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PKEFACE 


It has been the aim of the Editor to make the Year-Book a mirror 
of the political and economic conditions of the countries of the world, 
as they were at the thirty-tiret of March of the present year. To this 
end every section has been revised and brought up to date, and 
furnished with the latest statistics, including in many cases tiie trade 
returns for 1930. 

Since the last issue of the Year-Book was published a Census was 
taken not only in the United States, but also in Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Honduras, Latvia, Mexico, the Dutch East Indies, Norway 
and Switzerland. The returns will be found incorporated in the 
sections devoted to these respective countries. The two maps illustrate 
interesting aspects of recent political developments. 

Important information that became available too late for inclusion 
in the body of the book will be found under “Additions and 
Corrections.’^ 

The Editor’s task would have been impossible without the help of 
friends all over the world. To one and all he desires to express his 
warmest thanks. 

M. E. 

Statesman’s Year-Book Office, 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 

St. Martin’s Street, 

London, W.C. 2. 

March 31, 1931. 



METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Metric measures most commonly found in statistical returns, with 
equivalents : — 


Length. 

Surface Measure. 

Centimetre .. 
Metre ... 
Kilometre 

. ... 0 39 inch 

... 39*37 inches 

0 621 mile 

Square metre 

Hectare 

Square kilometre ... 

10*26 sq. feet 
2*47 acres 
0*386 sq. mile 

Liquid Measure. 

Dry Measure. 

Litre 

Hectolitre ... 

1*76 pints 
, ... 22 gallons 

Litre 

Hectolitre 

0*91 quart 

2*75 bushels 

Weight— 

■Avoirdupois. 

Weight— 

-Troy. 

Gramme 
Kilogramme ... 
Quintal 

Ton 

... 15*42 grains 
.. 2 205 pounds 
220*46 pounds 
2204*6 pounds 

Gramme 

Kilogramme 

15*42 grains 
32*15 ounces, 
2*68 pounds 
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II.-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 


The following table shows the world’s production of petroleum for 3 years 


Country. 

1029 

1928 

1927 


Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Mcti 1 C tons 

United States 

141,092,032 

127,162,000 

128,017,000 

Venezuela . . . . . 

‘20,307,105 

15,500,070 

9,147,700 

Russia 

14,250,684 

12,285,040 

10,284,000 

Mexico 

6,821,707 

7,054,852 

9,119,800 

Persia 

0,022,092 

5,600,138 

6,227,200 

Dutch East Indies ... 

5,100,000 

4,200,000 

3,628,116 

Humania .... . . 

4,8‘27,278 

4,509,787 

3, 661,. 300 

Colombia . 

2,830,371 

2,708,681 

2,073,800 

Peru . . 

1,81 1,59(5 

1,617,742 

1,392,040 

Trinidad 

1,344,833 

1,182,953 

738,770 

Argentina 

1,259,302 

1,302,214 

1,235,790 

India 

1,170,374 

1,146,821 

1,164,770 

Sara\vak 

7C0,106 

751,092 

711,750 

Poland 

093,018 

773,762 

823,800 

Jaxian 

287, e36 

257,581 

241,470 

Egypt 

271,520 

208,461 

183,284 

Other countries . 

835,146 

613,328 

394,170 

Total . 

210,656,760 

187,074,431 

178,044,386 


III.-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COAL. 


The following table shows the world’s production of coal for 3 yeais (m thousands of 
tons) : — 


Country 

1913 

1929 

1930 

United States .... 

517.0(X) 

552,310 

482,110 

United Kingdom 

292,000 

262,046 

247,671 

Germany . 

140,700 

163,441 

142,098 

France ... 

44,000 

54,924 

56,027 

J apan .... 

23,300 

31,957 

28,877 

Poland 

41,000 

46,287 

37,520 

Belgium ... i 

22,800 

26,940 

27,406 

British India . . . 1 

16,500 

22,721 

22,948 

Russia . . . . 1 

29,100 

40,.344 

47,220 

Czechoslovakia ... . [ 

19,400 

16,521 

14,572 

South Africa ..... 1 

8,200 

12,622 

11,890 

Saar 

12,100 

13,679 

13,286 

Canada .... . . 

13,600 

12,273 

10,208 

Netherlands ... . . 

1,900 

11,681 

12,211 

Other countries 

40,800 

61,100 

40,145 


Totel 


1,222,800 


1,311,114 


1,193,709 
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IV. -WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL. 


The following table gives an estimate of the world’s production of pig iron and steel 
for 3 years (in thousands of tons) : — 


Country 



Pig iron 


1 

Steel 



1913 

1929 

1930 

1913 

1929 

1030 

United States 


30,0')3 

42,964 

31,903 

31,301 

55,184 

40,280 

Germany , 


19,000 

18,401 

9,695 

18,032 

10,246 

11,539 

France 


5,120 

10,304 

7,711 

10,098 

4,614 

0,600 

9,403 

Great Biitam 


10,200 

0,290 

7,064 

9,701 

7,416 

Belgium 


2,445 

4,090 

8,304 

2,428 

4,132 

3,375 

Russia 


4,503 

4,322 

5,005 

4,181 

4,007 

5,683 

Luxemburg 


2,900 

2,474 

— 

2,702 

2,270 

The Saar , 


— 

2,105 

1,912 

i — 

2,209 

1,935 

Czechoslovakia . 


230 

1,044 

1,678 

1,435 

— 

2,259 

1,835 

Italy . 


204 

534 

! — 

2,143 

1,774 

Total (including 
other countries) 

all 

77,714 

08,080 

70,670 

1 74,087 

110,040 

95,385 


V.— WORLD’S PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF SOME 
IMPORTANT METALS. 


The following table shows (in million tons) the world’s production and coiiburnption of 
copper, lead, zinc, aluminium and tin* — 




Production 



Consumption 


Metal 


(million tons) 



(million tons) 



1013 

1927 

1928 

1029 

1013 

1027 

1028 

1920 

Cojiper 

1 018 

1,519 

1,006 

1,008 

1,042 

1,520 

1,733 

1,790 

Lead . 

1,180 

1,672 

1,013 

1,738 

1,182 

1,583 

1,010 

1,668 

Zinc . 

1,001 

1,318 

1,408 

1,468 

1,001 

1,311 

1,412 

1,453 

Aluniiiiiuin 

05 

220 

243 

264 

06 

200 

233 

269 

Tin 

132 

157 

183 

198 

129 

156 

175 

188 


VI.-EUROPEAN PRODUCTION OF SUGAR. 

The following table shows the production of sugar, according to principal countries m 
Emopc (in luillion centals) : — 


Country 

1930-31 

1920-30 

1028-20 

Country 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1028-29 

Germany . 

45,15 

39,34 

37,03 

Austria 

2,65 

2,41 

2,15 

Czochoslovakia . 

21,85 

20,45 

20,86 

Yugosla\ia. 

1,95 

2,63 

2,68 

Prance 

21,06 

18,20 

18,06 

Rumania 

1,90 

1,65 

2,68 

Poland 

15,15 

18,58 

15,14 

Bulgaria . 

0,95 

0,82 

0,60 

United Kingdom 

9,80 

6,63 

4,45 

Danzig 

0,85 

0,60 

0,60 

Italy . 

7,75 

8,82 

7,83 

Turkey in Europe 

0,25 

0,11 

0,08 

Spain 

6,85 

6,80 

6,88 

Switzerland 

0,15 

0,14 

0,14 

Netherlands 

5,80 

6,30 

6,40 

Latvia 

0,14 

0,07 

0,04 

Belgium . 

5,65 

5,04 

5,59 

Finland 

0,00 

0 06 

0,07 

Hungary . 

4,25 

4,04 

4,40 





Denmark . 

3,45 

2,69 

8,40 

Total . 

158,00 

146,71 

140,75 

Sweden 

3,45 

2,48 

3,22 
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VII.-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF MOTOR CARS. 

The following table shows the extent of the world's production for 4 years:— 


Item 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

PioductioE : 

World total number... 

5, 03.'), 204 

4,158,966 

5,203,230 

6,295,352 

Increase (+) or decrease (— ) 

per cent 

+ 2*9 

-17 4 

+ 25-1 

+ 20-9 

American manufacture (United 





States and Canada), per cent . 

89*5 

86 1 

88 4 

89.2 


The distribution of manufacture, by countries, is shown as follows 



1 

1 1<»28 

I . * 


1929 


Producing country 

Passenger 

cars 

Trucks 

and 

buses 

Total 

Passenger 

cars 

Trucks 

and 

buses 

Total 

United States 
Canada . 

3,827,849 

196,741 

630,910 

45,041 

4,358,750 

242,382 

4,603,610 

207,498 

754 804 
55,797 

5,358,414 

263,295 

Total . 

4,024,590 

576,551 

4,601,141 

4,811,108 

810,601 

5,621,709 

All others : 

Austria . 
Belgium . 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark . 
England . 
France . 
Germany . 
Hungary . 

Italy 

Japan 

Poland . 

Russia . 

(Spam 

Sweden . 
Switzerland . 

6,740 

6,000 

10,360 

50 

165,852 

155,000 

07,760 

201 

41,710 

1 20 

! 89 

400 

2,670 

1.000 

2,790 

115 

46,525 

65,000 

22,200 

259 

13,300 

470 

300 

760 

—1 

1,800 

9,410 

7,000 

13,150 

105 

211,877 

210,000 

89,950 

460 

55,010 

470 

320 

799 

326 

1,362 

1,700 

5,900 

6,000 

12,210 

182,256 

215,000 

66,500 

381 

44,000 

152 

190 

500 

150 

3,150 

1,000 

2,5S0 

150 

57,570 

45.000 

24.000 
251 

10,100 

215 

450 

1,654 

260 

1.258 

2,860 

9,110 

7.000 
14,749 

150 

239,832 

260,000 

80,500 

632 

54,100 

215 

450 

1,700 

460 

1,758 

8.000 

Total . 

- 


001,998 

523,299 

150,344 

673,648 

Grand total . 

— 

— 

5,203,139 i 

6,334,407 

960,945 

6,295,852 


1 Not separately stated. 
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VIII.-MOTOR CARS IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF 
THE WORLD. 

'file following table shows the esturate<l number of motor cais in the principal countries 
of the world on January 1, 1930, and the number of inhabitants per motor cai 


Country 

No. of 
motor cars 

No of 
inhabi- 
tants 
per car 

Country 

No. of 
motor cars 

No. of 
inhabi- 
tants 
per car 

United States 

26,053,460* 

4 

Italy . 

250,000* 

173 

Canada . 

1,016,867 

8 

Jaiian . 

41,000 

697 

England 

865,440 

30 

Netherlands East 


N. Ireland 

1(3,727 

61 

Indies 

37,708 

642 

Scotland 

77,1.32 

41 

Norway 

20,296 

67 

Wales . 

40,000 


Portugal 

16,612 

205 

Argentina 

263,724 

1 30 

Ilumania 

25,970 

497 

Australia 

450,721 

10 

Spain . 

100,105 

180 

Belgium 

83,000 

57 

Sweden 

80,000 

45 

France . 

902,160 

81 

Switzerland . 

67,000 

56 

Germany 

432,000 

99 

South Africa 

124,500 

54 

Greece . 

3,125 

348 




Hungary 

11 ’,339 

451. 

Total . 

. 3.5,127,398* 

55 

India 

87,360 

2,083 





1 All kinds of motor vehicles. 


IX.-WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL SILK. 


The following table gives an estimate of the world’s output of artiticial silk for 2 years 
(in kilos) — 


Country 

1030 

1929 

United States 

50,900,000 

65,516,000 

Italy 

29,650,000 

32,340,000 

United Kingdom 

22,180,000 

25,850,000 

Germany 

22,000,000 

25,000,000 

Prance 

18,050,000 

16,820,000 

Japan 

16,160,000 

14,000,000 

Holland 

7,200,000 

7,750,000 

Belgium 

4,750,000 

6,600,000 

Switzerland 

4,400,000 

6, .570, 000 

Total (including all otliers) . 

185,745,000 

200,210,000 
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X.-FLEETS OF THE WORLD. 

The following table gives particulars of the Fleets of the world on February 1, 1931 ; — 

BUILT. 


- 

British 

Empire 

United 

States 

Japan 

France 


Soviet 

Union 

Germany 

Battleships 

It 

18 

6 

9 

4 

4 

7 

Battle Cruisers .... 

4 


4 

— 


__ 


Cruisers 

53 

19 

37 

16 

13 

8 

8 

Cruiser Minelayers 

Armoured Coast Defence Ve-jsels and 

1 

- 

4 

— 

— 



Monitors 

3 

1 

— 

— 


— 


Aircraft Carriers 

81 

3 

5 

1 

1 ' 

— 

_ 

Flotilla Leaders ... 

10 

— 

— 

13 

19 ' 

— 

— 

Destroyers 

132 

309* 

105 

60 

0) ' 

31 

16* 

Torpedo Boats 

— 

— 

— 

4 

37 

6 

11 

Submarines 1 

59 

107 

67 

54 

40 

15 

— 

Sloops 

33 

— 

— 

8 

22 1 

4 

— 

Coastal Motor Boats 


— 

3 

2 

30 

25 

— 

Gunboats and Despatch Vessels 

— 

12 

4 

44 

6 

2 

3 

River Gunboats . 

18 1 

8 

10 

10 

2 ! 

6 

— 

Minesweepers 

33 

43 

10 

26 

48 

20 

27 


BUILDING. 


Battleships 


_ 1 


— 


1 

1 

Battle Cruisers . 


— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cruisers 

, 

5* ' 9 

4 

5 

11 

— 

1 

Cruiser Minelayei s . . . 


— — 

1 

2 

— 

— 


Armoured Coast Defence Vessels and 







Monitors 


— — 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Aircraft Carriers . 

. , 

- 1 

1 


__ 

— 

— 

Flotilla Leaders .... 


— 

_ 

18 

1 

— 

— 

Destroyers ... 


23* , — 

10 

1 

12 

— 

■— 

Torpedo Boats . 


_ 1 

— 




— 

Submarines 


7* 3 

4 

! 56 

30 

— * 

— 

Sloops 

. . 

— 



1 ^ 

— 

1 

— 

Coastal Motor Boats . 






0 

4 

__ ! 


Gunboats and Despatch Vessels . 


— , — 

_ 

— 


— 

1 

River Gnnboats .... 


1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— I 

— 

Minesweepers .... 


— , ““ 

— 

— 

— 

“ i 



* Including 1 Seaplane Carrier which is not regarded as part of the War Fleet. 

* Twelve fitted as Minelayers, 23 assigned to Coast Guard duties, and 65 on the disposal 
list. 

* Classed m Germany as large Torpedo Boats. 

* Aviation transport. 

‘ Details of Soviet Union Fleet must be accepted with considerable reserve Russian 
ships at Bizerta are not included in the number of the Soviet Union Fleet. In all classes 
e^ccent Battleships it is stated that no details are available. 

* Includes 3 not laid down. 

’ Including 1 not laid down. 

* Includes 8 not laid down. 

* Includes 1 not ordered and 2 not laid down. 

Includes 4 not laid down. 
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PROJECTED. 


- 

British 

Empire 

United 

States 

Japan 

France 

Italy 

Soviet 

Union 

>» 

a 

Ql 

a 

o 

Financial year (inclusive) 

up to 

which 


<i CO 

CO o 

1 <-> 
o CO 

CO Oi 

i CO 

CO 

<i CO 
er cr 


CO 

programme extends 

• 






O- i-t 



Battleships 














3 

Battle Cruisers 














cc 

— 

Cruisers .... 






8 








— 

Cruiser Minelayers . 








— 




— 

Armoured Coast Defence 

Vessels 

and 








Monitors 













ii 

— 

Aircraft Cairiers 














— 

Flotilla Leadens 














£ « 

— 

Destroyeis 



. 
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_ 

CLi us 

4 

Torpedo Boats . 



. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H o 

cu 

5 

Submarines 



. 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— i 

s ^ 

— 

Sloops .... 



. 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— ! 


— 

Coastal Motor Boats 




— 

— 

— 

— i 

— 


— 

Gunboats and Despatch VesseK 



— 

1 

— 

— 1 

I — 

cS 

o 

1 

Rivei Gunboats 






1 






y. 


Minesweepers . 




— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

6 


^ Not yet approved by Parliament. 


BRITISH NAVAL ESTIMATES, 1931-32. 

British Naval Estimates for 1981-32 piovide for a total expenditure of 51,605,000/ not, 
or 342,000/ less than the preceding year. New construction to be begun comprises two 
7,000 ton cruisers and one of 5,000 tons ; a flotilla leader and 8 destroyers ; 4 sloops ; 3 
submarines ; a river gunboat ; a mining tender for the torjiedo school ; and a gate vessel 
for boom defence. A further reduction is to be eflccted in the strength of the personnel, 
which will be brought down to 93,050 officers and men. 

FHANCO-ITALIAN NAVAL AGREEMENT. 

By an agreement concluded between France and Italy m March 1931, the adhesion of 
these two countries has been secured to the general provisions of Part HI. of the London 
Naval Treaty. Previously this section applied only to the British Empire, the United 
States and Japan. Threatened competition between France and Italy in the building of 
cruisers and lighter vessels m the years 1931-86 has thus been avoided. During this 
period France and Italy will each bo at liberty to construct two 23,000 ton capital ships 
armed with 12-inch guns, as an ott'set to the German 10,000 ton battleships with 11-mch 
guns. France is to be allowed a total submarine tonnage of 81,989 against the figure of 
.52,700, to which the other four parlies to the I.<ondon Treaty are restricted. 

XI.-~WORLD’S SHIPBUILDING. 

The volume of merchant shipping under construction in the various coimtiies at the 
end of 1929 and 1930 respectively, is sliown in the following table of gross tonnage • 


Qross tonnage of vessels under construction in principal shipbuilding countries 
of the worlds on indicated dates. 


Country 

Dec. 31, 1929 

Dec 31,1930 

No. of 

1929 

Vessels 

1930 

Great Britain and Ireland 

1,560,254 

908,902 

1,658 

904 

Germany 

253,256 

218,215 

253 

218 

Netherlands . 

231,934 

160,078 

232 

160 

Japan .... 

188,570 

86,060 

184 

86 

United States 

179,062 

282,030 

171 

230 

France 

167,177 

174,215 

107 

178 

Russia 

121,069 

— 1 

— 

... 

Denmark 

104,689 

107,660 

106 

108 

Sweden 

98,440 

146,760 

98 

146 

Italy .... 

77,919 

179,677 

78 

179 
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Merchant vessels launched throughout the wcnrld in 1930 represented a larger volume 
of tonnage than for any year since 1921 During 1980, for the first time in the history of 
world shipbuilding, the tonnage of motor ships launched was in excess of that for all 
other types of vessels combined. Another feature of the 1930 returns is the increase in 
output of the shipyards of the United States. Their laimclnngs were almost double their 
total for 1929. As a result, tliis country, which ranked fifth m volume of output in 1929, 
is now second only to Great Britain and Ireland. 

A comparison of the launchings during the past two years is shown by the following 
figures, in gross tons, 1980 figures standing first, followed by 1929 figures (iii parentheses): 
United States, 246,687 (126,063), Groat Britain and Ireland, 1,478,563 (1,522,623); other 
countries, 1,164,222(1,144,524); world total, 2,889,472 (2,793,210). 


Launchings since the war. 

[Gross tonnage.] 


Year 

Launchings 

Loss or gam 

Year 

Launchings 

Loss or gam 

1913 

3,832,000 


1025 . 

2,193,000 

-54,000 

1919 

7,144,000 

-f3, 812, 000 

1926 . 

1,674,000 

-519.000 

1920 

5,861,000 

-1,283,000 

1927 . 

2,285,000 

+611,000 

1921 

4,356,000 

-1,505,000 

1928 . 

2,699,000 

+414,000 

1922 

2,467,000 

-1,874,000 

1929 . 

2,793,000 

+94,000 

1923 

1,043,000 

-824,000 

1030 . 

2,889,000 

+96,000 

1024 

2 247,000 

-f 604, 000 





XII. -THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Seeretary-Oeneral . — Sir James Eric Drummond, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

The League of Nations is an association of States which have pledged themselves 
through signing the Covenant (z.e , the constitution of the League) [For the text of the 
Covenant, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1921, page xxviii], not to go to war before 
submitting their disputes with each other or States not membeis of the League to 
arbitration or enquiry and a delay of from three to nine months. Furthermore, any State 
violating this pledge is automatically in a state of outlawry with the other States, which 
are bound to sever all economic and political relations with the defaulting member. 
The States Members of the League have pledged themselves to co-operate over a wide 
range of economic, social, humanitarian and labour questions. 

The League of Nations formally came into existence on January 10, 1920, through the 
coming into force at that date of the Treaty of Versailles. The two official languages of 
the League are English and French. The seat of the League is Geneva, Switzerland. 


1. MEMBERSHIP. 


The following 64 States are members of the League (March, 1930):— 


Abyssinia . 

Albania » . . . 

Argentine Republic" 
Austraija . 

Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Bulgaria , 

Canada 

Chile .... 
China .... 
Colombia . 

Cuba .... 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark . 

Estonia * . . . 

Finland 


September 28, 1923 
December 16, 1920 
July 18, 1919 
January 10, 1920 
December 16, ,, 
January 10, „ 
January 10, ,, 
Decemi^r 16, „ 
January 10, ,, 
November 4, 1919 
July 16, 1920 
February 16, ,, 
March 8, „ 
January 10, „ 
March 8, ,, 
September 22, 1921 
December 16, 1920 


France 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti . 

Holland 
Honduras 
Hungary 
India . 

Irish Free State 
Italy . 

Japan . 

Latvia > 

Liberia 
Lithuania ^ 
Luxemburg 
New Zealand 


January 10, 1920 
September 8, 1926 
March 30, 1920 
January 10, „ 
June 30, „ 
March 9, ,, 
November 8, „ 
September 18, 1922 
January 10, 1920 
September 10, 1923 
January 10, 1920 
January 10, 1920 
September 22, 1921 
June 80, 1920 
September 22, 1921 
December 16, 1020 
January 10, 1920 
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Nicaragua . 

. November 3, 1920 

Skrb-Croat-Slovene 



Norway 

. March 5, ,, 

State 

February 

10, 192 

Panama 

. January 9, „ 

Siam .... 

January 

10. 

Paraguay . 

. December 26, 1919 

South Africa . 

,, 


Persia . 

. November 21, ,, 

Spain • . . . 



Peru . 

. January 10, 1920 

Sweden 

March 


Poland 

. April 8, ’,1 

Switzerland 

January 

8, ,, 

Pori ugal . 

United Kingdom 

10, „ 

Rumania 

. September 29, 1924 
. March 10, ,, 

Uruguay . 



Santo Domingo . 
San Salvador . 

Venezuela . 

March 

3, r, 


^ Made declaiations putting the piotection of then national minorities under League 
auspices as a condition of thoir entry into the League 

• Braail on June 12, 1026, and Spain on September 8, 1026, announced their with- 
drawal from the League; according to Ait. 1, ])ar. 3, of the Covenant, the notice of 
withdiawal only comes into force two years after it has been given. On March 22, 1928, 
Spam lesolved to continue a member of the League. Brazil’s withdrawal became effective 
on June 12, 1028. 

The delegation of the Argentine Republic did not attend the second Assembly and 
withdrew from the first Assembly upon the latter’s decision to refer the amendment to 
Article 1 of the Covenant proposed by the Argentine, for study ify a committee that was to 
report to the second Assembly. The Argentine Covernment has not given notice of an 
intention to leave the League, and appears to regard itself as in a state of suspended or 
passive nienibership, to continue until some mea.^ure regarded as a satisfactory equivalent 
to the amendment proposed by the Argentine has been adopted by the League. 

The following 10 States are not member.s of the League United States, Brazil (see 
above), the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Turkey, Egypt, Ecuador, Mexico, Afghan- 
istan, Costa Rica, and the Hejaz and other Arab Slates. Costa Rica became a member of 
the League on December 16, 1920, but on December 24, 1924, she gave notice of her inten- 
tion to withdraw, on the ground of the expense involved. The notice became effective on 
December 24, 1926. She has since announced to tlie League her intention to bnng the 
question ot her return before the Constitutional Oongiess. Egypt is to apply for 
admission on the latiflcatioii of the tioaty .settling the ‘reseived issues’ between herself 
and Great Uiitaiu 


IT. THE ORGANS OP THE LEAGUE. 

The primary organs of the League are : — 

1. The Council. 

2. The Assembly. 

3. The Secretariat. 

4 The International Labour Organisation. 

5 The Permanent Court of International Justice (at the Hague). 

1. The Council. 

The Council was originally comjiosed of four permanent Members (the British 
Empire, France, Italy, and Japan) and four non-permanent Members to be elected 
every year by a ma^jorlty of the Assenibiy. The first non-permanent Members, appointed 
by the Peace Conference and named in the Covenant before the first Assembly met, were 
Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain. With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, 
the Council may appoint new permanent and non-permanent Members. At the Assembly 
of September 1926, Germany was admitted to the League and given a permanent seat on 
the Council. At the same time the number of non-permanent seats, already increased to 
six in 1922, was further increased to nine, the period of office to be three years. In 
order to institute the new system of rotation, three were elected for one year, three for 
two years, and three for three years, so that at all subsequent Assemblies three members 
retire instead of nine at once. In 1928 (Sept) China, Colombia, and Holland were 
replaced by Spain, Persia, and Venezuela. Spam was specially accorded the privilege of 
re-eligibility on the expiiation of her three years period of office. Poland was accorded 
the same privilege on her election for three years in 1926, and was re-elected in 1929. 
Belgium and Cinna both failed to get the necessary majority required for re-eligibility. 
Any Member of the League not represented on the Council shall be invited to send a 
representative to sit on it at any meetings at which matters especially affecting it are 
being discussed. A similar invitation may be extended to States not Members of the 
League. 

The Council meets on the Srd Monday in January, the 2nd Monday in May, and just 
before and after the Assembly in September. 
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The Council is at present (March 1931) composed of the following representatives : 
Permanent Members. 

British Empire — The Right Hon. Mr. Arthur Henderson, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Prance — M. Aristide Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany— Dr. Ciirtius, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Italy -Signor Grandi, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Japan— M. Toshisawa. 


Non-permanknt Members. 

Guatemala.— M. Matos, 

Irish Free State — Mr. Blythe. 

Norway. — M. Mowinckel. 

Persia— M. All Khan Foroughi, Ambassador in Turkey. 

Peru— M. Barreto. 

Poland*— M. Zaleski, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Spam— M. Quinones de Leon, Ambassador in Paiis. 

Venezuela— M. Zuiueta, Minister in Paris. 

Yugoslavia — M. Mannkovitch, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

• 

2. The Assembly. 

Every State Member of the League is entitled to be represented bv a delegation to the 
Assembly composed of not more than three delegates and three substitute delegates, but 
It has only one vote. It meets it the seat of the League (Geneva) on the first Monday in 
September. It may meet at other places than Geneva, hut hitherto it has never done so ; 
extraordinary sessions may be called to deal with urgent matters. 

The President is elected at the first meeting of the session, and holds office for the 
duration of the session. 

The Assembly divides itself into the following six principal committees, on each of 
which every State Membei of the League has the right to be represented by one delegate ; 

L Juridical. 

11. Technical Organisations. 

III. Disarmament. 

IV. Budget and Staff. 

V, Social Questions, 

VI. Political Questions and admission of new Members. 

The decisions of the Assembly must be voted unanimously, except where the Covenant 
or the Peace Treaties provide otherwise. As a general principle decisions on questions of 
procedure are voted by majority or in some cases by a two-thirds majority. 

The Secretariat. 

The Secretariat is a permanent organ composed of the Secretary-General and a number 
of officials selected from among citizens of all Member States and from the United States 
of America. The Secretary-General, appointed by the Peace Conference (see Annex to 
the Covenant), is the Hon. Sir Janies Eric Drummond, K.C.M.G., C.B., British Foreign 
Ofifice Official ; hereafter the Secretary -General will be appointed by the Council with the 
approval of the majority of the Assembly. The other officials are appointed by the 
Secretary-General with the approval of the Council. 

The Under-Secretaiies-General are 

M. J. A vend, former French Inspector-General of Finance (Deputy Secretary-General) ; 
Marchese Paulucci di Calboli Barone, former Italian Minister Plenipotentiary ; 

Herr A. Dnfour-F^ronce, former German Councillor of Embassy ; 

M. Yotaro Sugimura, former Japanese Minister Plenipotentiary. 

4. The International Labour Organisation. [See below.) 

5. Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The revised Statutes adopted at the 10th Assembly provide for 15 judges for the Court, 
and stipulate that the Court shall remain permanently in Session except for such holidays 
as it may decide. The judges are elected jointly by the Council and the Assembly of the 
League for a term of 9 years. 
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The Secondary Organs of the League are ; — 

(а) The Technical Organisations. 

1. Economic and Financial. 

2. Health. 

3. Transit. 

(б) Advisory Comniissions. 

1. Military^ Naval and Air Commission. 

2. Commission fo^ Reduction of Armaments. 

3. Mandates Commission. 

4. Opium Commission. 

5. Social Commission. 

(c) International Institutes. 

1. Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. {Pans.) 

2. Institute of Private Law. {Rome.) 

3. late) national Educational Cinonatogi'aphic Institute. {Rome.) 
{(1) Administrative Organisations. 

1. Saar Governing Commission. 

2. High Commissioner for the Fi'ee City o) Danzig. 


III. BUDGET OP THE LEAGUE 


(1) Scale of allocation of the expenses oj the League 


Country 

Units 

Country 

Units 

Country 



Units 

Abyssinia . 

2 

Germany . 

. 79 

Panama 



1 

Allwnia 

1 

Great Britain 

. 105 

Paraguay . 



1 

Argentina . 

29 

Greece 

7 

Persia 



5 

Australia . 

27 

Guatemala . 

1 

Peru . 



9 

Austria 

8 

Haiti . . 

1 

Poland 



32 

Belgium , 

18 

Honduias . 

1 

Portugal . 



6 

Bolivia 

4 

Hungary . 

8 

Rumania . 



22 

Bulgaria . 

5 

India . 

. 56 

Salvador . 



1 

Canada 

85 

Irish Free State 

. 30 

Siam . 



9 

Chile . . . . 

14 

Italy . 

. 60 

South Africa (Union 


China .... 

46 

J apan 

. 60 

oO . . 



15 

Colombia . 

0 

J.atvia 

8 

Spain . 



40 

Cuba .... 

9 

Liberia 

1 

Sweden 



18 

Czechoslovakia . 

29 

Lithuania . 

4 

Switzerland 



17 

Denmark . 

IS 

Luxemburg 

1 

Uruguay . 



7 

Dominican Republic . 

1 

Netherlands 

. 23 

Venezuela . 



5 

Estonia 

3 

1 i\ 

New Zealand 
Nicaragua . 

. 10 

1 

Yugoslavia. 



20 

Finland 

lU 





France 

79 

Norway 

0 

Total . 

. 


986 


(2) General Budget for the thirteenth financial period (1931). Statement of income and 
expenditure {One gold franc = one Swiss franc.) 


Expenditure. 


Gold 

Francs. 


Income. 


Gold 

Francs. 


I. Secretariat and Special 

Organisations. 
Ordinary Expenditure . 
Capital Expendituie . 

II. International Labour 

Organi.sation. 

Ordinary Expenditure . 
Capital Expenditure . 

III. Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

Ordinary Expenditure . 
Capital Expenditure . . i 

IV. Buildings at Geneva . | 

V. Pensions . . . . i 


16,865,086 

226,500 


8,568.662 

93,000 


2,671,008 

41,660 

2,170,822 

1,000,773 


I Ordinary Contributions. 

(a) Towards upkeep of Secre- 

tariat and Special Organisa- 
tions 

(b) Towards upkeep of the 

International Labour Organ- 
isation 

(c) Towards upkeep of Per- 
manent Court of Inter- 
national Justice 

(d) Towards Pensions . 

II. Extraordinary Contri- 
butions. 

(a) Towards Bldgs, at Geneva 

(b) Towards Permanent 

Equipment, etc. . 


16,865,086 

8,668,662 

2,671,008 

1,000,773 

2,170,822 

861,160 


81,687,501 


81,687,601 
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IV. PUBLICATIONS OP THE LEAGUE. 

Principal Publications issued by the Publications Department of the Secretai iat of the 
Lea}{ue of Nations : — 

Covenant of the League. 

Official Journal (and Supplements). 

Treaty Senes (Treaties and International Engagements registered by the Secretariat of 
the League). 49 vols. to 1920. 

Records of the Meetings of the Assembly. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Council of the League of Nations. 

Reports of the Secretary-General to the first nine Assemblies on the Work of the 
Council. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Mandates Commission. Publications of the Permanent 
Mandates Coniniission. 

The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 

Records of the International Financial Conference of Brussels. 

Records of the Barcelona and Geneva Conferences on Transit and Communications. 

Records of the International Conference on Traffic in Women and Children. 

Records of the First and Second Opium Conferences. 

Records of the Confeience on the Control of the Traffic in Arms and Munitions of War. 

Records concerning the International Court of Justice (I. Documents presented to 
Jurists’ Committee ; 11, Proceedings of the Jurists’ Committee ; III. Action taken by the 
Council and Assembly). 

Publications issued by the Information Section of the Secretariat : Monthly Summary 
of the League of Nations (current record of the League’s doings) Pamphlet Series, 
Illustrated Album of the League of Nations, “Ten Years of World Co-operation,” 
published in 1930. 

Quaitorly Bulletin of Information on the work of International Organisations. 

Handbook of International Organisations. 

Armauients Year Book. 

V. MANDATES. 

The African ani Pacific possessions of Germany and certain territories of the 
Ottoman Empire were ceded by these countries at the end of the war to the Allied and 
Associated Powers. The latter had inserted an article (Art. 22) in the Covenant of the 
League according to which the inhabitants of these territories should he put under the 
tutelage of “ advanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experience, or their 
geographical position, can best undertake this res}»on8ibllity.” These nations should act 
as mandatories of the League, and exercise their powers on behalf of the League. They 
should act on the principle that the welLbeing and development of the peoples under their 
tutelage formed a “sacred trust of civilisation,” and should render the Council an annual 
report on the territory committed to their charge. 

Article 22 furthermore divides the mandated territories into three classes, according to 
the degree of civilisation of their inhabitants, economic and geographic circumstances, 
and so foith. A is composed of the communities detached from the Ottoman 

Empire, declared to have “reached a stage of development where their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able 
to stand alone.” 

Class B, consisting of the former German colonies in Central and East Africa, should 
be administered by the Mandatory under conditions which will “guarantee freedom of 
conscience or religion, subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals, the 
prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic ami the liquor traffic, and 
the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or military or naval bases and of 
military training of the natives for oUicr than police purposes and the defence of tenitory, 
and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other membeis of 
the League.” 

Class C (German South-West Africa and Pacific Islands possessions) is composed of 
territories which, owing to sparseness of population, small size, remoteness from centres 
of civilisation, or geographical cont'guity to the territcry of the Mandatory Power, “can 
best be administered unacr the laws of the Mandatory as integral portions of ita territory, 
subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population.” 

The Supreme Council, as the organ of tbe Allied and Associated Powers, allocated the 
mandates for the territories ceded by Gennany and Turkey, subject to the approval of 
the Council of tlie League. The mandates and mandatory powers, as determined by the 
Supreme Council, are i— 

A Jifandafes.— Mesopotamia (now the Kingdom of Iraq) and Palestine, attributed to 
Great Britain. Syria (including Lebanon), attributed to France. 

B Afowolafet.—Togoland and Cameroon, attributed in part to Great Britain and in 
part to France. 
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The North-Western portion of former German Bast Africa, attributed to Belgium. 

The remainder of former German East Africa (now Tanganyika Colony), attributed to 
Great Britain. 

C Former German South Pacific possessions (except Nauru and Samoa), 

attributed to Australia. 

Samoa, attributed to New Zealand, and Nauru, attributed to the British Empire and 
administered by Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain. 

Former German North Paclflc possessions (Yap, etc.), attributed to Jap.in. 

Former German South-West Africa, attributed to the Union of South Africa. 

VI, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 

The number of States Members of the International Labour Organisation is now 55. 
The Organisation has held fourteen Conferences, in 1910 at Washington, in 1920 at Genoa, 
and subsequently in Geneva. At these Conferences the following Draft Conventions 
and Recotnmendations have been adopted 

First Session ( Washington, 1919). 

Draft Convention limiting the hours of work m industrial undertakings to eight in the 
day and forty-eight in the week. 

Draft Convention concerning unemployment. 

Recommendation concerning unemployment. 

Recommendation concerning reciprocity of treatment of foreign workers. 

Draft Convention concerning the employment of women before and after childbirth. 

Draft Convention concerning employment of women during the night. 

Recommendation concerning the prevention of anthrax. 

Recommendation concerning the protection of women and children against lead 
poisoning. 

Recommendation concerning the establishment of Government health services. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to industrial 
employment. 

Draft Convention concerning the night work of young persons employed In industry 

Recommendation concerning the application of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the 
piohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

Second Session {Genoa, 1920). 

Recommendation concerning the limitation of hours of work in the fishing industry. 

Recommendation concerning the limitation of hours of work in Inland navigation. 

Recommendation concerning the esUblishinent of national seamen’s codes. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employment 
at sea. 

Recommendation concerning unemployment insuranoe for seamen. 

Draft Convention concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering 
of the ship. 

Draft Convention for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen. 

Third Session {Geneva, 1921). 

Recommendation concerning the prevention of unemployment in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning the protection, before and after childbirth, of women 
wage-earners in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning night work of women in agriculture. 

Draft Convention concerning the age for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning night work of children and young persons in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning the development of technical agricultural education. 

Recommendation concerning llving-in conditions of agricultural workers. 

Draft Convention concerning tlie rights of association and combination of agricultural 
workers. 

Draft Convention concerning workmen's compensation in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning social insurance in agriculture. 

Draft Convention concerning the use of white lead in painting. 

Draft Convention concerning the application of the weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings. 

Recommendation concerning the application of the weekly rest in commercial 
establishments. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for the admission of young persons to 
employment as trimmers or stokers. 

Draft Conventfon concerning the compulsory medical examtnailon of children and 
young persons employed at sea. 
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Fourth Smion (Geneva, 1922). 

Recommendation concerning communication to the International Labour Office of 
statistical and other inforiration regarding emigration, immigration and the repatriation 
and transit of emigrants. 

Fi/th Session (Geneva, 1923). 

Recommendation concerning the general principles for the organisation of systems of 
inspection to secure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of the 
workers. 

Sixth Session (Geneva, 1924). 

Recommendation concerning the development of facilities for the utilisation of 
workers’ spare time. 

Seventh Session (Geneva, 1925). 

Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

Recommendation concerning the minimum scale of workmen's compensation. 

Recommendation concerning jurisdiction in disputes on workmen's compensation. 

Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases. 

Recommendation concerning workmen's compensation for occupational diseases. 

Draft Convention concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

Recommendation concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation tor accidents. 

Draft Convention concerning night work in bakeries. 

Eighth Session (Geneva, 1926). 

Draft Convention concerning the simplification of the Inspection of emigrants on 
board ship. 

Recommendation concerning the protection of emigrant women and girls on board 
ship. 

Ninth Session (Geneva, 1926). 

Draft Convention concerning seamen's articles of agreement. 

Draft Convention concerning the repatriation of seamen. 

Recommendation concerning the repatriation of masters and apprentices. 

Recommendation concerning the general principles for the inspection of the conditions 
of work of seamen. 

Tenth Session (Geneva, 1927). 

Draft Convention concerning sickness insurance for workers in industry and commerce 
and domestic servants. 

Draft Convention concerning sickness insui'ance for agricultural workers. 

Recommendation concerning the general principles of sickness insurance. 

Eleventh Session (Geneva, 1928). 

Draft Convention concerning tli« creation of minimum wage fixing machinery. 

Recommendation concerning the application of minimuiii wage fixing machinery. 

Twelfth Session (Geneva, 1929). 

Draft Convention concerning the (parking of the weight on heavy packages transporkd 
by vessels. 

Draft Convention concerning the protection against accidents of workers employed in 
loading or unloading ships. 

Recoin in endatioii concerning the prevention of industrial accidents. 

Recommendation coocerning responsibility for the protection of power-diiven 
machmerv. 

Recommendation concerning reciprocity as regards protection against accidents of 
workers employed in loading or unloading ships. 

RecominenUation concerning the consultation of workers' and employers’ organisations 
in the drawing up of regulations dealing with the safety of workers employed in loading 
or unloading ships. 

Thirteenth Session (Geneva, 1929). 

(No Conventions or Recommendations.) 

Fourteenth Session (Geneva, 1930). 

Draft Convention concerning forced or compulsory labour. 

Draft Convention concerning the regulation of houis of work in commerce and offices. 
Recommendation concerning indirect compulsion to labour. 
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Recommendation concerning the regulation of forced or compulsory labour. 

Recommendation concerning the regulation of hours of work in hotels, restaurants, 
and similar establishments. 

Recommendation concerning the regulation of hours of work in theatres and other 
places of amusement. 

Recommendation concerning the regulation of hours of work in establishments for the 
treatment or the care of the sick, infirm, destitute, or mentally unfit. 

By the terms of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles (Art. 405) the Members of the 
Organisation undertake, within one year at most, or m exceptional circumstances within 
eighteen months, from the closing of the Conference, to bring the Recommendations or 
Draft Conventions adopted before the authorities “ ithin whose competence the matter 
lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action." On a Recommenaation the Members 
have to inform the Secretary-General of the League of the action taken. If a Draft 
Convention is approved by the competent authorities, the Members undertake to deposit 
their formal ratification thereof with the Secretary -General and to take tbe necessary action 
to apply its provisions. 

The total results obtained up to the end of January 1931 In the ratiiication of the 
Conventions may be summarised as follows : — 

Ratifications deposited with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 421 

(excluding 14 ratifications of the Berne Convention prohibiting the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches, which formed the subject of a Recommendation in 1919) 

Ratifications authorised by the competent authorities 2d 

Ratifications recommended to the competent authorities 164 

The Governing Body, under the control of which the International Labour Office works, 
is composed of twelve Government representatives, six employers’ representatives, ami 
six workers’ representatives. 

The following are some of the International Commissions which have been set up to 
assist the Office in its work .— 

The Joint Maritime Commmion. 

The Mixed Advnory Committee in Agriculture. 

The Permanent Emigration Committee. 

The Correspotulence Committee on Industrial Hygiene. 

The Correspondence Committee on Social Insurance. 

The Committee on Native Labour. 

The Committee on Article 408 {Application of Conventions). 

The Advisory Committee oj Professional Woikei's, 

The Advisory Committee of Salaried Employees, 

The Unemployment Committee. 

The most important publications of the Office are . 

The International Labour Revieic (monthly). 

The Industrial and Labour Information (weekly). 

The Official Bulletin (irregular periodicity). 

Studies and Reports. 

Industrial Safety Survey (bi-monthly). 

International Labour Directory. 

The Legislative Series. 

The Documents of the International Labour Conference. 

Bibl rography of Industrial Hygiene. 

International Survey oj Legal Decisions on LaJyour Laic. 
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Coal Production of coal by provinces for 1928 and 1929 is shown in tho 

following table 


Province 

1928 ^ 

1929 

Assam 

Long tons 
298,089 

Long tons 
! 882,515 

Baluchistan 

17,931 

16,222 

Bengal 

5,639,998 

5,965,104 

Bihar and Orissa 

14,827,453 

15,123.144 

Central India ... 

218,750 

205,132 

Central Provinces 

1 732,353 

882,831 

Hyderabad . 

734,765 

815.875 

Punjab . . 

46,152 

48,185 

Rajputana 

1 27,386 

85,275 

Total 

22,542,872 

1 

23,418,734 


UNION OF S. AFRICA. 

Trade m 1930.— Imports in 1930, ii64,574,000 ; exports, £81,689,818, 
CANADA. 


DUtrihxUion of trade in 1930. — Imports m 1930, 1,008,479,479 dollars; exports, 
885.906,866 dollars. 

The following table shows the distribution of trade 



1930 

1929 

Coimtiy 





— 




Impoits 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


1,000 dels. 

1,000 dol 8 

1,000 dols. 

1,000 dols. 

British Empire : Total 

227,826 

316,377 

257,090 

395,389 

United Kingdom 

162,614 

23.5,214 

194,778 

290,297 

Australia 

4,722 

9,174 

3,519 

19,195 

British Guiana 

4,420 

1,326 

4 205 

1,774 

Bntish India . 

8,796 

7,724 

9,485 

9,470 

Fyi 

8,018 

281 

3,886 

411 

Bermuda 

803 

2,')46 

84 

1,984 

British East Africa 

2,644 

1,198 

1,274 

1,664 

British South Africa 

2,953 

10,203 

12,777 

5 

Ceylon .... 

2,580 

281 

2,677 

588 

Jamaica. 

5,083 

4,024 

5,664 

59 

Newfoundland 

2,673 

11,486 

2,485 

11,713 

Foreign: Total 

780,654 

569,530 

1,041,894 

787,024 

Argentina 

7,641 

12,417 

9,138 

19,003 

Belgian) 

9,351 

16,176 

18,057 

28,804 

China 

4,642 

8,619 

2,908 

27,269 

Colombia 

6,692 

1,265 

0,989 

1,716 

France .... 

21,284 

18,669 

26,806 

16,942 

Germany 

17,673 

14.891 

22,072 

82,398 

Greece .... 

284 

0,061 

854 

6,769 

Italy 

5.463 

15,860 

4,809 

12,597 

Japan ...... 

10,172 

23,422 

18,324 

87,605 

Holland 

7,623 

10,848 

9,792 

20,960 

St. Pierre and Miqueb n 

686 

10,168 

66 

4.895 

United States .... 

658,708 

895,688 

898.685 

622,678 
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ONTARIO. 

Gol^ovipnt m 1030,— Tho value of the gold output in 1930 was £7,077,000. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


Trade in 1930.— -Imports in 1930 amounted to 15,720,960,000 crowns and exports to 
17,494,703,009 crowns. Trade was dlstribiiicd as follows :— 


19.?0 


Group 


Live aniinabs. 

Foodstuffs and beverages 
Raw materials 
Finished goods 
Precious metals and coins 
Goods returned 


Imports j BxjorU 


1,000 crowns 

1 - 

1,000 crowns 

723,384 

54,790 

2,050,564 

1,705,800 

7,123 373 

2,792,375 

5,149,920 

12,665,596 

34,483 

13,235 

45,227 

63,467 


FRANCE. 

Final budget figures Joi 1931-32.— As llnally approved the Budget for 1931-32 estimated 
revenue at 50,643,485,043 francs, and expenditure at 50,640,609,352 francs. 


ALGERIA. 

Budget for 1931-32.— Revenue, 2,305,507,608 francs ; expenditure, 2,304,937,820 francs. 
HONDURAS. 

Trade in 1920-30. — For the fiscal year ending July 31, 1980, ’raports amounted to 
15,946,128 dollars, and exports to 20,171,218 dollars. 


Ne.THKRLAND3 EAST INDIES. 
Tiade in 1980 —The trade ui 1930 was distributed as fellows — 


Country 

Imports 

Country 

Expoi ts 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

Netherlands 

Japan 

Singapore . 

United States . 

Great Britain 

Germany . 

British India 

Australia . 

1,000 fl 
189 950 
100,120 
93,190 
89,510 
87,240 
84,860 
60,790 
25,110 

1,000 11 
186,780 
114,840 
111,680 
180, 4t0 
116,200 
114,750 
66,920 
26,580 

Singapore 

Netherlands 

United States . 
British India . 

Great Britain . 

Hong Kong 

Japan 

China 

Franco . 

Australia. 

Germany . 

1,000 fl. 
251,280 
211,960 
146,870 
138,080 
98,660 
61.100 
45,690 
44,490 
83,330 
28,170 
21,480 

1,000 fl. 
802,970 
231,100 
105,280 
148,590 
127,690 
45, .380 
47,970 
56,220 
59.520 
87,140 
87,470 
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NICARAGUA. 

Managua destroy ed,^0\\ March 31, 1981, a violent earthquake almost completely 
destroyed the city of Managua, the capital of Nicaragua. 

SIAM. 

Trade in 1 9? 0. —Imports, 170,030,000 hahts ; exports, 187,750,000 bahts. 

British Military Attachh. 

At Pane. — Lt.-Col. G. G. Waterhouse, M.C 
At Rome.—ht.-Co\. H. R. 0. Stevens, D S.O. 

At Vienna, Budapest and Berne . — Brevet Lt.-Col. F. N. Mason MacFarlane, M.C., R.A. 
At Madrid and Lisbon . — Major M. M. Parry-Jones, M.C. 



PART THE FIRST 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 




THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Tpie British Empire consists of: — 

I. Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Channel Islands, 
AND Isle of Man. 

II. The Irish Free State, India, the Dominions, Colonies, 
Protectorates, and Dependencies. 

Reigaing King and Emperor. 

Qeorge V., born June 3, 1865, son of King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra, eldest daughter of King Christian iX., of Denmark ; married 
July 6, 1893, to Victoria Mary ^ born May 26, 1867, daughter of the late Duke 
of Teck ; succeeded to the crown on the death of his father. May 6, 1910. 

Living Ohildren of the King, 

I. Edward Albert, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, Duke of 
Rothesay, Heir-apparent, born June 23, 1894. 

II. Prince Albert Frederick, Duke of York, born December 14, 1895 ; 
married Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, April 26, 1923. Offspring : Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary, April 21, 1926 ; Margaret Rose, August 21, 1930. 

III. Princess Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary^ born April 26, 1897 ; 
married Viscount Lascelles (now the 6th Earl of Hare wood), K.G., D.S.O., 
February 28, 1922. Offspring t—George Henry Hubert, February 7, 1923 ; 
Gerald David, August 21, 1924. 

IV. Prince Henry William, born March 31, 1900 ; created Baron Culloden, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester, on March 31, 1928. 

V. Prince George Edward, born December 20, 1902. 

Living SUten of the King, 

I. Princess Vtetoria Alexandra, born July 6, 18(58. 

II. Princess Maud Charlotte, born November 2G, 1SG9; married July 22, 1S9G, to 
Charles, Prince of Denmark, now King Haakon VII. of Norway. Ottsprmgi—Dlav, Crown 
Prince of Norway, born July 2, 1903. 

Living Brother and Sisters of the late King, 

I. Princess Louise, born March 18, 1848; married March 21, 1871, to John, Marquis of 
Lome, who became Duke of Argyll, April 24, 1900, and died May 2, 1914. 

II. Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, born May 1, 1850; married March 13, 1879, to 
Princess Louise of Prussia, bom July 25, 1860, died March 14, 1917. Living offspring.— (1) 
Arthur, born Jan. 18, 1888, married Alexandra Victoria, Duchess of Fife, October 16, 
1013 ; (2) Patricia, born March 17, 1880, married February 27, 1919, Hon. Alexander R. M. 
Ramsay, D.S.O., R.N. 

III Princess Beatrice, bora April 14, 1867 ; married July 28, 1885, to Prince Henry (died 
January 20, 1896), thii-d son of Prince Alexander of Hesse. Living offspring (1) Alexander 
Albert, born Nov. 28, 1886, married Lady Irene Denison ; (2) Victoria Eugenie, bora Oct. 24, 
1887, married May 81, 1906, to Alfonso XIII., King of Spain. 

The King’s legal title rests on the statute of 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 3, by 
which the succession to the Crown of Great Britain and Ireland was settled 
on the Princess Sophia of Hanover and the ‘heirs of her body being 
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Protestants.' By Act of Parliament, 1927, the title of the King is declared to 
be ‘ George V., by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.’ 
By proclamation of July 17, 1917, the Royal family became known as the 
House and Family of Windsor. 

By Letters Patent of November 30, 1917, the titles of Royal Highness 
and Prince or Princess are (except for existing titles) to be restricted to the 
Sovereign’s children, the children of the Sovereign's sons, and the eldest 
living son of the eldest son of the Prince of Wales. 

Provision is made for the support of the Royal household by the settlement of the Civil 
List soon after the coramencement of each reign (For historical details, see Year- 
Book for 1008, p. 5.) By Act of 10 Ed. VII. and 1 Geo. V. c 28 (August 3, 1910), the Civil 
List of the King, after the usual surrender of hereditary revenues, is flxed at 470,0001., of 
which 110,0001 IS anpropriated to the privy purse of the King and Queen, 125,800/. for 
salaries of the Royal household and retired allowances, 193,0001. for household expenses, 

20.0001 for works, 13,2001 for alms and bounty, and 8,0001. remains unappropriated. 
The same Civil List Act of 1910 also provides for an annuity of 70,0001 to Queen Mary in 
the event of her surviving the King. Should the Prince of Wales marry, the Piincess 
of Wales will receive an annuity of 10,0001., and should she survive the Prince of Wales, 
this annuity will bo raised to one of 30,0001. Further, there is to be paid to trustees for 
the benefit of the King’s children (other than the Duke of Cornwall) an annual sum of 

10.0001 in respect of each son (other than the Duke of Cornwall) who attains the age of 21 
years, and a further annual sum of 15,0001. in respect of each such son who marries, and 
an annuity of 6,0001. in respect of each daughter who attains the age of 21 or marries. The 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Keeper of 
the King’s Privy Purse are appointed the Royal Trustees under this Act. The King has 
paid to him the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, the payments made therefrom, in 
1929 being 62,0001. for II is Majesty’s use. 

On the Consolidated Fund are charged likewise the following sums allowed to members 
Of the royal family —26,0001 a year to the Duke of Connaught ; 6,0001 to H.R.H. Helena 
Augusta Victoria (Princess Christian); 6,0001. to Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll; 
6,0001. to H R.H Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore , and 6,0001. to each of the late King’s 
daughters 

The Heir Apparent has an income from the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
payment m 1926 on his account being 60,7131. 


Sovereigns and sovereign rulers of Great Britain, from the union of the 
crowns of England and Scotland : — 


House of Stuart. 

Date of 
Accession. 

James I. ... 

Charles I. 

. 1603 
, 1626 

Commonwealth, 


Parliamentary Executive 
Protectorate , 

. 1649 
. 1653 

House of Stuart, 


Charles II. 

James II. 

. 1660 
. 1685 

House of Stuart' Orange. 

William and Mary . 
William III. . 

. 1689 
. 1694 



Date of 
Accession. 

House of Stuart. 

Anne .... 

. 1702 

House of Hanover. 

George I. 

. 1714 

George II. . 

. 1727 

George III. . 

. 1760 

George IV. . 

. 1820 

William IV. . 

. 1830 

Victoria 

. 1887 

House of Saxe-Cohurg and 

Ootha, 

Edward VII. . • . 

. 1901 

House of Windsor. 

1 

George V, . . . 

. 1910 


1 Change of title made July 17, 1917. Formerly House of Baxo-Coburg and Gotha. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Constitution and Government. 

I. Imperial and Central. 

The supremo legislative power of the British Empire is vested in Parlia- 
ment. Parliament is summoned by the writ of the sovereign issued out of 
Chancery, by advice of the Privy Council, at least twenty days previous 
to its assembling. 

Since 1914 the sittings of Parliament have been interrupted only by 
comparatively short intervals. Every session must end with a prorogation, 
and all Bills which have not been passed during the session then lapse. A 
dissolution may occur by the will of the sovereign, or, as is most usual, 
during the recess, by proclamation, or finally by lapse of time, the statutory 
limit ot the duration of any Parliament being five years. 

Under the Parliament Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo. V, ch. 13), all Money Bills 
(so certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons), if not passed by the 
House of Lords without amendment, may become law without their con- 
currence on the royal assent being signified. Public Bills, other than 
Money Bills or a Bill extending the maximum duration of Parliament, if 
passed by the House of Commons in three successive sessions, whether of the 
same Parliament or not, and rejected each time, or not passed, by the House of 
Lords, may become law without their concurrence on the royal assent being 
signified, jirovided that two years have elapsed between the second reading 
in the first session of the House of Commons and the third reading in the 
third session. All Bills coming under this Act must reach the House of Lords 
at least one month before the end of the session. Finally, the Parliament 
Act limited the maximum duration of Parliament to five years. 

The present form of Parliament, as divided into two Houses of Legislature, 
the Lords and the Commons, dates from the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The House of Lords consists of peers who hold their seats — (i) by 
hereditary right ; (ii) by creation of the sovereign ; (iii) by virtue of office — 
Law Lords, and English archbishops (2) and bishops (24) ; (iv) by election for 
life — Irish peers (28) ; (v) by election for duration of Parliament — Scottish 
peers (16). The full house would consist of about 740 members, but the 
voting strength is about 720. 

The House of Commons consists of members representing County, 
Borough, and University constituencies. No one under 21 years of age can 
be a member of Parliament. Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, and Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified 
from sitting as members ; Government contractors, and sheriffs, and returning 
officers for the localities for which they act, are also among those disqualified. 
No English or Scottish peer can be elected to the House of Commons, but 
non-representative Irish peers are eligible. Under the Parliament (Qualifi- 
cation of Women) Act, 1918, women are also eligible, and the first woman 
member took her seat in December, 1919. 

In August, 1911, by resolution of the House of Commons, provision was 
first made for the payment of a salary of 400?. per year to members, other 
than those already in receipt of salaries as officers of the House, as Ministers, 
or as officers of His Majesty’s household. Payment began as from April 1, 
1911. This provision does not extend to the House of Lords. 

Under the Representation of the People (Equal Franchise) Act, 1928, the 
qualifications for the franchise are the same for men and women. Electors, 
for inclusion in the new register, must be of full age (twenty-one years), and 
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have resided, or occupied business premises of an annual value of not less 
than ten pounds, in tne same parliamentary borough or county, or one con- 
tiguous thereto, for the qualifying period of three months ending on 
December 1, 1928, and in Scotland, on December 16, 1928. There is also a 
University franchise, to be qualified for which a person must be twenty-one 
years of age, and must have taken a degree, or in the case of a woman, have 
fulfilled the conditions which would entitle a man to a degree. 

Every registered elector is entitled to vote at an election, but no person 
may vote at a general election for more than two constituencies, for one of 
which there must be a residential qualification. The second vote must rest 
on a different qualification, and each vote must be recorded in a different 
constituency. 

Disqualified for registration are (among others) peers, infants, aliens, 
bankrupts, lunatics and idiots. Receipt of poor relief or other alms does 
not count as a disqualification. 

Two remsters of electors must be prepared each year, one in the spring, 
and the other in the autumn, except in Ireland, where only one is required ; 
and the authorised expenses are met by local and State funds in equal 
parts. University registers may be made up as the governing bodies decide, 
and a registration fee not exceeding IZ. may bo charged. 

In university constituencies returning two or more members the elections 
must be according to the principle of proportional representation, each 
elector having one transferable vote. At a general election all polls must 
be held on tlie same day, except in the case of Orkney and Shetland, 
and of university elections. Provision is made for absent electors to vote, 
in certain cases by proxy. 

Under the same Act the seats in Great Britain were redistributed 
on the basis of one member of the House of Commons for every 70,000 of the 
population. By a separate Act, redistribution in Ireland was made on the 
basis of one for every 43,000 of the population. The total membership 
of the House of Commons was thereby raised from 670 (as established in 
1885) to 707. In 1922 the number was reduced to 616 (including 13 from 
Northern Ireland), owing to the establishment of separate parliaments in 
Ireland. 

The electorate in 1929 numbered 28,850,000. Under the provisions of 
the Representation of the People Act, 1928, it is estimated that about 
6,000,000 new voters were added to the register in 1929. 

The following is a table of the duration of Parliaments called since the 
accession of King Edward VII. (for heads of the Administrations see p. 8). 


Reign 

When met 

When dissolved 

Existed 

Edward VII. 

13 

Feb. 1900 

10 

Jan. 

1910 

Y. 

3 

M. 

11 

D. 

24 

„ and George V. 

15 

Feb. 1910 

28 

Nov. 

1910 

0 

■1 

IS 

George V. . 

It » • • 

31 

Jan. 1911 

25 

Nov. 

1918 

7 

9 

26 

4 

Feb. 1919 

26 

Oct. 


8 

8 

22 


20 

Nov. 1922 

16 

Nov. 

1923 


11 

27 


8 

Jan. 1924 


Oct. 

1924 

0 

MM 

1 


2 

Dec. 1924 

10 

May 

1929 

4 

5 

7 

if . • • 

25 

June 1929 





— 



The executive government is vested nominally in the Crown, but 
practically in a committee of Ministers, called thej Cabinet, whose existence 
18 dependent on the support of a majority in the House of Commons. 

The head of the Ministry is the Prime Minister, a position first constitu- 
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tionally recognised, and special precedence accorded to the holder, in 1905. No 
salary is attached to the office of Prime Minister, as such, and it is usually held 
in conjunction with some other high office of State, generally that of First Lord 
of the Treasury. His colleagues in the Ministry are appointed on his recom- 
mendation, and he dispenses the greater portion of the patronage of the 
Crown. 

The present Government (appointed June 8, 1929) consists of the follow- 
ing members : 


{a) The Cabinet. 

1 . Prime Minister y First Lord of the Treasury y and Leader of the House 
of Commons. — Right Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonaldy born 1866. Prime 
Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, Foreign Secretary, 1924. Present 
appointment, 1929. 

2. Lord Privy Seal. — Right Hon. Thomas Johnstony born 1882. Present 
appointment, 1931. 

3. Lord President of the Council. — Right Hon. Lord Parmoory K.C.Y.O., 
born 1852. Lord President of the Council, 1924. Present appointment, 
1929. 

4. Lord Chancellor. — Right Hon. Lord Sankey, G.B.E., born 1866. 
Present appointment, 1929. 

5. Chancellor of the Exchequer. — Right Hon. Philip SnowdeUy born 1864. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1924. Present appointment, 1929. 

6. Secretary of State for Home Affairs. — Right Hon. John R. ClyneSy 
born 1869. Lord Privy Seal, 1924. Present appointment, 1929. 

7. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. — Right Hon. Arthur Ilavder^ 
soiiy born 1863. Home Secretary, 1924. Present appointment, 1929. 

8. Secretary of Stale for the Dominions, — Right Hon. James H. ThomaSy 
born 1872. Colonial Secretary, 1924 j Lord Privy Seal, 1929. Present 
appointment, 1930. 

9. Secretary of Stale for the Colonies. — Right Hon. Lord Passfieldy born 

1859. President, Board of Trade, 1924. Present appointment, 1929. 

10. Secretary of State for War. — Right Hon. Thomas ShaWy C.B E., 
born 1872. Minister of Labour, 1924. Present appointment, 1929. 

11. Secretary of State for India. — Right Hon. W. Wedgwood BenUy 
D.S.O., D.F.C., born 1877. Present appointment, 1929. 

12. Secretary of State for Air. — Right Hon. Lord Amnlrecy K.C., born 

1860. Present appointment, 1930. 

13. First Lord of the Admiralty. — Right Hon. Albert V. Alexander y 
born 1887. Parliamentary Secretary, 1924. Present appointment, 1929. 

14. President of the Board of Trade — Right Hon. William Orahaniy 
born 1887. Financial Secretary to Treasury, 1924. Present appointment, 
1929. 

15. Minister of Health. — Right Hon. Arthur Oreenwoody born 1880. 
Parliamentary Secretary to Minister of Health, 1924. Present appointment, 
1929. 

16. Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. — Right Hon. Christopher 
Addison, M.D., born 1869. President, Local Government Board, 1919. 
Present appointment, 1981. 

17. Secretary for Scotland. — Right Hon. William AdamsoUy born 1863. 
Secretary for Scotland, 1924. Present appointment, 1929. 
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18. President of the Board of Education. — Right Hon. Hastings B. 
Lees- Smith, born 1878. Postmaster-General, 1929. Present appointment, 
1931. 

19. Minister of Labour , — Right Hon. Margaret G. Bondjield, born 1873. 
Parliamentary Secretary to Minister of Labour, 1024. Present appointment. 
1929. 

20. First Commissioner of JVorJcs . — Right Hon. George Lansbiirii, born 
1859. Present appointment, 1 929. 


(5) Other Ministers. 


Attorney-General. — Sir William A. Jowitt^ K.C., born 1885. 

Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster. — Lord Ponsonby, l)orn 1871. 

Minister of Pensions. — Right Hon. Frederick 0. Roberts, born 1876. 
Minister of Transport — Herbert Morrison, born 1888. 

Solicitor-General. — Sir Richard Stafford Cripps, K.C., born 1889. 
Postmaster-General. — Majci Clement R. Atlee, born 1883. 

Lord Advocate. — Craigie Aitchison, K.0 , born 1882. 

Solicitor-General for Scotland . — J. C. Watson, K.C., born 1883. 

Heads of the Admini.strations since 1902 (L = Liberal, C = Conservative, 
Lab. = Labour). 


Heads of Dates of 

Administrations. Appointment. 

A. J. Balfour (C), July 14, 1902 

Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman (L), Dec. 5 1905 

H. H. Asquith (L), April 8, 1908 

H. H. Asquith (Coalition), 

May 25, 1915 


Heads of Dates of 

Administrations. Appointment. 

D Lloyd George( Coalition ), Dec. 7,1916 
A. Bonar Law (C.), Oct. 23, 1922 

S. Baldwin (C. ), May 22, 1923 

R. MacDonald (Lab.), Jan. 22, 1924 

S. Baldwin (C ), Nov. 4, 1924 

R. MacDonald (Lab.), Juno 8, 1929 


The state of parties in the House of Commons after the general election of May, 
1929, was as follows (the flgiires in brackets indicate the position as on May 30, 1929): — 
Labour, 287 [162]; Conservatives (Unionists), 2601400]; Liberals, 59 [46]; Independents, 
9 [7] ; total, 615. 


11. Local Government. 

England and Wales. — In each county the Crown is represented by H.M. 
Lieutenant. There is also a sheriff, who represents the executive of the 
Crown, an under-sheriff, a clerk of the peace and a clerk of the County 
Council, coroners, who are appointed and paid by the County Councils, and 
other officers. The licensing of persons to sell intoxicating liquors, and 
the administration of the criminal law — except that which deals with some 
of the graver offences — are in the hands of the magistrates. 

For the purposes of local government England and Wales are divided 
primarily into sixty-two administrative counties, including the county of 
London, and eigh^-three County Boroughs* The counties are administered 
by the justices and by a popularly-elected Council, called a County Council, 
who co-opt a prescribed number of aldermen, either from their own body or 
from outside it. Aldermen are elected for six years, half of them retiring 
every third year. A councillor is elected for three years. The jurisdiction 
of tne County Councils covers the administration of higher and (outside 
certain Boroughs and Urban Districts) elementary education ; maintenance 
of main roads and bridges ; work in relation to agriculture (diseases of 
animals, destructive insects and pests, land drainage, fertilisers and feeding 
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stuffs, small holdings and allotments) ; provision of mental hospitals and 
other public health work (schemes for treatment of tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases, for maternity and child welfare, and for the welfare of the blind ; 
accommodation and care of mental defectives ; prevention of pollution of 
rivers ; and supervision of milk and other food supplies). The control of 
the county police is vested in a standing joint committee composed of equal 
numbers of magistrates and of members of the County Council. The 
Metropolitan police are, however, under the control of the Home 
Secretary. 

Secondly, the administrative counties, with the exception of the County 
of London, are subdivided into * County Districts ' which are either * Urban 
Districts’ or ‘Rural Districts.’ Generally speaking, an urban district 
comprises a town or a small area more or less densely populated, and a 
rural district takes in several country parishes. County District Councils 
administer the Public Health and Highway Acts, and exercise powers 
under the Housing Acts. Urban Authorities may also take over the 
maintenance and repair of main roads from County Councils ; provide 
burial grounds, allotments, baths and washhouses, libraries, open spaces, 
museums, isolation hospitals, &c. ; establish and manage trading services 
(gas, electricity, water, trams, &c.). Councils of Boroughs which had 
over 10,000, and of Urban Districts wliich had over 20,000 people in 
1901 are also usually the local authorities for elementary education. Rural 
District Councils may also make arrangements for an adequate water 
supply ; and exercise any ‘ urban powers ’ conferred on them by the Minister 
of Health. 

Under the Local Government Act, 1929, the functions of the Poor Law 
authorities are transferred to county and county borough councils. These 
functions include the organisation and management of indoor and outdoor 
relief, responsibility for collection of fundamental vital statistics and 
responsibility for the provision, maintenance and management of all public 
institutions for the cure of diseases. Provision is also made under the Act 
to secure for every county district council the services of a medical officer of 
health. Industrial and freight-transport hereditaments are derated to the 
extent of three-fourths and agricultural lands are completely derated. The 
Act provides for the abolition of most of the assigned revenue grants, of the 
grants under the Agricultural Rates Acts, and of the percentage grants paid 
in respect of health services and certain roads. In place of these a grant 
comprising the equivalent of the total loss to local authorities both of rates 
and of grants under the Act, together with a substantial amount of new 
money, will be distributed as a “ block grant” fixed for five years at a time 
on a basis of local need and ascertained by means of a formula. To avoid the 
difficulties created by a sudden change in the revenues of local authorities 
the allocation of grant will not be entirely by the formula until 1947. 

The main central authority in London is the County Council, created 
by the Local Government Act of 1888. It has considerable powers in regard 
to public health, housing, bridges and ferries, asylums, street improvements, 
paras, main drainage, fire brigade, sanitary control, education, and numerous 
other matters. It is also the tramway authority for the county. The City 
Corporation has powers respecting sanitation, police, bridges, justice, &c., 
in the City of London. London comprises the ancient city with an area of 
one square mile, and an area of 118 square miles beyond the city, which is 
divided into 28 metropolitan boroughs, under the London Government Act, 
1899, each with a mayor, aldermen, and councillors (women are eligible). 
The Councils have powers in regard to public health, highways, rating, 
housing, education Ac., but they are not municipal boroughs in t& 

B 2 
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statutory sense as in the rest of the Kingdom. The County Council has 
certain powers of control over them. . 

In all incorporated towns, local business is administered by a municipal 
Corporation. There are two kinds of municipal boroughs, County Boroughs 
and Non- County Boroughs. A number of the latter are small boroughs of 
special and generally ancient jurisdiction. Most of the County Boroughs 
and a number of the Non- County Boroughs have a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions. The County Boroughs are outside the jurisdiction of the County 
Councils. A municipal Corporation consists of the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses, and acts through a Council elected by the burgesses— practically 
by the ratepayers. The councillors serve for three years (women are 
eligible), one-third retiring annually ; * the aldermen are elected by the 
Council, and the mayor, who serves for one year, also by the Council. 
A Town Council as an Urban Authority is invested with all the normal 
powers of an Urban District Council ; and in addition certain powers, such 
as making byelaws or maintaining a separate police force, are conferred 
either upon all Town Councils oi upon Councils of towns of certain sizes, 
or complying with other conditions, in virtue of their status as Councils of 
incorporated towns. 

Scotland . — A Local Government Act was passed for Scotland in 1889 
and followed in its main outlines the English Act of the previous year. The 
powers of local administration in counties formerly exercised by the Com- 
missioners of Supply, the Justices and Road Trustees were either wholly or in 
part transferred to County Councils, which took over their duties and respon- 
sibilities in 1890. By the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894, a Local 
Government Board for Scotland was constituted, consisting of the Secretary 
for Scotland as President, the Solicitor-General for Scotland, the Under- 
secretary for Scotland, and three other members nominated by the Crown. 
The latter Act provided that a Parish Council should be established in every 
parish to take the place of the Parochial Boards. Their principal function 
is the administration oi the Poor Laws, and in addition they exercise powers 
similar to those of the Parish Councils in England. There were 869 civil 
parishes in 1921. The powers and duties of the Local Government Board 
were by the Scottish Board of Health Act, 1919, transferred to the Scottish 
Board of Health, constituted as in that Act provided. Municipal bodies 
exist in the towns of Scotland, as in those of England. Each burgh has a 
Town Council consisting of a Provost or Lord Provost, Bailies and Councillors. 
The Provost is the head of the Scottish municipality and holds office for 
three years. Bailies are selected by the Councillors from among their own 
number; they act as magistrates and sit as such in police courts. There 
are in Scotland three principal kinds of burghs, numbering altogether 201 
(1921 census) : (1) Royal Burghs, i.e, burghs created by a Charter of the 
Crown ; (2) Parliamentary Burghs, which possess statutory constitutions 
almost identical with those of the Royal Burghs ; (8) Police Burghs, con- 
stituted under a general Police Act. All burghs of whatever class have 
new Town Councils and their administration is regulated by the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) and Town Councils (Scotland) Acts or corresponding local 
Acts. The Local Government (Scotland) Bill, 1929, makes many drastic 
changes in the local government machinery so as to bring it in line as far as 
possible with that set up for England and Wales. The new units of local 
government are the county councils and burghs with a population of over 
20,000. Only the four great cities are Poor Law authorities and parisfi 
councils are abolished. 
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Area and Population. 

L Pkooress and ‘Present Condition. 

The population was thus distributed at the census, taken June 19, 
1921 


Divisions 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Population on 
June 19, 1921 

England (including Monmouth- 
shire) 

Wales 

Scotland 

Isle of Man .... 
Channel Islands 

60,874 
7,466 
30,405 
221 1 

P I 

16,977,647 

1,097,592 

2,347,642 

27,329 

41,741 

18,703,372 

1, 108,08s 
2,534,855 
32,965 
48,489 

35,681,019 

2,205,680 

4,882,497 

60,284 

90,230 

Total .... 

89,041 1 

20,491,951 1 

22,427.750 

42,910,710 


Population at each of the four previous decennial censuses : — 


Divisions 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

England .... 

24,613,926 

27,489,228 

30,813,043 

34,045,290 

Wales .... 

1,360,513 

1,513,297 

1,714,800 

2,025,202 

4,760,904 

Scotland .... 

3,735.673 

4,025,647 

4,472,103 

Isle of Man 

53,558 

55,608 

54,752 

52,016 

Channel Islands 

87,702 

92,234 

95,618 

96,899 

Army, Navy, and Mer-\ 
chant Seamen abroad j 

215,374 

1 

224,211 

367,736 

145,729 

Total , . , . 

30,066,646 |33,400,225 j37,518,052 

41,126,040 


In 1911, in Wales and Monmouthshire 100,292 persons S years of age and upwards, or 
7*9 per cent, of the total population, were able to speak Welsh only, and 787,074, or 32*5 
per cent., able to speak Welsh and English. In Scotland in 1921, 9,829 persons 3 years 
of age and upwaids could speak Gaelic only, and 148,950 could speak Gaelic and English. 

The age distribution of the population of Groat Britain in 1921 was as 
follows : — 






Numbers in thousands 



Age-group 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Great Britain 


Under 

5 . . . 

3,322 

472 

3,794 

5 and 

under 

10 

3,619 

477 

8,996 

10 



15 

3,660 

490 

4,150 

16 



20 . . . 

3,603 

478 

3,981 

20 



25 . . . 

8,151 

429 

3,680 

25 



35 . . . 

5,761 

714 

6,476 

85 



45 . . . 

6,346 

633 

5.979 

45 



« « • 

4,420 

535 

4,955 

66 



65 . . . 

2,913 

362 

8,275 

C5 



70 . . . 

986 

1 123 

1,109 

70 



1 5 « • • 

657 1 

84 

741 

76 



85 . • . 

572 

74 

G46 

85 and upwards 

76 j 

11 

87 


Total 

. 

87,886 1 

1 4,882 

1 42,768 
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Estimated population (in thousands) of Great Britain and its divisions 
(exclusive of army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad) at the end of June: — 


Year 

(30 June) 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Total of 

Great Britain 

1926 

39,067,000 

4,892,000 

43,964,000 

1927 

39,290,000 

4,895,000 

44,182,000 

1928 j 

39,482,000 

4,893,000 j 

44,375,000 

1929 i 

39,607,000 

4,884,000 

44,491,000 

1930^ 

39,806,000 

4,886,000 ! 

44,692,000 


1 Provisional figures. 


1. England and Wales. 


The census population of England and Wales 1801 to 1921 : — 


Bate of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop per 
sq. mite 

Date of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 . 

8,892,636 

152 

1871 

22,712,266 

389 

1811 . 

10,164,256 

174 

1881 . 

26,974,439 

445 

1821 . 

12,000,236 

206 

1891 . 

29,002,525 

497 

1831 . 

13,896,797 

238 

1901 . 

32,527,843 

558 

1841 . 

16,914,148 

273 

1911 . . 

36,070,492 

618 

1851 . 

17.927,609 

307 

1921 . . : 

37,886,699 

649 

1861 . 

20,066,224 

344 





Population of England and Wales and of the Administrative Counties 
and County Boroughs in 1901, 1911 and 1921. (For areas of administrative 
counties, &c., 1911, see Statesman’s Yeak-Book for 1916, p. 17.) 



Area in 
Statute 
Acres, 1921 
(Land and 
Inland 
Water). 
Counties, 


Census Population 



Counties, including 

County Boroughs 

Administra- 

tive 

Counties 

only 


including 

County 

Boroughs 

1901 

1911 

19 

1921* 

Enqlam>, 

Bedfordshire 

802,942 

171,707 

194,588 

206,402 

206,462 

202,548 

286,171 

Berkshire .... 

403,834 

259,009 

280,794 

294,821 

Buckinghamshire . 

479,300 

197,046 

219,561 

236,171 

Cambridgeshire 

315,168 

120,264 

128,322 

129,602 

129,602 

Isle of Ely . 

238,078 

64,495 

69,762 

966,967 

73,817 

78,817 

Cheshire .... 

657,950 , 

835,941 

1,026,724 

626,227 

Cornwall .... 

868,167 

322,334 

828,098 

820,705 

320,705 

Cumberland 

973,086 

266,983 

266,746 

278,173 

220,463 

Derbyshire 

650,369 

699,694 

683,423 

714,662 

584,866 

Devonshire 

1,671,364 

662,196 

699,703 

709,614 

489,996 

Dorsetshire 

625,612 

202,063 

223,266 

228,160 

228,160 

Durham .... 

649 244 

1,187,474 

1,869,860 

1,479,083 

1,470,257 

767,651 

943,718 

Essex .... 

979,532 

1,083,998 

1,860,881 

920,141 

Gloucestershire 

805,794 

708,489 

736,118 

829,346 

Hampshire * . . . 

958,896 

717,164 

862,898 

1 910,262 

410,213 

94,666 

Isle of Wight 

94,140 

82,418 

88,186 

94,666 

* Administrative County of Southampton. 


Corrected figures. 
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Area in 
Statute 

L. 

Census Population 



Acres, 1921 
(Land and 
Inland 
Water). 

Counties, including 

County Boroughs 

Admini- 

strative 

Counties 

only. 

1921 


Counties, 

including 

County 

Boroughs 

1901 

1911 

1921 

England {cont.)— 






Herefordshire . 

538.924 

114,125 

114,269 

113,189 

113,189 

Hertfordshire . 

404,523 

258,4-23 

311,284 

333,195 

333,195 

Huntingdonshire 

233,985 

54,125 

55,577 

54,741 

54,741 

Kent .... 

975,965 

961,139 

1,045, .591 

1,111,666 

1,117,929 

Lancashire 

1,104,555 

5.32.779 

4,378,293 

4,756,044 

4,927,484 

1,746,238 

Leicestershire . 

437,490 

476,553 

494,409 

260,326 

Lincolnshire— 

The parts of Holland . 

263,355 

77,610 

82,280 

85,254 

85,254 

The parts of Kesteven . 

469,142 

972,796 

103,962 

107,832 

108,250 

108,250 

The parts of Lindsey 

318,450 

373,848 

408,698 

260,301 

London .... 

74.850 

4,536,267 

4,521,685 

4,484,523 

4,484,523 

Middlesex .... 

148,692 

792.476 

1,126,465 

1,253,002 

1,253,002 

Monmouthshire 

349,552 

208,076 

395,719 

460,794 

358,436 

Norfolk .... 

1,315.064 

476,553 

499,116 

504,203 

322,932 

Northamptonshire . 

585,148 

294,506 

803,707 

302,404 

211,509 

Soke of Peterborough . 

53,464 

41,122 

44,718 

46,959 

46,959 

Northumberland 

1,291,515 

603,119 

696,893 

746,096 

407,317 

Nottinghamshire 

540,123 

514,459 

604,098 

641,149 

878,525 

Oxfordshire 

479,220 

179,962 

189,481 

189,615 

132,579 

Rutlandshire . 

97,273 

19,709 

20,346 

18,376 

18,876 

Shropshire 

861,800 

239,783 

246,307 

243,062 

243,062 

Somersetshire . 

1,037,504 

434.960 

458,009 

465,710 

397,041 

Staffordshire . 

741,318 

1,183,998 

1,279,649 

1,348,877 

710,865 

Suffolk, East . 

557,353 

255,800 

277,155 

291,073 

211,702 

Suffolk, West . 

390,916 

117,553 

116,905 

108,985 

108,985 

Surrey .. . . 

401,833 

653,661 

845,578 

930,086 

739,402 

Sussex, East 

530,555 

450 979 

487,070 

532,187 

261,234 

Sussex, West . 

401,916 

151,276 

176.308 

195,810 

195,810 

Warwickshhe . 

605 275 

1,083,069 

1,247,418 

1,389,977 

342,376 

Westmorland . 

504,917 

64,409 

63,575 

65,746 

65,746 

Wiltshire .... 

864,101 

271,394 1 

286,822 

292,208 

292,208 

Worcestershire , 

45S,352 

303,490 

387,688 

406,842 

801,115 

Yorkshire, East Biding 

750,115 

385,007 

432,759 

460,880 

173,730 

Yorkshire, North Riding . 

1,862,058 

377,338 

419,546 

466,436 

825,366 

Yorkshire West Riding . 

1,773,529 

2,761,821 

3,045,377 

3,181,174 

1,508,379 

York, City of 

3,730 

77,914 

82,282 

84,039 

84,039 

Totals . 

32,559,868 

80,813,043 

34,046,290 

35,681,019 

23,636,698 

Wales 

Anglesey .... 

170,030 

I 

60,606 1 

60,928 

51,744 

51.744 

Brecknockshire. 

469 281 

54,213 1 

59,287 

61,222 

61.222 

Cardiganshire . 

443,189 

61,078 

59,879 

60,881 

60,881 

Carmarthenshire 

688,472 

136,328 

160,406 

175,073 

175,073 

Carnarvonshire 

866,006 

126,649 

125,048 

130,975 

130,975 

Denbighshire . 

420,080 

181,582 

144,783 

154,842 

154,842 

Flintshire .... 

168 707 

81,485 

92,705 

! 106,617 

106,617 

Glamorganshire 

620,466 

859, 93i 

1,120,910 i 

, 1,252,481 

814.627 

Merionethshire . 

422,372 

1 48,852 

45,565 i 

1 45,087 

46,087 

Montgomeryshire 

510,110 

64,901 

63,146 

1 61,263 

61,263 

Pembrokeshire . 

398,008 

87,894 

89,960 j 

1 91,978 

91,978 

Radnorshire 

301,165 

28,281 

22,690 

i 23,517 

23,517 

Total Wales (12 Counties) 

4,780,470 

1,714,800 

2,025,202 { 

i 2,205,680 

1,767,826 

Totals— 






England and Wales 

87,340,838 

82,527,843 

36,070,402 

87,886,699 

25,304,524 
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The area and population of the County Boroughs, and more important 
other Boroughs, are given in the following table. The County Boroughs are 
designated by the letters C. B. 



Area in 
Statute 

Census 

Population 

Estimated 

Population 


Acres, 1921 

1911 

1921 

mid-1929. 

England 

Accrington .... 

3,427 

45,029 

43,596 

44,220 

Ashton-under-Lyne . 

1,345 

45,172 

48,335 

51,750 

Barnsley (C.B.) 

2,385 

50,614 

53,661 

71,700 

BaiTow-in-Furnesa (C. B. ) 

11,002 

63,770 

74,244 

64,8.50 

Bath, City of (C.B.) . 

5,152 

69,178 

68,669 

69,240 

Bedford 

2,223 

39,183 

40,242 

41,470 

Birkenhead (C.B.) . 

8,909 

130,794 

145,677 

157,600 

Birmingham, City of (C B ) 

43,601 

840,202 

910,444 

968,500 

125,300 

Blackburn (C.B.) . 

7,420 

133,052 

126,643 

Blackpool (C.B.) 

5,189 

60,746 

99,639 

99,800 

Bolton (C.B.) .... 

15,260 

180,851 

178,683 

181,500 

Bootle (C.B.) .... 

1,947 

69,876 

76,487 

80,400 

Bournemouth (C.B.) 

6,545 

79,183 

91,761 

97,. ’<60 

Bradford City of (C.B.) . 

22,881 

288,458 

285,961 

294,605 a 

Brighton (C.B.) 

2,545 

131,237 

142,430 

146,800^ 

Bristol, City of (C B.) . 

18,430 

357,114 

376,975 

891,145 ‘ 

Burnley (C.B.) . 

4 620 

106,765 

103,157 

100,200 

Bnrton-upon-ih'ent(C.B ) 

4,203 

48,266 

48,909 

48,970 

Bury (C.B.) .... 

5,925 

59,040 

66,403 

56,830 » 

Cambridge .... 

5,457 

66,812 

69,264 

60,730 

Canterbury, City of (C.B ) 

3,976 

24,620 

28,737 

52,710 

22,850* 

Carlisle (C.B.) . 

4,488 

52,225 

56,160 * 

Chatham .... 

4, .356 
4,726 

42,250 

42,013 

41,520* 

Cheltenham .... 

48,942 

48,430 

50,800 

Chester, City of (C.B.) . 

2,863 

39,028 

40,802 

40,750 

Chesterfield .... 

8,474 

53,389 

61,232 

65,270 
44,890 * 

Colchester .... 

11,333 

43,452 

43,393 

Coventry, City of (C.B.) . 

4,147 

106,849 

128,157 

162,100 

Crewe ... 

2,184 

44,960 

46,497 

47,900 

Croydon (C.B ) 

9,012 

169,551 

190,684 

222,300 

Darlington (C.B.) . 

4,614 

57,328 

65,842 

74,150 

Darwen 

6,959 

40,332 

87,906 

37,780 

Derby (C.B.) .... 

5.272 

123,410 

I 129,796 

140,500* 

Dewsbury (C.B.) 

6,720 

53,351 

54,160 

53,020 

Doncaster • . . . 

4,831 

48,455 

54,364 

69,890 

Dover 

1,948 

43,645 

51,079 

39,995 

89,600* 

Dudley (C.B) .... 

3,546 

65,894 

58,870 • 

Ealing 

! 2,946 

61,222 

07,755 

104,000 

Eastbourne (C.B . 

6,474 

52,642 

62,028 

58,570 

East Ham (C.B.) 

8,824 

133,487 

143,240 

147,600 

Eccles 

2,057 

41,944 

44,242 

4.5,040 

Exeter, City of (C.B.) 

4,705 

59,092 

69,682 

61,290* 

Folkestone .... 

2,482 

83,502 

87,536 

85,620 

Gateshead (C.B.) . 

3,132 

4,988 

116,917 

125,142 

122,600 

Gillingham .... 

52,252 

64,020 

56,670* * 

Gloucester, City of (C.B.) 

2,818 

60,036 

51,330 

52,010 

Great Yarmouth (C.B.) . 

8,598 

56,905 

00,700 

58,110 

Grimsby (C.B.) 

2,868 

74,659 

82,856 

91,440 

Halifax (C.B.) .... 

13,984 

*^4,496 

101,553 

99,127 

97,400* 

Hastings (C.B ) 

01,145 

06,495 

62,620 

Hornsey • • . • . 

2,875 

84,592 

42,173 

87,659 

88,460 

Hove 

1,543 

11,875 

46,505 

51,480 

Huddersfield (C.B.) 

107,821 

110,102 

118,100 

Ipswich (C.B.) 

8,112 

78,982 

79,371 

85,800 

Keighley 

3,902 

48,487 

41,921 

40,460 

Kingston-upon-Hull, City of 
(C.B.) 

9,042 

277,991 

287,150 

307,600* 


1 Excluding non-eivilUns. 


2 Extended April 1929. 


» Extended April 1930. 
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Areas in 

Census Population 1 

Estimated 


Statute 
Acres, 1921 

1911 

1921 

Population 

mid.1929. 

England— coniinwed. 





Lancaster 

3,506 

41,410 

40,212 

41,360' 

Leeds, City of (C.B.) 

28,090 

4.64 155 

458, 23J 

478,500 

Leicester, City of (C.B ) 

8,582 

227,222 

234,143 

245,200 

Leigh 

6,359 

44 103 

45,532 

46,850 

Lincoln, City of (C.B ) . 

6,128 

61,346 

66,042 

65,080 ' 

Liverpool, City of (C.B.) 

21,242 

753,353 

802,940 

869,500 

Lowestoft .... 

3,327 

37,886 

44,323 

45,150 

Luton 

3,132 

49,978 

67,075 

05,200 

Maidstone .... 

4,008 

35,475 

37,216 

40,550* 

Manchester, City of (C.B.) 

21,690 

714,885 

730,307 

740,500 

Mansfield .... 

7,068 

36,888 

44,416 

47,130 

Margate ..... 
Middlesbrough (C.B.) 

2,463 

28,458 

46,480 

29,580 

133,100* 

4,159 

119,910 

181,070 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, City of 
(C.B.) 

8,462 

266,603 

275,009 

283,400* 

Newport (Monmouth) (C.B) 

4,604 

83,691 

92,358 

96,990* 

Northampton (C.B.) 

3,469 

7,898 

90,064 

121,490 

00,895 

120,661 

93,970 

124,900* 

Norwich, City of (C.B.) . 

Nottingham, City of (C.B.) 

10,935 

259,901 

262,624 

260,800 

Oldham (C.B ) . 

4,735 

147,483 

144,983 

142,500 

73,810* 

Oxford, City of (C.B.) . 

4,719 

63,048 

57,036 

Plymouth (C.B.) 

5,711 

207,449 

210,086 

199,000* 

Portsmouth (C.B.) . 

7,964 

233,573 

247,284 

242,000* 

Preston (C.B.) .... 

3,964 

117,088 

117,400 

126,100 

Reading (C.B.) 

9,105 

87,693 

92,278 

96,850* 

Rochdale (C.B.) 

6,446 

91,428 

90,816 

90,900 

Rotherham (C. B.) . 

5,957 

62,483 

68,022 

70,790 

St. Helens (C.B.) . 

7,284 

96,551 

102,640 

109,200 

Salford (CB.) .... 

5,202 

2.31,3.67 

234,045 

235,600 

Scarborough .... 

2,727 

24,930 

37,224 

46,179 

39,260 

518,000* 

Sheffield, City of (CB.) . . 

400,183 

490,689 

Smethwick (C.B.) . 

1,929 

70,694 1 

75,760 

85,120 

Southampton (C.B.) 

9,192 

146,096 

160,094 

172,800 

Sonthend-on Sea (C.B.) . 

7,082 

70,676 

106,010 

114,600 

Southport (C.B.) 

9,728 

69,643 

76,621 

80,040 

South Shields (C.B ) 

2,399 

108,647 

116,635 

119,600 

Stockport (C.B.) 

7,068 

119,870 

123,309 

127,800 

67,090 

Stockton-on-Tees 

5,465 

58,521 

64,126 

Stoke-on-Trent (C.B ) 

11,142 

234,534 

240,428 

279,190 

Sunderland (C.B.) . 

3,357 

151,159 

159,055 

184,000 

Swindon 

4,265 

60,751 

54,920 

62,020 

Tynemouth (C B ) . 

4,372 

58,816 

63,770 

65,880 

Wakefield, City of (C.B. ). 

4,060 

61,511 

52,891 

56,640 

Wallasey (C.B.) . 

3,324 

78,504 

90,809 

101,30 

Wallsend 

3,420 

41,461 

42,995 

44,800 

Walsall (C.B.) .... 

7,483 

92,115 

96,926 

100,100 

Warrington (C.B.) . 

3.057 

72,166 

76,811 

79,400* 

West Bromwich (C.B.) . 

6,869 

68,332 

73,647 

80.840 

West Ham (C.B) . 

4,683 

289,080 

300,860 

807,600 

West Hartlepool (C.B.) . 

2,684 

63,923 

68,641 

60,370 

Wigan (C.B.) . . . . 

6,083 

89,1.62 

89,421 

87,600 

Wolverhampton (C.B ) . 

3,525 

95,328 

102,342 

134,800 

Worcester, Citv of (C. B.) 

3,662 

47,982 

48,833 

52,820 

York, City of (C.B. 

3,730 

82,282 

84,039 

85,290* 

Walks 





Cardiff, City of (C.B.) . 

6,489 

182,259 

200,184 

221,000* 

Merthyr Tydfil (C.B.) 

17,760 

80,990 

143,997 

80,116 

157,554 

77,790 

Swansea (C.B.) 

21,600 

162,700 


Excluding non-civilians. 


• Extended Oct. 1929. 


• Extended April 1929. 
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The following table shows the distribution of the urban and rural 
population of England and Wales in 1901, 1911, and 1921 ; — 



Population 

Percentage of 
j opulation 


England and Wales 

Urban Districts* 

Rural Districts* 

Urban * 

Rural * 

1901 

32,527,843 

25,058,355 

7,469,488 

77-0 

23*0 

1911 

86,070,492 

28,162 936 

7,907,556 

78-1 

21-9 

1921 

87,880,699 

30,035,417 

7,851,282 

79-3 

20 7 


* As existing at each census. 

The municipal and parliamentary City of London, coinciding with the 
registration City of London, has an area of 675 acres. The registration 
County of London (the London for purposes of the Census, the registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, and for pobr law purposes), coinciding 
with the administrative county, has an area of 74,850 acres, and nearly 
coincides with the collective area of the London parliamentary boroughs. 
The population of registration London, of the ‘Outer Ring,' and of 
‘ Greater London ’ (the area covered by the City and Metropolitan police), 
was ; — 


- 

1901 

1911 

1921 1 

1929 y 

Registration London. 

‘ Outer Ring * . 

4,636,267 

4,521,685 

4,484,523 

4,417,9003 

2,046,135 1 

2,729,673 

2,995,678 

3,482,5803 

‘ Greater London . 

6,681,402 1 

7,251,358 

7,480,201 

! 7,900,4803 


1 Area 448,449 acres. 2 Estimated for middle of year. « Excluding non-civilians. 


For occupation statistics of the population in England and Wales aged 
12 years and upwards in 1921, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1925, 
p. 17. 


2. Scotland. 

Area 29,796 square miles, including its islands, 186 in number, but ex- 
cluding inland water 609 square miles. 

Population (including military in the barracks and seamen on board 
vessels in the harbours) at the dates of the several censuses : — 


Date of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

Date of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 

1,608,420 

64 

1871 

3 ; 360, 01 8 

113 

1811 

1,805,864 

60 

1881 

3,735,573 

126 

1821 

2,091,521 

70 

1891 

4,025,647 

185 

1831 

2,364,386 

79 

1901 

4,472,103 

150 

1841 

2,620,184 

88 

1911 

4,760,904 

160 

1851 

2,888,742 

97 

1921 

4,882,497 

164 

1861 

3,062,294 

100 1 





The number of married persons in 1921 was 1,677,846 (833,393 males 
and 844,453 females), and widowed, 291,375 (88,810 males and 202,665 
females). 

There are 33 civil counties, as follows 
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1. Aberdeen (includ. Aberdeen) 

2. Argyll 

3. Ayr 

4. Banff 

5. Berwick .... 

0. Bute 

7. Caithness .... 

8. Clackmannan 

9. Dumbarton .... 

10. Dumfries .... 

11. East Lothian (Haddington) . 

12. Fife 

13. Forfar (Angus) 

14. Inverness 

15. Kincardine .... 

16. Kinross 

17. Kirkcudbright 

18. Lanark (including Glasgow) 

19. Midlothian (Edinburgh) 

20. Moray (Elgin) 

21. Nairn 

22. Orkney 

28. Peebles .... 

24. Perth 

25. Renfrew 

20. Ross and Cioinarty 

27. Roxburgh .... 

28. Selkirk 

29. Shetland .... 

30. Stirling 

81. Sutherland .... 

32. West Lothian (Linlithgow) . 

33. Wigtown .... 


Total Scotland 


Census Population 


1901 

Total 


1911 

Total 


1921 

Total 


^oo 


Area in 
Statute 
Acres 


1,261,521 

1,990,472 

724,523 

40.3,053 

292,535 

139,658 

438,833 

34,927 

157,4,33 

080,302 

170,971 

322,844 

559,037 

2,695,094 

244,482 

52,410 

575,882 

502,821 

234,325 

804,931 

104,252 

240,847 

222,240 

1,595,802 

153,332 

1,977,248 

420,028 

170,793 

852,319 

288,842 

1,297,914 

76,861 

311,984 

19,070,460 


304.439 
73,642 
254,468 
61,488 
30,824 
18,787 
83,870 
82,029 
113,805 
72,. 571 
88,605 
218,840 
284,082 
90,104 
40,923 
6,981 
39,383 
1,339,327 
488,790 

44,800 
9,291 

28,699 
15,006 
123,288 
208,980 
70,450 
48,804 
23,356 
28,160 
142,291 
21,440 
05,708 
32,685 

4,472,103 


312,177 

70,902 

208,837 

01,402 

29,643 

18,186 

32,010 

31,121 

139,831 

72,825 

43,254 

207,739 

281,417 

87,272 

41,008 

7,527 

88,307 

1,447,034 

507,000 

43,427 

9,819 

25,897 

15,258 

124,342 

314,552 

77,364 

47,192 

24,601 

27,911 

100,991 

20,179 

80,155 

31,998 

4,760,004 


301,016 

76.802 
299,273 

57,298 

28,246 

83,711^ 

28.285 

32,542 

150,801 

75,370 

47,487 

292,925 

271,052 

82,455 

41,779 

7,968 

37,155 

1,539,442 

500,877 

41,558 

8,790 

24,111 

15,832 

125,503 

298,904 

70,818 

44,989 

22,607 

26,520 

101,719 

17.802 
83,962 
30,783 


4,882,497 


294.700 

68,000 

293,000 

54.700 

26,600 
19,200 

25.800 
32,100 

163,300 

79,300 

47.600 

290.800 
2b3.900 

79.700 

41,000 

7,700 

20.400 
1,603,200 

610,100 

39.600 

8,200 

21.800 

14.900 
119,500 

297.800 

06,800 

42.900 

21.600 

23,800 

170.700 

16,600 

80.400 

28.700 

4,879,700 


^ Including summer visitors. 

The birthplaces of the 1921 population were: Scotland, 4,466,711; 
Eugland, 189,385; Wales, 4,891 ; Ireland, 159,020; British Colonies, etc., 
25,440 ; foreign countries, 32,652 (including 20,223 aliens). 

The ‘urban’ population of Scotland in 1921 is defined as the popu- 
lation of localities containing over 1,000 persons, and are burghs, special 
scavenging districts, or special lighting districts. On this basis the ‘ urban ' 
population was 3,771,762 or 77 3 per cent, of the total, and the ‘ rural ’ popula- 
tion 1,110,735 or 22*7 per cent. Population of the principal burghs ; — 


Burghs. 

Census Population. 



Census 

Populauon. 

'C B o 
« 

1911 

1921 

§ 

o a 

Burghs 

1911 

1921 

e iS T’ 

«i2 ^ 

Glasgow 

784,496 

1,034,174 

1,076,100 

Coatbridge 

48,286 

29,?1S 

43,909 

44,7 00 

Edinburgh . 

320,818 

420,264 

427,500 

Dunfermline . 

89,899 

37,900 

Dundee . . 

165,004 

168,816 

158,963 

167,000 

Kirkcaldy 

89,601 

89,691 

89,400 

Aberdeen . 

163,891 

168,800 

Hamilton 

88,644 

89,420 

40,800 

Paisley 

84,455 

75,140 

84,887 

81,123 

87.900 

81.900 

Kilmarnock . 

34,728 

85,763 

38,400 

Greenock . 

Ayr . 

32.986 

85,747 

37,500 

Motherwell . 

40,380 

08,869 

70,900 

Falkirk . 

38,574 

33,308 

35,600 

Clydebank . 

87,648 

46,506 

49,800 

Perth . 

35,864 

33,208 

82,10 0 
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The number of houses in 1921 was: occupied, 1,057,609 ; unoccupied, 
51,835 ; building, 10,628 ; total, 1,120,072. 

For the occupations of the population of Scotland aged 12 years and 
upwards, according to the census of 1921, see The Statesman’s Year-Book 
for 1925, p. 19. 

3. Isle of Man and Channel Islands. 


The population of these Islands was found to be as follows at the suc- 
cessive censuses : — 



1 Census Population 

Area 

Islands 




in Statute 

1 

1001 

1911 

1921 

Acres, 1921 

Isle of Man 

64,752 

52,016 

60,284 

141,263 

Jersey .... 

52,676 

51,898 

49,701 

28,717 

Guernsey, Herm, and J ethou 

1 40,474 

41,858 

38,315 

16,018 

Alderney .... 

2,062 

2,561 

1,598 i 

1,962 

Sark, Brechou, and Lihou j 

506 

582 ' 

616 

1,386 

Total . 

150,370 

148,915 

150,514 

189,346 


II. Movement of the Population. 
1. Births^ Deaths ^ and Marriages, 


England and Wales. 


Year 

Estimated 
Population 
at 30th June 

Total Live 
Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

39.067.000 

39.290.000 

39.482.000 

39.607.000 

39.806.000 

694,563 
654,172 
660,267 
! 643,673 

1 649,430 

29,591 

29,023 

29,702 

29,307 

29,682 

453,804 

484,609 

460,389 

532,492 

455,397 

279,860 

308,370 

303,228 

313,316 

314,698 

In 1930 the proportion of male to female births was 1,044 male to 1,000 
female. In 1930 the live birth rate was 16*3 and the death rate 11*4 per 
thousand of the population. 

Scotland. ' 

Year 

Estimated 
Population 
at 30th J une 

Total Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

4,896,638 

4,891,953 

4,893,182 

4,884,032 

4,879,700 

102,449 

96,672 

96,822 

92,880 

94,638 

7,046 

6,978 

7,158 

7,166 

6,946 

63,780 

65,830 

65,271 

70,917 

64,283 

31,244 

32,563 

32,948 

32,999 

33,323 


Proportion of male to female births in 1930 was 1,034 to 1,000. 
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In 1930 the birth rate was 19*3 and the death rate 13 ‘2 per thousand of 
the population. 

2. Emigration and Immigration, 

In the thirty-eight years 1815-1852, the total number of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom was 3,463,592. Up to 1852 the emigration returns 
made no distinction between British subjects and foreigners. From 1853 to 
1930 inclusive, the number of passengers of British origin, to places out of 
Europe^ was 15,842,000. Figures of the passenger traffic to and from 
non-European countries in recent years are given as follows : — 


Year 

Outward 

Inward 

Balance 

outward. 

Total 

British 

subjects 

Aliens 

Total 

Bntish 

subjects 

Aliens 

Total 

1925 

250,314 

104,609 

354,923 

163,258 

77,931 

241,189 

113,734 

1926 

284,009 

118,409 

402,438 

160,680 

76,699 

237,379 

165,059 

1927 

277,327 

136,792 

414,119 

173,724 

86,037 

259,761 

154,358 

1928 

270,720 

126,527 

118,636 

397,247 

187,890 

188,230 

88,815 

276,706 

277,936 

120,542 

1929 

280,767 

399,403 

89,706 

121,467 


The number of British emigrants (excluding persons only temporarily absent) to places 
out of Europe was 143,686 in 1929, 92,158 in 1930, and the immigrants of Bntish 
nationality into Great Britain was 56,217 m 1929, 60,203 in 1930. 

The destinations of British subjects leaving the United Kingdom to take 
up permanent residence in non-European countries in 1930 were mainly the 
United States, 27,436 (30,709 in 1929); British North America, 81,074 
(65,558 in 1929); Australia, 8,517 (18,877 in 1929); New Zealand, 3,981 
(4,700 in 1929); British South Africa, 4,559 (5,766 in 1929); India and 
Ceylon, 5,636 (6,265 in 1929). 

The passenger movement between the United Kingdom and European 
countries (including all ports in the Mediterranean and Black Seas) in recent 
years is given as follows : — 




Passengers 

1 

Balance Inward or 
Outward 

Year 

To U.K. 

From U.K. i 


By Sea 

By Air 

By Sea 

By Air 


1923 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1,257,610 

1,300,095 

1,371,885 

1,498,966 

1,501,297 

11,295 

12,809 

16,025 

22,888 

26,040 

1,229,596 

1,251,119 

1,294,257 

1,433,071 

1,444,585 

9,426 
12,715 j 
13,739 
21,113 
23,630 

27,915 inward. 

1 49,070 

1 78,914 

1 62,101 

1 68,122 


Religion. 

1. England and Wales. 

The Established Church of England is Protestant Episcopal. Civil 
disabilities on account of religion do not attach to any class of British 
subjects. Under the Welsh Church Acts, 1914 and 1919, the Church in 
Wales and Monmouthshire was disestablished as from March 81, 1920, and 
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Wales was formed into a separate Archbishopric. Property belonging to 
the Church in Wales, and a sum of 1,000,000^. provided by Parliament, 
were assigned to a temporary body not exceeding three persons, called the 
Welsh Commissioners, for distribution to a body representing the Church 
(called the Representative Body), and to certain other authorities including 
the University of Wales. 

The King is by law the supreme governor of the Church in England, 
possessing the right, regulated by statute, to nominate to the vacant arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics. The King, and the First Lord of the Treasury in 
his name, also appoint to such deaneries, prebendaries, and canonries as are 
in the gift of the Crown, while a large number of livings and also some 
canonries are in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. 

There are 3 archbishops (at the head of the three * provinces * of Can- 
terbury, York and Wales) and 46 bishops, and 29 suffragan bishops 
in England and Wales. Each archbishop has also his own particular 
diocese, wherein he exercises episcopal, as in his province he exercises 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction. Under the bishops are 32 deans and 110 
archdeacons. Under the Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act, 1919, 
there is a National Assembly, called *tho Church Assembly,’ in England, 
consisting of a House of Bishops, a House of Clergy, and a House of Laymen, 
which has power to legislate regarding Church matters. The first two Houses 
consist of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, which in turn consist 
of the bishops (forming an Upper House), archdeacons, and deans, and a 
certain number of proctors, as the representatives of the inferior clergy 
(forming the Lower House). The House of Laymen is elected by the lay 
members of the Diocesan Conference. Parochial affairs are managed by a 
Parochial Church Meeting and Church Council. Every measure passed by the 
Church Assembly must be submitted to an Ecclesiastical Committee, con* 
sisting of fifteen members of the House of Lords nominated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and fifteen members of the House of Commons nominated by the 
Speaker. This Committee reports on each measure to Parliament, and the 
measure becomes law if each House of Parliament passes a resolution to 
that effect. 

The number of civil parishes (districts for which a separate poor rate is or can 
be made) at the census of 1911 was 14,614. These, however, in most cases, do 
not coincide with ecclesiastical parishes, which have, from the civil point of 
view, lost their old importance. Of such parishes there were (1929) 13,299, 
inclusive of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, but excluding Wales. 
Each parish has its church, presided over by an incumbent or minister, who 
must be in priest’s orders, and who is known as rector, vicar, or perpetual 
curate, according to his relation to the temporalities of his parish. 
Private persons possess the right of presentation to 6,547 benefices ; the 
patronage of the others belongs mainly to the King, the bishops and 
cathedrals, the Lord Chancellor, and the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. In 1929 there were about 12,824 beneficed clergy, and 4,224 
assistant curacies. The contributions in the Church of England in 1929 
amounted to 9,873, 164^. 

Of 36,196 churches and chapels registered for the solemnisation of 
marriage at the end of 1929, 16,377 belonged to the Established Church and 
the Church in Wales and 19,819 to other religious denominations. Of the 
marriages celebrated in 1929, 56*2 per cent, were in the Established Church 
and the Church in Wales, 6*0 per cent, in the Roman Catholic Church, 11 '4 
per cent, were Nonconformist marriages, 0*03 per cent, were Quaker 
marriages 0*7 per cent. Jewish, and 26*7 per cent, civil man’iages in 
a Registrar's Office. 
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The following is a summary of recent statistics of certain churches in 
England and Wales, Channel Islands, and Isle of Man : — 


Denomination 

Sitting 

accommo- 

dation 

Full 

Members 

Ministers 

in 

Charge 

Local 
and Lay 
Preachers 

Sunday 

School 

Teachers 

Sunday 
School 
Scholars 
and Bible 
Class 

Wesleyan Methodist . 

2,389,000 

547,628 

2,810 

19,611 

116,000 

803,485 

Primitive Methodist 

225,861 

1,092 

12,909 

55,000 

378,681 

United Methodist . 


156,945 

735 

5,203 

87,000 

229,192 

Independent Methodist 

48,000 

30,943 

875 



3,000 

24,000 

Wesleyan Reform Union 

56,000 

11,461 

25 

496 

2,400 

26,000 

Congregational 

1,727,000 

494,190 

2,883 

4,886 

67,542 

549,378 

Baptist .... 

1,882,000 

414,000 

1,925 

4,871 

58,000 

531,000 

Presbyterian . 

184,000 

84,000 

360 



7,400 

64,000 

Calvinistlc Methodist . 

560,000 

189,000 

1,160 

1 208 

24,000 

161 ,000 

Moravian 

Lady Huntingdon’s Con- 

11,000 

3,000 

40 

' 2 

600 

4,000 

nexion 

13,000 

1,700 

27 

46 

300 

2,700 

Churches of Christ 

— 

16,000 


2,000 

I 1,700 

19,000 

Society of Friends 

— 

19,000 

_ 

— 

2,000 

15,000 

Anglican (in England) . 

5,400,000 

2,204,000 

1 

__ 

— 

171,000 

1,056,000 


The Unitaifans have about 350 places of worship, the Catholic Apostolic 
Church over 80, the New Jerusalem Church about 75. The Salvation Army, 
a religious body with a semi-military organisation, carries on both spiritual and 
social work at home and abroad, and had (December, 1928) about 35,074 
officers and cmploy68y 15, 163 corps and outposts, and 252, 912 local officers; their 
places of worship in the United Kingdom have about 560,339 sittings. There 
are about 300,000 Jews in the United Kingdom with about 200 synagogues. 

Roman Catholics in England and Wales are estimated at 2, 166,146. There 
were (1928) four archbishops (of whom one is a cardinal), fourteen bishops, and 
four bishops-auxiliary ; aoout 4,000 priests (not all officiating); and over 
1,900 churches, chapels, and stations. 


2. Scotland. 

The Church of Scotland (established in 1560 and confirmed in 1688) is 
Presbyterian, the ministers all being of equal rank. There is in each 
parish a kirk session, consisting of the minister, and of several laymen 
called elders. There are presbyteries (formed by groups of parishes), 
meeting frequently throughout the year, and these are grouped in synods, 
which meet half-yearly and can be appealed to against the decisions of the 
presbyteries. The supreme court is the General Assembly, which con- 
sists of over 750 members, partly clerical and partly lay, chosen by the 
different presbyteries, with a few representatives from royal burghs and 
universities. It meets annually in May (under the presidency of a Moderator 
appointed by the Assembly, the Sovereign being represented by a nobleman 
known as Lord High Commissioner), and sits for ten days. Any matters 
not decided during this period may be left to a Commission. 
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On October 2, 1929, the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church 
were reunited and the two bodies met in Edinburgh as one, known as the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The United Church had, in 
Scotland, on December 31, 1929, 2,986 congi-egations, 1,284,500 members, 
besides adherents ; 3,969 Sunday schools, with 45,877 teachers and 362,570 
scholars in attendance. The Church courts are the General Assembly, 12 
synods, 66 presbyteries, and 13 foreign mission presbyteries. Income in 
1929 was 2,391, 720Z. The Church has theological colleges at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and St. Andrews, with 32 professors and lecturers. The 
United Church’s foreign mission agents (including natives) exceed 9,000, and 
income 700,000Z. There are in Scotland some small outstanding Presbyterian 
bodies and also Baptists, Congrcgationalists, Methodists, and Unitarians. 
The Episcopal Church in Scotland had in 1929, 7 bishoprics, 416 churches and 
missions, 317 clergy, and 59,235 communicants. 

The Roman Catholic Chmch had in Scotland (1928) two archbishops, 
four bishops, one bishop-auxiliary, 638 priests ; about 450 churches, chapels, 
and stations, and about 600,000 adherents. 

The proportion of marriages in Scotland according to the rites of the 
various Churches in 1928 was: Established, 42*3 percent,; United Free, 
23 T ; Roman Catholic, 11*9 ; Episcopal, 2*9 ; others, 6*9 ; irregular, 11*9. 


Education. 

University Education. 

In England the highest education is given at the ancient universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the former having 22 colleges and 3 private 
halls, and the latter 17 colleges and 1 hall ; the university of Durham, 
with a college of medicine and of science at Newcastle ; the university 
of London, with 2 Incorporated Colleges, »34 “Schools,” and 28 Institu- 
tions giving instruction in 8 faculties ; the Victoria University (Manchester), 
the Birmingham University, the Liverpool University, the Leeds University, 
the Sheffield University, the Bristol University, and the University of 
Reading, which started in 1860 as a college for art classes. There are also 
University Colleges at Exeter, 44 lecturers, &c., 584 students, 1930-31 ; 
Nottingham (founded 1881), 107 lecturers, and 927 students, 1930-81 ; 
Southampton (founded 1850), 65 lecturers, &c., 614 students, 1930-31 ; 
Leicester (opened in 1923), 19 lecturers, &c., 140 students, 1930-31. A 
University College was founded at Hull in 1928 with 28 lecturers and 107 
students in 1930-31. There are special Agricultural Colleges at Carlisle, 
Cirencester, Glasgow, Newport (Shropshire), Kingston-on-Soar (Derby), Wye 
(Kent), Uckfield (Sussex), and Ripley (Surrey). The university of Wales has 4 
colleges (Cardiff, 161 lecturers, 1,245 students; Aberystwyth, 91 lecturers, 785 
students ; Bangor, 83 lecturers, &c., 575 students; and Swansea, 50 lecturers, 
Ac., 511 students). In Scotland there are 4 universities, viz., at St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh. The Carnegie Trust, founded in 1901 with 
a capital of 2,000,0007., has an annual income of 100,0007., of which half 
is devoted to the equipment and expansion of the Scottish Universities and 
half to assisting students. The following table gives the approximate number 
of professors, lecturers, Ac., and students of the Universities for 1930-1931, 
(The dates of foundation are given in brackets. ) 
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Universities 

England — 

Oxford . 
Cambridge 
Durham (1831) 
London (1836) 
Manchester (1880) . 
Birmingham (1900) 
Liverpool (1903) . 

Leeds (1904) . 
Sheffield (1908) 
Bristol (1909) . 
Reading (1926) 

Total for England 


Number 
of Profes- 
sors, &c. 


Number oil 
Students 


450 

374 

254 

1 , 100 * 

266 

257 

312 


4,572 * 
5,272 » 
1,464 
10,281“ 
2 ,'. 02 
1,693 
2,155 


382 

178 

230 

149 


1,667 

2,671 

930 

1,539 


3,002 


34,951 


Universities 


Scotland — 

St. Andrews (1411) 
Glasgow (1450) 
Aberdeen (1494) . 
Edinburgh (1582) . 

Total for Scotland 


Wales (1903) . 
Totals of above 


Number 
of Profes- 
sors, Ac. 

Number of 
Students 

1.36 

919 

278 

5,323 

156 

1,280 

875 

4,112 

945 

11,643 

375 

3,066 

5,222 

49,660 


1 Comprising 279 University Professors and Readers, and 845 ‘ Recognised Teachers. 

2 Undergraduates. 

• Internal students In addition there are external students, i e., matriculated 
students who have not taken a degree nor been registered as internal students. The 
number ol these is not ascertainable but is probably greater than 12,000. 

4 Includes evening students. 

At most of the Universities and University Colleges women students are admitted on 
equal terms with men. There are, however, several colleges exclusively for female 
Students Bedford (66 teachers, &c., 620 students), Royal Holloway (83 teachers, 208 
students) and Westfield Colleges (19 teachers, Ac., 150 students) in London ; Newnham (11 
teachers, Ac., 287 students) and Girton (13 teachers, Ac., 258 students) Colleges m 
Cambridge ; Lady Margaret Hall (12 teachers, Ac., 140 students), Somerville College 
(10 teachers, Ac., 119 students), St. Hugh’s College (9 tutors, 150 students), St. Hilda’s 
College (11 teachers, 120 students), in Oxford. The Society of Oxford Home -Students 
numbered 18 teacheis and 216 students m 1930. Women were first admitted to member- 
ship of Oxford University, and to take degrees, in October, 1920. 

Secondary and Technical Education^ <Ssc, 

England and JFales.^The latest available statistics for secondary schools 
are as follows ! 


1926- 7 

1927- 8 

1928- 9 

1929- 30 


1 

Total Efficient 

1 Schools 

1 

Schools on 
Grant List 

Total Pupils m Efficient 
Schools 

Full-Time 

Teachers. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

(Grant List) 

t 1,753 

1 1,786 

1 1,812 

1 904 

1,.310 

1,829 

1,341 

1,354 

288,104 ! 
! 288,981 
244,850 
252,602 

206,723 

210,819 

215,886 

221,042 

439,827 1 
1 449,800 1 
400,736 , 
473,644 

10,254 

20,102 

1 20,514 

1 21,165 


Included among the grant-receiving schools on Maich 31, 1930, were 701 
Council Schools, 86 Roman Catholic Schools, 465 Foundation and other 
schools, and 102 Welsh Intermediate Schools. On October 1, 1930, there 
were 194 preparatory schools not on the grant list, with 14,570 pupils. 

In the year ending July 31, 1930, there were 55 larger Technical Insti- 
tutes for advanced courses with 7,313 full-time students, and 162 Day 
Technical Institutes with 25,958 students. In addition there were 4,950 
evening schools giving part-time technical and other instruction to 852, 923 
students, and 60 separate Day Continuation Schools with 19,356 students. 
Amonjj other institutions providing technical, commercial and other in- 
struction were 127 junior technical and housewifery schools with 20,128 
students, and 6 nautical schools with 1,041 students. There was in 1929-30 a 
total of 230 Schools of Art with 57,054 students. In the same year there 
were 108 training institutions for teachers ith 18,479 students (908 as teachers 
of domestic subjects). 
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The Universities in 1928-29 supervised 177 University Extension Courses 
with 3,637 students and 688 tutorial classes with 12,297 students. 

The number of students receiving instruction in full-time courses of higher 
education for blind, deaf, defective and epileptic students during 1929-30 
was 2,052, and of these 1,645 were blind. There were also two schools 
providing secondary education for blind children (43 boys and 37 girls). 

The total net expenditure by local authorities on higher education in 
1929-30 was 16,135,4807., and for 1930-31 is estimated at 17,660,3537. ; 
and the gross expenditure for London is estimated at 3,205,3507. for 1930-31. 

Scotland . — In 1929 there were 252 secondary schools (207 with primary or 
preparatory departments) with a total accommodation of 185,402 ; the average 
number of scholars on the registers being 154,206 (79,714 post primary). The 
number of students attending Central Institutions in 1928-29 was 7,067 day 
students and 11,257 evening students. Continuation Classes numbered 
071 in 1928-29 with a total attendance of 159,414 students. The number of 
teachers in secondary schools at March 31, 1929, was 6,452, including 3,865 
University Graduates. In 1929-30 there were 1,902 students training for the 
Teacher’s General Certificate, including 944 graduates, in 4 training centres 
and 3 training colleges. 

Elementary Education. 

England and Whales . — In the year 1929-30 the number of schools (public 
elementary, special, nursery, and certified efficient) for elementary education 
was 21,490. In 1930 there were 9,648 Council schools with accommodation 
for 4,585,421 pupils, and 11,265^ voluntary schools with accommodation for 
2,637,858 pupils; total ordinary public elementary schools 20,803, with 
accommodation for 7,123,279 pupils. The average attendance for the year 
1929-30 at these schools was 4,940,831. The number of scholars on 
the registers in 1930 was: 166,062 aged under 5; 4,275,089 aged 5 and 
under 12 ; 1,086,962 aged 12 and over. The number of teachers, 1929-30, 
was 168,038 (43,242 men and 121,796 women), of whom 124,697 were 
ceitificated, 31,385 were uncerlificated and 7,497 were supplementary. 

There were 593 ‘special ' schools in 1929-30, comprising 78 for the blind, 
with accommodation for 4,647 pupils ; 50 for the deaf, with accommodation 
for 4,696 pupils; 173 for the mentally defective, accommodation 16,536 ; 
286 for the physically defective, accommodation 24,386 ; and 6 for epileptic 
children with accommodation for 609 pupils. There were also 56 Poor Law 
schools, 30 nursery schools and 302 play centres. 

The number of meals provided free in 1929-30 for necessitous children was 
32,737,037 as compared with 20,131,035 in 1928-29, and the total number of 
children in public elementary schools who were medically examined in 1929 
was 2,737,327, and there were 1,808,469 re-inspections. 

The total number of school clipics on March 31, 1930, was 1,649 (1,581 
in 1929), There were 2,292 medical officeis, 704 dentists and 5,272 nurses 
employed for whole or part time. 

The total net expenditure of local authorities for elementary education in 
1929-30 was 63,334,6947., and for 1930-31 is estimated at 66,935,9317.; 
for London the estimate of gross expenditure for 1930-31 is 9,968,7907. 

Scotland . — In 1928-29 there were 2,915 Primary Schools with an accommo- 
dation of 861,685 scholars ; average number on the registers was 654,199, and 
the average attendance was 584,473. 

On July 31, 1929, there were 30 special day schools, 11 residential schools 
and special classes attached to 57 ordinary schools, and the number of 
defective children under instruction was 9,066 (5,676 in 1919), of which 
5,426 were physically defective and 3,630 were mentally defective. There 

1 Including 9,677 Church of England schools and 1,177 Roman Catholic schools. 
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were also 3 residential schools for blind children, 5 for deaf mutes and 2 for 
both combined. The total number of children under instruction was 957 
(292 blind and 665 deaf mutes). On December 81, 1929, there were 25 
reformatory and industrial schools with a total of 1,809 boys and girls, 
excluding 217 voluntary scholars. 

As at March 31, 1929, there were 19,044 recognised certificated primary 
school teachers, including 3,956 University Graduates. 

The total ordinary expenditure of Education authorities during 1927-28 
was 11,846,156^., including 8,011,790/. on account of salaries and retiring 
allowances of teachers. Expenditure from Parliamentary grants for 
Education in Scotland amounted to 6,337,028/. in 1928-29. 

Justice and Crime. 

England and Wales. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature is the ultimate authority in most cases, 
civil and criminal, in England and Wales, and in others, where there is an 
apj)eal to the House of Lords, the penultimate. It exercises its power through 
the High Court of Justice, the Couits of Appeal, and (in a sense) a variety 
of subordinate local courts. The principal courts having criminal juris- 
diction are the petty sessional courts, the general or quarter sessions, the 
courts of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, more popularly known as 
‘ assizes,’ and the Central Criminal Court, which is the Assize Court for 
London in the widest sense, including ‘ the City ' and other neighbour- 
ing counties, and is also the Quarter Sessions for the City. Two or more 
justices of the peace, the Lord Mayor or any alderman of the City of 
London, or any stipendiary magistrate, sitting in a court house, constitute 
a petty sessional court. The courts of quarter sessions are held four times a 
year by the justices of the county. Two justices constitute a court, but 
usually a larger number attend. Women may be justices. Certain cities 
and boroughs have a court of quarter sessions, with similar jurisdiction to 
that of the county justices in quarter sessions, in which the recorder of the 
borough is the judge. The assize courts are constituted by Judges of the 
Pligh Court (or in some cases by King’s Counsel having His Majesty’s special 
commission). These go on circuit twice or four times a year, visiting every 
county in turn, and hearing and determining all civil cases entered for trial 
and all criminal cases presented by the Grand Jury of the County or Riding, 
city or borough. Except in cases of treason when the trial is * at bar * 
before the Lord Chief Justice and two or more judges of the King’s 
Bench Division, criminal eases are tried by a jury, and the jury, subject 
to the direction of the Judge on points of law, are the sole judges of 
the facts of the case. Women serve on juries. The sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court are held at least twelve times a year and more often if neces- 
sary. The Recorder and the Common Serjeant, and, if the number of the 
prisoners makes it necessary, the judge of the City of London Court, sit on the 
first two days, after which they are joined by one or more of the judges of the 
High Court on the rota, for whom capital and certain other cases are reserved. 
Criminal cases of special importance or complexity arising in any part of the 
country may, by direction of at least two High Court judges, be brought for 
trial in the King’s Bench Division. A petty sessional court deals summarily 
with minor offences, some of which are practically civil and can be reviewed 
by the judges. All offences are usually investigated by a petty sessional court 
before being tried at the sessions or the assizes, but with the consent of the 
accused, justices can dispose of many felonies. To every sessions, assize, and to 
every sitting of the Central Criminal Court, the sheriff summons a number of 
the chief inhabitants of the approximate district, of whom not less than 12 and 
not more than 23 are sworn and constitute a grand jury which examines the 
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bill of indictment against the accused person, hears the evidence of witnesses 
for the prosecution, and if it thinks a prima facie case for trial is made out, 
endorses the bill ‘a true bill,* which is then tried by the petit jury. All 
criminal trials, except those which come before a court ot summary juris- 
diction or the House of Lords, take place before a judge and such a jury 
(twelve persons). Appeal is allowed in criminal cases: (i.l on a point of 
law ; (ii.)on a question of fact, or other sufficient ground if the judge certifies 
the case as fit for appeal, or the Court of Criminal Appeal grants leave to 
appeal ; and (hi.) against the sentence (if not fixed by law) with the leave of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. This Court can reverse, amend, or affirm 
the judgment: in a few cases its decision may be reconsidered by the House of 
Lords. The only other method of securing the revision of a sentence is 
through the Royal prerogative, exercised on the advice of the Home Secretary, 
by which a sentence can be modified or annulled. N o man can be tried again for 
the same crime after a petit jury has found him ‘ not guilty. ’ Nominally all the 
judges are appointed by the King, but in practice the Lord Chancellor (who is a 
minister, a member of the Cabinet, ex-officio president of the House of Lords, 
and goes out with the ministry), the Lord Chief Justice, the Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary, who sit in the House of Lords and on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and the Lords Justices of Appeal who sit in the Court 
of Appeal, are appointed on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, and 
all the other judges on the recommendation of the Lord Chancellor. 

The courts chiefly having jurisdiction in civil cases are the modern County 
Courts, created in 1846, Assizes, and the High Court, Quarter Sessions and 
old local courts also have this jurisdiction to a certain extent. 

The authorised strength of the police force in England and Wales on 
September 29, 1930, was 58,080 (including 19,731 Metropolitan police). The 
estimated expenditure from Parliamentary Vote on police account was 
10,405,308L for 1930-31, and 10,864,129L for 1931-32. 

Scotland. 

The High Court of Justiciary is the supreme criminal court in Scotland, 
It consists of all the judges of the Court of Session, and sits more or less fre- 
quently, as the number of cases before it may require, in Edinburgh or in the 
circuit towns. One judge can, and usually does, try cases, but two or more 
preside in cases of difficulty or importance. It is the only competent court in 
cases of treason, murder, robbery, rape, fire-raising, deforcement of messengers, 
and generally in all cases in which a higher punishment than imprisonment is 
by statute directed to be inflicted ; and it has moreover an inherent jurisdic- 
tion to punish all criminal acts, both those already established by common law 
or statute, and such as have never previously come before the courts and are 
not within any statute. 

The sheriff of each county is the proper criminal judge in all crimes 
occurring within the county which infer only an arbitrary punishment, and if 
the case is tried with a jury the High Court has no power of review on the 
merits. Even in cases indicted to the High Court the accused is, under the 
Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act of 1887, regularly asked to plead in the 
sheriff court, and minor objections to the indictment can be wholly or in par 
disposed of there. Borough magistrates and justices of t he peace have jurisdic- 
tion in petty cases occurring within the burgh or county, and in a number of 
minor offences under various statutes. 

The Court of Session exercises the highest civil jurisdiction in Scotland, 
with the House of Lords as a Court of Appeal. 

The police force in Scotland at the end of 1928 had an authorised strength 
of 6,607. The estimated expenditure on police was 866,443Z, for 1929-30, 
and 1,066,01H. for 1930-31. 
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Criminal Statistics — Superior Courts, 


Number of persons for trial 



Year 

Males j 

Females ] 

Total 

Convicted 


Enoland and Wales. 

(Assizes and 

Quarter Sessions.) 

1025 . 

7,412 

727 

8 139 

6,639 

1926 , 

7,298 

625 

7,924* 

6,350 

1927 . 

, . . . 6,538 

593 

7,136* 

5,773 

1928 

6,686 

596 

7,283 * 

6,020 

1929 , 

6,528 

512 

7,072 * 

5,879 


Scotland. (High Court of Juaticiaiy and Sheriff Courts.) (a) 

1925 . 

1,061 

134 

1,195 

952 

1926 . 

. . . 1,068 

120 

1,197 

094 

1927 . 

1,078 

136 

1,214 

963 

1928 , 

1,042 

138 

1,180 

929 

1929 , 

907 

142 

1,049 

872 


1 Including corporate bodies. 

(a) Exclusive of persons outlawed, and also of cases where bail was forfeited for non* 


appearance. 

Coicrts of Summary Jurisdiction, 



1 

[ndlctable offences 


Non-indictable offences 

Year 

Persons apprehended 
or summoned 

Con- 

1 1 

! Com- 1 
mitted ; 

Persons apprehended 
or summoned 



Total 

Females 
! only 1 

victed 

for 

trial 

Total j 

Females 

only 

Convicted 

1925 

59,993 

8,070 

Bnolan 

21,224 

D AND Wales. 

1 8,134 1 615,126 1 

76,209 

499,177 

1926 

79,591 

8,460 

33,314 

7,919 

606,921 

76,335 

492,229 

1927 

65,163 

8,883 

25,223 

7,242 

1 621,710 

75,155 

68,165 

513,104 

493,877 

1928 

63,194 

8,119 

23,021 

1 7,363 

' 601,138 

1929 

61,723 

1 8,032 

1 21,925 

1 7,231 

, 588.811 

65,282 

480,133 

1925 

(a) 

19,783 

(o) 

2,945 

Scotland. 

1 1 

14,841 263 

(«) 1 
94,159 

(c) 

14,359 

73,550 

73,902 

1926 1 

28,148 

3,886 

21,874 

234 

92,777 1 

13,560 

1927 i 

19,519 

2,842 

14,585 ! 

173 

99,613 

13,949 

78,485 

1928 

18,674 

2,022 

, 13,793 
12,963 

164 

98,620 

13,340 

13,467 

•78.405 

1929 

18,263 

2,284 

179 

97,201 

77,448 


(a) Persons ‘proceeded against ’ and exclusive of number ‘ committed tor trial.' 

(b) Persons reported to Crown Counsel, who directed trial by Sheriff summarily. 

(c) Number ‘ proceeded against.* 

National Insurance. Pensions. 


Under the National Health Insurance Act 1924, the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts 1920-25, the Old Age Pensions Act 1908-24, and the Widows, 
Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act 1925, provision is made for 
insurance against loss of health, for prevention and cure of sickness, com- 
pulsory insurance against unemployment, and pensions for widows and 
orphans and aged persons. ... , , , . 

National Health Insurance. — This is administered by the Ministry of 
Health in England and Wales, and the corresponding departments in 
Scotland and Ireland; by specially constituted authorities, by approved 
friendly societies and trade unions. 

Subject to specific exceptions, persons who are compulsorily brought under 
the National Health Insurance Act, known as employed contributors, comprise 
all persons of the age of 16 years or over who are employed under contract 
of service, written or implied, whether by time or piece. Aliens are subject 
to compulsory insurance equally with British subjects. Among persons 
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excluded are those employed in non-manual labour at a rate of remuneration 
exceeding £250 a year. Insured persons who are not members of an approved 
society must contribute to a Post Office Fund, and are known as deposit con- 
tributors ; their benefits are limited. Certain persons not compulsorily insured 
may become voluntary contHhutors. The rates of contributions are given 
below. The ordinary benefits are (a) free medical treatment ; {b) payments 
during sickness (not exceeding 26 weeks), amounting to 15^. a week for men 
and 12^. for women, after 104 contributions ; 9s. (men), Is. Qd. (women) after 
26 contributions ; (c) disablement benefit after 26 weeks sickness benefit, 
7s. ^d. a week ; (rf) maternity benefit of 805. payable to wife on confinement. 
Friendly societies may also give additional benefits. Deposit contributors 
receive sickness and disablement benefits at rates slightly less than the above. 

The National Health Scheme covers about 14 million persons, increasing 
to 16J millions in 1960. The total amount of National Health Insurance 
funds at December 31, 1930, was 127,000,0007. approximately. The total 
expenditure on benefits for England and Wales was estimated for 1929 at 
31,135,0007., including 5,733,0007. for disablement and 9,324,0007. foi 
medical benefit. The number of persons entitled to benefits was 14,964,000. 
The cost of administration was 4,882,0007. 

JVidowSt Orphans and Old Age Pensions. — From January 4, 1926, all 
persons, with certain exceptions, who were insurable under the National 
Health Insurance Scheme, became insurable also under the Widows, Orphans 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act. The provisions of the scheme 
apply to sailors, soldiers and airmen in the same way and to the same extent 
as to ordinary insured persons. A widow receives IO 5 . per week until she 
is 70 (unless she remarries), with 55. for the first child and 35. for each other 
child until they reach the age of 14 (or 16 in certain cases). Orphans 
receive Is. 6c7. per week for each child under 14 (or 16 if still at school). 
The rights to widows’ pensions were extended by an Act of 1929. It is 
estimated that on Januarjr 1, 1931, 245,000 widow’s were entitled to 
pensions under the extension scheme. Persons over 70 years of age are 
entitled, as from July 2, 1926, to pensions of IO5. per week under the Old 
Age Pensions Acts 1908-24, irrespective of means, residence or nationality. 
As from January 2, 1928, insured persons over 65 are entitled to pensions 
of IO 5 . per week under the provisions of the Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1925, subject to specified conditions, which include residence in Great 
Britain for two years immediately prior to the date of the 65th birthday. 
There is no means test. On reaching the age of 70, contributory pensioners 
come under the provisions of the Old Age Pensions Act. 

The full weekly contribution for National Health and Pensions Insurance 
is I 5 . Qd, for men and I 5 . Ic7. for women, of which 9c7. and 6c7. respectively 
can be recovered from the worker. In the case of workers aged over 65 
contributions of ^d. (men) and 7d. (women) are paid by the employer only. 

The total amount paid in England and Wales in respect of widows’ and 
orphans* pensions for the year ending March 31, 1930, was approximately 
8,680,0007.; the beneficiaries were 252,607 widows’ and 241,296 children 
(including orphans). The funds in hand under the Widows, Orphans 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions Acts were 46,000,0007. at March 
31, 1931. For Scotland (calendar year 1928) widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions amounted to 1,046,1007. The total number and cost of pensions 
awarded under the contributory old age pensions scheme (persons between 
ages 66 and 70) for the year ending March 31, 1930, was 480,000 (12,430,0007.) 
for England and Wales, and for calendar year 1928, 1,361,6007., for Scotland. 
The total number of non-contributory old-age pensions paid in 1929-30 was 
926,7867. 

Unemployment Insurance . — This is administered by the Ministry of Labour 
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through the Employment Exchanges, Trade Unions, and by certain associa- 
tions of employed persons. The scheme is wholly compulsory in its operation, 
and substantially all persons covered by the Health Insua’ance Scheme are 
insured against unemployment. Domestic servants and persons employed in 
agriculture are among those excepted. The minimum insurable age is 16 
years. Certain employees of Government Departments, public and local 
authorities, railways and certain other utility undertakings, and persons 
with rights under statutory superannuation schemes are also exempted 
where the Ministry of Labour certifies that they are employed under conditions 
which make the national insurance unnecessary. 

The contributions are *. men (over 21 years of age), 8c?. a week from 
employer, 7c?. from employee; women {over 21), 7c?. a week from employer, 
6c?. from employee ; young men (18 to 21), 7c?. from employer and 6rf. from 
employee ; young women (18 to 21), 6c?. from employer, 6c?. from employee ; 
boys (16 to 18), 4c?. from employer, 3jc?. from employee ; girls (16 to 18), 
Shd. from employer, 3c?. from employee. The State contributes in addition 
an amount equivalent to one-half of the joint contributions of the employer 
and employee. As from January 2, 1928, contributions ceased to be payable 
when a person attains the age of 65, but if such person continues to be em- 
ployed after reaching that age, the employer is required to pay his share of the 
contribution only. Under the Unemployment Act, 1930, the standard rates 
of benefit are: (over 21 years of age), men 17s. per week, women 15s. per 
week ; (between 18 and 21) young men 14s. per week, young women 12s, per 
week ; (between 17 and 18), boys 9s. per week, girls 7s. 6c?. per week; (under 
17), boys 6s., girls 5s. per week, subject to certain conditions. There are 
additional benefits for certain classes of dependents: 9s. a week for adults 
and 2s. a week for each child. 

Contributions from employers and employed peisons in the United 
Kingdom under the unemployment insurance scheme amounted in the year 
1980-31 to 29,600,000?. Payments for benefit amounted in 1930-3i to 
87,663,000?. (direct), and 4,833,000?. (indirect). The total Exchequer con- 
tribution for unemployment insurance, 1930-31, is estimated at 35,600,000?. 
The estimated number of workpeople insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts in Great Britain was 12,406,000 in July, 1930, 

War Pensions , — The number of war pensions or allowances in payment 
as at March 31, 1930, was 1,370,000 approximately, and the total expenditure 
of the Ministry of Pensions for 1930-31 was 51,850,000?., and estimated 
expenditure for 1931-32 is 50,039,000?. (inclusive of administration expenses). 

Labour and Employment 

Statistics of Trade Union Membership are as iollows; — 





Membership at 

tnd of 


Group of Unions 

No. of 
Unions 

1013 

1028 

1929 


Dec. 1929 

Total 

1,000*8 

Total 

1,000’s 

Males 

l,000’.s 

Femaloh 

1,000’s 

Total 

1,000’s 

Agiic\ilture, Horticulture, 4c. 
Mining and Quarrying 

3 

21 

86 

34 

1 

85 

120 

920 

614 

615 

2 

617 

Metals, Machines, Conveyances, 







Ac. 

106 

560 

019 

606 

7 

613 

Textile : 







Cotton 

171 

372 

361 

142 

223 

365 

Bleaching, Dyeing, Ac. . 

80 

67 

73 

66 

17 

73 

Other Textile .... 

82 

84 

157 

70 

84 

154 

Clothing ..... 

27 

108 

100 

80 

70 

159 

Woodworking and Furtalshing . 

34 

46 

03 

60 

5 

65 
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Membership at end of 


Group of Unions 

No. of 
Unions 

i 

1913 

192^ 


1929 



Dec. 1929 

Total 

lOOG’s 

Total 

lOOO’s 

Males 1 
lOOO’s 

Females 

lOOO’s 

Total 

lOOO’s 

Paper, Printing, Ac. . 

Building, Public Works, Con- 
tracting, Ac. 

Other manufacturing mdiistiies 
Transport : 

Railways 

Other 

Commerce, Distribution, and 
Finance 

National and Local Government 

Teaching 

Miscellaneous 

Agriculture, etc. 

27 

**7 

65 

91 

243 

67 

181 

808 

70 

144 ’ 

1 310 

54 

39 

22 

183 

310 

70 

8 

33 

34 

285 

17 

45 

3 

327 

712 

120 

234 

113 

00 

21 

412 

875 

229 

”54 

211 

70 

3b 

416 

817 

187 

301 

70 

68 

34 

4 

40 

52 

07 

149 

12 

1 

419 

803 

239 

808 

219 

75 

35 

Totals . 

1,114 

4,136 

4,794 

4,083 

800 

4,833 


The following table is a statistical summary relating to trade disputes for 
1929 and 1930:— 



Number of 

No. of Workers 

Aggregate duration 


Disputes 

involved 

m v/orkiDg days 


1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Mining and Quarrying . 

162 

152 

1,000’s 

80 

1,000*8 

150 

1,000*8 

066 

1,000’s 

074 

Brick, Pottery, Glass, 
Chemical, Ac. 

12 

7 

1 

1 

6 

0 

Engineering , 

18 

11 

20 

1 

62 

8 

Shipbuilding. 

25 

23 

8 

4 

529 

15 

Iron, Steel and Other 
Metal . 

37 

35 

11 

5 

176 

69 

Textile .... 

58 

45 

400 

129 

6,762 

3,392 

Clothing . 

n 

21 

2 

1 

11 

10 

Woodworking and Fur- 
nishing 

! 17 

I 21 

1 j 

3 

15 

88 

Building, Contracting, 
&c. 

40 

47 

3 j 

4 

23 

46 

Transport 

21 

22 



13 

25 

Other Industries and 
Services . 

24 

31 

1 

7 

29 

71 

Total 

431 

415 

534 

1 

810 1 

8,287 

4,404 


The estimated percentages of the number of persons in Great Britain 
insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts who were unemployed 
during the months of 1930 (corresponding percentages for 1929 are given in 
brackets), are as follows : — 


January 12*6 (12*2) 
February 13*0 (12 -2) 
March 13*9 (10*0) 
April 14-4 (9*8) 


May 15*2 (9-8) 

June 16-6 (9*7) 

July 16*9 (9*8) 

August 17*3 (10*0)] 


September 17*9 (10*0) 
October 18*6 (10*3) 
November 18-9 (10-9) 
December 19*9 (11*0) 


Pauperism. 

Statistics giving the amount expended in poor-relief for year, ended in 
March for England and Wales, and May 15 for Scotland, and the numbers of 
paupers, are as follows : — 
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Year 

England A Wales 

Scotland 

Total Great Britain 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1922-23 

42,020,039 

4,638,127 

46,558,166 

1923-24 

37,883,260 

4,370,609 

42,253,869 

1924-25 

36,841,768 

3,964,683 

40,806,461 

1925-26 

40,083,455 

4,375,034 

44,458,489 

1926-27 

49,774,916 

5,621,434 1 

4,887,760 

55,396,350 

1927-28 

40,918,528 

45,806,278 

1928-29 

40,250,000 

4,603,187 1 

44,853,187 


Of the total amount expended on poor relief in 1928-29, 36,211,064L 
was mot out of local rates. 

The total cost in money and kind of out-reliefin England and Wales was 
12,708,125^. for 1929-30 and 13,470,845^. for 1928-29. 

Statistics of Paupers. 


England and Wales. 


Ist 

Januarj 

Indoor l 

Outdoor 1 

Lunatics in 
Asylums 

Casual 

Paupers 

Net total ot 
persons 
relieved 

11)20 

221, 9gG 

1,113,019 

90,511 

8,294 

1,439,810 

1927 

1 220,027 

1,212,479 

1,020,031 

99,608 

10,737 j 

1,548,911 

192S 

1 225,937 

101,026 

10,479 
11,502 j 

1,364,691 

1,210,666 

1929 

1 225,005 1 

899,597 

104,502 

1030 

! 220, b72 

867,030 

100,061 

11,454 

1,205,417 


1 Excluding casual paupers and lunatics in asylums. 


Scotland. 



Poor relieved 
(Excluding Vagrants) 

Vagrants | 


Jan. 15 

Paupers 

(Including 

Dependents) 

Dependents * 

Paupers 

(Including 

Dependents) 

Dependents* 

Total 

1925 

210,882 

111,974 

143 

23 

211,024 

1920 

247,902 

135,475 

201 

' 12 

248,103 

1927 

1 250,676 

129,702 

190 

, 25 

250,800 

1928 

240,892 

122,751 

188 

i 14 

240,580 

1929 

1 222,107 

110,418 

830 

1 23 

222,443 


1 Included in previous column. 


Finance. 

I. Revenue and Expenditure. 




Rsvknux 


Tear ended 
March 31 ' 

Estimated 
in the 

Budgets 

Actiial Receipts 
into the 

Exchequer j 

More ( -f ) 
or less (-) 
than Estimates 


£ 


£ 

1927 

824,760,000 

806,701,000 ^ 

' -19,049,000 

+ 7,994,466 

1928 

834,830,000 

■836,434,988 ! 

814,971,280 j 
867,760,934 

1929 

812,262,000 

+24,172,988 

1930 

827,010,000 

-12,038,720 

1931 

873,280,000 

-16,619,066 
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Expenditure 


Year ended 
March 81 

Budget and 
Supplementary 
Estimates 

Actual Payments out 
of the Exchequer 

More ( f ) 
or less (-) 
than Estimate 



£ 

£ 

1927 

; 832,478,0(X) 

812,396,027 

-0,917,027 

1928 

839,204,000 

838,685,841 

-618,659 

1929 

823,779,000 

818,040,525 

-5,738,475 

1930 

836 002,000 

829,493,543 

-6 508,457 

1931 

886,983,000 

881.036,905 

—4,896 095 


The total ordinary revenue for 1930-31 was 775,894,975/. ; expenditure, 
732,340,615/.; New Sinking Fund, 66,830,431/. The Budget estimate of 
ordinary revenue for 1931-32 is 803,600,000/., inclusive of 4,000,000/. 
from Rating Relief Suspense Account, and of expenditure 803,366,000/., 
including sinking fund, 52,050,000/., but excluding self-balancing revenue 
and expenditure of 81,582,000/., for Post Office and Road Fund. 

The Imperial revenue in detail for 1929-30 (exclusive of 342,194/. duties 
collected tor and due to the Isle of Man, but inclusive of the proceeds of 
duties the value of which is assigned under various Acts to local purposes), 
and the expenditure, are given below, as are also the Exchequer receipts 
for 1929-30, and the Budget estimates for 1930-31 and 1931-32. 


Sources of Rxvknu* 

Net Receipts 
1929-.30 

ISxcnequer 
Receipts 1 

Budget. 

Estimate 

Budget 

Estimate 


1029-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

i. Custonifc — Imports : 

£ ■ £ 

£000’s 

logo’s 

LOGO’S 

Beer .... 

5,896,079 




Cocoa, Chocolate, Ac. 

689,773 




Coffee 

198,081 




Chicory . 

34,401 




Currants , 

81,027 




Raisins 

261,629 




Other dried fmits 

131,797 




Rum 

2,649,101 




Brandy . 

1,993,428 




Other spirits 

1,305,370 




Sugar, glucose, Ac. . 

11,753,395 




Tea ... 

43,336 




Tobacco . 

62,909,202 




Wine 

4,889,710 




Hop A Hop Extracts. 

206,391 




Cinematograph Films 1 

295,779 




Clocks and Watches , 

585,078 




Cutlery 

Motor Cars and Motor 

107,093 


1 


Cycles • • ■ 

2,408,088 




Oil ... . 

Musical Instruments. 
Matches . 

Buttons . 

Lace, Embroidery, 

Gloves 

Silk and Artificial Silk 

16,050,438 

407.676 

2,115,803 

146,304 

717,909 

4,603,848 

772.677 




Key Industry Goods. 
Packing or Wrapping 





Paper , 

670,400 




Other articles . 

130,687* 





120,611,299 

1 122,710 

122,500 

126,660 


» Tuat is, revenue actually paiu into ilie Exchequer duiing the llnancial )ear. 

• iDclading a deduction of 270,197/. on account of moneys deposited and not 
appropriated to foods^ and 180,285/. collected in the Isle of Man. 
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Sources of RxvKKnE 

NetJReceipts 

Exenequer 
Receipts i 

Budget 

Estimate 

Budget 

Estimate 




1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


£ 

£ 

£000 

£000 

£000 

ii. Excise — • 





Spirits 

36,6.51,064 





Beer 

71,264,674 





British Wine 

209,643 





Saccharin, Glucose . 
Sugar 

Club Duty 

Licence duties, &c. : 

310,231 

1,458,198 

171,634 





Liquor 

4,290,615 





Other. 

631,317 





Railways 

62,118 





Table Waters . 

358,617 





Matches . 

2,006,166 





Entertainments 

6,695,847 





Artificial Silk . 

1,650,258 





Patent Med. Labels 

1,234,199 





Betting Duty . 

285,949 





Monopoly Values . 

124,846 





Other sources ^ 

58,146 

127,370,522 

127,500 

129,860 

119,850 



iii. Motor vehicle duties 

iv. Estate, &c., duties— 
Estate duty * 

— 

26,697,926 

26,802 

4,950» 

6,000’ 

69,548,208 





Temporary estate 






duty * 

Probate and Account 

1,095 


1 

j 



duty * . 

8,933 



1 


Legacy duty . 

8,495,297 





Succession duty 

1,062,422 ’ 





Corporation duty . 

118,162 

79,234,117 

79,770 

83,000 

90,000 



V. Stamps (excluding 



Fee, &c.. Stamps)— 
Land and Property, 
excluding Stocks 
and Shares . . i 

4,849,217 





Stocks, Shares^ De- 





bentures, etc. 
Companies capital 

7,269,800 





duty . 

Cheques, Bills of 

3,770,902 





Exchange, etc. . 

4,887,457 





Receipts . 

2,686,205 

i 




Shipping 

Certificates and Li- 

684,886 





cences . 

156,811 





Insurance and Mis- 





cellaneous . 

999,178 

25,253,457 

25,670 

27,000 

24,000 


1 That is, revenue actually paid into the Exchequer during the financial year. 

2 Including deductions of 27,606^. on account of inoneTs deposited and not appro- 
priated to goods. * Exchequer share. 

^ On property of persons dying after August 1, 1894. 

On property of persons dying before August 2, 1894. 
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Source of Revenue 

Net Receipts 
1929-30 

Exchequer 
Receipts i 
1929-30 

Budget 

Estimate 

1930-31 

Budget 

Estimate 

1931-32 


£ 

£ 

£000 

£000 

£000 

vi. Land Tax 

— 

630,040 

660 

1 800 

800 

vii. Mineral Rights Duty 

— 

248,873 

220 



viii. Income Tax 

— 

237,873,052 

237,426 

260,000 

258,000 

ix. Sur-tax . 

— 

66,624,217 

56,390 

64,500 

72,000 

X. Excess profits tax . 

— 

1,694,129 

1,670 

1 1,700 

2,200 

xi. Corporation profits tax 

— 

644,000 

580 


Total Produce of Taxes 

— 

676,782,055 

676,576 

694,520 

697,500 

xii. Postal service . 



40,180,426 

40,200 

1 


xiii. Telegraph service . 

— 

6,155,620 

6,300 

n0,125‘ 

12,200 2 

xiv. Telephone service . 

1 " 

21,644,596 

21,600 

J 


XV. Crown Lands . 

1 

1,302,611 

1,290 

1,300 

1,300 

xvi. Interest onLoans,&c. 

— 

32,639,596 

32,640 

33,000 

83,500 

xvii. Miscellaneous (in- 


* 




cluding Fee, &c., 






Stamps) 

1 

j 

36,364,684 

36,365 

34,500 

55,000 

Total non-tax Revenue. 

1 — 

138,287,533 

138,395 

'78,125 

'io27oo(r 

Total Revenue ^ . . j 

! ~ 

816,069,588 

814,970 

773,445 



1 That is, revenue actually paid into the Exchequer during the financial year. 

2 Net receipt. 

3 Total ordinary revenue. The total self-balancing revenue and expenditure for 1929-30 
was 80,781,532i. (Post Office, 68,900,000^., Road Fund, 21,88l,532i.), and for 1930-31 was 
81, 865, 959f., (Post Office, 59,000,000^., Road Fund, 22,865,95W.). 

The national expenditure chargeable against Revenue falls under two cate- 
gories : I., the Consolidated Fund Charges, mainly bestowed on the National 
Debt; and II., the Supply Services, including the Defence and Civil 
Services. 


Branches of Expenditure 

Year ended 
March 31, 1930 

Budget 

Estimate 

1930-31 

Budget 

Estimate 

1931-32 

I. Consolidated Fund : 

National Debt Services : - 

Interest ..... 

Management and Expenses 

New Sinking Fund . 

£ 

301,986,984 | 
2,264,701 / 
47,748,815 

£000 

804,600 

60,400 

£000 

302,950 

52,060 


855,000,000 

855,000 

855,000 

Road Fund . .... 

Payments to Local Taxation Accounts i 
Payments to Northern Irish Excliequer . 

Civil List 

Annuities and Pensions 

Salaries and Allowances . 

Courts of Justice .... 
Miscellaneous .... 

21,881,532 
13,814,458 
5,626,004 
470,000 \ 
412,955 
21,135 y 
485,880 
1,921,584 j 

28,650 

5,700 

3,300 

23,850 

0,350 

3,000 


44,038,548 

82,650 

32,700 

Total Consolidated Fund Services 

899,083,543 

887,650 

387,700 
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Branches of Expenditurb 

Year ended 
March 31, 1930 

Budget Esti- 
mate 1930-31 

Budget Esti- 
mate 1931-82 

II. Supply : 

Army . . . . i 

Air Force 

Navy 

Civil Votes ..... 
Customs and Excise 

Inland Revenue 

Post Office Services . . 

£ 

40.500.000 

16.750.000 

55.750.000 
246,535,000 

4,945,0001 
7,080,000 i 

58.900.000 

£000 

40,500 

17,850 

51,739 

295,686 

12,134 

60,275 

£000 

39,930 

18,100 

51,615 

317,812 

11,569 

58,232 

Total Supply Services . . . . 

480,460,000 

478,184 

497,248 

Total Expenditure Chargeable against 
Revenue . . . . . 

829,193,643 

865,864 

884,948 


The Exchequer issues shown above are those with which the various 
departments were supplied to meet all requirements, whether original 
or supplementary. 

Ill addition to the ordinary expenditure above given, there were in 
1929-30 issues to meet capital expenditure under the Telegraph (Money) 
Act, 1928, 10,550,000/. The money raised by National Savings Certifi- 
cates was 41,050,000/., and by Treasury Bills, 2,981,419,000/., while 
Treasury Bills paid off amounted to 3,092,785,000/. The balance in the 
Exchequer on April 1, 1929, was 6,252,624/. ; the gross receipts into the 
Exchequer in the year 1929-30 amounted to 4,363,247,721/. ; the gross 
issues out of the Exchequer amounted to 4,777,581,331/. ; leaving a balance 
on March 31, 1930, of 6,125,214/. The Exchequer balance on March 31, 
1931, was 5,991,593/. 

The actual ordinary expenditure for the year 1930-31 was as follows : 
Interest and management of National Debt, 293,169,569/. ; payments to 
Northern Ireland Exchequer, 6,424,670/. ; payments to Local Taxation 
Accounts and other Consolidated Fund services, 2,896,276/.; Supply 
Services (Army, Navy and Air), 110,524,000/. ; Civil and Revenue 
Votes (excluding Post Office) 319,326,000/. ; total ordinary expenditure, 
732,340,515/. The New Sinking Fund amounted to 66,830.431/. ; and 
the self-balancing expenditure amounted to 81,866,959/. (Post Office, 
59,000,000/. ; Road Fund, 22,865,959/.). 

The following were the principal items of the original estimates for Grant 
Services for the years 1929-30, 1980-31 and J931-32 ; — 



1029-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Exchequer contributions to Local Revenues . 
Payment to Local Taxation Accounts 

£000 

15,560 

14,660 

£000 
44,507 1 
800 / 

£000 

46,240 

Education 

46,845 

51,685 

66,717 ‘ 

Agriculture (including Land Settlement Grants and 
Loans and the Development Fund) 

3,067 

2,683 

5,428 

Health Services 

4,165 

488 

188 

Housing ......... 

12,819 

18,651 

14,543 

Reformatories and Mental Deficiency 

1,218 

626 

— 

Police (voted grants additional to payments through 
Local Taxation Accounts) 

5,957 

8,820 

11,950 » 

State payments in respect of School Teachers and 
Police Pensions 

3,990 

4,419 


Unemployment Grants and Loans .... 

2,016 

2,250 

3,585 

Miscellaneous . 

151 

792 

889 

Total . . . 

111,142 

130,821 

139,596 


^ IncludiDg peusiOQs. 
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11. Taxation, 

The net receipts from the principal branches of taxation, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (reserved taxes), were as follows in the years 
stated ; — 


Year ended 
March 31 

Customs 1 

Excise! 

Estate, 1 

Ac. 1 Stamps! 
Duties! j 

Land Tax, 
Land 
Valuer, 1 
Duties 

Income 

Tax 


1925- 20 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 , 

1928- 29 , 

1929- 30 1 

1 Thous. £ 

1 103,282 

1 107,016 
112,296 
119,380 
120,953 

Thous £ 
134,476 
154,777 
163,928 j 
159,379 
153,968 

Thous. £ ! Thous. £ 
61,330 1 25,129 

67,430 24,870 

77,101 26,894 

81.021 ; 80 134 

79,234 86,2 -.3 

Thous. £ 
936 

848 

829 

833 

879 

Thous. £ 
258,065 
230,136 
253,495 
237,274 
237,873 

; Thous. £ 

1 67,833 
66,296 
60,053 

1 56,214 
50,624 


I The principal items included in these branches of revenue are shown on pages 32-3 
above. The excise receipts include receipts from Motor Vehicle Duties. 

iTWO'tne Tax . — The gross amount of income brought under the review 
of the Inland Revenue Department in the year ended April 5, 1929, in 
Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland, was 3,181,256,990^. ; in 1929-30 it was 
estimated to be approximately 3,170,000,000^ The income on which tax 
was actually received in 1928-29, after allowing for exemptions and 
reliefs, was 1,345,857,285/., and the estimated amount for 1929-30 was 

1.355.000. 000/. The estimated number of incomes in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland above the effective exemption limit in 1929-30 was 
5,100,000: the number actually chargeable with tax was estimated at 

2.260.000. 

Prior to April 6, 1915, incomes not exceeding 160/. were exempt from 
Income Tax, and from April, 1915, to April, 1920, incomes not exceeding 
180/. were exempt. The graduation of the tax on incomes in excess of these 
limits was effected by means of differential rates and by various abatements 
and reliefs (for wife, children, etc.) granted in the lower ranges of incomes 
only. 

Under the new system of graduation introduced by the Finance Act, 
1920, the exemption limit was fixed at 135/. of assessable income, ue, it 
ranged from 135/. to 160/, according as the income was w^holly investment 
or wholly earned; personal allowances of 135/. assessable income («=al60/. 
earned income) for single persons and 2257, (*=* 250/. earned income) for 
married persons, and allowances for children, dependent relatives, etc., were 
granted to all taxpayers irrespective of the amount of their total income. 
The effect of the increase in the earned income relief (from one-tenth to one* 
sixth) by the Finance Act, 1925, was to increase the personal allowances, in 
the case of earned incomes^ to 162/. and 270/. respectively. Tax is charged 
(1980-31)^ on the first 250/, of taxable income at four-ninths of the standard 
rate, and on the remainder at the standard rate of tax, which has varied as 
follows : — 


1920-21 and 1921-22 . 

6s. in the £. 

1922-23 ... 

5s. 

1923-24 and 1924-26 . 

4s 6d. ,, 

1925-26 to 1929-30 . 

4^ ,, 

1930 -31 and 1931-82 . 

4s. Gd. ,, 

The gross income brought under review in 
follows : — 

1928-29 was distributed 

! Previous to 1930-81, tax was charged on the Orst 2267. at half the standard rate. 
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Profits from tlio ownership of Lands 50,500,000 

,, ,, Houses .... 363,787,921 

Profits from the occupation of lands 48,500,000 

„ British and other Government securities . . 171,487,944 

„ businesses, professions, and certain interest . 1,399,866,974 

Salaiies of Offices and employments (including Manual 

wage-earners 1,097,144,151 

3,131,256,990 


The gross income from the ownership of lands and houses in 1928-29 was 
distributed as follows 


- 

England 

I 

Scotland 

N. Ireland 

Gt. Britain and 
N. Ireland 

Lands, ^tc. 

Houses, etc. . 

r " ' 

42,100,000 

328,733,544 

£ 

0,200,000 
! 32,257,315 

2,100,000 

2,797,002 

£ 

50,500,000 

363,787,921 


Super •tax^ — Super-tax (now called Sur-tax) is payable by persons with in- 
comes exceeding 2,000Z. per year (prior to 1914-15, 5,000/. per year ; from 
1914-15 to 1917-18, 3,000/. per year, and in 1918-19 and 1919-20, 2,500/. 
per year). 

As part of a general scheme for the simplification of the Income Tax, 
the Finance Act, 1927, merged the Super-tax into one tax with the Income 
Tax having the same basis of assessment and payable, under the name of 
Sur-tax, as a deferred instalment of Income Tax on the 1st January in the 
year following the year of assessment. The Sur-tax was payable for the first 
time in respect of the year 1928-29 on January 1, 1930. Net receipt from 
Sur-tax in 1929-30, was 56,624,217/. 

Local Taxation Grant , — In accordance with various Acts passed between 
1888 and 1911, there are paid out of the Consolidated Fund to the Local 
Taxation Accounts of England and Scotland, sums equivalent to the 
proceeds (in some cases of the year 1908-9, and in other cases of the current 
year) of certain excise licence duties, part of the beer and spirit duties, and 
part of the probate and estate duties. Certain other gi’ants are also payable. 

The total payments made to the Local Taxation Account for England 
and Wales in 1929-30 was 12,000,740/., including 1,107,260/. on account of 
beer and spirit duties, 2,632,317/. on account of licence duties and 3,293,860/. 
under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1923. Scotland received a total of 
1,313,713/. The total estimated payments for 1930-31 was 14,660,000/. 

III. National Debt. 

Borrowing by the State on the security of taxes was practised in Norman 
times, but the National Debt really dates from the time of William III. 
The acknowledged debt in 1689 was about 664,000/., on which the annual 
charge for interest and management was only 40,000/. At various subsequent 
dates the amounts were as follows (including the Irish debt throughout) : — 

Annual Annuities only 
charge, includ- (Included in pre- 

Tear Debt I mg annuities vious column) 

Million M Milliol £ Million £ 

1727. Accession of George II. ... 52 2*4 0*2 

1756. Commencement Of Seven Years’ War 75 2*8 0*2 

1768. End „ „ 183 5 0 0*5 

1775. Commencement of American War . 127 4*7 0*5 

1784. End „ „ „ 248 9*6 1*4 

1 TheFe amounts do not include the capital value of terminable annuities. 
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Year 

1708. Commencement of French Wars 
1815. End I) 

1817. Consolidation of English and In 
Exchequers .... 
1854. Commencement of Crimean War 
1867. End ,, „ „ 

1809. Commencement of Boer War 
1903. End „ „ . 


1924. (March 31) 

1925. 

1926. „ 

1927. 

1928. „ 

1929. 

1930. 




Gross debt 


Interest on 



including 

Annual 

Annuities 



terminable 

charge 

(included in pre- 


Debt! 

annuities 

vious column) 

Million £ Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 


248 


9*7 

1 3 

sh 

861 


82*6 

1-9 


839 


31*6 

2-0 


775 

802 

27-4 

3-9 


808 

837 

28-6 

4 0 


699 

635 

23-2 

7-3 


743 

798 

27 0 

6 5 

r 

678 

708 

24*6 

3-2 


7,694 
7,653 
. 7,621 
. 7,640 
7,618 
7,608 
7,584 


7,708 

7,666 

7,634 

7,653 

7,631 

7,621 

7,596 


347-3 
357-2 
858 2 
378-6 
378*8 
369-0 
855-0 


(1923-24) 

(1924-25) 

(1925-26) 

(1926-27) 

(1927-28) 

(1928-29) 

(1929-30) 


0-4 
0-4 
0-4 
0 4 
04 
0-4 
0-4 


1 These amounts do not include the capital value of tenninable annuities, 

• Including 1,110,453,6001. owing to other countries. 

• Including Interest, Management and New Sinking Fund. 


The following statement shows the total amount of the Gross Liabilities 
and the Assets of the State on March 31, 1930 ; — 


Liabilities : Million £ Million £ 

Funded Debt 1,456-0 

Estimated Capital Liability of Terminable Annuities . 12'2 

Unfunded Debt 6,105*2 


7,573 4 

Less Bonds tendered for Death Duties .... 104*4 

7,469*0 

Other Capital Liabilities . • . . . . 127*2 


Total Gross Liabilities 7,596-2 

Assets : £ 

Snez Canal Shares, market value (March 31, 1928) 54 6 

Other Assets! 90 1 £ 

144-7 


Exchequer Balances at the Banks of England and Ireland . . . 6*1 

The amount of debt provision issued in 1929-30 for interest and inanagenjent was 
307,251,686?. 

The net decrease in the aggregate gross liabilities of the State in 1929-80 was 
24,642,6471. 


! Excluding advances from votes of credit to Dominions, Allied Powers, Ac., and other 
war assets. The amount of loans remaining unpaid at March 81, 1930, was : loans owing 
by Allies, 2,101*1 million ; Colonies, 116 5 million ; loans for relief and reconstruction, 30*4 
million ; other debts, 4*7 million ; total 2,252*7 million. 

IV. Local Taxation. 

The estimated rates collected by local authorities in 1930-31 are: — 
England and Wales 149,000,000^., Scotland, 18,152,000^. For 1929-80 the 
amounts collected were England and Wales, 155,500,000?., Scotland, 
19,093,000?. In addition compensation was paid from the Exchequer to local 
authorities in respect of their loss of rates in 1929-30 under the Agricultural 
Rates Act, 1929, the Local Government Act, 1929, and the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1929, estimated to amount to 13,000,000?. in England 
and Wales and 2,470,000?. in Scotland. 
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The approximate allocation of amounts raised by rates and Exchequer 
grant during 1928-29 and 1929-30 was as follows : — 



England and Wales 

Scotland 

Total 


1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

On relief of the poor . 

,, education . 

„ police . 

,, other services 

£000 

36,200 

35.100 

10.100 
84,850 

£000 

31,800 

30,900 

10,300 

89,600 

£000 

4,868 

5,307 

1,078 

10,680 

£000 

4,414 

5,617 

1,272 

10,360 

£000 

41,058 

40,407 

11,173 

95,630 

£000 

36,214 

42,417 

11,572 

99,860 

Totals . 

106,250 

168,500 

21,918 

21,563 

j 188,168 

1 

190.063 


In England and Wales the average amount of the rates per pound of assessable value 
was 0.9. 8i(«. in 1913-14, 12s. M. in 1928-20, and II 9 . 6tZ. in 1929-30. 

Defence. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence is responsible for the co-ordination 
of naval, military, and air policy. Of this Committee the Prime Minister 
is ex-officio President, and he has power to call for the attendance at its 
meetings of any naval or military officers, or of other persons, with ad- 
ministrative experience, whether they are in official positions or not. The 
usual members are the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, for War and 
Air, the Colonies, India, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Chief of the Air Staff, Directors of the Intelligence Departments 
of the War Office and the Admiralty. During 1923 a Cabinet Committee 
inquired into the co-ordination of the policy and administration of defence. 
As the result of its report a standing sub-committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has been appointed, with a Cabinet Minister as Chairman, 
the heads of the three services and representatives of the Foreign Office and 
Treasury as members, for the purpose of correlating defensive policy. Three 
further sub-committees have since been appointed, one composed of the Chiefs 
of Staff of the three services of Navy, Army and Air, to furnish the Cabinet 
or the main committee with expert advice on problems of defence, the second 
sub-committee deals with man -power, and the third, the principal supply 
officers’ sub-committee, with the provision of munitions and supplies in time 
of war. At the beginning of 1927 an Imperial Defence College was founded 
to educate selected officers of the three services in working together in the 
solution of problems of Imperial Defence and to carry out detailed studies 
for the main committee. 

I, Aemy, 

The land forces of the United Kingdom consist of the Regular Army, the 
Territorial Array, and the Reserve Forces. The British troops of the Regular 
Army serve both at home and overseas and are commonly referred to as the 
British Army in contradistinction to the Indian Army or Native Army, 
and to the Local Forces in certain British Colonies and Dependencies, the 
personnel of which is native with a proportion of British officers. 

The Regular Army, whether at home or abroad, except India, is paid 
for by the Imperial Exchequer (although certain Dominions pay contri- 
butions towards its upkeep) ; India pays a contribution towards the cost 
of troops at home owing to these serving as a dep6t for the regular 
troops in India. The Imperial Exchequer pays for Indian and Colonial 
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troops serving outside their own countries. The Territorial Army serves 
only at home in peace time, but as the supreme position of the British 
Navy in Home Waters has practically eliminatea all risk of invasion, 
members of the Territorial Army are now asked to accept liability for 
service overseas in time of war, subject to the consent of Parliament. 
The rank and file for both Regular Army and Territorial Army are 
obtained by voluntary enlistment. The Reserve Forces consist of the Array 
Reserve, the Supplementary Reserve of Ofiicers and the Supplementary 
Reserve, the Militia and the Channel Islands and Colonial Militia, and the 
Territorial Reserve. The Army Reserve is composed of men who have com- 
pleted their period of colour service with the Regular Army ; its strength 
on January 1, 1931, was 130,917. The Supplementary Reserve of Ofiicers and 
the Supplementary Reserve were created in August 1924, with establishments 
of 2,489 and 20,639 respectively, for the purpose of supplying officers and 
technicians to the army on mobilisation. The strength of the Supplementary 
Reserve on January 1, 1931, was 16,498. The Militia, which is intended to 
serve as a supply source to the Regular Army after the Army Reserve is 
exhausted, is in process of reconstruction. The Channel Islands and 
Colonial Militia consist of the Channel Islands Militia, the Malta Militia, 
the Bermuda Militia, and the Isle of Man Volunteers. The Territorial 
Reserve is in process of formation. 

Service is for 12 years, with permission to extend to 21 years in certain 
circumstances. Of the original 12 years, from 3 to 9 are spent ‘ with the 
colours,* i.«., on permanent service, and the remainder of the time in the 
Army Reserve ; the majority of the men serve for 7 years with the colours 
and 5 years in the Army Reserve, which is the rule for infantry other than 
the Foot Guards. Men enlist between 18 and 25 years of age. 

For purposes of training and command the fighting troops are for the most 
part organised in divisions, which consist of 3 infantry brigades, divisional 
artillery and engineers, together with the necessary auxiliary services. The 
cavalry is organised in brigades. The infantry brigades are composed of 
4 battalions, the cavalry brigades of 3 regiments. The organisation of 
the Territorial Army is analogous to that of the Regular Army, and it 
consists of 14 divisions, composed of infantry, artillery, engineers, and 
auxiliary services, and of the mounted brigades, chiefly composed of 
yeomanry. During 1930 further progress was made in the process of 
mechanising the Army. The experimental mechanised brigades, composed of 
artillery, infantry and tanks carried out extensive tests. New establishments 
increased considerably the number of machine guns with infantry and 
cavalry, and providing infantry with anti-tank guns. 

For purposes of command Great Britain is divided up into six 
‘ commands ^and the London and Northern Ireland Districts. The commands 
are (1) Aldershot, of very limited area, (2) Eastern, including the eastern 
and southern counties, (3) Northern, including the northern midlands and 
north-eastern counties, (4) Scottish, (5) Southern, including the southern 
midlands and south-western counties, (6) Western, including Wales, 
Lancashire and north-western counties. These commands (except the 
Aldershot command) are divided up into Territorial Recruiting districts tor 
the Regular Army. The Eastern, Northern, Scottis^h, Southern, and 
Western commands and the London District each include from 1 to 4 
Territorial mounted brigades, and 2 or 3 Territorial divisions. There 
are normally two Repilar divisions in the Aldershot, one Regular division 
in the Eastern, one m the Southern command and one in the Northern 
command, the completion of the latter being made possible by the with- 
drawal during 1929 of British troops from Germany. At the head of each 
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command is a general officer (styled the General- Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief). He is assisted by a general-officer of lower rank who is responsible 
for questions of administration apart from training and defence questions. 

The land forces are administered by an Army Council which is 
composed of the Secretary of State for War, who is its President ; the 
heads of the departments into which the War Office is primarily divided, 
and the permanent Secretary of the War Office. The Territorial Army is 
to a large extent administered by County Associations over which the War 
Office merely maintains a general control as regards expenditure. 

The principal military educational establishments are the Royal Military 
Academy, educating youths to be officers in the artillery and the engineers, 
the Royal Military College whence officers are obtained for cavalry and 
infantry, the Senior Officers’ School, which trains officers for command, and the 
Staff College, which trains officers for the staff. The Officers’ Training Corps 
in two divisions representing respectively the universities and public schools, 
is intended to provide officers for the Territorial Army, and for the Regular 
Army on expansion. 

The gross estimated expenditure for the army for the year 1931-32 
amounted (March, 1931) to 46,639,000Z., and appropriations in aid to 
6,709,000^., leaving a net expenditure of 39,930,0002. 

The total personnel charged to British votes for 1930-31 was 148,800, of 
whom 145,642 were Biitisli troops, 1,036 were additional numbers to 
cover temporary excesses over establishments, 2,222 were Colonial and 
Native Indian troops. There were in India 59,773 British troops, so that 
the total establishment of the Regular Army in 1931-32 was 148,800 -f- 
59,773 *= 208,673. The strength of the Territorial Force on January 1, 
1931, was 135,850 including permanent staff. 

The distribution of Regular troops, except in India, was as follows : 

By Regirm'iitSi Corps^ and Departments {British^ exclusive of India), 



Officers 

1 

Other ranks 

All ranks 

Cavalry 

871 

7,744 

8,115 

Royal Artillery 

1,109 

21,856 I 

22,964 

Royal Engineers 

470 

5,274 ! 

5,744 

Royal Cofi)S of Signals . . ... 

233 

4,780 

.5,010 

Infantry 

3,011) 

75,204 

78,223 

Corps of Military Police 

— 

508 

608 

Royal Tank Corps 

205 

8,050 

3,255 

Royal Army Service Corpse .... 

300 

5,010 

5,106 

Royal Army Medical Corps .... 

550 

3,101 

8,711 

Army Dental Corps 

101 

143 

244 

Royal Army Ordnance Corps .... 

303 

2,785 

3,088 

Royal Army Veterinary Corps . , . 

58 

120 

! 178 

Royal Army Pay Corps ..... . 

182 

725 

907 

Royal Army Chaplains’ Department . 

135 


136 

Army Educational Corps 

44 

252 

296 

Staff 

1,146 

1,783 

2,879 

Miscellaneous Establishments . . . 

788 

4,158 

4,041 

Additional Numbers 

10 

1,026 

1,086 

ToUl 

9,172 

139,828 

148,800 


II. Navy. 

The British Navy is a permanent establishment, governed by the Board of 
Admiralty. The First Lord of the Admiralty is the Cabinet Minister 
responsible for the Navy. 

c 2 
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The duties of the Admiralty are grouped under the two headings of 
Operations and Maintenance. The First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval 
Staff and the Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff, have charge and direction of 
the Operations Division. This Division is concerned with Naval policy and 
the general direction of operations, war operations in Home waters and 
elsewhere, strategy, tactics, the development and use of mateiial, in- 
cluding types of vessels and weapons, and with trade protection and anti- 
submarine considerations. The four members of the Board who are in charge 
of the Maintenance Division are the Second Sea Lord and Chief of the 
Personnel ; the Third Sea Lord and Controller of the Navy ; the Fourth Sea 
Lord and Chief of Supplies and Transport ; and the Civil Lord. The 
Parliamentary Secretary and the Permanent Secretary are concerned with 
Finance and Admiralty business. 

The Washington Treaty of 1922, which relates to the British Navy and 
the Navies of the United States, France, Italy, and Japan, is concerned 
mainly with capital ships, defining for each Power what her replacement 
tonnage shall be, and fixing the maximum displacement of such ships at 

35.000 tons, and their heaviest armaments at the 16 in. gun. 

By the London Treaty of 1930 it was agreed to defer replacement of 
capital ships until after 1936. In the meantime, certain ships were to be 
discarded without replacement. In the British fleet, the ships so discauled 
include four battleships (BeiiboWy Emperor of India, Iron Duke, Marlhoroiigh) 
and the battle cruiser Tiger. Though withdrawn from the effective list, the 
Iron Duke, which it will be recalled was flagship of the Grand Fleet at 
Jutland, will be disarmed and retained for use as a training ship. 

Cruisers, which the Washington Treaty had restricted to a standard 
displacement of 10,000 tons and guns not above 8 inches in calibre, are dealt 
with in Part III of the Treaty, to which only the British Empire, the 
United States and Japan subscribed. Definite limits are assigned to the 
cruiser tonnage which may be maintained by these three countries during 
1931-36 in two categories, {a) cruisers armed with guns of more than 6*1 inch 
calibre, and (6) those armed with guns of 6T inch calibre or less. Destroyer 
and submarine tonnage, which had remained unaffected by the Washington 
Treaty, is also restricted by the same section of the Treaty. In the period 
1931-36, each of the three fleets concerned is allowed 52,700 tons of 
submarines. 

Washington Treaty restrictions concerning aircraft carriers remain in 
force, but the construction of any such vessels of 10,000 tons or less dis- 
placement mounting a gun above 6T inch calibre is forbidden to all five of 
the signatory powers. 

Under the 1929-30 Estimates there are building or completing for the 
British Navy one 7,000 ton cruiser (Leander), one flotilla leader [Kcmpenfelt), 
4 destroyers {^Crusader, Comet, Crescent, Cygnet), 3 submarines (Thames, 
Sturgeon, Swordfish), 2 sloops (Bideford, Rochester), 1 fishery surveying 
vessel (Challenger), and 1 tender for the torpedo school (Nightingale). 

Under the 1930-31 Estimates there are under construction 3 cruisers of 

7.000 tons (Neptune, Orion, Achilles), 1 flotilla leader (Di^wcari), 8 destroyers 
(Defender, Daring, Diamond, Delight, Dainty, Diana, Duchess, Decoy), 3 
submarines (Porpoise, Seahorse, Starfish), 4 sloops [Dundee, Falmouth, 
Milford, Weston-super-Mare), and 1 netlayer (Guardian). 

The Navy Estimates amounted to 55,865,0001. for 1929-30, and for 
1930-31 to 51,739,0007. net. 

The number of officers, seamen and marines borne on January 1, 
1914, was 144,871. The estimates for 1929-80 provide for a total personnel 
of 98,800, to be reduced by April 1, 1931, to 94,000. Officers included in 
this total numbered about 8,000. 
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Summary of the British Fleet, 

With the disappearance from the lists of all capital ships armed with 
guns of less than 13*6 inch calibre, the general tendency is to classify 
them as pre- Jutland and post- Jutland types. Of the last-named the 
only representatives at present are the Nelson and Rodney, though the 
Hood embodies in her design certain modifications based on war 
experience. 

The following summary of the more important units will illustrate the 
present position. 


Class. 

Completed by end of 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Battleships and Battle Cruisers . 

20 

20 

19 

Cruisers 

50 

54 ! 

54 

Aircraft Garners and Tenders . 

7 

7 1 

7 

Flotilla leaders and Destroyers . 

157 

150 1 

149 

Submarines 

51 1 

1 

53 1 

61 


Ships and vessels of the Dominions are included in the above table and in 
the following paragraph. See notes following the ship lists. 

Of the 37 monitors which existed in 1919, three still survive. There are 
11 seagoing depot and repair ships, 27 sloops, 29 minesweepers (mostly laid 
up in reserve), 12 surveying vessels, and a largo number of smaller craft, 
such as gunboats, patrol boats, drifters and trawlers. 

In the following tables the ships are grouped in classes according to 
type. The dates of the Naval Estimates under which they were sanctioned 
are given in certain cases, but, with reference to the capital ships affected by 
the Washington and London Treaties, the years are substituted in which 
they are due for replacement if desired. 


Battleships and Battle Cruisers. 




! 4* 

1 Armour 




•2 

<i> 

ft. 

an 

i 

Date to be 
Scrapped 









Name 

Standard 

Displaceme 

Belt 

Big Guns 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 
or Shaft 
Horse-pow 



Tons 

inches 

inches 




Kuots 

1931-2 

/ Iron Duke . 
t Marlborough 

} 26,260 

12 

11 

i 

10 18 -Sin. ; 12 6in. ; 

2 Sin. AA 

4 

29,000 

21 

1931-2 

Tiger 1 . . I 

28,900 

9 

9 

8 lS-6in. ; 12 6ln. ; 

4 

85,000 

28 

1937 

Queen Elizabeth i 

\ 



4 Sin. AA 



1939 

Valiant . 








1937 

Warspite . . ^ 

Vsi.loo 

13 

11 

8 16in. : 12 Oin. ; 4 

4 

76,000 

25 

1937 

Barham 



4in. AA 



1937 

Malaya 

j 







1987 

Royal Sovereign 

] 







1988 

Royal Oak 








1941 

liamillies . 

V29,150 

13 

11 

8 15in. ; 14 6ln. 4 

4 

40,000 

23 

1987 

Resolution 



4in. AA 



1937 

Revenge . . ^ 

; 








» Battle Cruiser. 
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Battleshi'ps and Battle Cruisers (continued). 




■s 

Armour 



u 

<0 


Standard 

Displaceme 






© r 

Name 

Belt 

Big Guns 

Main Armament 

ll 

e8 O 

'Hsg 

w 


1940 
1939 

1941 


Renown i . 
Repulse i . 

Hood ^ 


Naval 

Esti- 

iiiates 


1922- / Nelson 
1923 \ Rodney 


Tons 1 inches' inches 




Knot.* 

[ 32,0C0 ! 6 

' i 

9 

6 15iTi. ; 15 4in. ; 4 

10 

112,000 

30 


4in. AA 



42,100 12 

1 

15 

8 ITiln. : 12 5 5in. ; 4 

6 

144,000 

31 


4111. AA 



i 

33,500 i\,. ' 
j 33,900 /''* 

11 

9 ICtn ; 12 6in. ; 0 

4 7in. AA 


45.000 

23 


Cruisers 







CO 




1910- 

1911 

1 Brisbane * 


5,120 

8 

s 

8 6in. ; 1 3jn. A A 

2 

25 000 





i 




1911— 

1912 

J Adelaide* . 


5,100 

8 

05 

9 6in. ; 1 Sin. AA 

2 

25,000 

1913- 

1914 

rCliampion , 

1 Oomus 

4 Cleopatra . 

1 Calliope 
tCarysfort . 


3,89.3 

3-4 

n 

S 

4 din. ; 2 Sin AA 

2-4 

40,0f)0 

1914— 

1915 

i Cambrian . 

1 Canterbury 

1 Constance . 

{ Castor 








War 

/ Caledon 

1 Calypso . 

< Caradoc 
/ Concord . 

V Centaur . 

1 

J 

- 4,180 

4,120 

3 

3 

<r. 

1 

6 Oin. ; 2 Sin. AA 

5 6in. ; 2 3in. AA 
(Centaur, only 4 Oin ) 

8 

2 

40,000 

40,000 

War 

/Cardiff 

Coventry . . 1 

Curlew 

Cairo 

Colombo 

Capetown . 
Calcutta , 

Ceres. 

Carlisle 

VCura^a . 

\ 

J 

^ 4,290 

3 

00 

2 

'© 

2 

m 

5 Cin. ; 2 3in. AA 

8 

40,000 

War 

1 Danae 

1 Dauntless . 

1 Dragon 

J Despatch . 

1 Diomede , 

Delhi . . 

1 Dunedin <3 . 
VDui'ban 

' 

/ 

^ 4,850 

3 

1 

00 

2 

2 

m 

oe 

2 

C Gin. ; 3 4in. AA 

12 

40,000 

War 

/ Enterprise 
\ Emerald . 


7,680 

7,5.50 


2 

00 

! 7 Gin. ; 8 4iD. AA 

12 

80,000 


* Battle Cruieera. * Royal Aaairalian Navy. * New Zealand Navy. 
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Cruisers (continued). 






A 

Armour 




"S 


Name 



Standard 

Displaceine 

Belt 

» 

a 

0 

O 

bO 

» 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 
or Shaft 
Horse-pow 

o. 

OQ 

H 

m 

S 





Tons 

inches 

inches 




Knots 


rEfflugham . 





CO 





War 

I Frobisher . 

1 Hawkins 
f Vindictive 



-0,770 

3 

[aJ 

7 7 Sin. ; 3 4in. AA 
(Vindictive, only 

6 7 Sin.) 

6 

A 

o 

o 

80 



J 

9,906 


« 


05,000 


1921- 

1922 

Adventure i 



6,740 

3 

'oj 

4 4-7in. 

- 

40,000 

27-75 







OQ 





1924— 

1025 

. Berwick 

J Cornwall 

1 Cumberland 
j Kent . 
j Sullolk 

1 Australia 2 . 

V Canberra- . 


1 

1 

■10,000 

- 

3 

8 8m; 4 4in. AA 

8 

80,000 

31 5 


7Devon8hiie . 










1925- 

J London 


1 








1026 

) Siiropshiro . 

\ Sussex . 



i 10,000 

— 

3 

8 8in. ; 4 4in. AA 

8 

80,000 

32 25 

1926 - 

f Doraetshiio . 

\ Norfolk 


1 








1027 


J 

f 







1026- 

1027 

1927- 

1928 

|York . 

1 Exeter . 


] 

J 

1 8,400 

- 

3 

6 Sin. ; 4 4in.AA 

6 

80,000 

32-25 


Aircraft Carriers, 



f Furious 

. 1 22,450 

— 

— 

10 5 Sin. ; 64m.AA'l 




War 

< Glorious 
[ Courageous 
Hermes 

• ij 22,500 

— 

- 

16 4 7in. J 

— 

00,000 

31 

War 

. '10,850 

— 


6 5-5in. ; 3 4in. AA 

— 

40,000 

25 

War 

Eagle 9 

. . 22,600 i 

— 1 

! — 

0 6in. ; 5 4in. AA 


60,000 

34 

War 

Argus 

. 14,000 

— 1 

— 

6 4in. AA 

— 

20,000 

20 

1925— 

1020i 

J Albatross 

5,000 1 

- ! 

- 

4 4-7in AA 

- 

12,000 

20 


1 Cruiser-Minelayer. - Royal Australian Navy. 

y The Eagle was built as the Almirante Cochrane, battleship, for Chile, but was 
taken over in an early stage by the British Navy and completed for her present use. 


The destroyers of the post-war Fleet are of the following classes : flotilla 
leaders, 1330-1800 tons, 34-36*6 knots, 16 (including 1 Australian) ; 
R class, 900 tons, 10; S class, 930-1076 tons, 89 (including 6 Australian) ; 
V class, 1800-1326 tons, 27 ; W class, 1300-1350 tons, 87 ; A class (1173-1330 
tons), 12 (including 2 Canadian); B class (1330 tons), 8 ; total number, 149. 

The submarine s are of eight successive classes, H class (410 tons surface 
displacement) 14 ; K class (1710 tons) 1 ; L class (846 tons) 22 ; M class 
(1460 tons) 2 ; X class (2426 tons) 1 ; 0 class (1311-1475 tons), 9 ; P class 
(1476 tons), 6 ; E class (1476 tons), 4 ; total number, 61, 

Dominion jVavies.— "When Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe made a tour 
of the Dominions with the object of arriving at an understanding with the 
Governments on the naval defence of the Empire, his report to the Government 
of Australia emphasized the desirability of the Commonwealth becoming self- 
contained in regard to shipbuilding and the manufacture of guns, mountings, 
explosives, and aircraft, but no action of much importance has been taken on 
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the proposals. The Imperial Cabinet (July, 1921) left on record its view that 
co-operation among the constituent parts of the Empire was necessary, but 
that the details must be left to the Dominion Parliaments. So far the only 
one of Lord Jellicoe’s main recommendations to be carried into etfect has 
been the reorganisation of the Royal Indian Marine on a naval basis. 
Its strength at present is limited to 4 sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 8 trawlers, 
and 2 surveying vessels. 

The Royal Australian Navy, in addition to the 4 cruisers and 1 aircraft 
tender named in the list above, has 1 flotilla leader, 6 destroyers of the 
S class, 3 sloops, and a few other vessels. 2 submarines of the 0 type were 
presented to the Royal Navy in 1931. 

The New Zealand Navy, in addition to the Diomede and Diimdin^ has 
the obsolete light cruiser Philomel as a training ship, and a mine -sweeping 
trawler for instructional purposes. 

The Royal Canadian Navy has 4 mine-sweeping trawlers and 2 destroyeis 
of the A class (Skeena and Saguenay)^ which were delivered from England 
in 1930-31. 

The South African Navy has 2 mine-sweeping trawlers and a surveying 
vessel. 

Newfoundland has a transport built in 1925, the Caribou^ which is 
employed under the Finance and Customs Department. 

III. Air Force. 

In May, 1912, the Royal Flying Corps first came into existence. On 
January 2, 1918, an Air Ministry was formed, and the control of the 
Royal Air Force was vested in an Air Council analogous to the Army Council. 
The Air Minister was given the status of a Secretary of State and became 
President of the Council* In April, 1918, the naval and military wings 
were amalgamated, under the Ministry of the Air, as the Royal Air Force. 

The Force consists of the Royal Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, the 
Air Force Special Reserve, the Auxiliary Air Force, and the Territorial Air 
Force. The establishment of the Royal Air Force for the year 1931-32 is 
32,000 exclusive of those serving in India, who are paid for by the Govern- 
ment of India. The establishment of the Auxiliary Air Force is 1,620, and 
the strength in January, 1931, was 871. During 1922 the Air Ministry 
took over control of Iraq and Palestine, and in January 1928 of Aden. 

The Air Force is organised into commands as follows : — 

I. United Kingdom : (a) Inland Area, (b) Coastal Area, (c) Irish Wing, 

Cranwell, (e) Halton. 

II. Overseas : (a) Middle East Area, (5) Iraq, (c) India, (d) Mediterranean, 
(e) Palestine. 

Areas are subdivided into groups and wings, a certain number of squad- 
rons being allotted to each group or wing. Squadrons are subdivided into 
flights. In March 1931 the establishment of the Royal Air Force was 
86 squadrons, 72 of which were regular squadrons and 8 Special Reserve or 
Auxiliary Air Force squadrons, while 5 are organised on a cadre basis. Each 
squadron is of 12 aeroplanes. 38 squadrons w'ere in Great Britain and 
22 abroad, while 27 flignts, the equivalent of 13 squadrons, were provided 
for the fleet air arm. During 1923 a scheme for the expansion of the Air 
Force primarily for Home Defence was sanctioned. This scheme provides 
for an establishment of 62 squadrons for home defence, 39 of these being 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force, 6 being non-regular, squadrons formed 
from the Auxiliary Air Force, and 7 being formed of the Special Reserve. 
During 1931 29 regular and 7 Auxiliary Air Force squadrons will have 
been formed for Home Defence. In November 1924 an Air Officer, 
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commandin"-in oliief Air Defences of Great Britain, was appointed to 
organise and command the Air Forces allotted for Home Defence. These 
are now divided into 3 sub-commands : the Fighting Area, with head- 
quarters at Uxbridge ; the Wessex Bombing Area, with headquarters at 
Andover, and the Special Reserve and Auxiliary Air Force. 

The chief educational establishments of the Air Force are the Cadet 
College at Cranwell and the Staff College at Andover. The chief training 
depot is at Halton. There are also 3 flying training schools, 1 central 
flying school, and schools of gunnery, ballooning, army co-operation, photo- 
giaphy and wireless. 

The net Air Estimates for 1931-32 amounted to 18,100,0002. 

For 1931-32 the net sum allotted to Civil Aviation was 470,0002. The 
air routes maintained were London-Manchester, London-Amsterdam, London- 
Brussels-Cologne, London- Paris and Cairo -Karachi. During 1031 a London- 
Capo Town service will be in operation. Owing to tlie disaster to the 
airship RlOl, which was destroyed with all on board on its first flight to 
India, experiments on airships are in abeyance. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Aorioulture. 


General distribution of the surface: — 


Divisions 

Total surface 
(excluding 
water) 1930 

Rough 
grazing land 
(1930) 

Permanent 

pasture 

(1930) 

Arable land 
(1930) 

England i 

Wales 1 

Scotland 

Isle of Man 

Channel Islands (1023). . . . 

Acres 

32.034.000 
5,000,000 

10.009.000 
141,000 

44,0002 

Acres • 

3.575.000 

1.718.000 

9.501.000 1 

39,000 1 

2,000 2 j 

1 

Acres 

13,444,000 

2.104.000 

1.509.000 
21,000 
10,000 2 

Acres 

9.176.000 
657,000 

3.072.000 

59.000 

21.000 2 


1 England exclude.s, and Wales includes Monmouth. No later tijUres are available. 


Distribution of tlio cultivated area, and the number of live-stock in 
Great Britain : — 


- 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Oiilttvatcd a'lca : 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Corn crops » . . . . 

4,769,266 

4,629,853 

1,047,232 

1,030,094 

Green crops • . . . . 

2,177,864 

2,184,454 

546,094 

528,658 

Hops 

23,986 

19,997 



— 

Small fruit * • • • ^ 

64,942 

66,209 

7,927 

8,238 

Orchards • .... 

248,353 

246,979 

1,019 

1,004 

Bare fallow .... 

325,889 

294,048 

5,489 

6,662 

Clover and rotation grasses 

2.369,478 

2,423,466 

1,499,736 

1,499,268 

Permanent pasture . 

16,489,921 

15,647,498 

1,647,510 

1,568,908 

Total . 

25,437,679 

25,380,447 

4,662,988 

4,640,718 


1 Corn crops are wheat, barley or here, oats, mixed corn, rye, beans, peas, 
a Green crops are mainly potatoes, turnips and swedes, mangold, cabbage, kohl-rabi, 
rape, vetches or tares. 

y In Scotland all orchard land is also included against the crop, grass or fallow beneath 
the trees. In England and Wales orchard land is only duplicated where small fruit is 
grown beneath the trees. 1’he figures for small fruit iu all cases, therefore, include small 
fruit in orchards. 
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England and Wales | 

Scotland 


June, 1920 

June, 1980 

June, 1929 

June, 1980 

Livi Stock : 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Number 

999,273 

5,957,694 

K), 105,453 
2.866,548 

Number 

961,853 

6,849,776 

16,816,843 

2,810,241 

Number 
161,005 
1,232,945 
7,555,520 
‘ 142,217 

Number 

156,816 

1,235,999 

7,649,551 

148,269 


Details of the principal crops are given in the following table for 
England and Wales, and Scotland : — 


Acrkaoe —Thousand Apues. 


- 

Wheat 

1 Barley 
j or 

1 Bere 

Oats 

Beans • 

1 Peas 

1 Potatoes 

iTumips 

and 

1 Swedes 

1 Mangold 

Hay 

England and 










Wales : 










1926 

1,502 

1.148 

1 864 

214 

119 

409 

767 

330 

5,036 

1927 

1,636 

1,049 

1,761 

202 

119 

514 

716 

806 

5,004 

1928 

1,896 

1,185 

1,763 

170 

114 

ISO 

722 i 

208 

6,068 

1929 

1,330 

1,120 

1,854 

157 

133 

519 

()90 

200 

6,220 

1930 

1,346 

1,020 

1,779 

176 

134 

425 

1)71 

2vSS 

6,646 

Scotland : 







1926 

5t 

122 

940 

3 

0-4 

142 

801 

M 

580 

1927 

07 

117 

897 

4 

0 4 

147 

377 

1 1 

667 

1928 

58 

112 

878 

3 

0 3 

144 

378 

1-2 

5r>7 

1929 

51 

101 

889 

3 

0*4 

145 

371 

1 2 

576 

1980 

54 

107 

862 

3 

0*4 

123 

873 1 

1*2 

.581 


Total Produce. 


England and 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Quatrs. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Wales : 

Qnatrs 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1926 

5,893 

4,716 

10,317 

687 

235 

2,763 

10,983 

7,120 

7,123 

1927 

6,512 

4,480 

9,006 

716 

227 

3,055 

8,630 

9,953 

6,448 

6,265 

1928 

6,659 

6,185 

9,900 

564 

241 

3,513 

6,755 

0,418 

1929 

5,650 

5,047 

10,499 

472 

281 

3,588 

8,303 

5,687 

5,. 336 

1930 

4,913 

3,889 

9,502 

009 

257 

2,743 

7,931 

:>,43S 

7,90 4 

Scotland : 










1926 

256 

567 

4,99(5 

13 

— 

899 

6,893 

23 

098 

1927 

806 

509 

4,366 

14 

— 

799 

6,937 

20 

914 

1928 

282 

632 

4,797 

13 

— 

1,032 

6,660 

22 

884 

1929 

268 

621 

5,058 

12 

— 

1,155 

6,()06 

2.5 

950 

1930 

264 

502 

4,477 

15 

— 

860 

5,822 

25 

919 

Qt, Britain : 










1926 

6,149 

5,282 

15,318 

700 

235 

*3,662 

17,676 

7,148 

8,121 

1927 

6,817 

4,989 

13,972 

730 

227 

8,854 

14,507 

5,468 

7,179 

1928 

5,941 

5,717 

14,697 

577 

241 

4,545 

16,613 

6,777 

7,302 

1029 

6,913 

6,568 

15,567 

484 

281 

4,743 

14,909 

5,712 

6,286 

1930 

6,177 

4,391 

13,979 

624 

267 

3,603 

18,753 

5,463 

8,823 


1 Figures for Scotland i elate only to beans harvested as corn. 


The production of meat in Great Britain in 1923-24 was estimated at 
1,023,000 tons ; of milk, 1,350 million gallons. The value of produce sold otf 
the farms in 1923 (excluding produce consumed in farmers’ households) 
was estimated at 258,750,000^., namely: farm crops, 54,000,000Z. ; live stock, 
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95,000,0002. ; dairy produce, 79,000,0002. ; wool, 4,260,0002. ; poultry and 
eggs, 13,600, OOOZ. ; miscellaneous crops, 13,000,000/. 

For the quantities of cereals and live stock imported, see under 
Commerce. 

The number of holdings in Great Britain (from 1 acre upwards) is given 
as follows : — 


Size of Holdings 

England and Wales 
(1930) 

Scotland 

(1029) 

Great Britain 
(1929) 

1— 5 acres 
r)— 50 ,, 

50—300 ,, 

Over 300 acre.s 

72,984 

181,945 

128,658 

12,236 

16,856 

33,490 

22,987 

2,413 

91,039 

217.685 

151.685 
14,684 

Total 

395,823 

75,746 

474,993 


In England and JFalcs, the Ministry of Agriculture make grants for, and, 
to some extent, supervise vocational education and scientific research in 
agriculture. The Board of Agriculture for Scotland dispenses certain grants 
for the development and improvement of agriculture, including agricultural 
education and research, in that country. 

Under the Development and Road Improvement Funds Acts, 1909 and 
1910, there are eight * Development Commissioners,* appointed to advise 
the Treasury in the administration of a national fund for the develcmment 
of agriculture, fisheries, forestry, and analogous resorrrces of the United 
Kingdom. Grants are also made, in respect of research, from the Empire 
Marketing Fund. In 1929-30 a grant of 300,000/. was voted to the Develop- 
ment Fund by Parliament. During 1929-30 the payment of gremts from 
the Fund amounted to 423,532/. and loans to 12,060/. The balance in the 
Fund at Marcli 31, 1930. was 85,842/. 


II. Fisheries. 

Quantity and value of fish of British taking landed in Great Britain 
(excluding salmon, except that figures for England and Wales include sea- 
caught salmon and sea- trout) : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

^^29 1 .Qonl 

(revised)! 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Tons 

625,207 

323,041 

Tons 

054,301 

845,996 

Tons 

672,407 

830,189 

Tons i Tons 
714,556 783,060 

388,702 ; 809,901 

G.B. (excluding shell-fish) • 

948,248 

1,000,297 

1,002,596 

1,053,258 1,098,951 

England and Wales 

Scotland ...... 

£t 

12,700,667 
4.849,205 j 

£ 

12,769,516 

4,309,968 

£ \ 

18,230,888 

4,658,100 

£, £ 
14,494,044 ;14,161,940 
4,672,910 4,177,775 

G.B. (excluding Hhell-fish) . 

Value ot shell-figh 

17,049,862 ' 
599,817 j 

17,189,485 

628,854 

17,897,488 

627,286 

19,166,960 18,889,715 
479,116 1 482,127 


1 Provisional figures. 
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Statistics for 1929 of fishing boats registered under Part IV of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894 : — 



Boats on Register on 
December 81, 1929 

Total 

Boats 
employed 
at some 
time 
during 
year 

Estimated number of 
men and boys employed 
in sea-flshing 


1 

Number 


Ton- 







Bailing 

Steam 

Motor 

Total 

nage 

Regular 

fishermen 

Others 

England and 
Wales . 
Scotland . 

N. Ireland 

Isle of Man . 
Channel Islands 

2,505 

2,917 

698 

42 

121 

4,762 

3,053 

270 

76 

111 

7,267 

5,970 

968 

118 

232 

181,008 

87,097 

4,336 

744 

578 

0,833 

5,015 

474 

97 

224 

29,932 

22,494 

5081 

179 

244 

3,812 

1,901 

7181 

I 87 

159 

Totals . 

0.283 

8,272 

14,555 

273,702 

13,243 

53,3571 1 

6,6771 


1 Excluding Londonderry. 


Imports and Exports of fish into and from the United Kingdom are given 
as follows. The imports represent fish of foreign taking or preparation, and 
are therefore not included in the table above giving fish of British taking 
landed in the United Kingdom : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 > 

Imports (fresh, cured, canned) 
Exports of United Kingdom pro- 
duce (fresh, cured, salted, canned) 

Tons 

240,000 

Tons 

242,000 

o 
00 o 

Tons 

263,000 

Tons 

263,000 

364,000 

384,000 

385,000 

414,000 

359,000 

Ditto (cured or canned herrings only) 

257,000 

274,000 

279,000 

802,000 

256,000 

Re-exports (cured or canned fish of 
foreign and colonial origin) . 

' 16,000 

19,000 

24,000 

23,000 

20,000 


I Provisional figures. 

The total sum recommended from the Development Fund for maintenance 
(1928-29) of fishery research was 34,003^. 

III. Mining and Metals. 

General summary of the mineral production of Great Britain and the 
Isle of Man in 1928 and 1929 : — 



1928 

1929 

Description of Mineral 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Quames 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Quarries 


Tons 

& 

Tons 

£ 

Alum clay .... 

8,964 

t 

9,844 

t 

Arsenic (white) and arsenic 
soot 

1,293 

15,508 

958 

10,241 

Barytes and Witherite . 

60,900 

88,920 

57,095 

105,107 

Bog ore and iron ore not 
used in iron making . 

3,641 

t 

10,426 

t 

Calcspar .... 

10,308 

16,010 

15,187 

14,070 

Chalk 

6,996,041 

441,069 

6,529,848 

137,176 

485,208 

Chert and flint 

158,049 

41,782 

40,955 


t Included in total value. 
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1928 

1929 

Description of Mineral 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Quarries 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Quarnes 


Tons 


Tons 

£ 

China clay .... 

787,296 

1,255,490 

826,046 

1,316,949 

China stone . 

61,579 

89,862 

64,558 

86,976 

Clay and shale 

13,278,243 

1,838,427 

14,271,198 

1,385,610 

Coal ... 

237,471,931 

162,515,958 

267,906,802 

173,233,199 

Copper precipitate 

104 

3,717 

104 

4,050 

Dolomite for use a-* He- 





fractory material 

579,179 

95,550 

605,698 

126,060 

Fireclay ..... 

2,261,470 

829,221 

2,207,651 

804,669 

Fluorspar .... 

4b, 862 

46,491 

41,762 

88,149 

Gold ore (dressed) 

160 

476 

— 

— 

Gravel and sand . 

5,227,732 

884,537 

6,175,187 

1,041,622 

Gypsum 

684,645 

441,001 

966,081 

550,472 

Igneous rocks 

8,470,996 

3,206,469 

8,744,388 

3,181,601 

Iron ore and Ironstone 

11,262,323 

3,074,408 

13,214,943 

3,645,734 

Iron pyrites .... 

4,370 

8,005 

4,371 

3,654 

Lead ore (dressed) . 

18,771 

230,163 

23,260 

306,360 

Limestone (other thai. ciialk) 

13,520,292 

28,395 

3,194,331 

14,257,258 

35,124 

8,247,281 

Mica Clay .... 

14,900 

21,041 

Moulding and Pig-bed sand 

666,224 

128,649 

t 

681,810 

128,124 

Ochre, umber, &c. 

10,504 

9,343 ! 

t 

Oil shale .... 

2,038,114 1 

589,508 

2,023,609 

598,447 

Petroleum .... 

78 

t 


— 

Potters’ clay 

188,913 

170,829 

206,186 

196,505 

Salt (brine and rock) 

1,931,823 

1,221,837 

1,959,362 

1,204,810 

Canister and silica i ock 

510,901 

12,494 

549,140 

206,389 

Sand (glass making) . 

76,241 

188,387 

87,061 

15,841 

Sandstone .... 

3,158,879 

1,720,841 

3,051,727 

1,638,166 

Slate 

300,251 

2,259,063 

800,829 

2,151,529 

Sulphate of strontium . 

4,536 

4,F44 

t 

5,329 I 

t 

Tin ore (dressed) . 

532,063 

5,640 

4,844 

Tungsten ore (dressed) . 

96 

3,982 

— 

— 

Zinc ore (dressed) . 

1,558 

6,341 

1,811 

7,566 

Total (including minerals 

1 



I 

not specified) 

1 n* 

174,750,483 

— 

196,500.320 


t Incl”ded in total ^all:e. 


The metals obtainable from the ores produced in 1929 were : — Copper, 
68 tons, value 6,431Z. ; iron, 3,964,483 tons, 15,329, 31H. ; lead, 17,678 
tons, 410,940^. ; silver, 36,989 oz., 3,665^. ; tin, 3,271 tons, 667, 093^. ; zinc, 
664 tons, 16,462Z. ; total value, 16,432,9532. 

The total number of persons (including clerks and salaried persons) 
ordinarily employed at all mines in Great Britain under the Coal and 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts during 1929 was 986,422. The 
number of mines at work was 2,743 ; 781,839 persons (males) worked 
underground, and 199,445 males and 4,138 females (including clerks 
and salaried persons) above ground. The number employed at quarries 
under the Quarries Act was 80,777, of whom 61,682 worked inside the 
quarries, and 29,196 outside. The number of quarries at'.work was 6,828. 

Professor H. S. Jevons estimated the resources of British coal in 
1916, within 4,000 feet of the surface, at 197,000 million tons 
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Coal raised in Great Britain, and coal, coke, and patent fuel exported 


Year 

1 Coal raised : 

Coal, Coke, etc., exported 

Bunkers for 
ships in 
foreign trade l 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

1925 

192(3 

1927 

1928 

1929 

243,176,231 

126,278,521 

251,232,336 

237,471,931 

257,906,802 

£, 

108,978,154 
123,883,578 
183,544,218 
152,515,958 1 
173,238,199 | 

64.089.000 

21.863.000 

64, SCO, 000 
53,676,974 
64,401,021 

£ 

64.813.000 

20.500.000 

49.187.000 
39,727,002 
52,849,618 

Tons 

16,440,000 

7,706,000 

1(5,841,000 

10,729,594 

16,894,209 


1 Not included in exports. 


In the year 1929, the coal available for consumption at home is estimated 
to have been 173,600,000 tons, some of the principal uses being : domestic 
coal (including miners’ coal), 40,000,000 tons ; railways, for locomotive 
purposes, 13,410,000 tons; gas works, 16,750,000 tons; iron works, manu- 
facture of pig iron, 14,180,000 tons^; collieries (engine fuel), 13,690,000 
tons; electricity generating stations, 9,890,000 tons ^ ; bunkers for ships 
engaged in coastwise trade, 1,370,000 tons ; general manufacturing purposes, 
etc., 65,100,000 tons. 

1 Provisional figures. 


Iron ore produced in and imported into Great Britain : — 


Tear 

1 Iron ore produced | 

1 Iron ore imported and retained 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 


Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

1926 

10,143,000 

2,919,000 

4,382,000 

4,774,000 

1926 

4,094,000 

1,247,000 

2,088,000 

2,147,000 

1927 

11,207,000 

3,240,000 

5,164,000 

5,441,000 

1928 

11,262,000 

3,074,000 

4,440,000 

4,656,000 

1929 

13,216,000 

8,646,000 

5,689,000 

6,218,000 

1930 

1 

1 

4,137,000 

4,479,000 


1 Not available. 


The exports of British iron ore are insignificant. Of the ore imported 
in 1930, 1,804,230 tons, valued at 1,764,000^., came from Spain, and 
782,000 tons (882,0007.) came from Algeria. Including ‘purple ore,’ the 
net quantity of iron ore available for the furnaces of Great Britain in 1929 
was 19,149,000 tons. 

Statistics of blast furnaces in operation : — 


Year 

Furnaces 
in Blast 

Ore Smelted 

Pig-iron 

made 

Coal used 

Coke used 

Pig Iron 
Exported 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1926 

151 

14,811,000 

6,262,000 

886,000 

7,466,000 

468,000 

1926 

68' 

6,716,000 

2,468,000 

282,000 

2,956,000 

277,000 

1927 

168' 

16,967,000 

7,298,000 

1,093,000 

8,404,000 

272,000 

1928 

182' 

15,914,000 

6,811,000 

— 

— 

397,000 

1929 

162' 

— 

7,680,000 

— 

— 

456,000 


• December. 
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The total output of steel in 1929 was 9,654,700 tons (8,625,100 
tons in 1928) ; the average number of tinplate and sheet steel mills in opera- 
tion in 1928 was 604 (493 in 1927). 

IV. Water Power, 

The available water-power resources of Great Britain are estimated to bo 
900,000 B.H.P,, of which 200,000 B.H.P. are developed (1922). 


Commerce. 


Value of the imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and 
specie and foreign merchandise transliipped under bond) of the United 
Kingdom for five years : — 


Year 

1 

1 Total 

Imports 

Exports of 
British Produce 

Exports of 
Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 

Total Exports 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1926 

1,241,361,277 

653,046,909 

125,494,968 | 

778,541,877 

1927 

1,218,341,150 

709,081,263 

122,952,839 ' 

832,034,102 

843,862,333 

1928 

1,195,698,413 

723,579,089 

120,283,244 - 

1929 

1,220,765,300 

729,349,322 

109,701,828 

839,051,150 

1930 1 

1,044,840,194 

570,562,946 

86,980,279 ! 

657,533,225 


* Tiovisional figures. 


The value of goods imported is generally taken to be that at the port 
and time of entry, including all incidental expenses (cost, insurance, and freight) 
up to the landing on the quay. For goods consigned for sale, the market value 
in this country is required and recorded in the returns. This is ascertained from 
the declaration made by the importers, and is checked by the expert knowledge 
available in the Customs Department, with the help of current price-lists and market 
reports. For exports, the value at the port of shipment (including the charges of 
delivering the goods on board) is taken. Imports are entered as from the country 
whence the goods were consigned to the United Kingdom, which may, or may not, be 
the country whence the goods were last shipped. Exports are Credited to the country 
of ultimate destination as declared by the exporters. 

Trade according to countries for the years 1929 and 1930 : — 



Value of Merchandise 
consigned from 

Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries in first column 

Countries 

Countries in first 
column 

British 

Produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 


1929 

1930 1 

1929 

1980 1 ' 

1929 

1980 1 

Foreign Countriee : 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Europe and Colonies— 

Bussia (Soviet Union) 

20,487 

34,245 

8,743 

6,790 

2,799 

2,566 

Finland 

, 14,946 

12,641 

8,863 

2,415 

580 

430 

Esthonia 

2,497 

1,992 

464 

388 

1 286 

124 


‘ Provisional figures. 
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Countries 


Latvia 

Lithuania .... 
Sweden .... 
Norway .... 
Iceland .... 
Denmark and Faroe Islands 
Poland .... 
Germany .... 
Netherlands 

Java .... 

Dutch Possessions in the 
Indian Seas . 

Dutch West India Islands 
Dutch Guiana 
Belgium .... 
Belgian Congo. 
Luxeiiihurg 
France 

Algena .... 
Tunis .... 
French West Africa , 
French Somaliland 
Madagascar . 

Syria .... 
French Indo«China. 
French Pacific Posp. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 
French W. India Islands 
French Guiana 
Switzerland 

Portugal .... 
Azores .... 
Madeira .... 
Portuguese West Africa . 
Portuguese East Africa . 
Portugese PosS. in India 

Spain 

Canary Islands 
Spanish North Aftica 
Spanish West Africa 

Italy 

Libya .... 
Italian East Africa 
Austria 

Hungary .... 
Czechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia 

Greece .... 

Crete .... 

Bulgaria .... 
Roumania .... 
Turkey, European 
Turkey, Asiatic 
Africa^ 

.... 

Morocco . , . , 

Liberia 


Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 
Countries In first 
column 

1929 

19301 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

5,467 

4,886 

587 

792 

25,709 

22,585 

14,149 

11,976 

551 

346 

56,178 

54,121 

6,908 

7,947 

68,818 

65,841 

42,372 

39,543 

10,196 

6,586 

4.510 

1,876 

3,172 

8,151 

51 

52 

44,019 

38,348 

278 

242 

462 

409 

56,549 

49,186 

2,436 

2,195 

1,289 

1,030 

1,252 

083 

203 

219 

017 

799 

268 

249 

779 

276 

11 

13 



1 

2 


13,741 

12,640 

4,216 

3,653 

127 

126 

262 

260 

123 

70 

590 

383 

111 

161 

19,074 

16,645 

2,896 

2,781 

92 

65 

1 

— 

16,800 

15,005 

52 

48 

25 

87 

2,782 

3,888 

720 

996 

6,676 

6,893 

615 

718 

2,526 

2,087 

217 

149 

106 

90 

2,965 

4,727 

808 

659 

1,442 

1,219 

28,588 

13,910 

798 

836 

59 

43 


Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to countries in first column 


British 

Produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 

1929 

19301 

1929 

19301 

Tlious. k 

Thous. £j 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

1,496 

1,162 

135 

95 

380 

368 

14 

30 

10,548 

10,073 

1,156 

869 

9,858 

12,933 

469 

842 

659 

681 

105 

123 

10,670 

10,249 

829 

742 

4.505 

3,564 

779 

617 

86,967 

26,830 

23,253 

17,312 

21,818 

18,848 

5,212 

4,154 

6,642 

4,510 

90 

1 

2,757 

1,082 

34 

' 12 

554 

413 

7 

IS 

87 

83 

15 

12 

19,413 

15,062 

9,205 

0,540 

750 

568 

36 

31 

16 

17 

1 

1 

31,663 

29,692 

17,517 

14,532 

1,860 

1,636 

18 

25 

340 

339 

24 

14 

2,129 

1,738 

123 

116 

270 

126 

1 

1 

102 

79 

2 

2 

1,396 

1 084 

22 

27 

404 

397 

S 

2 

84 

56 

1 

2 

437 

52b 

10 

17 

13 

24 

8 

8 

3 

4 

2 

2 

6,424 

5,187 

l,lt>8 

1,097 

8,632 

3,359 

358 

428 

53 

55 

8 

1 

369 

334 

27 

87 

721 

766 

24 

15 

8,160 

2,809 

80 

65 

204 

141 

2 

2 

12,055 

9,321 

486 

628 

1,317 

1,102 

47 

87 

407 

338 

13 

8 

46 

36 

7 

6 

16,000 

13,832 

1,579 

957 

86 

61 

4 

8 

36 

21 

— 

— 

2,521 

2,044 

469 

455 

1,059 

739 

71 

90 

2,101 

1,731 

136 

116 

1,524 

1,157 

50 

30 

4,921 

8,732 

159 

196 

27 

18 

1 

1 

853 

434 

12 

4 

2,817 

1,947 

58 

39 

2,196 

1,572 

99 

43 

628 

296 

21 

80 

12,576 

9,808 

295 

192 

2,023 

1,404 

100 

131 

133 

120 

18 

10 


^ Provisional figures. 
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Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 

Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries in first column 

Countries 

Countries In first 
column 

British Produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 


1929 

19301 

1929 

19301 

1929 

19301 

Asia— 

Thous. £ 

Thous £ 

Tlious £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Abyssinia .... 

167 

228 

34 

33 

1 

1 

Arabia 

32 

19 

147 

133 

2 

1 

Iraq ... 

1,676 

1,130 

2,426 

1,693 

2,095 

71 

86 

Persia . 

9,148 

8,774 

2,261 

86 

200 

Afghanistan 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Siam 

China (exclusive of Hong 

261 

290 

2,365 

2,050 

24 

20 

Kong, Macao and Wei- 
hai-Wei) .... 

12,157 

9,914 

14,029 

8,572 

117 

86 

Japan (including Formosa. 

9,132 

8,064 

13,435 

8,229 

145 

207 

168 

Korea 

2 

1 

195 

2 

— 

America — 







United States of America 

195,980 

153,610 

45,5.58 

28,716 

16,458 

11,247 

Philippine Is. and Guam 

2,041 

1,743 

1,096 

751 

24 

10 

Porto Rico 

34 

125 

100 

103 

4 

1 

Hawaii .... 

120 

107 

26 

14 

1 

— 

Cuba 

7,934 

6.871 

2,027 

1,283 

64 

32 

Hayti 

167 

150 

180 

167 

2 

2 

St. Domingo 

1,734 

1,852 

256 

153 

2 

1 

Mexico 

2,690 

2,886 

2,538 

2,434 

231 

39 

80 

Guatemala 

40 

58 

437 

8 

4 

Honduras (not British) 

1,109 

495 

750 

517 

2 

2 

San Salvador 

32 

12 

480 

341 

3 

3 

Nicaragua .... 

bl 

105 

264 

146 

4 

1 

Costa Rica .... 

2,560 

2,820 

404 

162 

9 

5 

Colombia .... 

2,106 

1,399 

3,241 

1,563 

63 

31 

Panama 

42 

40 

432 

614 

26 

14 

Venezuela .... 

462 

799 

2,510 

1,644 

87 

25 

Ecuador .... 

137 

165 

580 

392 

14 

7 

Peni 

0,462 

4,483 

2,007 

1,443 

86 

56 

Chile .... 

10,615 

7,347 

9,196 

13,383 

6.9t)3 

897 

821 

Brazil . ... 

7,293 

8,132 

7,955 

822 

172 

Uruguay .... 

5,651 

7,382 

3,723 

3,5Gl 

52 

58 

Bolivia .... 

5,989 

3,379 

673 

347 

15 

18 

Argentine Republic . 

81,447 

66,744 

29,074 

25,270 

603 

444 

Paraguay .... 

73 

114 

120 

148 

2 

8 

Deep Sea Fisheries . 

1,121 

1,158 

2 

2 

— 

. — 

Total (including those not 













specified a^ve) . 

861,923 

740,698 ! 

1 

401,898 

822,450 

1 86,640 

66,455 

British Possessions : 

In Europe : 


i 



1 


I rnsh Free State . 

45,087 

42,953 

36,078 

34,498 

10,220 

9,800 

Channel Islands . 

8,486 

3,425 

8,047 

3,701 

1 1,072 

1,003 

Gibraltaj* . 

48 

22 

725 

514 


66 

Malta and Gozo . 

47 

38 

1,279 

1,028 

' 194 

175 

Cyprus 

374 

320 

468 

859 

; 10 

8 

In Africa : 







West Africa • 







Gambia .... 

137 

165 

187 

175 

17 

16 

Sierra Leone . 

410 

313 

779 

625 

70 

54 

Gold Coast A Togoland . 

2,731 

1,740 

8,828 

8,450 

548 

414 

Nigeria A Cameroons 

8,109 

6,986 

7,522 

6,479 

093 

699 

St. Helena and Ascension . 

51 

27 

52 

47 

14 

11 


ProvleioDal figures. 
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Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 

} Exports of Merchandise consigned 
j to Countries in first column. 

Countries 

Countries in first 
column 

j British Produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 


1929 

19301 

1929 

1 1930 1 

1920 

19301 

South Africa ; 

Thous. £, 

Thous, £ 

Thous £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. Jt 

Thous. £ 

Protect, of S W. Africa 

108 

109 

249 

199 

2 

2 

Cape of Good Hope • 

Natal .... 
Orange Free State . 

24,309 V 

20,234 1 

32,636 1 

20,404 1 

1 , 574 ! 

1,242 

Transvaal . , 

Basutoland 

J 

J 

j 

33 

j 

28 

J 

1 

1 

Rhodesia (North) . 

.327 

3 >(» 

411 

831 

2 

.3 

Rhodesia (South) . 

1 291 

1,178 

2,024 

2,557 

58 

48 

Bechuanaland Prot. 

20 

15 

11 

12 

— ■ 

— 

Swaziland 

1 

1 

3 

6 

— 

-- 

East Africa : 

Tanganyika Temtory . 

750 

07o 

1,105 

1,2‘>1 

28 

25 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

137 

108 

233 

210 

4 

4 

Kenya Colony . 

2,757 

2,437 

3,052 

2,521 

85 

68 

Uganda Protectorate . 

400 

243 

875 

285 

9 

7 

Nyasaland Protectorate . 

881 

978 

201 

189 

7 

8 

Somaliland Protectorate . 

14 

28 

21 

23 

— 

— 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Mauritius h Dependencies 

5,945 

3,732 

1,781 

1,910 

43 

40 

3,928 

1,057 

009 

001 

14 

14 

Seychelles .... 

14 

23 

39 

37 

2 

1 

/n Asia f 

Aueii and Dependencies . 

159 

79 

576 

410 

10 

8 

Palestine .... 

1,020 

1,450 

^88 

1,004 

26 

28 

British India 

62,845 

51.058 

78,227 

52,944 

1,145 

1 314 

Straits Settlements . 

14,173 

9,1.51 

12,272 

7,404 

327 

240 

Federated Malay States . 

8,43(5 

2,207 

8,222 

2,937 

9.3 

04 

Unfed*^ rated Malay States 

36 

42 

71 

74 

1 

1 

Cevlon and Dependencies . 

15,150 

13,518 

5,920 

3,999 

217 

102 

British North Borneo 

270 

220 

70 

55 

4 

2 

Sarawak .... 

01 

25 

143 

107 

2 

8 

Hong Kong 

480 

423 

6,162 1 

4,350 

114 

96 

In Australasia : 

Australia . , 

55,618 

40,495 

54,235 

31 061 

2,105 

1,392 

Territory of Papua . 

37 

48 

140 

77 

5 

2 

New Zealand . ... 

47,727 

44,939 

21,393 

17,808 

793 

704 

Nauru and British Samoa 

81 

133 

34 

42 

2 

1 

Fiji Islands 

'<00 

031 

447 

328 

10 

10 

OtherPacificIsrnd8(British) 

385 

241 

53 

53 

2 

1 

In America : 

Canada .... 

i 

40,410 

3^160 

35,008 

28,901 

2,503 

2,110 

Newfoundland ii Labrador 

2,034 

2,197 

909 

754 

104 

141 

Bermudas .... 

4 

9 

602 

695 

39 

42 

Bahamas .... 

29 

26 

442 

344 

22 

19 

British West India Islands 

5,298 

5,113 

4,600 

4,405 

289 

278 

British Honduras 

126 

36 

196 

142 

21 

19 

British Guiana . 

628 

698 

1,070 

1,008 

86 

89 

Falkland Islands 

703 

463 

431 

348 

SO 

25 

Total, British Possessions 
(including those^ not 
specified above) . 

858,842 

804,142 

324,451 

248,103 

23,062 

20,526 

Grand Total 

1,220,765 

1,044,840 

729,349 

570,668 

109,702 

86,980 


1 Provisional figures. 

2 Ezclnsive of the value of Diamonds from the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Gold and silver bullion and specie : — 


Tear 

Gold 

Silver 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1926 

38,547,498 

27,128,223 

11,198,113 

10,957,801 

1927 

32,404,512 

29,060,010 

7,173,051 

7,146,577 

1928 

47,800,890 

60,523,701 ^ 

10,205,998 

9,187,712 

1929 

62,411,414 

77,562,699 I 

8,330,718 

9,109,287 

19301 

86,658,814 

81,791,893 

8,516,626 

8,353,931 


1 Provisional figures 


Imports and exports for 1929 and 1930 (Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland) (latter year provisional) : — 


Import Values C.T.F. 

Total 

Imports 

Domestic 
' Exports 

Foi cign and 
Colonial 
Exnoris 

Export Values F.O.B. 

1929 

1030 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

I. Foodf Drtnkt and Tobacco— 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

Grain and Flour , . . . 

95,915 

72,928 

4,829 

4,250 

1,821 

1,729 

Feediug-Stutls lor Animals . 

9,003 

5,74 i 

3,07b 

2,172 

247 

190 

Meat 

113,575 

111,671 

1,724 

1,488 

8,581 

3,203 

Animals Living for Food 

10,370 

18,318 

206 

222 

8 

3 

Other B’ood & Drink, Non-dutiable 

213,808 

193,265 

J 30,262 

31,632 1 

15,202 

13,689 

,, M ,, Dutiable 

07,040 

57,907 

4,402 

4,056 

Tobacco 

18,499 

15,720 

9,550 

8,483 

757 

939 

ToUl, Class I. 

535,475 

475,552 

55,056 

48,252 

26,013 

28,808 

II. Raw Material fly etc.— 

Mining, &c.. Products. Coal . 

S3 

29 

48,017 

1,095 

45,671 



,, ,, ,, r Other , 

5,907 

5,275 

1,649 

568 

401 

871 

Iron Ore and Scrap .... 

0,488 

5,162 

1,502 

4 

5 

Non-Ferrous Ores and 8crai> . 

17,007 

12,240 

1,692 

789 

400 

214 

Wood and Timber .... 

45,840 

42,708 

372 

281 

718 

462 

Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste 

77,800 

44,920 

1,161 

600 

4,568 

3,382 

Wool, and Woollen Rags 

63,012 

45,258 

9,022 

4,832 

24,910 

16,894 

Silk, Raw, Knubs and Noils . 

1,901 

1,.520 

28 

14 

14 

17 

Other Textile Materials . 

15,224 

! 9,588 1 

420 

268 

1,050 

785 

Oil Seeds, Oils, Fats, Gums, &c. . 

Hides and Skins, Undressed . 

43,928 

: 33,874 1 

5,159 

3,613 ! 

2,119 

1,459 

20,416 

16,110 * 

1 2,638 

1,438 1 

12,778 

9,876 

Paper-making Mateiials . 

13,150 

12,074 

I 1,569 

1,048 

51 

27 

Rubber 

17,280 

10,728 

277 

175 

5,481 

8,600 

Miscellaneous 

12,107 

11,231 

3,860 

2,869 

1,764 

1,285 

Total, Class II. . j 

339,577 

250,808 

78,901 

63,815 

64,298 

88,876 

III. Manufactured Artielei—. 







Coke and Manufactured Fuel 

18 

10 

4,233 

3,649 

— 

— 

Earthenware, Glass, &c. 

11,297 

10,907 

14,005 

11,901 

186 

161 

Iron and Steel Manufactures . 

24,690 

23,827 

68,003 

51,270 

220 

268 

Non-Ferrous Metals & Manufactures 

37,016 

29,382 

18,293 

12,088 

7,336 

4,401 

2,848 

Cutlery, Hardware, Implements, Ac. 

8,266 

7,697 

9,883 

1,374 

1,311 

Electrical Goods and Apparatus . 

6,510 

7,082 

18,169 

11,929 

220 

500 

Machinery 

19,163 

17,913 

54,851 

46,928 

1,680 

1,557 

Manufactures of Wood and Timber 

9,684 

8,741 

8,002 

2,215 

649 

! 620 

Cotton Yarns and Manufactures . 

10,988 

9,735 

135,449 

87,674 

809 

546 

Woollen, Worsted Yarns A Manuf. 

16,225 

14,264 

52,883 

36,956 

2,283 

1 1,565 
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Import Values C.I F. 

Export Values F.O.B. 

Total 

Imports 

Domestic 

Exports 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Exports 

1929 

.. 

1980 

1929 

1030 

1929 

1930 


1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

Silk and Silk Manufactures . 

18,178 

11,221 

2,168 

l,5i6 

1,391 

1,100 

Manuf. : Other Textile Materials . 

17,121 

15,831 

26,865 

19,558 

2,826 

2,209 

Apparel 

19,956 

19,805 

25,612 

19,758 

1,288 

1,277 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, A Colours 

16,882 

13,568 

20,617 

21,967 

958 

943 

Oils, Pats, Resins, Manufactures . 

43,428 

46,282 

8,599 

7,473 

3,968 

2,829 

Leather and Manufactures 

15,822 

15,247 

7,905 

5,262 

2,233 

1,907 

Paper and Cardboard 

17,972 

17,989 

9,809 

8,475 

269 

271 

Vehicles (inc. Ships & Aircraft) 

10,759 

6,821 

50,269 

50,742 

683 

640 

Rubber Manufactures . . . i 

8,757 

3,927 

8,405 

2,831 

138 

118 

Miscellaneous Articles . 

1 31,692 

28,798 

39,838 

30,483 

3,875 

3,491 

Total, Class III . 

I 334,862 

307,499 

573,799 

489,751 

28,897 

24,162 

IV. AnimaU not for Food 

V. Parcel Post .... 

Total . . . 

8,527 

7,825 

8,679 

7,303 

2,025 

18,968 

1,502 

17,233 

499 

035 

1,220.765 

1,044,840 

729,849 

570,558 

1 109,702 

86,980 


The principal articles of food and drink, and tobacco, imported and 
retained for consumption in the United Kingdom for the years 1927-1930 
are as follows : — 


Articles 

1927 

1928 

1929 

19301 

Wheat 

Thous. Cwts 

109,962 

102,795 

110,821 

103,843 

Wheat meal and flour 


10,856 

8,813 

9,617 

11,551 

Maize .... 


40,511 

31,481 

83,251 

32,198 

Barley 


16,376 

12,925 

7,447 

11,941 

15,248 

Oats .... 


5,907 

6,930 

9,650 

Rice .... 


2,319 

2,487 

2,240 

2,203 

Butter 


5,582 

5,949 

6,274 

6,650 

Margarine . 


1,185 

1,103 

950 

846 

Cheese 


2,910 

2,975 

2,963 

3,082 

Eggs (in shell) . Thous. gt. hunds. 

24,340 

26,467 

24,964 

26,561 

Coffee and chicory . 

Thous. cwts 

488 

894 

382 

890 

Cocoa, raw . 


1,117 

1,111 

1,150 

1,140 

Preparations of cocoa, Ac. „ ,, 

218 

207 

202 

194 

Tea .... 

. .. Lbs. 

451,414 

418,831 

464,145 

453,041 

Beef (fresh & refrigerated) ,, Cwts. 
Mutton and lamb (fresh 

12,969 

12,118 

11,465 

11,385 

and refrigerated) . 


5,493 

8,957 

6,628 

5,625 

6,880 

Bacon and hams 


0,415 

8,938 

9,819 

Potatoes . 


5,832 

9,522 

5,869 

6,791 

Apples 

■ JI u 

6,791 

6,743 

7,489 

6,499 

5,831 

Oranges , 

• l» »> 

. ,, bunches 

7,643 

8,9.56 

14,280 

9,590 

Bananas 

12,315 

12,451 

14,577 

Currants, dried . 

. ,, cwts. 

1,189 

1,093 

1,104 

1,160 

Raisins 

. ,, j, 

1,450 

1,882 

1,608 

1,403 

Sugar (raw and refined) 

• it »i 

. „ Galls. 

30,820 

35,886 

18,499 

88,926 

39,888 

13,748 

Wine .... 

16,948 

14,422 

Spirits 2 . . Thous. Prf. .. 

1,764 

1,670 

1,696 

1,433 

Beer ... „ 

Std. Brls. 

1,447 

1,851 

1,458 

147,822 

1,698 

Tobacco 

Thous. lbs. 

138,160 

141,726 

151,699 


1 Provisional figures. 


2 For consumption as beverage. 
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In 1930 the United Kingdom imported about 42,261,000 cwt. of wheat 
from other parts of the Empire and about 62,746,000 cwt. from foreign 
countries. The great wheat sources were: United States, 21,076,000 cwt. ; 
Canada, 26,196,000 cwt. ; Argentina, 15,205,000 cwt. ; Australia, 12,721,000 
cwt. 

Wheat flour imported 1930, 11,739,000 cwt., of which 3,178,000 came 
from the United States, 4,492,000 from Canada, and 1,713,000 from Australia. 

The total value of goods transhipped under bond was : 1925, 28,845,085?. ; 
1926, 30,011,735?.; 1927, 33,305,782?.; 1928, 31,397,080?.; 1929, 32,800,218?. 
(These amounts are not included above in the accounts of imports and 
exports. ) 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Vessels registered as belonging to the United Kingdom (including the 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands) at the end of each year : — 


At end 

Sailing Vessels 

Steam and Motor 
Vessels 

Total 

of year 

No. 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 

1925 

5,785 

519,821 

12,491 

11,463,257 

18,276 

11,983,078 

1926 

5,678 

516,999 

12,432 

11,389,529 

18,110 

11,906,528 

1927 

5,609 

506,490 

12,372 

11,346,839 

17,981 

11,853,329 

1928 

5,408 

496,011 

12,6401 

11,763,192 

18,048 

12,259,203 

1929 

5,249 

480,065 

12,795 

11,888,976 

18,044 

12,369,041 


Fishing vessels registered and number of fishermen employed : — 


At end of 

Sailing 

Steam and motor 

Total 

Regular and 
occasional 

year 

No. 

Net tons 

No. 

Net tons 

No. 

j Net tons 

fishermen 
employed f 

1925 

192*3 

1927 

1928 

1929 2 

8,499 

7,9fiO 

7,376 

6,790 

6,288 

40,135 

86,445 

83,477 

29,897 

26,412 

7,886 

7,913 

8,013 

8,118 

8 272 

247,033 

244,039 

242,626 

242,063 

247,350 

, 

16,335 

15,878 

15,889 

14,908 

14,666 

287,168 

280,484 

276,003 

271,960 

1 278,762 

65,018 

63,068 

61,821 

60,611 

60,084 


1 Excluding Londonderry. 


2 See table on page 60. 


The total number of vessels on the registers at ports in the British 
Empire (including the United Kingdom) in 1927 was 36,050 vessels of 
14,587,646 tons net (sailing, 14,978 vessels of 1,380,413 tons ; steam, 
14,555 vessels of 12,301,596 tons; motor, 6,517 vessels of 905,637 tons); 
in 1928, 36,360 vessels of 14,958,343 tons net (sailing, 14,745 vessels of 
1,363,343 tons; steam, 14,486 vessels of 12,413,461 tons; motor, 7,179 
vessels of 1,181,539 tons) ; and in 1929, 36,441 vessels of 15,071,706 tons 
net (sailing, 14,397 vessels of 1,348,089 tons; steam, 14,266 vessels of 
12,821,435 tons ; motor, 7,778 vessels of 1,402,182 tons). 
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Vessels (excluding war vessels) built in the United Kingdom (including 
vessels built for foreigners) : — 


1 

Year j 

Sailing | 

Steam and motor 

Total 







No. 

Net 

Tons 

No. 

Net 

Tons 

No. 

Net 

Tons 

1925 

329 

36,753 

481 

642,708 

810 

679,461 

1926 

1 203 

21,155 

304 

875,143 

607 

896,298 

1027 

221 

20,995 

547 

740,473 

768 

761,468 

1928 

180 

16,641 

()00 

853,091 

780 

869,732 

1929 

179 

15,178 

699 

916,219 

878 

931,397 


The gross tonnage of merchant ships launched was : in 1926, 
638,000; 1927, 1,250,384 ; 1928, 1,443,341; 1929, 1,525,105; 1930, 

1,488,150. The total world output for 1929 was 988 vessels of 2,777,689 
tons (gross) ; and for 1930 was 1,036 vessels of 2,890,232 tons (gross). 

Shipping under construction in the United Kingdom on December 31, 
1930, was 908,902 tons (gross). 

The total productive capacity of the shipbuilding yards in the United 
Kingdom is estimated to be about 3,000,000 tons. 

Total shipping of the United Kingdom engaged in the home and foreign 
trade (cxcluaing fishing) : — 


Years 

Sailing Vessels 

Steam and Motor Vessels 

Total 

Tonnage 

(Net) 

(Mar. 31) 

Number 

Tons (Net) 

Persons 

employed 

Number 

Tons (Net) 

Persons 

employed 

1925 

656 

63,654 

2,034 

5,470 

11,136,691 


235,198 

11, 200, .345 

1926 

554 

56,215 

6l,252t 

1,634 

4,488 

9,356,855 


194,924 

9,412,570 

1927 

537 

1,527 

4,550 

4,392 

15,860,804 

■ 

198,998 

15,912, 056t 

1928 

484 

57,961 1 

1,325 

15,893,094 


198,788 

15,96l.055t 

1929 

453 

49,991t 

1 204 

4,474 

16,397,8861 


202,356 

16,447,877t 


t Gross tonnage. 


In 1928, of 200,113 men employed, 15,291 were foreigners and 52,445 
were Lascars, and in 1929, of 203,560 men employed, 16,383 were foreigners 
and 53,671 were Lascars. 

Total net tonnage of sailing, steam and motor vessels, including their 
repeated voy^es, that entered and cleared, with cargoes and in ballast, at 
ports in the United Kingdom ; — 


Year 


Entered 

• 

1 Cleared | 

1 Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 1 

i 

Foreign 

Totel 

British 

Foreign 

Total 


l.OOOtns. 

LOOOtns. 

l.OOOtns. 

l.OOOtns. 

l.OOOtns. 

l,000tns. 

l.OOOtns. 

l,000tns. 

l.OOOtns. 

1935 

52,021 

81,997 

84,018 

52,839 

82,451 

86,290 

104,860 

64,448 

175,886 

1926 

53,270 

29,008 

82,278 

53,427 

29,181 

82t608 

106,697 

58.180 

169,808 

1927 

55,885 1 

84,608 

90,442 

56,801 

84; 996 

91,297 

112,186 

69,603 

164,886 

1928 

56,562 

84,458 

91,015 

67,679 

84,688 

92,202 

114,141 

69,136 

181,789 

1929 

58,849 1 

37,756 

06,604 

59,276 

87,923 

07,199 

118,125 

76,678 

108,808 
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With cargoes only. 


Year 


Entered 



Cleared 

I 


Tota 


British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

l,000to8. 

37,974 

48,523 

40,422 

40,221 

40,748 

l,000tns. 

17,538 

20,658 

20,108 

20,110 

21,954 

l.OOOtns. 

55,611 

64,181 

60,590 

60,837 

62,702 

l.OOOtns. 

41,407 

33,868 

42,363 

43,872 

45,337 

l.OOOtns. 

20,905 

13,094 

21,137 

21,072 

23,342 

l.OOOtns. 

62,312 

40,902 

63,500 

64,444 

68,679 

l.OOOtns 

79,381 

77,391 

82,785 

83,593 

86,085 

l.OOOtns- 

38,442 

83,752 

41,30 

41,188 

45,206 

l.OOOtns. 

117,823 

111,143 

124,090 

124,781 

131,381 


The total net tonnage of entrances at ports of the United Kingdom with 
cargoes during 1930 was 63,715,296 ; total clearances were 65,853,620 net 
tons. Of the foreign tonnage (22,928,038 tons) entered. 


U.S. America had 
Norway . . ,, 
Holland . . „ 
Germany . . ,, 
Sweden . . ,, 


2,994,980 

2,704,711 

3,156,600 

2,558,062 

1,948,845 


Prance . . 

. had 2,230,252 

Greece . 

Denmark . 

. „ 1,866,101 

Italy . . 

Belgium . 

. „ 1,321,103 

Finland . 

Spain . . 

, . „ 674,245 

. . „ 551,187 

Poitiigal 

J apari . . 



. had 637,678 

. „ 575,776 

. ,, 467,837 

. ,, 47,575 


Total arrivals, with cargo and in ballast, 1929 : foreign trade, 125,824,000 
tons; coastwise, 55,185,000 tons. Total departures', foreign trade, 
125,965,000 tons ; coastwise, 54,930,000 tons. 

The total net tonnage of vessels that arrived and departed from the Port 
of London with cargoes and in ballast was 57,578,000 tons in 1929. 


Internal Commanioations. 

I. Railways and Tramways. 

Under the Railways Act, 1921, the railways of Great Britain are grouped, 
as from January 1, 1923, into four systems, namely : London, Midland and 
Scottish (7,464 miles); London and North-Eastern (6,464 miles); Great 
Western (3,765 miles); Southern (2,129 miles) ; total, 19,822 miles of route. 

The following table gives the latest railway statistics available for Great 
Britain : — 


Year 

Length 
of road 
open at 

Paid u)) 
Capital 
(including 

Number of 
Passengers 
originating 
(excluding 
season- 
ticket 
holders)! 

Weight of 
goods and 
mineral 

Bailway A Ancillary 
Businesses 


end of 
year 

noiuiiinl 

additions) 

traffic 

originat- 

ing 

Gross 

receipts.* 

Expendi- 
ture * 


Miles 

Million 

£ 

Millions 

Million 

tons 

Million 

£ 

Million 

£ 

1925 . 

20.411 

1,177*4 

1,282*6 
1,069 0 

316*0 

217 7 

181*0 

1926 . 

20,416 

1,175*.5 

216 6 

188*3 

169*1 

1927 . 

20,422 

1,187*7* 

1,174*7 

321*8 

227 4 

184 9 

1928 . 

20,409 

1,187 8* 

1,195 8 

806 1 

218 4 

177.3 

1929 . 

20,419 1 

1,190*0 

1,236*2 

330 0 

220 4 

175*3 


1 The equivalent number of annual tickets representing season ticket holders in 1927 
was 793,870, in 1928 was 784,560, and in 1929 was 781,000. 

2 The gross receipts from railway working only in 1928 were 194,005,049L gross, 
40,608.180L net, and fn 1929, 196,409,5281. gross, 44,089,569L net. 

* The expenditure on railway woiking was in 1928, 153,496,9192.; in 1929, 151,819,9042. 

* Owing to revision in the foi m and method of compilation of accounts the ilgores for 
1927, 1928, and 1929 are not comparable with those of previous years. 

The number of passengers carried in 1929 was 1,700,000,000. 

The net receipts on Railway and Ancillary businesses in 1929 were 45,099,5042. 
(41,112,7412. in 1928). 
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Tramways , — In 1929 there were in Great Britain 2,420 miles of tram- 
ways and light railways open for public traffic. The paid-up capital amounted 
to 106,192,000/., gross receipts 27,067,000/., working expenses 21,480,000/., 
and net receipts 5,587,000/. The total number of passengers carried in 1929 
was 4,623,259,000. 

Civil Aviation.— In 1929 the number of aircraft miles flown was 
1,386,000 ; number of passengers carried, 29,312 ; weight of cargo, 939 tons. 

II.— Canals and Navigations 

The total length of canals in the United Kingdom in 1905 was 4,673 
miles, of which 3,641 miles were in England and Wales, 184 in Scotland, 
and 848 in Ireland. 

The total tonnages originating on the principal canals ' in Great Britain 
in 1929 were : Railway-owned canals, 1,772,663 tons ; other than railway- 
owned, 12,589,517 tons, including Birmingham, 3,684,017 tons. Grand 
Junction, 1,442,620 tons, Leeds and Liverpool, 1,652,862 tons, and Bridge- 
water, 1,208,907 tons, Aire and Oalder, 2,519,971 tons. Tonnage carried 
on the River Thames (above Teddington) was 397,552. 

Manchester, fourth port in the United Kingdom, was opened to maritime traffic in 
1894 by the construction of the Manchester Ship Canal, which is 354 miles in length, 
30 ft, in depth to Stanlow Oil Dock, thence to Manchester it is 28 ft. deep. The bottom 
width of the canal is not less than 120 ft. except for J mile near Latchford, where it is 
90 ft. The maximum width of the locks is 65 ft,, with the exception of the entrance 
lock, which is 80 feet wide. The canal is in direct communication with all the principal 
railway systems and barge canals of the Kingdom. The total paid-up capital of the 
Company at December 31, 1930, was 19,975,5221 The gross revenue of the canal in 1930, 
including the Bridgewater department and the railways, amounted to 1,905,1951., and 
the net revenue, including miscellaneous receipts, to 701,6761. (796,754i. in 1929). The 
traffic receipts in 1930 amounted to 1,395,5671. The merchandise traffic paying toll in 
1930 amounted to 6,290,625 tons. 


III.— Post, Tblegbaphs, and Telephones. 

(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) 

Number of Post Offices at March 31, 1930, 22,223, besides about 50,000 
road and pillar letter boxes ; staff employed January 1931, 230,711 persons 
(176,950 males, 53,761 females). 

Letters, &c., delivered: — 


— 

I 1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Letters, Postcards, Printed Papers and News- 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

papers 

6,200 

6,280 

6,400 

Parcels dealt with 

153-1 

164 5 

100*6 

Telegrams dealt with 

60*7 

69-4 

566 


The number and value of money orders (including Cash on Delivery 
Trade Charge Orders) issued in 1929- 30 wore: Inland Orders, 11,969,000, 
amount 61,666,000/. ; Imperial and Foreign (including those issued abroad 
for payment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland), 8,067,000, amount 
10,026,000/. ; total, 15,026,000, amount 71,692,000/. These figures include 


Excluding Manchester Ship Canal. 
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telegraph orders as follows : inland 631,000, amount 3,326,0004;; Imperial 
and Foreign (including I.F.S. and those issued abroad for payment in this 
country), 105,000, amount 1,039,0004. 

Postal orders issued : — 


Year ended 
March 31 


1925 

1926 

1927 


Number 


116.098.000 

123.340.000 

135.255.000 


Value 


£ 

40.035.000 
41 685,000 

41.723.000 


Year end^d 
March 31 


1928 

1929 

1930 


Number 


186.488.000 

142.084.000 

163.796.000 


Value 


£ 

44.814.000 

46.042.000 

50.894.000 


The telegraphs were transferred to the State on February 5, 1870. On 
March 31, 1930, the mileage of Post Office wires used for telegraph purposes 
was 309,284 miles. The total mileage of Post Office wires, i.e., Telegraph, 
Telephone, and spare wires, was 8,667,854. Of this total, 1,306,327 miles 
were aerial, 7,344,406 underground, and^l7,121 submarine. 

The total number of telegraph offices open on March 81, 1930 (including Railway and 
Cable Companies’ Offices, etc., which tiansact public telegraph business), was 12,552. On 
February 1, 1931, there were 24 Post Office wiieless stations in operation, and several 
“stand-by” stations— for emergency purposes. Imperial and International Communi- 
cations, Ltd., work certain stations under licence. 

All telephone exchanges deal with trunk telephone business, but on March 31, 1930, 
there were 17 exchanges which dealt only with trunk work. On that date there were 
15,999 Inland trunk and 93 International circuits (including 4 transatlantic channels) ; the 
mileage of Post Office wires used therein was 1,015,211 miles ; the number of calls during 
the year was 119,290,000. The London local exchange system had 140 exchanges, 6,016 call 
offices (including 1,709 kiosks), 2,611,283 miles of working wire and 676,783 telephones. The 
Provincial local exchange system had 4,490 exchanges, 26,076 call offices (including 6,331 
kiosks), 3,845,612 milos of working wire and 1,206,327 telephones. The approximate 
number of on^nated effective calls in 1929-30 was 1,822 millions (559’5 millions m London). 
For private wires, the rentals in 1929-30 amounted to 545,000L 

The income and expenditure of the Post Office as shown in the 
Commercial Accounts was as follows : — 



1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Total Postal Income 
,, „ Expenditure ‘ 

£ 

42,997,893 

34,154,107 

€ 

48,575,133 

34,329,827 

£ 

44,865,882 

35,207,112 

Net Postal Surplus 

8,843,786 

9,245,306 

9,658,770 

Total Telegraph Income 
,, ^ Expenditure 

5,010,947 

6,391,776 

6,132,213 

6,889,460 

4,957,001 

6,757,313 

Net Telegraph Dclicit . 

1,380,829 

757,237 

800,312 

Total Telephone Income . 

,, ,, Expenditure . 

18,874,816 

18,767,426 

20,329,077 

19,804,382 

21.801,927 

21,378,718 

Not Telephone Surplus 

107,391 

524,695 

513,214 

Net Surplus .... 

7,570,348 

9,012,764 

9,371,672 


' Including the cost of Savings Bank work in the Post Office under Expenditure, and 
Ihe amount recovered from the National Debt Commissioners in respect thereof under 
Income. 
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Money and Credit. 

Value of money issued from the Royal Mint and of imports and exports 
of British gold and silver coin : — 



Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

1 British Gold Coin 

British Silver Coin 

Year 

Money 

Money 

Money 

— _ — — „ 



1 



issued 

issued ^ 

issned 

Imported 

Exported 

Imported 

Exported 


£ 

£ i 

£ 

£ i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1925 

3,518,000 

2,894.864 

34,355 

8,326,848 

10,281,672 

341,122 

96,700 

1926 

nil 

2,225,114 

72,825 

6,581,514 

4,705,6121 

385,543 

69,520 

1927 

nil 

1,738,688 

284,655 

3,035,876 

6,072,046 

405,981 

29,413 

1928 

nil 

6,977,273® 

266,115 

11,781,075 

3,301,671 

246,032 

76,650 

1929 

nil 

3,937,874 

257,545 

20,783,748 

866,164 

492,574 

80,484 

1930 

nil 

3 

1 ^ 

37,601,261 

1,138,057 

479,359 

119,425 


1 KxcIucUuk coins placed in Currency Nolo Redemption Account. 
- Not available. 


There is no State bank, but the Bank of England and the Bank of 
Scotland have royal charters, and the former lends money to the Government. 
Statistics of the Bank of England for the end of December for five year’s t — 



1 Issue Department 


Banking Department 


Tear 

Notes 

issued 

I Gold 

Secnritiesi Com and 
[ 1 Bullion 

Capital 

and 

j ‘Rest' 

Deposits 

and Securities 
Post Bills 

Notes in 
the ‘ Re- 
1 serve ’ 

Coin in 
the ‘ Re- 
serve ' 


£1,000 i 

£1,000 

i'' 

£1,000 i 

£1,000 

17,933 

£1,000 £1,000 
142,977 130,826 

£1,000 

28,821 

£1,000 

1926 

169,606 

19,750 

149,856: 

1,262 

1927 

171,218 

19,750 

151, 468^ 

17,935 

138,539 123,027 

32,507 

940 

1928 

413,784 

260,000 

153,784 

17,935 

119,972 112,083 

25,541 

283 

1929 

405,848 

260,000 

145.8481 

17,944 

115,669 107,159 
175,190 |153,674 

26,276 

179 

1930 

'407,626 

260,0001147,626) 

1 17,954 

38,824 
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Bank clearings, 1929, 44,896,677Z. ; 1930, 43, 5.58.354, OOOi. 

The proportion of Reserve to Liabilities, January 1, 1931, was 26 T%. 
Post Office Savings Statistics for 1928 and 1929: — 




1929 








1928 


England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland* 

Total 

Total 

Accounts open at iJec. 81 — 





9,788,442 

Active .... 

9,208,458 

410,3.58 

220,900 

9,884,716 

Dormant * . . . 

7,457,979 

405,210 

456,891 

8,878,680 

8,281,700 

Amount — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Received 

' 74,204,574 

2,046,627 

1,109,505 

77,420,700 

77,777,951 

Interest Credited . 

6,429,895 

228,950 

206,414 

6,801,769 

6,827,097 

Paid .... 
Due to Depositors at 

83,155,540 

2,778,518 

2,017,837 

87,951,890 

80,635,802 

Dec. 31 . . . 

267,283,191 

9,860,209 

8,809,361 

284,962,761 

288,619,180 

Average Amount due to each 


Depositor in Active Acc’nts 

m. 19«. 8ti. 

22U 14ii. Id. 

m. 8s. Id. 

281. 17s. lOd. 

20?. 8#. U. 


> Accounts with balances of less than \L which have been dormant for five years or more. 
* An from January 1, 1928. the Irish Free State Office Savings Bank commenced 
operations and deposits for the British Post Office Savings Bank were no longer accepted 
at Irish Free State Post Offices. 
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The amount due to depositors on January 1, 1931, was approximately 
290,000,000Z. 

The receipts and payments include purchases and sales of Government 
Stock for depositors, but the amount shown as due to depositors is exclusive 
of such stock held by depositors. The latter amounted to 191,463,517Z. 
at the end of 1928, and 190,778,792Z. at the end of 1929. 

Trustee Savings Bank , — The number of depositors in these banks in 1930 
was 2,345,379 active, 279,683 dormant, and the amounts due to them were : 
in the General or Ordinary Departments, 79,081, 550Z. Cash, and 39,321, 750Z. 
(face value) Stock ; in the Special Investment Departments, t.e., money 
invested otherwise than with the National Debt Commissioners, 54,094, 045Z. 
Cash, and 21,140Z. (face value) Stock; total Cash, 133,175,595Z. ; total face 
value of Stock, 39,342,890Z. In 1913, the number of depositors was 
1,912,820 ; the total Cash due to depositors, 68,548,000Z., and the face value 
of Stock, 2,796,000Z. 

Money ) Weights, and Measures. 

Thesovereign weighs 123 ‘274 grains, or? '98806grammes, *91666 (oreleven- 
twelfths) fine, and consequently it contains 113 ‘001 grains or 7 '3224 grammes 
of fine gold. The shilling weighs 87*27 grains or 5*6552 grammes, and down 
to 1920 was *925 (or thirty -seven -fortieths) fine, thus containing 80*727 grains 
or 5*231 grammes of fine silver, but under the Coinage Act, 1920, the fine- 
ness was reduced to *500 (one half). Bronze coins consist of a mixture' of 
copper, tin, and zinc. The penny weighs 145*83 grains, or 9 ’45 grammes. 
The standard of value is gold. Silver is legal tender up to 40 shillings ; 
bronze up to 12d., but farthings only up to 6cZ. Bank of England notes are 
legal tender in England and Wales, except at the Bank itself (3 and 4 Will. 
4, cap. 98). Under the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1928, the Bank was 
empowered to issue IZ. and 105. notes, wdiich became legal tender for all 
payments. Under the Gold Standard Act, 1925, the issue of gold coin 
IS suspended but bullion may be purchased at the price of 3Z. 17s. lO^cZ. 
per ounce troy of gold of the fineness prescribed for gold coin by the Coinage 
Act, 1870. The note circulation at March 11, 1931, was; 400,927,721/., 
of which 50,600,783/. was held by the Bank of England and 350,326,938/. 
was in the hands of the public. 

Standaid units are ; of length the standard yard, of weight the standard 
pound of 7,000 grains (the pound troy having 5,760 grains), of capacity the 
standard gallon containing 10 pounds avoirdupois of distilled water at 62° E., 
the barometer at 30 inches. On these units all other legal weights and 
measures are based. 


D 
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NOBTHERN IRELAND. 

Constitution. 

Under the Goveiument of Ireland Act, 1920, as amended by the Irish 
Free State (Consequential Provisions) Act, 1922 (13 Geo. V. Ch. 2, 
Session 2), a separate parliament and executive government were estab- 
lished for Northern Ireland, which compiises the parliamentary counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, and the 
parliamentary boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry. The Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate of 2 ex-officio and 24 elected persons and a House of 
Commons of 52 elected membeis. An allowance for expenses is made in the 
case of those members of both Houses ivho are not in receipt of salaries as 
members of the Government or as officers of Parliament, amounting to 
(a) two guineas a day to members of the Senate for attendance at meetings 
of the Senate or committees, but the total allowance to each may not exceed 
80 guineas in any one year, unless under a declaration of insufficiency of 
means when an additional lOOZ. per annum is paid irrespective of attendance, 
and to {h) 200L a year to members of the House of Commons. The 
Parliament has power to legislate for its own area except in regard to 
(1) matters of Imperial concern (the Crown, making of peace or war, 
military, naval, and air forces, treaties, titles of honour, treason, natuia- 
lisation, domicile, external trade, submarine cables, wireless telegraphy, 
aerial navigation, lighthouses, etc., coinage, etc., trade marks, etc.), 
and (2) certain matters ‘ reserved ’ to the Imperial Parliament (postal 
service, Post Office and Trustee savings banks, designs for stamps, regis- 
tration of deeds, land purchase). The executive power is vested in the 
Governor on behalf of His Majesty the King : he holds office for six years 
and is advised by ministers responsible to Parliament. Senators hold 
office for a fixed term of years : the House of Commons is to continue for 
five years, unless sooner aissolved. The qualifications for membership of 
the Parliament are similar to those for membership of the Imperial House 
of Commons. Power was given to the Northern Ireland Parliament by the 
Act of 1920 to alter the qualification and registration of electors, the election 
laws and the distribution of Parliamentary representation after June 1924. 
This power was exercisfd by the passing— («) of the Representation of the 
People Act (Northern Ireland), 1923, whereby the franchise was conferied 
upon women upon the same terms as it had hitherto been enjoyed by men ; 
and (6) of the House of Commons (Method of Voting and Redistribution of 
Seats) Act (Northern Ireland), 1929, whereby the system of Proportional 
Reprefcentation, under which the Parliaments which met in 1921 and in 
1925 had been elected, was abolished, and Parliamentary Representation, 
except for the constituency of Queen’s University of Belfast, was based upon 
single-member constituencies. 

Northern Ireland continues to return 13 members to the Imperial House 
of Commons. 

An Act of the Imperial Parliament, passed in 1928, modified certain 
restrictions placed on the powers of the Northern Irish Parliament by 
the Act of 1920, principally by extending the powers of the latter 
Parliament to legislate on matters relating to trade in live stock and 
agricultural produce to consolidate branches of the statute law enacted by the 
Imperial Parliament whose general subject matter is within the jurisdiction. 

The legislative and administrative powers relating to Railways, Fisheries, 
and the Contagious Diseases of Animals were, under the Ireland (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1925, transferred to, and became, as from April 1, 1926, 
powers of the Parliament and Government of Northern Ireland. 
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The Northern Irish Parliament met for the first time in June, 1921. At 
the election in May, 1929, there were returned 37 Unionists, 11 Nationalists, 
3 Independent Unionists, 1 Labour. 

Governor* — The Duke of Abercorn, appointed for a term of 6 years from 
December 8, 1922 ; the appointment was extended on March 23, 1928 for a 
further term of 6 years Irom December 8, 1928. Salary, 8,000Z. per year, 
payable from Imperial Revenues (2,000Z. being recoverable from Northern 
1 1 eland Revenues). 

The Ministry is composed as follows : — 

PHine Minister. — Rt. Hon. Viscount Um/yaron (■salary, 3,200Z.). 

Finance. — Rt. Hon. H, M. Pollock (salary, 2,000Z.). 

Home Affairs* — Kt. Hon. Sir R. Dawson Bates (salary, 2,000Z.). 

Labour* — Rt. Hon. J. M. Andrews (salary, 2,000/.). 

Education. — Rt. Hon. Viscount Charlemont (salary, 2,000/.). 

Agriculture. — Rt. Hon. Sir E. M. Archdale^ Bart, (salary, 2,000/.). 

Commerce. — Rt. Hon. J. Milne Barbour* 

The usual channel of communication between the Government of Northern 
Ireland and the Imperial Government is the Home Office. 

Local Government. 

In the two chief cities, the County Boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry, 
local administration is vested in Corporations, who are responsible for roads, 
public health, rating, housing, lighting, etc. 

In each of the six counties there is a County Council responsible for the 
coustiuction and maintenance of roads and other public works, collection of 
rates, supervision of the ariangemonts for dealing with tuberculosis and 
special diseases ; also of lunatic asylums, county infirmaries and county 
fever hospitals. 

The counties are divided into thirty- two rural distiicts, in each of which 
is a Rural District Council, which is the sanitary authority for the district, 
and is also responsible for such matters as provision of labourers’ cottages, 
burial grounds, etc. Urban District Councils to the number of thirty have 
been established in themajority of the towns in Northern Ireland. 

The administration of poor relief and dispensary medical relief is vested 
in Boards of Guardians, which, in the majority of cases, are the Rural District 
Councils, but in a few cases their area extends over two Rural Districts. 

Area and Population. 

A census of Northern Ireland was taken on April 18, 1926. The area 
and population of the country at that date were as follows : — 


Counties and County 
Boioughs, 

Area in 
statute acres 
(exclusive of 
water). 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Antrim 

Armagh 

Belfast C. B 

Down 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry Co 

Londonderry C. B. 

Tyrone 

702,851 

312,767 

14,797 

608,861 

417,912 

512,494 

2,199 

779,563 

92,596 

53,609 

195,589 

101,202 

30,102 

47,119 

20,785 

67,136 

99,047 

56,461 

219,612 

108,026 

27,882 

47,415 

24,874 

65,656 

191,648 

110,070 

416,151 

209,228 

67,984 

94,634 

45,159 

132,792 

Northern Ireland 

3,351,444 

008,088 , 

648,473 

1,256,561 
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The provisional estimated population of Northern Ireland at Juno 30, 
1930, was 1,244,000. 

Vital statistics for 4 years — 


Year 

Marriages 

Bii tlis 

Deaths 

Year 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

1926 

7,228 

28,162 

18,827 

1928 

7,264 

25,963 

18,004 

1927 

7,175 j 

26,676 

18,216 

1929 

7,44P 

25,410 

19,822 


‘ ProMsional. 


Religfion. 

The religious professions in Northern Ireland, as recorded at the census 
of 1926, were: Roman Catholics, 420,428 ; Presbyterians, 393,374 ; Protestant 
Episcopalians, 338,724 ; Methodists, 49,554 ; Other professions, 54,481 ; 
Total, 1,256,561. 

Education. 

The following are the latest available statistics for the Academic year 
1929-30:- 

University : The Queen’s University of Belfast (founded in 1849 as a 
College of the Queen’s University of Ireland, and reconstituted as an 
independent University in 1909), 88 Professors and Lecturers, and 1,400 
students in 1930. Secondary Educatim : 74 schools with 11,618 pupils. 
Technical Instruction : 60 technical schools and 69 other centres with 
approximately 24,600 students. Elementary Education: 1,920 public 
elementary schools with 199,560 pupils on rolls. 

Justice. 

Under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, a Supreme Court ol 
Judicature of Northern Ireland has been established, consisting of the Court 
of Appeal in Northern Ireland and the High Court of Justice in Northern 
Ireland. An appeal lies direct, in certain conditions, from the former to the 
House of Lords. 

A system of County or Civil Bill Courts deals with civil disputes 
generally where the sum at issue does not exceed 50^., but possesses wider 
jurisdiction in certain cases. Courts of summary jurisdiction generally 
attended by permanent judicial officers— known as resident magistrates — 
determine summarily minor criminal and quasi-criminal cases and certain 
minor civil disputes. Some cases are tried by resident magistrates sitting 
alone. 

The Police Force consists of (a) the Royal Ulster Constabulary, with a 
statutory maximum strength of 3,000 ; and (5) the Special Constabulary, a 
part-time force. 

Finance. 

The bulk of the taxation of Northern Ireland is imposed and collected by 
the Imperial authorities, who make certain deductions and remit the balance 
to the Northern Irish Exchequer. The exact share of the latter in the 
proceeds of such taxation is determined by the Joint Exchequer Board, a 
special body consisting of one representative of the Imperial Treasury, one of 
the Northern Irish Treasury, and a chairman appointed by the King. The 
deductions made by the Treasury represent a contribution towards Imperial 
liabilities and expenditure, and the net cost to the Imperial Exchequer of 
Northern Irish services ‘reserved’ to the Imperial Parliament. During 
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recent years the cost of these ‘reserved’ services, together with the Imperial 
contribution, has represented about 25 per cent, of the total expenditure 
of Northern Ireland while the remaining 75 per cent, has represented the 
cost of administration in the Province, including education, widows and 
orphans, old age and blind persons’ pensions, health and unemployment 
insurance, police, prisons, public works, agricultural development, com- 
mercial services, finance, etc. The Northern Irish Parliament has in- 
dependent powers of taxation, except as regards customs duties, excise 
duties on articles manufactured and produced, excess profits duty, corpora- 
tion profits tax, any tax on profits or a general tax on capital, or any tax 
substantially the same in character as any of these duties or taxes. It has 
no power to impose, charge or collect income tax, including super tax, but 
it can grant relief from these taxes to individuals resident and domiciled in 
Northern Ireland. The Northern Government also raises money, as lequired, 
by means of Ulster Savings Certificates and Treasury Bills, for the purpose 
of meeting temporary deficiencies of revenue and for advances to the Un- 
employment Fund. In October, 1925, a Government Loans Fund was 
establislied from which loans are made to local authorities and others for 
public utility services. This has been financed by issues amounting to 
4,000,000^. Ulster Loans 4^% Stock, 1945-1975, and 2,000,000^. Ulster 
Loans 5% Stock, 1950-60. 

The revenue accruing to the Northern Irish Exchequer and the expenditure 
for four years was as follows : — 



1028-29 

1920-30 1 

1930-31 » 
(estimated) 

1931-32 

(estimated) 

Rovonup 

Exiienditure . . . ' 

1 

£ 

8,136,000 

8,0')9,000 

£ 

8,222,000 

8,205,000 

£ 

9,219,9% 

9,219,995 

£ 

8,582,373 

8,582,878 


1 Net, after deduction of estimated cost of “reserved" services and contribution to 
Imperial yervices. 

Production. 

Agriculture . — The acreage under crops in Northern Ireland in 1928 and 
1929 was as follows : — 


Crops 

1928 

1929 

1 Clops. 

1928 

1929 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley and Bere . . 

Kye 

Beans and Peas . . 

Acres. 

4,874 

307,103 

2,032 

599 

1,001 

Acres 

3,617 

314,087 

1,874 

5.54 

926 

Potatoes .... 
Turnips .... 
Mangels and Beet 

Root 

Cabbage .... 
Other Green Crops , 

Acres. 

155,509 

42,548 

1,404 

2,203 

Acres. 

151,804 

41,990 

1,271 

2,499 

2,377 

Total Corn Crops . 

315,609 

321,058 

i o 1 

Total Green Crops 

203,837 

199,941 







Flax 

Fruit 

Hay 

37,248 ; 
8,846 
448,347 

33,911 

8,493 

465,452 




Total under Cro])8 

i 1,018 887 

1 028,855 


The yield in 1929 was (in tons): oats, 286,746; potatoes, 1,124,056 ; 
turnips, 848,153 ; flax, 6,914 ; hay, 801,415. 

The livestock in 1929 was : cattle, 699,989 ; sheep, 654,589 ; pigs, 192,058 ; 
goats, 60,950 ; horses used in agriculture, 85,805 ; unbroken jhorses, 6,325 ; 
mules and jennets, 254 ; asses, 8,691. Poultry in 1930 numbered 8,808,000. 
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There were 101,043 agricultural holdings exceeding one acre in area in 
1929, in the hands of 99,421 separate occupiers. 

Mining. — ^The mineral output in 1928 and 1929 for Northern Ireland 
was : — 


' 1928 

1 

1929 


1928 

1929 

! 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Bauxite, Iron Ore and 



Gypsum .... 

17 

1,430 

Lignite .... 

3,731 

3,333 

Granite .... 

102,054 

93.884 

Chalk 1 

194,160 

254,481 

Igneous Rock . , 

368,585 

435,007 

Clay 

173,722 

188,785 

Limestone . . , 

51,458 

59.48! 

Fireclay . . . . i 

4,700 

6,500 

Rock Salt .... 

7,478 

7,828 

Flint • . • . . j 

6or> 

797 

Sandst(*ne .... 

207,058 

188,088 

Gravel and Sand . . j 

43,742 

50,763 

Diatoinite .... 

4,214 

4,207 


The number of persons em|doyed, inclusive of those employed at coal 
mines, was: 1928, 2,450; 1929, 2,604. 

Manufactures. — The two principal industries are linen and ship- 
building, both centred in Belfast. The former provides employment for 
approximately 110,000 persons, excluding those engaged in growing the fibre ; 
1,000,000 spindles, and 40,000 looms. The value of linens exported from 
the United Kingdom during 1929 was 9,210, 340L, practically the whole of 
which came from Northern Ireland. The Belfast shipyards employ 
approximately 13,000 persons, and possess an output capacity exceeding 
250,000 tons a year. Other important manufactures are ropes and twines, 
tobacco, soaps, aerated w'aters, biscuits, spirits, hosiery and underwear. 

National Insurance. 

Slchiess and Unemployment Insicrancc and Pensions. — Schemes of com- 
pulsory insurance on similar lines to those in force in Great Britain aie in 
operation in Northern Ireland, and make provision for benefits during un- 
employment and sickness, including medical attention, and for pensions to 
persons over 65 years of age and to widows and orphans. 

A general outline of the piovisions ot these schemes is set out in the 
paragraph dealing with ‘National Insurance' in Great Britain. The number 
of persons in Noithern Ireland insured under the various schemes is approxi- 
mately : Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions, 338,000 ; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, 258,000. 

NoU' contributory Pensions. — Old Age Pensions (non-contributoiy) and 
Blind Persons’ Pensions are granted to individuals who are not eligible for 
Contributory Pensions provided they have reached the age of 70 (50 in case 
of Blind Persons), and comply with certain conditions as regards British 
nationality and residence in the U.K. 

The number of persons in Northern Ireland in receipt of non-contributory 
Pensions is approximately 42,000. 

Communications. 

The total first track railway mileage of Northern Ireland amounts to 
764 miles. The area is also well served by inland waterways, and possesses 
iso miles of canals. Total length of roads is 12,996 miles ; road budget for 
year ending March 31, 1931, was 1,200, COOL 
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ISLE OP MAN.^ 

The Isle of Man is administered in accordance with its own laws by the 
Court of Tynwald, consisting of the Governor, appointed by the Crown ; the 
Legislative Council, composed of the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, two Deem- 
sters, the Attorney-General, two members appointed by the Governor, and four 
members elected by the House of Keys, total 11 members, including the 
Governor ; and the House of Keys, a representative assembly of 24 members 
chosen on adult suffrage with six months residence for 5 years by the 6 
‘sheadings’ or local sub-divisions, and the 4 municipalities. Women have 
the franchise as well as men. Number of voters 1930-31, 38,679. The 
island is not bound by Acts of the Imperial Parliament unless specially 
mentioned in them. 

Lieut. -Governor . — Sir Claude H. A. Hill, K.C.S.I., C. I.E. 

The principal towns are Douglas (population in 1928, 21,183), Ramsey 
(4,247), Peel (2,605), Castletown (1,817). Births (1928), 698 ; deaths, 730. 
In 1930 there were 38 elementary schools, 35 being provided schools. 
The enrolled i)upils numbered 5,617, and the average attendance 4,877. 
The net expenditure of the Education Authority on elementary education 
for the year 1929-30, amounted to 68,6]6Z. There are 4 secondary schools 
(912 registered pupils), and 7 evening classes (478 registered pupils). The 
gross expenditure on higher education for 1929-30 was 26,819/. In 1929 
the police force numbered 65; in the year 1928 there were 816 persons 
convicted. 

Revenue is derived mostly from Customs. In 1929-30 the revenue 
amounted to 407,187/. ; and expenditure to 380,371/. 

The principal agricultural produce of the island consists of oats, 
barley, turnips and potatoes, and grasses. The total area of the island, 
excluding water, is 140,986 acres ; the total area of arable land in 1930 
was 80,606 acres and of permanent grass, 21,475 acres. The total acreage 
under corn crops in 1930 was 17,123 acres, including 16,225 under oats, 
280 under wheat, and 459 under barley or here. There were also 5,768 acres 
under turnips and swedes, 1,720 under potatoes, and 32,605 under clover, 
sainfoin and grasses under rotation. The number of agricultural holdings 
in 1930 was 1,369. The live stock in 1929 consisted of 3,628 horses ; 
19,946 cattle ; 96,458 sheep ; and 3,630 pigs. Total value of minerals 
raised in 1923, 47,496/. Persons employed in mining numbered 414. In 
1929 there wore belonging to the Isle of Man 104 fishing boats. 

The registered shipping (1929) comprised 8 sailing vessels (528 gross and 
421 net tons) and 39 steamers (28,822 gross and 11,850 net tons) and 24 
motor vessels (747 gross and 510 net tons) ; total tonnage 9,476 net tons. 
The tonnage of vessels arrived at ports of the island in 1929 was 1,173,568 
tons (1,060,882 tons coastwise), and departed 1,167,346 net tons 
(1,056,736 tons coastwise). The railways have a length of 46J miles, and 
there are 25 miles of electric railway. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS.^ 

The Channel Islands are situated off the north-west coast of France, and 
are the only portions of the “Dukedom of Normandy” now belonging to 
England, to which they have been attached since the Conquest. The islands 
are administered according to their own laws and customs. Jersey has a 
separate legal existence ; it is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Crown, and a Bailiff also appointed by the Crown. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has a veto on certain forms of legislation. He and the Crown officers 
Area and population, see p. 11. 
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may address the States but not vote. The qualification for a vote is the posses- 
sion of a minimum value of 80Z. real or 120Z. personal property. The Royal 
Court consists of a tribunal of first instance and an appeal court. The States 
for deliberation and legislation consist of 12 Jurats, 12 rectors, 12 constables 
(who are the mayors of the parishes), 17 deputies, and 2 Crown ofiftcers. 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark are under one Lieutenant-Governor, but Guernsey 
and Alderney have a government of their own, and Sark is a dependency of 
Guernsey and under its jurisdiction. On May 10, 1905, a law was passed for the 
Island of Guernsey requiring the approval of the Lieut. -Governor and of the 
Royal Court of the Island previously to the acquisition, or leasing, or occupa- 
tion of immovable property by aliens or alien companies, registration and 
liability to local rates, Ac., being also provided for. The Channel Islands are 
not bound by Acts of the Imperial Parliament unless specially named in them. 

Births: 1929: — Jersey, 727 ; Guernsey, 757 ; deaths: — Jersey, 810; 
Guernsey, 622. 

Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey, — Major-General E. H. Willis, C.B., 
C.M.G. Appointed May 28, 1929. 

Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey^ etc. — Major-General the Lord Kuthven, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Api)ointed June 6, 1929. 

Finance . — Jersey (financial year ended Slst January, 1930): revenue, 
297,401Z. ; expenditure, 270, 977^. ; public debt, 939,4507. ; 1929: revenue, 
233,1297. ; expenditure, 264,0287. Guernsey, Ac. (1929) : revenue, 485,4767. ; 
expenditure, 509,7277. ; public debt (1929), 1,073,2737. 

The total area of agricultural holdings and outside land in Guernsey 
(1928) was 9,336 acres. 

Jer.sey 1929, exports, 154,219 tons ; imports, 137,089 tons ; 1928, exports, 
149,616 tons ; imports, 125,537 tons. 

The imports from Guernsey into the United Kingdom in 1929 were 
granite, 172,131 tons; tomatoes, 24,946 tons; potatoes, 313 tons; fruit, 
158 tons ; flowers, 3,742 tons. 

Guernsey registered shipping (1929), 4,147 tons (net). 
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INDIA, THE DOMINIONS, COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, 
AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

In the following pages the various sections of the British Empire outside 
Gt. Biitain and Northern Ireland are arranged in alphabetical order under 
the divisions of the world to which they belong: — 1. Europe; 2. Asia; 
3. Africa ; 4. America ; 5. Australasia and Oceania. 

The term ‘ Dominion ’ is u«ed oflBcially as a convenient abbreviation of 
the complete designation ‘self-governing Dominion.' The Dominions are 
Australia, Canada, Irish Free State, Newfoundland, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. 

The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the Dominions as ‘ autonomous 
Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.’ The 
Conference further laid down that, as a consequence of this equality of 
status, the Governor-General ot a Dominion ‘is the representative of the 
Crown, holding in all essential res])ects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty 
the King in Great Britain,’ and that ‘it is the right of the Government of 
each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs. ’ 
The Conference also recognised certain treaty-making rights as appertaining 
to the Dominions. 

The term ‘ Colony ’ is an abbreviation of the official designation ‘ Colony 
not possessing responsible Government,' and includes all such Colonies 
whether or not they possess an elective Legislature, but does not include 
Protectorates or Protected States. The term ‘Crown Colonies ’ is properly 
applicable only to those Colonies in which the Crown retains control of 
legislation. 

Under the recent Peace Treaties certain ex-German and ex-Turkish terri- 
tories are administered by parts of the British Empire under mandates 
approved by t h e League o f N ations. Th ese territories includeSam oa, Ne w G uinea, 
Iraq, Palestine, and parts of the former German Colonies in Africa. 

Up to July, 1925, all sections of the British Empire outside of Great 
Britain and Ireland were dealt with by the Colonial Office. In that 
month a new Secretaryship of State, for Dominion Affairs, was created, 
and as a result the Dominions Office was set up, to take over from the 
Colonial Office business connected with the self-governing Dominions, the 
self-governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia, and the South African terri- 
tories (Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland), including 
business relating to the Imperial Conference. 

The Colonial Office now deals with the administrative work of the 
Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated Territories other than those for which 
the Dominions Office is responsible. It contains seven Departments — the 
West Indian, Far Eastern, Ceylon and Mauritius, East African, Tanganyika 
and Somaliland, Nigeria, Gold Coast and Mediterranean — dealing with the 
affairs of various groups of Dependencies ; a Middle Eastern Division, which 
was established in March, 1921, to conduct business relating to Iraq, 
Palestine, Aden, and Arab areas under British influence ; and a General 
Department, which is concerned with correspondence of a general and 
miscellaneous character including questions of promotion, postal, telegraph, 
and copyright matters, international conventions and commercial treaties, 
Letters Patent and Commissions etc. 
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THE IRISH FREE STATE (SAORSTAT EIREANN). 

An Act was passed in 1920 under which separate Parliaments were set up 
for “Southern Ireland” (26 counties) and “ Northern Ireland” (6 counties). 
The Ulster Unionists accepted this scheme, and the Northern Parliament 
was duly elected on May 24, 1921, and opened by the King in person in the 
following June. The rest of Ireland, however, having proclaimed a Republic 
in January 1919 refused to work the Act On December 6, 1921 a treaty was 
signed with the British Government which was embodied in the Irish Free 
State (Agreement) Act, 1922. The Treaty contains the following provisions 
among others : — 

Ireland to have the same constitutional status ‘in the community of 
nations known as the British Empire* as the Self-Governing Dominions, and 
to be called the Irish Free State. 

Its position in relation to the Imperial Parliament and Government to be 
that of the Dominion of Canada, and the representative of the crown in 
Ireland to be appointed in like manner as the Governor-General of Canada. 

The Irish Free State to undertake its own coastal defence, the defence by 
sea of Great Britain and Ireland being undertaken by the Imperial forces : 
these provisions to be reviewed at the expiration of five years. The Free 
State to afford, in time of ‘ war or strained relations ^ with other powers, such 
harbour and other facilities as the British Government may require. The 
establishments of the Irish defence force not to exceed such proportion to 
the British military establishment as the population of Ireland bears to the 
population of Great Britain. 

The ports of Great Britain and of Ireland to be freely open to the ships 
of ‘the other country * on payment of the customary does. 

By the Treaty ‘Northern Ireland’ was given the option of continuing 
its separate existence under the Act of 1920, subject to the award of a 
‘ Boundary Commission.* On December 3, 1925, the British Government 
and the two Irish Governments signed an agreement by the terms of which 
the partition of 1920 continues in force as determined in that Act, the 
Boundary Commission being discharged from the duty of delivering an Award. 

By the same agreement the provisions of the Treaty relating to a Council 
of Ireland and that stipulating the liability of the Irish Free State for a share 
of the National Debt of the United Kingdom were cancelled. 

Constitution. 

Under the Treaty a Provisional Government was constituted on January 
14, 1922, to carry on for a period not exceeding twelve months from the 
date of the Treaty (December 6, 1921). In September 1922 the Provisional 
Parliament met as a Constituent Assembly to adopt a Constitution for the 
Irish Free State. The Constitution was passed by the Provisional Parliament 
on October 25, enacted by the Britisl) Parliament on December 5 (see the 
Irish Free State Constitution Act, 1922 [Session 2], 13 Geo. V. ch. 1), and 
on December 6, 1922, came into effect by Royal Proclamation. 

The Constitution declares the Irish Free State to be a co-equal member of 
the Community of Nations forming the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and that ‘all powers of Government, and all authoritv, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, in Ireland are derived from the people of Ireland.’ Every person 
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domiciled within the area of the Free State on December 6, 1922, who was 
born in Ireland, or either of whose parents was born in Ireland, or who had been 
ordinarily resident within the area of the Free State for at least seven years, 
automatically became a citizen of the new State unless he or she elected not 
to accept such citizenship. The Irish language is declared to be the national 
language, but English is equally recognized as an official language. Liberty 
of person and the dwelling of tlie citizen are inviolable. There is to be no 
endowment of any religion. Freedom of conscience and the free profession 
and practice of religion are guaranteed to each citizen, as well as the right of 
free expression of opinion and the right to assemble peacefully and to form 
associations or unions for purposes not opposed to public morality. 
Elementary education is free. 

The JjCgislature, known as the Oireachtas, consists of the King, a Chamber 
of Deputies (Dail Eireann), and a Senate (Seanad Eireann). There must be 
at least one Session each year. Provision is made for payment of members, 
Legislative authority in respect of money bills is reserved to the Chamber 
alone, but the Senate may make recommendations. Every bill (other than 
a money bill) initiated in and passed by the Chamber of Deputies is sent to 
the Senate, and if amended there the Chamber shall consider the amend- 
ments. An elaborate machinery of procedure is established by the Consti- 
tution (Amendment No. 13) Act, 1928, to prevent the exercise of a veto 
by the Senate or a protracted deadlock between the Senate and the Chamber. 

The Representative of the Crown signihes the King’s assent to bills 
passed or deemed to have been passed by both Houses of the Oireachtas. 
He cannot signify or withhold such assent, or reserve a bill for the signifi- 
cation of the King’s pleasure save upon the advice of the Executive Council. 

Two ai tides, namely Ai tides 47 and 48, containing respectively pro- 
visions relating to a Reterendum of the people and the initiation of jiroposals 
for legislation by the people have been removed from the Constitution by the 
Constitution (Amendment No. 10) Act, 1928. 

Amendments of the Constitution may be made within sixteen years from 
the date of the coming into operation of the Constitution by ordinary 
legislation passed for the purpose. 

All members of the Oireachtas must take the prescribed oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution. 

Citizens of 21 years of age or over, w ithout distinction of sex, who comply 
with the prevailing electoral laws, can vote for members of Dail Eireann ; 
each voter has only one vote, and voting is by secret ballot. 

Every citizen of 21 years of age or over, not otherwise disqualified, is 
eligible for election to Dail Eireann. Election is upon principles of Pro- 
portional Representation. The number of Deputies is fixed on a popular 
basis, and is at present 153. Each of the Universities existing in the year 
1922 (the year in which the Constitution was enacted) is entitled to elect 
three Deputies. The General Election is to be held on the same day 
throughout the country, and Dail Eireann, unless the Oireachtas is sooner 
dissolved, continues for “six years or such shorter period as may be fixed by 
legislation.” The period fixed by legislation is at present five years. 

The Senate consists of 60 members. The first Senate consisted of 30 
members elected by Dail Eireann, and 30 nominated by the President of the 
Executive Council. Of the latter, 16 hold office for 12 years and 15 hold 
office for 6 years. In 1925 an election was held to elect 19 members in 
accordance with Articles 32 and 34 of the Constitution. 

Considerable changes were made in the year 1928 in the Articles of the 
Constitution relating to election to and membership of the Senate. To be 
eligible for membership a citizen must be at least 80 years of age and eligible 
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for election to Dail Eireann. The members must be citizens who ‘have 
done honour to the nation by reason of useful public service’ or who repre- 
sent important aspects of the nation’s life. The term of oflBce of a mem])er 
of Seanad Eireann is normally nine years. One-third of the members retire 
every three years, and their places are filled by an election ‘ at which the 
electors are the members of Bail Eireann and the members of Seanad Eireann 
voting together on principles of proportional repiesentation.’ A panel of 
candidates is prepared before each election in the manner prescribed by law. 

A person may not be a member of both Houses. 

The executive consists of a Council of not more than twelve nor less than 
five ministers. They aie responsible to the Dail, and must include the 
President and Vice-President of tbo Council, and the Minister for Finance. 
The President of the Council, the Vice-President of the Council, the Minister 
ill charge of the Department of Finance, and the other members of the Executive 
Council must be members of the Dail, save that one of such other members 
may be a member of the Senate. The President is nominated by the Diiil. 
He nominates the Vice-President and other members of the Council, who 
must be approved by the Dail. Every minister may speak in the Dail and 
Senate. 

The Chairman of the Dail Ceann Comhairle receives a salary of 1,700Z. a 
year; the Deputy- Chairman 1,000Z., the Chairman of the Senate (Cathaoir- 
leach) receives 1,200^. and the Deputy-Chairman 750/. a year; membeis, 
except ministers and ofiBcials, 30/. a month, and free first-class railway 
facilities between Dublin and their constituencies. Ministers receive a salary 
of 1,700/. a year, and the President a salary of 2,500/. a year. 

The representative of the King is the Governor-General of the Irish 
Free State (Saorsttit Eireann), 

The Free State Parliament met for the first time, as such, on December 6, 
1922. General Elections took place subsequently in August 1923, June 
1927, and September 1927. The state of the parties in October 1930 was: 
Cumann na nGaedheal (Government), 63 ; Fianna Fail, 56 ; Labour, 13 ; 
Farmers, 6 ; Independent, 11 ; National League, 2 ; Ceann Comhairle, 1 ; 
Vacancy, 1 ; Total, 153. The Ceann Comhairle (Si)eaker) is not required 
by law to vacate his seat at a General Election. 

Oovernor-GeTieral. — James McNeill, appointed December 16, 1927 ; 
formally installed February 1, 1928, Salary, 10,000/. 

The Executive Council is as follows (October 1930) : — 

PremdeTii. — Liam T. MacCosgair (William T. Cosgrave, LL.D.). 

Vice-President, Minister for Finance and Minister for Posts and 
Telegraphs, — Earnan de Blaghd (Ernest Blythe). 

Minister for Defence. — Deasmhumhan MacGearailt (Desmond Fitzgerald), 

Minister for External Affairs and Minister for Industry and Commerce . — 
Padraig MacGiollagdiii (Patrick McOilligan, M.A., B.L.). 

Minister for EdMcaiwn, — Sean O’Suilleabhain (John Marcus O' Sullivan, 
M.A.. Ph.D.). 

Minister for Justice. — Sen mas MacGearailt-O Cionnaoith (James Fitz 
Qer aid- Kenney, K.C.). 

Minister for Agriculture, — Padraig O hOgain (Patrick Bogan, B.A.). 

Minister for Local Government and Public Health. — Risteard Ua 
Maolchatha (General Richard MiUcahy). 

Minister for Lands and Fisheries. — Fiondn 0 Loinsigli (Finian Lynch, 

B.A.). 

The usual channel of communication with the British Government is 
Uie Dominiona Office and the Department of External Affairs. 
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Local Government. 

The Irish Free State is divided into twenty-seven administrative Counties 
and four county boroughs governed by councils which, with the exceptions 
mentioned below, are elected triennially. The county councils administer 
county affairs generally, can hold property, levy rates, borrow money and 
must meet the demands of other authorities, such as the boaids of health 
and public assistance and mental hospital committees, whom they are 
required by law to subsidise. The county borough council possesses with 
certain exceptions the powers of a county council, and is also a sanitary 
authority under the Public Health Acts. 

The administrative counties include the uiban county districts wliich a^e 
urban areas that have been constituted sanitary districts. Each such 
district is governed by an elected council that administers the acts relating 
to i)ublic health, housing, libraries, maternity, and child ivelfare, etc., and is 
the sole lating authority within its area. There are sixty-five urban sanitary 
districts, including six municipal boroughs, two towns constituted under 
special acts and fifty-three towns under the Towns Improvement Act, 1854. 
There are twenty-three towns constituted under the Towns Iinpiovement 
Act, 1854, which are not urban sanitary districts. These towns have elected 
town commissioners who exercise certain minor powers and can levy a 
limited rate. There aic altogether eighty-eight areas under municipal 
government . four county boroughs, six municipal boroughs, two ton ns 
under special acts, and seventy-six towns under the Act of 1854. 

The rural districts, which were subdivisions of the county, have been 
abolished as administrative units. An enlarged rural sanitary district, 
called the county health district, was created by the Local Government Act, 
1925. This district generally extends over the county with the urban 
districts excluded. The county council jierforms its duties as a health 
authority through a board composed of ten members of the council, and 
is required to appoint a county medical officer of health for the effective 
administration of the sanitary code. 

Tiie health authority is also, with certain exceptions, the public assist- 
ance authority, and is called the board of health and public assistance. 
Public assistance is organised on a county basis ; the poor law unions 
within each county have been amalgamated, boards of guardians have 
been abolished and workhouses closed as such. County homes have been 
established for the aged and infirm and chronic invalicls, and county and 
distiict hospitals for the sick. Home assistance has become the normal 
method of poor relief. Old age pensions are a charge on State funds, but 
local authorities assist in the administration. The insane poor are under the 
care of statutory committees of the county and county borough councils who 
maintain nineteen mental hospitals. Industrial and reformatory schools 
are managed by religious communities, but maintained principally out of 
capitation grants from State and Local funds. Religious communities and 
voluntary associations also maintain schools for the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, the mentally deficient and other afflicted classes which local authorities 
have power to utilise and subsidise. 

Under special powers given to the Minister for Local Government and 
Public Health the Dublin Municipal Council and a number of other local 
authorities have been superseded by paid commissioners or managers whose 
terms of office are limited. 

The county borough of Cork has a system of government which combines 
an elected council with a city manager. The council has been reduced from 
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fifty-six to twenty-one members, of whom seven retire annually and are 
replaced by the election of an equal number. The whole county borough 
forms the electoral area, the previously existing wards having been abolished. 
The council has certain specified functions, including the making of a rate, 
raising loans, and making bye-laws. All functions formerly exercised by 
the Council other than those now specifically reserved by law are exercised by 
the city manager, a paid official, who has control over all officers, and whose 
removal from office is subject to the sanction of the central authority. 

The future government of the metropolitan area is provided for in the 
Local Government (Dublin) Act, 1930. By this Act the City of Dublin will 
be extended and a new borough, the borough of Dun Laoghaire, will be 
established comprising the urban districts along the south coast of Dublin 
Bay. When the Act comes into force the riqime of the commissioners who 
have been acting in place of the elected Dublin city council since 1924 will 
come to an end. A new Council of 35 members is to be elected. Five 
members of the council will be elected by the commercial electors. Provision 
is made for the appointment of an officer who will combine the functions of 
City Manager and Town Clerk, and who will exercise the functions that are 
not reserved to the Council 

Elected membeis of local authorities are not paid, but provision is made 
for a contribution towards travelling expenses. 

Elections to public bodies are held according to the principle of 
proportional representation. The franchise extends practically to all 
persons of either sex who are of full age and have during a qualifying period 
occupied as owners or tenants any land or premises in the area, except 
premises let as furnished lodgings. Any married w'oman of 30 years or over 
residing with her husband in premises in respect of which the husband is 
entitled to be registered as a local government elector is also qualified for the 
franchise. Women are eligible for election as members of all local govern- 
ment bodies in the same manner and on the same conditions as men. 

In order to abolish patronage and to ensure that only qualified persons 
are appointed to local offices a central body called the Local Appointments 
Commissioners is charged with the duty of selecting suitable persons to be 
appointed by local authorities to chiet executive offices, to professional and 
technical offices and to other prescribed offices. Before making an appoint- 
ment to a prescribed office which cannot be filled b}" promotion the local 
authority must request the Commissioners to recommend to them a suitable 
person. The Commissioners select persons for appointment by means of 
competitive examinations or by the machinery of selection committees. 

A scheme of combined purchasing has been established in order to enable 
local authorities to obtain commodities of standard quality at the lowest 
possible price. The central authority appoints official contractors after 
obtaining competitive tenders. Lists of contractors are published periodically, 
and local authorities are then in a position to obtain their requirements 
directly from contractors at list prices. 

The expenditure of local authorities is met mainly by receipts from rates 
levied on the annual value of rateable property and from government sub- 
ventions. The rates collected (1926-27) amounted to 5,223,819/. The 
government grants amounted to 3,075,157/. 


Area and Fopnlation. 

According to the census of population in the Irish Free State, taken in 
April, 1926, the following are the figures of area and population : — 
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Counties 

and County Boroughs 


Area m 
Statute 
Acres • 

Males 

Population Ifl 

Females 

26 

Total 

Province of Leinster 

Carlow .... 


221,485 

17,802 

16,674 

84,476 

DuTulm County . 


219,344 

87,233 

101,728 

188,961 

Dublin C.B. . 


8,357 

151,762 

164,931 

816,69.3 

58,028 

Kildare 


418,644 

31,987 

26,041 

Kilkenny .... 


509,470 

37,084 

33,906 

70,990 

Leix (Queen’s) . 


424,892 

27,198 

24,342 

51,540 

89,847 

Longford .... 


257,935 

20,805 

19,042 

Louth . ... 


202,814 

31,740 

30,990 

62,739 

Meath . ... 


577,816 

33,082 

29,887 

62,969 

Offaly (King’s) . 


49*^,637 

27,566 

25,026 

52, .592 
56,818 

Westmeath .... 


435,604 

30,151 

26,667 

Wexford .... 


580,894 

48,570 

47,278 

95,848 

Wicklow .... 


5(>0,244 

28,911 

28,680 

57,591 

Total of Leinster . 


4,851,136 

573,900 

575,102 

1,149,092 

Province of Munster. 

Clare ..... 


787,768 

50,071 

44,993 

95,064 

Cork Countv 


1,840,905 

145,914 

141, .343 

287,257 

Cork C.B. . 


2,685 

.37,278 

41,212 

78,490 

Kerry . ... 


1.161,708 

76,863 

72,308 

149,171 

Limerick County 


061,573 

52,127 

48,768 

20,403 

100,895 

Limenok C.B. , 


1 2,386 

19,045 

72,904 

39,448 

Tipperary . 


[ 1,051,289 

68,111 

141,015 

Waterford County 


453,051 

26,770 

25.145 

61,915 

Waterfoid C.B. . 


1,438 

i 

12,656 

13,991 

26,647 

Total of Munstei . 


5,962,803 

493,028 

476,274 

969,902 

Province of Ulster (part of) 
Cavan 


467,162 

43,550 

38,902 ■ 

82,452 

Donegal .... 


1,193,573 

78,100 

74,408 

152,508 

Monaghan .... 

• 

318,985 

33,258 

81,873 

65,131 

Total of Ulster (pai-t oO 


1,079,720 

154,908 

145,183 

300,091 

Province of Connaught. 

Galway .... 


1,467 039 

88,481 

80,885 

169,366 

Leitrim 


876,774 

29.247 

26,660 

55,007 

Mayo .... 


1,333,941 

86,778 

85,912 

172,690 

Ro.scommon 


608,540 

43,281 

40,275 

83,556 

Sligo ... 


443,928 

86,666 

34,722 

71,888 

Total of Connaught 


4,230,822 

284,453 

268,454 

552,907 

Total of Free State 

. 

17,024,481 

1,606,889 

1,465,103 

2,971,992 


1 Exclusive of larger rivers, lakes and tideways. 


The population of the Dublin registration area (county borough of 
Dublin, and the urban districts of Kathmines and Rathgar, Pembroke, 
Blackrock and Dun Laoghaire) was 418,981, according to the census of 1926. 

The following are the births, deaths and marriages registered in the 
Irish Free State for 3 years : — 


Years 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1927 

60,054 

43,677 

18,418 

1928 

69,176 

41,702 

18,716 

1920 

68,342 

1 42,974 

13,286 
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Overseas immi^irants, 1029, 2,117 ; 1930, 2,597. Overseas emigrants, 
1929, 20,802; 1930, 15,966. 

Relig*ioil» — According to the census of population in the Irish Free 
State, taken in April, 1926, the principle religious professions were as 
follows • — 



Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 
(3 counties) 

Connaught 

Total 

Catholics 

1,032,885 

934,703 

215,454 

538,277 

2,751,269 

Protestant Episcopalians 

92,899 

28,614 

30,285 

12,417 

164,215 

32,429 

Presbyterians 

8,589 

1,601 

21,263 

976 

Methodists . 

5,564 

2,397 

1,064 

738 

10,663 

Other Professions . 

9,205 

2,587 

1,125 

499 

18,416 

Total 

1,149,002 

j 969,902 ! 

.300,091 

552,907 

2,971,992 


Education. — Elementary Education .^ — Elementary Education is free 
and is given in the National Schools, which are under local managers, but 
are subject to the control of the Department of Education. 

v^^ince the establishment of the Saorstat the Irisli language has been 
included as an essential part of the curriculum for all National Schools, and 
special courses in Irish have been held each year from 1922 to 1928 in- 
clusive. Approximately 8,864 teachers have already qualified tc teach the 
language. The use of Irish as a medium of instruction in the schools has also 
largely increased. 

The latest statistics available show that the number of schools in 
operation is 5,447. The number of pupils enrolled in the .schools is 507,840 ; 
the percentage average daily attendance is 82*6 ; the number of teachers of 
all classes is approximately 13,657. 

There are five State-aided Training Colleges. The number of qualified 
teachers who issued from the Colleges in 1928-29 was 354. 

The estimated State expenditure on Elementary Education for the year 
1930-31 is 3,617, 116Z., excluding the cost of administration. 

Secondary Education . — The Secondary or Intermediate Schools are under 
private control and are conducted in many cases by Religious Orders ; all 
schools receiving gi’anta from the State are open to inspection by inspectors 
of the Education Department. The number of recognised Secondary Schools 
during the school year 1928-29 was 290, and the number of pupils between 
the ages of 12 and 20 years in attendance was 26,792. A new scheme of 
Secondary Education was introduced at the beginning of the school year 
1924-25, under which the .schools are allowed considerable freedom in drawing 
up their programmes, and the grants paid to tlie schools are reckoned on 
a capitation basis. E-stimated total expenditure for 1930-31, 318,930^., 
excluding the cost of administration. 

Technical Education . — Technical Schools are established in all the cities 
and in the principal to^vns. These schools are controlled by the local 
authorities, and are maintained partly by the i-ates and partly by State Grants. 
Estimated total expenditure for Technical Educatifin for 1930-31 is 167,227/. 
(taxes), excluding the cost of administration, and 66,0007. (rates). 

University Education is given at the University of Dublin (Trinity 
College), founded in 1591, and at the National University of Ireland, 
founded in Dublin in 1909. The latter has three constituent colleges, namely, 
the University Colleges of Cork, Galway, and Dublin, The numbers of 
professors, &c., and students, in 1929-30, were as follows : — 
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Universities. 

Professors and 
Lecturers ! 

Students. 

Trinity College, Dublin , 

112 j 

1,357 

University College, Cork 

76 

578 

,, ,, Galwaj 

41 1 

498 

,, ,, Dublin 

107 : 

1,520 

Total 

330 1 

8,953 


Justice. 

Justice is administered by Courts set up by the Courts of Justice Act, 
1924, pursuant to the Constitution. They consist of a Supreme Court, a 
High Court, a Court of Criminal Appeal, a Central Criminal Court, a 
Circuit Court and a District Court. 

The Supreme Court, which consists of the Chief Justice (who is cp’- 
officw an additional Judge of the High Court) and two other Judges, has 
appellate jurisdiction from all decisions of the High Court. The High 
Court, which consists of a President (who is ex-officio an additional Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal) and five ordinary Judges, has full original 
jurisdiction in and power to determine all matters and questions, whether 
of law or fact, civil or criminal. In all cases in which questions arise 
touching the validity of any law having regard to the provisions of the 
Constitution, the High Court alone exercises original juiisdiction. The 
Court of Ciiminal Appeal consists of the Chief Justice or some other Judge 
of the Supreme Court and two ordinary Judges of the High Court. It deals 
with appeals by persons convicted on indictment where the appellant obtains 
a certificate from the trial Judge that the case is a fit one for appeal, or, in 
case such certificate is refused, where the Court itself, on appeal from such 
refusal, grants leave. Where leave to appeal is granted, the appeal is 
heard and determined by the Court of Criminal Appeal on the report of the 
official stenographer present at the trial, with power to the Conrt to hear 
further evidence or to refer any matter back for report by the trial Judge. 
The decisions of the Court of Criminal Appeal are final, unless that Court or 
the Attorney-General certifies that the decision involves a point of law of 
exceptional public importance, and that it is desirable that an appeal should 
he taken to the Supreme Court of Appeal. The Central Criminal Court 
consists of a Judge of the High Court, to whom is assigned, for the time 
being, the duty of acting as such Court. It is held at such times and in 
such places as the President of the High Court may direct, and at it are 
tried criminal cases which aie outside the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court or 
which may be sent forward to it for trial from the Circuit Court. 

The Saorstat is divided into eight Circuits, each of which is presided 
over by a Jidge of the Circuit Court. The jurisdiction of this Court in 
civil pioceedings is limited as to amount, save by consent of the parties, 
in which event the jurisdiction is unlimited. In criminal matters, it has 
jurisdiction in all cases save murder, attempt to murder, conspiracy to 
murder, high treason, treason felony, treasonable conspiracy or piracy. 

The District Court consists of thirty- three Justices of the District Court. 
Three of such Justices are assigned to the Dublin Metropolitan area ; the 
remainder of the country is divided into thirty districts, to each of which 
a Justice of the District Court is assigned. The District Court is a Court of 
summary juristliction with a small civil jurisdiction — in contract cases up to 
25^., ana in cases of tort, with certain exceptions, up to 10^. 

All Judges and Justices of the District Court are appointed by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Executive Council. 
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Finance. 

Receipts. 


— 

1929-30 

Actual 

Figures 

1980-81 

Estimates 

levised 

Tax revenue 

Non-tax revenue ... . . 

Repayment ol Capital Issuer 

Telephone Capital ... 

Borrowings, etc. ... . . 

: : 

• 

£ 

20,001,000 

3,671,039 

418,600 

80,000 

5,387,733 

£ 

20.517,000 

3.700.000 
400,000 

94,000 

5.595.000 

Total K ceipts 


30,058,872 

30,312,000 

Estimates of 

Expenditure 



— 

1929-30 

Actual 

I'lguies 

1930-31 

Estimates 

rev'sed 

Central Fund SSeivices 

Supply Services 

Capital Issues . . . . 

Repayment of temporary borrowings 


£ 

4,198,342 

1 20,851,719 
i 2,185,811 
2,^23,000 

£ 

4,194,072 

21,782,028 

1,335,000 

3,000,000 

Total expenditure 


30,058,872 

30,312,000 


The estimated tax revenue in 1930-31 includes: Customs, 7,621,000?. ; 
excise, 6,491,000?. ; estate, etc., duties, 1,235,000?. ; stamp duties, 420,000?. ; 
income tax and super- tax, 3,940,000?. ; excess prolits duty, 80,000?. ; cor- 
poration profits tax, 250,000?. ; motor vehicle duties, 850,000?. 

The estimated expenditure for 1930-31 includes : Debt charges, 1, 943, 529?. ; 
old age pensions, 2,767,000?. ; education, 4,590,935?. ; array, 1,653,248?. 
There are in addition a number of items of a capital and productive character 
together with certain abnormal and non-recurrent charges, including Shannon 
Electricity Development, 1,241,000?. ; Road Fund, 850,000?. ; Issues under 
Telephone Capital Acts, 94,000?. ; Property losses compensation, 252,000?, 

On March 31, 1930, the public debt amounted to 26,063,000?. 

Defence. 

Article 46 of the Con.stitution of the Irish Free State lays it down that 
the Oireachtas has the exclusive right to regulate the raising and maintaining 
of the armed forces in the Irish Free State and the Oireachtas possesses 
control of every such force. The Executive Council is authoriseef by the 
Defence Forces (Temporary Provi.sions) Acts, 1923 to 1930, to raise, train, 
equip, arm, pay and maintain an armed force consisting of such number of 
officers and men as may from time to time be provided by the Oireachtas. 

The command in chief of, and all executive and administrative powers 
in relation to, the forces is by the Acts mentioned vested in the Executive 
Council and exercised through and in the name of the Minister for Defence. 
A Council of Defence is constituted by the ‘Ministers and Secretaries Act, 
1924 * to assist the Minister for Defence in the administration of the 
business of his Department. It consists of the Minister (Chairman), a 
Civil Member (a member of Dail Eireann), and three military members. 
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being the Chief of Staff, the Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster- 
General. 

Enlistment is voluntary. The terms of engagement are : — Infantry Arm : 
2 years in Army Service and 6 years in Class ‘ A ’ Reserve ; 1 month (for 
men with ])revious Army Service), or 3 months in Army Service and 6 years 
in Class ‘ B ’ Reserve. All other Coryjs : 4 years in Army Service and 8 
years in the Re.serve. Army School of Music : 12 years in Army Service. 

The Irish Free State is divided into four military districts ; the Curiagh, 
Dublin, Cork, and Athlone Military Districts. The Infantry is organised in 
six battalions. The remaining services are Air, Artillery, Armoured Car, 
Engineer, Signal, Military Police, Medical and Transport Corps, a School of 
Music, and a Military College. 

The strength provided for (1930-31) is 513 commissioned officers and 5,700 
non-commissioned officers and men. The Reserve consists of officers of the 
Forces who have retired therefrom and non-commissioned officers and men 
who, having served in the Forces, have been transferred to the Reserve. 
Reservists may be called out for training for a jieriod not exceeding 30 days 
in any year. 

Coastal DefcTicc . — In accordance with the Treaty between Great Britain 
and Ireland, the defence by sea of Great Britain and Ireland is undertaken 
by Imperial Forces. The question of Ireland undertaking a share of her 
own coastal defence is to be the subject of a Conference. 

The estimated total expenditure for the financial year ending March, 1930, 
is 1,445,032/. 


Production. 

Agriculture.— G^r\QX 2 X distribution of surface (in acres) in 1929 : crops 
and pasture, 12,059,911 ; woods aud plantations, 233,3 27 ; other land, in- 
cluding grazed mountain, 4,731,443 ; total, 17,024,481. 

The following table shows the area under the principal crops, wdth the 
estimated yield : — 




Extent in SUtute Acres 

Total Freduce 

Cl ops 



----- - 





1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 





Tons 

Tons 

Wtieat 


Sl.S'iO 

28,583 

31,763 

31,718 

Oats .... 


648, ()1 5 

066,233 

637,291 

689,385 

Bai ley and Beve 


129,092 

177,591 

131,697 

127,720 

Rye . 


4,908 

4,100 

' 3,761 

3,159 

Potatoes . 


363,814 

362,854 

2,246,336 

3,006,676 

Turnips . . . , 


189,428 I 

187,944 

; 8,584,226 

3,680,944 

Mangels . 


84,56.'> 1 

88,33.3 

1 1,600,410 

1,757,586 

Sugar Beet 


16,624 j 

13,039 

140,488 

141,189 

Cabbage 


80,910 

29,699 

328,573 

880,800 

Flax . . . . 


8,032 

6,283 

i 1,177 

1,181 

Hay . . . . 


2,165,436 

2,334,064 

' 4,719,456 

5,088,747 


The number of live-stock in 1930 was : cattle, 4,038,000 ; sheep, 
3,515,000 ; pigs, 1,052,000 ; horses, 448,000 ; poultry, 22,900,000. 

Agricultural Production . — According to the Census of Agricultural Pro- 
duction, 1926-27, the agricultural output, which consisted of live-stock and 
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live-stock products valued at 50,555,000/., and crops and turf valued at 
14,202,000^, was disposed of as follows: — 


Consumed by the aeiiouUural community . . . . i 

£ 


2.3,071,000 

Consumed or utih&ed by others in the Irish Free State 

11,560,000 

Exported 

28,400,000 

Inci eases m stocks 

1,717,000 


£64,757,000 


The more important items of output were : — Horses, 1,234,000/. ; cattle 
and calves, 13,809,000/. ; milk and cream, consumed or exported as such, 
3,473,000/. ; butter, 9,845,000/. ; sheep and lambs, 2,858,000/ ; pigs, 
9,074,000/. ; poultry, 2,327,000/. ; eggs, 6,690,000/. ; potatoes, 3,786,000/. ; 
turf, 5,938,000/. 

Fisheries . — The fishing industry represents a considerable factor in the 
national economy The numbers of vessels, men, and boys engaged in 
fishing in the year 1929 were : 12 steam, 349 motor, 1,008 sail, and 2,191 
row boats ; total 3,560 vessels ; men and boys, 12,146. 

The quantities and values of fish landed during 1929 were • demersal 
fish, 82,684 cwts., value 123,090/.; pelagic fish, 235,885 cwts., value 
133,343/.; shell fish, value 75,333/. 

The inland fisheries are a very important national asset, providing some 
of the finest salmon and trout fishing in the world. There are also lakes of 
a total area of some 400 square miles containing considerable quantities of 
coarse fish available for capture. The quantity and value of the salmon 
captured in 1927 were 1,580 tons and 259,400/. respectively. 

The census of Industrial production for 1926 gives the followingdetails of 
the gross value of output for the principal industries (figures in brackets are 
the gross values minus cost of materials, including fuel, light, and power) • — 
grain milling, 7,242,756/. (655,093/.); bread, flour confectionery, biscuits, 
4,900,531/. (1,833,194/.); butter, cheese, margaiine, 7,366,089/. (744,558/.); 
bacon curing, 5,457,326/. (449,311/.); aerated waters and bottling, 2,209,993/. 
(570,415/.) ; brewing, 7,300,365/. (5,184,619/.) ; tobacco. 5,033,366/. 

(1,129,127/.); clothing and millinery, 1,724,259/. (866,965/.); sugar con- 
fectionery, jam-making, 879,329/. (347,185/.); woollen and worsted, 737,336/. 
(343,244/.); malting, 766,661/ (306,865/.). The total selling value of 
tobacco products manufactured in 1929 was 5,215,746/., and of boot and 
shoe manufactures, 339,197/. 


Commerce. 

Value of imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and 
specie and goods transhipped under bond) of the Irish Free State for 6 
years : — 



1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

i 

1929 

Imports .... 
Exports .... 
Re-exports 

£ 

62,950,024 

1 48,873,531 
1,007,927 

£ 

61,286,075 i 
41,186,379 1 
771,883 1 

£ 

60,823,958 

44,168,118 

683,577 

£ 

59,852,122 

45,590,842 

718,916 

£ 

01,301,819 

46,808,448 

1,066,484 
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The following table shows the value of the trade by principal countries : 




Irish produce and 


Consigned from 

1929 

manufactures 
consigned to 

1929 


£/ 


K 

Great Britain 

41,7o2,58G 

Great Brit on . 

38,420,030 

Northern Ireland 

6,117,079 

Northern Ii eland . 

5,045,220 

United states of America. 

4,772,495 

2,440,717 

United States of America 

993,320 

331,857 

Argentina .... 

Germany .... 

Germany .... 

1,549,S56 

Russia 

205,504 

Canada .... 

774,637 

France .... 

181,468 

Belgium 

722, 7ol 

Australia . 

177,335 

Sweden .... 

554,314 

Italy 

174,379 

Holland .... 

550,924 

404,867 

Belginni ... 

165,877 

Franco , 

Holland .... 

130,979 

Australia .... 

367,670 

Eg} pt . 

86,142 

LatMa 

143,664 

Canada .... 

85,483 

Norway .... 

138,128 

British India . 

81,001 

Portugal . 

118,250 

Straits Settlements. 

08,271 

Si am 

115,323 

New Zealand . 

50,400 

Czecho-Slovakia 

100,819 

Switzerland 

54,037 


Principal Imports and Exports during 1929 : — 


Imports 


Horses . 

Bacon and liains 
Butter . 

Wheat . 

Maize . 

Wheateu flour 
Maizemeal . 

Oil-seed, oake and meal 
Fruit . 

Coc( a preparations 
Confectionery ^except chocolate). 
Tea .... 

Hops .... 

Sugar, rehned 
Tobacco nniuaiiufactuied 
Coal .... 

Cement for building . 

Iron and steel manufactures (ex- 
cluding cutlery and inachim i y) 
Non-ferrous ore**, metals and 
mar.ufactuies thereof 
Cutlery, hardware, impleiiients 
and mstrninentH 
Machinery .... 
Electrical goods and apparatus 
Motor cars .... 
Motor car and cycle parts . 

Parts for motor tractors 
Wood and timber 
Cotton piece goods 
Woollen and worsted tissues 
Apparel, outer garments 
Apparel, under garments (not 
hosiery) 

Boots and shoes . 

Hats, bonnets, etc. 

Hosiery . 

Other apparel 
Leather and manufactures 


Value 

Exports (produce or manufacture 
of the Irish Free State) 

Value 

A. 


£ 

1,305,726 

Cattle 

13,549,485 

1,627,094 

Sheep and lambs 

1,381,860 

300,342 

Pigs 

l,933,2t3 

3,186,842 

H orses 

2,617,522 

8,158,840 

Poultry 

949,681 

2,438,784 

Bacon and hams , 

2,816,553 

459,418 

Freslr pork 

1,202,613 

620,877 

Fish fresh (including sliell-tish). 

334,847 

159,203 

1,175,818 

Fish, cured or salted, rut canned 

349,743 

Milk and cream .... 

614,622 

2(.5,100 

Butter 

4,554,855 

2,346,227 

Fats and oils, refined edilde 

212,018 

273,834 

Eggs .... 

3,218,854 

1,264,502 

Oats 

240,164 

612,409 

Biscuits 

502,681 

3,145,050 

Porter, beer and ale . 

4,790,358 

407,487 

Potable spirits .... 

148,223 

Motor tractor.s .... 

919,151 

2,276,762 

Motor tractor parts . 

888,126 

Potatoes 

56,904 

027,609 

Raw wool 

832,701 

Linen yarns and manufactures . 

208,817 

581,276 

Woollen and worsted yarns and | 

2,103,650 

manufactures .... 

279,569 

615,690 

Apparel 

Hides and skins .... 

183,105 

1,860,244 

560,904 

504,262 

Feathers 

140,445 

794,852 

995,805 

1,188,659 

889,952 

1,202,439 

247,058 

1,746,221 

424,766 

1,093,637 

1,347,920 

666,518 

Books and other printed matter 

236,344 
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Imports 

Value 

Exports (produce or manufacture 
of the Irish Free State) 

Value 


£ 


£ 

Rubber and manufactures . 

427,540 



Paper and cardboard . 

1,161,482 



Petroleum lamp oil . 

257,383 



Petroleum motor spirit 

818,053 



Fertilisers 

760,349 



Chemicals, drugs, dyes, colours 




and perfumery .... 

1,214,316 



Books and other printed matter . 

685,665 




Shipping. 

The following table shows the number and net tonnage of vessels entered 
and cleared in the foreign tiade at Irish Free State ports during the Calendar 
year 1929, showing the principal nationalities. 


Nationality of vessels 

! With Cargoes 

Total with Caigoes 
and m Ballast 

Entered 

Irish Free State 

British .... 

American (U.S.) 

Norwegian 

Dutch .... 

German 

Other nationalities . 

Vessels 

4,211 

7,767 

67 

37 

65 

116 

103 

Tons 
2,370,790 
3,251,559 
289,517 
26,877 
33,833 
498,698 
102 , G9 

Vessels 

4,561 

8,556 

106 

53 

77 

175 

145 

Tons 

2,544,411 

4,939,108 

700,191 

37,119 

42,697 

892,032 

125,880 

Total entered 

12,366 

6.573,593 

13.663 

9,287,438 

Cleared 

Irish Free State .... 

British .... 

American (U.S.) .... 

Norwegian 

Dutch .... 

German 

Other nationalities . . . . i 

3,855 

2,595 

74 

19 

53 

68 

35 

2,264,676 

2, (<02,895 
476,412 
11,513 
19,3uS 
198,093 
5,150 

4,547 

8,549 

109 

63 

77 

177 

146 

2,542,698 

4,951,947 

714,116 

37,789 

42,697 

893,642 

129,695 

Total cleaied . . . j 

6,199 

4,978,107 

13,657 

9,312,584 


The number and net tonnage of vessels that arrived and departed in the 
foreign trade at the principal ports of the Irish Free State duiing the year 
1929 was : — 


Port in the Irish Free State 

Arrived 

Departed 

Cobhi 

Dublin 

Dun Laoghaire2 .... 

Coik 

Waterford 

Greenore 

Limerick ...... 

Ross] are 

Vessels 

502 

5,742 

808 

1,482 

1,120 

276 

404 

421 

Tons 

8,662,648 

,2,323.590 

1,0127975 

(.74,647 

414,940 

106,011 

220,905 

327,663 

Vessels 

488 

5,741 

806 

1,655 

1,189 

277 

405 

418 

Tons 

8,659,766 

2,328,706 

1,032,524 

691,788 

416,760 

106,824 

223,470 

327,306 


1 These fignies include Atlantic Liners that carried passengers and mails only. 

2 Practically all were vessels carrying passengers and mails only. 
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Internal Communications. 

Waterways. — There are 650 miles of inland navigation, including the 
Grand Canal, 208 miles ; the Royal Canal, 96 miles, and the Shannon 
Navigation, 167 miles. The traffic carried during 1929 was (in tons) ; 
Grand Canal, 204,383 ; Royal Canal, 16,861 ; Shannon navigation, 67,848. 

Railways . — The total route mileage of railways open for traffic at the end 
of the year 1929, including the mileage of railwavs situated partly within 
and partly without the Free State, was 3,029. The length of road, first 
track, actually situated in the Free State is 2,674 miles, of which 84 
per cent., is constructed to standard gauge. 

Statistics for 1928 and 1929 are as follows : — 


Number of passengers . 

Number of miles run by coaching trams .... 
Merchandise and mineral traffic convejed — tons . 

Number of livestock conveyed 

Number of miles run by freight trains .... 

Gross receipts . . 

Expenditure 

Net receipts .... . - . 

Other receipts (including proportion of amount received 
under Irish Railways (Settlement of Claims) Act, 1921. 

1928 

1929 

22,273,081 

9,144,802 

3,649,5(h3 

3,438,192 

4.703,342 

£6,038,570 

£5,040,191 

£998,379 

£247,518 

23,268.393 

9,404,511 

3,650,293 

3,226,249 

4,770,955 

£5,936,039 

£4,862,205 

£1,074,434 

£209,019 

Total net income 

£1,245,897 

£1,288,453 


The authorised capital^ in 1929 amounted to 38,91 1,604Z. The capital 
receipts were 40,618,410/., and the capital expenditure 42,030,563/. 

Tramways. — There were 71 miles of electric tramway worked in 1929. 
The number of miles run by trams was 9,019,772 in 1928, 8,546,431 in 1929, 
and the number of passengers carried in 1929 Avas 86,386,340, compared with 
98,540,127 in 1928. The gross receipts from passengers were 4-97, 845/. in 
1929, and 598,974/. in 1928. 

Road Motor Passenger Services. — There were 4,506 miles of road run over 
by road motor passenger vehicles of the omnibus type at the end of the year 
1929. The total number of miles run by these vehicles during the year was 
24,089,925. The number of pa.ssenger3 carried was 48,112,414, and the 
gross receipts from passengers were 851,686/. 

The Irish Free State joined the International Postal Union in 1925. 

Diplomatic and Representation. 

1. Of Irish Free State in Other Countries. 

High Commissioner in London.— 3o\m W. Dnlanty (December, 1930). 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister PlenipotenUary at Washington . — 
Mr. Michael Mac'White (March 1929). 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotcniiary to the Holy See. — Mr. 
Charles H. Bewley (June 1929). 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Germany. — Pro- 
fessor Daniel A. Binchy (October 1929). 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France. — Count 
Gerald O’Kelly de Gallagh (October 1929). 

‘ Excluding capital figures relating to Fishguard and Rosslare Railways ^ Harbours Co. 
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2. Of Other Countries in Irish Free State. 

Representative of the Holy See. — The Most Rev. Pasclial Robinson, Titular 
Archbishop of Tyana. Nuncio Apostolic. 

United States Minister to the Irish Free State. — The Hon. F. A. Sterling 
(July 25, 1927). 

French Charles Alphaiid (July 29, 1930). 

German Minister,— OiQorg von Dehn (September 2, 1930). 

Bookil of Reference. 

Official Report of Bail Eireatin Debates. (Stationery Office, Dublin ) 

Merchant Shipping List and Portal Directory (Stationery Office, Dublin.) Annual. 
Guide to,4relaiul. Irish Tourist Assoc. Dublin, 1929. 

Boyd (E. A ), Ireland’s Literary Renaissance. New York, 1922. 

Brown (S. J.l, A Guide to Books on Ireland. Dublin, 1020, 

Chart (D. A.), Economic History of Iieland. Dublin, 1920. 

Connolly (J. ), Labour m Ireland. Dublin, 1917 

Conroy (J. C.), A History of Railways in Ireland. Dublin, 1928. 

Curtis (E.), A History of Medueval Ireland, from 1110 to 1513. London, 1923. 

(H.), Ireland. London, 1928. 

Dubois (P.), Conterapoiary Ireland London, 1900. 

Dunlop (R), Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. London, 1922. 
Faucon (G.), Le Statut de L’Rtit Libre D’lrlnnde. Pans, 1929. 

Fletcher (G.), (Editor), The Provinces of Ireland. 5 vols. Cambridge, 1921-22. 

(rood (J. W.), Ulster and Ireland. Dublin, 1919.— lush Unionism. Dublin, 1920. 

Qreen (Alice 8 ), The Making of Iicland and its Undoing Dublin, 1908 — Irish 
Nationality. London, 1929. 

Gtci/nn (S.), The History of Ireland. London, 1923.— Iieland (Modern World Senes). 
London, 1925. Ireland : Its Places of Beauty, Entertainment and Histone Association. 
London, 1927. 

Owynn (Denis), The Irish Free State, 1022-1927. London. 1928. 

Hanna (Hon. Mi Justice), The Statute Law of the In.sh Free State Dublin, 1929. 
Hayden (M.) and Moonan (G. A.), A Short History of the Irish People London, 1921. 
ew York, 1927. 

Hull (Eleanor), A History of Ireland and her People. London, 1927-31. 

Joyce (P. W.), Social History of Ancient Ireland. London, 1926. 

Macalister (R. A. S ), The Archaeology of Ireland. London, 1028. 

MacDonagh (M.), The Horae Rule Movement. Dublin, 1020. 

MacNeiU (Eom), Phases of Irish History. Dublin, 1919. 

MacNeill (J. G. Swift), Studies m the Constitution of the Irish Free State. Dublui, 
1925. 

Maxwell (Constantia), A Short Bibliography of Irish History (Historical Association). 
London, 1921. — A Short History of Ireland. Dublin, 1925. 

Murray {Alice B ), Histoy of the Commercial and Financial Relations betiveen England 
and Iieland. London, 1907. 

Murray (R H ) and Law (Hugh), Ireland (The Nations of To-day) London, 1925 
O^Brun (G.), The Economic History of Iieland in the Sevent-eenth Century. Dublin, 
1919. — The Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the Famine. London, 1921. 
O'Brien (W.), The Iri^h Revolution and How it Came About Dublin, 1923. 

Riordan (E J ), Modern Irish Trade and Industry. London, 1921. 

Byan (W. P.), The Irish Labour Movement. London, 1919. 

Jiynnc (Dr. M.), Die volkerrechtlicho Stellung Irlands. Leipzig, 1930. 

Warren (R, de), L’lrlande et ses Institutes Politiques. Pans, 1928. 


GIBRALTAR. 

Governor , — General Sir Alexander J. Qodley^ G.C.B., K.C.M.G. Salary, 
6,500Z. with IjOOOZ. allowances. Appointed October, 1928. 

Colonial Secretary. — Lt.-Col. Hon. A. E. Beattie^ C.B.E., M.C. 

The Rock of Gibraltar was under the dominion of the iMoors till the 
15th century, when it was joined to the Kingdom of Granada. It was 
captured by the British in 1704, and ceded in 1713. It is a Crown colony, 
situated in 36® V N. latitude and 5®21'W. longitude, in the Province of 
Andalusia, in Spain, commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
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Governor, who is also Coininander-in-Chief, is assisted by an Executive 
Council, established by Letters Patent in September 1922. It is composed 
of the Combatant Military Officer next in seniority after the Governor, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, and three unofficial 
members, selected by the Governor. Area, IJ square miles. Population, 
including port and harbour (census 1921), civil, 17,160 (8,471 males, and 
8,689 females) ; military, 2,932 (2,270 males, and 662 females) ; naval, 646 
(males 477, and females 69) ; total, 20,638 (11,218 males, and 9,420 females). 
Estimated fixed civil population, January 1, 1930, 15,647 (7,364 males, and 
8,283 females). In addition there -were at that date about 1,152 aliens. The 
settled population are mostly descendants of Spanish and Italian settlers. 
Civil population births (1929), 388; marriages, 176; deaths, 262. Birth- 
rate per 1,000 of fixed civil population, 24 ’79 ; death-rate, 16*36. Religion 
of fixed population mostly Roman Catholic ; one Protestant cathedral and 
four Roman Catholic churches ; annual subsidy to each communion, 600Z. 
Education is compulsory between ages 5 and 14 years. Several private 
English schools ; Government aided elementary schools, 13 (11 Roman 
Catholic). Pupils, 2,837 in 1929-30 ; average attendance, 2,490. There 
are 4 secondary schools. Government grant, 9,964Z. One magistrate’s 
court and a supreme court. In 1929 there wore 925 summary convictions, 
and 2 convictions of serious crime. 



1925 

1921) j 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure 

£ 

162,250 

167,267^ 

£ 

158,636 

147,942 

£ 

160,031 
160,114 1 

£ 

164,1802 

165,993 

£ 

146,245 

165,705 


J Includes 11,183/. depreciation on funds invested, 
,, 15,000/. appreciation on funds invested. 


Chief sources of revenue, 1929 : — Customs, 44,656?,; post office, 22,142?.; 
rents of Crown property, 16,224? ; fees and re-imbursemonts in aid, 16,374?. ; 
port, harbour, and wharf duos, 21,399?.; iutere.st on investments, 19,887?.; 
licences and internal revenues, 6,364?. ; miscellaneous receipts, 199?. 
Chief branches of expenditure, 1929: — Establishments, 107,587?. (includ- 
ing personal emoluments 71,239?., other charges 36,348?.); public works, 
31,145?. ; pensions, 16,163/. ; ecclesiastical grants, 1,000?. ; miscellaneous, 
9,810/. Contribution by Home Government, nil. Public debt, ml. Total 
net assets, 136,397?. Industries unimportant. The tiade of the port is 
chiefly transit trade, and the supply of coal to ships. There are import 
duties on malt liquors, wine, spirits, tobacco, motor s]>irits, and perfumery. 

Government savings-bank, with 2,975 depositors, had 96,179?. 
deposits at the end of 1929. 

Gibraltar is a naval base and position of great strategic importance. 
There is a deep Admiialty harbour of 440 acres. Vessels entered, 1929, 
4,833 ; tonnage, 8,135,377 ; cleared, 2,421; tonnage, 6,519,898. An auto- 
matic telephone system exists in the town, and the Eastern Telegraph 
Company has a station. Postal communication daily with England. Letters 
and post-cards in 1929, 3,048,601 ; newspapers, book packets, etc., 536,673. 
There is cable communication with the Continent, Tangier, the Mediter- 
ranean Eastern ports, and England, vid Eastern Telegraph Company’s lines. 

Gibraltar is becoming increasingly popular with tourists as a centre for 
visiting Southern Spain and Morocco, In 1929, 72 tourist liners entered 
the port. 
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The legal currency is that of Great Britain ; but Spanish money continues 
to circulate freely. Since the outbreak of the great war in 1914 there are also 
currency notes issued by the local Government. The amount in circulation 
at end of 1929 was 100,000/. There are four private banks. 

Books of Reference. 

Colonial Report. Annual. London. 

Gibraltar Directory and Guide Book. Gibraltar. 

Jess^n (Von 0.), Die Straase von Gibraltar. Berlin, 1020. 

Lucas {0. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 2nded. Vol. 1. Oxford, 
1906. 

Macmillan (A.), (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar : Histoiical and Descriptive, &c. 
London, 1915. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 1914. 


MALTA. 

Qovernor and Commander -in- Chief. — General Sir John Du Cane, G.C.B. 
appointed March 16, 1927. 

Lieut. •Governor. — Harry Charles Luke, C.M.G, 

Malta was held in turn by Phcenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians and 
Romans, and was conquered by Arabs in 870. From 1090 it was joined to 
Sicily until 1530, when it was handed over to the Knights of St. John, 
who ruled until dispersed by Napoleon in 1798. The Maltese rose in 
rebellion against the French and the Island was subsequently blockaded by 
the British Fleet, aided by the Maltese, from 1798 to 1800, and with the free 
will of the Maltese was finally annexed to the British Crown by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1814. It is one of the most important ports of call 
in the world, and is the base and resort for repair and refitment of the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Constitution — Under the Malta Constitution Letters Patent, 1921, 
there is an elected Legislature to control local affairs, consisting of a Senate 
(partly nominated) of 17 members, and a Legislative Assembly of 32 elected 
members. Elections are on a proportional representation basis. There is a 
responsible ministry, as follows : 

Head of the Ministry and Minister for Police and Justice. — The Lord 
Strickland of Sizergh^ G.C.M.G., LL.B., M.L.A., Count della Catena. 

Minister for Public Health and Treasury. — Prof. Robert V. Galea, L.S. A., 
M.L A. 

Minister for Public Instruction. — Sir A. Bartolo, LL.D., B.Lit., F.R.Hist.S. 

Minister for Posts. — R. Hamilton, M.L. A. 

Minister for Industry and Commerce. — Walter Salomone, M.L. A. 

Minister for Public Works. — Edwin P. Vassallo, ArC.E., M.L. A. 

Minister for Agriculture and Fisheries. — A. P. Montano, AiC.E., M.L. A. 

Certain ‘ reserved ’ matters, including control of naval, military and air 
forces, Imperial interests, external trade, coinage, immigration, treaties, and 
relations with foreign States, are dealt with by the Governor, who is assisted 
by two Councils — an Executive Council consisting of such ministers as he 
selects, and a ‘ Nominated Council,’ consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
a Legal Adviser, and three officers of the Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

The English language, as the official language of the British Empire, and 
the Italian language, as the established language of record of the (Courts of 
Law, are the official languages of Malta. The English language is the 
official language of administration, and all official records and public docu- 
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ments and all notices of general public importance or interest issued by the 
Malta Government are in that language, without prejudice, however, to the 
use of Italian as a second official language of administration accompanying 
the British text in such records, documents and notices in so far as may be 
found desirable and convenient. Both languages are recognised as equal 
languages of culture in the University, in Secondary Schools and in the 
higher classes of Elementary Schools, as subjects of study. 

Area and Population. — Malta is 17*4 miles long; area, 95 square 
miles ; and the neighbouring island, Gozo, 26 square miles ; total area 
(with Comino), 122 square miles. Population, Census April 24, 1921, 
224,680 ; civil population on December 31, 1929, 232,832. Births, 1929, 
7,743 ; deaths, 5,059 ; number of marriages, 1,598. Chief town and port, 
Valletta. 

Education. — 156 public schools, with 24,478 pupils at the begin- 
ning of the scholastic year, 1929-30 ; a university with 115 students ; 
a Government high school for boys with 393 students ; 2 Governmeut 
secondary schools, one for boys with 45 pupils, and one for girls with 
193 pupils ; and 25 technical manual schools. Expenditure on elementary 
education, 1929-30, 89,438/. ; secondary, 9,601/. ; university, 9,764/. 
There are about 50 unaided private schools, of which 15 are State aided, 
with about 4,500 pupils. 

Justice* — In 1928-29, 988 persons were committed to prison ; 99 
persons were convicted of serious crime and 21,638 summarily. Police 
numbered 655 officers and men and 18 reserve constables on March 31, 1930. 


Finance*— The revenue and expenditure in 5 years were : — 


- 

1925-26 ! 

1920-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

£ 

862,246 ! 
828,725 ! 

£ 

912,977 

825,106 

£ 

823,138 

887,523 

£ 

875,147 

821,252 

£ 

1 932,097 
930,113 


Chief sources of revenue (1929-30) : Customs, 484,984/. ; succession and 
donation duties, 30,408/. ; stamp duties, 17,254/. ; fees of office and reim- 
bursements, 41,995/. ; rents, 57,963/. ; Post Office, 33,305/. ; water service, 
36,918/.; electric lighting, 89,873/.; interest, 35,645/.; Lotto receipts, 
41,469/. Chief branches of expenditure, 1929-30 : Justice, 49,698/. ; public 
instruction, 137,638/. ; public health and charitable institutions, 174,290/. ; 
industry and commerce, 40,356/. ; public works, water, electricity and railways 
departments, 114,307/. ; public works annually recurrent, 97,278/. ; public 
works and water and electricity works extraordinary, 96,362/. ; pensions, 
69,172/. Savings bank, March 31, 1930, had io,918 depositors, and 
deposits, 1,033,474/. 

Production. — Chief products : wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, 
cumin, vegetables, tomatoes, forages, grapes and other fruits, cotton. Total 
value of agricultural produce 1929-30, 760,630/. Area cultivated (1929-30), 
43,018 acres in about 11,100 holdings, on leases of 4 to 8 years. Cotton is 
grown (640 acres in 1929-30 ; production, 151,588 lbs.). Manufactures: 
lace, cotton, filigree, beer and cigarettes. Chief industry, farming ; on 31st 
December, 1929, horses, mules and asses numbered 9,706 ; horned cattle, 
4,429 ; sheep, 17,194 ; goats, 28,024. The fishing industry occupied 684 
boats and about 3,500 persons in 1928-29. The catch was about 11,000 
cwt., valued at 39,500/. 
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ConLinerce. — Imports and exports for five years : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports 1 . 
Exports 1 . 

£ 

4,495,966 

1,186,153 

£ 

4, .539, 057 
1,857,348 

£ 

4,285,436 

1,006,881 

£ 

3,999,109 

556,908 

£ 

4,041,926 

685,870 


1 Including bullion and specie. 


Transhipment trade is excluded. Principal imports, 1929 : wheat, 
337,015/. ; petrol spirit, 77,437/. ; coal, 233,301/. ; flour and scmola, 
168,287/. ; sugar, 76,729/. ; textiles, 434,605/. ; metals and manufactures 
thereof, 172,492/. ; cattle foods, 363,764/. ; wines, 106,962/. ; petroleum, 
126,466/. Principal exports (local) : potatoes, 128,403/. ; cigarettes, 
28,021/. ; onions, 15,502/.; hides and skins, 13,128/.; cumin seed, 20,742/. ; 
old metals, 16,270/. 

Of the total imports in 1929, 1,153,200/. came from the U.K., 311,083/. 
from British possessions, and 2,577,643/. from foreign countries. Of the 
total exports, 17,398/. went to U.K. and 8,186/. to the Colonies. 

Vessels entered, 1929, 2,641 of 3,825,024 tons, including 841 British of 
1,880,639 tons. Belonging to the port of Valletta on December 31, 1929, were 
10 sailing vessels of a gross tonnage of 757, 20 steamers of 3,644 tons gross, 
and 7 motor vessels of 239 tons gross. 

ConimunicatioilSj &C. — Railway, 7i miles of metre gauge (belonging 
to and worked by the local government) ; telephones, 785 miles of wire. 
The Post-office traffic in 1928“29 was: Inland letters and postcards, 
1,362,491; newspapers, Ac., 805,100 ; foreign correspondence, received, 
letters and postcards, 2,172,716; newspapers, &c., 692,500; dispatched, 
letters and postcards, 2,668,200 ; newspapers, &c., 132,100 ; parcels, received 
65,732 ; dispatched 13,220. 

Money. — British coins and British Tieasury currency notes are the legal 
tender. The amount of British Treasury currency notes in circulation on 
March 31, 1930, was roughly estimated at approximately 650,000/. There 
is a very small issue of notes of the Anglo-Maltese Bank and the Banco di 
Malta ; but as the Banks are not under statutory control and do not publish 
balance sheets the amount of the note circulation is not known. 

A gent- General in London, — Sir James Conolly, (Appointed Febiuary 20, 
1930). 

Books of Reference. 

Bine Book Annual. Government Printing Office. Malta. 

Papers Relating to the New Constitution of Malta. [Cd. 1321 ] London, 1921. 

Bartolo (A.), The Sovereignty of Malta and the Nature of its Title. Malta, 1909. 

BorgiJ.), Cultivation and Diseases of Fruit Trees in the Maltese Islands. Malta, 1922. 
Descriptive Flora of the Maltese Islands. Malta, 1927. 

Despott (Q.), The Ornithology of Malta. London, 1917.— The Ichthyology of Malta. 
Malta, 1919. 

Macmillan (A.), (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar: Historical and Descriptive, Ac. 
London, 1915. 

Mifsud (A.), Knierhts Hospitallers of the Ven. Tongue of England in Malta. Malta, 1914. 

Porter (W.), A History of the Knights of Malta. I ondon, 1888. 

Schermerhorn (B. W.), Malta of the Knights. London, 1929. 

Sctcluna (H. P.), Documents relating to the French Occupation of Malta Malta, 1923. 
—The Archives of the Order o* 8t. John of Jerusalem and of Malta. Malta, 1912. 

Zainmit (Tli ), Malta. The Islands and their History. Malta, 1926. 
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ASIA. 

ADEN, PERIM, SOKOTRA, AND KURIA MURIA ISLANDS. 

Aden is ^ volcanic peninsula on the Arabian coast, about 100 miles east of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. It forms an important bunkering station on the highway to 
the East, and is fortified. The settlement includes Little Aden, a peninsula 
very similar to Aden itself, and the settlement and town of Shaikh Othman 
on the mainland, with the villages of Imad and Hiswa. 

In April, 1905, after demarcation of the frontier, Ottoman and British 
Commissioners signed an agreement which determines the boundary of the 
hinterland from Sheikh Murad on the Red Sea to Bana river, and thence 
north east to the great Desert. By the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1914, 
the boundary was prolonged through the desert to a point on the coast 
opposite Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. The territories of the Imam of San a 
now march with the border-line demarcated by a Mixed Commission (Anglo- 
Turkish) 111 1902-4. The Settlement also includes the island of Perim at 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and is subject to the Bombay Government. 
The Government is administered by a Resident and Commander-in-Chief 
with four assistants. By an Order in Council, August 15, 1929, the super- 
intendence, direction and control of the military government of Aden and 
its dependencies are transferred from the Viceroy of India to the Resident 
and Commaiider-in-Chief at Aden. 

Resident and Commander 4n-GUief, — Lieut.-Colonel B. R. Reillyy C.I E., 
O.B.E. Appointed March, 1931. 

Area 75 square miles ; including the Protectorate about 9,000 square miles ; 
of Perim, 5 s([uare miles. Population of Aden and Perim in 1921, 54,923 
(36,878 males and 18,045 females), against 46,166 in 1911. 

The only Government revenue is from duties on liquor, opium, and salt, 
and from income tax, court fees and judicial fines ; local taxes go to the 
Aden Settlement Fund. There is a Port Trust. The gross revenue of the 
settlement in 1928-29 was Rs. 7,75,808. Imports (1929-30), by sea, 
Rs. 6,90,98,991 ; by land, Rs. 23,29,511 ; treasure (sea and land), 
Rs. 84,59,137; total imports, Rs. 7,98,87,639 (total, 1928-29, Ks. 8,60,94,600). 
Chief imports: Cotton piece goods, grain, hides and skins, tobacco, coal, 
coffee, sugar, fruits, vegetables and other provisions. Exports, by sea, 
Rs, 5,14,69,894 ; by land, Rs. 22,67,390 ; treasure (sea and land), 
Rs. 66,09,913; total exports, Rs. 6,03,47,197 (total, 1928-29, Rs. 7,06,50,871). 
Chief exports : Coffee, gums, hides and skins, cotton goods, tobacco, grain 
and pulse, provisions and sugar. These statistics are exclusive of government 
stores and treasure. In 1929-30, 1,636 merchant vessels of 6,178,350 tons 
(net) entered the port of Aden, of which 910 were British ; in the same year 
1,028 country (local) craft of 32,609 tons entered. At Perim 556 vessels 
entered, of which 15 were Government vessels. Aden itself produces little, 
its chief industries being the manufacture of salt and cigarettes. The trade 
is largely a transhipment one, and is divided into foreign, Indian, and inland. 
There is a branch of the National Bank of India, Limited, and there is 
also one firm of private bankers. 

The island of Sokotra (Hadibu alias Taharida) off the coast of Africa is 
under British protection, and the Kuria Maria islands, off the coast of 
Arabia, are attached to Aden. Area of former, 1,382 square miles. Popula- 
tion about 12,000, mostly pastoral and migratory inland, fishing on the coast. 
Religion, at one time Christian, Mohammedan since the end of the 17th 
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century. The island came under British protection in 1876, by treaty with 
the Sultan. Chief products, dates and various gums ; sheep, cattle, and 
goats are plentiful ; butter is exported. The Kuria Muria Islands, five in 
number, were ceded by the Sultan of Muskat for the purpose of landing the 
Red Sea cable. 

Eeferences. 

ApcU (F.), Eine Kolonlalgeographisclie und Kolonialpolitiaclie Studfe. Grosseiihain, 
1929. 

Benton Th. and Mrs. h Southern Arabia London, 1900. 

Forbea (H. O ), The Natural History of Sokotra and Abd-el-Kuri. Liverpool, 1903 

Jacob (H. F.). Perfumes of Araby. London, 1915 — Kings of Arabia. London, 1923 

Kocsmat (F.), Geologic der Inseln Sokotra, Semha, Ac. Vienna, 1902. 

Lucom (C P ), Historical Geography of the British Colonies 2nd. ed. Vcl. I London, 
1900. 


BAHEAIN ISLANDS. 

The Bahrain islands form an archipelago in the Persian Gulf 20 miles 
ofl al Hasa on the Arabian coast. Bahrain, the largest island, is 27 miles 
long and 10 miles wide. About a twentieth part ol its area is cultivated. 
Other islands are Maharaq, to the north-east of Bahrain, 4 miles long and 
J mile wide ; Sitra, to the east, 3 miles long and 1 mile wide ; Nebi Saleh, 
about 2 miles in circumference, and several uninhabited islets. The 
islands are low lying, the highest giound being a hill in the centre of 
Bahrain 400 feet high. 

The Ruling Family, the Al Khaliia, came originally from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kuwait and occupied Bahrain, which was then in the hands 
of the Persians, in 1782. The present chkf, Sir Isa bin Ali al Khalifa, 
K.C.I.E., became the Ruling Shaikh in 1869. In 1923, owing to his 
advanced age, he lianded over the active conduct of affairs to his eldest 
son and heir-apparent, Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifa, C.S.I. The Ruler 
is in treaty relations with the Government of India, who are represented by 
a Political Agent. 

The total population is estimated at about 120,000, of which three- 
quarters are the original inhabitants of the islands, of the Slna sect, the 
remainder, including the Ruling Family, being Sunnis. The Sunnis live 
mainly in the towns of Manama and Maharaq. There is a wealthy 
Persian community in Manama and a number of Indian merchants. 

Manama, the capital and commercial centre, extends for Ij miles along 
the shore. There are stone wharves and a pier, but at low tide the pier can 
only be reached in a light skiff. Manama contains two hospitals, schools, 
a branch of the Eastern Bank, Post Office, wireless station, and the official 
residence of the Ruler. Wide roads connect the various quarters of the 
town- There is a municipal council in Manama and also in the town of 
Maharaq, on the adjacent island. The two islands are connected by a 
service of motor launches, which also ply to the mainland. The popu- 
lation of Manama is about 25,000 and that of Maharaq is about the same. 
There is a community of some 20 Europeans in Manama, including members 
of the Dutch Reformed Church Mission. Water in the two towns is supplied 
by artesian wells and nearly 200 fresh-water springs on the various islands 
are used for irrigation. Motor traffic is in use and roads exist between the 
towns and villages, which number about 100. 

In the centre of Bahrain island there are many thousands of ancient 
tumuli whose origin is still uncertain. 

Bahrain is the centre of the famous pearl fishing industry of the Persian 
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Gulf. Over 600 boats and 16,000 divers from Bahrain areen^ged in fishing 
during four months of the summer. During the season Bahrain is visited 
by numerous arab and continental pearl buyers from Europe. Other 
industries are : boat-building, manufacture ot sailcloth and reed mats, 
date cultivation and breeding of particularly fine white donkeys. 

The greater part of the trade of Nejd and Hassa passes through Bahrain, 
The revenue of the State is obtained from the 5 per cent, ad valorem 
Customs Duty. 

In 1927, the total imports amounted to Rs. 132,27,060 ; and exports to 
Rs. 83,58,825. The chief impoits were: rice, Rs. 60,77,240; wheat, Rs. 
3,51,710; wheat flour, Rs 4,24,980; sugar, Rs. 14,15,910; loaf sugar, Rs. 
7,33,980 ; coffee, Rs. 14,91,070; piecegoods, Ks. 29,89,330; tea, Rs. 
3,13,660 ; ghee, Rs. 4,29,190. The chief exports were : rice, Rs. 22,32,886; 
wheat, Rs. 1,80,270 ; wheat flour, Rs. 100,720; sugar, Rs. 7,73,200; loaf 
sugar, Rs. 579,430; coffee, Rs. 4,27,730; piecegoods, Rs. 16,76,340; tea, 
2,70,550 , ghee, Rs. 58,400; pearls, Rs. 20,69,800. 

There is a weekly mail service from India and a bi-weekly service to 

India. Import of arms and ammunition is subject to special permission. 

The iu-incipal coins in u.se are Indian rupees, but Austrian (Maria 
Theresa) dollars (worth I 5 . 11^^.) and Turkish liras (worth about 18«.) are 
current. The measures employed are : dhara (= 19 inches). The weights 
are : roba (4 lbs.) ; maund (66 lbs.) and ruffa (660 lbs.). 

Political Persian Gulf. — The Hon. Lieut. -Col, C. C. J. Barrett, 

C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Political Agent at Bahrain. — Capt. 0. G. Pnor, C.I.K. 

Indian Assistant at Bahrain. — Khan Bahadui Sayyid Siddiq Hassan, 

Eeferences. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual series. London. 

Bent (J Th ), The Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf. Proc. R G. Boc (N.8. 
xii 1) London, 1890, 

ZtoemeriS M.), Arabia : The Cradle of Islam. Edinburgh and Loudon, 1900. 


BORNEO (BRITISH). 

British North Borneo. — Governor, — A. F. Bichards (February, 1980). 

British North Borneo occupies the northern part of the island of Borneo* 
The interior is mountainous. Mount Kinabalu being 13,465 feet high. 

Area, about 31,106 square miles, with a coast-line of over 900 miles. 
Population (1921 census) 257,804, consisting mainly of Mohammedan 
settlers on the coast and aboriginal tribes inland. The Europeans 
numbered 633 ; Eurasians, 213 ; Chinese, 37,866 ; Malays, 20,263. The 
number of natives was 197, OSA The most numerous are the Dusuns, 
112,287 ; the Murnts, 37,447 ; and the Bajaus, 33,070. Chief towns, 
Sandakan (population 11,936), on the east coast, and Jesselton, on the 
west coast. 

The territory is under the jurisdiction of the British North Borneo 
Company, being held under grants from the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu 

(Royal Charter in 1881). It is administered by a Governor (appointed 
with the approval of the Secretary of State) in Borneo, and a Court 
of Directors in London, appointed under the Charter. On May 12, 1888, 
the British Government proclaimed a formal protectorate over 'the State 
of North Borneo. In 1898 certain border lands were acquired from the 

E 
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Sultan of Brunei, and more recently certain inland territories have been 
occupied. For administrative purposes the whole country is divided into 
four Residencies, which are sub-divided into Districts. In December 1904, 
an area of about 200 square miles was transferred to Sarawak in exchange 
for rights over coal mines on Brunei Bay. 

There are Protestant and Catholic missions. The laws are based on the 
Indian Penal, Criminal, and Civil Procedure Codes, and local Ordinances. 
There is an Imam’s Court for Mohammedan law. Native and Indian con- 
stabulary, 800 men under European officers. 



1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 ! 

! 1929 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

399,1)50 

433,927 

454,588 

453,629 

449,403 

Expenditure . 

‘270,638 

252,752 

260, 4-10 

201,370 

262,440 

Imports 1 

854,399 

970,319 

1, ‘2 24, 7 05 

1,180,202 

1,137,825 

Exports 1 . . . 

2,083,800 

1,987,233 

1,978,5.')6 

1,528,057 

1,536,223 


1 Including treasure and transhipment trade. 


Sources of revenue : Opium, birds’ nests, court fees, stamp duties, 
licences, import and export duties, royalties, land sales, &c. No public 
debt. 

Most of the trade is carried on through Singapore and Hong Kong with 
Great Britain and the colonies. The chief products are timber, sago, rice, 
coconuts, gums, coffee, many fruits, nutmegs, cinnamon, pepper, gambier, 
gutta-percha, rubber, camphor, rattans, tapioca, sweet potatoes, and tobacco. 
Coal, iron, gold, and mineral oil have been found. The exports comprise 
the products mentioned, with birds’ nests, seed pearls, bgche-de-mer, &c. 
Exports of leaf tobacco: 1928, 116,662^. ; 1927, 189,674?.; of Estate 
rubber, 1928, 592,074?. ; 1927, 1,088,493?. ; of timber, which is the 
greatest natural resource of the country, 1928, 247,268?. ; 1927, 211,782?. 
Merchant Shipping (Men-of-War and Government vessels excluded): 1928, 
entered 387,644 tons; cleared, 387,760 tons; 1927, entered 365,733 tons ; 
cleared 362,364 tons. 

A railway, 127 miles, runs from Jesselton on Gaya Bay to Melalap in the 
interior, with a branch from Beaufort to Weston on Brunei Bay. There is 
communication by telegraphy, telephone, and wireless telegraphy. 

At Jesselton and Sandakan there are agencies of the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, and the Bank of Taiwan. A State Bank has been established, with 
Head Office in Sandakan and a branch at Jesselton. 

The Government issues its own copper coinage (cents and half-cents) ; 
nickel coinage of 1, 2J and 5 cents, and silver coinage of 25 cents; also 
notes of one, five, ten, and twenty-five dollars, and of 25 and 50 cents. 
Accounts are kept in dollar currency. 

Brunei.— In 1888 the neighbouring territories on the north-west coast of 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, were placed under British protection. On 
January 2, 1906, by treaty, the Sultan of Brunei handed over the general 
administration of his State to a British Resident. The present Sultan 
Ahmed Tajudin Akhazul Khairi Wad-din is a minor, and succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father in September 1924. The Pengiran 
Bendahara and Pengiran Pemancha were appointed Joint Regents during 
his minority. The Sultan receives an allowance of 1,400?. a year from State 
funds, and his two principal ministers 700?. a year each. Area about 2,500 
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square miles, and population, 1921 Census, 25,454 (Europeans, 35 ; Malays 
and Bornean races, 23,938 ; Chinese, 1,434 ; Indians, 37, others 10). The chief 
town is Brunei (pop. 12,000). The old town is built over the water on the 
Bmnei river, and a new town has developed on the mainland since 1910, 
Theie were six vernacular schools in 1929, with 672 pupils. Police force, 
1929, 1 Chief Inspector, and 62 non-commissioned officers and men. The 
climate is hot and moist, with cool nights. Average annual rainfall is 
a little over 100 inches. The native industries in Brunei town include boat 
building, cloth weaving, brass foundries, and manufacture of silver ware. 
The principal pioducts are cutch (mangrove extract), rubber, jelutong, and 
sago. Most of the interior is under jungle, comprising numerous kinds of 
serviceable timber. There is abundant evidence of oil, but it has not yet 
been found in payable quantities. 

Revenue 1929, 40,283^. (Customs, 15,458Z., monopolies, 7,8581., licences, 
2,375/. ; lands and forests, 8,441/., cession moneys, 1,778/.); expenditure, 
40,144/. Public debt, Dec. 31, 1929, 47,483/. 

Imports, 1929, mainly rice, 23,298/., tobacco, 14,599/., piecegoods, 11,374/., 
machinery, 20,353/. Exports, cutch, 2,104 tons (value 21,676/.), rubber, 
1,027 tons (86,683/.), jelutong, value 19,264/., dried prawns, 6,343/., live 
stock, 1,795/. 

The post office dealt with 64,312 articles in 1929. 

There is a central Wireless Station at Brunei, and a subsidiary station at 
Labuan, which enable telegraphic communication to be maintained with 
Labuan and thence by cable with Singapore and Europe. There is also a 
Wireless Station in the Temburong District and another in the Belait 
District. 

The distance from Labuan is about 43 miles. Communication by steam 
launches from Brunei is regularly maintained. The passage between Singa- 
pore and Labuan takes about 4 days. 

Straits Settlements Currency, 1 dollar == 25. id. 

British Resident. — Y. A. B. McKerron, M.C.S. 

Sarawak. — Area about 50,000 square miles, coast line 450 miles, many 
rivers navigable. The government of part of the present territory was obtained 
in 1842 by Sir James Brooke from the Sultan of Brunei. Various accessions 
were made between 1861 and 1905. Under an agreement of 1888 Sarawak is 
recognised as an independent State under the yuotection of Great Britai n. The 
present Rajah, H.H. Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, G.C.M.G. appoinied May 17, 
1917. Population estimated at about 600,000, Malays, Dyaks, Kayans, Ken- 
yahs, and Muruts, with Chinese and other settlers. The chief towns are the 
capital, Kuching, about 23 miles inland, on the Sarawak River, Sibu, 60 miles 
up the Rejang River, which is navigable by large steamers, and Miri, the 
headquarters of the Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. At Kuching are Church of England 
and (Catholic missions with schools. The revenue is derived chiefly from 
Customs, the Govt, opium monopoly, gambling, arrack and pawn farms, 
royalty on oil, laud revenue, timber royalty exemption tax payable by 
Malays, and from Dyak and Kayan revenue. The revenue in 1929 was 
6,671,291 dollars : expenditure, 6,515,757 dollars Public debt,' nf/. Coal 
exists in large quantities, and a syndicate has been formed for developing 
the coal fields at Selantik. A considerable oil field is being developed at Miri 
and Bakong in the Baram district. Foreign trade, 1929 : imports, 22,726,657 
dollars; exports, 63,311,501 dollars. The chief exports (1929) included (in 
dollars) sago flour, 850,392 ; pepper, 1,804,606 ; plantation rubber, 
8,579,995 ; gutta jelutong, 1,611,587 ; guttapercha, 3,563 ; cutch, 110,620 ; 
benzine, 85,306,622 ; kerosene, 3,420,380 ; liquid oil fuel, 4,705,6.59 ; 
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crude oil, 1,989,983 ; fish, 326,471; damar, 165,995 ; rattans, 16,738. The 
trade is mostly with Singapore. Shipping entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade, 1928, 1,569,021 tons. There are military and police forces, 
consisting of about 1,000 men, principally Dyaks and Malays, under British 
army officers. Round Kuching are about 46 miles of roads, besides bridle 
paths. There are 30 post offices. The Government offices have a telephone 
system extending over Kuching and Upper Sarawak, and there is communi- 
cation by wireless with Singapore, &c. There are also wireless stations at 
Kuching, Kuching (6th mile), Miri, Sibu, Sadong, Lundu, Mukah, Simang- 
gang, Bintulu, Binatang, Kapit, Selalang, Limbang, Baram, Saratok, Matu, 
Belangian, Tatau, Lawas, Rejang and Kano wit. Distance from London, 
8,700 miles; transit, 25 to 30 days. Telegrams are sent by wireless from 
Singapore. 

Sarawak and Straits Settlements currency, 1 dollar = 2^. 4d 

There is a Special Commissioner for Sarawak in England whose offices 
are at Millbank House, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. There is also a 
Sarawak Pilgrim Officer at Jeddah. 

Books of Eeference concerning Sarawak, &c. 

Barin{f-Oould(S )and Bampfylde(C. A.), History of Sarawak (1839-1908). London, 1909. 

Cator (D.), Everyday Life among the Head-Hunters. London, 1905. 

Hose (C ), In the Heart of Borneo, ‘ Geographical Journal.’ vol xvi.. p. 39.— The Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo. Loudon, 1912. Fifty years of Romance and Research, London, 1927, 
Natural Man : A Record from Borneo, London, 1927. 

Krohn(W, O.), In Borneo Jungles, London, 1927. 

Roth (H. Ling), The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo. 2 vols. London, 1896. 

8t. John (Sir S.), Life of Sir Charles Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. London, 1879.— 
Rajah Brooke. London, 1899 

Rutted' (0.), The Pagans of North Borneo. London, 1930 


CEYLON. 

Constitution and Oovernment, ftc. 

Ceylon, the ancient Taprobane (Tamraparni, the island of “ dusky 
leaves ”), is an island in the Indian Ocean, by the south of India, lying 
between 6® 55' and 9® 50' N. lat., and 79® 42' and 81® 53' K. long. Its area 
is 25,332 square miles. 

In 1505 the Portuguese formed settlements on the west and south, 
which were taken from them about the middle of the next century by 
the Dutch. In 1796 the British Government annexed the foreign 
settlements to the Presidency of Madras ; in 1802 Ceylon was separated 
from India and formed into a Crown colony. 

According to the terms of the Constitution established in 1833, modi- 
fied on various occasions, and now embodied in the Order in Council dated 
19 December, 1923, and the Amendment Order in Council dated March 
21, 1924, the administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided 
by an Executive Council of nine members — viz., the Colonial Secretary, 
the Attorney-General, the Controller of Revenue, the Colonial Treasurer, 
one official and four unofficial members nominated by the Governor, 
and a Legislative Council of 49 members (12 official and 37 unofficial) 
exclusive of the Governor. Of the unofficial members, 23 are elected to 
represent territorial divisions, 2 to represent the Europeans, 2 the Burgher 
Community, 1 the Chamber of Commerce, 1 the Western Province Tamils, 
3 the Muslims, 2 the Indians. The remaining 3 are nominated by the 
Governor to represent Special Interests. 

The recommendations of the Special Commission on the Constitution 
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appointed in 1927, as amended by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in his Despatch to His Excellency the Governor dated October 10, 1929, 
weie accepted in principle by the Legislative Council on December 12, 1929. 

The chief features of the new constitution are that the existing Legislative 
Council will be replaced by a State Council which will deal with adminis- 
trative as well as legislative matters and will therefore sit in executive as 
well as legislative session ; the control of departments will be decentralised 
and the existing Colonial Secretariat will be replaced by groups of depart- 
ments in charge of ten Ministers, of whom seven will be elected members 
of the Council, the remaining three, to be called Officers of State, being the 
Chief (formerly Colonial) Secretary, the Attorney-General, and the Trea- 
surer : in the administration of his departments each of the seven elected 
Ministers will be associated with a Standing Executive Committee ot the 
State Council ; communal representation will be abolished ; and the territorial 
franchise, which was limited to adult males possessing certain literary and 
property qualifications, will be extended — subject to certain specified qualifi- 
cations — to adults of both sexes. The State Council will be composed of 
50 members elected on a territorial basis, with 8 Nominated Unofficial 
Members, and the 3 Officers of State. 

Governor . — Sir Graeme Thomson^ G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (appointed December 
1, 1930). Salary 8,000Z. (including entertainment allowance of 1,500Z.). 

For purposes of general administration, the island is divided into nine 
provinces, presided over by Government Agents, with assistants and subor- 
dinate head men. There are three municipalities, with eight Urban District 
Councils and fourteen local boards, mainly for sanitary purposes. 

Area and Population. 

The population of Ceylon (exclusive of the military and the shipping) at 
the Census held on March 18, 1921, showed an increase of 9*6 per cent, since 
1911. The distribution by Provinces, and the average number of persons 
per square mile in each Province, are shown in the following table : — 


1 

Area : 

Population, 1921 | 


Area : 

1 Population, 1921 


English 



Provinces 

English 



Provinces j 

sq miles 

Total 

Per sq 
mile 


sq. miles 

Total 

Per sq 
mile 

Western 

1,432 

1,246,847 

871 

Uva .... 

3,290 

233,804 

71 

Central 

2,288 

717,739 

314 

1 Sabaragamuwa 

1,893 

471,814 

249 

Southern 

2,140 

671,234 

313 

1 


— 


Northern 

3,429 

374,829 

109 

1 Total . . 

25.832 

4,497,854 

178 

Eastern 

3,830 

192,821 

60 

1 




North 




1 Military . . 

— 

951 

— 

Western 

8,016 

492,181 

163 

Shipping . . 

— 

4,993 

— 

North 




Miscellaneous 

— 

751 


Central 

4,009 

96,525 

24 









1 Grand Total. 

— 

4,504,549 



The estimated population on December 31, 1929, was 5,479,000. 

For the race distribution of the population at the census of 1921 and 
the increase per cent, since 1911 see The Statesman’s Year Book, 1930, 

p. 100. 

Of the population (exclusive of the military and the shipping) enumerated 
at the census of 1921, the occupation of 2,803,066 or 62 '3 per cent, (of 
whom 1,347,416 were earners and 1,466,641 dependants) was returned as 
agriculture ; 633,400 or 11*9 per cent. (288,697 earners, 244,703 dependants) 
industrial occupation ; 346,824 or 7*7 per cent. (162,376 earners, 183,448 
dependants) trade. 
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The population on the principal estates, mainly consisting of immigrant 
Tamils trom Southern India, numbered, at the census of 1921, 568,850, and 
formed 12*6 per cent, of the total population. The Indian Tamils on 
Estates numbered 493,944. 

Marriages registered, 1929, 28,916^; births registered, 198,007 (100,851 
males and 97,156 females); deaths registered, 135,277 (67,940 males and 
67,337 females). 

The urban population is 12’9 per cent, of the total population. The 
principal towns and their population (exclusive of the military, shipping, 
and estates), according to the census of 1921, are : — Colombo, 244,163 ; Galle, 
39,073; Jaffna, 42,436; Kandy, 32,562. 

Religion and Education. 

At the census of 1921 the numbers of adherents to the principal 
religions were t—Buddhists, 2,769,805 ; Hindus, 982,073 ; Muslims, 
302,532 ; Christians, 443,400, exclusive of the military and the shipping. 

Buddhism was introduced from India in the third century b c., and is 
still the religion of the majority of the inhabitants, especially in the 
southern part of the island. It is (unlike Buddhism in Tibet, China, and 
Japan) mateiialistic and atheistic, and in popular usage has a large admixture 
of the doctrines and practices of popular Hinduism and of the aboriginal 
wild tribes. 

Education is free in vernacular schools, but fees are charged in English 
schools. 

The number of vernacular schools in 1929 was : Government schools, 
1,199 (attendance, 111,870 boys and 64,825 girls); Aided schools, 2,07)5 
(attendance, 146,225 boys and 104,871 girls) ; Unaided schools, 522 
(attendance, 9,178 boys and 4,847 girls). There wore also 514 English 
and Anglo-vernacular schools, attended by 81,359 boys and 24,153 girls. 

The total sura spent by Government on vernacular education in 1928-29 
was 7,185,964 rupees. 

The Royal College and the Government Training College with the 
English school attached to it are Government institutions. The other 
English schools are grant-in-aid schools ; the total grants to which iii 
1928-29 amounted to 1,775,083 rupees. A University College opened in 
January, 1921, has (1928-29) 315 students on the roll. Technical 
education is given in the ‘Technical Schools^ (598 students in 1929). 
There are 102 industrial schools. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism. 

The law is Roman-Dutch, modified by colonial ordinances. Kandyan 
Law is to a certain extent in force in the Kandyan Provinces, and special 
systems of personal law are recognised for the Muslim community, and for 
the Tamils of the Jaffna District. The criminal law has been codified on 
the principle of the Indian Penal Code. There are a Supreme Court, police 
courts and courts of requests, and district courts, intermediate between the 
latter and the Supreme Court. Village councils deal with petty offences. 
In 1929 the number of cases instituted in the police courts and municipal 
magistrates’ courts was 134,450. Offences against the Penal Code dealt with 
during the year 1929 numbered 17,914 ; of these, the number disposed of 
by the courts as true cases was 12,079, and the convictions 3,170 * ; 15,894 

1 This is exelnsive of Muslim marria^ces, which are seldom registered. 

2 For cognizable offences exclusive of theft cases under Rs. 20 and simple assault 
cases. 
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convicted persons were sent to prison. Police force, December 81, 1929, 
3,160 of all ranks. 

There is no poor law, though a few old persons receive a charitable allow- 
ance from the Government varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 12*50 each per 
mensem. 


Finance. 

15 rupees = £1. 


Financial 
Years i 

Revenue 

1 

1 Expenditure | 

Financial , t> „„„„„„ 

Years 1 ! B'venne 

i 

Expenditure 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

£ 

6,824,208 

7,702,645 

8,801,077 

1 £ 1 

i 6,718,048* 1 

1 7,000,290* 1 

7,333,080 2 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

£ 

8,623.928 
8,942 330 
7,187,885* 

£ 

8,069,753 2 
10,140,480 

8, 393,069 « 


i 12 months ended September 30. 

* Exclusive of Expenditure chargeable to Revenue pending raising of Loan Funds. 

* Exclusive of Railway Revenue, which amounted to 2, 16b, 507/. 

* Exclusive of Railway Expenditure, which amounted to 1,570,632/ 

The principal sources of revenue in 1928-29: Customs, 3,521,474Z. ; 
port, harbour, wharf, warehouse, and other dues, 421,037^. ; arrack, rum and 
toddy licenses, 661,558L ; stamp duties, 570, 577^ ; Government railway 
receipts, 2,166,697L ; and land sales, 62,289L 

The principal items of expenditure in 1928-29 : Military expenditure, 
150,8192. ; pen-sions and retired allowances, 501,9282. ; interest and sinking 
fund on loans, 744,2392. ; post and telegraph, 570,725/. ; railway depart- 
ment, 1,570,6322. ; department of medical and sanitary services, 681,1002. ; 
education, 722,8172. ; on public works (annually recurrent), 702,5152. ; 
railway department (extraordinary works), 412,7012.^ 

The net public debt on September 30, 1928, incurred entirelv for 
public works, was 12,644,1932. sterling and 3,000,000 rupees. There 
were accumulated sinking funds for their redemption amounting to 
4,440,1432. 155. 7c2. and Rs. 1,944,771.14 lespectively. 

Defence. 

In normal times Ceylon pays three-fourths of the cost of the Imperial 
garrison. At present the defence of the Colony is almost entirely in the 
hands of local troops. 

Production and Industry. 

The area of the colony is 16,212,400 acres, of which it is estimated 
that about 3,200,000 acres are under cultivation, and about 456,000 acres 
pasture land. The approximate areas under the principal products in 1929 
were : paddy, 800,000 acres ; other grain, 105,000 acres ; cacao, 34,000 acres j 
cinnamon, 26,000 acres; tea, 457,000 acres; coconuts, 1,100,000 acres; rubber, 
534,000 acres. In 1929, the exports of tea were nearly 252 million lbs., of 
which nearly 155 million lbs. were sent to the United Kingdom. The exports 
of desiccated coconuts were 690,000cwts., copra, 2, 042,000 cwts., and coconut- 
oil, 879,000 cwts. In the same year, 180,632,000 lbs. of rubber were exported, 
of which 40,176,000 lbs. went to the United Kingdom and 114,394,400 lbs. 
to the United States of America. In 1929, 20,211 acres of crown land were 
sold and settled. The live stock in 1929 was reported to amount to 2,000 
horses, 1,650,000 horned cattle, 67,000 sheep, 45,000 swine, and 184,000 

1 Decrease due to separation of Railway Accounts from the Colony’s Budget. 
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>?oats. There is a Government Dairy, possessing over 800 head of cattle. 
There were 81 plumbago mines working at end of 1929. The exports of 
plumbago in 1929 were 255,000 cwts. Other minerals, such as gold, thorium, 
and monazite, exist, but, except the last-named, so far have not been found 
in quantities of commercial importance. There are some hundreds of 
small -gem quarries, from which sapphires, rubies, moonstones, catseyes, 
and other gems are obtained. Ceylonese manufactures, which are at present 
of very minor importance, are weaving, basket work, tortoise-.shell boxes, 
&c., earthenwares, jewellery, metal work, lacquer work, carving, &c. 
Manufactures on any large scale are confined to the products of agriculture, 
such as the production of coconut oil. In 1929 there were about 1,800 tea, 
rubber and cacao factories, 1,100 cinnamon, citronella, coconut, fibre, oil, 
&c., factories, 15 saw mills, and 37 aerated water, ice, &c., factories. 

Commerce. 


The values of the imports and exports for six years are given in the 
following table (Rate of Conversion; IZ. = Rs. 15) 


Years 

Imports 1 

Exports 1 j 

1 Years 

1 

Imports 1 

Exports 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

£ 

20,821,898 

24,025,354 

27,191,141 

£ 

25,701,161 

32,841,095 

38,576,599 

1927 

1928 

1929 

£ 

28,075,198 

27,474,643 

28,619,688 

£ 

29,951,583 

26,171,332 

27,158,187 


1 Including bullion and specie. 


Principal exports in 1929: Cacao, 282,409Z. ; cinnamon, 252,296Z. ; 
coir (and manufactures), 305,870Z. ; copra, 1,754,399Z. ; coconut oil, 
1,201,624Z. ; tea, 13,679, 606Z. ; plumbago, 131,976Z. ; coconuts, fresh, 
85,461Z. ; coconuts, desiccated, 791,719Z. ; areca nuts, 179,939Z. ; rubber, 
6,221, 172Z. ; citronella oil, 81,764Z. 

Principal imports in 1929: Cotton manufactures, 1,635,045Z. ; rice and 
paddy (in the husk and not in the husk), 6,902, 378Z. ; coal and coke, 
1,176,422Z. ; spirits (brandy, gin, and whisky), 251,189Z. ; sugar (raw and 
refined, palm and jaggery), 1,051,219Z. ; manures, 1,011,258Z. ; bullion and 
specie, 1,752,753Z. 

In 1930 (British Board of Trade Returns) the value of tea imported into 
the United Kingdom from Ceylon was 11,442,690Z. (quantity, 152,668,213 lbs. ). 
Among the imports in 1929 were: rubber, 1,774,814Z. (41,218,600 lbs.); 
coconut oil (unrefined) 340,037Z. ; coconut, desiccated, 440,222Z. The principal 
exports of United Kingdom to Ceylon in 1929 were : cotton piece goods, 
836,880Z. ; iron and steel goods, 685,944Z. ; machinery, 442,333Z. ; 
tobacco, 272,249Z.; coal, 107,627Z. Total imports into United Kingdom, 
1930, 13,517, 734Z. ; 1929, 15,150,352Z. ; total exports of British produce 
to Ceylon, 1930, 8,998,702Z. ; 1929, 5,920,176Z. 

Shipping: and Communications. 

Shipping entered and cleared, 1929, 24,466,389 tons (British 14,050,670 
tons). i928, 22,725,000 tons (British 13,303,000 tons). In 1927, the total 
tonnage was 21,394,000, and British, 13,152,000 tons. On December 31, 
1929, 133 sailing vessels of 10,916 tons, 1 motor vessel of 18 tons, and 9 
steamers of 846 tons net, remained on the ships’ registers of the ports in 
Ceylon. 

961 miles of railway were open at the end of September 1929, and 
several new lines have been surveyed. 
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On December 31, 1929 there were 842 offices of various classes open for 
postal business ; money order offices, 462 ; telegraph offices, 249 ; letters, 
postcards, and printed matter, samples, etc. , passed through the post office, 
120,726,000 (exclusive of parcels, 1,306,000). 11,646 miles of telegraph 

wire ; telegrams dealt with, 2,354,000. 

Money and Credit. 

Eleven banks have establishments in Ceylon : the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Ltd., the Imperial Bank of India, the National Bank of India, Ltd., 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, the Eastern Bank, Ltd., the P. & O. Banking 
Corporation, Ltd., Thos. Cook k Son (Bankers), Ltd., the Bank of Uva, 
Ltd., the Jaffna Commercial Corporation, Ltd., and the Hatton Bank and 
Agency Co. The Ceylon Savings-Bank on December 31, 1929, had 54,143 
depositors, and deposits amounting to Rs. 7,590,590 ; and the Post Office 
Savings Banks 288,720 depositors, and deposits, Rs. 13,040,837. 

The weights and measures of Ceylon are the same as those of the United 
Kingdom. The currency consists of : — Copper : Ceylon 1-cent and ^-cent 
pieces, cents being equivalent to \d. English. Nickel : Ceylon 5-cent 
piece. Silver: Indian rupee (=100 cents), equivalent to Is. 4c?.; and 
Ceylon 50-cent, 25-cent, and 10-cent pieces. Ceylon Government currency 
notes of Rs. 1,000, 600, 100, 60, 10, 6, 2, and 1. On December 81, 1928, 
the value of currency notes in circulation was Rs. 57,416,500. 


Dependency. 

The Maldive Islands^ 400 miles south-west of Ceylon, are governed by 
an elected Sultan, who resides in the island of Male, and pays a yearly tribute 
to the Ceylon Government. Next to the Sultan is the first Wazir, or Prime 
Minister, then the Fadiyaru or Kdzi (Chief Judge), and 6 Kilegefanus or 
Councillors, and besides them 6 Wazirs or Ministers of State. The Mdldives 
are a group of 13 coral islets (atols), richly clothed with coconut palms, 
and yielding millet, fruit, and edible nuts. Population over 70,000 
Muslims at the 1921 census. The people are civilised, and are great 
navigators and traders. 

Books of Beference concerning Ceylon. 

Administration Reports of Ceylon. Annual. 

Blue Book of Ceylon. Annual. 

Annual General Report. 

Census Publications from 1871. Decennial. 

Ceylon Sessional Papers. Annual. 

Correspondence relating to the Revision of the Constitution of Celyon. Cind. 1906 of 
1923. and Cind. 2062 of 1924. London. Report of the Special Coimnission on the Con- 
stitution. London, 1928. 

The Handbook of Commercial and General Information for Ceylon. Compiled by 
L. J. B. Turner, M.A., C.G.S. Colombo, 1926. 

The Official Handbook. Compiled by the British Empire Exhibition Handbook Sub- 
committee, 1924. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London 

Statistics of Ceylon ; in ‘ Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and other Possessions of 
the United Kingdom.' Annual. London. 

‘Times of Ceylon' Green Book. Annual. 

‘ Morning Leader ’ Year Book. Annual. 

Bassett (R. H.), Romantic Ceylon. London, 1929. 

Burrows (8. M.), The Buried Cities of Ceylon: a Gnide-hook to Anuradhapura, Ac. 

London. 

Furguson’s Ceylon Directory. Annual. 

Oardiner(J. 8.), The Fauna and Geography of the Maldiveand Laccadive Archipelagoes, 
2 vole. Cambridge, 1901-1905. 

£ 2 
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Gibson (A.), Ceylon. London, 1929. *• 

Mitton (G. E.), The Lost Cities of Ceylon. London, 1916. 

PlaU’s Ceylon, 1924. 

Rettie (0.), Things Seen in Ceylon. London, 1929. 

Spittel (R. L.), Wild Ceylon London, 1925. 

Toulba (All Foad), Ceylon, the Land of Eternal Charm London, 1926. 

Tmutz (Friedrich M.), Ceylon. Berlin, 1926. 

Christmas Island. See Straits Settlements. 
CYPKUS. 

Governor. — Sir Ronald Stcyrrs^ K.C.M.G., C.B.E. Salary, 3,600Z., of 
which amount 600Z. is payable to the officer from time to time administering 
the Government. 

Golonial Secretary. — II. Eenniker-Heaton^ C.M.G. Salary, 1,400Z. 

Cyprus Trade Commissioner %n London * Major W. H. Flinn, 1 Queen 
Anne’s Chambers, Dean Farrar Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Constitution and Government.-— Cyprus is 40 miles from the coast 
of Asia Minor and 60 from the coast of Syria. At a very early date 
important Greek and Phoenician colonies were established in Cyprus, and 
later it formed part of the Persian and Roman Empires. Its government 
frequently changed hands until 1571, when the Turks conquered the island 
from the Venetians, and retained possession of it until its cession to England 
for administrative purposes under a convention concluded with the Sultan 
at Constantinople, June 4, 1878. On the outbreak of hostilities with Turkey 
on November 5, 1914, the island was annexed. On May 1, 1925, the Island 
was given the status of a colony by Letters Patent, and the High Commis- 
sioner became Governor. There is an Executive Council, consisting of the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, and the Chief 
Commandant of Police, with three locally resident additional members. 
The Legislature consists of twenty-four members, nine being office holders, 
including the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney -General and the Treasurer, 
and fifteen elected (for five years), three by Moslems and twelve by non- 
Moslem voters. The voters are all male British subjects, or foreigners 
twenty-one years of age, who have resided five years, and are payers of any 
of the taxes known as ‘Verghis.' Municipal corporations exist in the 
principal towns, elected practically by all resident householders and rate- 
payers. 

Area and Population. — Area 3,584 square miles. Population at 1921 
Census: 310,715, including 61,339 Moslems. Population, Census 1911: — 
Moslems (Ottoman Turks), 56,428 ; Christians (Orthodox of the Auto- 
cephalous Church of Cyprus under the Orthodox Archbishop of Cyprus and 
three Bishops ; Maronites under a Uniat Archbishop of Cyprus, who resides 
in the Lebanon; Armenians; and Anglicans under the Archdeacon for 
Cyprus and the Bishop in Jerusalem), 214,480 ; others, 3,200 ; total, 
274,108. Inhabitants per square mile, 76*48. Births registered 1929, 
10,608 ; deaths, 4,731. 

The principal towns are Nicosia (the capital), 18,579 ; Larnaca, 9,765 ; 
Limasol, 13,302 ; Famagusta and Varosha, 6,980 ; Paphos and Ktema, 
4,117; Kyrenia, 1,910. There are six administrative districts named after 
these towns. 

Education. — The system of elementary education is designed so that 
each race has its own schools. Besides elementary schools there were in 1929 
4 Gymnasiums, a commercial Lyceum, 8 Greek high schools for boys and 4 
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high schools for girls, a Priests’ Training School, and two Moslem high 
schools, one for boys and one for girls. Total number of elementary schools in 
1929, 982 (696 Greek-Christian, 267 Moslem, 6 Armenian, 7 Maronite, 5 
Roman Catholic, and 1 Jewish) ; teachers, 1,379 in elementary schools, of 
whom 967 were Greek-Orthodox, 342 Moslem, and 70 of other denominations. 
Total enrolment in elementary schools, 49,070, comprising 8,951 Moslem, 
38,908 Greek-Orthodox, 544 Armenian, 205 Maronites, 452 Latins, and 10 
Jews. The Government contributed (1929) 65,596L to education. Total 
expenditure on elementary and secondary education, 133,454L State aided 
private education is provided in the English school, Nicosia (200 boys), and 
the American Academy, Larnaca (210 boys). There are 3 weekly news- 
papers in Turkish and 19 in Greek and 3 in Armenian. 

Languages spoken are a local dialect of Modern Greek ; Osmanli Turkish 
by Moslems ; English and French by educated classes. English is becoming 
more and more widely spoken. 

Justice. — The law courts have been reconstituted by an Order in 
Council of 1927, which divided the Colony into three judicial districts, viz., 
Nicosia-Kyrenia, Famagusta-Larnaca, and Limassol-Paphos. There now 
are: (1) a supreme court of civil and criminal appeal, with original civil 
jurisdiction in disputed claims of 300/. and over, patents and admiralty 
actions, and election petitions ; (2) three assize courts, having unlimited 
criminal jurisdiction ; (3) three district courts, having, subject to (1) 
above, an unlimited civil jurisdiction ; (4) magisterial courts with summary 
jurisdiction; (6) three assistant district judges’ courts. In all the courts 
Cypriot (Christian and Moslem) judges take part. There are also three 
Slieri Courts, for Moslems only, which administer the Moslem Sheri or 
ecclesiastical law, and a Sheri Tribunal of Appeal. In the year 1929 the 
number of offences was 31,683, and the number of persons committed to 
prison was 6,507. Strength of police force, December 31, 1929, 26 officers 
and 827 men ; total, 853. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for five years, exclusive of 
Grant-in-Aid, and share of the Turkish debt charge, were • — 


- 

1925 

1920 

1927 

i 

1928 

I 1 

1929 

1 

1 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

^ i 

668,131 ; 
619,621 1 

£ 

629,266 

665,227 

^ i 

655,997 ' 
615,029 j 

£ 

713,753 

1 679,980 

£ 

757,117 

717,342 


Chief sources of revenue, 1929: excise, 175,406/. ; customs, 301,981/. ; 
sheep, goat, and pig taxes, 12,819/. ; verghi kimat, 29,006/. ; defter hakani, 
21,906/. ; court receipts and stamps, 57,182/. ; port dues, &c., 27,957/. ; 
railway, 26,073/. ; forest produce, 11,271/. ; interest on Government moneys, 
35,931/. Annual grant from Imperial funds to revenue (not included above), 
92,800/. 

The above noted expenditure does not include Cyprus’ share of the 
Turkish debt charge, 92, 800/. per annum, but includes railway expenditure, 
1929, 19,887/. ; public debt, 1929, for harbours, railways and irrigation, 
167,739/. 

Since 1928 Cyprus contributes 10,000/. annually to Imperial defence. 

Production. — Chief agricultural products in 1929 : wheat, 2,195,173 
kiles; barley, 2,820,763 kiles ; vetches, 238,835 %iles ; oats, 241,229 
kiles; olives, 7,939,058 okes ; cotton, 1,676,264 okes ; raisins, 3,924,873 
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okes ; carobs, 259,657 cantars ; potatoes, 19,611,222 okes ; linseed, 
351,736 okes; silk, 13,827 okes; cocoons, 183,289 okes; cheese, 903,627 
okes; butter, 24,151 okes; flax, 127,565 okes; hemp, 56,096 okes; wine, 
4,406,185 gallons ; olive-oil, 2,034,511 okes. In 1930 there were 290,018 
sheep, and 235,470 goats. One-third of cultivable land is under 
cultivation, about 112,788 acres being under vineyard cultivation 
(1930). The Forest Department has done much for the preservation 
and development of the forests existing at the time of the British occupation, 
and for the re-afforestation of denuded districts. The area of delimited 
forest is 635 square miles. Sponge fisheries are carried on, the take in 1929 
being about 4,051 lbs. Gypsum, terra umbra and marble are found in 
abundance ; cupriferous iron pyrites are being mined on a largo scale and 
291,929 tons of ore were exported in 1929. Asbestos is mined, 13,796 tons 
being exported in 1929. 


Commerce. — The commerce, and the shipping, exclusive of coasting 
trade, for five calendar years were : — 


- 

1925 

1920 

! 1927 

1928 

1929 

Merchandise ■ 

£ 

£ 

j 1 

£ 

£ 

Imports . 

1,583,198 

1,570,086 

' 1,585,306 

1,840,442 

1,983,833 

Exports . 
Bullion and specie : 

1,198,615 

1,103,571 

i 1,542,870 

1,435,767 

1,636,736 

Imports . 

4,085 

2,696 

3,757 

10,627 

1,596 

Exports . 

6,000 

— 

18,524 

209 

6 

Shipping entered 

Tons 

Tons 

! Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

and cleared 

1,333,306 

1 1,584,685 

1,746,757 

1,824,805 

2,048,764 


Imports, 1930, 1,419,990^. ; exports, 1,217,727/. 

Chief imports, 1929 : — Beans and peas, 16,283/. ; butter, 9,874/. ; colfee 
raw, 27,882/. ; confectionery, 7,035/. ; flour, wheaten, 222,528/. ; fish, 
21,103/. ; oils, edible, 31,708/. ; oils, not edible, 22,056/. ; provisions, 
13,763/. ; rice, 17,598/. ; sugar, 40,027/. ; tobacco in leaf, 29,812/. ; coal, 
16,644/. ; iron and steel bars, joists, rods, etc., 18,688/. ; petrol and 
benzine, 61,371/. ; petroleum, 48,408/.; timber, 52,810/.; blasting powder, 
dynamite, etc,, 9,820/. ; bedsteads, 10,024/. ; cement, 22,372/.; chemicals, 
10,458/. ; cotton manufactures, 218,772/. ; electric materials, 9,120/.; glass 
and glassware, 16,095/. ; haberdashery and millinery, 17,848/.; hardware 
and cutlery, 23,370/. ; implements of agriculture, 16,368/.; iron and steel 
manufactures, 60,076/. ; leather and leather manufactures, 67,035/. ; machinery, 
169,890/.; manure, chemical, 83,103/.; medicines, 16,662/.; motor cars, 
motor cycles, and parts 66,781/. ; tyres and tubes for motor cars and 
motor cycles, 21,588/. ; paper and paper goods, 17,098/. ; sacks, 41,560/. ; 
silk manufactures, 28,683/. ; soap, 18,105/. ; stationery, 10,514/. ; woollen 
manufactures, 74,914/. 

Chief exports, 1929 : — Animals, 70,918/. ; beans and peas, 6,761/. ; 
carobs, 171,264/. ; cheese, 21,672/. ; barley, 49,555/. ; wheat, 16,142/. ; 
almonds, 10,403/. ; grapes, 11,061/. ; lemons and oranges, 42,914/. ; pome- 
granates, 22,259/. ; raisins, 67,148/. ; potatoes, 132,924/, ; vinegar, 5,958/. ; 
wines, 62,324/. ; tobacco, in leaf, 18,677/. ; asbestos, 292,971/. ; cotton, 
raw, 55,457/. ; hides and skins, 31,412/. ; linseed, 1(),227/. ; copper ore, 
pyrites, 279,483/. ; silk cocoons, 12,634/. ; silk, raw, 24,632/. ; spices and 
seeds, 21,786/.; sponges, 3,064; sumac, 7,746/.; terra umbra, 16,601/.; 
wool, 27,773/.; em hroidery and needlework, 21,496/. ; gypsum, 13,465/. 
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Imports from United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns), 1930, 358,630Z. ; 
1929, 468,034^. Exports to United Kingdom, 1930, 319,637/. ; 1929, 373,549/. 

ComnULHicatioIlS, etc, — There are 513 miles of motor roads, 368 miles 
of good secondary roads, 2,084 miles of village roads, and 144 miles of bridle 
roads; 245 miles of telegraph lines ; cableconnects with Alexandria and Haifa. 
A narrow-gauge Government railway runs from Famagusta Harbour through 
Nicosia and Morphou to Evrykhou (76 miles), and a boat train connects 
with arrival of mail steamers from Egypt. Total number of letters, 
postcards, newspapers, book-packets, and parcels delivered in Cyprus, 
1929 : local, 2,362,511 ; received from abroad, 1,079,770 ; posted for abroad, 
826,472. Telephones are extensively used for the conduct of Government 
business. Total length of telephone lines, 250 miles. 

Money, etc. — The Bank of Cyprus, the Ottoman Bank, the Bank of 
Athens and the Ionian Bank have establishments in the island. The 
Government Savings Bank was abolished in 1929. Coins current — Gold 
sovereigns ; Silver, namely, 45 piastres, 18 piastres, 9 piastres, 4J piastres, 
and 3 piastres ; copper — 1 copper piastre, J c.p. and i c.p. 9 copper 
piastres — 1 shilling. Government currency notes, of 6/., 1/., and 10^. 
denominations, are also in circulation, the value at December 31, 1929, 
being 396,999/. Weights and measures are as follows : — Length : 1 Cyprus 
Pic = § yard; Weight : 1 Oke = 2*8 lb. ; Capacity : 1 Kile = 8 Imperial 
gallons. 

Books of Reference concerning Cyprus. 

Annual Report of the Governor. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and other Possessions of the United Kingdom. 
London. 

Baedeker's ‘ Palestine and Syria, including the Island of Cyprus.' 5th ed. 1912. 

Bevan (W.), Notes on Agricnltuie in Cyprus and its Products, 1019. 

FUn7i (W. H.), Cy]»rus : A Brief Survey of its History and Development Cyprus, 1924. 

Gordon (Helen 0 ), Love’s Island [Incidents in the History of Cyprus] London, 1925. 

Jeffrey (G. E ), The Present Condition of the Ancient Architectural Monuments of 
Cyprus. Oxford, 1910.— Histone Monuments of Cyprus. Cyprus, 1918. — An Attempt at 
a Bibliography of Cyprus. Cyprus, 1930. 

Luke (H. C.), Cyprus under the Turks. Oxford, 1921. 

Storrs (R.)and O'Brien (B. J.), The Handbook of Cyprus. London, 1030. 

Macmillan’s Guides : The Eastern Mediterranean. London 

Memorandum on the Island of Cyprus. Hesperia Pres*^, 1919. 

Orr (C. W. J ), Cyprus under British Rule. London, 1918. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I London, 1914. 


HONG KONG. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Crown Colony of Hong Kong was ceded by China to Great Britain in 
January, 1841 ; the cession was confirmed by the treaty of Nanking, in 
August, 1842 ; and the charter bears date April 5, 1843. Hong Kong is 
the great centre for British commerce with China and Japan, and a military 
and naval station of first-class importance. 

The administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by an Executive 
Council, composed of the General Officer Commanding the Troops, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, 
the Treasurer, and the Director of Public Works (the last being a special 
appointment), and three unofficial members. There is also a Legislative 
Council, presided over by the Governor, and composed of the General Officer 
Commanding the Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs, the Treasurer, the Director of Public Works, 
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the Captain Superintendent of Police, the Harbour Master, and the Director 
of Medical and Sanitary Services (the last four being special appointments), 
and eight unofficial members, viz., six nominated by the Crown (three of 
whom are Chinese), one nominated by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
one by the Justices of the Peace. 

Governor — William Peelf K.B.E., K.C.M.G. Appointed February, 
1930. Salary 7,000Z., including 2,200Z. allowance. 

Colonial Secretary — W T. Southom, C.M.G. 

Area and Population. 

Hong Kong is situated at the mouth of the Canton River, about 90 miles 
south of Canton. The island is an irregular and broken ridge, stretching 
nearly east and west about 11 miles, its breadth from 2 to 6 miles, and 
its area rather more than 32 square miles ; separated from the mainland by 
a narrow strait, the Lyeemoon Pass, about half a mile in width. The 
opposite peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, was ceded to Great Britain 
by treaty in Oct. 1860, and now forms part of Hong Kong. The city of 
Victoria extends for upwards of five miles along the southern shore of the 
beautiful harbour. By a convention signed at Poking on June 9, 1898, 
there was leased to Great Britain for 99 years a portion of Chinese territory 
mainly agricultural, together with the waters of Mirs Bay and Deep Bay 
and the island of Lan-tao. Its area is about 356 square miles, including 
islands, with about 94,000 inhabitants, exclusively Chinese. Area of Old 
Kowloon is 3 square miles. Large areas have also recently been reclaimed 
at Kowloon Bay, Wanchai, and North Point. Total area of colony, 391 
square miles. 

The population of Hong Kong, excluding the Military and Naval establish- 
ments, was estimated to be at the end ol 1929 as follows Non-Chinese 
civil population, 18,150; Chinese civil population: City of Yictona 
(including Peak), 577,500 ; villages of Hong Kong, 46,080 ; Kowloon 
(including New Kowloon), 290,480 ; New Territories (land), 96,250 ; popu- 
lation afloat, 109,050 ; total Chinese population, 1,125,360 ; total civil 
population, 1,143,510 ; 1921 Census returns : 12,856 Non-Chinese, 612,310 
Chinese; total 625,166. 

The registered births and deaths for five years were as follows : — 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 
per 1,000 1 

Deaths 
per 1,000 1 

1925 . 

3,664 

14,991 

4*64 

19 05 

1926 . 

4,041 

12,516 

4-5 

15-90 

1927 . 

7,500 

14,761 

8-4 

16-50 

1928 . 

9,309 1 

14,767 

9-5 

1 15*1 

1929 . 

10,223 

17,565 

9 8 

1 16-8 


1 Birth and death rates are calculated only on the population of Hong Kong and 
Kowloon, there being no jurisdiction by the sanitary authorities over the New Territories 
(except New Kowloon). 


In 1926 the number of Chinese emigrants was 216,527, and the number 
of immigrants 128,661 ; in 1927, 285,593 and 181,100 ; in 1928, 257,162 and 
187,847, and in 1929, 227,523 and 186,390 respectively. 

Education. 

Education is not compulsory, but all schools are State-inspected, and 
required to maintain a certain standard of efficiency. There are 6 Govern- 
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ment schools, including 1 first-class secondary school, for children of British 
parentage, with an average attendance of 352 (1929), and 13 Government 
schools for Chinese boys and two for Chinese girls, with a total average 
attendance of 3,423. There is one school for Indians, with an average 
attendance of 118 (1929). There are also numerous schools in receipt of 
grants. The total number of pupils in all schools in 1929 was 59,120. 
The total expenditure on education m 1929 was 1,152,375 dollars, net. 

The Hong Kong University in 1929 had 314 students, of whom 32 were 
women. The majority of the students are Chinese. The University is a 
residential teaching University with six halls of residence. 

Justice and Grime. 

There are a Supreme Court, the second court or Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, and a third court or Appeal Court, three police magistrates’ 
courts, and a marine magistrate’s court. In 1929, 2,056 were committed 
to Victoria gaol for criminal offences ; in 1928, 1,117. The daily average 
of prisoners in gaol was 1,071 in 1928, and 1,075 in 1929. There is a police 
force in the colony numbering (1929) 2,007 men, of whom 253 are Europeans, 
739 Indians, and 1,015 Chinese. 

Finance. 

The public revenue and expenditure of the colony were as follows 
in recent years. The dollar of Hong Kong is of variable value ; for 1926 
it is here taken at 2s. 2^^?., 1927, 2s. Oc?., 1928, 2s. OJd, 1929, Is. IhZ. 


Year 

1 llevenuc 

Expenditure ; 

Year 

1 

1 Revenue 

Expenditure 

1926 

1927 

1 ^ 

1 2,333,268 

1 2.1S4,4:)3 

£ 1 
2.587,103 

2,084,506 

1028 

1929 

i ^ 

2,406,839 

1 2,257,303 

£ 

2,123,024 

2,106,728 


The revenue is derived chiefly from land-taxes, licences, quarry rent, 
liquor and tobacco duties, and an opium monopoly. 

Public debt, 341,800^., raised in 1887 and 1893 for public works. 
Another loan, 1,143,933Z. in Inscribed Stock at 3J per cent., was raised in 
1906 for purposes of railway constniction, also a 6 per cent. Public Works 
(1927) Loan of 5,000,000 dollars was authorised. On December 31, 1929, 
the balance of assets over liabilities was 9,662,852 dollars. 

Defence. 

The military expenditure for 1929 was 3,343,095 dollars. The Defence 
Corps cost 83,758 dollars for 1929. Hong Kong is the headquarters of the 
China Squadron. 

Industry. Commerce, Shipping, and Communications. 

The chief industries are sugar refining, ship-building and repairing, rope- 
making, tin refining, tobacco manufacture, the manufacture of cement, and 
the manufacture of knit goods. Deep-sea fishing is important, especially for 
the New Territories. 

The commerce of Hong Kong is chiefly with Great Britain, India 
and Ceylon, Australia, United States, China, Japan, Indo-China, and 
Siam. Hong Kong is a free port (except as regards the importation of 
intoxicating liquor and tobacco). Principal articles of trade aie sugar and 
flour, rice, cotton, cotton yarn and cotton and woollen piece goods, silk, 
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hemp, leather, tin, wolframite, mild steel, bulk and case oil (kerosene), oils 
and fats, peanuts, Chinese medicines, iish and fishery products, tea, coal, 
cement, condensed milk, matches. 

The trade of Hong Kong and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five years is given as follows : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930^ 

Imports (consignments) 
into Gt. Britain from 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Hong Kong .... 
Exports of British Pro- 

664,502 

477,203 

481,206 

488,924 

422,188 

duce to Hong Kong . 
Exports of Foreign and 

3,182,460 

4,909,904 

5,472,229 

6,162,007 

4,355,890 

Colonial produce . . 

67,077 

90,557 

97,526 

114,016 

95,132 


1 Provisional figures. 


Imports, 1930,^ into Hong Kong from British Empire (excluding Great 
Britain), 3, 708,84H. ; exports to British Empire (excluding Great Britain), 
4,419,584^.; impoits from foreign countries, 36,776, 255(?.; exports to foreign 
countries, 34,556,790Z. 

In 1929, 52,574 vessels (including 23,522 junks and 7,437 steamships 
under 60 tons), representing altogether 39,871,149 tons, entered and eleared 
in the foreign trade. Of these, 4,734 with a tonnage of 11,151,152 were 
British ocean-going steamers 

There is an electric tramway of 9J miles, and a cable tramway connect- 
ing The Peak district with the lower levels of Victoria, The British section 
of the Kowloon-Canton Railway was opened to traffic on October 1, 1910. 

There were 20 post offices in Hong Kong in 1929 ; revenue (1929) postal, 
816,455 dollars; telegraphic, 190,532 dollars; expenditure, postal, 369,108 
dollars; telegraphic, 228,244 dollars (salaries, wages, etc., 151,678, expendi- 
ture on new plant, 76,566 dollars. Telegraph lines, including cables, in 1928, 
427 miles ; telephone wires, excluding military lines, 62,424 miles. There 
is a wireless telegraph service under the control of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, besides a military and naval wireless station. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The British banking institutions in the Colony are the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, whose head office is at Hong Kong, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, the Mercantile Bank of India, 
Ltd., and the P. & 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd. Note circulation of the 
three former banks, end of 1929, 78,731,331 dollars. There are also several 
Chinese and foreign banks. 

The currency of the Colony consists of the notes of the above-mentioned 
banks, and of British, Hong Kong, and Mexican dollars, besides subsidiary 
coins. The British Dollar is of 416 grains of silver 900 fine, as compared 
with 417*74 grains of 902*7 fineness of the Mexican dollar. 

Subsidiary coins are 50 cent pieces (209*62 grains 800 fine), 20 cent pieces 
(83*81 grains 800 fine), 10 cent pieces (41*90 grains 800 fine), 6 cent pieces 
(20*95 grains 800 fine), and 1 cent copper pieces of 115*75 grains of copper 
or mixed metal. 


1 Provisional. 
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Weights and Measures are : 

The Tael 

,, Picul. ...... 

,, Catty 

,, Chck 

,, Cheung ...... 

Besides the above weights and measures of 
are in general use in the Colony. 


. = IJ oz. avoirdupois. 

. = 1331 lbs. 

. = H n 
. = 14| inches. 

. = 12fV feet. 

China, those of Great Britain 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Hong Kong. 

1. Official Publications. 

Administrative Reports. Annual. Hong Kong. 

Annual Report on Hong Kong. London. 

Blue Book (Annual). 

Cons^ention between the United Kingdom and China respecting Extension of Hong 
Kong Territory. Treaty Series, No. 16. 1898. London, 1898. 

Government Gazette. Published weekly on Fridays. 

Historical and Statistical Abstract Decennial. Hong Kong 
Names (Chinese) of Islands, Bays, Hills and Passes Hong Kong. 

Notes upon Climatic and General Conditions of Living. Hong Kong 
Sessional Papers. Annual. Hong Kong, 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Ireland (A.)y The Far Eastern Tropics. [Studies in the administration of Dependen* 
cies]. London, 1905 

LucaeiQ. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 2nd ed. Vol. I. London, 
1906. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. II. London, 1914. 


INDIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

India, as defined by Parliament (62 and 63 Viet. c. 63, s. 18), comprises 
all that part of the great Indian Peninsula which is directly or indirectly 
under British rule or protection. In a popular sense it includes also certain 
countries such as Nepal, which are beyond that area, but whose relations with 
India are a concern of the Foreign and Political Department of the Govern- 
ment, whose envoy resides in the country concerned. These countries will be 
found included in the third part of the Year-Book among Foreign 
Countries. The term British India includes only the districts subject 
to British law, and does not include Indian States. The term is so used, 
unless otherwise stated, in the tables, &c., that follow. 

Government and Constitution. 

The present form of government of the Indian Empire is established 
by various Parliamentary Statutes which are now consolidated in the 
Government of India Act, 1915, as amended by the Government of India 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, the Government of India Act, 1919, the Govern- 
ment of India (Leave of Absence) Act, 1924, the Government of India 
(Aden) Act, 1929, and other amending Acts of no great intrinsic importance. 
All the territories originally under the government of the East India 
Company are vested in His Majesty, and all its powers are exercised in his 
name. Under the Royal Titles Act, 1876, the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland has the additional title of Emperor of India. 

It is the declared policy of Parliament, as stated in the preamble of 
the Act of 1919, implementing the Declaration of August 20, 1917, to 
provide for ‘ the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
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administration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the British Empire.’ The Royal Statu- 
tory Commission was appointed on November 8, 1927, with The Rt. Hon. 
Sir John Simon, K.C.V.O., K.C., as Chairman. It made two visits to India 
in 1928-29, and its report was published in June 1930. 

In October, 1929, it was agreed between the Commission and H.M.G. 
that the Commission’s terms of reference covered consideration of the 
relations of the Indian States with British India, and tliat after the 
Commission had reported a bipartite conference of representatives of 
the British Government, Biitish India and the Indian States should 
be held to formulate proposals for the new Constitution of India. The 
decision to hold this Conference was announced by the Viceroy in India 
in a Gazette Extraordinary on October 31, 1929, together with tlie 
statement that * it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Status.’ The Conference met in London on 
November 12, 1930. 

Oovernment in Enqland . — The administration of the Indian Empire 
in England is entrusted to a Secretary of State for India, assisted by 
a Council of not less than eight and not more than twelve members, 
appointed for five years by the Secretary of State. At least one-half of the 
members must be persons who have served or resided ten years in India, 
and have not left India more than five years previous to their appointment. 
No member can sit in Parliament. The duties of the Council, which 
has no initiative authority, are to conduct the business transacted in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the government of India. Subject to the 
Government ot India Act and rules made thereunder, the expenditure of the 
revenues of India, both in India and elsewhere, is subject to the control of 
the Secretary of State in Council, and no appropriation can be made without 
the concurrence of a majority of votes of the Council. The Secretary of State 
regulates the transaction of business. 

In exercise of the power given by the Government of India Act, a High 
Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom was in 1920 appointed to 
act as agent of the Governor-General of India in Council, and on behalf of 
provincial governments in prescribed cases, and to conduct any business 
assigned to nim by the Secretary of State in Council. 

The salary of the Secretary of State, and the cost of the India Office for 
other than agency services are borne by the British, and not, as formerly, 
by the Indian Exchequer. 

Central Indian Government . — The superintendence, direction and control 
of the civil and military government of India is vested in the Governor- 
General in Council, often styled the Government of India. The Governor- 
General, or Viceroy (so called since 1858), is appointed by the Crown, and 
usually holds office for five years. The Capital of India and the seat of 
government were moved from Calcutta to Delhi in 1912, the latter being 
formed into a separate territory under a Chief Commissioner. The creation 
of the new Capital at New Delhi was completed in December 1929 by the 
entry of the Viceroy into his new residence ‘The Viceroy’s House,’ planned 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. The formal opening took place in February 
1931. The summer seat of the Government is at Simla [April to October]. 

Viceroy and Governor- General of India . — His Excellency the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Willingdon, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C I.E., G.B.E. (April, 
1931). Salary, Rs. 2, 66,000 a year. 
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The following is a list of the past Governors-General of India, with the 
dates of their assumption of office : — 


Warren Hastings , . . 1774 

Sir John Macpherson. . . . 1785 

Earl (Marquis) Cornwallis . . 1786 

Sir J ohn Shore (Lord Teignmonth) . 1793 
Marquis Wellesley .... 1798 
Marquis Cornwallis .... 1805 
Sir Geo. H. Barlow .... 1805 

Earl of Minto .... 1807 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings) . 1813 

Earl Amherst 1823 

Lord W. C. Bentmck .... 1828 

Ijord Auckland 1836 

Lord Ellenborough .... 1842 
Sir H (Lord) Hardinge . . . 1844 

Earl (Marquis) of Dalhousio . . 1848 

Lord Canning .... 1856 


Earl of Elgin 1862 

Sir John (Lord) Lawrence . . ,1864 

Earl of Mayo 1869 

Lord (Earl of) Northbrook . . . 1872 

Lord (Earl) Lytton .... 1876 
Marquis of Ripon .... 1880 
Earl (Marquis) of DulTerin . . . 1884 

Marquis of Lansdowne . . . 1888 

Earl of Elgin 1894 

Lord (Marquis) Curzon of Kedleston. 1899 

Earl of Minto 1905 

Lord (Viscount) Hardhige of Pens- 

hurst 1910 

Lord (Viscount) Chelmsford . . 1916 

Earl (Marquis) of Heading. . . 1921 

Lord (Baron) Irwin .... 1926 


There is an Indian Legislature consisting of the Governor*General and 
two Chambers, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly (opened 
1921). The Council of State consists of 60 members, of whom 33 are elected 
and 27 nominated : not more than 20 may be officials ; but not more than 
17 officials are at present (1929) nominated. The Legislative Assembly 
contains 145 members, 41 nominated, of whom 26 are to be official 
members, and 104 elected. The life of the Council of State is five years, 
and of the Assembly three years, but dissolution may occur sooner, or the 
period may be specially extended by the Governor-General. Joint sittings 
of the two Chambers may be held for the settlement of differences between 
them. The Legislative Assembly was presided over for the first four years 
by a President appointed by the Governor-General ; thereafter he is to be 
elected. This Legislature has power, subject to certain restrictions, to make 
laws for all persons within British India, for all British subjects within 
other parts of India, and for all native Indian subjects of the King in any 
part of the world. The Governor-General, with the assent of His Majesty 
signified, after copies of the proposed enactment have been laid before botli 
Houses of the British Parliament, may enact measures essential for the 
safety, tranquillity, or interests of British India or any part thereof, against 
the wish of the Council or Assembly. 

The Members of the Governor- GeneraPs Executive Council are appointed 
by the Crown i three must have had ten years' service in India, and one 
must be a barrister or pleader of not less than ten years’ standing. They 
have charge of the following Portfolios : — 

Home, — Sir James Creravy K.C.S.I , C.I.E., I.C.S. (July 1927). 

Finance. — Sir George Schuster y K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C. (November, 
1928). 

Educaiioiiy Health and Lands. — Khan Bahadur Mian, Sir Fad 4' Hussain y 
K.C.I.E., Kt. (April 1930). 

Law. — Sir Brojendra Lai Mitiery Kt., Barrister -at- Law (December, 1928). 

Railways and Commerce. — Sir George Rainy y K.O.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S. 
(April, 1927). 

Industries and iaDowr.— Sir Joseph William Bhorcy C.B.E., K.C.I.E., 
' I.C.S. (April 30, 1930). 

The salary of each member is Rs. 80,000 a year. 

The Foreign and PoUtwal Department is directly under the Governor- 
General, The Commander-in-Chief is also the Army Member of the Executive 
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Council. At the head of each Department (except the Railway Department 
which is under the Chief Commissioner of Railways) is one of the Secretaries 
of the Government of India. 

British India is now divided into fifteen administrations. Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Berar, and Assam are 
each under a Governor ; and the N.W. Frontier Province, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Coorg, Baluchistan, Delhi, and Andaman and Nicobar Islands are each 
under a Chief Commissioner as far as British territory is concerned. 
Detailed information regarding the British Provinces will be found at p. 144. 

High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom. — Sir Atul Chandra 
Chatierjee^ K.C.I.Fi. (appointed 192.5), India House, Aldwych, London. 

Provincial Government. — According to the Government of India Act, 
1919, which came into operation in December, 1920, and January, 1921, 
the various mnctions of government are classified as Central and 
Provincial subjects, the latter being practically definitely committed to 
the Provincial Governments, while for purposes of convenience certain 
Central subjects, such as the collection of income tax, may be dealt 
with by the Provincial Governments as the agents of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Governor-General in Council retains unimpaired powers of control 
over the Provincial Governments in their administration of ‘ reserved ’ 
subjects, but in ‘ transferred ’ subjects is only competent to intervene 
where it is necessary to safeguard Central subjects or to decide questions 
where two or more Provinces are concerned, or to safeguard the due exercise 
and performance of any powers and duties possessed by or imposed on the 
Governor- General in Council in regard to the High Commissioner, to the 
raising of loans by local Governments, or under rules made by the Secretary 
of State in Council. The list of subjects transferred to Indian Ministers, 
with certain reservations, includes local self-government, medical administra- 
tion, public health and sanitation, education, public works, agriculture, 
fisheries, co-operative societies, excise, registration, development of 
industries, adulteration, weights and measures, and religious and charitable 
endowments. Certain sources of revenue are definitely allocated to the 
Provinces, which are required to contribute to the Central Government 
certain annual sums which are to be the first charge on their revenues. 

The Provincial Governments are based upon a scheme of dyarchy, 
or dualised form of government, and consist of the Governor-in-Council 
and the Governor acting with Ministers. The Ministers, who are elected 
members of the Legislative Council, have charge of certain Departments 
of Government known as ‘ transferred subjects,’ while others, the ‘ reserved 
subjects,' are administered by the Govemor-in-Council. Thus each side has 
its share in the conduct of the Government, with responsibility for its own 
work, while co-ordination is achieved by the influence of the Governor, who 
is associated with both sections. 

The Governor’s Executive Council consists of not more than four members, 
to be appointed by the Crown, one being qualified by twelve years’ public 
service in India. The Legislative Council contains not more than 20 per 
cent, of official members and at least 70 per cent, (in Burma 60 per cent.) 
elected members, and, in addition to its legislative functions, votes all 
expenditure, subject to certain specified exceptions and to the power of the 
Local Government to incur expenditure, on reserved subjects without the 
Council’s assent if the Governor certifies such expenditure to be necessary. 
The normal duration of the Legislative Council is three years, but it may 
be dissolved sooner by the Governor, or its term specially extended for one 
year. The Ministers are appointed by the Governor to administer the 
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transferred subjects, and are not to be officials. The Governor may not be 
a member of the Legislative Council, but may address the Council. 

The Proyinces to which this new form of government has been applied are 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, United Provinces, Punjab, Central 
Provinces, Coorg, Assam and Burma. The minimum number of members in 
each Legislative Council is : Madras, 118 ; Bombay, 111 ; Bengal, 125 ; United 
Provinces, 118 ; Punjab, 83 j Bihar and Orissa, 98 ; Central Provinces, 70 ; 
Coorg, 17 ; Assam, 63 ; Burma, 92. The numbers may be increased 

There are 7*8 million voters out 'of the population of 247 millions 

in British India, including Burma. In Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 

United Provinces, Punjab, Central Provinces, Assam, Burma, and 
Bihar and Orissa the franchise has been extended to women ; and 

women are eligible as candidates for the Madras, Bombay, United 
Provinces, Central Provinces, and Punjab Councils and for these con- 
stituencies in the Legislative Assembly. 

The provinces are usually formed into divisions under Commissioners, and 
then divided into districts, which are the units of administration. At the 
head of each district is an executive officer (collector and magistrate, or 
deputy- commissioner), who has entire control of the district, subject to 
the control of his official superior. Subordinate to the magistrate (in most 
districts) there are a joint magistrate, an assistant-magistrate, and one or 
more deputy-collectors and other officials. There are 273 of such districts 
in British India. 

Government of Indian States , — The control which the Supreme Govern- 
ment exercises over the Indian States varies considerably in degree ; but they 
are all governed by the Indian Princes, ministers, or councils. The 
Princes have no right to make war or peace, or to send ambassadors to each 
other or to external States ; they maintain military forces within certain 
limits ; the sanction of the Government of India is required before Europeans 
of certain classes can be employed ; and the Supreme Government can exercise 
control in case of misgovernment. Within these limits the more important 
Princes are autonomous in their own territories. Some, but not all of 
them, are required to pay an annual fixed tribute. The number of Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs having a .salute of guns is 119, and of States and Estates 
without a salute, 441. The total area is 598,138 square miles, with a 
population of nearly 70 millions. 

In 1921 a Chamber of Princes was established as a permanent consultative 
body to discuss matters relating to affairs of Imperial or common 
concern. In 1929 a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Harcourt 
Butler reported on the relations between the Paramount Power and the 
Indian States. Action on its recommendations is under consideration. 

Chancellor (1930). — H.H. the Mahaiaja of Patiala. 

Local Self-Government. 

There were at the end of 1927-28, 774 municipalities, with a population 
of 19 millions. The total number of members of the municipal bodies 
was 12,677, of whom 11,786 were non-official. The municipal bodies have the 
care and lighting of the roads, water supply, drainage, sanitation, medical 
relief, vaccination, and education, particularly primary education ; they 
impose taxes, enact bye-laws, make improvements, and spend money, with 
the sanction of the Provincial Government. Their aggregate income in 
1926-27 was Rs. 17,00,52,389, exclusive of loans, sales of securities, 
and other extraordinary receipts amounting to Rs. 19,20,86,861. The 
aggregate expenditure was Rs, 18,42,75,329, excluding extraordinary and 
debt expenditure of Rs. 18,17,84,139. By the Local Self-Government Acts 
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of 1883-84, the elective principle was introduced, in a large or small measure, 
all over India ; and has since been further extended by recent legislation. 
In all larger towns, and in many of the smaller towns, the majority of 
members of committees are elected by the ratepayers ; everywhere the 
majority of town committees consists of Indians, and in many committees 
all the members are Indians. In many municipalities women have the right 
to vote, and in a few they are eligible for election. For rural tracts, except 
in Burma, there were 787 district and sub-district Boards or Councils, and 
469 Union Panchayats in Madras, with 21,426 members in 1927-28, 15,744 
being elected. These Boards are in charge of roads, district schools, 
markets, public health institutions, &c. Their aggregate income iii 1927-28 
was Rs, 15,66,01,554, and expenditure Rs. 15,95,91,764. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress of the Population. 
British Territory 


Year 

Area in sq. mis. 

Population 

(millions) 

Year 

. Area m sq. mis. 

1 

Population 

(millions) 

1871 

860,000 

184*86 

1901 

1,097,901 

231*25 

1881 

876,186 

198*64 

1911 

1,093,074 

243*93 

1891 

964,993 

220*87 

1921 

1,094,300 

247*00 


Following are the leading details of the census of March 10, 1911, and 
that of March 18, 1921 : — 


British Provinces 


Area in 
square miles 
(1921) 

Population 
in 1921 

Population 
in 1911 

increase ui 
Decrease 
1911-1921 

Fop. per 
sq. mile 
1921 

Ajmer-Merwara 


2,711 

495,271 

601,395 


0,124 

188 

Andamans and Nicobars 


3,143 

27,086 

26,459 


027 

9 

Assam 


53,015 

7,606,230 

6,714,299 

+ 

891,981 

143 

Baluchistan > . 


54,228 

420,648 

414,412 


6,236 

8 

Bengal . . 


76,843 

46,696,636 

45,482,605 

-h 

1,212,931 

608 

Bihar and Orissa 


83,161 

34,002,189 

34,489,544 


487,355 

409 

Bihar . 


42,360 

23,380,288 

23,762,429 

— 

872,141 

552 

Orissa . 


13,736 

4,968,873 

5,131,753 


162,880 

862 

Chota Nag'pur . 


27,065 

5,653,028 

5,606,862 

-h 

47,666 

209 

Bombay (Presidency) 


128,621 

19,348,219 

19,696,266 


348,047 

157 

Bombay 


77,035 

16,012,842 

8,279,377 

16,136,666 

— 

124,324 

208 

Sind . 


46,506 

3,513,436 


234,058 

71 

Aden , 


80 

56,500 

46,165 


10,335 

706 

Burma 


233,707 

13,212,192 

12,115,217 

-t* 

1,096,975 

67 

Central Provinces A Berar 

99,870 

13,912,760 

13,916,158 


3,898 

139 

Central Provinces 

, 

82,109 

10,837,444 

10,858,996 


21,552 

132 

Berar 


17,767 

8,075,316 

8,057,162 

+ 

18,154 

173 

Coorg 


1,582 

168 888 

174,976 


11,188 1 

104 

Delhi 

. 

593 

488,188 

418,447 

+ 

74,741 

823 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 


142,260 

42,318,985 

41,405,404 

+ 

918,581 1 

29 

Province i 


13,419 

2,261,340 

2,196,933 

■f 

54,407 

168 

Punjab 


99,846 

20,686,024 

19,578,578 


1,106,451 

207 

United ProvinceB . 


106,295 

45,376,787 

46,807,400 

- 

1,481,708 

427 

Agra . 


82,187 

83,209,146 

84,249,486 

— 

1,040,841 

404 

Oudh . 


24,158 

12,166,642 

12,558,004 

- 

891,362 

604 

Total Provinces 


1,094,800 

247,003,293 

243,983,178 

+ 8,070,116 

220 


^ Districts and Administered Territories. 
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In 191 1 the population of British India consisted of 124,707,915 males and 
119,225,263 females ; in 1921, of 126,872,116 males and 120,131,177 females. 

The following Indian States and Agencies were in political relations 
with the Indian Government at the time of the 1921 census : — 


State or Agency 

Area in 
square miles 
m 1921 

Population 
m 1921 

Population 
m 1911 

Increase or 
Decrease 
1911-1921 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1921 

Assam (Manipur) State . 

8,456 

884,016 

346,222 

+ 

37,794 

45 

Baluchistan States . 

80,410 

378,977 

420,291 

- 

41,314 

5 

Baroda State . 

8,127 

2,126,522 

2,032,798 

+ 

93,724 

202 

Bengal States . 

5,434 

896,926 

822,565 

3,945,209 

+ 

74,361 

165 

Bihar and Orissa States . 
Bombay States (including 

28,648 

3,059,669 


14,460 

138 


States m the Western 
India Agency) 

63,453 

7,409,429 

7,388,051 


21,378 

117 

Central India Agency 

61,531 

5,997,023 

2,066,900 

6,129,019 


131,096 

116 

Central Provinces States . 

31,176 

2,117,152 


50,252 

66 

Gwalior Slate . 

26,357 

3,186,075 

3,227,961 

— 

41,886 

121 

Hyderabad State 

82,698 

12,471,770 

13,374,676 

— 

902,906 

151 

Kashmir State . 

84,258 

8,320,518 

3,158,126 

+ 

162,392 

39 

Madras States Agency . 

10,696 

5,460,312 

4,811,841 

4- 

648,471 

511 

Mysore State . 

N.W Frontier Province 

29,475 

5,978,892 

5,806,193 

-t* 

172,699 

203 

(Agencies A Tribal areas) 

25,500 

2,825,136 

1,622,094 

+ 1,203,042 

111 

Punjab States Agency 

37,059 

4,416,036 

9,844,384 

4,212,794 

4- 

208,242 

119 

Rajputana Agency . 

128,987 

10,530,432 


686,048 

76 

Sikkim State . 

2,818 

81,721 

87,920 


6,199 

29 

United Provinces States . 

5,949 

1,184,881 

1,189,874 

— 

54,993 

191 

Total States 

711,032 

71,939,187 

71,223,218 

4- 

715,969 

101 

Total India . 

1,805,332 

318,942,480 

315,156,396 

4- 

3,786,084 

177 


Total population, Census March 8, 1981, 851,500,000. 


The following table shows the figures of previous decades: — 


Census 

of 

Population 

Variation per 
cent, .since 
previous census 

1872 

206,162,360 



1881 

253,896,380 

-f 23 2 

1891 

287,314,b71 

-f 13 2 


Census 

of 

Population 

Variation per 
cent, since 


previous census 

1901 

294,301,056 

•f 2*5 

1911 

315,150,390 

4“ 71 

1921 

318,942,480 

+ 12 


The following table, in millions, applies to India, British territory and 
Indian States, in 1921 : — 



Unmarried. 

Mamed. 

Widowed. 

1 Total. 

Males .... 


71*1 

10*3 


Females 

1 64*8 

71*6 

26*8 



Total Population classified by age and civil condition . . 315*3 

II. Population according to Language, &c. 

The following are the languages more prevalent than English, with the 
numbers (in thousands) of people who speak them : — 
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Language 

No. of 
speakers 
(OOO’s 

Language 

No. of 
speakers 
(OOO’s 

Language 

No. of 
speakers 
(OOO’s 


omitted) 

1921 


omitted) 

1921 


omitted) 

1921 

Western Hindi . 

96,715 

Malayalam . 

7,498 

Kashmiri . 

1,269 

Bengali 

49,294 

Lalinda or West- 

Kurukh or Oraofl 

866 

Telugu 

23,601 

ern Panjabi . 

5,652 

Tulu . 

692 

Marathi 

18,798 

1 Kherwari . 

3,503 

3,372 

Balochi 

' 485 

Tamil . 

18,780 

Sindhi 

Kandhi or Kui . 

484 

Punjabi 

16,234 

, Bhili . 

1,S5G 

Sgaw . 

368 

R^asthani . 

12,681 

Assamese . 

1,727 

Pwo . 

! 352 

Kinarese 

10,874 

Western Pahari . 

1,634 

Manipuri . 

1 343 

Oriya . 

10,143 

Gondi . 

1,617 

Shan (unspeci- 

, 327 

Gujarati 

9,552 

Pashto 

1,496 

fied) 


Burmese . 

8,423 

Eastern Hindi . 

1,400 

1 


The English language comes next in order with 308,071. 


The British-born population was in 1911, 122,919; in 1921, 115,000. In 1921, the 
total number of persons not born in India, including the French and Portuguese posses- 
sions, was 603,526. Of these, 343,890 were from countries contiguous to India ; 
128,686, other countries in Asia; 115,606, the United Kingdom; 10,587, European, 
American, or Australasian countries; 4,757 born in Afnca, Ac., or at sea. 


III. Occupations of the Population. 

Distribution of the total population of India according to the occupations 
by which they were supported in 1921 : — 



Thous 

- 

Thous. 

Pasture and agriculture . 

229,045 

Trade .... 

18,115 

Fishing and hunting 

1,607 

Including — 


Mines, quarries, salt, Ac, 

542 

Hotels, caf68, Ac , an i 


Industry 

88,167 

other trade in foodstufifs 

9,989 

Including — 


Trade in textiles 

1,286 

Textiles .... 

7,848 

Banks, exchange, msur- 


Dress and toilet 

7,425 

ance, Ac. 

993 

Wood 

3,614 

Other tiades 

5,846 

Food industries . 

3,100 

Army and Navy 

768 

Ceramics . 

2,215 

Air Force 

1 

Building industries . 

1,754 

Police .... 

1,423 

Metals .... 

1,802 

Public administration 

2,644 

Chemicals, Ac. . 

1,194 

Professions and liberaliarts 

5,021 

Hides, skins, Ac, 

731 

Including : Religion . 

2,458 

Other Industries 

3,484 

Instruction 

805 

Transport (including postal, 


Medicine . 

660 

telegraph, and telephone 


Others 

1,098 

services) .... 

4,331 

Domestic service 

4,570 



All others 

14,883 



Total 

316,055* 


> The population here dealt with falls short of the actual population by 2,887,000 
persons who were not enumerated by occupation. 


IV. Movement of the Population. 

The ratio of births and deaths in British India per thousand of the popu« 
lation under registration is officially recorded as follows 
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Province. 

Birth rates 

Death 

rates 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Delhi 

40*53 

84*86 

80*32 

34*86 

Bengal Presidency . 

27*7 

29*6 

25 6 

25-5 

United Provs. of Agra A Oudh. 

3d *72 

38*24 

22*59 

24*15 

Punjab 

42 3 

46*3 

27*46 

24*7 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

45*58 

46*51 

81,31 

33*66 

Burma 

25*08 

25*86 

19 55 

21*28 

Assam 

30*25 

81 24 

28*47 

22 16 

Bihar and Orissa 

37*6 

38*3 

25-1 

26*3 

Madras Presidency 

36*5 

37 4 

24 3 

26*4 

Bombay Presidency 

86 85 

38*17 

25*72 

27*28 

N W. Front. Prov 

29 3 

8*2*5 

22 05 

19*3 

Coorg 

19*17 

17 94 

31 36 

81*21 

Ajrner-Merwara 

30 46 

33 32 

26 18 

25*90 

Total 

35*27 

86-78 

24*89 

25*59 


The registered deaths in 1928 numbered 6,180,114, of which eholeia 
accounted for 351,305 ; plague, 121,242; fevers, 3,428,951; dysentery and 
diarrhoea, 221,338. The births registered were 8,882,573 (4,611,688 males 
and 4,270,885 females). 

The number of emigrants from India under the Indian Emigration Act, 
1922, was 136,489 during 1929. The emigration of unskilled labour is at 
present lawful to Ceylon and Malaya only, and of skilled labour to all 
countries, subject to certain safeguards. 

V. Principal Towns. 


Tha urban population of India (excluding Aden) in 1921 was as follows ; — 


Towns with 

No. 

Population 

Over 100,000 

35 

8,211,704 

50,000—100,000 .... 

64 

3,517,749 

20,000— 50,000 . 

199 

5,925,675 

10,000— 20,000 .... 
5,000— 10,000 .... 

450 

6,209,583 

885 

6,223,011 

Under 6,000 

690 

2,331,054 

Total. .... 

2,313 

32,418,776 


The population (1921) of the principal towns of India was as follows ; — 


Towns 
Bombay 
Calcutta (with 
suburbs) ^ 
Madras . 
Hyderdbad 
Rangoon 
Delhi . 
Lahore . 
Ahmeddbdd 
Lucknow 


Population 

.1,175,914 

.1,132,246 
. 626,911 
. 404,187 
341,962 
, 304,420 

. 281,781 
. 274,007 
. 240,666 


Towns 

Population 

Bangalore 

. 237,496 

Karachi . 

. 216,883 

Cawnpore 

. 216,436 

Poona 

. 214,796 

Benares . 

, 198,447 

Agra 

. 185,632 

Amritsar 

. 160,218 

Allahdbdd 

. 157,220 

Mandalay 

. 148,917 

Ndgpur . 

. 145,193 


Towns 
Srinagar . 
Madura . 
Bareilly 
Meerut . 
Trichinopoly 
Jaipur . 
Patna 
Sholdpur 
Dacca 
Surat 


Population 

141,735 

138,894 

129,469 

122,609 

120,422 

120,207 

119,976 

119,581 

119,450 

117,434 


» Including Howrah it was 1,827,547. 
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Towns Population 

Ajmer . . 113,512 

Jubbulpore . 108,793 

Peshdwar . 104,462 

Rawalpindi . 101,142 

Baroda . . 94,712 

Indore . . 93,091 

Multan . . 84,806 

Mysore . . 83,951 

Moradabad . 82,671 

Calicut . . 82,334 

Hyderabad 

(Bombay) 81,838 
Lashkar . . 80,387 
Imphal . . 80,003 

Ambala . . 76,326 
Jodhpur. . 73,480 

Rampur . . 73,156 

Trivandrum . 72,784 

Shahjahanpur. 72,616 

Of the Christians the 


Towns Population 

Jullundur . 71,008 

Sialkot . . 70,619 

Bikaner . . 69,410 

Hubli . 69,206 

Bhdgalpur . 68,878 

Gaya . . 67,562 1 

Aligarh (Koil) 66,963! 
Jh^si . . 66,432 

Coimbatore . 65,788 

Bhatpara . 65,609 

Saharanpur . 62,261 

Conj ee veram . 61,376 

Moulmein . 61,301 

Kumbakonam . 60, 7 00 

Tanjore . 59,913 

Bhavnagar . 59,392 

Gorakhpur . 57,985 1 

Fyzabad . 56,620: 

Kolhapur . 55,5941 

following are the chief sub< 


Towns 
Shikapur. 
Mirzapur. 
Ferozepore 
Negapatam 
Darbhanga 
Cocanada 
Muttra . 
Salem 

Farukhabad 
Cuttack . 
Cuddalore 
Quetta . 
Patiala 
Bhopal . 
Alwar 
Jamnagar 
Bellary . 


Population 

55,503 

54,994 

54,351 

54,016 

53,700 

53,348 

52,840 

52,244 

51,567 

51,007 

50,527 

49,001 

47,531 

45,094 

44,760 

42,495 

39,842 


divisions (1921 census):- 



Education. 

The following statistics are those of the census of 1921 : 


Males 

Females 


Able to read and 
write 

' 1978417438 ■ 
2,782,213 
22,623,651 


Unable to read and 
write 

142,623,691 “ 
_J50, 807,889 
293,431,580 


162,465,129 

163,590,102 

316,055,2311 


• This number falls short of the total population of India by 2,887,249 persons 
enumerated in tracts where literacy was not recorded. 

The extent of literacy by sox and religion is thus shown : — 


Numbers per raillo who are literate for all ages, 5 and over 


Religion 

1921 

1911 

1901 


Persons' Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males Females 

Persons 

Males J 

Females 

All Religions 

82 189 

21 

69 

122 12 

61 

112 

8 

Hindu , 

75 180 

16 

64 

116 9 

67 

107 

5 

Sikh . 

68 107 

16 

77 

121 16 

66 

110 

8 

Musalman . 

68 93 

9 

44 

80 6 

38 

70 

4 

Christian 

286 865 

1 

210 

263 

839 159 

246 

335 

147 
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The persons with a knowledge of English numbered 2*5 millions. 

Educational institutions in India are of two classes : — (a) those in which 
the course of study conforms to the standards prescribed by the Department of 
Public Instruction or by the Universities or Boards of Sccondaiy and Inter- 
mediate Education, and either undergo inspection by the Department, or 
regularly present pupils at the public examinations held by the Department 
Universities or the Boards. These institutions are called ‘Recognised,’ 
but may be under public or private management, (b) Those that do 
not fulfil these conditions. These are called ‘Unrecognised.’ As regards 
recognised institutions, the S3^stem of education operates, in general, 
through (i) the Primary Schools, which aim at teaching, through the vernac- 
ular languages, reading, writing, and other elementary knowledge ; (ii) the 
Secondary Schools, in which the instruction does not go beyond the matricu- 
lation or school-leaving certificate standard. The schools are divided into 
English or vernacular, and also into high and middle schools ; (iii) the 
Intermediate Colleges ; and (iv) the Colleges. The colleges are affiliated 
to eight federal universities — Calcutta (1857), Madras (1857), Bombay (1857), 
Punjab (1882), Patna (1917), Nagpur (1923), Andhra (1926), and Agra 
(1927). There are also six unitary teaching and residential universities — 
Allahabad (1887), Lucknow (1920), Rangoon (1920), Dacca (1921), Delhi 
(1922), and Annamalai (1929) ; two denominational universities — the Hindu 
University at Benares (1916), and the Muslim University at Aligarh (1920) 
and two universities in Indian States — Mysore (1916) and Hyderabad 
(Osmania) (1918). 

There are in addition, various institutions of a special character, such 
as technical schools teaching arts and industries, engineering, &c. ; law 
schools ; medical schools and colleges ; and training colleges and normal 
schools for the training of teachers, schools for adults, defectives, criminal 
and hill tribes, labourers and factory children ; and reformatoiy schools for 
juvenile offenders. 

The following table gives the number of institutions and scholars in 1928-29 
in British India, including Ajmer-Merwara, British Baluchistan, the Civil 
and Military Station of Bangalore, and the administered areas in Indian 
States : — 



Institutions 

Scholars 

Type of Institution 



In Insti- 

In Insti- 


For Males 

For Females 

tiitions 

tutions 

General Bducatioa : 

- 


for Males 

for Females 

Universities .... 

16 

— - 

8,078 

— 

Arts and Science colleges 

223 

19 

67,163 

1,364 

Secondary schools . 

11,566 

1,021 

1,952,493 

159,483 

Primary schools . 

171,386 

30,302 

7,860,619 

1,182,972 

Total 

Special Education : 

183,191 

31,342 

9,908,858 

1,293,819 

Professional colleges 

64 

7 

17,425 

227 

Training schools . 

543 

201 

25,753 

5,597 

Special schools 

8,258 

188 

287,279 i 

9,044 

Total j 

Indigenom schools : 

8,865 

, 896' 

3307457 1 

'““14,S68~* 

Unrecognised institutions . 

.30,792 

8,430 

641,470 

76,872 


^222,848^ 

1 35.168 

10,780,260 

1,885,659 ^ 

Grand Total 

258,016 

12,165,839 


* There are six Boards of Secondary or Intermediate Education in British India whicli 
are not included in this table. 
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There were in 1928-29 in British India 223,796 ‘recognised’ institutions 
with 11,547,497 scholars, and 34,222 ‘unrecognised ’ with 618,342 scholars. 

The following was the educational expenditure for recognised institutions 
in recent years from fees, provincial resources, local rates, municipal funds, 
endowments, etc. : — 


Year j 

Rs. 

! Year 

Rs. 

1923-24 

19,90,36,346 

i 1926-27 

24,58,47,572 

1924-25 

20,87,02,222 

! 1927-28 

1 25,82,78,819 

1925-26 

22,77,83,531 

1928-29 

27,07,32,253 


A system of State Scholarships exists by which it is possible for a boy 
to pass from the village school to the University. There are also State 
Scholarships, awarded by local Governments and the Government of India, 
to enable the holders to study in the United Kingdom for two or more 
years. 

During 1928-29 the following newspapers and periodicals were published : 
in Madras, 310 ; Bombay, 314 ; Bengal, 742 ; United Provinces, 620 ; Punjab, 
409 ; Burma, 154 ; Bihar and Orissa, 140 ; Central Provinces and Berar, 65 ; 
Assam, 45 ; Delhi, 79 ; N.W.F. P., 11. The number of printing presses was 
5,919 ; and 2,332 books in English or other European languages and 14,815 in 
Indian languages were piibliahetl. 


Justice and Crime. 

The Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, and also the 
Province of Agra, the province of Bihar and Orissa, the province of the 
Punjab and the Province of Burma, have each a supreme high court, with 
14, 10, 16, 12, 11, 13 and 11 judges, respectively, in 1930, There is appeal to 
the Privy Council in England. Oudh has a chief court. The Central 
Provinces and Berar, North-West Frontier Province, Coorg, Sind, and Chota 
Nagpur have judicial commissioners. For Assam the high court of Calcutta is 
the highest judicial authority. Below' these courts are, for criminal cases, Courts 
of Session, and below these. Courts of Magistrates (first, second, and third 
class). The inferior civil courts are determined by special acts or regulations 
in each province. The most extensive system consists of the sessions judge 
acting as a ‘ District Judge’; subordinate judges ; and below them ‘Munsifs.’ 
There are also numerous special courts to try small causes. Side by side with 
the civil courts there are revenue courts, presided over by officers charged 
with the duty of settling and collecting the land revenue. The number of 
civil suits instituted in 1928 was 2,326,000, and of persons under trial in 
criminal cases 2,211,000. 

Nearly all the civil judges, and the great majority of the magistrates, in the 
courts of original jurisdiction are Indians ; in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
the proportion of Indians in the appellate court is considerable. 

The civil police in 1928 were 192,635 in strength, varying from 4*2 per 
10,000 of the population in Bihar and Orissa to 26 per 10,000 in the North- 
West Frontier Province. 
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Finance.^ 

(Es. 10 = £1.) 

Figures from 1928 converted at Rs. 13J = £1. 


Y ears 
ended 
March 31 

In India 3 

Revenue 

In England 

Total 

E>ponditure Charged to Revenue 

In India 3 I in England | Total 


jei,ooo 

ie 1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1927 

127,881 

8,819 

131,700 

104,580 1 

27,120 

131,700 

1928 

92,939 

2,. 508 

95,447 

68,842 

26,605 

95,447 

1929 

94,356 

2,371 

96,727 

69,615 

27,349 

96,964 

1980 2 

95,579 

3,935 

99,514 

70/211 

29,102 

99,813 

1931 2 

99,141 

2,590 

101,731 

72,922 

28,164 

101,086 


1 Since tbe introduction of the Reforms from April 1, 1921, definite sources of revenue 
are now allocated to Provincial Governments. Hence the accounts and estimates of the 
Government of India now embrace only the transactions of the Central Government. 
Provincial Governments used to pay annual contributions to the Central Government. 
The contributions in the first year were Rs. 983 lakhs. These were reduced to Rs 608 lakhs 
in 1926-27. In 1927-28 there was a permanent remission of 350 lakhs, and a non-recurring 
remission of the balance Rs. 258 lakhs. There was complete and final remission of Pio- 
vincial contributions from 1928-29. 

Estimates. 

3 Fxguies for the Central Government only, and including Exchange, 


The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure of the 
Central Government, in India and England, for 1930-31 (Budget estimates) . — 


RKVEN'UE. !■ ExpENOII’URK. 


Heads of Revenue. 

1930-1931 

1 Heads of Kxpendiluic. 


1930-1931 

Customs .... 

Rs. 

54,63,81,000 

Cu8tom.s 



K.S 

98,14,000 

Taxes on Income . 

17,00,78,000 

Taxes on Income . 



76,89,000 

Balt 

7,04,83,000 

Salt 



1,. 33, 40, 000* 

Opium 

2,71,80,000 

Opium . 



64,57,000 

Land Revenne 

40,17,000 

Ijand Revenue 



10,30,000 

Excise ..... 

53,82,000 

Excise . 



17,59,000 

Stamps 

28,84,000 

Stamps . 



65,000 

Forest 

32,46,000 

Forests . 



40,91,000* 

Registration .... 

1,60,000 

73,98,000 

Registration . 



80,000 

Tributes from Indian States. 

Railways 



32,36,4.3,000 

Railways (net receipts). . j 

88,10,00,000 

Irrigation 



26,71,000 

Irrigation (net receipts) . , 

14,25,000 

Posts and Telegraphs 



92,78,000 

Posts and Telegraphs (net 


Debt Services. 



17,81,58,000 

re^’eipts) .... 

21,52,000 

Civil Administration 



13,26,69,000 

Interest Receipts . 

.33,45,31,000 

Currency and Mint 



77,66,000 

Civil Administration . 

1,06,44,000 

Civil Works . 



2,81,00,000 

Currency and Mint 

1 2,89,15,000 

Miscellaneous 

, 


4,16,87,000 

Civil Works .... 

26,17,000 

Military Services . 



1 57,97,08,000 

Miscellaneous, 

1 80,11,000 

Extraordinary Items 



50,000 

Military Receipts , 
Extraordinary Items . 

3,62,08,000 

1 32,00,000 



Total. 

1,35,64,11,000 

Total . 



1,34,78,11,000 


* Includes Rs. 1,82,000 for capital outlay on Balt Works. 

* Includes Rs. 4,51,000 for Forest capital outlay. 


The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure of the 
Provincial Governments for 1930-31 (Budget estimates): — 
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Rkvknue. 


Expenditure. 


Heads of He\enue. 

1930-1931 

Heads of Expendituie. 

1930*1931 


Rs. 


Bs. 

Land Revenue 

35,85,09,860 

Land Revenue 

4,27,62,183 

Stamps 

13,61,15,000 

Stamps 

31,80,318 

Excise 

19,55,85,700 

Excise 

2,05,09,232 

Taxes on Income . 

29,26,000 

Forests 

3,46,17,064 

Forests 

5,70,99,143 

1,40,36,900 

Registration . 

77,58,220 

Registration .... 

Scheduled Taxes . 

38,000 

Scheduled 'faxes . 

39,59,000 

Assignments AConti ibutions 

— 

Interest , 

2,46,96,100 

Interest ... , 

3,42,45,394 

Receipts by Civil Department 
Mibcellanooua 

4, OS, 30, 95.3 

Salaries, etc , of Civil Depts, 

67,19,43,352 

1,77,17,000 

Miscellaneous . 

7,22,39,112 

Railways . . , . 

2,85,000 

Railways • . . . 

73,134 

Irrigation .... 

7,77,47,301 

Irrigation . . . . 

6,86,39,657 

Civil Works . 

98,25,800 

Civil Works .... 

12,23,96,702 

Assignments* Contributions 
ExtmorcUnary Items . 

1,00 64,000 

Extraordinary Items . 

20,000 

Total .... 

95,51,58,657 

Total .... 

90,84,22,274 


The estimated capital expenditure of the Central Government on State 
railways in 1930-31 was 12,562,000/., and initial expenditure on New 
Delhi, 388,800/. 

The following table shows the receipts of both the Central and Provincial 
Governments from the most impoitant sources of revenue in recent years : — 


Year ended 
March 31 

Land! 

Opium 

Salt’-^l Stamps 

Excise 8 

Cus- 
toms 4 

Taxes 
on In- 
conie^* 

Railways 

(net 

receipts) 

Irrigation 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1925-2(3 

36,802 

4,100 

6,330 

13,656 

19,897 

47,780 

10,120 

34,434 

6,287 

1926-27 

34,888 

4,381 

(3,698 

13,196 

19,827 

47,381 

15,983 

34,093 

6,801 

1927-28 

26,765 

2,959 

4,974 

10,184 

10,208 

M.S66 

36,161 

11,570 

29,042 

5,215 

1928-29 

24,872 

2,449 

2,312 

5,699 

14,083 

36,960 

12,792 

28,130’ 

6,782 

1929-.30® 

20,4SC 

5,041 

10,634 

15,857 

38,266 

13.049 

i 27 823 

5,67s 

1930 81* 

27,194 

1 

2,038 

5,286 

10,425 

16,078 

40,979 

13,718 

28,697 

5,938 


1 Exclusive of Portion of Laud Keveiiue due to imgation. 

2 The salt duty was raised ui 1P28, and reduced to previous level in 1924, 

The Excise revenue is derived from intoxicating liquors, hemp drugs, and opium con- 
sumed m the country. The bulk of the revenue comes from spirits. The excise systems 
and rates of duty vary from province to province. 

4 Liquors, petroleum, sugar, tobacco, cotton manufactures, metals, manufactured 
articles, are the cliief items from which the customs revenue is derived. Under this head 
are also included the proceeds of export duties on rice, on jute (imposed in 1916), on tea 
(imposed in 1916, abolished in 1927), and on hides (imposed in 1919); and of excise duties 
on motor spirit (imposed in 1917), and on kerosene (imposed in 1922). The import of silver 
bullion and coin except under liceuce was prohibited in July, 1917, but the prohibition 
was withdrawn during 1920-21. 

8 Includes the proceeds of a super-tax imposed in 1917. 

6 The figures from 1924-25 to 1926-27 have been converted at the rate of Rs.lO to the £, 
and those Irom 1927-2© at the rate of Ks 13| to the £, 

7 Includes the proceeds of an excess profits duty imposed in April, 1919. 

Estimates. 

Land Revenue . — This is levied according to an assessment on estates or hold- 
ings. In tlie greater part of Bengal, and I3ihar and Orissa, about one-fourth 
of Madras, and some districts of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the 
assessment was fixed permanently at the end of the 18th century ; while it is 
fixed periodically at intervals of from twelve to forty years over the rest of 
India. For details as to the nature of the different tenures of land that prevail 
in India see the Year-Book for 1888, p. 799. See also under AoRiouLTirRE. 
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The land revenue was contributed in 1929-30 (revised estimate) as 
follows : — 


Admiuistrations 
India, General 
Baluchistan 

N.W. Frontier Province 
Madras .... 
Bombay .... 
Bengal .... 
United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh . . . . 


Rs. 

6,41,000 

11,06,000 

22,47,000 

6.28.96.000 

4.98.54.000 

8.28.96.000 

6.99.98.000 


Administrations 
Punjab .... 
Burma .... 
Shan States Federation . 
Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam .... 
Coorg .... 


Rs. 

2.64.21.000 

6.53.66.000 

4.76.000 

1.77.03.000 

2.09.32.000 

1.22.38.000 

3.78.000 


Opium . — In British territory the cultivation of the poppy for the production 
of opium IS practically confined to the United Provinces, and the area under 
cultivation in that Province is being gradually reduced. Opium is also 
grown in many of the Indian States of Central and Northern India. The 
question of suppressing poppy cultivation in these States has been investi- 
gated by a Committee, which started work in November, 1927. After giving 
careful consideration to the report submitted by the Committee, the Govern- 
ment of India have formulated a scheme which forms at present the basis of 
negotiations with the States. Public auctions at Calcutta were discontinued 
from April 1926. Export to China was prohibited in 1913 ; and in June 1926 
the Government of India decided to reduce progressively exports of opium 
from India, except for strictly medical and scientific purposes, so as to ex- 
tinguish them altogether at the end of 1935. The maximum for each country 
IS fixed, and a reduction of 10 per cent, of the 1926 exports is made each year. 

Army Expenditure . — The net expenditure in recent years on military 
services is given as follows : — 


Year ended March Sit 

- 

Tear ended March 81 


1 

Rs. Crores , 


R^ Ciorc-^ 

1924 ! 

56.23 

1928 

54.79 

1925 * 

55,63 

1929 

55.10 

1926 

56.00 1 

I 1930 CEs* images) 

55 10 

1927 I 

55.97 

1 1931 (Estimates) 

54 35 


DeU , — On March 31, 1930, out ot a total debt of 1,131.72 orores (sterling 
portion converted at l8. 6fl?. *= R. 1), 772.52 crores were productive in rail- 
ways, telegraphs and irrigation; 177.02 crores were unproductive; 39.73 
crores on account of cash, bullion and securities held on Treasury account ; 
and 142.45 crores were incurred on behalf of Provincial Governments. 

Finance of Separate Oovernments^ and Local Finance . — The revenue and 
expenditure of each Government, Central and Provincial, in 1928-29 (revised 
estimates) were as follows ; — 


Government 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

Re 

India, Central 

1,32,84,08,000 

1,32,49,08,000 

Madras .... ... 

18,75.88,000 

17,53,75.600 

Bombay 

16,02,48,000 

15,97,54.000 

Bengal 

11,38,46,000 

11,48,56,000 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

13,18,60,720 

12,87,17,660 

Punjab . 

11,37,40,000 

11,49 61,000 

Burma . . 

10,45,29,000 

11,22,21,000 

Stan States Federation 

50,93,000 

66.08,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

6,88,59,000 

6,11,35,000 

Central Provinces 

6,38,68,000 

5,54,83,600 

Assam 

2,73,69,000 

2,92,81,000 

Coorg .... .... 

15,51,000 

15,06,000 


Local Funds . — The above excludes the revenue and expenditure of muni- 
cipalities and of district and local boards. The income of the former is 
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derived mainly from rates, octroi, taxes on houses, lands, vehicles and 
animals, tolls, and assessed taxes ; and of the latter from cesses on land. 
The gross income for 1927-28 of all municipalities was Rs. 36, 21, 39,250, 
The gross expenditure was Rs. 36, 60, 59, 468. The income of district and 
local boards was Rs.16,56,01,554, and the expenditure Rs. 15,95, 91,764. 

Defence. 

The defence forces of India consist of units of the Royal Air Force, units 
of the British Regular Army, the Indian Army, the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces, the Indian Army Reserve and the Indian State Forces. With the 
exception of the last, these forces are administered by the Air Vice-Marshal 
and the headquarters staff of the Army in I ndia respectively, under the supreme 
control of the Commander-in-Chief, who is the Army-Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. The military forces are organised into the Northern, 
Southern, Eastern and Western Commands, and the Burma Independent 
district ; each Command contains a number of districts and independent 
brigades. The garrison of Aden was transferred in 1927 from the Indian 
to the Home Comraafid. 

The Biitish regular forces in India are paid by the Indian exchequer. 
They are organised in brigades and divisions with the Indian Army, the 
normal proiiortion being 1 British battalion to 3 Indian. There are 19 J 
Indian Pack Batteries. The personnel of the remaining batteries of Horse, 
Field and Garrison Artillery is wholly British except for a proportion of 
Indian drivers. The Tank Corps and Royal Air Force are wholly British. 

The Auxiliary Force, organised under the Indian Auxiliary Force Act, 
1920, is confined to persons of British extraction. Enrolment is voluntary, 
but entails periodical training extending to 64 hours annually for infantry 
and 80 hours for other arms. The force, which comprises all arms, is liable 
to be called out or embodied for local service within strictly defined limits, 
and acts as a second line to the permanent garrison of India. Its strength 
in 1929 was 31,600. 

The Indian Territorial Force was brought into existence in 1920, and is 
organised on the lines of a militia, with an annual training of 28 days. It is 
intended to form a second line to the regular Indian Army in time of war, the 
whole of its personnel being liable to general service. Its strength in 1930 was 
18 provincial, 4 urban, and 11 university training corps units. Strength, 
15,400. 

The Army in India Reserve has been recently constituted, in 2 classes : 
class A, of men who have completed from 5 to 7 years’ army service with 
less than 15 years' combined service ; class B, of men up to 15 years’ 
combined service. Strength in 1929 was 32,436. 

The Indian State Forces are raised and maintained by Indian States, and 
are trained under the supervision of British officers, who act in an advisory 
capacity. Strength, in 1929, 44,000. 

The composition of the forces in India was, in 1930, except for Indian 
State Forces, as follows : — 



Cavalry 

Regiments 

R.H.A. 

Batteries 

R.F.A. 

Batteries 

Medium 

Batteries 

Pack Batteries 

S. h M. Field 
Troops 

S. A M. Field 
Companies 

Infantry 

Battalions 

Pioneer 

Battalions 

Armonied Car 
Companies 

British . 

Indian 

5 

21 

4 

44 

- ! 

6 1 
19^ 

4 , 

24i 

45 

123 

7 

8 
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Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. 



Cavalry 

Regiments 

R.F. & R.G.A. 
Batteries 

Engineenng 

Units 

Railway 

Battalions 

OQ 

M.G. Corps 
Units 

R.A y. Corps 
Units 

University 
Training Corps 

Auxiliary Force .... 
Territorial Force .... 

10 

21 

i 

4 

17 

25 

22 


4 

1 

11 


The strength of the British army in India in 1930 was 61,284, and 
of the Indian Army 168,660. The Field Army is organised in 4 divisions 
and 5 cavalry brigades. 

The supply and transport services are provided by the Indian Army 
Service Corps. The medical services of the British troops are provided 
by the Royal Army Medical Corps, and those of the Indian Army by the 
Indian Medical Service. 

Theie are units of the Indian Army serving in Iraq, Palestine, and 
Colonial stations. These are paid by the British exchequer. 

The 7th Light Cavalry, the 16th Light Cavalry, the 2/lst Madias 
Pioneers, the 4/ 19th Hy<ierabad Regt., the 6th Royal Battn. 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry, the l/7th Rajput Regt., the l/14th Punjab Regt, and the 
2/lst Punjab Regt. have been selected for Indianisation. Ten Indian 
gentlemen are now nominated annually to the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, to enable them to quality for commissions in the Indian Army. The 
preliminary education is given at the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military 
College at Dehra Dun. 

The Royal Air Force m India comprises 6 squadrons organised in 3 wings 
of 2 squadrons each ; the Aircraft Depot and Aircraft Parks are directly 
under R.A.F. Headquarters, India. Its establishment is 260 officers and 
1,912 British and 148 Indian other ranks. 

The Government of India has decided to complete the reconstruction of 
the Royal Indian Marine in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee of 1925, but the force will not have the right to 
be called the Royal Indian Navy. It has now, however, become a com- 
batant force serving under conditions similar to those originally proposed for 
the Royal Indian Navy. At present the seagoing units of ihe R. I M. com- 
prise the 4 sloops HindtoHan (completed 1930), Cornwallis^ Clive and 
LaiorencCy 2 surveying vessels and 2 patrol vessels. 

Agriculture and Industry, 

Agriculture^ Land Tenure^ d:c,- The chief industry of India has always 
been agriculture. The total number of the population supported by agri- 
culture, including forestry and raising of livestock, was, according to the 
census of 1921, a little more than 229 millions out of a total population of 
318 millions. In most of the provinces there is a Department of Land 
Records, and in every province a Department of Agriculture. There are 
staffs of experts in the provinces ; an Imperial staff of experts with a fully 
equipped central station. Research Institute and College for post graduate 
training of private students and of those who have completed the Agri- 
cultural Course in provincial colleges ; a Civil Veterinary Department for the 
prevention and cure of cattle diseases ; an Imperial Institute for veterinary 
research for the preparation of sera and antitoxins, and an Imperial Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying. Following the recommendations made 
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by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, an Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research has been established by the Government of India with the object 
of promoting, guiding and co ordinating agriculture and veterinary research 
throughout India. Improved varieties of crops have been introduced in 
over 12 million acres, the average increased value of the produce being over 
Rs. 14 crores. 

In provinces where the zaminddri tenure prevails where single pro- 
prietors or proprietary brotherhoods possess large estates of several hundreds 
or thousands of acres), the State land revenue is assessed at an aliquot part 
(usually about one half) of the ascertained or assumed rental. The revenue 
is payable on each estate as a whole, the assessment remaining unchanged 
lor the period of settlement. In the greater part of Bengal, and Bihar and 
Orissa, and in parts of the United Provinces and Madras the settlement 
is a permanent one and not liable to revision. In provinces where the 
raiyatwdri (or ryotwari) tenure prevails where each petty proprietor 
holds directly from the State, as a rule cultivates his own land, and has no 
landlord between himself and the Government), the revenue is separately 
assessed on each petty holding, and land revenue becomes payable at once 
(or after a short term of grace in the case of uncleared lands) on all exten- 
sions of cultivation. The raiyatwdri propiietor may throw up his holding, 
or any portion of it, at the beginning of any year after reasonable notice, 
whereas the zaminddr or large proprietor engages to pay the revenue assessed 
upon him throughout the term of the settlement. 

The following table shows in 1927-28 the latest available returns of the 
land surveyed under the two types of tenure, and the land revenue assessed: — 



Zaminddri and Village 
Communities 

Raiyatwdri, Ac. 

Province 

Area 

Surveyed. 

Acres 

Population 
of Surveyed 
Area 

Revenue 

Rs. 

Area | Population 
Surveyed, of Surveyed 
Acres 1 Area 

Revenue 

Rs. 

Madras (23-24) . 

29,628,876 

11,924,946 

80,05,020 

62,091,330 

30,394,039 

6,42,33,856 

Bombay (mclud- 
ingSind) 25-26 

4,042,903 

(a) 

(») 

74,594,123 

18,117,112 

4,76,46,024 

Bengal (22-23) . 

49,175,515 

45,787,685 

2,91,57,672 

— 

— 

United Provinces 
(26-27) 

67,553,738 

45,858,489 

7,19^9,917 ' 



- ■ 

Punjab (27-28) . 

00,245,385 

20,601,923 

5,03,07,393 1 

— 

— 

— 

Burma (27-28) . 

— 

— 

— ! 

155,652,668 

13,212,192 

5,76,44,779 

Bihar and Orissa 
(26-27) . 
Central ^evinces 
and Bersir (27-8) 

53,078,859 

34,003,550 

1 

1,63,81,227 


■ ■ 


40,452,892 

13,912,760 

2,24,97,220 

23,667,5031 

(b) 

(b) 

Assam (27-28) . 

5,679,303 

(a) 

17,11,762 

29,620,667 

7,469,398 

1,01,44,555 

N.-W.Pron.Prov. 
(27-28) . 

i 

8,437,402 

2,339,883 

27,84,041 

- ■ 



Ajmer-Merwara. 
(27-28) . 

1,770,921 

839,574 

8,66,762 


■ 

, 

Parganjl Manpur 
(27-28) . 




31,353 

4,565 

16,176 

Coorg (27-38) . 

— 

— 

— 

1,012,260 

168,838 

4,12,684 

Delhi (27-28) . 

369,398 

488,188 

4,84,592 


— 


(a) Included under Ralyatwarl, Ac. (b) Included under Zamlndiri. 
1 Includes 12,475,670 acres of Government Forest. 


The following table shows the total acreage in all India under the chief 
crops and the production in two years 
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Name of crops 


1928-29 

1929-30 



Area Sown 

Yield 

Area Sown 

Yield 

Rice . 



Acres 

83,020,000 

Tons 

32,138,000 

Acres 

79,906,000 

Tons 

30,849,000 

Wheat 


, , 

31,973,000 

8,591,000 

31,347,000 

10,858,000 

Sugarcane 



2,568,000 

Raw Sugar 

2,707,000 

2,501,000 

Raw Sugar 

2,766,000 

Linseed . 

.... 


3,109,000 

322,000 

2,801,000 

5,840,000 

374,000 

Rape <fe muhtard 


7,025.000 

008,000 

1,088,000 

Sesamum . 



5,543,000 

495,000 

5,318,000 

460,000 

Groundnut 



6,351,030 

(Nuts in Shell) 

3.211.000 
Bales 

5.811.000 

5,643,000 

(Nuts in Shell) 
2,475,000 

Cotton 



27,053,000 

25,692,000 

Bales 

5,260,000 

Jute ‘ 



3,144,000 

9,900,000 

3,415,000 

10,385,000 

Tea ‘ 



773,000 

lbs. 

403,764,700 

_ 

lbs. 

Rubber ^ . 



167,100 

26,839,300 

170,906 

28,022,800 

Indigo 

. . . . 


71,600 

InCwta of Dyf 
13,200 

67,300 

InCwt'* of Dye 
14,600 


^ Figures left r to Calendar year. 


The net cultivated area actually .sown in British India in 1928-29 was 
228,166,096 acres. 

Of the total area under irrigation in 1928-29, 26,186,675 acres were irri- 
gated by canals ; 5,798,579 acres by tanks; 12,964,992 acres by wells; 
and 4,821,448 acres by other sources. The average area irrigated by 
Government Works rose from 26,750,000 acres m 1918-20 to 28,100,000 
acres in 1925-26. The net return on capital outlay was 6*47 per cent, in 
1926-27. 

Livestock Census, in British India (exclusive of Baluchistan), 1924-25 : 
oxen, 120,340,000 ; buffaloes, 30,612,000 ; sbeep, 23,233,000 ; goats, 
39,237,000; horses and ponies, 1,711,000 ; mules, 70,000; donkeys, 
1,411,000 ; camels, 505,000. 

Forests . — The lands under the direct control of the State Forest Department 
are classified as ‘ Reserved Forests’ (forests intended to be permanently main- 
tained for the supply of timber, &c. , or for the protection of water supply, 
&c.), ‘ Protected Forests,’ and ‘ Uncl,^ssed ’ forest land. The following table 
shows the extent of these areas in 1928-29 : — 



Reserved 
Forests 
Sq. miles 

Protected 
Forests 
Sq. miles 

Unclassed 
Forest land 
Sq. miles 

Total 

Sq. miles 

Madras 

18,914 



343 

19,257 

Bombay (including Sind) 

13,710 

1,195 

— 

14,905 

10,535 

Bengal 

6,462 

628 

3,445 

United Provinces .... 

5,159 

4 

38 

6,201 

Punjab 

1,532 

8,210 

599 

5,341 

122,974 

Burma ...... 

29,190 


93,784 

Federated Shan States 

3,067 



21,541 

24,608 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

1,799 

1,271 

3 

3,073 

Central Provinces (including Ber4r). 

19,641 

— 

— 

19,641 

Assam 

6,105 



14,302 

20,407 

North-West Frontier Province . 

245 

— 

— 

245 

Baluchistan (portions under Br Ad.) 

313 

— 

472 

785 

Ajmer 

141 


— 

i 141 

Coorg . . . . , 

519 

— 

— 

519 

Andamans 

52 

— 

2,138 

2,190 

Total, 1928-29 

106,849 

6,308 

136,665 

249,822 





The following TahU shows, in acres, according to Provinces, the Surveyed Area and also the Total Areas of British India that 
were in 1928-29 cultivcUed and uncultivated, so far as returns can he obtained ; and the area under irrigation. 
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The net revenue from the State forests in 1928-29 was about 
Rs. 2,27,47,874. 

Industries .— most important indigenous industry, after agriculture, 
is the weaving of cotton cloths. Other important indigenous industries are 
silk rearing and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood-carving and 
metal-working. One of the fnost important industries connected with 
agriculture is the tea industry, the average number of persons employed 
being about 900,000. The area under tea in 1928 was about 770,600 
acres, distributed as follows: Assam, 427,200; Bengal, 193,500; Bihar 
and Orissa, 1,900 ; United Provinces, 6,000 ; Punjab, 9,700 ; Madras, 62,900 ; 
Coorg, 400; Tripura (Bengal), 7,600 ; and the Travancore State, 61,400. 
The production was, in 1928, 404 million lb. The exports of Indian tea from 
British India (including the State of Travancore) in 1928-29 were : to United 
Kingdom, 299,003,0001b. ; Canada, 11,208,0001b. ; United States, 7,686,000 
lb ;°Persia, 4,154,000 lb.; and to Australasia, 5,796,000 lb. The total 
exports were 350,502,000 lb. in 1926-27 ; 362,012,000 lb. in 1927-28 ; and 
359,784,000 lb. in 1928-29. 

Some statistics for 1927 of mills, factories, &c. , subject to the Indian 
Factories Act, are given as follows for British India (excluding Indian 
States and Government factories). 


Class of Industry 

No of 
Establish- 
ments 

No. of i 
Persons | 

Class of Industry 

No. of 
Establish- 
ments 

No. of 
Persons 

Cotton spinning and 



Tea factories 

868 

63,359 

weaving' mills . 

278 

842,315 

Foundrtes . 

65 

2,526 

Jute mills 

90 

382,119 

Saw nulls 

207 

18,264 

Cotton ginning and 



Petroleum refineries . 

11 

12,837 

pressing factories . 

2,116 

143,306 

Woollen mills 

9 

6,759 

Railway and tramway 



Sugar factories , 

45 

14,519 

workshops 

i 78 

76,989 

Stone dressing 

6 

311 

Rice mills . 

I 1,459 

71,693 

Oil mills 

211 

10,840 

General engineering . 

233 

33,622 

Kerosene tinning and 



Electrical works . 

50 

6,587 

packing works . 

26 

10,003 

Printing presses . 

280 

22,750 

Motor works and coach 



Tanneries and leather 



building . 

77 

6,217 

works . 

80 

5,638 

Tobacco factories 

14 

7,512 

Jute presses. 

122 

35,471 

Paper mills . 

7 

4,976 

Tile and brick factories 

66 

9,547 

Lac factories 

17 

1,964 

Shipbuilding 

20 

24,292 

Silk mills . 

8 

1,787 


With regard to cotton spinning and weaving the number of spindles 
in all India in 1927-28 was 8,251,970, and of looms, 159,710. The pro- 
duction of yarn in 1928-29 was 648 million lb. and of woven goods, 
446 million lb. 

Companies . — On March 31, 1927, there were 5,834 joint stock companies 
incorporated in British India and in the Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior, Indore, Hyderabad and Travancore, and in operation, with paid-up 
capital ofRs. 2,76,88,61,000. 

Co-operative Societies . — In 1928-29, there were in British India and the 
Indian States 85,377 agricultural co-operative societies with a membership of 
3,009,900. 

Mineral Production , — The quantity and value of the minerals produced 

India in 1928 were as follows (£1 = Rs. 13.4). 
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Items 

Quantity 

Value 

1 Items 

Quantity 

Value 

Coal . 

tons 

22,542,872 

£ 

6,604,106 

Magnesite 

tons 

24,406 

£ 

11,969 

Petroleum 

gals. 

305,943,711 

4,814,207 

Gypsum . 

do. 

59,050 

10,919 

Manganese ore 

tons 

978,449 

2,321,201 » 
1,642.036“ 

Steatite . 

do. 

5,539 

14,667 

9,700 

7,084 

Lead 

do. 

443,654 

376,063 

Bauxite . 

do. 

Gold 

ounces 

1,588,252 

1,110,007 

Miscellaneous re- 


Building materials tons 

9,697,275 

7,426,810 

fractory materials do. 

31,425 

6,360 

4,267 

Silver 

ounces 

h92,46" 

Zircon . 

do. 

855 

Salt . 

tons 

1,515,349 

745,899 

Ochre 

do. 

6,153 

3,953 

Mica (a) 

cwts. 

96,419 

76,031 

()98,130 

Diamonds 

carats 

not reiKirted 

3,875 

Zinc 01 e (a) 

tons 

553,051 

Fuller’s eaith 

tons 

3,394 

1,852 

Iron ore . 

do. 

2,055,981 

413,058 

Asbestos 

do. 

166 

1,622 

Copper 01 e and 


Bar\ tes . 

do. 

3,096 

1,463 

matte . 

do. 

20,033 

399,150 

Monszite 

do. 

103 

1,242 

Tin ore . 

do. 

2,780 

338,895 

Ai)atite . 

do 

805 

1,081 

Saltpetre (a) . 

cwts. 

89,570 

74,629 

Amber . 

cwts. 

29 

897 

Chromite . 

tons 

45,455 

2,698 

57,139 

Antimony ore 

tuns 

370 

769 

Jadeite(rt) 

cwts. 

43,408 

41,5.57 

Alum 

cwts. 

478 

412 

Ilmenite 

tons 

25,307 

Corundum 

tons 

21 

207 

Nickel speiss . 

do. 

2,933 

39,922 

Garnet . 

do. 

480 

90 

Clays 

do 

IS"), 576 

31,655 

Soda 

do. 

13 

44 

Antimonial lead 

do 

1,241 

23,658 

Bismuth 

lbs 

82 

20 

Tungsten ore . 

do. 

622 

22,354 

Serpentine 

tons 

2 

6 

Huby, sapphire 




Borax 

cwts. 

15 

2 

and spinel . 

carats 

40,880 

13,247 

Coj'peras 

do 

3 

1 


(a) Export. 

* Export f.o.b. value. * Excludes value of antimonial load. 


The average number of persons employed daily in the coal mining industry 
in 1928 was 179,687, and the output per head employed was 125*5 tons. 


Commerce. 

The following table applies to the sea-borne external trade of India : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports and Re-Exports 

Merchandise 

Treasure j 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

1925-26 . . 

Rupees 

236,00,12,595 

Rupees 

65,48,77,580 1 

Rupees 

386,81,21,842 

Rupees 

8,83,91,608 

1926-27 . . 

240,81,84,303 

41,53,20,673 1 

311.05,04,300 

2,21,13,404 

1927-28 . . 

201.52,38,605 

84,89,53,529 

380,26,87,283 

3,18,60,896 

1928-29 . . 

263,39,79,360 

37,29,42.646 

27,83,19,584 

839,15 06,666 

6,35,31,454 

1929-80. . 

249,70,74,490 

318,98 97,089 

5,14,33,004 


The following table excludes Government stores and Government 
treasure 


Years ended 

Imports 

March 81 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 


Rupees 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1926 

226,17,77.901 

55,40,81,421 

281,58,09,882 

1927 

281,22,08,176 

41,81.45,879 

272,58,64,055 

1928 

249,83,64,806 

84;81,60,468 

284,66,24,834 

1929 

263,80,59,741 

87,29,40.842 

290,60,00,588 

1930 

240,79,09,841 

27,70,76,929 

268,56,45,270 
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Years ended 
March 81 

Exports and Rk-Exports 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. > 

Rs. 

1920 

385,32,69,470 

3,51,68,068 1 

388,84,37,644 

1927 

809,44,55,848 

2,00,85,279 | 

811,44,01,122 

1928 

328,69,13,133 

2,62,49,689 I 

831,31,02,822 

1920 

337,90,11,677 

2,93,10>80 j 

840,89,22,557 

1930 

817,93,23,862 

1 1,56,87,154 1 

319,50,11,016 


Of the exports of merchandise in 1929-80 Rs. 310,80,55,200 represented the products of 
the country. Rs. 7,12,68,602 wore re-exports of imported foreign merchandise. 

In many cases the Indian States impose Customs duties on goods imported from 
other parts of India 

The imports and exports, excluding Government stores and Govern- 
ment treasure, were distributed as follows in 1929-30 : — 


I Bengal | 


JTfcH. 

Imports. ' 87,03,39,081 I 
Exports I 133,67,46,283 ! 


Rihar and 
Onssa 

r7.~“ 

12,540 


! 

i Burma 


! ^ ‘ rh. : 


Madras j Bombay 
Rs. j Rs. 


Sind 


Rs. 


'21,69,57,552 31,64,85,723 101, 28,31, 247t 26,90,28,067 
|39, 50,70,578 |45,06,51,850| 75,51,93,080j 25,73,36,676 


Imports and exports of bullion and specie were as follows • — 


Years ended 
March 31 

1 imports of 
( Gold 


Rs; - 

1925 

! 74,28,97,987 

1926 

35,22.99,438 

1927 

1 19,50,12,002 

1928 

, 18,13,44,062 

1929 

i 21,21,89,692 

19.30 

1 14,23,11,477 


Imports of 
Silver 

Rs. 

21,28,07,337 

19,89,70,604 

21,76,34,160 

16,47,87,417 

15,92,18,307 

13,41,90,827 


Exports of 
Gold 

Rs 

36,32,121 

37,53,564 

10,06,554 

3,44,100 

1,91,003 

1,03,081 


Exports of 
Silver 

He. 

4,20.66,671 

2,77,29,364 

1,89,53,825 

2,03,72.790 

0,15,11,381 

4,70,78,629 


Gold is used chiefly in the form of ornaments, and much of it is imported 
in small bars. 

The distribution of commerce by countries was as follows (merchandise 
alone) in years ending March 31, 1929 and 1930 : — 


Countries 

1 

Imports into India from 

Exports of Indian Produce to 



1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 


\ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

United Kingdom 

, 1 

113,24,42,969 

103,10,80,146 

69,04,39,078 

66,97,17,223 

France 

, 1 

4,77,56,040 

4,67,28,403 

16,79,20,847 

17,76,75,868 

16,81,00,449 

26,33,25,111 

Germany 

. 1 

16,84,86,461 

82,32,08,897 

Austria 


1,40,11,930 

1,22,93,647 

8,81,780 

4,52,887 

Hungary . 

. 1 

6,54,456 

66,86,494 

4,80 » 

3,905 

Italy . . . 


7,35,81,631 

0,78,86,961 

16,18,63,186 

11,31,14,528 

Belgium 

, ' 

7,19,96,747 

6,78,67,618 

18,40,01,886 

12,16,35,183 

Netherlands 


4,70,78,761 

4,22,88,916 

8,70,68,965 

8,86,37,947 

Spain . 

. ! 

26,78,818 

29,78,101 

8,90,76,889 

8,60,27,566 

Russia . . . ' 

China (including Hong 

84,87,218 

45,67,962 

24,90,742 

89,92,489 

Kong) 

, 

5,10,10,594 

4,83,13,802 

11,84,57,845 

16,05,97,880 

Japan. 

, ' 

17,67,67,462 

28,68,56,269 

84,42,56,946 

82,26,71,840 

Ceylon 


2,10,40,666 

1,80,18,018 

18,76,69,185 

12,78,68,403 

Strait! Settlements . i 
Java, Borneo and * 

5,10,86,712 

6,16,58,849 j 

7,81,14,572 

7,90,64,656 

Sumatra . 


17,93,70,100 

86,38,867 

14,92,21,118 

5,80,48,666 

6,19,23 466 

Arabia 

• i 

1 35,88,791 

2,20,24,680 

1,59,09,094 

2,09,28,100 

Persia. 

. 1 

8,82,40,989 

i 8,71,62,898 

1,60,90,000 
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Countries i 

Imports into India from | 

Exports of Indian Produce to 


19l’S-29 

1 1929-80 

1928-29 

1929-30 


lls 

Kb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Egypt . . . 

Konya, Zanzibar and 

48,78,653 

44,13,087 

3,40,65,843 

3,95,59,234 

Pemba . . , j 

2,71,61,964 

3,43,80,918 

1,54,31,504 

1,51,19,138 

Other B. African ports 
Mauritius (including | 

29,60,200 

35,77,726 

2,74,47,546 

2,21,93,130 

Seychelles) 

3,68,156 

87,642 

1,63,19,591 

1,66,56,196 

United States . . ’ 

17,92,08,948 

17,66,15,164 

89,11,17,417 

86,32,81,509 

South America . . ! 

26,51,135 j 

21,75,749 

11,05,90,447 

10,10,17,819 

Australia . . . i 

8,45,55,088 i 

5,53,76,413 

7,37,63,036 

6,78,00,949 


The value of the different classes of goods (private merchandise only) 
was as follows : — 


Imports i Exports of Indian Produce 


— 1 

1928-2«» 

1929-30 

1928-29 1 

1 1929-30 


Rs 

, ' Rs" 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I. Food, drink and tobacco 
11. Raw materials, and pro- 
duce A articles mainly 

46,08,48,713 

40,25,99,804 

07,33,66,457 

07,56,56,369 

unmanufactured . . 

III. Articles, wholly or 
mainly manufactured . 

IV. Miscellaneous and un- 
classified, including 

22,61,98,349 

23,30,82,582 

170,27,01,665 

156,43,65,226 

180,30,38,080 

172,82,93,794 

89,68,00,322 

84,09,12,065 

parcel post .... 

4,39,73,999 

4,40,43,161 

2,93,20,342 

2,71,21,540 

Total .... 

253,30,59,741 

240,79,09,341 

330,12,78,786 

310,80,55,200 


The value of the leading articles of private merchandise (Indian produce 
only in the case of exports) was as follows in 1929-30 : — 


Imports 

Value 

Kxi'orts 

Value 


1929-30 

Rs. 


1929-30 

Rs 

Cotton manufactures (in- 


Jute (raw) .... 

27,17,37,585 

eluding twist and yarn) . 

59,48,73,128 

,, (manufactured) . 

51,92,67,860 

Sugar (refined A unrefined, 


Cotton (raw) 

65,07,70,040 

molasses included) . 

15,77,65,467 

,, (manufactured) in- 

Metals, and ores . 

23,61,90,859 

eluding twist and 


Machinery and mill work . 

18,21.85,156 

yarn 

7,18,67,090 

Silk (raw A manufactured) . 

4,58,42,989 

Rice 

31,50,91,840 

Oils 

11,68,04,992 

Wheat and wheat flour . 

1,28,42,287 

Chemicals .... 

2,78,73,682 

Othei gram and pulse 

1,99,82,213 

Hardware .... 

5,06,64,838 

Tea 

26,00,63,568 

Liquors .... 

3,76,63,457 

Hides A skins, A leathei 

Matches .... 

10,89,250 

goods .... 

16,14,50,947 

Paper and pasteboard . . | 

3,72,81,138 

Seeds (oil seeds mainly) . 

26,46,75,604 

Salt 

1,80,38,629 

Lac (excluding lac dye) 

6,96,72,024 

Woollen goods 

8,76,74,800 

Wool (raw) .... 

4,42,21,643 

Spices I 

3,25,75,158 

Wool (manufactured) , 

91,32,731 

Provisions . . . . i 

5,63,61,190 

Opium .... 

1,42,00,876 

Instruments, apparatus and | 

Oils 

72,38,373 

appliances A parts thereof 

5,38,19,904 

Rubber (raw) 

1,78,87,892 

Tobacco . . . . 1 

2,09,70,990 

Indigo 

! 2,40,612 

Glass 

2,51,98,168 

Other dyes and tans . 

, 1,09,16,026 

' 3,17,68,989 

Dyeing A tanning sub- i 

Paraffin wax 

stances .... 

2,43,80,710 

2,26,26,877 

Spices 

1,96,88,940 

Drugs and medicines . 

Salt^ietre .... 

8,87,205 

Wood and timber 

1,08,64,241 

Coffee 

1,45,89,869 

Apparel (excluding haber- 

Hemp (raw) 

68,88,083 

dashery, millinery, hosiery 


Man^neseore . 

2,28,66,453 

8,05,39,101 

and boots and shoes) 

1,71,23,780 

Other kinds of metals A ores 


f2 
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Iiiijiorts 1 

Value ! 

Expoits 

Value 


1929-30 


1929-30 


Rs. 


Ite 

Soap 

1,66,68,406 

Oilcakes .... 

3,11,91,560 

Building and engineering 


Provisions .... 

60,40,378 

materials 

1,34,44,273 

Fruits and Vegetables 

90,61 581 

Fruits and vegetables . 

1,82,86,858 

lobacco 

1,06,42,057 

Paints & painters’ materials 

1,46,54,950 

Silk (raw and cocoons) 

30 00,024 

Tea-chests . 

80,24,414 

Silk (manufactured) . 

2,81,465 

Haberdashery and millinery 

1,04,27,791 

Coir goods . 

1,03,88,4.53 

Belting for machinery 

90,20,627 

Manuie.s .... 

1,24,95,389 

Mechanically propelled ! 


Wood 

1,80,06,684 

vehicles. 

9,40,23,813 

Coal and coke . 

72,05,51 1 

Stationery . . . . 1 

l,05,0t),3>-0 

Sugar (refined A unrefined) 

8,68,486 

Animals, living . 

32,41,974 

Fodder, Bran and pollards 

1,18,63,142 

Books, printed and punted 1 




matter . . . . I 

1 71,81,903 



Earthenware and porcelain 

72 33,585 



Boots and shoes . . . ' 

87,81,272 



Umbrellas and fittings . 1 

4}-, 66, 220 



Gram and pulse . . . J 

5, 42, (»5, 036 



Coal arid coke . . . j 

45,54,552 




The trade between India and the United Kingdom (British Board of 
Trade Returns) is as follows — 


- 

1927 

192S 

1929 

1930 

Imports (Consignments) Into U.K. from 

. £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

India * 

65,810,065 

64,472,793 

62,814,796 

51,057,736 

Exports to India— 

British produce 

86,044,842 

83,900,440 

78,227,208 

69,944,430 

Foreign and colonial . . . | 

1,291,881 

1, 167,625] 

1,145,481] 

1,314,132 


The principal articles of import from India into the United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

1 

1927 

1928 

1929 



£ 

£ 

M 

Com Offals 

' 

997,858 

1,246,220 

1,391,3.57 

Tea .... 

. 

24,114,864 

20,181,539 

20,032,640 

Wheat . 


3,184,274 

940 650 

78,134 

Rice 


506,308 

471 383 

402, '182 

Cotton (Raw) 


1,686,243 

8,744,318 

8,825,962 

Hides . 


212,109 

420,108 

106,502 

Skins, Goat 


525, 53C 

802,544 

852,233 

Manganese Ore . 


647 558 

690,105 

041,528 

Rubber 


1,048,142 

633,766 

508,418 

Cotton Seeds 


1 509 459 

1,882,261 

631,925 

Flax Seeds . 


! 999,6 .2 

592,443 

1.596.798 

Gums and Resin.s 


1,570.265 

1,721,948 

1,487,640 

Jnte 


7,368.041 

6,121,092 

6,413 196 

Teak .... 


828,972 

990,082 

967,671 

Wool, Sheep’s 


2,961,540 

2,931,981 

2,992,039 

Leather 


6,778,094 

6 805,848 

5,111,360 

Coir Yam . 


507,101 

605,298 

619,031 

Jute Manufactures 

. 

2,378,866 

2,136,295 

2,797,675 


The chief articles of British produce exported to India (Board of Trade 
returns) are as follows : — 
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- 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Tobacco 

£ 

1,216,706 

£ 

1,148,101 

£ 

1,270,116 

Drugs 

679,856 

585,991 

646,644 

Painters’ Colours .... 

663,004 

511,170 

2,419,060 

607,049 

Cotton Yarns 

2,173,162 

2,299,812 

Cotton Goods, piece .... 
Cotton Goods, others .... 

31,130,169 

30,425,885 

26,081,012 

912,682 

954,188 

1 037,940 

Implements and Tools 

640,750 

529,792 

481,466 

Machinery 

8,734,256 

10,124,804 

9,179,555 

9,108,443 

Iron and Steel and Manufactures 

12,267,546 

: 10,778,779 

753,851 

Brass and Manufactures . 

686,896 

597,031 

Copper and Manufactures , 

669,147 

975,256 

706,574 

500,647 

Soap 

1,011,887 

1,009,548 

Paper . . ... 

819,413 

909,609 

987,837 

Rubber Manufactures 

24Q,596 

674,209 

207,802 

199,850 

Locomotives 

1,610,671 

2,017,15)7 

Wagons and Trucks . 

974,937 

278,435 

466,342 

Motor Cars and parts .... 

1,882,038 

1,610,472 

914,21') 

1,944,616 

Woollen and Worsted Tissues . 

1,134,337 

616,917 


The total imports and exports of the largest ports in private merchandise 
only in 1929-30 were, in rupees; Bombay, 156*9 crores; Calcutta, 208*3 
croresj Karachi, 52*0 crores; Rangoon, 56*6crorcs; Madras, 40*6 croics ; 
Chittagong, 8*7 crores; Tuticorin, 6*8 crores. 

Shipping and Navigation. 

The tonnage of vessels which entered with cargoes in the intorportal trade 
was 19,824,733 tons in 1929-30 ; and cleared 19,927,279 tons. 

The number and tonnage of vessels built or first registered at Indian 
ports for five years • — 



1925-26 

1926-27 ' 1927-2S 

1 

1928-29 1929-80 


No 

Ton- 

nage 


Ton- 

nage 

— 

No. 

i No 

nage 

Ton- 

nage 

Built 

25 i 

1,151 

02 : 4,182 : 33 

3,321 

34 

l,285i 29 

1,017 

Registered . . . . j 

65 ] 

,5,215 

122 6,885 1 4() 

1 1 

13,531 

49 

11,732! 41 

1 . 1 1 

3,928 


Communications. 

I. Railways. 

Miles open Miles open Miles open Miles open 

1922- 23. 37,613 I 1924-25 38,270 I 1926-27 39,049 I 192.S-29 40,950 

1923- 24. 38,038 | 1925-26 38,579 j 1927-28 39,711 | 1929-30 41,724 

The railways open on March 31, 1930, included 31,218 miles of Imperial 
State lines and 6,365 miles of Indian State lines. There were 1,812 miles 
of new railway lines opened in 1929-30. 

The gauges of the Indian railways in 1928-29 were : (1) The Standard, 
or 6ft, 6in. (20,509 miles) ; (2) The Metre, or 3ft. Sfin. (17,176 miles); and 
(3) The Special gauges of 2ft. 6in. and 2ft. (4,039 miles). 

The total capital at charge on Railw*ays to the end of 1929-30, in- 
cluding lines under construction and survey, &c., was Ra. 8,561,299,000. 
From 1924-26 Railway Finance has been separated from the general finances 
of Government. The Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway was purchased by the 
State in April, 1926, and the Southern Punjab Railway on January 1, 1926, 
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Passengers carried in 1929-30, 634,297,400; aggregate tonnage of goods 
and livestock, 87,835,000; gross earnings on railways, Rs. 116*08 crores; 
working expenses, Rs. 75*79 crores ; net earnings, Rs.40'59 ciores ; average 
return on the capital at charge 4*70 per cent. The net gain to the State, after 
meeting all charges for interest, &c., was Rs. 4*03 crores. The railway staff 
at the close of 1929-30 numbered 4,975 Europeans and 819,083 Indians ; 
total, 819,058. 

India and Ceylon are connected by rail and steamer ferry combined, 
the steamers plying between Dhanushkodi Point on Rameswaram Island and 
Talaimannar in Ceylon. 

II. Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 

On March 31, 1930, there were 23,888 post-oflSces and 63,155 letter-boxes. 

In the year 1929-30, the number of letters, post-cards, and money-orders 
passing through the post-oflSces was 1,205,935,000 ; of newspapers 
92,912,000; of parcels 17,581,000 ; and of packets 115,944,000; being a 
total of 1,432.372,000. 

There were 13,139 telegraph oflBcesin India on March 31, 1930. Statistics 
of the Government telegraphs for 1929-30 ; — Miles of wire, 561,647 ; miles 
of line, 103,534 ; receipts, Rs. 2*46 crores; charges, Rs. 2*55 crores; paid 
messages, 19,476,184. 

The number of wireless stations maintained and worked by the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department was 26 on March 31, 1930, of which six 
were coast stations available for general public correspondence with ships at 
sea, and the remainder were inland stations. Three of these stations 
provided regular communication with aeroplanes in connection with Air 
Mail Services. Two of the coast stations and one other were equipped with 
direction -finding installations. 

The telephone system is in the hands of the Indian Posts and Telegraph 
Department, but telephone exchanges have been established in Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Karachi, Rangoon, and Moulmein, by private 
companies, under licences fiom the Government. On March 31, 1930, there 
were 23 telephone exchanges, with 35,091 connections, established by the 
licensed companies, and 281 exchanges with 21,810 connections established 
by the Department. 


Money and Credit. 

The value of money coined at the Calcutta and Bombay Mints in five 
years was as follows : — 


Year ended 
March 81 

Silver 

Nickel 

! 

Copper 

Bronze 

Total 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

1926 

64,33,512 

45,13,084 

2,500 

6,62,970 ! 

1,16,02,066 

1927 

50,49,436 

28,92,326 

— 

7,21,909 

86,63,670 

1928 

10,15,927 

26,93,650 

— 

3,51.718 ' 

40,61,196 

1929 i 

62,66,678 

32,16,475 

— 

7,45,490 

92,27,538 

1930 1 

1,80,000 

46,63,500 

— 

i 11,38,600 

59,82,100 


A branch of the Royal Mint was established at Bombay at the end of 
1917, but since April, 1919, the Branch Mint has been closed. 

In August, 1926, the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
submitted their report, including the recommendation of the stabilisation of 
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the rupee at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate of Is. (gold). In 
March 1927, the Indian (Currency Act made this stabilization statutory. 

Since 1900, rupees have been coined as required to meet public 
demands. The entire profit accruing to Government on the coinage up to 
March 31, 1907, and during the year 1912-13, and half such profit for the 
years 1907-08 and 1908-09 were placed to the credit of a separate fund 
termed the Gold Standard Reserve, with the object of ensuring the stability 
of the currency policy of Government. Any profit arising from this source 
is at present credited entire to the Gold Standard Reserve. On June 30, 
1930, the Reserve amounted to 40,000,000Z. 

Notes of the values of one, two-and-a-half, five, ten, fifty, and a hundred 
rupees are legal tender throughout British India. The total value of notes 
in circulation on March 31, 1980, including the notes held in Government 
treasuries and the Head Offices of the Imperial Bank of India, was 
Ks. 1,77,23,06,294. 

Banks . — The following table shows the ‘Capital,’ ‘Reserve,’ ‘ Public and 
other Deposits,’ at the Imperial Bank of India on Dec. 31 of three years : — 



1927 

1928 

1929 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Paid-up Capital , , 

5,62,50,000 

5,62,50,000 

5,62, ^0, 000 

Reserve , ... 

5,12,50,000 

5,22,50,000 

5,82 50,000 

Public Deposits 

7,20,22,752 

7,94,85,640 

7,59,96,984 

Other Deposits 

72,07,22,160 

71,80,44,347 

71,64,81,282 


There were 18 exchange banks doing business in India in 1928, and their 
deposits in India were Rs. 71,13,86,000. 

Statistics of the Post Office Savings banks for five years : — 


- 

Depositors 

Balance at end of 
Year, in Rupees 

1925-26 

2,317,000 

27,23,15,000 

1926-27 1 

2,518,000 

29,50,90,000 

1927-28 

2,606,000 

32,66,68,000 

1928-29 

2,021,000 

34,49,08,000 

1929-30 

2,305,000 

37,13,13,000 


Currency, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit is the Indian liupee, tlie gold value of which is fixed 
by the Indian Currency Act of 1927 at Is. 6c?. or 8 '47512 grains of fine gold. 

The coins in circulation are: silver, 1 rupee which equals 16 annas and 
weighs one tola or 180 grains troy, el even -twelfths fine ; J rupee or 8 anna 
piece ; J rupee or 4 anna ]dece ; J rupee or 2 anna piece ; nickel, 1, 4, and 
8 anna pieces ; bronze, 1 pice = J anna ; J pice =» J anna ; 1 pie « ^ anna 
or J pice. 

There are Government OuiTency Notes in circulation in denominations of 
100, 50, 10, 5, 2J, and 1 rupee. 

A hundred thousand rupees is called 1 lakh and is written thus : 
Rs. 1,00,000 ; and one hundred lakhs is called 1 crore and is written thus : 
Rs. 1,00,00,000. A lakh of rupees when the rupee is Is. 6c?. is equivalent 
to 7,500h 
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Weights and measures are as follows : — 
The Maund of Bengal of 40 seers 
,, ,, Bombay 

,, ,, Madras 

,, Tola 

,, ISer oi ^0 tolas 


= 82*28 lbs. avoirdupois. 
= 28 lbs. nearly. 

= 25 lbs. nearly. 

= 180 gr. 

= 2-057 lb. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning^ India. 

Special works relating to Provinces and Slates are shown under their 
separate h ead i ngs, 

1. Official Publications. 

Adraiinst ration . Reports on the various provinces. Annual. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. Annual Calcutta. 

Finance : Accounts and Estimates, Explanatory Memorandum. Annual.-— Estimates 
of Revenue and Expenditure. AiinuaL — Financial Statement of the Government of India 
with discussion in the Legislative Council Annual.— Home Accounts. Annual. — Income 
and Exi)eiKliture under specitled heads. Annual. 

Gazetteers : The Imperial Gazetteer of India. 2nd ed. 26 vols. completed lu 1909. 
London — Provincial and District Gazetteers. 

- The IiKtian Ktates Annual. Calcutta. 

Labour Gazette Montlily. Bombav. 

Popttlatttm : Report«4»o tlie Oensna of British India, 1922-24. Calcutta, 
statistical Abt>tra« t for British India. Annual. London. 

Public Health Repoit of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India. Annual 

Trade. Annual Statement of the Trade of British India with Foreign Countries, &c. 
Calcutta — Review of the Trade of India Annual Calcutta. 

India Trade Journal. Weekly, Calcutta 

Siimmarv of Coiiimercial Treaties afTecting India. Calcutta. 

Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India. Annual. London. 

Report of the Indian Statutory Comiuissioii (Simon Commission). 2 vols. London, 
1930. 

Report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-2.>. Calcutta, 1926. 

Repoit of the Indian Currency and Finance Commission. London, 1926. 

Report of tlie Indian States Committee. Calcutta, 1929 

Report of the Indian Agricultural Commission, 1928. Calcutta, 1928. 

... Report of tlie Imliiin Cinema Committee. 1928, Calcutta, 1928 

Report of the lodiaii Roads Development Coinmitte**. Calcutta, 1928 
Report of the Education (Hartog) Committee. London, 1929. 

Report of the Indian Central Committee. London, 1929. 

Rejiort of the Ago of Consent Comunttee Calcutta, 1029, 

Statement showing progress of the Co-oi»eiatne Movement in India. Annual. 
Call ntta. 

Ilandljook to the Records of the Government of India in the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment, 1748-1859. Calcutta, 1925. 

2. Non-Official Publioationh. 

Aga Khandi. H.), India in Transition : a Study in Political Evolution. London, 1918. 
Age Khub DeUita, India To-moriow. London, 1927. 

Atyer (Sir P. S. 8 ), Indian Coiistilutiouul Problems. Bombay, 1928. 

Alexander (H. 0.), Tiie Indian Ferment. Loudon, 1929. 

Amhedkar (B. R.), The Evolution of Provincial Finance in Modern India. London, 1925. 
Anderson {Q ), British Administration in India. London, 1920. 

Anderson (G.), A Suhedar(M.), The Expansion of British India (1818-1858). London, 1918. 
Andretvs(C. P.), Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. London, 1929. 

Analey (Vera), Economic Developo eiit ol India. London, 1929. 

Archbotd(W A. J.), Outlines of Indian Constitutional History. London, 1926. 
Baden-Powell (F^. H.), Land Revenue and Tenure in British India. Revised by Sir W, 
Ilolderness to 1907 : Appendix to 1912. Oxford, 1912. 

Banerjee (D. N.), The Indian Constitution and its Actual Working. London, 1926. 
Banerjee fSIr Surendranath), A Nation in Making. London, 1926. 

Bevan (Edwjn), Thoughts on Indian Discontents. London, 1929. 

Broughton (0. M.), Labour in Indian Industries. Bombay, 1924. 

Broten (J. Ooggin), India’s Mineral Wealth (* India of To-day ’). Bombay, 1928. 
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Chahlani (H. L.), Indian Currency and Exchange. Bombay, 1925. 

Chand (G}an), Financial System of India. London, 1926. 

Chirol (Sir V.), India, Old and New, London, 1921.— -India (The Modem World Senes 
London, 1926, 

Chudgar (P. L.), Indian Princes under British Protection. London, 1929. 

Clarle (Sir G ), The Post Office of India. London, 1921. 

Cotton (C. W. E.), Handbook of Commercial Information for India. 2nd ed. Calcutta, 
1924. 

Coyam{Z C.), The Indian Cuirency Sjsteni, 1835-1926. Madras, 1931. 

Craddock (Sir Ro^jinald), The Dileiuma in India. London, 1929. 

Curzon (Marquis, of Kedlestou), British Government in India. London, 1925. 

The Directoiate of the Chamber of Princes. — The Biitish Crown and the Indian States. 
London, 1929 

Delobia (M.), Los Tigres Parfnmes. Pans, 1929. 

Dodicell (H ), A Sketch of the History of India from 1858 to 1918. London, 1925 
Ewbank (K. B ) (Editor), Indian Co-operative Studies. Bombay, 1920. 

Earquhar (J N.), Modern Religious Movements in India. New York, 1919. 

Field (U. F.), After Mother Inaia. London, 1929. 

Forrest (Sir George), History of the Indian Mutiny. 4 vols. Edinburgh, 1904-1914.— 
The Life of Lord Clive. London, 1918. 

Fo«<o- (Sir Wm.), The English Factories in India, 1018-1669. 13 vols. Oxford, 1906- 
1927.— John Company. London, 1926. 

Gamble (J S ), Manual of Indian Timbers. Revised, London, 1922. 

Gadgil (D. R), Indu.strial Evolution of India in Recent Times. Bombay, 1924 
Gar) alt (G. T.), An Indian Coinrnentaiy. London, 1928. 

Geddes (Arthur), Au pays de Tagore. Paris, 1929. 

Oneriofi (Sir G. A,), Linguistic Survey of India, Calcutta, 1903-1928. 

Harn»{\). G,), Inigution m India (‘India of To-day ’). Bombay, 1928. 

Havell (E. B ), A Shoit History of India from the Eailiest Times to the Present Day. 
London, 1924. 

Hawa)d (E.), European Non-Officials in the Indian Legislatuic, 1921-1925. Allahabad, 
1926. 

Holdei ness (Sir T. W.), Peoples and Problems of India. London, 1920. 

HolmesiT. R ), History of the Indian Mutiny London, 1904 
Home (E. A.), The Political System of British India. Oxford, 1922. 

Howard (A.), Crop Production in India. Ijondon, 1924. 

Hoyland (J.), The Case for India London, 1929. 

Hunter (Sir W W.), The Indian Empire : its Ptoples, History, and Products. London, 
1891, — (Editor) Rulers of India Senes. Oxford, lb90-1899. 

Hbert (Sir C. P.), The Government of India. Oxford, 1922. 

llbert (Sir C P.), and Meston (Lord), The New Con.stitntion of India. London, 1923. 

Jyer{C, S. Ranga), India: Peace or War. London, 1930. 

iyer (K.. V,), Indian Railways (‘ India of To-day '> Bombay, 1924. 

Jain{{j C.), Indigenous Banking in India. London, 1930. 

Jevons (H. Stanley), The Future of Exchange and the Indian Currency. Bombay, 1922. 
Keith (A. B.), Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy (1760-1921). Two Vols. 
London, 1922. 

Kelmnn (J. H.), Labour in India: A Study of the Conditions of Indian Women in 
Modern Industry. Loiidmi and New York, 1923. 

Keynes (J. M.), Indian Currency and Finance. London, 1924. 

Leake (H M ), The Foundations of Indian Agriculture. Cambridge, 1924. 

Lovett V.). A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement. London, 1920. — India 
(‘ The Nations of To-day ’). London, 1923. 

Lyall (Sir A.), The Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India. London, 1910. 
Macnicol (N.j, The Making of Modern India. London, 1924. 

Marvin (P. L.), India and the West. London, 1927. 

Maihai (John), Village Government in British India. London, 1915.— Agricultural 
Oo-operation In India. Madras, 1925. 

Mayhew (A ), The Education of India: A Study of Educational Policy in India, 1885- 
1920. London, 1926. 

Mitra (H. N.), The Indian Annual Register. Calcutta. 

Molony (J. C.), A Book of South India. London, 1926. 

Moreland (W. F.), India at the Death of Akbar: An Economic Study. London, 1920. 
Prom Akbar to Aurangzeb: A Study in Indian Economic History. London, 1928.— 
Jahangir's India {Prof. P. Geyl, joint translator). Cambridge, 1926. 

Morrison (Sir Th.^ The Economic Transition in India. London, 1911. 

Muir (Ramsay). The Making of British India, 1760-1858. Manchester, 1916. 
Mukerjee{Gu\ Ruial Economy of India. London, 1926. 

Mukherji (P.% The Indian Constitution. Calcutta, 1920. 

Murray's Handbook for Travellers in India, Ceylon, and Burma. 18th ed. London, 1929. 
Narain (Brij), The Population of India. Lahore, 1925. 
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O' Dwyer (Sir M.), India Aa I Knew it. London, 1926, 

Pamkker {K. M.), llelwtiona of Indian States wiih the Government of India. London. 
1927. 

Paul (K. T.), India and the British Connexion. London, 1927. 

Filial (P. P.), Economic Conditions in India. London, 1926. 

Powell (E. Alexander), The Last Home of Mystery. London, 1929. 

Rao (R V.), Ministeis to Indian States Tnchinopoly, 1928. 

Rapson (K. J.), Editor. Cambridge History of India. Vols. I and HI. Cambridge, 1922 
and 1928. 

Rail (Rainachandra), Present-day Banking in India. Calcutta, 1926. 

Reed (Sir S ), Editor. The Indian Year-Book. Annual. Bombay. — India, The New 
Phase. London, 1928. 

Risley (Sir H. H.). The People of India. 2nd ed. by W. Crooke. Calcutta, 1915. 

Roberts (P. E ), Historical Geography of India. Pt. 1, East India Co. ; Pt. II, Under 
the Crown. Oxford, 1916-1920. 

Ronaldshay (Earl of), India A Biid’s-eye View. London, 1924 —The Heart of Aryavarta. 
London, 192). — Lif" of Lord Curzon, Vols I. -Ill London, 1928 

Safvion (J. H.), The Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore London, 1928. 

Sapni (Sir T. B ), Tiie Indian Constitution Madras, 1926. 

Hcott (G. B.) Religion and Shoit History ot the Sikhs, 1469-1930. London, 1930. 
Hniout (E ), Caste in India. Tran.sl.ited by Sir E. Denison Ro^s, London, 1980. 

Seton {Sir M ), The India Office. London, 1926. 

Shah (K T ), Federal Finance in India. London, 1029. 

Shtrras {Q Findlay), Indian Finance and Banking. London, 1920. 

8mith{y. A.), The Oxford History of India (levi.sed to 1921 by 8 M. Edwardes) Oxford, 
1923. — Indian Constitutional Reform, Mewed in the Light of History. London, 1919. 
Smythies {E A ), Indian Forest Wealth. Oxford, 1926. 

Stebbing (E P.), The Forests of India. 3 vols. London, 1922-26. 

Strickland (C. F.), Introduction to Co-opeiation in India (‘ India of To-day ’). Bombay, 
1922. 

Sudarisaram (A. N.), Indian States Register and Directory, 1929. Madias, 1929, 
Sylvani-UvUl) ) Dans 1' lude (de Cejlon an K6pal). Pans, 1925. 

Thakoi'e {li K ), Indian Administration, 1765-1920, Bombay, 1922, 1926. 

Thompson {R.), Reconstruction of India. London, 1936. 

Trotter {\j. J.), and Hutton (W. H ), History of India. London, 1917 
Touche (T. 11 de la). Bibliography of Indian Geology and Physical Geography. Calcutta, 
1917-18 

Vakil (C. N.), Financial Develoimients in Modern India, 1860-1924. London, 1925. 
Vincent (A.), The Defence of India (‘ India of To-day ’X Bombay, 1922. 

IVattal (P K ), The System of Financial Administration in British India. Calcutta 
and London, 1924 

IVeilzman (Dr. S ), Warren Hastings and Philip Francis. Manchester, 1929. 

Whitehead (Right Rev. H ), Indian Problems in Religion, Education, Politics. London, 
1924 

Woodroffe (Sir J ), Is India Civilised? Madras, 1919. 

Woolacutt (J. E ), Britain’s Record in India. Loudon, 1927.— India on Trial. London, 
1929. 

Younghushand (Sir P ), The Epic of Everest. London, 1926. 

Zimand (S.), Living India. London, 1928. 


BKITISH PEOVINCES. 

Information concerning the Provinces in British India is 
given below, in alphabetical order. 

AJMEE-MEBWABA. 

An agency subordinate to the factory at Surat was established at Ajmer 
early in the 17th century. The British received the tract by cession after 
the Pindari War in 1818. This small province of Ajmer-Merwara consists of 
one district with three sub-divisions, Ajmer, Kekri, and Merwara, with an 
area of 2.711 sq. miles and a population of 496,271. The administration is 
under a Chief Commissioner, who in the capacity of Agent to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana resides at Mount Abu. The local administration is 
under a Commissioner. Tho city of Ajmer has a population of 113,512. 
The income of the province was Rs. 167 lakhs in 1926-27, and the expendi- 
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ture Rs. 29*5 lakhs. In 1927 there were 10,566 scholars in 178 recognised 
educational institutions for males ; and 1,707 in 20 similar institutions for 
females. The Government College at Ajmer had 125 students in 1927. 

Chief Commissioner . — The Hon. Mr. L. W. Reynolds, C.I.E., C.S.I., 
M.C., I.C.S. (appointed March 14, 1927) ; salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Administration Report. Annual. Calcutta. 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

The Andaman Islands lie in the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from Cape 
Negrais in Burma, the nearest point on the mainland. Five large islands 
closely grouped together are called the Great Andaman, and to the south is 
the island of Little Andaman. There are some 200 islets, the two principal 
groups being the Ritchie Archipelago and the Labyrinth Islands. The total 
area is 2,508 square miles. The Great Andaman group is about 219 miles 
long and, at the widest, 32 miles broad. The group, densely wooded, contains 
mauy valuable trees, the best known of which is the padank or Andaman red- 
wood. The islands possess a number of harbours and safe anchorages, 
notably Port Blair, Port Cornwallis, and Bonington, the last being most 
favourably situated for forest trade. The aborigines, 786 (114 males and 
372 females) in 1921, live m small groups over the islands ; some are 
savages of a low Negrito type. The total population of the Andaman 
Islands in 1921 was 17,814 (15,551 males and 2,263 females). In 1928-29 
the forest receipts amounted to Rs. 15,00,706. The coconut, rubber, Manila 
hemp, and Bahamas aloe are successMlly cultivated. In 1929 there 
were 9,718 head of cattle and 4,627 goats. There is wireless telegraphy 
with Burma. A mail steamer connects Port Blair with Calcutta, Rangoon, 
and Madras. The islands have been used since 1858 by the Government of 
India as a penal settlement for life and long-term convicts, but the practice 
is being discontinued, the island being left to develop on free lines. The 
settlement possesses about 72,363 acres of cleared land. There were, in 
1929, 6,985 convicts (including 183 women) in the place, of whom 6,688 
(including 179 women) were on ticket-of-leave in the settlement supporting 
themselves. The Andaman Islands are under the Government of India, 
and the Officer in Charge is the Chief Commissioner. The Civil, Military 
and convict population of Port Blair in 1929 was 15,962. 

The Nicobar Islands are situated to the South of the Andamans, 75 
miles from Little Andaman. The British formally took possession in 1869. 
There are twenty- one islands, nine uninhabited ; total area, 635 square miles. 
The islands are usually divided into three groups. Southern, Central, and 
Northern, the chief islands in each being respectively, Great Nicobar, Camorta 
with Nankauri, and Car Nicobar. There is a fine land-locked harbour 
between the islands of Camorta and Nankauri, known as Nankauri Harbour. 
The Nicobarese inhabitants numbered 9,272 (5,242 males and 4,030 females) 
in 1921. The islanders are known to have pursued the coconut trade for at 
least 1,500 years. The coconut production is estimated at 15 million nuts per 
annum, of which some 8 million are sold by barter and exported in small 
native craft and Chinese junks in the form of copra. The Government is 
represented by a permanent Assistant Commissioner at Car Nicobar and a 
Tahsildar at Nankauri. The islands are attached to the Chief Com- 
missionership of the Amlamans and Nicobars. 

Chief Commissioner at Port Lieut. -Col. M. L. Ferrar, C.S.L, 

0.1.E.,O.B.E., LA. : salary, Rs. 3^,000 per year. 
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Administration Report by the Chief Commissioner. Annual. Calcutta —Selections 
froiu the Records of the Government of India (Home Department) Nos. XXV. and LXXVII. 

Brown (A. R.), The Andaman Islanders : A Study in Social Anthropology. Cambridge, 
1922. 

Klom (C. B.) In the Andamans and Nicobars. London, 1903. 

Whitehead (G.), In the Nicobar Islands. London, 1924. 


ASSAM. 

Constitution and Government. — Astam first became a British Pro- 

tectorate at the close of the first Burmese War in 1826. In 1832 Cachar was 
annexed ; in 1835 the Jaintia Hills weie included in tlie East India Company’s 
dominions, and in 1839 Upper Assam was annexed to Bengal. In 1874 
Assam was detached from the Administration of the Lieut. -Governor of 
Bengal, and made a separate Chief Commissionership. On the partition of 
Bengal m 1905, it was united to the Eastern Districts of Bengal under a 
Lieut. -Governor. From 1912 the Chief Commissionership of Assam was 
revived ; and from 1921 a Governorship was created. There are two Members 
(one an Indian) of the Governor’s Executive Council for ‘reserved’ subjects, 
and two Indian Ministers for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. The Legislative 
Council consists of 53 Members, 39 elected, and 14 nominated and ex-offi^io 
(not more than 7 may be officials). For tlie purposes of administration 
there are two Coinmissionerships with 12 Districts and 2 frontier tracts. 
There are 19 Local Boards ; and there are 17 Municipalities and 8 Town 
Committees. 

Manipur State (p. 164) is in relation with the Government of Assam. 

Governor, — ILK. Sir Egbert Lain io Lucas Hammond, K.C.S.I., C.B.E., 
I.C.S. ; took his seat on June 28, 1927 : salary Rs. 66,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion. — The plains districts, the hill 
districts and the frontier tracts exclusive of the State of Manipur cover an 
area of 53,015 square miles, with a population of 7, 606, 230 in British territory. 
More than half are Hindus : and only 22 per cent, speak Assamese. Over 
100 different languages are spoken in the province. Tlie capital is Shillong. 

Instruction. — There were two Art Colleges, affiliated to the Calcutta 
University, with 1,124 students in 1928-29 ; also the Earle Law College, 
at Gahuati, founded in 1914, with 80 students on its roll. The number of 
secondary schools for boys was 376 with 65,215 pupils: primary schools for 
boys numbered 4,906, with 229,663 pupils. The number of girls at school 
was 49,169. There were 1,592 pupils in 49 Tea Garden schools of ‘A’ and 
‘ B ’ classes. 

Justice and Crime. — The Province (Manipur State and the hill and 
frontier areas excepted) is under the jurisdiction of the High Court of 
Calcutta. For criminal work there were, in 1927, 2 Sessions Judges and 94 
other Officers. In 1927, 26,302 criminal cases were brought to trial, and 
39,718 civil suits were instituted. The Assam Rifles, with 5 Battalions — 
formerly known as the Military Police — supply garrisons for the frontier. 
There is a civil Police Force of 4,328 under an Inspector-General. 

Finance. — The gross revenue for 1928-29 was 276 lakhs of rupees, to 
w'hich Land Revenue contributed 117 lakhs, Excise 66 lakhs. Forests 88 
lakhs, and Stamps 22 lakhs. The total expenditure in 1928-29 was 280 
lakhs. General Administration cost 26 lakhs. Education 30 lakhs. Police 27 
lakhs, Land Revenue Administration 19 lakhs, and Forests 21 lakhs. The 
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contribution formerly paid by the Local Government was completely 
remitted by the Central Government during 1928-29. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture employs neaily 89 per cent, 
of the population. Sdk-weaving and Cot ton- weaving are the most important 
of the Homo Industries. At the end of 1928 there were 980 Tea Gardens 
with 427,225 acres under tea. «The area of tea plucked in 1928 was 403,906 
acres ; the total out-turn was 246 million lbs., and the daily average number 
of persons employed was 543,920. All-India statistics regarding the tea 
industry are given on p. 131. In 1927-28 there were 6,108 sq. miles 
of reserved forests. In 1927, 24 J millions of gallons of crude oil were ex- 
tracted from the oil fields of the province. 

Commerce and Communications. — In 1927-28 there were 397 
miles of metalled roads, 1,339 miles of unmetalled roads, and 2,223 miles 
of bridle roads. The open mileage of railways was 1,164 miles. 

Adramistration Report. Annual. Shillonp. 

Monographs on the Hill Tribes of Assam. London, ldOS-1926 

Qait (Sir E.), History of Assam Calcutta. 2nd eH., 1920. 

Shakespear (L. W,). Histoiy of Upper Assam, Upper Burma and the Noith-East 
Frontier. London, 1914. 


BALXrCHISTAir. 

Government. — After the Afghan War, 1878-81, the districts of Pisbin, 
Shorartid, Duki, Sibi, and Shahrig were assigned to the British and in Novem- 
ber, 1887, were formally constituted as British Baluchistan. In 1883, the 
districts of Quetta and Bolan were made over by the Khan to the British on 
an annual quit-rent of Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 30,000 respectively. In 1886, 
the Bori valley, in which is now the cantonment of Loralai, was occupied. 
In 1887, the Khetran country, now known as the Barkhan tahsil, was 
brought under British control ; in 1889 British authority was established in the 
Zhob valley and Kakar Khur^dn ; in 1896 Chagai and Western Sinjrani were 
included in administered territory ; in 1899, the Nuskhi Niabat was made over 
by the Khan of Kalat on an annual quit-rent of Rs. 9,000 ; and in 1903 
the Nasirabad tahsil was acquired from the Khdn on an annual quit-rent of 
Rs. 117,500. The area of British and administered territory, including 
tribal areas, is 54,228 sq. mile.s, and the population (1921) 420,648. The 
chief town is Quetta, with a population (1921) of 49,001. It is the only 
municipality. The Jioad of the civil administration is the Agent to tlie 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan. The area under 
his direct administration is divided as follows : Quetta-Pishfn, Sibi, Zhob, 
Loralai, Chagai districts and Bolan Sub-division. The revenue administra- 
tion of the Province is entrusted to an officer who is styled the Revenue and 
Judicial Commissioner. 

Re^ar troops are cantoned at Quetta, Chaman, Fort Sandeman, and 
Loralai, and detachments are stationed at different places, principally in the 
Zhob and Loralai Districts, for the preservation of law and oraer. There 
is also a police force, supplemented by levies. The Indian Staff College 
was opened in Quetta in 1907. 

Ag^enl to the Governor -General and Chief Commissioner in Baluchistdn , — 
Sir Beauchamp St. John, E.C.I.E., C.B.E.; salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Area and Population. — Area, 134,688 square miles ; population (1921 
census), 799,625. The main divisions are : (1) British BaMchist4n proper, 
with an area of about 9,096 square miles, consisting of tracts assigned to 
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the British Government by treaty in 1879 ; (2) Agency Territories, with an 
area of about 45,132 square miles, composed of tracts which have from time 
to time been acquired by lease, or otherwise brought under control, and 
placed directly under British officers; and (3) the States of Kalat and Las 
Bela, with an area of about 80,410 sq. miles, the former consisting of a 
confederation of tribes under the Khan of Kalat, and stretching westwards 
to Persia, while the latter occupies the alluvial valley between the Pab and 
Hala ranges from the sea to Bela. 

Heligioil and Education. — -The religion of the population is either 
Musalman, in general of the Sunni sect, or Hindu. The Musalmans 
numbered (1921 census) 733,477 ; Hindus, 51,348 ; Christians, 6,693 ; Sikhs, 
7,741 ; others, 366. At the close of 1927-28 there were 100 public schools 
and 180 private si’hools, of which 8 and 2 respectively are girls' schools. 
There are also 2 European schools for boys and girls. Of the 9,199 pupils 
1,711 were girls. 

Justice. — Almost all cases in which local men are concerned are referred 
to ‘councils of elders’ (locally called for settlement along the well- 

tried lines of the ancient customary and tribal law. 

Finance,— In the directly administered territory the chief items of 
revenue are : Taxes on income, land revenue, excise and 8tamp.s. In some 
places the land revenue is levied in money in accordance with a fixed 
assessment, but generally it is levied in kind. The revenue from all sources 
in 1929-30 was Rs. 24*86 lakhs; and the expenditure Rs. 107*21 lakhs. 

Production and Industry.— -The country consists largely of barren 
mountains, deserts and stony plains ; its climate is subject to the extremes 
of heat and cold, and the rainfall is uncertain and scanty. The agricultural 
products are wheat, barley, millet, lucerne, rice, maize, and potatoes ; while 
grapes, apricots, peaches, apples, and melons are grown in abundance. 
Panjgfir in Mekran is famous for its dates. 

Gomincrcc und Communications. — Registration of trade was dis- 
continued from A] Til, 1925. There are 203 miles of metalled and 1,823 
miles of unmetalled roads and 846 miles of broad gauge and 174 miles of 
narrow gauge railway. 

The North-Western railway, gauge 5ft. 6in., enters BaMchistan near 
Jhatpat and crosses the Kachhi plain to Sibi, where it bifurcates, one branch 
going by Harnai and the other by Quetta, and reunites at Bostan, whence 
the line runs to Chaman. There is a line of railway to Nushki 82J miles 
long, and an extension from Nushki up to Duzdap on the Persian border, 
and also a short narrow gauge line from Khanai to Fort Sandeman, a 
distance of about 174 miles. 

There is a complete and frefjuent postal service in British and adminis- 
tered territory, extending to Kalat and through Duzdap to Seistan and Meshed. 

A network of telegraph wires covers the north-eastern portion of the 
Province and extends to Kalat, and westwards via Nushki to Killa Robat, 
where it connects with the Indo-European system, while a further line 
connects India with Persia and Europe, via Las Bela, Panjgur, and Nok 
Kundi. 

The Administration Report of the Baluchistan Agency. Annual. Calcutta. 

Aitchison’s Treaties. Calcutta, 1909. 

Tkornton (T. H.), Sir Robert Sandeman. London, 1896. 
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BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

CORStitution and Government. — ^The British first came to the shores 
of Bengal in 1633, when the first factories were established. A new centre 
of trade was fixed by Job Charnock at Calcutta in 1690. In 1699 Bengal was 
constituted a separate Presidency, and there were Presidents and Governors 
of Fort William from 1700 to 1774, the last being Warren Hastings, There 
were Governors-General of Fort William from 1774 to 1834. In 1834 the 
Bengal Presidency was divided into two Presidencies, ‘ Agra ’ and ‘ Fort 
William in Bengal.’ In 1854 the Government of Bengal was entrusted to a 
Lieutenant-Governor, the offices of Governor-General of India and Governor 
of Bengal having previously been united in one person. In 1874 the Bengal 
Province was reduced to Bengal proper, Bihar and Orissa. In 1905 a portion 
of Bengal proper together with Assam went to form a new Province, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. In 1910 the Government of the remainder of Bengal 
with Bihar and Orissa was constituted into a Lieutenant-Governorship with 
an Executive Council consisting of three Members. A new Presidency of 
Bengal, reuniting all the Bengali-speaking districts, was established in 1912 
under a Governor in Council (three Members). Finally, from 1921, in ac- 
cordance with the Government of India Act of 1919, the administration 
consisted of the Governor with four Executive Councillors (two being Indians) 
for the ‘reserved’ subjects and of the Governor with three Indian Ministers 
for the ‘transferred’ subjects. The hot weather capital is Darjeeling. 
There is a Legislative Council of 140 Members consisting of 114 elected and 
26 nominated and ex-officio Members (not more than 20 may be officials). 
For administrative purposes there are five divisions, under which there are 27 
districts, exclusive of Calcutta. For the purposes of Local Self-Government 
there are 26 District Boards, all except two with non-official Chairmen ; 82 
Local Boards; and 2,217 smaller units called Union Boards. There are 
115 Municipalities. The Calcutta Corporation was reconstituted by an Act 
of 1923 with a Mayor, Chief Executive Officer and other officials, all of 
whom are to be elected by the Corporation ; there are 85 Councillors and 6 
Aldermen. 

Governor. — H.E. Sir Hugh Stephenson, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S. : 
appointed June 6, 1930: salary Rs. 120,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion.— Bengal in its present form, as 
reconstituted in 1912, covers 82,277 square miles, of which 76,843 square 
miles are British territory. The population (1921) is 46*6 millions in British 
territory and 896,926 in two Indian States. Calcutta with its suburbs 
accounts for 1,132,246 ; the urban population of the remainder of the 
Province is only 4 per cent, of the whole. Howrah has a population of 
195,301 ; and Dacca of 119,450. Mohammedans constitute 63*6 per cent, 
and Hindus 43*7 per cent. Of the 149,075 Christians, 22,730 were Europeans. 
Bengali is the mother tongue of 92 per cent, of the total population, 
though altogether 80 different languages are found spoken in Bengal. 

Eduention. — Recogni.sed Educational Institutions in 1926-27 numbered 
58,833, and unrecognised 1,610. The number of pupils in all classes of 
Institutions was 2,343,380. The Calcutta University is both an affiliating 
and a teaching University, dating from 1857. Dacca University is a teach- 
ing University, founded in 1921. Art Colleges for males number 41 with 
22,131 students ; of these 9 were maintained by Government. There were 2, 675 
secondary schools for Indian boys. The primary schools for boys numbered 
38,187. Of the total number of pupils in primary schools 63*3 per cent, 
were Muhammedans and 45*9 per cent, were Hindus. There wore 98 
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Institutions for the training of teachers. There were 731 students in Engineer- 
ing in 2 Institutions, There were 14,748 Institutions of all kinds for Indian 
girls. For children of Europeans and Anglo-Indians there were 62 
Institutions. 

Justice and Crime* — The High Court consists of a Chief Justice 
and 16 Judges. For Criminal and Civil justice there were in 1927 
42 District end Sessions Judges (including Additional Judges). For Criminal 
justice tlieie were 411 stipendiary and 635 honorary Magistrates, and for Civil 
justice 44 Suboidmate Judges and 235 Munsifs (Civil Judges of the first 
instance). There were 295,039 criminal cases brought to trial in 1927 ; 
and outside Calcutta 588,164 civil suits were instituted. The Bengal Police 
has a strength of 24,325 under an Inspector-General. The Calcutta force 
is a separate force under a Commissioner of Police who is directly under 
Government. 

Finance* — The Revenue (revised estimates) collected in 1927-28 was 
1,077 lakhs of rupees. To this sum Stamps furnished the largest contribu- 
tion, nearly 350 lakhs ; next, Land Revenue, 315 lakhs, and then Excise, 
224 lakhs. Registration fees gave 40 lakhs and Bengal Forests 34 lakhs. 
On the expenditure side the total was 1,103 lakhs. Police cost 188 lakhs. 
Education 138 lakhs, General Administration 119 lakhs, and Medical De- 
partment 65 lakhs. The administration of Justice cost 108 lakhs. Forests 
gave a surplus of income over expenditure of 17 lakhs. As a special measure, 
the annual contribution of 63 lakhs to the Central Government has been 
remitted for six years from 1922-23. 

Production and Industry* — During the close of 1926 there were 
1,234 registered factories of all kinds. There were 85 jute mills and a daily 
average of 325,190 operative.s. Cotton mills numbered 12 with 12,781 
operatives. The Coal Mining Industry in Bengal had in 1926-27 209 mines, 
employing 43,506 operatives with an output of 5,137,688 tons. Seventy- 
seven per cent, of the population depend on agriculture. 

Commerce and Communications*— The foreign trade of Bengal m 
1927-28 amounted to 89 crores of rupees of Imports and 148 crores of 
Exports. Cotton goods accounted for 34*06 per cent, of the Imports. Of the 
Exports, jute manufactures and raw jute accounted for 62*2 per cent. The 
United Kingdom sent 65*9 per cent, of the Imports, and received 21*6 per 
cent, of the Exports. 

In 1926-27 the length of metalled roads was 3,434 miles and of unmetalled 
roads 34,261 miles. Bengal possesses no less than 1,876 miles of navigable 
canals. The length of railways within the province on March 31, 1927, was 
3,288 miles. 

Administration Report. Annual. Calcutta. 

Calcutta Port Trust. A Brief History of Fifty Years’ Work, 1870-1920. Calcutta, 
1920. 

Ascoli (F. D ), Early Revenue History of Bengal. Oxford, 1917. 

Cotton (Sir B.), Calcutta, Old and New. Cah utta. 

Jack (J. C.), Tie Economic Life of a Bengal District. Oxford, 1916. 

O'MaUey {L,^. 8.), Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim. Cambridge, 1917. — History of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa under British Rule. Calcutta, 1925, 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Constitution and Government*— The Province, containing the three 
different ethnic areas, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, was taken from the 
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old Province of Bengal and constituted under a Lieut. -Governor in Council 
in 1912. After the Reforms Act of 1919, the administration was changed 
into a Governorship. For the ‘reserved’ subjects there is an Executive 
Council with two Members (one an Indian), and for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects 
two Indian Ministers, There is a Legislative Council of 103 Members, 76 
elected and 27 nominated and ex-officio (of whom no more than 18 may be 
officials). For the purposes of administration there are 6 divisions, covering 
21 districts. 

Governor, — H.E. James David Sifton, O.S.L, C.I.E., I.C.S. : appointed 
June 6, 1930: salary Rs. 1,00,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion* — The British territories cover 83, 161 
square miles, with a population (1921) of 34 millions. The Feudatory States 
of Orissa and Chota Nagpur attached to the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
have an area of 28,664 square miles and a population of 3,969,669. 
The three principal towns are Patna, the capital (119,976), Bhagalpur 
(68,878), and Gaya (67,562). The hot weather seat of the (lovernment is 
at Ranchi. Hindus form the great majority of the population. 

Education. — At the census of 1921 the proportion of literates was only 
4*7 per cent, as compared with 7*5 for the rest of India. The percentage of 
Indian boys attending school reached 40*0 in 1928-29. The University of 
Patna constituted in 1917 is an affiliating University. A Board of Secondary 
Education was constituted in 1922. In 1928-29 there were 3,717 students in 
Arts and Science Colleges. There were 125,251 pupils in 882 secondary 
schools, and 940,708 pupils in 29,673 primary schools. Theie is a College 
for Engineering at Patna (Biliar) and a Scliool at Cuttack (Orissa); also the 
Tirhut Technical Institute and the Ranchi Technical School, 

Justice and Crime* — There is a High Court (constituted in 1916) at 
Patna with a Chief Justice and 8 Judges, excluding two temporary additional 
Judges. On the Criminal side there are Sessions Judges, Stipendiary and 
Honorary Magistrates. For the administration of Civil Justice there are 
District Judges, Subordinate Judges, and Munsiffs (Courts of first instance). 
The Police Force is under an Inspector-General; there is one policeman to 
2,367 of the population and to 5*8 square miles of the area of the Province, 
the combined proportion being less than in any other Province of India. 

Finance* — The revenue (revised estimates) for the Bihar and Orissa 
Province in 1929-30 was Rs. 689 lakhs, including Rs. 193 lakhs from Excise, 
Rs. 177 lakhs from Laud Revenue, Rs. 110 lakhs from Stamps, and ueaily Rs. 10 
lakhs from the Forest Department. The expenditure was Ks. 611 lakhs. The 
chief items were: Police Rs. 86 lakhs, Education Rs. 92 lakhs, and General 
Administration Rs. 76 lakhs. No contribution is required for the Central 
Government. 

Production and Industry* —The Province is principally agricultural ; 
814 persons per mille depend on agriculture for their livelihood, and 
963 per mille live in villages. The principal crop, rice, covers nearly half 
the cropped area ; then come sugar-cane and maize. The area under indigo 
in Bihar was 15,800 acres in 1928. The coal area is in the Manbhum 
and Hazaribagh districts of Chota Nagpur. The total output was 14*8 
million tons out of 21 ’5 millions for the whole of India in 1928. The 
districts of Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Gaya form the most important’ source 
of mica in the world. In Smgbhum are the Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur, with a pay-roll of 30,000 employees, and an additional 16,000 
in collieries, mines and quarries. The reserved forests cover an area 
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of 1,799 square miles. In 1929 there were 9,316 Co-operative Societies with 
a working capital of Rs. 582 lakhs. 

Commerce and Communications — There was in 1924-25 a trans- 
frontier trade of 626 lakhs with Nepal, and a small maritime trade in Orissa. 
The total mileage in 1928-29 of metalled roads was 4,677 and of iinmetalled 
roads 27,598. There are also 501 miles of navigable canals in Bihar and 
Orissa. The East Indian, Bengal and North-Western, Bengal Nagpur and 
Eastern Bengal Railways traverse the province. There are also 4 light 
railways with 149 miles. 

Administration Report. Annual Patna. 

Handbook of the Mininst and Mineral Resources in Bihar and Orissa. Patna, 1924. 

Collins (B. A.), Chotanagpur and Onssa. Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, 
Nov. 1921. Calcutta, 1921. 

O'Malley (L. 8. 8.), Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim. Cambridge, 1917. 

Mazumdar (B. C.), Oiissa in the Making. Calcutta, 1925. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

Constitutional Government. — The English obtained a factory at 
Surat in 1616. Bombay was acquired by the Portuguese in 1530, and given m 
1661 to Charles II as part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. In 1668 
the king granted the Island of Bombay to the East India Company for the 
small annual rent of £10 : it was placed under the President of the factory at 
Surat. The headquarters of the Bombay Governor were transferred from Surat 
to Bombay in 1708. The early summer seat of Government is at Poona ; 
for the hottest months the Governor resides at Mahableswar. The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of the Governor and an Executive Council of four (of 
whom two are Indians) for the ‘reserved ’ subjects, and of the Governor with 
three Indian Ministers (the Minister of Local Self-Government, the Minister 
of Education and the Minister of Agriculture) for the ‘transferred’ sub- 
jects. The Legislative Council consists of 114 Members, including the 
4 Members of Council. There are 86 elected Members and 28 nominated 
and ex-officio Members, of whom not more than 16 may be oflScials ; but the 
present (1930) number is 15 only. There are, in addition to Bombay 
City, 6 administrative Divisions — Northern, Central and Southern, Bombay 
Suburban, and Sind— under which are 27 Districts. In 1928-29 there were 
155 Municipalities, 27 District Local Boards, and 220 Taluka Boards. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable independent powers. His head- 
quarters is at Karachi. 

Governor. — H.E. the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., G.C.I.E., 
G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., appointed June 27, 1928. Salary Rs. 120,000 per 
year. 

Area, Population and Religion.— The British Districts cover an 
area of 123,621 sq. miles; population (1921), nearly 19J millions, mainly 
Hindus. The Indian States in relation with the Bombay Presidency cover 
28,662 sq. miles and have a population of 4 millions (p. 166). The Western 
India States (p. 171) are in relation with the Government of India. In 
Sind, tlie Mohammedans are in the majority. Parsis are only 0’43 per cent, 
of the population in British territory. The density varies from 71 per sq. 
mile in Sind to 48,996 in Bombay City. The chief languages are Sindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, and in the South Kanarese. The principal towns are 
Bombay (1,176,914), Ahmedabad (274,007), Poona (214,796), and Karachi 
(216,883). 
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Education. — The Bombay University founded in 1857 is an affiliating 
University. Under the University are 18 Arts Colleges and 11 Professional 
Colleges, for Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, Commerce, and Law. In 
1928-29 the number of students in the Arts Colleges was 7,132, and in the 
Professional Colleges 2,667. Recognised and unrecognised Educational In- 
stitutions numbered, in 1928-29, 17,042 with 1,230,840 scholars. Secondary 
schools numbered 648 with 103,927 pupils, and primary schools 14,606 with 
1,050,104 pupils. To the total expenditure on education Government con- 
tributed 49*6 per cent., local authorities 18*2 per cent., and fees 18*3 per 
cent. 

Justice and Crime. — The High Court of Bombay has a Cliief Justice 
and 9 Judges. In Sind there is the Court of the Judicial Commissioner. 
Criminal justice is administered by the High Court, the Sessions Judges and 
985 Magistrates. The number of persons tried was 259, t05 in the year 1928. 
The Stipendiary Police Force of 18,125 men is under an Inspector-General; 
but Bombay City is under the control of a Commissioner of Police who 
commands a force of 4,175 men. Outside of Bombay City the incidence of 
the Police Force is one to every 821 inhabitants. 

Finance. — The estimated revenue of the Government of Bombay for 
1930-31 is Rs. 1,573 lakhs, the chief contributions being Rs. 512 lakhs 
from Land Revenue, Rs. 389 lakhs from Excise, Rs. 173 lakhs from Stamps, 
and Rs. 78 lakhs from Forests. The estimated expenditure for 1930-31 is 
Rs. 1,601*5 lakhs. General Administiation was estimated to cost Rs. 323 
lakhs, Education Rs. 203 lakhs, and Police Rs. 178 lakhs. The contribution 
of the Bombay Government to the Central Government has now been 
remitted. Under the head of Capital Expenditure Rs. 421 lakhs have been 
provided for the construction of Irrigation Works. 

Production and Industry. — Sixty-four per cent, of the population 
are dependent on agriculture. The textile trade is dominant in production. 
The number of looms in 1929 in Bombay Island was 74,825, and in the 
rest of the Bombay Presidency 61,399. The number of factories of all kinds 
was 1,751 in 1929, and the number of operatives in all industries was 
366,029, including 74,924 women and 4,527 children. There is a steady 
decline in the number of child operatives. There are 15,000 sq. miles of 
reserved forests. 

Irrigation. — There are two spheres, the Deccan and Gujarat, and the 
Sind. The Lloyd Barrage at Sukkur is intended to supply the defect due to 
the low natural level of the Indus. This scheme provides for the irrigation 
of 500,000 more acres than the total cultivated area of Egypt; and the 
estimated cost is over £12,000,000. In Sind 3,171,205 acres were irrigated 
in 1927-28, and in the Deccan and Gujarat 231,544. 

Commerce and Communications. — in 1928-29 Bombay had 9,178 
miles of metalled roads and 20,320 miles of unmetalled roads. In 1928-29 
the total length of railway open in the Bombay Presidency was 6,689J miles. 

In January, 1928, the electrification of the suburban services to the 
North of Bombay was inaugurated, and is now extended to Poona. 

The total foreign trade in 1928-29 was Rs. 195 crores, and the total 
coasting trade Rs. 62} crores. Bombay had Rs. 108J crores of Imports and 
Rs. 86 crores of Exports ; Karachi had Rs. 29 crores of Imports and Rs. 25 
crores of Exports in 1929-30. India cotton to the extent of 480,000 tons 
left Bombay for abroad. 
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Administration Report. Annual. Bombay. 

Abbott (J ), Sind. Bombay, 1924. 

Burnett-Hurst (A. R.), Labour and Housing in Bombay London, 1925. 

Edwardea (8. M.), The Bombay City Police, 1072-1916. Bombay, 1923. 

Keatmge (G ), Agricultural Progress m Western India. London, 1921. 

Mann (H II ), Land and Labour m a Deccan Village. Bombay Pt. L, 1917 ; Pt. II. 
(with N. V. Kanitkar), 1921. 

The Labour Office, Government of Bombay, Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry (Bombay Preddency) Bombay, 1923 and 1926.— Agricultural Wages m the 
Bombay Presidency. Bombay, 1924.— Bombay Labour Gazette (Monthly). 


BURMA. 

Constitution and Government. — As far back as I612 the East 
India Company had agents and factories at Syriam (near Rangoon), Prome 
and Ava. From 1796 there was a Resident at Rangoon. The first Burma 
War gave in 1826 Arakan and Tenasserim to the British ; in 1852 Pegu was 
annexed by Lord Dalhousie ; in 1862 the Provinces in Burma were amalga- 
mated under a Chief Commissioner; and in 1886 Upper Burma was annexed. 
In 1897 the charge was changed to a Lieut. -Go vernoi ship. From 1923 the 
Province has been constituted a Governor’s Province under the Government of 
India Act of 1919. In the hot weather season the Government moves from 
Rangoon to Maymyo. The Governor and two Members of the Executive Council 
(one a Burman) are in charge of the ‘ reserved ’ subjects, and the Governor and 
two non-official Ministers are in charge of the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. There 
are seven administrative Divisions, exclusive of the Shan States (four Lower 
Burma, three Upper Burma) under Commissioners, and under these again 
88 Deputy Commissioners of Districts. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States, which form part of British India, are administered by their Chiefs 
under the supervision of the Commissioner of the Federated Shan States. 
These groups were federated in 1922; and since 1923 there has been a 
Council of Chiefs. The Legislative Council of Burma consists of 103 
Members, of whom 80 are elected and 23 nominated and ex-officio. No more 
than 14 may be officials. 

Governor. — H.E. Sir Charles Alexander Innes, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 
I.C.S. ! appointed 1927 : salary, Rs. 1,00,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion. — The area of the Province is 
262,732 sq. miles. Burma proper, inchnsive of the Chin Hills and Kachin 
Hill Tracts, covers 184,102 sq. miles. The Shan States cover 62,305 sq. 
miles ; and there are 16,326 sq. miles of unadministered territory. The total 
population (1921) was 13,212,192. The leading towns are Rangoon, the 
capital (345,505), and Mandalay (148,917). The proportion of religions per 
1,000 in 1921 was: Buddhists, 851; Animists, 53; Hindus, 37; Moham- 
medans, 38; Christians, 20; and others, 1. The Burmans belong to the 
Tibetan group. Cultivation of various kinds supported 9,158,932. 

Education. — The number of pupils in the 7,282 recognised colleges and 
schools was 503,564 in 1928-29 ; and 201,614 in the unrecognised institutions. 
Burma is tlie most literate Province in the Indian Empire ; far ahead of 
India in primary education. Higher education is controlled by the University, 
Anglo- Vernacular and English schools by Government, and Vernacular 
education by Local Bodies. In almost every village there is a Buddhist 
monastery, where the three R’s are taught. Tnere were in 1928-29, 279,122 
pupils in upper and lower primary schools, and 203,066 pupils attending 
1,446 secondary schools of all kinds. The teaching University of Rangoon 
was constituted in 1920, with two Arts Colleges ; and there is an Inter- 
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mediate College at Mandalay. There is also a Forest School at Pyaiimana, 
an Agricultural College and Research Institute at Mandalay, and a Technical 
Institute and a Yeteiiiiary School at Insein (near Rangoon). 

Justice and Crime. — There is a High Court at Rangoon (con- 
stituted 1922) for the control of the administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice; there are a Chief Justice and 11 Judges. Besides Sessions 
Judges there were 602 Stipendiary Magistiates in 1928-29 ! 135,202 criminal 
cases were brought to trial in 1928. The number of civil suits instituted 
was 68,267 in 1928. There is a Civil Police Force of 13,559 officers and 
men under an Inspector-General; a Rangoon Town Force of 1,525 under 
a Commissioner of Police ; and — the special feature of Burma — several 
battalions of Military Police, the strength of which is 10,050 men. 

Finance. — The revenue receipts (revised estimates) of 1929-30 were 
Rs. 1,045 lakhs, to which Land Revenue contributed Rs. 554 lakhs, Forests 
Rs. 183 lakhs, Excise Rs. 127 lakhs, Stamps Rs. 71 lakhs, and Irriga- 
tion Rs. 11 lakhs. The expenditure charged to levenue (revised estimates) 
in 1929-30 totalled Rs. 1,122 lakhs, the largest item being Civil Works 
Rs. 230 lakhs ; next, Police Rs. 161 lakhs; Education Rs. 127 lakhs; and 
General Administration Rs. 109 lakhs. There was no contribution to the 
Central Government by the Provincial Government in 1929-30. The net 
surplus from Forests was Rs. 103 lakhs. 

Production and Industry. — The area of reserved Forests at the end 
of 1928-29 was 29,190 sq, miles. The out-turn of teak by lc.ssee8 was 309,965 
tons. In 1928 the output of tin was, in the Tenasserim area, 3,522 tons; of 
tungsten ore, 445 tons ; of silver, almost entirely from the mines of the Burma 
Corporation, Ltd., in the N. Shan States, 7,404,728 ounces. The total 
provincial output of petroleum (1928) was 262,187,263 gallons. The total 
number of factories of all kinds was 976 in 1929 ; and the total number of 
persons employed in factories was 98,077. 

Commerce and Communications. — in 1928-29 the whole sea-borne 
trade of Burma was Rs. 106*5 crores. Customs duty realised Rs. 467 lakhs. 
The length of metalled roads was 1,576 miles, and there were 7,860 miles 
of unmetalled roads. Burma had also 60 miles of navigable canals. Its great 
river, the Irrawaddy, is navigable up to Bhamo, 900 miles from the sea ; and 
its tributary, the Chindwin, is navigable for 300 miles. The railways of the 
Province were taken over by the Government of India in January 1929. 
The open mileage for the year 1929-30 was 2,046 miles. 

Administration Report. Annual. Rangoon. 

Brown (R G.), Burma as I saw it, 1889-1917. London, 1925 

Hall (D. G. E ), Early English Intercourse witli Burma. 1587-1743 London, 1928. 

Nolan (J. J.), Rangoon and the Port Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, Feb. 
1922. Calcutta, 1922. 

Penzer (N. M.), Mineral Resources of Burma, London, 1922. 

Scott (Sir G.), Burma : a Handbook of Proctical, Commercial and Political Information. 
London, 1924. — Burma from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. London, 1924. 

Talfx>t Kelly (R ), Burma, 2iid ed. Loudon, 1929. 

White (Sir H, T.), Burma. Cambridge, 1923. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

CoUStitutiOR and Govemment* — From 1853 the territories of the 
Kingdom of Nagpur were declared by Lord Dalhousio to have l^sed to the 
Paramount Power, and were then administered as the Nagpur Province by 
a Commissioner under the Government of India. With some additions this 
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area was constituted the Central Provinces in 1861. The seat of Govern- 
ment is at Nagpur, but in April and September for two peiiods of three 
months and one and a half months respectively, it is transferred to 
Pachmarhi. Owing to the bankruptcy of Herar and the debts owing to 
the British Government, a treaty with the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1853 
allotted to the Briiisli certain districts known as the Hyderabad ‘Assigned 
Districts’ for the payment of the Hyderabad Contingent. In 1902 the 
lights of the Nizam over Berar were leased in perpetuity to the Govern- 
ment of India at an annual rental of Rs. 25 lakhs ; and Herar was transferred 
to the administration of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 
In 1920 a Governorship was created. Associated with the Governor are two 
Executive Councillors (one an Indian) for the ‘ reserved ’ subjects, and two 
Ministers for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. There are five main administrative 
divisions with 22 districts, each under a Deputy Commissioner. All the 
Feudatory States are under a Political Agent. The Legislative Council 
of 73 has 55 elected Members and 18 nominated and ex-officio Members 
(not more than 10 may be officials). For Local Self-Government there are 
18 Distiict Councils and 2 Independent Local Boards iii the Central 
Provinces, and 4 District Councils and one Independent Local Board in 
Berar ; also 68 Municipalities. 

Oovenior, — His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, K.C.S.I., C.B., C.I.E , 
C.V.O. , C. B.E. ; appointed 1925 ; salary Rs. 72,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Eeligion. — The British Districts of tlie 
Central Provinces have an aiea of 82, 109 sq. miles and a population (1921) of 
10,837,444 ; Berar an area of 17,767 sq. miles and a population of 3,075,316 ; 
and the Feudatory States an area of 31,176 sq. miles and a population of 
2,066,900. The urban population is only 90 per mille. The leading 
towns arc: Nagpur, the capital, 145,193; and Jubbulpore, 108,793. The 
Hindus in 1921 numbered 13T millions (nearly five-sixths of the total 
population); the Aniiiiists 2T millions; Mohammedans 0*5 million; and 
Christians 0'07 million. 

Education. — The Nagpur University was established in 1923 : to this 
the Colleges at Nagpur, Jubbulpore and Amraoti are affiliated. There were 
2, 133 collegiate students in 1 929-30. There is a High School Board for regu- 
lating and supervising high school education. There were 111,706 pupils in 
secondary schools in 1929-30. Under the head of primary education there 
were 4,181 recognised Institutions (with 295,126 pupils) for boys, and 374 
similar Institutions (with 24,747 pupils) for girls. For Technical Education 
there is an Engineering School with 174 students at Nagpur. There are 
46 pupils at the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 

Justice and Crime.— The Court of the Judicial Commissioner at 
Nagpur, with a Judicial Commissioner and four Additional Judicial Com- 
missioners, is the highest Criminal and Civil Court. There were in 1929 
12 District and Sessions Judges, vith 819 Magistrates for criminal cases, 
and 123 Subordinate Judges for civil cases. There were 41,857 criminal 
cases tried; and 144,313 civil suits w'ere instituted. 

Finance. — The revenue (revised estimates) for 1929-30 was Rs. 639 
lakhs. Towards this total Land Revenue contributed Rs. 209 lakhs, Excise 
Rs. 125 lakhs, Stamp Duties Rs. 70 lakhs, and Forests R.s. 61 lakhs. On 
the expenditure side the total was Rs. 655 lakhs ; General Administration 
cost Rs. 72 lakhs ; next, Police Rs. 63 lakhs ; Education Rs. 59 lakhs : 
Civil Works Rs. 87 lakhs; and Forests Rs. 43 lakhs, 'ihe contribution of 
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Rs. 22 lakhs hitherto payable by the Provincial Government of the Central 
Provinces and Berar to the Central Government of India was remitted 
permanently with effect from the year 1928—29. 

Production and Industry, — The Agricultural College at Nagpur 
had 101 students in 1928-29. The result of the distribution of improved seeds 
by the Department of Agriculture was an increased out-turn valued at 
about 112 lakhs. The area irrigated from State Works in 1928-29 was 
410,219 acres. The number of Co-operative Societies of all kinds in 1928-29 
was 3,954. Berar and the Western Districts of the Nagpur Provinces grow 
cotton. Nagpur is the centre of a cotton-spinning and weaving industry. 
The Forest Department controls 19,641 sq. miles of Forests : the Forests 
gave in 1928-29 a surplus of Rs. 13*9 lakhs. The coal output in 1928 was 
732,353 tons, and the manganese output was 590,832 tons. There were 
893 factories of all kinds, in 1929, with a daily average of 69,291 employees. 

Communications. — in 1929-30 there were 6,000 miles of metelled 
roads, and 3,692 unmetalled. The railway mileage is 2,672, of which 1,734 
miles are broad gauge and 838 narrow and metre gauge. 

Administration Report Annual. Nagpnr. 

Zow(Sir E.), The Possibilities of Industrial Development in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. Journal of Indiistne.s and Labour, Feb. 1921. Calcutta, 1921. 

JiussdlCIL. V.)and Lal (R. B. II.). The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India London, 1916. 


GOOR0. 

This Province came under British control in 1834, when, at the wish of 
the inhabitants, the reigning Raja, a cruel tyrant, was deposed. At first 
there was a Superintendent of Coorg, acting under the Commissioner of 
Mysore and Coorg. In 1881 the Resident in Mysore became the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg. The local Administrator is the Commissioner of Coorg 
at the capital, Mercara. A Legislative Council of 20 was created in 1924. 
The area is 1,582 sq. miles ; and the population (1921) is 163,838. Kanarese 
is the chief language ; Kodagu (Coorg language) is a dialect of old Kanarese. 
In 1930-31 the estimated revenue was Rs. 15*25 lakhs and the expenditure 
Rs. 15*76 lakhs. There were, in 1929, 735 boys in high schools and 8,098 
in primary schools, and 241 girls in high schools and 680 in primary schools. 
There are 40, 020 acres under coffee, and 2,680 tons were exported in 1928-29. 

Chief Commissioner . — The Hon. Lieut. -Col. R. J. C. Burke, LA. ; 
salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Administration Report. Annual. Bangalore. 


DELHI. 

The Delhi Province, with an area of 593 sq. miles, was part of the 
Punjab Province before October 1912, when the enclave was created into a 
separate province under a Chief Commissioner. In 1915 a tract of land in 
the United Provinces comprising 65 villages was added to the Delhi Province, 
and is included in the above-mentioned area. The population is 488,188 
(1921) ; the urban population in Delhi town itself is 304,420. 

The revised estimate for the new capital is Rs. 1,601 lakhs ; an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 1,510 lakhs was incurred up to 31 st March, 1930. Accom- 
modation is required for a population of about 66,000. 

The University of Delhi, intended to be a unitary, teaching and 
residential institution, was founded in 1922. There are three Arts Colleges 
affiliated. There is also the All-India Lady Hardinge Medical College for 
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the Medical Education of Indian Women (opened 1916). A Board of 
Secondary Education was established in 1926. 

The revenue of the Province in 1929-30 (estimate) was Rs. 44 lakhs ; 
and the expenditure (estimate) Rs. 45 lakhs. 

Chief Commissioner . — The Hon’ble Sir John Thompson, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. : 
appointed August 8, 1928 : salary, Rs. 36,000 per year. 

Adimnistiation Report. Annual. Simla. 

Fan8hawe{B.. C.), Delhi Past and Present. London, 1902. 

//earn (Sir G ), The SG\en Cities of Delhi. 2nd Edn. Calcutta, 1929. 

Sharp (Sir H.), Delhi : its Story and Buildings. 2nd Edn. London, 1929. 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

Constitution and Gov’ernment. — The first trading establishment 
made by the British iu the Madras Presidency was at Peddapali (now 
Nizampatam) in 1611 and then at Masiilipatam. In 1639 the English 
were permitted to make a settlement at the place which is now Madras ; 
and Fort St. George was founded. By 1801 the whole of the country 
from the Northern Circars to Capo Comorin (with the exception of certain 
French and Danish settlements) had been brought under British rule. The 
administration is now in the hands of the Governor in Council (four 
members, two being Indians) for ‘ reserved ’ subjects, and of the Governor 
acting with three Indian Ministers for the ‘ transferred ^ subjects. The 
Legislative Council at present consists of 132 Members, of whom 98 are 
elected, and 34 nominated and ex-officio. The maximum number of officials 
is 23. There are 26 Districts each under a District Collector and Magistrate. 
Under the head of Local Self-Government there are 25 District Boards (all 
but one under a non-official President), 81 Municipal Councils, and the 
Corporation of Madras. The summer capital is Ootacamund. 

Governor . — His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Lieutenant Colonel Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, G.C. I.E., C.M.G. ; appointed October 26, 1929 ; salary 
Rs. 120,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Keligion. — Area, 142, 260 sq. miles. There 
are also five Indian States which are separately described (p. 169). Population 
(1921), 42’3 millions. Principal languages, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Kanarese. The first two account for 78 per cent, of the population. The 
principal towns are, Madras with 526,911 inhabitants, Madura with 138,894, 
and Trichinopoly with 120,422. Hindus form 89 per cent., Mohammedans 
7 per cent., Christians 3 per cent., and Auimists 1 per cent. 

Education. — There are three Universities, the Madras University, the 
Andhra University, and the Annamalai University. The first of these, 
founded in 1857, is an affiliating University and since 1923 has been dis- 
charging teaching functions to a limited extent The Andhra University, 
founded in 1926, is mainly an affiliating body. The Annamalai University, 
founded in 1929, is the fiist attempt in South India at organising a unitary 
residential type of University. The number of Colleges affiliated to or 
recognised by the two affiliating Universities in 1929-80 was as follows : — 
Madras 68, of which 14 were maintained by Government ; Andhra 27 (4 
maintained by Government). On March 31, 1929, male Arts students 
numbered 12,832, and women Arts students numbered 488. Public 
educational institutions numbered 56,013, with 2,729,237 scholars. There 
were 50,096 public elementary and 528 secondary schools for Indian boys, 
and 4,722 elementary and 67 secondary schools for Indian girls. Public funds 
contributed 63 per cent, of the total expenditure on education in 1928-29. 
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Justice and Crime.— There is a High Court with a Chief Justice 
and 13 Judges. There were in 1928 in all 96i Orinainal Courts ; and 
305,130 criminal cases were instituted in 1928. The Police Force in 
1P29 numbered 29,687, under an Inspector-General, while there was a force 
of 2,206 for Madras Citv. The total number of civil suits instituted was 
532,024 in 1928. 

FiliaEC6. — The revenue (revised estimates) of the Government of 
Madras was Rs. 1,876 lakhs in 1929-30, the chief contributions being Rs. 764 
lakhs from Land Revenue, Rs. 596 lakhs from Excise, Rs. 251 lakhs from 
Stamps and Rs. 65 lakhs from Forests. The expenditure (revised estimates) 
m 1929-30 was Rs. 1,754 lakhs. General Administration accounted for 
Rs. 251 lakhs, Police for Rs. 201 lakhs, and Education for Rs. 268 lakhs. 
The contribution to the Central Government was completely and permanently 
remitted from 1928-29. The proportion of the expenditure in tbe ‘ trans- 
ferred ' departments to the total expenditure (excluding the contribution to 
the Central Government) was 40 per cent, in 1929-30. 

Production and Industry . — Agriculture engages 71 per cent, of 
the population. There were in 1928-29, 23 cotton mills with 32,866 woikers. 
The total number of factories working in 1929 was 1,530 with 143,217 
operatives. The Madras Government in 1928-29 treated at the Government 
Quinine Factory 645,907 lbs. of cinchona bark. The area irrigated in 1928-29 
was 7,262,096 acres : productive irrigation woiks showed a retuin of 7 '94 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. The output of timber by the Forest Department 
was 4,734,500 cubic feet in 1928-29. 

Commerce and Communication.— in 1928-29, Madras Presidency 
had 21,231 miles of metalled roads, and 10,232 miles of unmetalled roads, as 
well as 1,493 miles of navigable canals. In 1929-30 there were 4,850 miles 
of lailway, in addition to 136 miles of District Board lines. The imports 
of private merchandise under the head of Seaborne Foreign Trade were valued 
in 1928-29 at Rs. 27’59 crores, and the exports at over Rs. 46 crores. Trade 
to the United Kingdom represented 30 per cent, of the total trade of the 
Presidency. In 1928-29 the Madras Port accounted for 48 ’64 per cent, of 
the total trade ; its imports and exports amounted to Rs. 52 02 crores in 
1928-29. Cochin is the chief of the other ports. 


LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 

(Attached to Madras Presidency.) 

A group of 14 islands (9 inhabited), about 200 miles off the west or Malabai 
coast of the Madras Presidency. The northern portion is called the Amindivis 
and is attached to the colleetorate of South Kanara, the remainder to the 
administrative district of Malabar. Population 13,633, nearly all Moham- 
medans. The language is Malayalam, but the language in Minicoy, which 
is considerably to the south of the other islands, is Mahl. The staple 
products are coconut husk fibre (coir) and coconuts. 

Administration Report. Annual Madras. 

Atyangar (S. K.), South India and her Muhammadan Invaders Oxford, 1921. 

Barlow (Q.), The Story of Madras. Bombay, 1921. 

Dodwell (H.), The Nabobs of Madras. London, 1926. 

EllU (R. H.), Short Account of tbe Laccadive Islands. Madras, 1924. 

Molony (J. C.), Book of South India. London, 1926. 

8Zater (G.), Some South Indian Villages. London, 1918. 

Thurston (E ), Castes and Tribes of Southern India. Madras, 1909.— -The Madras 
Presidency, with Mysore, Coorg and Associated States. Cambridge, 1914. 
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NOETH-WEST FBONTISE FBOYINCS. 

In 1849 the territory on the frontier was annexed and placed under a 
Board of Administration at Lahore in the Punjab. The frontier districts 
were separated in 1901 from the Punjab under the name of the North-West 
Frontier Province: the districts are Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and 
Dora Ismail Khan. The British territory represents one-third of the whole 
area of 38,665 sq. miles under the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor- General ; the remaining area is tribal territory, partly under 
Political Agents, and partly under the political control of the Deputy Com- 
missioners of the British districts. The British territory in the five districts 
has an area of 13,419 sq. miles and a population of 2,251,340 (1921). About 
95 per cent, are Mohammedans. Peshawar, the capital, had in 1921 a 
population of 104,452. The hot weather capital is Nathia Gali. The chief 
language is Pashtu, an Iranian tongue with many Punjabi words. The chief 
Court is that of the Judicial Commissioner and Additional Judicial Commis- 
.sioner ; and there are three Sessions Judges. In 1928-29 the total number 
of offences reported was 33,528. The total number of civil suits instituted 
was 20,607. (The gross revenue in 1929-30 (revised estimate) was Ra. 85 ‘41 
lakhs, of which Rs, 21*06 lakhs came from Land Revenue, and 10 90 
lakhs from Stamps. The gross expenditure (revised estimate, 1928-29) was 
Rs. 313*57 lakhs, Rs. 23*86 lakhs being Political expenditure, Rs. 133*99 
lakhs on Frontier Watch and Ward, Rs. 28*35 dakhs expenditure on Police 
and Rs. 30*82 lakhs on Civil Works.) In 1928-29 there were 830 recognised 
educational Institutions for males wdth 71,296 scholars, and 110 similar 
Institutions for females, with 9,395 scholar.s. The percentage of scholars to 
the total population is 6. The expenditure on Education was Rs. 28*35 
lakhs, of which 78*6 per cent, is from Government Funds. Wheat covered 
41 per cent, of the acreage sown in 1928-29. The irrigated area in that year 
was 966,106 acres. The railway line through the Khyber, 27 miles long, 
with 34 tunnels, from Jamrud to the frontier of Afghanistan, was opened in 
November 1925. 

Chief Commissioner and Jgent to the Governor-General , — The Hon. Mr. 
S. E. Pears, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. : appointed 1930 ; salary, Rs. 66,000 per 
annum. 

Administration Report. Annual Calcutta. 

Eiiri<2uez(C. M.), The Pathan Borderland, from Chitral to Dera Ismail Khan. Calcutta, 
1921. 

Douie (Sir J.), The Panjab, North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir. Cambridge, 
1916. 


PUNJAB. 

Government and Constitution. — Punjab denotes the land of the 
five rivers, viz. Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Boas and Sutlej. British power in 
the Punjab began with the dissipation by the successors of Ranjit Singh of 
the power consolidated by him. In 1849 the country was annexed, and 
placed under a Board of Administration. In 1853 it was placed under a 
Chief Commissioner, and by 1859 the Punjab and the Delhi Territory con- 
stituted the charge of a Lieut. -Governor. The N.W. Frontier area was 
separated in 1901, and the Delhi enolave in 1911. In 1921 the administra- 
tion was handed over to a Governor with an Executive Council of two 
Members (one an Indian) in charge of ‘reserved' subjects, and the Governor 
with three Indian Ministers in charge of * transferred’ subjects. The Legis- 
lative Council consists of 94 Members, 2 ex-officio, 71 elected, and 21 

o 
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nominated : of the latter not more than 14 may be oflBcials. There are 29 
districts grouped for administrative purposes under five Commissioners. The 
system of election has been introduced in'the membership of all the District 
Boards, except Simla. There are 107 Municipalities. Lahore is the capital, 
but from May to October the Government Ofiices are transferred to Simla, 
where the Governor’s residence is known as Barnes Court. 

Governor, — H.E. Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey de Montmorency, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., C.B.E.: appointed August 10, 1928 : salary Rs. l,0O,00C 
per annum. 

Area, Population and Religion. — The Punjab proper comprises 
an area of 99,846 sq. miles and has a population of 20*6 millions (1921). 
Its Indian States, 34 in number, have an area of 37,059 sq. miles with 4*4 
million people. Of the population 56 per cent, is Mohammedan, 31 per 
cent. Hindu and 11 per cent. Sikh. The leading towns are: Lahore, the 
capital (281,781), Amritsar (160,218) and Rawalpindi (101,142). 

Education. — The University of the Punjab was constituted as , an 
examining University in 1882. It has always maintained an Oriental 
College and a Law College, also a Commerce College (1927) ; and since 1920 
various departments of University teaching have been added. In 1929-30 
there were 11,435 male students in Arts Colleges; in 1928-29 571,242 
male scholars in secondary schools, and 369,844 scholars in primary schools. 
The total expenditure on Education in 1928-29 was Rs. 308 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 172 lakhs were provided by Government Funds and Rs. 62 lakhs 
from fees. 

Justice and Crime. — The Chief Court of two Judges created in 1866 
was converted in 1919 into a High Court at Lahore, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and 12 Judges, including one inspecting judge who sits for six 
months in the year. There are 22 permanent District and Sessions 
Judges, and 5 others. In 1929 the number of criminal cases brought to 
trial was 134,929, and the number of civil suits instituted was 217,538. 
The Provincial Police Force of nearly 23,000 officers and men is under 
an Inspector-General. 

Finance. — The revenue in 1929-30 w’as Rs. 1,114 lakhs, to which 
the i*eceipts from Irrigation Works contributed the large proportion of Rs. 
383 lakhs, Land Revenue Rs. 267 lakhs, Stamps Rs. 118 lakhs, and Excise 
Rs. 119 lakhs. The expenditure was Rs. 1,147 lakhs. The chief items of 
expenditure were : Education Rs. 172 lakhs. Police Rs. 124 lakhs, and General 
Administration Rs. 115 lakhs. The entire contribution of the Punjab to the 
Central Government was permanently remitted in 1928-29 by the Central 
Government. The net profit earned by the Irrigation Department has 
been : — 



Lakhs 1 


Lakhs 

1923 24 . . . 

Rs. 807 

1926-27 ... 

Rs. 270 

1924-25 

Rs. 388 

1927-28 

R**. 289 

1926-26 

Rs. 867 

1928-29 

Rs. 264 


Production and Industry. — Agriculture affords subsistence to €0’5 
per cent- of the population. In 1930 there were 3,405,836 acres of Forests 
under the Forest Department. The net profit of this Department in 1929-30 
was Rs. 3*07 lakhs. There is a Punjab Arts and Crafts depot at Lahore 
which serves a dual purpose ; the provision of art craftsmen with a market 
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for their wares, and the improvement of design and workmanship. Next to 
agriculture, hand-loom weaving is the most important industry, both as 
regards the number of workers^engaged and the value of the products : it is 
estimated that over 200,000 rely on weaving as their mam occupation. 
Agricultural prosperity is mainly due to irrigation : the canal-irrigated area 
rose from 3 million acres in 1893 to 13 million acres in 1928-29. 

The total number of factories registered under the Indian Factories Act 
is 613, which provide employment to 49,876 operatives. 

Commerce and Communications. — The Punjab possesses an ex- 
tensive system of railway communications. The route mileage (6,827 miles) 
on the N.W. Railway has been increased by the opening to public traffic of 
6 miles of new lines during 1929-30, and in addition 261 miles of new 
lines were under construction at the end of the year. The main source of 
wealth lies in the export of wheat and cotton. The wheat traffic to Karachi 
on the N.W. Railway fluctuates considerably. In 1929-80 the export of 
wheat was 9,000 tons ; and of cotton, 214,000 tons. The passenger traffic 
on the N.W. Railway was 85*4 millions in 1929-30. There are about 4,000 
miles of metalled roads and about 20,000 miles of unmetalled roads in the 
province, excluding village roads. Punjab has also 220 miles of navigable 
canals. 

Administration Report. Annual. Lahore. 

Badenoch (A. C.), Punjab Industries. Lahore, 1917 

Braync (F. L.), The Remaking of Village India. Bombay, 1929 -Socrates in an Indian 
Village. Borabav, 1929. 

Calvei't (H.), Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab. Lahore, 1923. 

Barling (M. L.), The Punjab Peasantry in Prosperity and Debt. Bombay, 1925 — 
Rustiens Loquahur, or the Old Light and the New in the Punjab Village, London, 1930. 

Dome (Sir J.), The Panjab, North-Western Frontier Province and Kashmir. Cam- 
bridge, 1916. 

Ibbetson (Sir Denzil), Punjab Castes. Lahore, 19ir. 

Latijl (Muhammad), Histoiy of Punjab. Lahore, 1891. 

Laixji (A.), The Industrial Punjab : a Survey of Facts, Conditions and Possibilities. 
London, 1911. 

Leigh (M. 8.). Punjab and the War. Lahore, 1922. 

Rose (H. A.), Glossary of Tribes and Castes. Lahore, 1914. 

Travaskis (11. K.), The Land of the Five Rivers. London, 1928. 


UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH. 

This territory grew out of various cessions and acquisitions. In 1833 the 
then Bengal Presidency was divided into two parts, one of which became the 
Presidency of Agra. In 1835 the Agra area was styled the North-West 
Province and placed under a Lieut. -Governor. Oudh was annexed in 1866. 
The two provinces of Agra and Oudh were placed, in 1877, under one 
administrator, styled Lieut. -Governor of the North-West Province and 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh. In 1902 the name was changed to ‘ United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh,’ under a Lieut. -Governor, and the Lieut. - 
Governorship was altered to a Governorship in 1921. The administration 
of the * reserved ’ subjects is in the hands of the Governor and an Executive 
Council of two Members, one of whom is an Indian ; and the * transferred * 
subjects are under the Governor with three Indian Ministers, The Legis- 
lative Council consists of 123 Members. There are 100 elected Members, and 
28 nominated and et-officio Members: of the latter not more than 16 may 
be officials. There are 10 administrative divisions, covering 48 districts, the 
average size of which is 2,000 square miles and the average population just 
under a million. The Municipalities in 1928-29 numbered 85, and the 
District Boards 48 ; of the former all but 5, and of the latter all are under 
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non-official Chairmen. There are three Indian States, one of which, Benares, 
came into existence in 1911. 

Governor . — His Excellency Sir William Malcolm Hailey, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. ; appointed August 9, 1928 ; salary Rs. 120,000 a year. 

Area, Population and Keligion — ^riie area of the British districts 
is 106,295 square miles; population (1921) about 45^ millions; slightly 
over 1 million are in the 6,267 scjuare miles of the three Indian States. 
The population is rural to the extent of 89*4 per cent. Lucknow 
(240,566 in 1921) is the largest city ; but the second place is now taken 
by Oawnpore (216,436) instead of Benares (198,447). Agra had in 1921 
185,532, and Allahabad 157,220 inhabitants. Hindus during the last decade 
have lost numbers to Christianity and Aryaism, but still cover 85 per cent. 
Mohammedans form 14 per cent. 

Education. — ^rhe University of Allahabad, first constituted as an 
affiliating University in 1887, was recognized in 1921 as a unitary 
teaching and residential University : at the same time it exercised control 
over the affiliated colleges. Since July 1927 these colleges have been 
tiansferred to the new Agra University, which is a purely affiliating and 
examining University. The Benaies Hindu University was constituted in 
1916 ; Lucknow University in 1920 ; and the Aligarh Muslim University in 
1920, all being unitary teaching and residential Universities. All four had 
5,764 students in 1928-29. Government maintains an Engineering College 
at Roorkee, an Agricultural College at Cawnpore, and an Industrial School 
and a Medical College at Lucknow, besides three Training Colleges for English 
Teachers at Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra. Educational Institutions of all 
kinds numbered 26,298 in 1928-29. For secondary education there were 944 
Institutions with 158,709 scholars ; and for primary education 20,013 schools 
with 1,139,971 scholars. There were 2,160 institutions for Indian girls with 
90,044 scholars. There was compulsory primary education in 29 Munici- 
palities, Government supplying two-thirds of the extra cost involved. The 
percentage of scholars to the population is 5 ’7 for males and 0 65 for females. 
Government contributed 56 per cent, of the total cost of education in 
1927-28. 

J UStice and Crime — There is a High Court of the Agra Province with a 
Chief Justice and 11 Judges, sitting at Allahabad r also a Chief Court of 
Oudh (constituted November 1925) with 5 Judges in all, at Lucknow. There 
are 19 Sessions divisions in Agra and 6 in Oudh, The persons brought to 
trial were 166,966 in the Agra Province and 98,712 in Oudh in the year 
1928. The stipendiary Police Force is under an Inspector-General, with 
a force of nearly 33,800 officers and men. The village watchmen have in 
recent years been reduced from about 88,000 to 43,800. 

Finance. — The revenue (revised estimates) of the United Provinces in 
1929-30 was 1,319 lakhs of rupees. To this total the main contributions 
were : 700 lakhs from Land Revenue, 179 lakhs from Stamps, 131 lakhs 
from Excise, 62 lakhs from Forest^), and 126 lakhs from Irrigation. On the 
expenditure side the total (revised estimates) for 1929-30 was 1,237 lakhs. 
On Education were snent 201 lakhs ; on Police 171 lakhs ; and on General 
Administration 139 lakhs. No less than 97 lakhs were spent on the interest 
on debt incurred on Irrigation Works for which Capital Accounts are kept. 
On the constniction of new Irrigation work, 147 lakhs went in capital 
expenditure in 1929-30. 
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Produce and Industry.— Agriculture absorbs 76*8 per cent, of the 
population ; over 344 million acres were under cultivation in 1928-29, and 
about 3 million acres were irrigated from canals. The productive canals 
(excluding the Sarda Canal) gave a net revenue of 5-88 per cent, on the total 
capital outlay. The Sarda Kuchha and Sarda Oudh estimates have been 
combined into one project, which is estimated to cost 950 lakhs and to 
irrigate 1,350,000 acres. The great centre of industry is Cawnpore. In 
1929 there were 384 factories in the United Provinces. The cotton mills 
employ most labour ; then follows engineering. 

Communications. — There were, in 1928-29, 7,918 miles of metalled 
and 22 346 of unmetalled roads. On the River Ganges and Gogra 425 miles 
were kept open for navigation. The trunk lines of the East Indian Railway 
intersect the province. 

Adinniistration Report Annual Allahabad 

Chailerjee (Sir A. C.), Notes on the Industries of the United Provinces. Allahabad, 
1907. 

Crooke (W ), Religion and Folklore of Northern India. Ed. R E. Enthoven. London, 
1926. 

Martin Leake (H.), The Bases of Agricultural Practice and Economics in the United 
Provinces. 

Monison (Sir Th.), The Industrial Organization of an Indian Piovince. London, 1906. 


INDIAN STATES AND AGENCIES. 

Information is given below regarding the leading States and Agencies, 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

Assam State (Manipur) — The only feudatory States with which the 
Assam Administration has political relations are Manipur and the petty 
States in the Khasi Hills. Manipur has an area of 8,456 square miles and a 
population (1921) of 384,016. About one-thiid are animistic tiibes. The 
revenue is nearly Rs. 8 lakhs. There is a tribute of Rs. 5,000. The ruler is 
H.H. Maharaja Chura Chand Singh, C. B.E., born 1885; succeeded 1891; 
salute of 11 guns. Capital, Imphal. The State Administration is under a 
Darbar consisting of a President (whose services are lent by the Assam 
Government), three ordinary and three additional Members. 

BalucMstUU States. — There are two States— Kal at and Las Bela— in 
relation with the Agent of the Governor-General, who is also the Chief 
Commissioner of Baluchistan and resides at Quetta. There is the Political 
Agent, Kalat. The leading chief of Kalnt is His Highness Beglar Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, G.C. I. E., Wali of Kalat, who was born in 1864 and 
succeeded in 1893 ; he has a personal salute of 21 guns. He is the head 
of a confederacy of chiefs. The area of Kalat State is 73,278 square miles, 
and the population 828,281 (1921), The Khan's revenue, including the 
subsidies and rents for the leased areas paid by the British Government, 
amounts to nearly Rs. 17 lakhs annually. In 1926 private property in 
slaves in Kalat was abolished. 

The ruling chief of Las Bela is Mir Ghulam Muhammed Khan, Jam of 
Las Bela, who was born in 1895 and sncceeded in 1921. The area of the 
State is 7,132 square miles ; population, 50,696 (1921) ; the revenue is about 
Rs. 3*8 lakhs. The State is under the immediate control of the Political 
Agent in Kalat. 

Baroda. — The State was carved out of the remains of the Moghul 
Empire under Sivaji and then under the Peshwa, and is interlaced with 
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territory in Gujarat and Kathiawar. Tho Gaekwar Pilaji acquired portion of 
Gujarat in 1725. The influence of the British as suzerain dates from 1772. 
The Gaekwar, Malhar Kao, installed in 1870, was deposed in 1875 for mis- 
government, and on May 27, 1875, the widow of Khande Rao adopted as heir 
the present ruler, a descendant of the founder of the family, who was 
invested with full ruling powers in 1881. The area of the State is 8,135 
square miles; the population, 2,126,622. Baroda City, the capital, has 
a population of 91,178. The receipts in 1928-29 were Rs. 249 lakhs. There 
were 2,848 educational institutions with 220,561 pupils, including Baroda 
College with 685 students. There were 975 Co-operative Societies of all 
kinds, with 34,138 members and a working capital of Rs. 73 lakhs. The 
ruler is H.H. Farzand-i-Khas-i*Daulat-i-Inglish-i-a Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel Shamsher Bahadur, G.C.S I., G.C.I.E , born 
1863 ; succeeded 1875 ; salute of 21 guns. There is an Executive Council of 
5 members, and a Legislative Council of 27 members, 10 being elected. The 
Government of India is represented by a Resident, who resides at Baroda. 

Adminifllration Report. Baioda. Annual. 

Sergeant (P W.), The Ruler of Baroda. London, 1928. 

Rijce (8.), Life of sayaji Rao III , Maharaja of Baroda. 2 vols. Oxford, 1931. 

Bengal States.— There are two semi- independent States, Cooch Behar 
and Tripura, in respect of which the Governor of Bengal acts as Agent to the 
Governor-General. Cooch Behar is under a Regent, H.H. the Maharani of 
Cooch Behar, on behalf of her son, H.H. Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, who, w'hen only seven years of age, succeeded in 1922. The ruler 
has a salute of 13 guns. There is a Regency Council, the Vice-President of 
which is an oflBcer lent by the British Government who resides at Cooch 
Behar. The area is 1,318 square miles; population (1921) 592,489; the 
approximate annual revenue is 40 lakhs of rupees. 

Tripura State covers 4,116 square miles; the population is (1921) 304,437 ; 
the approximate revenue Rs. 29 lakhs (inclusive of the revenue of the landed 
properties owned by the State in British India). The ruler is H.H. Maharaja 
Manikya Bir Bikram Kishor Deb Barman Bahadur; born 1908; succeeded 
1923 ; salute of 13 guns. He was formally invested with tho powers of a 
Ruling Chief by the Governor of Bengal in August, 1927. 

Bihar and Orissa Feudatory States There are 26 Feudatoiy 

States attached to Orissa, the Political Agent and Commissioner of wliich 
resides at Sambalpur. Eighteen are administered by their own Chiefs, and 
8 are under the administration of the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
The total population is 3,959,669, and the total area 28,664 square miles. 
The real income in 1929-30 was Rs.], 12, 72, 479, and their tribute to the 
Government was Rs. 96,449. 

Bombay States. — There are 151 (131 being without a salute) States and 
Estates which are in political relations with the Bombay Government, the chief 
of which is Kolhapur, with an area of 3,217 sq. miles, a population of 833,726, 
and an approximate revenue of Rs. 113 lakhs. The Maharaja of Kolhapur is 
Lieut. -Colonel H.H. Shri Sir Rajaram Chhatrapati, G.C.I.E. ; born 1897 ; 
succeeded 1922 ; salute of 19 guns. From 1926 the Dewan of Kolhapur and 
three Ministers constitute the Council of the State, Khairpur has an area of 
6,050 sq. miles and a population of 193,162. The Mir of Khairpur is H.H. 
Mir Ali Navaz Khan Talpur ; born 1884 ; succeeded 1921 ; salute of 16 guns. 
The State of Idar is under Lieut. -Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Daulat Singhji, 
K.C.S.I. (bom 1878 ; succeeded 1911 ; salute of 15 guns). The area is 1,669 
sq. miles ; and the population (1921) 226,855. See also Western India States 
(p. 173). 
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Burma States. — The 6 Northern and the 36 Southern Shan States, 
federated since 1922, are not States on the same footing as States in other 
parts of the Indian Empire, but are an integral part of British India, form- 
ing, as they did, part of the old Burmese Kingdom. They do not, however, 
form part of Burma proper, and are specially administered. The total area 
is 66,313 sq. miles, with a population of 1,433,000. 

To the south of the Southern Shan States are the three Karen -ni States, 
with an area of 4,280 sq. miles and a population of 63,730, They form a 
group of Feudatory States, and are not part of British India. They are 
administered by their own Chiefs under the advice of the Commissioner of 
the Federated Shan States through his representative, an Assistant Political 
Officer, who resides at Loikaw. 

Central India Agency. — ^This Agency, covering 51, 505 3 sq. miles, 
with a population of 5 ,h 97,023, includes 28 Salute States and 59 Minor 
States and Guaranteed Estates. The bulk of the population are Hindus. 
The Government of India is represented by an Agent to the Governor-General 
at Indore ; and under him are Political Agents for Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand, 
Bhopal, and in the Southern States of Central India and Malwa. The 
territories of the different States are much divided and intermingled, and 
their political relations with the Indian Government and with one another 
are very varied. 

Indoie has an area of 9,519 sq. miles, a population of 1,151,598, and an 
approximate levenue of Rs. 1,36,00,000. The Ruler is H.H. Maharajadhiraja 
Raj Rajeshwai Sawai Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur; born September 6, 1908; 
succeeded 1926, and was granted Ruling powers on May 9, 1930; permanent 
salute of 19 guns. 

Bhopal has an area of 6,902 sq. miles, a population of 692,448, and an 
approximate revenue of Rs. 62,10,000. The Ruler is Lt.-Col. H.H. Nawab 
Haji Sir Muhammad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, G.O.I.E., C.S.I., C.V.O., 
B.A., permanent salute of 19 guns. In 1927 the King Emperor recognised 
the right of a daughter of a Ruler to succeed in the absence of a son ; and 
a Legislative Council was established. 

Rewa has an area ol 13,000 sq. miles, a population of 1,401,524, and an 
approximate revenue of Rs. 60 lakhs. The ruler is H.H. Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I. ; born March 12, 1903; succeeded 1918 and was 
granted Ruling powers on October 31, 1922 ; salute ot 17 guns. 

Central Provinces States. — Under the Government of the Central 
Provinces are 15 Feudatory States covering 31,082 sq. miles, with a popula- 
tion of two millions. Their total revenue is 60 lakhs, and they pay tribute 
in all of Rs. 2*4 lakhs. The largest is Bastar, which has an area of 13,062 
sq. miles, a population of 464,137, and an approximate income of Rs. 9,60,000 
to which the Forest income contributed Rs. 3 ’4 lakhs in 1929. The head- 
quarters of the Political Agent is at Raipur. 

Gwalior. — This State is the premier Mahratta State in Central India. 
The founder of the dynasty, Rananji Scindia, held military rank under 
Peshwa Baji Rao (1720) and established his headquarters at Ujjain. In 1782 
Mahadji Scindia was recognised by Lord Hastings as an independent ruler. 
In 1886 Gwalior Fort was restored to Maharaja Scindia by Lord Dufferin. 

The area of the State is 26,382 sq. miles, the population 3,195,476(1921); 
Hindus form the bulk of the population. The approximate revenue is 
Rs. 207-63 lakhs. 

In 1928-29 there were 1,188 educational institutions with 69,160 pupils, 
including Victoria College, Lashkar, and Madhav College, Ujjain, with 248 
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students. There were 37 municipalities. There were 3,637 co-operative 
societies with 64,444 members and a working capital of Rs. 67*7 lakhs. Up 
to the end of 1929 the capital outlay on State railways was Rs. 2*63 crores. 
The State maintains a special irrigation department with a chief engineer-in- 
charge. Special irrigation works in progi*ess, the most important of which is 
Parwati Project, with an estimated cost of Rs. 97*93 lakhs. The irrigation 
works within the State number 611 (major 136 and minor 475). The total 
cultivated area daring the year 1928-29 was 85,93,360 bighas, out of which 
1,44,157 bighas were under iriigation. 

The ruler is His Highness Maharaja George Jivaji Rao Scindia Alijah 
Bahadur ; born 1916 ; succeeded 1926; salute ol 21 guns. The State is now in 
direct relation with the Government of India through a Resident, who resides 
at Gwalior. The ad m mi strati on is carried on by a Council of Regency under 
the presidency of Her Highness the Senior Maharani during the minority of 
the Maharaja. 

Administration Report. Lashkar. Annual. 

Hyderabad. — The territory of this State, the largest and most populous 
of Indian States, had become a province of the Moghul Empire m 1687. 
In 1713 the Emperor appointed Mir Kamruddin Ali Khan, otherwise 
known as Chin Killij Khan, of Tuikoman descent, as Subadar or Viceroy 
of the Deccan with the title of Nizam-iil-Mulk (administrator of the land). 
Nizam-ul-Miilk became independent, and founded the present dynasty of the 
Nizam in 1724 ; and Hyderabad, founded in 1689 by a descendant of the 
Golconda dynasty which gave way to the Moghuls, became the capital. The 
present ruler is a direct descendant of the original Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

The area is 82,698 sq. miles; and the population, 12,471,770 (1921). 
Most of the people are Hindus. The administration is carried on, subject to 
the order of H.E.H. the Nizam, by an Executive Council. There is a 
Legislative Council of 20 members, in addition to the President. Of these, 
12 are official, 6 non-official and 2 extraordinary members. The Government 
of India is represented by a Resident whose headquarters are at Hyderabad. 
Besides the Hyderabad Municijiality, there are 15 District and 107 Sub- 
district Boards. There arc Regular Troops, Imperial Service Troops and the 
Golconda Brigade. 

In 1928-29 there were 145 officers administering criminal justice, and 
134 Civil Judges of all classes. In that year 37,171 criminal cases were 
instituted and 42,466 civil suits. The District and City Police numbered 
14,554. The number of public educational institutions was 4,247 with 
291,144 pupils, with a total expenditure fiom public and private sources of 
Rs. 86 lakhs. There were 6 Arts Colleges with a total strength of 942 
pupils. The revenue (estimate) for 1929-30 is Rs. 8*19 lakhs and expendi- 
ture (estimate) Rs. 767 lakhs. The number of co-operative credit societies 
was 2,073, with about 67,000 members in 1928-29. Under Industry there 
were 5 cotton mills, 282 ginning and pressing factories, and 270 flour and 
other mills. Trade covered Rs. 2,025 lakhs — Imports, and about Rs. 2,086 
lakhs— Exports. . 

The ruler is Lieut. -General H.E.H. Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad; 
bom 1886 ; succeeded 1911 ; salute of 21 guns. 

Administration Report. Hyderabad. Annual. 

^^cAvliffe (R. P.), The Nizam, the origin and future of the Hyderabad State. London, 

Jammu and Easlunir.— The State of Eashmlr, which had been 
under Hindu rulers and Mohammedan Sultans, became part of the Moghul 
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Empire under Akbar from 1581. After a period of Afghan rule from 1756 
it was overrun by the Sikhs in 1819. Ranjit Singh entrusted in 1820 the 
territory of Jammu to a feudatory, Gulab Singh, and after the decisive battle 
of Sobraon in 1846 Kashmir was made over to the latter by Lord Hardinge 
on payment of the indemnity demanded from the Sikhs. British supremacy 
was then recognised. The bulk of the population are Mohammedans, though 
the ruling race is Hindu. The area is 84,258 sq. miles ; the population 
3,330,518. Geographically the State may be divided into (1) the Tibetan 
and semi-Tibetan tracts which contain the districts of Ladakh and Gilgit; 
(2) the Jhelum valley, within which is situated the lovely and world-famous 
“ Happy valley ” of Kashmir ; (3) the submontane and scmi-mountainous tract 
vhich includes Jammu, the winter capital of the State, which is connected 
with the railway system of India ; and (4) the outer Hills, in which are com- 
prised the Poonch Illaqa and Bhadarwali : a miniature “ Happy valley.” 

The Government of India is represented by a Resident, who resides at 
Srinagar. In 1927-28 there were in addition to the High Court 128 Criminal 
Courts and 14,192 offences were tried. There were also 22,597 civil suits 
instituted in 67 courts. In 1927-28 there weie 9,451 sq. miles of demarcated 
forests. The trade in 1928-29 was ; Imports, 332 lakhs ; Exports, 184 lakhs, 
and the total receipts 251 lakhs. The revenue of the State in 1928-29 was 
Rs. 251 lakhs. The Civil List amounted to Rs. 24,69,060. In 1927--28 there 
were two Arts Colleges at Srinagar and Jammu with 868 students. There were 
in all 1,012 educational institutions with 55,914 pupils, including 4,610 girls. 

In addition to agriculture the cliief industry is sericulture, which dates 
back to the 15th centuiy. There are considerable mineral resources which 
have not yet been fully surveyed. A Department of Industry was created in 
1922. It is equipped on modern lines and an up-to-date laboratory has been 
attached to it. The State has great natural resources and the Department of 
Industries is intoridod to help in their scientific development. Industries 
ate being fostered by the Government. In recent years the State has made 
rapid strides in the field of progress. Piimary education for boys has been 
made compulsory in the cities. A High Court Bench has been constituted. 
The Agriculturist’s Relief Regulation and other legislations have been de- 
signed for the protection of the ryots. The marriage of boys below the age 
of 18 and girls below the age of 14 has been penalised. His Highness’ 
Government has done much to protect the interests of the hereditary State 
subjects A Board called the Civil Service Recruiting and Scholarship Selec- 
tion Board has been set up for regulating appointments and selections for 
training. A Conference of Representatives is summoned twice every year 
and their representations are carefully considered by His Highness. 

The present ruler is Colonel H.H. Maharajadhiraja Sir Hari Singh 
Bamadur, K.C.I.E., K.C.Y.O., Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir; born 
1895 ; succeeded 1925 ; salute of 21 guns. 

Administration Report. Jammu. Annual. 

Tyndale Bisroe (C.K ) Kashmir in Light and Shade. London, 1922. 

Admiiiistraiive Reports of Jammu and Kushmir. Annual. 

Summary Administration Report of Jammu and Kashmir. 1929, 

Madras States. — since 1923 the States of Travancore, Cochin, Puduk- 
kottai and two smaller States have been placed in direct relation with the 
Government of India under an Agent to the Governor-General in charge of 
the Madras States Agency, who resides at Trivandrum. Travancore has A 
area of 7,625 sq. miles and a population of 4,006,062 (1921). Hindus form 
two-thirds of the population ; and Christians one-fourth. The ruler is 
H.H. Maharaja Rama Varma; born 1912; succeeded 1924; salute of \9 

g2 
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guns. The Government is under a Regent. There is a Legislative Council. 
The approximate revenue is Rs, 2*51 crores. 

Ooehin has an area of 1,418 sq. miles, and a population of 979,080 (1921). 
The ruler is H.H. Maharaja Sir Rama Varmah, G.C.I.E , who was born in 
1858 and succeeded in 1914 ; salute of 17 guns. The approximate revenue is 
Rs. 91 lakhs. , 

The present ruler of Pudukkottai is H.H. Raja Gopala Tondaiman* 
born 1922 and installed November 28, 1928. As he is a minor, the 
State is administered by a Council of Administration. The area is 1,179 
sq. miles and the population 426,813 (1921). The approximate revenue is 
Rs. 22 lakhs. 

Administration Report, Travancore Trivandrum. Annual. 

Davies (F. 8.), Cocliin, British and Indian. London, 1923. 

Mysore. — The ancestors of the present dynasty came to Mysore in 1399, 
and established themselves in Hadinad, a few miles from the ca])ital of the 
State. By successive conquests, the family oxteuded the kingdom till it 
reached a position of eminence during the seventh century. The real power 
passed into the hands of Hyder Ali, a soldier of fortune in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. Under him and his son, Tippu Sultan, the territories of 
Mysore were further extended, till they attained the dimension*; of an empire. 
But on the defeat of Tippu in 1799, the territories were partitioned and the 
Mysore State, in its present shape, was handed back to the old Hindu 
dynasty, in the person of Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, the grandfather of the 
present ruler. (Jwing to alleged misgovern ment, Lord William Bentinck 
assumed direct administration ol the State in 1831 ; and for filty years Mysore 
was thus governed. In 1865, the father of the present Maharaja wus adopted 
as heir by the deposed ruler, and was invested with powers by Lord Ripon in 
1881 bv an Instrument of Transfer. In 1913, a Treaty was substituted for 
the Instrumeut of Transfer. In 1927, the Government of India remitted in 
perpetuity Rs. 10 J lakhs of the annual subsidy. 

The area is 29,476 sq. miles ; and the population (exclusive of the civil and 
military station of Bangalore) 5,859,952 (1921), nearly all Hindus. The ad- 
ministiation is carried on under the Maharaja by the Dewan (Prime Minister), 
and three Members of the Council. There is a Rperesentative Assembly of 273 
members and a Legislative Council of 50 members. The Government of India 
is represented by a Resident at Bangalore. In 1928-29 there were 94 criminal 
courts besides the Chief Court, and 38 civil courts. There were 19,619 
offences reported and 38,945 civil cases instituted in that year. There were 
1,962 co-operative societies with 116,586 members. The University of Mysore 
has 6 Colleges with 3,268 students. The number of educational institutions, 
public and private, on March 31, 1 929, was 8,236, with 318,867 scholars. The 
total revenue of the State in 1928-29 was Rs. 374 lakhs, and the expenditure 
chargeable to revenue was 374 lakhs. The State forests cover 3,440 sq. 
miles. The five mining blocks in the Kolar Gold Fields area produced 
376,886 ounces of fine gold in 1928. 

The Ruler is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wodiyar 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G. B.E. ; born 1884; succeeded 1895; salute of 21 guns. 

Administration Report. Bangalore. Annual, 

North-West Frontier Agencies and Tribal Areas.— Between 
the border of the British Districts of the N.W. Frontier Province and the 
Afghan frontier is the tribal territory. The Government of India exercises 
the minimum of interference. The region is divided into five Political 
Agencies : Malakand (Dir, Swat and Chitral), Khyber, Kurram, North 
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Waziristan and South Waziriatan. There are, further, areas known as Tribal 
Areas under the political control of the Deputy Commissioners of the five 
British Districts. All are under the Chief Commissioner of the N.W. 
Frontier Province in his capacity of Agent to the Governor-General. 
Chitral is ruled by H.H. Sir Shujaulmulk, K.C.I.E., the Mehtar of Chitral. 

The area under tribal territory, including that of the Agencies, beyond 
the British border is approximately 26,. 500 sq. miles, with a population of 
2,825,136. The protective units are the North Waziristan Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, Kurram Militia and the Chitral Scouts in the Frontier 
Corps ; a Frontier Constabulary ; and Levies and Khassadars. 

Administration Report of the Border of the North-West Frontier Province. Peshawar, 
Annual, 

Pcandl (T. L.), Among the Wild Tubes of the Afghan Frontier. London, 1922. 

Thomas (L ), Beyond Khyber Pass. London, 1026. 

Wattcville (H. de), Waziristan, 1919-1920. London, 1925. 

Punjab States. — There are 13 States of the Punjab which, since 1921, 
have been in direct political relation with the Government of India through 
the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States, who resides at Lahore. 

The following are details : 


Name, 

Permanent 
Salute in 
guns 

Area 

(sq. miles) 

Population 

(1921) 

Approximate 
revenue, 
lakhs of 
rupees 

Bahawalpur 

17 

15,000 

781,191 

49*8 

Bilaspur . 

11 

448 

98,000 

3-0 

Chamba 

11 

3,216 

141,883 

8 ’4 

Fandkot . 

11 

643 

150,661 

18-9 

Jind . 

13 

1,259 

308,183 

29 3 

Kapurthala 

13 

630 

284,275 

87*0 

Loharu 

9 

222 

20,614 

1-3 

Malerkotla . 

11 

168 

80,322 

14*7 

Mandi 

11 1 

1,200 

185,048 

15-4 

Nabha . . 

13 

928 

263,384 

29*8 

Patiala 

17 

6,932 

1,499,739 

1.35*7 

Sirmur (Nahan) , 

11 

1,108 

140,468 

6*0 

Suket .... 

1 " 

1 420 

i 54 328 

28 


The present Ruler of Kapur thala is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., G.B.E. ; bom November 24, 1872; 
succeeded September 5, 1877 ; local and personal salute of 15 guns. 

The present Ruler of Patiala is Major-General H.H. Maharaja Sir Bhu- 
pindar Singh Mahindar Bahadar, G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E,, 
A.D.C. ; born October 12, 1891; succeeded November 9, 1900; personal 
salute of 19 guns. 

The present Ruler of Jind is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh, 
Rajendra Bahadur, O.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. ; born October 11, 1879 ; succeeded 
March 7, 1887 ; local and personal salute of 15 guns. 

The present ruler of Bahawalpur is Captain H.H. Nawab Sir Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan, Abbasi, Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., born September 
30, 1904 ; succeeded March 4, 1907. 

The present ruler (Minor) of Nabha is H.H. Maharaja Pratap Singh 
Malvendra Bahadur ; born September 21, 1919 ; succeeded February, 
local salute of 15 guns. V '' ' 

There are 21 other States which are in political relation with the Gtiyern* 
ment of the Panjab. 
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Kajputaua. — The Rajpiitana Agency, with an area of 128,987 sq. 
miles, and population of 844, 384, includes 19 States and 1 Chiefship. 
The bulk of the population are Hindus. The Government of India is repre- 
sented by an Agent to the Governor-General (headquarters Mount Abu), 
who deals direct with Bikaner and Sirohi. Under him are the Mewar 
Residency (Udaipur) ; the Jaipur Residency (for Jaipur, Kishangarh and 
Lawa) ; and the Western Raj pu tana States Residency (for Jodhpur and 
Jaisalmer) ; also the Eastern Rajpiitana States Agency (for Bharatpur, 
Dhalpur, Karauli, Alwar and Kotah); the Southern Rajputana States Agency 
(for Banswara, Dungarpur, Paitabgarh and Kushalgarh) ; and the Haraoti 
and Tonk Agency (for Bundi, Tonk, Shahpura, and Jhalawar). 

The largest is Jodhpur (Marwar), with an area of 35,066 sq. miles, a 
population of 1,848,825, and a revenue of 152-4 lakhs. The Ruler is head of 
the Rathor Rajputs, and is at present Major H.H. Maharajadhiraja Sir Umaid 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O. ; born 1903; succeeded 1918 ; 
permanent salute of 17 guns. The State of Bikaner has an area of 23, 31 5 *12 
sq. miles, with a population of 659,685, and a revenue of Bs. 1,13,75,000. 
The Ruler is Maior-General H.H. Maharajadhiraja Shn Sir Ganga Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., K.C.B., A.D.C., L.L.D. ; 
bom 1880 ; succeeded 1887 ; permanent salute of 17 guns. The State of 
Jaipur has an area of 16,682 sq. miles, a population of 2,338,802, and a 
revenue of Rs. 1,30,00,000. The Ruler is the head of the Kachhwaha clan of 
Rajputs, and is at present H.H. Maharajadhiraja Sawai Man Singh Bahadur ; 
born 1911; succeeded 1922; permanent salute of 17 guns. The State of 
Udaipur (Mewar) has an area of 12,915 sq. miles, a population of 1,406,990 
and a revenue of 52 lakhs. The Ruler (head of the Sisodia Rajjmts) is H.H. 
Maharajadhiraja Maharana Sir Bhupal Singh Bahadur, K.C. I.E , born 1884; 
succeeded 1930; permanent salute of 19 guns. The Udaipur family is the 
highest in rank and dignity among the Rajput Princes of India, 

Sikkim.— In March 1890, a treaty was signed by the Viceroy of India and 
the Chinese representative, by which the British protectorate over Sikkim is 
recognised by China. The British Government has direct and exclusive 
control over the foreign relations, and is re])resented by the Political Officer 
in Sikkim. The present Maharaja is H.H. Sir Tashi Namgyal, K.C.I.E., 
born 1893 ; succeeded 1914. Since 1918 Ilis Highness and the Members of 
the Council carry on the admini.stration. 

Area. 2,818 square miles. Population in 1921, 81,722. The inhabitants 
arc Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese, the last-named being now the most 
numerous. The capital is Gangtok. The State religion is Buddhism, but the 
majority of the people are Hindus. 

The revenue is about 4 ‘6 lakhs per year. Sikkim produces rice, Indian 
corn, and millets, cardamoms, oranges, apples, and woollen cloth. Fruit 
gardens are maintained by the State. There are extensive forests in the State. 
The principal trade route from Bengal to Tibet passes through Sikkim. 

A collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads relating to India and neighbouring 
countnes. By C. U. Aitchiaon. Volume H. Calcutta 

Fastm (J.), An Unfrequented Ilighway (through Sikkim and Tibet to Chumolacrl) 
London, 1928. 

Freihjleld (D. W.), Round Kangehenjunga. London, 1908. 

Monaldihay (Lord), Lands of the Thunderbolt. Loudon, 1923. 

lVhite(J. C.), Sikkim and Bhutan. London, 1909. 

United Provinces States Three States, Benares, Rampnr and Tehri, 

are in political relation with the Governor of the United Provinces in his 
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capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. The ruler of Rampur is Nawab 
Saiyid Muhammad Kaza Ali Khan, Mustaid Jang; born November 17, 1906 ; 
succeeded June 20, 1930 ; salute of 15 guns. The Rampur State covers 892 
sq. miles, with a population of 453,607 (1921) ; the approximate revenue is 
54 lakhs. 

The Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares were constituted in 1911 
as an Indian State. The Ruler is Lieut. -Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Parbhu 
Narayan Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E. ; born 1855; succeeded 1889; 
personal salute of 15 guns. The Benares State has an area of 875 sq. miles, a 
populationof 362,735 (1921) ; the approximate revenue is 22 lakhs of rupees. 

Captain H.H. Raja Narendra Shah, C.S.I. (born 1898 ; succeeded 1913; 
salute of 11 guns) is the ruler of Tehri, which has an area of 4,502 sq. 
miles, a population of 318,482, and an approximate revenue of 18 3 lakhs. 

Western India States Agency — i,i 1924 the Indian States in 
Kathiawar, Cutch and Palanpur (previously under the Government of 
Bombay) were placed in direct relation with the Government of India 
through an Agent to the Governor-General in the States of Western India, 
who resides at Rajkot. There are Political Agents for Bariaa Kantha, 
Western Kathiawar, and Eastern Kathiawar Agencies. The States in 
Kathiawar cover an area of 20,882 sq. miles, with a population of 2,542,000. 
One is the Nawanagar State with an area of 3,791 sq. miles, and a population 
of 345,353 under Lieut. -Colonel H.H. Maharaja Shn Sir Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, 
G.C.S.T., G.B.R.; born 1872; .succeeded 1907; personal salute of 15 guns. 
The Ruler of Cutch is H.H. Maliarao Shri Sir Khengarji Savai Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., who was born in 1866 and succeeded in 1876 ; he has a 
local salute of 19 guns. The area of Cutch is 7,616 sq. miles (exclusive of 
the salt marsh called the Rimn of Cutch); the population, 484,547 (1921); 
and the approximate revenue is 31 lakhs. 

WdbfiifOfCC'Bdl (Capt. If ), The Iliatory of Kathiawar. Loiuion, 1010 

The Ruling Pimees, duets and Leading Personages m the Western India States Agency. 
Ibt Edition. Rajkot, 1028. 


THE STBAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Constitution and Oovernmeut. 

Malaya. — The straits Settlements, a Crown Colony, comprise the Settle- 
ment of Singapore (including the Cocos Islands, Christmas Island and 
Labuan), Penang (including Province Wellesley and the Dindings), and 
Malacca. Malacca, one of the oldest European settlements in the East, was 
occupied by the Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1511, and held by them 
till 1641, when it passed into the possession of the Dutch till 1795 when it 
was captured by the English. It was restored (under the Treaty of Vienna) 
to the Dutch m 1818, being finally retroceded to the East India Company 
in 1825. Penang (Prince of Wales* Island) was the first British Settlement 
in the Malay Peninsula, being ceded by the Sultan of Kedah to the East 
India Company in 1786, Province Wellesley being added in 1800. The 
early history pf Singapore is obscure ; in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
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it became a position of independence and importance till destroyed by the 
Javanese in 1377, after which date it remained almost uninhabited until 
1819, when Sir Stamford Raffles founded the trading settlement, which is 
now the port and city of Singapore. The original lease of the site of a 
factory to Raffles, on behalf of the East India Company, by the Sultan and 
Temenggong of Johore, was followed in 1824 by a Treaty ceding the entire 
Island in perpetuity to the Company. In 1826, the three Settlements were 
incorporated under one Government as an Indian Presidency with head- 
quarters at Penang. In 1830, they were incorporated under the Presidency 
of Bengal, headquarters being transferred in 1832 to Singapore. On April 1, 
1867, the Settlements were tiansferred from the control of the Indian 
Government to that of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Cocos 
Islands m 1886, Chrismas Island in 1889, and the former Colony of Labuaii 
in 1907, were incorporated in the Colony, in the Settlement of Singapore. 

The administration of the Colony is m the hands ot a Governor, aided by 
in Executive Council, composed of the General Officer commanding the 
Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Resident Councillors of Penang and 
Malacca, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, the Colonial Engineer and 
two unofficial members. There is a Legislative Council, consisting of the 
General Officer commanding the Troops, twelve other official members, and 
thirteen unofficial, eleven of the latter nominated and two elected by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Singapore and Penang. The municipalities of 
Singapore, Georgetown (Penang), and Malacca are administered by Municipal 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor. 

The Governor of the Straits Settlements is also High Commissioner for 
the Malay States, and British Agent for British North Borneo and Sarawak. 

Governor. — Sir Cecil Clcmenti, K.C.M.G. (February, 1930). 

Colonial Secretary. — John Scott, C.M.G, (February, 1929). 

Area and Population. 

The total area of the colony, with dependencies, is about 1,600 sq. 
miles. Singapore is an island about twenty-seven miles long by fourteen 
wide, with an area of 217 square miles, separated from the southern 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula by a strait three-quarters of a mile in 
width. A number of small islands adjacent form part of the settlement. 
The seat of government is the town of Singapore, at the south-eastern 
point of the island. Penang is an island of 108 square miles, off the west 
coast of the Malayan Peninsula, and at the northern entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca. On the opposite shore of the mainland, distant from two to 
ten miles, is Province Wellesley, a strip of territory forming part of the 
Settlement of Penang, averaging eight miles in width, and extending 
forty-five miles along the coast, including ten miles of territory to the 
south of the Krian ; total area 280 square miles. The chief town of Penang 
is George Town. Off the coast of Perak is the small island of Pangkor, 
which, together with a strip of the mainland, is British territory, the whole 
being known as the Bindings. Malacca is on the western coast of the 
peninsula between Singapore and Penang — about 110 miles from the former 
and 240 from the latter ; it is a strip of territory 42 miles in length, 
and from eight to 26 miles in breadth, with an area of 720 square miles. 

The population, according to the census of 1921, was 883,769 (668,741 
males and 326,028 females). The estimated population for 1928 and the 
census totals in 1921, inclusive of the military, are as follows 
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1 ctingapure ^ I 

Penana ^ 

1 lyiaiaei'R 

1 Totals 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 1 

Females 

Europeans and 1 
Americans . J 
Eurasians . . 
Asiatics . . . 

‘ 5,181 

3,280 

350,995 

4,553 

3,411 

191,850 

1,293 

950 

188,567 

728 

1,198 

149,287 

893 

972 

123,877 

288 

1,004 

67,718 

6,867 

5,202 i 
663,439 

6,569 

5,703 

408,f555 


859,450 

199.814 

190,810 



151,213 

125,242 

69,100 

675,508 

420.127^ 

Estimated 
Totals (1928) 

550,270 

425,912 

342,023 

304 835 

! 194,342 

153,522 

1,095^635 

883,769 

Census \ 

Totals (1921) / 

"285,176 

1 140,736 

"lS0,944 1 

125 897 

90,767 1 

62,755 

"558,741 1 325,028 


1 Inclusive of Labuan Island. 2 inclusive of Province Wellesley and Bindings. 


Births and deaths for 1929 : — 


- 

Singapore 

Penang 

Bindings 

Province 

Wellesley 

Malacca 

1 Lahuan 

Total 

Births . 

20,902 

7,346 

597 

5,515 1 

7,464 

1 278 

42,102 

Deaths . 

14,851 

5,490 

, 602 

3,680 i 

I 4,904 

167 

29,544 


In 1929 there were 293,167 immigrants from China, and 114,252 from 
Southern India. 


Education. 

There is an Education Board consisting of official and unofficial 
members, and provision exists for an Educe tion Rate. Vernacular instruc- 
tion is provided for Malays free of charge, and attendance is compulsory. 
Instruction in English for all nationalities is provided in Government and 
numerous aided schools, and fees are charged. All the Government schools 
are unsectarian. There is a reformatory in Singapore for juvenile offenders 
and vagrants, where industrial instruction is provided. 

The numbers of schools and scholars in 1929 were as follows: — 


- 

No. of 1 
Schools 1 

Enrol- 

ment 

Attend- 

ance 

Government English schools (boys and girls) . 

22 1 

i 9,648 

9,251 

Grant-m*aid English schools (boys and girls) 

28 

1 15;i82 

14,531 

Government Veniacular schools (boys and girls) 
Orant-in-aid Vernacular schools (boys and girls) 

213 

! 20,471 

19,087 

39 

I 3,946 

3,536 

Total . . .... 

302 

49,247 

46,405 


In the colony are Raffles College, formally opened in 1929, giving a 
higher education of a University standard in arts and science, and King 
Edward VII. College of Medicine. 


Justice and Crime. 

The law in force is contained in local ordinances and in such English and 
Indian Acts and Orders in Council as are applicable to the colony. The 
Indian Penal Code, with slight alterations, has been adopted, and there is 
a Civil Procedure Code based on the English Judicature Acts. There is a 
Supreme Court which holds assizes at Singapore and Penang every two 
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months, and quarterly at Malacca, ciril sittings monthly at Singapore and 
Penang, and once a quarter at Malacca. 

There are, besides, distiict courts, police courts and marine magistrates’ 
courts. Police force, actual strength 4,027 in 1929. 

Finance. 


Public revenue and expenditure for six years (1 dollar = 2^. ^d .) : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure | 

Years 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1924 i 

3,341,285 

3,115,737 

1927 1 

4,386,909 

4,579.548 

1925 1 

6,282,612 

6,719,295 

1928 1 

4,444,092 

4,084,221 

1926 1 

4,254,275 

4,311,495 

1929 1 

6,408,634 

4,166,400 


The leading items of revenue for 1929 were : licences, excise, and 
internal revenue not otherwise classified, 2,816,798Z. ; posts and telegraphs, 
276, 26H.; fees of court or office, payments for specific services, and reim- 
bursements in aid, 136,796Z. ; rents of Government property, 214,506Z. ; 
interest, 401,793Z. ; land sales, 88,788Z. Chief items of expenditure : military 
expenditure, 501,01 9Z.; civil service, 83,258Z. ; marine, 74,640Z. ; police, 
345,231Z. ; geneial clerical seivice, 119,997/. ; hospitals and dispensaries, 
262,315/. ; medical, 125,444/. ; education, 166,598/. ; post office, 202,194/. ; 
Government monopolies, 196,881/. ; public w’orks, 709,973/. ; pensions, 
196,838/. 

Estimated revenue for 1931, 32,000,000 Straits dollars; expenditure, 
47,000,000 Straits dollars. 

The debt on December 31, 1929, amounted to 6,913,352/ borrowed for 
public works; 1,758, 6b8/. war loan; and 9,365,000/. other loans lent to 
Federated Malay States Government ; total, 18,027,020/, 

Commerce. 

The trade of the Colony of the Straits Settlements is not now separately 
distinguished ; the foreign trade of British Malaya which includes the 
Colony, the Federated Malay States and the States of Johore, Kedah, Perils, 
Kelantan and Trengganu passes principally through the two free ports of 
Singapore and Penang in the Colony and Port Swettenham in the F.M.S, 

Rubber, coconuts and palm oil are now cultivated in addition to rice. 

The output of the rubber estates amounted in 1930 to 236,775 long tons 
(1 929, 246, 113 tons', and native production to 197,07 8 tons (1929,1 99,34 9 tons). 

The principal imports comprise foodstnfls, clothing and machinery ; the 
chief exports, raw materials and articles partly manufactured. There is an 
important transit trade in the ports of Singapoie and Penang. 

The following shows the total values of Imports and Exports for five 
years ; — 


1 

Trs 

Imports 

Exports 

Prom 

U.K. 

From 

Colonies, 

&c. 

From 

Foreign 

Countries 

Total 

To U.K. 

To 

Colonies, 

&c. 

To 

Foreign 

Countries 

Total 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 
tm \ 

£1,000 

15,769 

18,063 

16,181 

16,822 

16,718 

£1,000 

23,923 

23,918 

24,354 

20 922 * 
19,096 

£1,000 

77,914 

80,532 

78,249 

64,865 

66,989 

£1,000 

117,606 
122,518 
118,744 . 
102, < 02 
102,808 

£1,010 

20,786 ' 

24,236 

18,544 

11,485 

15,516 

£1,000 

14,446 

15,821 

14,983 

12,929 

12,402 

£1,000 

115,527 

108,516 

91,164 

74,989 

80,051 

£l,u00 

150,487 

148,672 

124,681 

99,408 

107,968 
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The values of the principal imports and exports in 1929 were as 
follows: — 


Imports 

1929 

Exports 

1929 

Rico 

j^l,000 

11,137 

Para Rubber . 

£1,000 

50,475 

Rubber .... 

9,522 

Tin 

21,2*8 

Motor Spirit 

6,21»3 

Motor Spirit . 

4,202 

Cigarettes 

8,202 

Copra .... 

3,841 

3,270 

Cotton Piece Goods . 

4,499 

2,529 

Rice .... 

Machinery .... 

Pepper .... 

2,052 

Pepper 

2,110 

Fish, Dried and Salted . 

1,034 

1,681 

Petrolonm (Kerosene) 

2,028 

Arecanuts 

Milk, Condensed and sleii- 


Cotton Piece Goods 

1,101 

lisecl 

1,855 

Preserve<i Pineapples 

1,077 

Fish, Dried and Salted 
Sugar 

1,537 

Rattans .... 

440 

1,437 

Sago .... 

487 

Coal 

1,129 



The following figures are taken from the British Board of Trade Returns, 
the imports including produce from Borneo, Sarawak, and other eastern places, 
transhipped at Singapore, which is thus entered as the place of export : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1 1929 1 

1930 » 

Imports (consignments) 
into U.K. from the 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Straits 

Exports of British pro- 

19,867,174 1 

10,570,903 

]0,167,4S0 

14,172,700 

9,133,755 

duce to the Straits 
Exports of foreign and 
Colonial produce to 

11,510,146 

11,404,760 

11,434,233 i 

j 12.271,821 

7,46.1,980 

the Straits 

328,457 i 

383,989 

294,196 

327,353 

239,591 


^ Provisional figures. 


The principal exports to the United Kingdom in 1929 were tini 
3,196,000/. ; rubber, 9,590,000/. ; preserved pineapples, 738,000/. The 
principal imports from the United Kingdom were : — cotton piece goods, 
2,591,000/. ; iron and steel plates, girders, etc., 516,000/. ; cigarettes, 
2,491,000/.; machinery, 1,513,000/. 

Shipping and Navigation. 

The total number of merchant vessels entered at the porta of the Colony 
during 1929, exclusive of native craft, was 14,472, with a tonnage of 
22,730,766. The number of native craft was 32,877, with a tonnage of 
1,150,059. The number of merchant vessels cleared at the ports ol the 
colony and dependencies was 14,467, with a tonnage of 22,704,629. The 
total number of native craft cleared in 1929 was 33,365, with a. tonnage of 
1,171,830. 

Communications. 

The Straits Settlements at the end of 1929 had 7176 miles of roads, of which 
2040 were of asphalt, and 15,500,000 dollars were expended on maintenance and 
construction in 1929. There is a railway trom Singapore to W oodlands on the 
Johore Straits, and thence across the Joliore Causeway to Johore Bahru. The 
Federated Malay States Railway extends from Parit Buntarin Krian to Kuala 
Ptai in Province Wellesley, whence are steam ferries to Penang. There is a 
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railway from Malacca to Tam pin in Negri Sembilan. All the railways 
have a gauge of one metre, and form a part of the Federated Malay States 
Railway system, a continuation of which through Johore was opened in 1909. 
There are cables connecting Singapore and Penang, and land lines from 
Singapore to Johore, Malacca, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, and Penang, from Penang 
to Alor Star (Kedah), Tung Song and Bangkok (Siam), Taiping, Ipoh, Kuala 
Lumpur and Singapore, and from Malacca to Tampm Senmban and Kuala 
Lumpur. There are 2,163 miles of overhead and 6,515 miles of under- 
ground telephone line in Penang and Province Wellesley, and 1,932 miles 
of overhead and 648 miles of underground telephone line in Malacca. 

In 1929, 26,140,771 letters and other articles of correspondence were 
posted, and 19,607,212 delivered. The number of letters sent to China in 
clubbed packets was 2,127,122. The parcels posted numbered 241,538, those 
delivered 148,769. 

From Labuan there are telegraph cables connecting with Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Sandakan. 

Wireless stations exist at Paya Lebar on Singapore Island and at Penaga 
in Province Wellesley ; their functions at piesent are limited to ship traffic 
(except for traffic with Christmas Island and Kuching in Sarawak). 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

There are twenty-seven banka with establishments in the Colony. The 
amount of deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank on December 31, 
1929, was 4,306,359 dollars. 

The dollar, value 25. 4d, is the standard coin of the Colony, and with 
the half-dollar and the British sovereign is legal tender for the payment of 
any amount. A bill was introduced in 1923 to base the currency on British 
sterling. Subsidiary silver coins are 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces ; nickel five 
cent pieces ; copper cents, half-cents, and quarter-cents. On December 
31, 1925, Government currency notes to the value of 115,636,274 dollars 
were in circulation. 

The measure of length in use in the Settlements is the English yard, 
with its divisions and multiples, and land is measured by the English acre. 
The native terms are, however, still in use. Commercial weights are : — 

1 Kati =16 Tahil= IJ lbs. avoirdupois. 

1 Pikul =100 Kati = 133i „ ,, 

1 Koyan = 40 Pikul = 5,333J ,, ,, 

The kati of 1 J lbs. is known as the Chinese kati. Another weight, known 
as the Malay kati, and still in partial use in Penang, is equal to the weight of 
24 Spanish dollars, or 9,984 grains. This gives 142*628 lbs. as the weight 
of the pikul, and 5,705*143 lbs. as the weight of the koyan. The measures 
of capacity throughout the Colony are the gantang or gallon, and chupak or 
quart. 


The Cocos or Keeling Islands, a group of about twenty small coral 
islands. Latitude 12® 5' S. and Longitude 96® 53' E , 581 miles distant 
from Java Head (S. 56® W.), and 1,161 miles from Singapore (S. 30® W.). 
The largest is 6 miles by J mile. They were declared a British Possession 
in 1857, were placed by Letter Patent of October 13th, 1878, under the 
control of the Governor of Ceylon, and by Letters Patent of February 1st, 
1886, under the Governor of the Straits Settlements. In 1903 they were 
annexed to the Straits Settlements and incorporated with the Settlement of 
Singapore. Estimated population, 800. There are large coconut plantations. 
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and copra oil and nuts are exported. In 1902 a station on the Cape- Australia 
cable route was established on Direction Island in the north-eastern part of 
the group. 

Christmas Island. — In the Indian Ocean. Latitude 10® 25' S. and 
Longlitude 105® 43' E. It lies 223 miles S. 8® E. of Java Head, and 529 
miles N. 79® E. from the Cocos Island. It is densely wooded and ot irregular 
shape, about 12J miles long (at the longest point), and about 4 J miles wide (at 
the narrowest point). Area about 58 square miles. The climate is healthy. 
Average daily maximum and minumum temperatures 87® F. and 75® F. 
There is a prevalent E.S.E. trade wind. Known to navigators since about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The Island was formally annexed 
on June 6th, 1888. The Island was placed under tlie administration of the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements in January, 1889. In 1900 it was 
annexed to the Straits Settlements and incorporated with the Settlement 
of Singapore. The Island is administered by a District Officer who is a 
member of the Malayan Civil Service. There is a small force of Sikh 
Police drafted from the Straits Settlements Police Force. All the 
inhabitants (mainly Cliinesc and Malays), with the exceptions of the 
District Officer and his staff, are employed by the Christmas Island 
Phosphate Company, Limited, registered in London, which works the 
largo natural deposits of phosphate of lime to which the Island owes its 
importance. In 1923 a wireless station was installed, and the Island is 
now in direct communication with Singapore. Population, 1928, 1,421, 
Revenue, 1929, 12,130Z. (approx); expenditure, 1929, 2,5007. Imports, 
1929, 13,5607., chiefly machinery and engineering stores; exports, 1929, 
235,5507. (approx), solely phosphate of lime. Tonnage cleared and entered 
in 1928, 61,267 tons, and in 1929, 70,516 tons ; of the latter 7,935 tons 
were for British, and 62,581 tons for Japanese ports. 

The island of Labuan lies about 6 miles Irom the north-west coast of 
Borneo. It was ceded to Britain in 1846 ; on January 1, 1907, was incor- 
porated with Singapore, and on December 1, 1912, was created a separate 
Settlement. Area 30 sq. miles ; the population in 1929 was 6,029, includ- 
ing 25 Europeans, 4,180 Malays, and 1,607 Chinese. Capital, Victoria, 
which has about 1,500 inhabitants. Revenue, 148,454 dollars ; expenditure 
(excluding Government Monopolies), 234,571 dollars. Shipping entered 
and cleared, 1929, 248,774 tons. Trade, 4J million dollars. 


THE FEDERATED MALAT STATES. 

Constitution and Government. — The Federated Malay States of Perak , 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, in the Malay Peninsula, are under 
British protection. The Governor of the Straits Settlements is tx officio 
H.M.'s High Commissioner for these States and the othei> Malay States in 
the British sphere. 

High Commissioner . — Sir Cecil Clemeivtif K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary to GovernTnent. — C. W. H. Cochrane^ C.M.G., M.C.S. 
(Appointed 1930). 

The following are the Rulers and Residents of the four States ; — 

RvXer of Perak. — H.H. Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, K.C.M.G. 
K.C.V.O., ibni Idris. i7eaic7«w7.— Vacant. 
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RuUr of Selangor, — H.H. Sultan Ala’idin Sulaiman Shall, G.C.M.G., 
ibni Al-Marlium Raja Muda Musa. Resident . — J, Loruie, 
M.C.S. 

Ruler of Negri SembUan. — H. H. Muhammad, K.C.M.G., K.C. V.O., ibni 
Al-Marhum Antah, Yang Di-P^rtuan Bcsar, Negri Sembilan. 
Resident , — J. W. Simmons, M.C.S. 

Ruler of Pahang. — H.H. AI-Mu’tasim Bi'llah Al-Sultan Abdullah, 
K.C.M.G., ibni Al-Marhum Al-Sultan Ahmad Al-Maazam 
Shah. Resident, — Vacant. 

In Perak, Selangor, and Sungai Ujong, which State was subsequently 
amalgamated with other States to form the Confederation of Negri Sem- 
Mlan, Residents were appointed in 1874, with a staff of European officers 
whose duty was to aid the native rulers by advice, and to exercise executive 
functions. The supreme authority in each State is vested in the State 
Council, consisting of the Sultan, the Resident, the Secretary to the Resi- 
dent, and some of the principal Malay chiefs and Chinese merchants. The 
Residents are under the control of the Chief Secretary and the High 
Commissioner. 

In 1883 the relations of the Straits Settlements with the small Native 
States on the frontier of Malacca were consolidated. These States were con- 
federated in 1889, under the name of Negri Sembilan (signifying Nine 
States). In January, 1895, Sungai Ujong (including Jelebu, which had been 
administered by a Collector and Magistrate under the Resident of Sungai 
Ujong since 1888) and Negri Sembilan were placed under one Resident ; and in 
July, 1895, a treaty was signed by which the administrations were amalga- 
mated. The new federation, which retains the ancient name of Negri Sem- 
bilan, comprises the States of Sungai Ujong, Johol, Jelebu, Rembau and five 
smaller States. In 1887, by agreement with the Raja of Pahang, the control 
of his foreign relations, &c., was surrendered to the British Government. 
This was followed by a further agreement in 1888 with the Raja (now styled 
Sultan), under which Pahang was taken under British protection, on the same 
terms as the Protected Native States on the west coast of the peninsula. 
Pahang is situate on the east coast, within 200 miles by sea from Singapore. 
In July, 1896, the treaty between the four Protected Native States, Perak, 
Selangor, Pahang, and Negri Sembilan, and the British Government came 
into force by which the administrative federation of these States under a 
Chief Secretary to Government is provided for, and the States agree to furnish 
a contingent of troops for service in the Colony should His Majesty’s 
Government be at war with any foreign nation. 

The laws of each State are contained in enactments passed by the State 
Councils, up to December, 1909, and from that date, in matters common to 
the four States, by the Federal Council ; the State Councils may still legis- 
late in purely State matters, 

The Federal Council was created in 1909 in order to give effect to a desire 
for the joint arrangement of all matters of common interest to the Federation 
or affecting mow than one State, and for the proper enactment of all laws 
intended to have force throughout the Federation or more than one State. 
The Federal Council, as now constituted, consists of the High Commissioner 
for the Malay States (an appointment held ex officio by the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements) as President, the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Federated Malay States, the four British Residents, the Legal Adviser, the 
Financial Adviser, the Principal Medical Officer, the Controller of Labour, 
Malaya, the Director of Public Works, the Director of Education, 8.S. and 
F.M.S., the Commissioner of Trade and Customs, one additional official 
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member, and twelve unofficial members, who are nominated by the High 
Commissioner with the approval of His Majesty the King. The Federal 
Council generally meets at least three times a year. All Federal legislation is 
passed by it, and the estimates of expenditure and revenue require its approval. 

Area- — The areas of these States are approximately : — Perak, 
7,800 sq. miles; Selangor, 3,150 sq. miles; Negri Sembilan, 2,550 sq. 
miles ; Pahang, 14,000 square miles ; total, 27,500 sq. miles. 

Population- — Census 1921 : Perak, 599,055 (378,902 males and 220,153 
females); Selangor, 401,009 (267,165 males and 133,844 females); Negri 
Sembilan, 178,762 (119,569 males and 59,193 females); Pahang, 146,064 
(87,892 males and 58,172 females) ; total 1,324,890 (853,528 males and 
471,362 females). The population contained 510,821 Malays, 494,548 
Chinese, 305,219 natives of India, 6,686 Europeans, and 3,204 Eurasians. 
The preponderance of males over females is due to the number of Chinese 
and Indian immigrants. Estimated population, June 1926, 1,476,032. The 
largest town is Kuala Lumpur (in Selangor) with about 80,000 inhabitants. 
Births, 1924, 39,512 ; deaths, 33,585. 

Education. — In 1929, there were 49 English schools (36 for boys, 
13 for girls), with an average enrolment of 13,147 boys and 4,230 girls, 
and an average attendance of 12,513 and 3,943 respectively, maintained or 
assisted by the Government ; also 1,426 vernacular schools (Malay, Tamil, 
and Chinese), with an average enrolment of 73,265, and an average 
attendance of 62,654, which are under the control of the Education Depart- 
ment. The total number of schools (1929) >vas 1,475 with an average 
attendance of 79,110. There are many Chinese vernacular schools, of wdiich 
82 having an enrolment of 8,710 pupils were assisted by the Education 
Department. Expenditure on education (excluding buildings) m 1929 was 
307,199L 

Justice and Crime- — The courts in the States are : — (1) The Supreme 
Court, comprising the Court of a Judge and the Court of Appeal. (2) The 
Court of a Magistrate of the first class. (3) The Court of a Magistrate of the 
second class. (4) The Court of a Kathi and the Court of Assistant Kathi. 
(5) The Court of a Penghulu. The Court of Appeal consists of two or more 
Judges the Chief Justice being President. There is a final appeal in civil 
matters to the Privy Council. 

The number of cases of serious crime reported in 1929 was 4,973. The 
number of prisoners in gaol on December 3i, 1929, was 1,086. 

The Police Force, with European and Malay officers, consists of an Indian 
and a Malay contingent. The strength at the close of 1929 was: Gazetted 
Officers, British and Malay, 67 ; British Chief Inspectors and Inspectors, 
42 ; Malay and Asiatic Inspectors, 36 ; Malay subordinate police officers 
and constables, 2,201 ; Indians, 1,671 ; others, 291 ; total, 4,308. 

Fiuauca- — The revenue of the States in 1929 was 9,543,285/. (1928 
revenue, 11,159,815/.), and expenditure, 9,877,114/. (1928 expenditure, 
12,717,161/.). 

Leading items of revenue in 1929 were : — railways (net revenue only), 
211,496/. ; licences, 508,367/. ; customs, 3,615,050/. ; Excise, 1,752,002/. ; 
fees of court, 671,260/. ; lands and mines, 520,903/. ; interest, 390,968/. ; 
municipal, 877,488/. ; postsand telegraphs and telephones, 373,293/. ; forests, 
204,795/. ; light, water and power, 874,434/. Expenditure — police, 383,773/. ; 
medical, 636,769/. ; education, 861,111/. ; posts and telegraphs, 293,808/. ; 
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municipal, 364, 614^. ; public works, 2,729,038Z. ; other departments, 
2,657,070L ; railways (expenditure on capital account), 643,378/. ; charges 
account public debt, 726,232/. ; miscellaneous services, 720,337/. ; pensions, 
461,484/. Public debt on December 31, 1929, 9,365,000/. 

Production* — The staple products are coconuts, rice, rubber, sugar, 
tapioca, pepper, gambier, nipah and oil palms. The chief industrial enter- 
prises are the cultivation of rubber, and the mining of tin. The Krian 
irrigation works in Perak irrigate 70,000 acres of rice (padi) land and 
supply drinking water to the district. The canal is 21 miles long with 
16 J miles of branches and 188i miles of distributory channels. The forests 
produce many excellent timbers, besides gutta-percha, gums, oils, resins, and 
canes. In 1929 the total quantity of timber of all kinds taken from the forests, 
on which payment was made, was 806,333 tons, in addition to a large quantity 
used free of royalty by the native Malay population and the tin miners. 
In 1929 the tin export amounted to 67,041 tons, and in 1928 to 61,935 
tons. In 1929, 26,782 ounces of gold, and in 1928, 18,693 ounces were 
produced in the Federated Malay States. Besides gold and tin, many 
minerals are found, including lead, iron, copper, mercury, arsenic, manganese, 
wolfram, scheelite, plumbago, silver, zinc, and coal, but with the exception 
of coal, they have not so far been discovered in workable form. The 
exports of tungsten ore in 1929 were 324 tons. The labour force engaged 
in mining at the end of 1929 was 104,468. 


Commerce* — The trade (excluding bullion and specie) was as follows 
in 1929, with total for 1928 : — 


- 

Perak 

Selangor | 

Negri 

Sembilan 

Pahang | 

Total 

1929 

Total 

1928 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports . 
Exports 1 
and Re- > 
exports J 

9,825,153 

11,423,743 

1,942,937 

763,994 

23,455,827 

22,277,708 

19,258,500 

14,265,600 

5,874,903 

1,233,792 

40,632,795 

82,422,705 


Chief imports, 1929: Rice, 3,497,849/. ; wheat flour, 246,149/. ; feeding 
stuffs for animals, 328,515/. ; live animals for food, 476,485/. ; milk con- 
densed, sweetened, 563,389/. ; sugar, 382,724/. ; tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
1,436,843/.; spirits, wines and malt liquors, etc., 702,718/.; iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, 1,071,022/. ; machinery, 1,165,791/. ; cotton yarn and 
manufactures (including cotton piece goods), 1,395,891/. ; kerosine, 532,196/. ; 
motor spirit, 1,219,164/. ; lubricating oil, 280,632/. ; motor cars, 647,499/. 
Chief exports, Para rubber, 1929, 259,774 tons, 23,405,463/ (1928, 170,157 
tons, 15,267,552/.); copra, 1929, 1,244,542/. (1928, 1,336,966/.); tin and 
tin ore, 1929, 13,680,671/. (1928, 13,824,562/.) ; timber, etc., 1929, 117,470/. 
(1928, 131,175/.) ; hides, 1929, 22,155/. (1928, 18,155/.). 

Trade with United Kingdom: imports, 1929, 3,299, 153/. (1928, 3,952,991/.). 
Exports, 1929, 5,186,695/. (1928, 3,473,092/.). 

Bullion and specie imported in 1929, 40,071/. ; exported 1929, 85,340/. 

Shipping, 1929. The total number of vessels, exclusive of native craft, 
entered and cleared at the various ports in the F.M.B. was 13,190 with a 
tonnage of 7,757, 699 J. The number of native craft entered and cleared was 
28,887 with an aggregate tonnage of 573,776. 
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CommilllicatioiIS- — There werein 1929,2,734milesof metalled cart roads, 
107 miles of unraetalled roads, and 1,818 miles of bridle roads and paths ; 
also more than 1,059 miles of paths maintained by the Forest Department. The 
Government has made, purchased, leased, or is making, the railway systems of 
the whole peninsula south of the Siamese boundary, including the railway on 
Singapore Island. When the system is complete, there will be a main 
trunk line throughout the peninsula, diverging at Gemas in Negri Sembilan 
into West Coast and East Coast lines, and linking up with the Southern 
Siamese railway system on the Perlis-Siam and Kelantan-Siam boundaries 
respectively. The twm Siamese lines converge at Haad Yai, in Singora, 
and thence a single line continues north to Bangkok. On the West Coast, 
the line is open for tiaffic from Singapore to Padang Besar (Perlis Siamese 
boundary), 585 miles, and on the East Coast from Gemas (a point situated 
at mile 142 on the West Coast Main Line) to Gua Musang (in the south of 
Kelantan), 200 miles. A section of 82 miles in the north of Kelantan from 
Turnpat to Kuala Gris, and one of 12 miles from Pasir Mas to Sungei 
Golok (Kelantan-Siam boundary) are also open. The Siamese line from 
the Golok to Haad Yai was opened on November 1, 1921, thus making 
through rail communication between Kelantan and the rest of the Peninsula, 
The section in Johore, fiom Johore Bahru to Gemas (120 miles), is leased 
from the Johore Government. The total mileage open tor traffic was 1,114 
in 1929. The mileage under construction during 1930 being about 46 
miles. A causeway, carrying a double line of railway and a roadway, 
connects Singapore with the mainland across the Johore Straits. 

There were, in 1929, 106 post offices and 67 other places for postal business. 
In that year 42,995,160 postal packets (registered letters, 1,282,752, and 
parcels, 347,084) were received and delivered In 1929 there were 3,084 
miles of telegraph and telephone lines, and 24.607 miles of overhead wire, 
of which 21,444 were telephone wdres. In addition there were 144 miles of 
underground cables containing 13,100 miles of wire single line. The net 
revenue collected by the department amounted to 373,293/., and expenditure 
406,745/. Savings Banks : 42,956 depositors and 529,697/. deposits on 
December 31, 1929. 

Money, &C* — The current money consists of Straits Settlements 
dollars with subsidiary silver and copper coins. In February, 1906, the 
value of the dollar was fixed at 25. Ad. or 60 dollars = 7/. Currency notes 
and bank notes also circulate, and the sovereign is legal tender for any 
amount at the above rate. Weights and measures (as well as currency) are 
as in the Straits Settlements. 


THE MALAY STATES NOT INCLUDED IN THE 
FEDERATION. 

The Malay States not included in the Federation are five in number, 
namely, Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu. 

The relations of Johore with Great Britain are defined by a treaty dated 
December 11, 1885 ; and, by an amendment to this treaty made on May 12, 
1914, the Sultan agreed to accept, and to act upon the advice of, a British 
officer called the General Adviser. The Sultan is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by an Executive Council, and by a Legislative Council 
consisting of official and unofficial members. 

The rights of suzerainty, protection, administration and control of the 
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other four States were transfen’ed from Siam to Great Britain by the Anglo- 
Siamese treaty of March 10, 1909. In all four States the Rulers are assisted 
in the administration by State Councils, and by British Advisers appointed 
by the British Government. 

In these States the currency, weighty and measures are the same as in the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States. Their trade is almost 
entirely canied on with the Straits Settlements. 

The religion of the Malays is Mohammedanism. 

Johore (area 7,678 square iiules, population m 1929, 336,829, of whom 200,780 were 
Malays, 111,345 Chinese, and 21,245 Indians) lies at the southein extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula. Births registered (1929), 18,567; deaths, 11,904. There were (1929) 6 English 
schools and 129 vemacular schools 

Revenue (1929), 17,633,212 dollars (from Customs, 5,893,362 dollars, land 2,510,582, 
licences 5,073,011) ; expenditure, 16,200,829 dollars. Imports (1929), 45,372,007 dollars 
<(aniiiials, food, drink and tobacco, 24 331,728 ; raw mateiials and artndes mainly un- 
manufactured, 2,444,187; articles wholly or mainly manufactured. 18,467,300, com and 
bullion, 128,902; sundries, ml). Exports, 99,206,986 dollars (rubber, 74,712,411 dollars). 
Rubber output, 1,620,868 pikuls. 

At the end of 1929, 733 miles of metalled road had been constructed. The railway 
from Penang to feingajiore traverses Johore for a distance of 120 miles The Johore 
section has been leased to the Federated Malay Btates Government for a term of 
years. Rubber estates are situated on either side along practically the whole length, 
and thus, with the help of roads and navigable rivers, good conununication is available 
A causeway across the Straits of Johore and connecting Johore with the island of 
Singapore was opened to railway traffic in October, 1928, and to vehicular traffic in June, 
1924. 

An efficient medical service and thirteen public hospitals are maintained by the 
Government. Police force, end of 1929, 1,116 

The Postal revenue (1929) was 304,522 dollars. Letters, parcels, Ac., received, 
4,791,940 ; despatched, 3,026,234. 

JSttZsr.— His Highness Sultan Ibrahim, G.C.M.G., K.B.E. 

General Adviser — C. E. Shaw, O.B.E. 

Kedahi on the west coast of the Peninsula, and north of Province Wellesley and 
Perak, has an area of 3,648 square miles. The population (census 1921) is 338,554, of 
whom 237,043 are Malays, 59,403 Chinese, 33,010 Indians, 235 Europeans, 75 Eurasians, 
and 8,779 other races. The capital is Alor Star on the Kedah River, about 70 miles 
from Penang by sea, and 59 by rail or road. Owing to the Sultan’s ill-health, the head 
of the Government is the Regent. Ther^ are (1929) 52 Europeans in the Government service 
The police force had a strength (Juno 1930) of 819 men (principally Malays). There 
were at the end of June 1929, 86 (Government schools (about 11,0C8 pupils), 13 telegraph 
offices, and 19 post offices. A telephone system extends throughout the State, the wire 
mileage In 1929 being 1,060. The railway connecting the Federated Malay States and 
Siam passes through the State. A metalled road (26 miles) connects Alor Star with Perils, 
and (29 miles) witn the Senggora frontier (Siam), and a metalled road (44 miles) connects it 
with Province Wellesley. Another metalled road (7 miles) connects Baling with Upper 
Perak in one direction and with Province Wellesley in the opposite direction. The total 
mileage of metalled road (1929) is 867. 252 miles of canal were maintained in June 1929. 

The revenue of the State for the year 1929 (Mohammedan yearA.ii. 1348) was 6,586,701 dollars, 
including Customs, 1,880,195 ; lands, 882,798; and land sales, 108,932 dollars; and the 
expenditure, 6,937,299 dollars. Public debt, July, 1929, nil. The principal produce of 
North Kedah is rice. There are rubber (export, 1^9, 34,644 tons), coconut, and ta]tioca 
estates In South Kedah. Several steamers ply between Penang aud the various ports pf 
Kedah, Kedah internal trade (1920-30): imports, 8,605,857 dollars ; exports, 34,558,821 
dollars. Postal aud telegraph revenue, 1929-30, 134,682 dollars ; expenditure, 159,288 
dollars. Postal articles dealt with, 8,605,290. 

Ruler — n.H. Sultan Sir Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, K.C.M.G., ibnl Almerhum Sultan 
Ahmad Tajudin Mukarram Shah (succeeded in 1881). 

Regent. — H.H. Tunku Ibrahim, C.M.G., C.V.O. 

British Adviser .— W Clayton, M.C.S. 

Perils, on the west coast of the Peninsula and north of Kedah, has an area of about 
816 square miles and a population (1921 census) of 40,091. Malays numbered 84,167 of the 
population, Chinese 3,589, IndiansSlC, and other races 1,619. Police force (1929) 79 N.C O.’s 
and men. 19 boys’ and 4 girls' schools were maintained in 1929 with about 2,100 
pupils. The principal products are rice, tin, and coconuts. There are guano deposits. 
There are 87 miles of metalled roads and 22 J miles of paths and gravelled roads in the 
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State. The revenue for a.h. 1348 (1929-30) was 487,486 dollars (cnstoma 181,656), and 
the expenditure 573,788 dollars. Public debt, 1930, nil. 

Raja Syed Alwi, G B.B. 

British Adviser.— L. A. Allen, M.C.S. (acting). 

KelantaPi on the east coast of the Peninsula, has an area estimated at 5,713 square 
miles and a population (1921 census) of 809,300, including 12,799 Chinese. Kota Bharu, 
the capital, has a population of about 12,000. There are 66 Government elementary 
schools in the State. The High Court, the Central Court, and the Small Court are at 
Kota Bharu, and there are District Courts at Kuala Krai, Pasir Patch, Pasir Mas, and 
Tumpat respectively. Police force, 1929, 482. The revenue of the State in 1929 
amounted to 2,481,140 dollars (licences, excise, iic., 699,617 dollars ; customs, 838,545 
dollars ; land revenue, 548,495 dollars), and the expenditure to 2,215,771 dollars. Public 
debt (1929) 4,080,684 dollars. 

The chief invlustry is agriculture. About 476,589 acres were under cultivation in 
1929. Chief products : nee (180,176 acres), coconuts (57,200 acres), rubber (89,213 
acres). Pepper, tapioca, sugar-cane, and maize are grown m smaller quantities for 
local consumption. The jungle which covers a large part of the State produces some 
serviceable timber, resin and rattans and bamboos. The State supports cattle (105,399 
in 1929), buffaloes (27,504 in 1929), sheep, goats, and poultry. Numerous estates are 
owned by Biitish companies. Mineral resources are said to comprise gold, galena, and 
tin, but the existence of these nietal.s in payable quantities has not been proved. The 
principal manufacturing industries are silk-weavmg, boat-building, and brick-making. In 
1929, total exports, 7,983,889 dollars; total imports, 7,522,954 dollars (1928, 6,159,455 
and 8,356,769 dollars lespectively). Chief exports, 1929 : betel-nuts, 197,520 dollars ; 
flsh, 189,073 dollars; copra, 941,482 dollars; para rubber, 5,732,427 dollars. Chief 
Imports, 1929 : fl.sh, 45,976 dollars; rice, 1,511,017 dollars; wheat and flour, 91,894 
dollars; milk, 161,162 dollars; sugar, 177,888 dollars; tobacco, 693,401 dollars; salt, 
17,695 dollars; gambler, 17,018 dollars; petroleum, 415,509 dollars; textiles (all kinds), 
861,265 dollars; timber, 18,360 dollars; cement, 88,920 dollars; machinery and metal 
goods, 701,044 dollars; opium, 124.470 dollars. 

Tonnage of steamships inwards and outwards, 1929, 144,384 tons. 5,206 fishing and 
other boats are registered. There is regular steamship communication with Bangkok and 
Singapore. The principal roads are the Kota Bharu-Pasir Puteli road and the trunk 
road from Kota Bharu to Kuala Krai, and there are others extending a few miles from 
Kota Bharu. The metalling of these roads is nut yet completed. Communication inland 
is by the rivers. There is railway communication between Tumpat (on the coast) and 
Kuala Giia (81 miles inland). There is also a line to the Siamese border, on which a daily 
service is run in connection with the Siamese trains to the Kedah boundary, and thence 
with the Kedah service to Penang and tiie Federated Malay States. Kota Bharu is in 
direct telegraphic communication with Bangkok and Penang (via Siam), and possesses 
a limited telephone service. There were (1929) 0 post offices and 7 sub-post offices m the 
State. 

Ruler. — H.n. Sultan Ismail, K.C.M G. 

British Adviser.— A. 8. Haynes, M.C.S (Acting). 

TrengganUj with an area of about 5,500 square miles, and a population, at the 
ensus 1921, of 158,765, lies on the east coast between Pahang and Kelantan. The capital 
is Kuala Trengganu, with a population of 12,456. There are 18 v<»rnacular schools 
(1,795 pupils enrolled in a.ii. 1348, average attendance 1,289, teachers 58), 1 Government 
English school (69 pupils) and 1 Chinese school (130 pupils, teachers 6). Trengganu was 
the last British possession to tolerate slavery for debt. The practice has been abolished 
by an enactment passed in 1919. Police force 297 in 1348. There are about 92 miles of 
road in use, and a 60 mile trunk road connecting Kuala Trengganu with Kelantan is 
under construction. There are telephone exchanges at Kuala Trengganu, Keinaman and 
Besut. There is telegraphic communication witii other parts of Malaya. There are no 
railways, and communication with the interior is by rivers and good native paths. 
Steamers connect regularly with Singapore and Bangkok, and locally-built motor-boats 
maintain passenger services along the Trengganu coast. The industries are similar to 
those of Kelantan, and the country is of the same general character. 

Bevenue (1948, June 8, 1929, to May 28, 1980), 1,391,471 dollars, and expenditure, 
1,624,706 dollars. Exports in 1929 was 7,191,427 dollars. Imports in 1929 was 6,898,556 
dollars. Debt, 1848, 2,400,000 dollars. Chief exports: para rubber, 1,722,561 dollars; 
tin ore, 1,607,220 dollars; dHed flsh, 1,186,401 dollars; hsematite, 278,462 dollars; 
manganese, 257,463 dollars; and copra, 432,605 doPars. Chief imports: rice, 6fi7,528 
dollars ; cotton and silk stuff, 703,850 dollars ; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 897,937 
dollars ; sugar, 235,700 dollars ; petroleum, 285,222 dollars. 

Ruler.— H.H. Sir Suleiman BadaruT-alam Shah, K.C.M.G. He Is assisted by a State 
Council. 

British Adviser.— A. J. Sturrock. 
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MANDATED TERKITORY IN ASIA. 

P^ESTINE. 

The natural and historic boundaries of Palestine run from the desert on 
the east, along the slopes of Mount Hermon over to the Litani on the west, 
where the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon first break into a series of elevated 
plateaux, and thence over to the Mediterranean coast, and on the south 
from the Gulf of Akaba across the Desert of Sinai, 

For the present political boundaries, see The. Statesman’s Year Book, 
1928, p. 185. 

Government.— After its conquest in 1917-18, by the British Forces, 
the country remained under British Military Administration till July 1, 1920, 
when a Civil Administration was set up. 

High, C'owwwioTitfr.— Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Robert Chancellor, 
G.C.M.G., G.C. V.O., D S.O. (Appointed July 6, 1928.) 

Chief Secretary — Mark Aitchison Young (appointed July 17, 1930). 

The country is administered by Great Britain under a Mandate, which 
was passed by the Council of the League of Nations on July 24, 1922, 
and came oflScially into force on September 29, 1923. This provides 
for the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, to the effect that *His 
Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours 
to facilitate the achievement of that object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non- Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country,' 
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Constitution.— On September 1, 1922, a new constitution was promulgated. It provides 
for the appointment of a High Commissioner and Command er-in-Chief and an Executive 
Council. 

A Legislative Council will replace the Advisory Council and have authority to pass 
such Ordinances as may be necessary for the peace, order, and good government of 
Palestine, provided (1) that no Ordinance shall restrict complete freodoin of conscience and 
the free exercise of all foniis of worship, save in so far as is required for the maintenance 
of public order and morals, or tend to discriminate m any way between the inhabitants 
of Palestine on the ground of race, religion, or language ; (2) that no Ordinance shall 
take effect until either the High Commissioner or His Majesty has assented thereto : 
(3) that the High Commissioner may reserve any Ordinance for the signification of His 
Majesty's pleasure, and shall so reserve any Ordinance which concerns matters dealt with 
specifically by the provisions of the Mandate ; and (4) that His Majesty may disallow any 
Ordinance to which the High Commissioner may have assented within one yeai of the date 
of the High Comiiiisai oner’s assent. 

In cxeicise of the powers vested m him by the Palestine (Amendment) Order in 
Council 1923, the High Commissioner has appointed an official Advisory Council composed 
of the heads of the principal Goveniment Departments and the District Commissioners of the 
Noithern and Southern Distiicts. Owing to the abstention Irom the elections of considerable 
numbers of the Arab inhabitants, the Legislative Council under the new constitution 
has not yet been formed, and the Advisory Council will remain in being until such 
time as the election of a Legislative Council becomes possible. 

All Ordinances are laid before the official Advisory Council and made public, as 
Bills, m the Official Gazette, for ono month, before promulgation. 

Regulations were made by the High Commissioner in 1927 for the 
organisation of the Jewish population of Palestine as a religious community 
and its recognition as such by the Government. The Jewish community 
thus enjoys autonomy for its internal affairs, religious, cultural aud com- 
munal, and has power to levy rates on its members. The organs of the 
community are a Chief Rabbinate and local rabbinical offices, an Elected 
Assembly, a General Council, which is elected by the Assembly and which 
represents the community in its dealings with the Government, aud local 
committees. A number of Jews have opted out of this community. 

The British Government and Palestine Administration recognise the Jewish 
Agency (conisting both of Zionists and non-Zionists), which in Palestine is 
represented by the Palestine Zionist Executive, as the Agency of the Jewish 
people in all matters pertaining to the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home. 

There is a Moslem Supremo Council to control Moslem religious affairs. 

English, Arabic, and Hebrew are the official languages of the country. 

Area and Population. — Palestine under British Mandate is about 

10.000 square miles in extent. The population, taken by official census on 
October 23, 1922, was 767,182, of whom 690,890 were Moslems, 83,794 
Jews, 73,024 Christians, 7,028 Driizes, 163 Samaritans, 266 Bahais, and the 
remainder Sikhs, Hindus and Metawilehs. The estimated population on 
June 30, 1930, was 588,849 Moslems, 162,467 Jews, 82,590 Christians, and 
9,226 persons of other religions, making a total of 843,132, excluding about 

103.000 nomads. 

The country is at present divided into two districts : Southern (Jaffa), and 
Northern (Haifa) ; and the Jerusalem division. 

The chief town, Jerusalem, which had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
and under Turkish rule since 1617, surrendered on December 9, 1917. 
Its population in 1922 was 62,678. The population figures for the other 
principal towns at the 1922 census were; Jaffa, 47,709; Tel- Aviv, 36,764 ; 
Haifa, 24,634; Gaza, 17,480; Nazareth, 7,424; Nablus, 16,947 ; Safed, 
8,761 ; Tiberias, 6,950 ; Hebron. 16,677 ; Ramleh, 7,312 ; Bethlehem, 6,668 ; 
Lydda, 8,103 ; Acre, 6,420. There was an appreciable increase in Jewish 
immigration during 1929. Total immigrants (1929), 6,666 ; Jewish immi- 
grants, year ended December 81, 1929, numbered 2,463 men, 1.937 women, 
and 869 children— -while Jewish emigrants in the same period numbered 1,746. 
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There are some 760 Arab villages and a considerable number of Arab 
tribes, and three German Templar (Christian) settlements, Wilheima, Sarona 
and Neuhardthof. 

The Jewish Settlements are grouped in four districts, namely, in J udea 
37 ; in Samaria 13 ; in Lower Galilee 49 ; in Upper Galilee 9. The total 
population of these settlements is now about 32, 000. More than 30 of them are 
built on land belonging to the Jewish National Fund, which was established 
by the Zionist Organisation for the purpose of acquiring land to remain the 
property of the Jewish people, and were founded with the assistance of the 
Keren Hayesod (Foundation Fund), also created by the Zionist Organisation. 
The total area of the Jewish settlements exceeds 1,200,000 dunums (4l 
dunums equal one acre). The local affairs ol the smaller Jewish settlements 
are controlled by Vaadim or Councils elected by the male and female resi- 
dents who own registered holdings or pay taxes. The larger villages, Arab 
and Jewish, are, for internal order and rates, administered by Local Councils, 
constituted under Ordinance, which exercise modified municipal powers. 
Satisfactory progress is being maintained in calastral survey and in land 
settlement. 

Births and deaths for recent years are given in the following table : — 


Year. 


Estimated 

Population 

(iiiid-year). 


No. of 
Baths. 


No of 
Deaths. 


Infantile 
Mortalitv 
(pei 1,000 biiths). 


1927 778,869 89,193 21,800 200 5 

1928 794, '.161 42,895 28,054 186*8 

1929 810,064 4,742 21,634 150*6 


‘ Excludes nomad population, estimated at 103,000 in 1022. 

Religion. — Jerusalem, being a Holy City for three Faiths, is the seat 
of a number of Prelates and religious bodies. There are three Christian 
Patriarchs, Orthodox, Latin and Armenian having the style of ‘ Beatitude, ’ 
and, in addition to the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, a Jacobite and a 
Coptic Bishop. 

The Moslems have the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, who is President of 
the Moslem Supreme GoimcU, and the Jews have two joint Chief Rabbis, 
one for the Sephardim, the other for the Ashkenazim. These three 
dignitaries have the style of ‘Eminence.’ In Nablus there is a Samaritan 
High Priest. 

EducatiOll. — The schools maintained by the Government number 310, 
and contain 21,63fl scholars, the great majority of whom are Moslems. In 
the Government Training Colleges for teachers there are 84 men and 64 
women students. Technical education is being carried out in some of the 
Government town schools. A Law School exists in Jerusalem, in which 
lectures are given in the three official languages. 

The Christian and Jewish Communities provide, the former to a very large 
extent, and the latter almost entirely, for the education of their own children. 

The Jewish Agency, through the Department of Education attached to 
the Palestine Zionist Executive, controls 280 schools attended by 21,031 
pupils, and other Jewish bodies control 98 schools attended by 8,768 pupils, 
making a total of 328 Jewish schools attended by 29,789 pupils, Tuese 
institutions include secondary schools in Jerusalem, Tel- Aviv and Haifa, 
Teachers’ Training Colleges (General, Orthodox, Women’s and Kindergarten), 
Schools of Music in Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa, Agricultural Schools, an 
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Arts and Crafts Institute (Bezalel), Evening Classes, and a Technical College 
at Haifa. 

There are 162 Christian Schools, including Orthodox, 24 schools with 
2,083 pupils ; Catholic, 86 schools with 8,957 pupils ; Protestant, 49 
schools with 4,022 pupils ; miscellaneous, 3 schools with 77 pupils. 

There are also 76 private Moslem schools mainly maintained by local 
committees; these provide for about 4,710 children. Two of these schools 
include secondary classes. 

Non-Government schools receive a capitation grant-in-aid from the 
Department of Education. The schools of the Jewish Agency receive a block 
grant of £P20,000 a year. 

The Kadoorie Agricultural School for Arab students was opened in 1930, 

The Hebrew University on Mount Scopus, Jerusalem, was inaugurated on 
April 1, 1925, and has 131 students. The new library building, whicli 
liouses 200,000 books, has now been completed. 

Allti(][lLiti6S. — A new Antiquities Ordinance was passed in 1929 to give 
better effect to the provisions of the Mandate as regards excavation and pre- 
servation of antiquities. Eleven privately organised expeditions were at 
work on various sites dining the year 1929. The Department of Antiquities 
undertook several minor works of conservation, including that of the carved 
Crusader lintels of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Tlic new Museum 
presented by Mr. John Rockefeller, Jun., is nearing completion. 

Justice. — The Courts in Palestine are either civil or religious courts. 
The former have jurisdiction over local subjects in all matters save those of 
personal status and Waqfs or charitable endowments, and over foreign 
subjects in all matters, subject to the provisions mentioned below. 

There is a Magistrate’s Court in every sub-district, and in the larger 
towns such as Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa, two such courts. 

There are four District Courts, each composed of a British President and 
two Palestinian judges. They serve respectively the sub-Districts of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, and Beersheba ; Jaffa and Gaza; Nablus, Jenin, Tulkarem, and 
Nazareth ; and Haifa, Acre, Tiberias, and Safed. They go on circuit within 
the area of their jurisdiction. A District Court has jurisdiction in first 
instance over all crimes except those punishable with death, and civil cases 
outside the jurisdiction of a magistrate ; it also hears appeals from the 
decisions of magistrates both in civil and in criminal cases. Crimes punish- 
able with death are tried by the Court of Criminal Assize, which consists of 
the Chief Justice or senior British Judge of the Supreme Court sitting with 
the District Court. 

The highest Court in Palestine is the Supreme Court, which is composed 
of a British Chief Justice and one other British judge and four Palestinian 
judges. The Court sits in two fonns: (1) as a Court of Appeal, in which 
capacity it has appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters decided 
in first instance by the District Courts, the Land Courts and the Court of 
Criminal Assize ; (2) as a High Court of Justice, in which capacity it hears 
applications of the nature of habeas corpus and of mandamus proceedings. 

The Court of Appeal is composed normally of three judges, while the 
High Court may sit with two judges. In either case a British judge 
presides. 

A Bench of honorary magistrates has been established in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, and other towns, who try contraventions for which the maxi- 
mum penalty does not exceed £P6 fine and 15 days imprisonment. In 
addition to tlie bench of honorary magistrates, a stipendiary magistrate has 
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been appointed to try such contraventions in the Municipal Areas of 
Jerusalem and Jaffa. 

Special arrangements exist in the Boersheba sub-district, where minor cases 
are disposed of according to tribal custom by the Court of Sheikhs. The 
District Court of Jerusalem visits Beer&heba every month to hear appeals 
from the local courts and to try more serious criminal cases. Liaison Boards 
have recently been established for the settlement of disputes between Beduin 
tribes of Palestine and those of adjacent countries. 

All matters of personal status affecting Moslems are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sharia Courts. A Sharia Court consists of a Qadi, and appeals 
from his decision lie to the Moslem Court of Appeal, which is composed of a 
President and two members. 

Jewish Religious Courts have exclusive jurisdiction in certain matters ot 
personal status of Jews, and jurisdiction by consent in other matters. An 
appeal from the decision of the Jewish Religious Courts lies to the Rabbinical 
Council. 

The different Christian communities (such as the Orthodox and the Latin), 
have similar jurisdiction to that of the Jewish courts. 

Questions of jurisdiction as between the Civil and Religious Courts are 
decided by a Special Tribunal composed of two British judges of the Supreme 
Court and the President of the Highest Court of the Religious Community 
concerned. 

The police establishment (including municipal police) at December 31st, 
1929, was 130 officers and 1,859 other ranks, in addition to the British 
Police, consisting of 8 British officers and 365 other ranks stationed at 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa and Nablus. 

1,276 heinous crimes were reported in 1929 (944 in 1928), and 7 death 
spntences were carried out. 

Finance- — For the year ending December 31st, 1929, the revenue was 
jeP2,323,572, and the expenditure £P2,140,032. 

The main heads of revenue for the period were : customs, £P917,049 ; port 
and marine, £P8,677 ; licences, taxes, etc,, £P761, 823 ; fees of court or office, 
etc., £P230,843; posts and telegraphs, £P207,288; revenue from Govern- 
ment property, £P16,540 ; interest, £P104,206 ; miscellaneous, £P16,650; 
railways, excess of revenue over expenditure, £P29,195. 

Defence.— Palestine falls under the Middle East Command of the 
R.A.F. Two squadrons of aircraft and four sections of armoured cars are 
available for Palestine and Transjordan. Two battalions of infantry are 
distributed over various centres in Palestine. The Transjordan Frontier 
Force, the cost of which is borne by the Imperial Treasury and Palestine 
Government, has its headquarters at Zerka, Transjordan, and detachments 
at Samakh, Beisan, and at certain other stations in Palestine. Its actual 
strength on December 31, 1929, was 89 officers (16 British) and 645 other 
ranks. The force is partly mechanised and partly mounted on horses and 
camels. 

Production and Industry. — Palestine comprises four zones of country. 
On the west, along the shores of the Mediterranean, which are deficient 
here in good natural harbours, is the maritime plain, which varies in width 
from 15 to 20 miles at Gaza to about 2 miles at Acre, and at the Plain ol 
Esdraelon stretches for a considerable distance into the interior, and separates 
the highlands of Galilee from those of Samaria and Judaea. From the coastal 
plain the country rises into a plateau intersected by deep wadis or valleys, 
which drop steeply to the east to the third zone, formed by the great depres- 
sion down which the river Jordan runs to the Dead Sea, and which is 
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prolonged for another 100 miles to the Red Sea as the Wadi Araba. This 
depression reaches a depth below sea-level of 2,600 feet in the deepest portion 
of the Dead Sea, the surface of which is about 1,300 feet below sea-level. 
The Dead Sea is 46 miles long and has an average width of 8J miles ; it 
receives the wateis of the Jordan and of six other rivers and has no outlet, 
the surplus being carried off by evaporation. It is intensely salt, with a 
specific gravity one-sixth greater than water, and with 24 per cent, of salt. 
East of the Jordan Valley the country rises again steeply to a plateau and 
merges into the Arabian desert, 

Palestine is essentially an agricultural country. In 1929 the area 
under British Administration, exclusive of Trans- Jordan, produced ; — 
Wheat, 85,064 tons; barley, 51,972 tons; durra, 31,000 tons; olives, 
224 tons ; olive oil, 3,178 tons ; lentils, 1,397 tons. In 1929 there were in 
the country 231,719 sheep, 372,896 goats, 27,541 camels, and 418 buffaloes. 

Limestone is found all over the country ; sandstone abounds on the 
coast ; gypsum of good ouality is found at Mount Usdum and at Mount 
Gipsia near Melhamia (Galilee). Rock salt abounds in the Jordan Valley and 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, where also sulphur is obtainable. The Dead 
Sea contains cooking salt, carnallite, and bromide. A concession lor the 
exploitation of these minerals was granted in 1929. There are medicinal 
springs near Tiberias and also at El Hamme, for both of which leases have 
been granted. 

The principal industries of export importance are those of wine-making, 
especially in the Jewish villages Zichron Jacob, Rishon le Zion, and 
Petach-Tikvah ; soap-boiling in Nablus and Haifa ; olive oil in Nablus, 
Acre, and the district round Jaffa. Oranges, grown chiefly in the Jaffa 
district, are exported to Egypt and Europe. The orange crop exported in 
1929 was 1,722,078 cases. The wine production was 3,581,391 litres. 
Bananas are being successfully grown round Jericho. 

According to an industrial census, there were in Palestine in May, 1928, 
3,505 industrial establishments (mostly small), employing 18,000 work- 
people ; a sum of 3 6 million pounds w'as invested on them. There were 
14 tobacco factories working in 1929 with an annual aggregate output of 
about 652,000 kilograms. 

Further progress has been made in the reservation of state forests ; nearly 
821,262 dunums have been reserved out of a total area of 1,500,000 dunums 
of natural forest land. Extensive planting of timber, fruit aud shade trees, 
has been effected by Government and private agency. Approximately three 
million trees w^ere planted during 1929 — both timber trees and fruit trees, 
including vines, oranges and olives ; 21 nurseries have been maintained 
during 1929 for the free issue and sale of stock to the public and the 
provision of material to Government plantations. 


Commerce* — Trade for 6 Calendar years was as follows :• 


Year ended December 31 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


£P 



£P 

Imports of Merchandise . 

6,594,098 

6,184,454 

6,770,818 

7,160,693 

Imports of Spf^cie . 

11,118 

262,669 

17,949 

12,810 

Exports of Merehandise 

1,308,838 

1,899,769 

1,487,207 

1,554 262 

Exports of Specie . 

18,698 

3,430 

22,264 

212,667 

Re-Exports of Foreign 
Goods .... 

179,737 

246,592 

177,892 

197,671 

Goods in Transit . 

110,829 

181,029 

177,447 

266,601 
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The trade was distributed as follows in 1929 : — 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

United Kingdom. 

£F 

1,011,082 

l,7Sl,6i'0 

£P 

455,672 

Greece 

£r 

1 

13,3 7 

Egypt. 

366,767 

Czechoslovakia , 

139,707 


Syria . 

1,055,011 

307,009 

Austria 

122,381 

~ i 

Germany , 

743,653 

116,871 

Russia 

82,886 

— 1 

France . . ' 

405,148 

67,620 

Bnlgaria . 

67,843 

— 1 

Belgium 

170,561 

57,051 

Switzerland 

64,080 

— 1 

Holland 

83,136 

34,284 

China 

63,073 

— r 

Italy . 

284,388 

27,369 

Other countries. 

437.216 

53,308 

U.8. America 
Rumania . 

395 083 
189,276 

26,505 

19,063 


7,16b, 593 

1,564,262 


^ Included in other countries. 


The principal articles of import in 1929 were: rice, £P152,832; sesame, 
£P80,777 ; wheat, £P152,528 ; wheat flour, £P390,263 ; coffee, £P63, 336; 
sugar, £P142,867 ; potatoes, £P48,940 ; wood prepared for orange cases, 
£P143,433 ; wood and timber, £P141,246 ; olive oil, unrefined, £P130,388; 
iron bars, angles and rods, £P88,67() ; iron pipes, tubes and fittings, 
£P99,519; machinery of all kinds, £P230,979; electric wire, cable, lamps, 
batteries, apparatus and fittings, £P103,106; cotton fabrics, £P427,303 ; 
woollen fabrics, £P126,147; silk fabrics, £P143,545 ; boots and shoes, 
£P74,338; wearing apparel, £P286,780; kerosene, £P201,738; benzene, 
£P201,629; motor cars, £P150,564; manure and fertilisers, £P69,396. 
The principal articles of export were: oranges, £P516 621 ; laundry soap, 
£P214,185 ; water melons, £P101,736 ; wines, £P27,304 ; almonds, 
£P22,933; Durra and maize, £P90,856; sesame, £P72,325; barley, 
£P26,f)52; lentils, £P24,590; wool, raw, £P20,927; sheep and goat skins, 
£P24,016. 

Exports to the United Kingdora(Boardof Trade returns), 1930, 1,450,399^. ; 
imports from the United Kingdom, 1930, 1,063,94U. 

Shipping and Commiinications.-— The most important ports of 
Palestine are Jaffa and Haifa ; the two ports of lesser significance are Acre 
and Gaza. For the calendar year 1929, 1,076 steamers, totalling 2,773,548 
tons, and 2,460 sailing vessels, totalling 49,047 tons, arrived at Palestinian 
ports Palestine possesses no shipping of its own, other than some small 
sailing vessels and power launches. A modern harbour is under construction 
at Haifa. 

A regular passenger service to Palestinian ports is provided by some 30 
shipping lines. 

The total length of the Palestine railways is 774 miles, divided as 
follows: standard gauge (4' 8J") — Kantara-El Arish-Rafa-Lydda-Tulkarem- 
Haifa, 259J miles ; Jaffa- Lydda- Jerusalem, 54j miles ; Safrieh-Sarafand, 
2§ miles ; Kafr Jinis-Beit Nabala, 2J miles ; Ras El Ain-Petah Tikva 
miles ; narrow gauge (3' 6") : Haifa-Samakh, 64 J miles ; Nassib 
South Mudawara, 282g miles ; Acre Junction- Acre, 11 miles ; Afule-Jenin- 
Nablus-Tulkarem, 61 miles. The section Kahtara to Rafa, known as the 
‘Sinai Military Railway* (125 miles), is being worked by the Palestine 
Railways on behalf of the Air Ministry. There is through communication 
with Egypt, and trains connect at Kantara West daily with Cairo, Alexandria, 
Port Said, and Suez and other parts of Egypt, railway vehicles being sent 
across the canal by means of a truck transporter. 

East of Haifa the Palestine Railways system terminates at Samakh, 
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and the section Samakh-Deraa (Junction of the Hejaz Railway to Medina) 
18 operated by the Hejaz Railway, which in turn is controlled by the Govern- 
ments of the territories through which it passes. Steam rail cars of the 
Sentinel -Cammell type have been introduced on certain sections of the 
railway with success. 

There are 445 miles of metalled roads in Palestine extensively used by 
motor transport, and in addition, many hundreds of miles of tracks passable 
for wheeled traffic of all kinds during dry weather. 

The Imperial Airways, Ltd., have established an aerodrome at Gaza, 
from which passengers and mails are carried to Egypt and Iraq once weekly 
in each direction. A weekly flying boat service is also operated between 
Alexandria, Haifa, and Cyprus. 

Posts and Telegraphs. — in 1929 there wore conveyed 11,625,742 
letters, 942,259 postcards, 5,750,000 printed communications and samples* 
153,451 parcels, and 336,902 telegrams. Length of telegraph and telephone 
trunk lines, 12,822 km. ; local lines, 10,433 km. Number of telephone 
subscribers, 2,496. 

Banking and Currency- — The most important bank in Palestine is 
Barclay's Bank with branches at Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Nazareth, Tel- 
Aviv, Nablus, and Acre. The Anglo-Palestine Company has its head office 
in Jaffa, with branches in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, Haifa, Tiberias, and Safed. 
The Banco di Roma has branches in Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa. The Otto- 
man Bank has branches in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Nablus, and Amman 
(Trans-Jordan). 

There are also established, in addition, a Jewish Workers' Bank, several 
Co-operative Credit Institutions, a Building Loan and Saving Association, 
a Central Bank of Co-operative Institutions and other savings societies. 

The standard of currency from November 1, 1927, is the Palestine pound 
(£P), divided into 1,000 mils, and equivalent in value to the pound 
sterling. Silver coins, 720 fine, of 100 and 50 mils, weighing 180 and 90 
grams respectively, nickel of 20, 10 and 5 mils, and bronze of 2 and 1 
mils are used. The 2-mil coin is about equal in value to the United States 
cent. Gold coins are not being issued for the time being. About £P2,500,000 
is in circulation. 

The metric system is followed by the Government and local authorities, 
but the local weights and measures are still largely employed by the public. 


Transjordan, — This territory, which roughly corresponds to the area 
of the old Seljuk Kingdom of Kerak and of the Lordship of Montreal or 
Oultrcjourdain in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, is governed by a 
local Arab Administration under His Highness the Amir Abdullah Ibn 
Hussein, K.0 M G,, G, B.E., born in Mecca, 1882, second son of ex-King 
Hussein of the Hijaz and elder brother of King Feisal of Iraq, who became 
its ruler in April 1921 and is assisted by an Executive Council. The 
country is covered by the Palestine Mandate, but the clauses relating to 
the establishment of a national home for the Jews are expressly excluded 
from operation therein. In April 1923 a Declaration was made that, 
subject to the approval of the League of Nations, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will recognise the existence of an Independent Government in Trans- 
jordan, under the rule of His Highness the Amir Abdullah, provided such 
government is constitutional and places His Britannic Majesty's Govern- 

H 
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ment in a position to fulfil its international obligations in respect of the 
territory by means of an Agreement to be concluded between the two 
Governments. This agreement was signed in Jerusalem on February 20, 

1928, and having been accepted by the Legislative Assembly set up under 
Article 11 was ratified by the High Contracting Parties on October 31, 

1929. The Organic Law has been published, and the Legislative Council 
assembled for the first time in April 1929. In 1928 a separate commission 
was issued to the High Commissioner for Palestine appointing him High 
Commissioner for Trans-Jordan; he is thus High Commissioner for both 
areas. 

For the frontiers of Transjordan, see the Statesman’s Year Book,' 
1929, pp. 191-2. 

The population is probably about 260,000. Of these, 220,000 are Arab 
Moslems, 30,000 Arab Christians ; the remaining 10,000 are Caucasian 
elements (chiefly Circassian) settled by the Turks in Transjordan some 45 
years ago following the Turco-Russian war. Most of the towns and larger 
villages have schools, and the Budget provision for education in 1929-30 is 
22,350L The Arab Legion, which comprises Gendarmerie, Police and 
Prisons and Passport personnel, is a body of 859. Detachments of 
the Royal Air Force are located at Amman, and there is a military force 
of some 700 men raised in Palestine and Transjordan, but oflicered 
largely by British Officers stationed in the country. This Force is known 
as the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force. The country to the east of the 
Hedjaz Railway line is largely desert, but to the west of this line is 
potentially of high agricultural value. The resources of the country are 
agricultural and pastoral products, while several antiquity sites, of which 
the most notable are Amman, Jerash, Kerak and Petra, are becoming an 
essential part of the itinerary of Eastern tourists. There are also phosphate 
deposits (undeveloped, though examined). Potash is found in the Dead 
Sea, and possibly there is oil in the southern area. A metalled road, fit for 
motor traffic, connects Amman with Jerusalem while unmetalled roads have 
been constructed making motor traffic possible from Amman to all the chief 
towns in the country. The road running from Amman to Maan has been 
continued to Aqaba, and, from this main road, branches run to Madeba, 
Kerak, Tafileh and Wady Musa (Petra), The towns of Jorash, Irbid, Ajloun, 
Kufrinji, Remte and Deraa, the last named being in Syrian territory, are 
joined by good roads to Amman. From Irbid a branch runs to Jisr Mejamie 
and Jisr Sheikh Hussein on the Palestine boundary. An alternative route 
from Amman to Deraa may be taken, the road running via Zerka and 
Mafrak. From this latter, a branch road runs to Remte, El Hosn and 
Irbid. The oasis of Azrak may be reached by motor car from Mafrak, 
Zerka or Amman, and from Azrak cars can pai^s across the desert via Rutba 
to Baghdad. The Hejaz Railway from Deraa to Kalaat Mudawara runs, 
with the exception of the first few miles, through Transjordan territory. 
South of Maan, however, the Railway is in disrepair. The Cairo-Baghdad 
air route traverses the country from west to east, and there is an aerodrome 
with a Royal Air Force detachment at Amman, while at Zizia there is a 
landing ground used by the Imperial Airways Co. as a fuel replenishing 
station. The estimated revenue of the country in 1929-30 is 369,345?. 
including reimbursements and an estimated Grant in Aid from the Imperial 
Government of 74,000?, Great Britain is represented by a British Resident 
subordinate to, and the agent of, the High Commissioner for Transjordan. 
The official language of the country is Arabic. 

British RcMent : Lt.-Col. C. H. F. Cox^ C.M.Q., D.S.O. 
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AFRICA. 


ASCENSION ISLAND. See ST. HELENA. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

British East Africa consists of a large area on the mainland, together with 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. For details as to international agree- 
ments, &c., with regard to the British sphere in East Africa, see the 
Statesman's Year Book for 1907, pp. 216 and 217. 

KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE. 

QOYOrilDieRt. — The Kenya Colony and Protectorate extends, on the Indian 
Ocean, from the Umba River to Dick’s Head, and inland as far as Lake Victoria 
and Uganda. The Protectorate consists of the mainland dominions of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, viz., a coastal strip of territory ten miles wide, to the 
northern branch of the Tana River ; also Kau, Kipini, and the Island of 
Lamu, and all adjacent islands between Rivers Umba and Tana, these 
territories having been leased to Great Britain in 1895 for an annual rent of 
lO.OOOL The colony and protectorate were formerly known as the East 
Africa Protectorate. On April 1, 1905, this was transferred from the 
authority of the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office, and in 
November, 1906, the Protectorate was placed under the control of a 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief and (except the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
dominions) was annexed to the Crown as from July 23, 1920, under the 
name of ‘The Colony of Kenya,’ thus becoming a ‘Crown Colony.' The 
territories on the coast rented from the Sultan of Zanzibar were proclaimed as 
the Kenya Protectorate. 

A treaty was signed (July 15, 1924) with Italy under which Great Britain 
ceded to Italy the Juba River and a strip from 50 to 100 miles wide on the 
British side of the river. Following on ratification of the treaty, cession 
took place on June 29, 1925. 

In 1906 Executive and Legislative Councils were constituted, the former 
consisting of 4 members, in addition to the Governor, the latter of 8 official and 
4 unofficial members. In 1919 the L^islative Council was enlarged to consist 
of 11 elected representatives of the European community, three nominated 
members, two representing the Indian population and one the Arabs, and a 
sufficient number of official members to give a majority in the Council. A 
new constitution was adopted in December, 1925, under which the Executive 
Council consists of 11 members, in addition to the Governor, while the 
Legislative Council consists of 11 elected European members, 6 elected 
Indian members, 1 member nominated to represent African interests, 1 elected 
Arab member, and a sufficient number oi ex-officio and nominated official 
members to give to these a majority. Until such time as five Indian 
members have been elected, as many Indian members may be nominated as 
will make the number of Indian members, including elected Indian members, 
five in all. The constituencies for Europeans, Indians and Arabs are 
separated from one another {i.e. communal franchise). Legislation is by 
Ordinances made by the Governor with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Council. In 1908 foreign consular jurisdiction in the Zanzibar 
strip of coast was transferred to the British Crown. 

There are 10 provinces, which are as follows : Coast (capital Mombasa), 
Ukamba (capital Machakos), Kikuyu (capital Nyeri), Nyanza (capital Kisumu), 
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Northern Frontier Province (capital Isiolo), Nzois (capital Eldoret), Tur- 
kana (capital Kapenguria), Rift Valley (capital Nakuru), Naiyasha (capital 
Naivasha), and Masai (capital Ngong). 

Area and Population. — The territory has an area of 224,960 square 
miles; population in 1929 estimated at 3,003,158, including 16,663 Euro- 
peans, 39,504 Asiatics, and 12,504 Arabs. On the coast the Arabs and 
Swahilis predominate ; further inland are races speaking Bantu languages, 
and non-Bantu tribes such as the Nilotic Kavirondo, the Nandi, the Lurabwa, 
the Masai, the Somali, and the Gallas. Mombasa is the second largest 
town ; population about 50,000, of whom 1,200 are Europeans. The harbour 
is situated on the eastern side of an island of the same name, and is the 
terminus of the Kenya and Uganda Railway. Kilindini harbour on the 
south-western side of the island is the finest land-locked and sheltered 
harbour on the east coast of Africa and is accessible to vessels of deep 
draught. The principal river in the North is the Tana, which flows into 
the Indian Ocean. It is navigable for about 400 miles by shallow- draught 
steamers. Nairobi, the capital and the headquarters of the administration, 
has 51,599 inhabitants, of whom about 4,411 are European. There are about 
2,882 European farmers in the Colony. 

Religion, Education, Justice. — The prevailing religious beliefs 
are Pagan ; but on the coast Mohammedanism has made great progress. 
There are many Christian mission societies, British, French, Italian, 
Swedish, and American, several being Roman Catholic. There were 57 
(including 17 European) Government schools in operation in 1929, and 
over 2,000 mission and native schools. The Supreme Court is at Nairobi, 
and sessions are held at Mombasa, Nakuru, Eldoret, Kisumu, and other 
places. District Courts presided over by magistrates are held in each district. 
In native cases local ideas and customs are considered. The legal status of 
slavery has been abolished throughout East Africa. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1924 

2,111,564 

1,861,510 

1927 

2,846,110 

2,515,115 

1926 

2,430,509 1 

2,339,996 

1928 

3,020,694 

2,834,647 

1920 

2,627,223 

2.414,681 

1929 

3,333,742 

3,505,072 


Of the revenue for 1929, customs accounted for 949,725Z. ; licences, 
duties, taxes, etc., 902,566Z. ; posts and telegraphs, 182,158Z. ; fees, 
etc., 123,843f. ; earnings of Govt, depts,, 96,988^. ; revenue from Govt, 
property and royalties, 74,657?.; sale of Govt, property, 60,046?.; mis- 
cellaneous receipts, 11,767?. ; reimbursements, 770,843?. ; interest, 66,399?. ; 
and land sales, 85,288?. Public debt at end of 1929, 13,600,000?. 

Agriculture and Mining, — Maize, coconuts, sisal and’cotton are crops 
of major importance at lower altitudes, and coffee, maize, sisal and wheat at 
higher elevations. In addition, sugarcane, groundnuts, simsim wattle, 
barley, potatoes and miscellaneous crops are grown according to elevation 
and rainfall, both for export and home consumption. 

The export value of hides and skins is consideiable, and dairy and wool 
industries are growing in importance. 

The merchantable forest area extends over 3, 300 square miles. At the 
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Coast are found mangroves, ebony, copal and other trees, but 95 per cent, of 
the forests are in the Highlands. They are mainly Coniferous (Juniper and 
Podocarpus), but also contain valuable hardwoods such as Camphor and 
Olive. Pencil Cedar is abundant, and the export of pencil slats promises to 
be an important industry, as does also the exploitation of the large bamboo 
forests for paper pulp. 

The mineral resources are not yet fully explored. Production for 1929 
was: gold, 845 ozs. (value 3,672?.); marble, 250 tons (value 2 , 5001 .); 
lime, 1,660 tons (value 1,660/.) ; mica, 3,765 lbs. (value 660/.). 

Commerce and Shipping. — There is a uniform Customs tariff in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya 
and Uganda Protectorate are one administrative unit for Customs purposes, 
and complete freedom of trade exists between the two territories and 
Tanganyika, Customs Revenue being allocated to the consuming territory. 

Imports into Kenya and Uganda (excluding Government stores, bullion 
and specie), the domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda, and the tonnage 
entered and cleared— Colony and Protectorate of Kenya — were : — 


Tears 

Trade ! 

Domestic 

Customs 

Tonnage entered 

Imports 

Exports 

Revenue 

and cleared 


£ 

£ 

£ 


1925 

8,628,035 

7,680,577 

7,821,844 

1,192,920 

2,630,977 

1926 

6,010,886 

1,150,593 

1,176,077 

3,108,392 

1927 

7,861,611 

5,397,216 

3,615,935 

1928 

8,747,777 

6,661,673 

1,345,170 

3,820,402 

1929 

8,920,679 

7,020,668 

1,390,026 

4,104,124 


In 1929 the main imports were : cotton piece goods, 1,337,816/. ; textiles 
and textile manufactures, 441,505/. ; motor cars, parts and accessories, 
322,839/. ; instruments and implements, 286,968/.; machinery, 241,190/. ; 
motor lorries, tractots, parts and accessories, 378,357/. ; grain and flour, 
68,644/. ; cigarettes, cigars and tobacco, 226,798/. ; spirits, wines, ale and 
beer, 180,796/. ; haberdashery and wearing apparel, 170,452/. ; motor spirit, 
266,479/. ; kerosene, 163,628/. ; other oils, fats and greases, 239,806/. ; iron 
sheets (galvanised and corrugated), 129,412/. ; chemicals, drugs and 
medicines, etc., 116,479/. ; rice, 160,037/. ; tea, 73,508/. ; motor cycles and 
tricars and parts and accessories, 13,463/. ; cycles (not motor), 61,900/. ; 
sugar, 39,093/. ; ghee, 87,164/. ; cement (building), 117,772/. 

The principal countries of origin were : Great Britain, 36-83 per cent. ; 
British Possessions, 23 *10 per cent. ; (Total British Empire, 69*93 percent.) ; 
Belgium, 1-61 per cent. ; Dutch East Indies, 3*32 per cent. ; France, 1*33 
per cent. ; Germany, 4 62 per cent. ; Holland, 6*12 per cent. ; Italy, 1*60 
per cent. ; Japan, 6*67 per cent. ; Persia, 1*63 per cent. ; United States of 
America, 12*03 per cent. ; other foreign countries, 3 *24 per cent. 

The principal domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda during 1929 were ; 
cotton (mainly Uganda), 3,315,101/. ; coffee, 879,896/. ; fibres, 663,572/. ; 
maize, 809,774/. ; hides and skins, 618,942/. ; seeds, 476,647/. ; carbonate 
of soda, 277,294/. ; ivory, 38,274/. ; chillies, 26,143/. ; wood and timber, 
27,848/. ; wheat meal and flour, 32,060/. ; other grain and flour, 37,612/. ; 
ground-nuts, 34,436/. ; wool, 48,871/. ; rubber, 28,818/.; barks for tanning, 
26,336/. ; potatoes, 27,052/. ; sugar, 32,252/. ; wheat, 38,281/. ; tin ore, 
63,900/. 
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The chief countries of consignment were : Great Britain, 86*91 per 
cent. ; British Possessions, 85*22 per cent. ; (British Empire, 72*13 per 
cent.) ; Arabia, 0*21 per cent. ; Belgium, 6*19 per cent. ; Egypt, 0*25 
per cent. ; France, 1*26 per cent.; Germany, 0*93 per cent.; Holland, 
0*45 per cent. ; Italy, 1*60 per cent. ; Italian East Africa and Colonia 
Eritrea, 0*83 per cent. ; United States of America, 2 '30 per cent. ; Japan, 
10*64 per cent. ; other foreign countries, 3*21 per cent. 

1930 exports to the United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns), 
2,436, 725^.; imports from the United Kingdom, 2,521,40H. 

Communication between the ports of Kenya is kept up by small steamers 
owned by the British India S.S. Co., Messrs. Cawasji Dinshaw Brothers, at 
Aden, and the African Wharfage Co., Ltd., at Mombasa. 

CoinmunicatioilS. — The Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours 
are State Owned; the Railway, which is Metre Gauge, consists of : Main 
Line, Mombasa island to Jinja, on Lake Victoria to Uganda, 826 miles, 
other lines in Kenya are: the Nakuru Kisumu line, 131 miles ; the Voi- 
Kahe Branch, 92 miles, with running powers over the Tanga line (Tan- 
ganyika Territory) between Kahe Junction and Moshi ; the Lake Magadi 
Branch, 91*miles ; the Nyeri line, including the old Thika Branch, 127 
miles ; the Lake Solai Branch, 27 miles ; the Kitale Branch, 41 miles, and 
the Thomson’s Falla Branch, 48 miles. In Uganda, Mbulamuti-Nama- 
sagali line, 18 miles ; Port Bell-Kampala Railway, 6 miles ; Tororo-Soroti 
Branch, 101 miles; lines under construction are: the Jinja-Kampala 
(Uganda) extension, 58 miles ; the Kisumu- Yala Branch, 32J miles. The 
Naro Moru-Nanyuki extension of the Nyeri line, 18 miles. Surveys have 
been made for Kedowa-Sotik-Kericho line, ^66 miles, and the Bukonte-Jinja 
diversion, 53 miles. 

The Harbours comprise the following: the Port of Mombasa, which 
includes Kilindini Harbour, Mombasa Old Port, Ports Reitz and Tudor; 
and the Ports of Lamu, Malindi and Kilifi. Kilindini Harbour possesses 
4 deep-water quay berths (a fifth berth, in addition to a bulk oil jetty and 
lighterage beith, is under construction). The quays are equipped with 
electric cranes. 

The Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours also operate steamer 
services on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, Albert, and on the River Nile ; and a 
motor transport service, 75 miles, between Masindi Port on Lake Kioga, 
and Butiaba, on Lake Albert. 

During the year ending December 31, 1929, 1,105,302 tons of goods and 
1,161,770 passengers were carried; revenue, 2,448,960^. ; expenditure, 
1,445,0707. Telegraphic communications exist along all lines of rail. 
Through bookings are in operation between Kenya and Uganda Railways 
and Harbours and Tanganyika Railways and Harbours via Moshi and 
Mwanza. The country is fairly well provided with roads and tracks. There 
is a motor road from Nairobi, across Uganda, to Mongalla in the Sudan. 

The Post Office of the Colony and Protectorate (inclusive of the Uganda 
Post Office, which is worked by the Kenya Post Office) received and 
despatched 13,475,200 letters, packets, &c., and 538,906 telegrams during 
1929. The telegraph system has 10,998 miles of wire (exclusive of Uganda). 
A cable connects Mombasa with Zanzibar. 

Money* — The currency of the Colony and Protectorate, which is the 
same as that of the Uganda Protectorate and the Tanganyika Territory, is 
controlled by the East African Currency Board domiciled at 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W. 1, who maintain a stable rate of sterling exchange. The 
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standard coin is the East Africa shilling of one hundred cents, introduced 
as from January 1, 1922, which is legal tender to any amount. Twenty 
East African shillings equal one East African pound. The subsidiary 
coins consist of 50 cent (silver), 10 cent, 6 cent and 1 cent (bronze). Tne 
paper currency consists of notes of the following denominations : 5, 10, 20, 
100, 200, 1,000 and 5,000 shillings. Three banks operate in the colony. 
Savings bank deposits end of December, 1929, 119,866?. 

Qwtmor and Oommander-in-Chief, — Brig. -Gen. Sir Joseph A. ByrnCy 
K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B. (October, 1930). Salary, with allowances, 8,500Z. 

Colonial Secretary, — H. M.-M. MoorCy C.M.G. 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 

The territories now comprised within this Protectorate came under British 
influence in 1890, and a portion of them was for a time administered by the 
Imperial British East African Company. In 1894 a British Protectorate was 
declared over the kingdom of Uganda and some of the adjoining territories. 
The present limits are approximately as follows : — On the north, the Uganda- 
Sudan boundary ; on the east, a line drawn from Mt. Zulia on the Sudan 
boundary along the Turkana escarpment over the top of Mt. Elgon, 
and along the west boundary of the Colony of Kenya to the eastern 
shores of Lake Victoria ; on the south by Tanganyika Territory (late 
German East Africa) ; and on the west by the eastern boundary of the 
Belgian Congo. Within these boundaries lie part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
part of Lake Edward, the whole of Lake George, half of Lake Albert, 
the whole of Lake Kioga, the whole of Lake Salisbury, and the course of 
the Nile from its exit from Lake Victoria to Nimule, where the Egyptian 
Sudan commences. Total area 94,204 square miles, including 13,616 square 
miles of water. For administrative purposes it is divided into 4 provinces ; 
(1) the Eastern Province, comprising the districts of Busoga, Toao, Lango, 
Karamoja, Bugwere, Bugishu, and Budama ; (2) the Northern Province, 
comprising the districts of Bunyoro, Gulu, Chua, and West Nile ; (3) the 
Western Province, comprising the districts of Toro, Ankole, and Kigezi ; 
and (4) Buganda Province, with islands in Lake Victoria, compiising the 
districts of Mengo, Masaka, Mubende, and Entebbe. 

The whole Protectorate is now under direct administration ; but the 
native kings or chiefs, whose rights are in some cases regulated by treaties, 
are encouraged to conduct the government of their own subjects. The 
province of Buganda is recognised as a native kingdom under a ‘ Kabaka,’ 
with the title of ‘His Highness.* He is assisted in the govern- 
ment by three native ministers and a Lukiko, or native assembly. In 
Buganda, and in Bunyoro, Ankole and Toro, also ruled over by native 
‘ Kings,’ purely native matters are dealt with by the various Lukikos, but 
in serious cases there is an appeal to British courts. For Europeans and 
non-natives justice is administered by His Majesty’s courts. The principal 
British representative is the Governor, who is assisted bv a Legislative 
Council and an Executive Council in carrying out the functions of Govern- 
ment. The headquarters of the British Administration is at Entebbe ; the 
commercial centre is Kampala. 

The total population of Uganda (December, 1929) was estimated at 
3,410,857, composed as follows: Native, 3,396,323 ; Asiatic, 12,539 ; 
European, 1,995. Among the natives approximately 830,000 are Baganda, 
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the tribe from which the Protectorate takes its name, and which was the 
most powerful and civilised at the time when the first explorers visited the 
country. At first educational work was entirely in the hands of the 
various Missionary Societies, who still receive grants towards scholarships, &c., 
for students and teachers. Their efforts have now for some years been 
supplemented by a Government educational scheme, and a University 
College is established by Government at Makerere (Kampala) for the 
higher education of natives. The attendance at the Schools in 1929 was 
146,6"0 boys and 93,310 girls. About 2,000,000 natives speak Bantu 
languages ; there are a few Congo pygmies living near the Semliki river ; 
the rest of the natives belong to the Hamitic Nilotic, and Sudanese groups. 

There are local and special courts of justice, and a High Court with 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The appeal court consists of the judges 
of the High Courts of the Colony of Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, Zanzibar 
and Tanganyika territory In 1929, 7,883 criminal cases were tried. There 
is an armed constabulary force under a British Commissioner of Police and 
British officers. There is also a volunteer reserve of Europeans. 

Cotton is the principal product, and is grown almost entirely by natives. 
The area under cotton in 1929 was estimated at about 683,495 acres. 
Other products are coffee, chillies, oil-seeds, tin ore, Para rubber, sugar and 
tobacco. There are valuable forests. 

Total exports in 1929, 4,274,758^. (1928, 3,395,270?.); cotton, 

3,312,668?. ; coffee, 177,145?. ; cotton seed, 433,999?. ; rubber, 28,818?. ; 
ivory, 24,758?.; hides and skins, 165,444?. ; tin ore, 63,900?. The total 
value of imports for consumption in 1929 was 2,318,177? , consisting mainly 
of cotton fabrics and manufactures, 605,707?. Total imports in 1928 
amounted to 3,396,270?. The trade is chiefly with Great Britain, the United 
States, and India. There is a uniform Customs tariff in Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika. 

The revenue and expenditure (exclusive of loan disbursements) for 6 years 
were : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue j 

Expenditure 

1924 

1925 

1926 

JB 

1,239,790 

1,479,2^4 

1,889,641 

£ 

918,662 

1,108,390 

1,295,612 

!i 

I 1927 
i 1928 
1929 

£ 

1,292,806 

1,619,237 

1,682,918 

£ 

1,430,976 

1,868,188 

1 316,997 


In 1929 the poll-tax amounted to 588,993?., customs to 439,376?, and 
cotton excise to 231,488?. Debt, 1,088,498?. 

There are steamer services on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert. The 
steamers on Lake Albert descend the Nile to Nimule, on the Sudan 
boundary, whence there is a motor road (about 100 miles) round the rapids 
extending to Rejaf, the terminus of the Nile steamers from Khartum. The 
main line of the Kenya and Uganda Railway now extends to Jinja on Lake 
Victoria, by way of Nakuru, Eldoret, Turbo and Tororo. Lines from 
Jinja to Namasagali on Lake Kioga, and from Tororo to Soroti serve as 
feeders to bring in the important cotton crop of the Eastern Province. 
There is a railway from Port Bell to Kampala, 7| miles in length, and a new 
track is under construction between Kampala and Jinja. A network of all- 
weather motor roads has been constructed, and a fleet of Government motor 
vans serves those main routes on which a regular private transport service 
does not exist. 
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Mail services by motor and relays of runners radiate from Entebbe, 
Kampala and Jinja. The Sudan-Egyptian telegraph and telephone 
system is established to Rejaf. The Uganda telegraph line is extended 
to Mutir and to Nimule, 89 miles from Rejaf, and also connects with the 
Belgian Congo via Fort Portal and the Semliki. The length of telegraph and 
telephone line in the Protectorate is (1929) 3,328 miles. Telephone exchanges 
are installed at Entebbe, Kampala, Jinja, Iganga and Mbale, with trunk 
communication between. 

The currency unit is the shilling, introduced in 1921 and standardized, 
with subsidiary coinage of silver 50 cent pieces, and bronze 10 cent, 5 cent, 
and 1 cent pieces. East African Currency Board notes of shillings 10,000, 
1,000, 500, 200, 100, 50, 20, 10, and 5 are also in circulation. The 
Savings Bank had 29,948^. deposits and 1,949 depositors on December 31, 
1929. The National Bank of India (Limited) has branches at Entebbe, 
Kampala and Jinja, and the Standard Bank of South Africa and Barclays 
Bank (Dominions, Colonial and Overseas) have branches at Kampala and 
Jinja. 

Governor and Com7nander4n-Chief . — Sir W. F. Gowers^ K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary. — P. W. Perryman^ O.B.E. 


ZANZIBAR. 

The Island of Zanzibar is situated in 6® S. latitude, and is separated 
from the mainland by a channel 22 J miles across at its narrowest part. It 
is the largest coralline island on the African coast, being 53 miles long by 
24 broad, and having an area of 540 square miles. To the north-east, at a 
distance of some 25 miles, lies the Island of Pemba in 5® S. latitude, 42 miles 
long by 14 broad, having an area of 380 square miles. 

In the sixteenth century the Arabs of the East Coast sought the assistance 
of the Imams of Muscat to drive out the Portuguese. The subsequent allegiance 
to Muscat, however, was of a more oi less nominal character until Seyyia Said 
transferred his capital to Zanzibar in 1832. On his death in 1856 the 
African possessions were, under an arbitration by Lord Canning (then 
Governor-General of India), declared independent of the parent State. In 
1890 the supremacy of the British interests in the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba was recognised by France and Germany, and they were declared a 
British Protectorate in accordance with conventions by w’hich Great Britain 
waived all claims to Madagascar in favour of France and ceded Heligoland to 
Germany. In the same year the mainland possessions, which extended over 
the coast from Warsheikh in 3° N. latitude to Tunghi Bay in 10® 42' S. 
latitude, were ceded to Italy, Great Britain, and Germany, respectively. Great 
Britain and Italy paying rent for the territories under their protection, while 
Germany acquired the Sultan’s rights by the payment of a sum of 200,O00Z. 
At a later date Italy also acquired similar rights by payment of a sum of 
144,000L The British-rented territories on the mainland were included in 
the East Africa Protectorate, and now form the Protectorate of Kenya (see 
above under Kenya). Thus the Zanzibar Protectorate is confined for 
administrative purposes to Zanzibar, Pemba, and adjacent small islands. 
In 1891, a regular Government was formed for the Protectorate with a 
British representative as first minister. In 1906 the Imperial Government 
assumed more direct control over the Protectorate ana reorganised the 
Government. On July 1, 1913, the control of the Protectorate was trana- 
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ferred from the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office, legal effect being given 
to the change in the following year. 

Constitution and Government. —The Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa bin 
Harub, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. (born 1879), succeeded on the abdication of his 
brother-in-law, Ali bin Hamoud bin Mahomed, December 9, 1911. The 
Government is administered by a British Resident, who is appointed by com- 
missions under His Majesty’s Sign Manual and Signet, and exercises his 
functions under the Zanzibar Order-in-Council, 1924, as amended by the 
Zanzibar Order in Council, 1925. 

Legislation consists of Decrees of His Highness the Sultan, which are 
binding on all persons when countersigned by the British Resident under 
the Order-in-Oouncil. 

In 1926 Executive and Legislative Councils weie established. The 
former is presided over by His Highness the Sultan, and the latter by the 
British Resident. The Legislative Council consists of three ex-officio official 
members and five others. There are six unofficial members, representing 
various communities. 

Population, Religion, Education, &c.— The population of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, according to the census of 1924, was 216,790 (Zanzibar, 128,099; 
Pemba, 88,691). The registered birth rate in 1929 was 19*76 per 1,000 for 
Zanzibar and 18*47 for Pemba ; and the death rate 21 *20 and 13*33 respectively. 
The Arabs arc the principal landlords and employers of labour. The black 
population is mostly Swahili, but there are representatives of nearly every 
African tribe. According to the 1921 census there were 14,126 non-native 
inhabitants, including about 270 Europeans, most of whom are English, and 
about 12,000 British Indian subjects, through whose hands almost the 
whole trade of East Africa passes. Zanzibar town has a population of 
38,700. 

Most of the natives are Mohammedans (Sunnis of the Shafi school); the 
Sultan and the principal Arabs are of the Ibadhi sect. There are 3 Christian 
Missions: the Universities Mission to Central Africa (Church of England), 
the Mission of the Holy Ghost (Roman Catholic), and the Friends’ Industrial 
Mission. 

Education is free. Subjects of H.H. the Sultan are liable to compulsion, 
but for others education is voluntary. There are Government schools mainly 
for Moslems, a number of mission schools, Indian schools supported by 
different communities for the children of their sects, private schools and 
a non- sectarian school. The total number of children attending these 
schools in 1929 was 4,164. There is a Teachers’ Training School and a 
Commercial School. In 1927 education for Arab girls was started under the 
auspices of government. 

Justice. — lu cases in which persons subject to the Zanzibar Order-in- 
Council, 1924, are concerned, justice is administered by His Britannic 
Majesty’s High Court and the Courts subordinate to it, and in other cases 
by H.H. the Sultan’s Court for Zanzibar and the Courts subordinate to that 
Court. Subordinate Courts are held by Resident Magistrates, Administrative 
Officers and Arab Qadis, and an appeal lies from those Courts to the British 
or Zanzibar Court as may be required. An appeal lies from the British 
Court and from the Zanzibar Court in the exercise of their original civil and 
criminal jurisdiction to His Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa 
and thence to the Privy Council. 
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Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

from 

Customs 

Total 

Revenue 

(excluding 

loans) 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

from 

Customs 

Total 

Revenue 

(excluding 

loans) 

Expen- * 
dituro 

1924 

1926 

1926 

£ 

291,787 1 
341,021 
199,058 j 

£ 

492,527 

678,023 

449,037 

£ 

451,730 

I 548,000 
i 649,877 

1927 

1928 

1929 

£ 

809,169 

266,342 

290,365 

£ 

540,345 

471,771 

514,000 

£ 

606,301 

598,791 

661,944 


Besides Customs, the chief sources of revenue in 1929 were: interest on 
loan to Kenya and other investments, 18,142Z. ; electricity department, 
27,963^. ; agriculture, 30,369Z. ; court fees, fines, etc., 95,133Z. ; rent of 
Kenya Protectorate, 10,000^. ; rent of Government property, land and 
houses, 11,479Z. The chief heads of expenditure in 1929 were: public 
works, 174,304Z. ; port and marine, 40,774Z. ; police and prisons, 33,073Z. ; 
electricity and wireless department, 23, 285Z. ; judicial department, 25,646Z. ; 
agricultuio department, 40,698Z. ; district administration departments, 
27,756Z. ; medical, 51,077Z. ; education, 22,075Z. ; pensions, 31,292Z. 

Public debt at end of 1929, 100,000Z. ; sinking fund, 107,998Z. 

Production and Industry. — The clove industry is by far the most 
important in the Protectorate, the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding 
the bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that there are in both 
islands about 48,000 acres under cloves and over 3 million trees in bearing, 
the average output of the last 20 seasons being 19,343,004 lbs. The exports 
in 1929 were 174,778 cwts., and clove-stems 19,430 cwts. The large plan- 
tations are chiefly owned by Arabs, but many natives possess small holdings. 
The coconut industry ranks next in importance after cloves. It is estimated 
that there are about 66,000 acres under cultivation and 3J million trees in 
both islands. The export of copra amounted in 1929 to 334,071 cwts. 

The manufactures are pottery, coir fibre and rope, soap, oil (coconut and 
simsim), jewellery, and mats. There are no mines m the Protectorate. 

Commerce. — The total imports, exports, and shipping for 5 years 
were : — 


Years 

Imports 

(Including bullion 
and specie) 

1 Exports 

(Including bullion 
and specie) 

Shipping entered 
(gross tonnage) 


£ 

£ 

Tons 

1925 

1,834,016 

2,029,620 

1,907,681 

1926 

1,688,561 

1,585,884 

2,822,747 

1927 

1,771,124 

1,828,268 

2.638,921 

1928 

1,586.258 

1,640,681 

2,687,818 

1929 

1,664,242 

1,722,498 

2,763,830 


Chief articles of import and export : — 



Imports 

X1928)* 

Imports 

(1929) 

Exports 

(1928) 

Exports 

(1929) 

Cotton Piece goods . 
Rice and Grain . 
Chillies . 

• 

Rs. 

87,73,694 

82,73,863 

2,467 

Rs. 

84,81,164 

48,06,352 

2,684 

Rs. 

21,67,866 

7,80,868 

20,647 

Rs. 

14,41,216 

11,78,895 

29,941 
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Chief Articles 

Imports 

(1928) 

Imports 

(1929) 

Exports 

(1928) 

Exports 

(1929) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Cloves .... 


492 

2,892 

86,78,680 

1,16,72,692 

Clove-stems 


194 

— 

5,95,709 

2,88,945 

Copra .... 


18,28,406 

12,57,059 

49,65,447 

47,36,561 

Tobacco (Manufactured) . 


1,71,890 

1,76,764 

41,983 

51,959 

Ghee 


4,49,696 

4,52,880 

81,945 

83,986 

Sugar 


9,76,708 

9,16,799 

8,57,828 

2,90,748 

Petrol and Petroleum 


16,72,407 

0,40,564 

944,874 

6,93,285 

Hardware .... 


28,154 

35,897 

11,203 

6,630 

Hides and Skins 


11,790 

16,997 

92,767 

41.431 

Flour 


7,15,489 

7,47,866 

2,68,278 

2,00,672 

Bags 


2,68,957 

2,20,286 

2,01,283 

1,63,495 

Simsim .... 


8,36,367 

1,58,559 

79,771 

71,379 

Spirits .... 


96,870 

1,14,445 

7,387 

3,416 

Dried Pish 


1,44,039 

1,59,262 

1,18,680 

1,22,951 

Coffee* (raw) 


92.055 

1,00,409 

13,179 

8,043 

Cotton (raw) 


4,351 

3,436 

66 

763 

Wax (Bees) 


3,168 

2,905 

6,700 

3,186 

Soap 


77,165 

00,005 

23,891 

23,856 


The distribution of trade in 1929 was as follows : — 


Principal Countries 

1929 

Imports 

there- 

from 

1929 

Exports 

thereto 

Principal Countries. 

1929 

Imports 

there- 

from 

1929 

Exports 

thereto 

India and Burma 
Tanganyika Territory 
Gt. BriiamAN. Ireland 
Kenya Colony 

France 

Portuguese Bast Africa 
Madagascar 

Germany . 

Union of South Africa 
United States . 

Rs. 

82,81,724 

20,37,079 

41,24,927 

6^5,804 

1,48,615 

5,01,894 

1,24,816 

2,82,556 

62,464 

4,73,072 

Rs. 

46,15,096 

35,43,074 

15,36,424 

4,87,908 

12,65,742 

6,98,569 

33,618 

3,07,8^3 

99,259 

14,82,895 

Italy .... 
Italian East Africa . 
Holland 

Dutch East Indies 
Switzerland . . i 

Arabia . . . 1 

Japan .... 
China . . 

Austria 

Belgium 

Rs. 

1,09,801 
6,38,417 
6,08,206 
15,32,317 
1,01,294 
1,71,632 i 
10,97,209 I 
1,23,654 
60,078 
1,22,674 

Bs. 

39,51.603 

2,63,526 

6,00,430 

20,17,708 

1,96,774 

97,686 

2,91,819 

69,296 


The trade between Zanzibar and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for four years is given as follows; — 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 ‘ 

Imports (consignments) into Gt. Britain 

from Zanzibar 

Exports of British produce to Zanzibar 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial produce . 

£ 

176,804 
266,845 i 
6,045 1 

£ 

106,259 

243,760 

8,680 

£> 

137,209 
238,076 
3,616 1 

£ 

108,891 

216,815 

3,626 


1 Provisional. 


Shipping and Commonications, &c.— Several British and foreign 
Steamship Companies have regular services to Zanzibar and all the important 
ports on the coast of East Africa. The Zanzibar Government steamers 
maintain re^lar weekly connection with Pemba, as well as making calls 
at Dar-es-Salaam. 

Ocean-going shipping dealt with in 1 929, 1,428,639 tons net (349 vessels) ; 
coaatwise, 180,849 tons (331 vessels) ; dhows, 76,986 tons entered and 76,473 
tons cleared. Excellent water supplied at 8*5 tons per minute is available 
for shipping. 
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There is cable communication with Europe either via Aden or via Durban. 

There are 238 miles of roads throughout the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba suitable for motor traffic. 

The Government maintains wireless stations in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
and a telephone system in the town of Zanzibar, which is connected with 
the District and Agricultural stations in the country. There is also a 
Telephone Service connecting the three Administrative Districts in the 
island of Pemba. There are six post offices in the two islands. The 
number of articles dealt with at the post office in 1929 was 1,574,984 (letters, 
1,563,256). The Government Savings Bank at the end of 1929 had 2,982 
depositors, with 366,869 rupees on deposit. 

The British Indian rupee is universally current ; currency notes of Re to 
500 rupees are in circulation. The value of notes in circulation on December 
31, 1929, was 29,16,815 rupees. Seyyidioh copper pice are legal tender 
up to 64 pice (= one rupee). A frasla (or frasila) of cloves is equivalent 
to 351bs. av. 

British Resident. — R. S. D. Rankinet O.M.G. (December, 1929). 


Books of Beference concerning British East Africa. 

Correspondence and Farther Correspondence relating to Zanzibar. London, 1886-90. 

Annual Reports of the Administrator of East Africa. London. Reports of H.M, 
Commissioner in Uganda Reports on the Mombasa- Victoria Railway. Precis of Infer- 
mation concerning the British East Africa Protectorate and Zanzibar, revised in the 
Intelligence Division of the War Office London, 1902. Report by Mr. A. Whyte on his 
Travels along the Coast-Bolt of the British East Africa Protectorate (Africa. No 3 1908). 

Report by J. Parkinson on the Geology and Geography of the Northern Part of the 
Bast Africa Protectorate (Cind. 729). London, 1920. 

East African Slave Trade, Reports, Ac., 1870-71, 1872-73, 1887-88, 1890-91 ; papers 
and correspondence 1892-96, 1897-99. London. 

Report of the East Africa Commission (Cmd. 2387). London, 1925. 

Hertslet’s Treaties and the Map of Africa, by Treatv. 2nd ed , Vo! II. London, 1897. 

Road Book of Bast Africa. H.M. Eastern African Dependencies, Trade and Informa- 
tion Office. London, 1930. 

Brown (A. S.), and Brown (Q. G.), Editors : The Oaide to South and East Africa. 
London, Annual. 

Browne (G. St. J. Orde), The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya. London, 1925. 

Buchanan (Sir G.), British East Africa (Kenya Colony). London, 1922. 

Cranworth (Lord), Profit and Sport in British East Africa London, 1920. 

Craster (J. £. £.), Pemba : The Spice Island of Zanzibar. London, 191S< 

Crofton (R. H.), Statistics of the Zanzibar Protectorate, 1893-1928 Zanzibar, 1929. 

Drumkey's (Y 8 A ), Tear Book for British East Africa. Bombay. 

Emin Pasha, his Life and Work, compiled from his Journals byG Schwartzer. 2 vols 
London , 1898. 

Gregory (J. W.), Tlie Great Rift Valley. London, 1896.— The Rift Valleys and Geology 
of East Africa. London, 1921. 

HoUey (C W. ), Kenya from Chartered Company to Crown Colony. London, 1929 

Hollis (Sir Claud), The Masai . Their Language and Folklore. Oxford, 1906.— The 
Nandi : Their Language and Folklore. Oxford, 1009. 

Ingrams (W. H.), Zanzibar An Account of its People, Industries and History. 
London, 1924.— Chronology and Genealogies of Zanzibar Rulers. Zanzibar, 1926. 

JoeUon (P/ 8.), Eastern Africa To-day. London, 1928. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899.—The Uganda 
Protectorate. 2 vols. London, 1902. 

Kenya Annual and Directory, including Uganda section. Nairobi. 

Kenya Handbook, H.M. Stationery Office, London. 

Kmunks (R.), Quer durch Uganda. Berlin, 1913. 

Leys (N.), Kenya. London, 1924 

Lucas (Sir Charles), The Partition and Colonization of Africa, London, 1922. 

Lugard (Sir F.), The dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa. London, 1928. 

Norden (H.), White and Black in East Africa London, 1924. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. III. London, 1914. 

Pearce (Major Francis B., C.M.G.), Zanzibar: Past and Present. London, 1920. 
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Said‘Ruete (R.)> Sa>id Bin Sultan (17dl-'1856) Ruler of Oman and Zanzibar. London 
1930. 

Roseoe (J.), The Northern Bantu. Cambridge, 1916. — Twenty-five years in Bast Africa. 
Cambridge, 1921. — The Bagesu and other Tribes of the Uganda Protectorate. London, 
1924. 

Ro88 (W. H.), Kenya from Within. London, 1927. 

Stanley CB. M.),Through the Dark Continent. 2vols. London, 1878. 

Sttgand (C. H.), The Land of Zlnj. Being an Account of British East Africa. 
London, 1913. 

Uganda Handbook. H.M Stationery Office, London. 

Way land (E. J.), Peti oleum m Uganda. London, 1925. 


MAUKITITJS. 

Mauritius was known to Arab navigators at an early date, probably not 
later than the tenth century. It was no doubt visited by Malays in the 
fifteenth century, and wai» discovered by the Portuguese between 1507 and 
1512, but the Dutch were the first settlers. In 1710 they abandoned the 
island and it was occupied by the French under the name of Isle de France. 
The British occupied the island in 1810, and it was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris of 1814. 

Constitution and Government.— Under Letters Patent of 1885, 
1901, 1904, and 1913, partially representative institutions have been estab- 
lished. The government of the Colony, with its dependencies, Rodrigues, 
Di4go Garcia, &c., is vested in a Governor, aided by an Executive Council, 
consisting of the officer in command of His Majesty’s troops, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Procureur-General, the Receiver-General, and such other 
persons holding office in the service of the Government of tho Colony as the 
Governor, through instructions from the Secretary of State, may from time 
to time appoint. There is also a Council of Government, consisting of the 
Governor and twenty-seven members, ten being elected under a moderate 
franchise, eight ex-officio, and nine nominated by the Governor. The 
official councillors comprise the four Executive members, the Collector of 
Customs, the Protector of Immigrants, the Director of Public Works and 
Surveys, and the Director of the Medical and Health Department. 

Ooverrwr of Mauritius. — W. E Fi-ancis (Appointed March 7, 1930). 

Area, Population, &o. 

Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of Madagascar, has 
an area of about 720 square miles. According to the census of 1921, the 
population of the island, including Dependencies (8,394) and Military (206), 
was 386,074, consisting of general population, 112,370, Indian population, 
265,884, Chinese population, 6,820. The estimated population of Mauritius 
at end of 1929 was 415,543, including 9,986 in the Dependencies. 

Birth-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 1929, 34*5, Indian birth-rate, 82’5 
per thousand; death-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 1929, 28*4, Indian 
death-rate, 31*7 per thousand. Population of Port Louis, the capital, 
with its suburbs, 64,147 (1929). 

In 1921 there were 117,491 Roman Catholics, 3,371 Protestants (Church 
of England and Church of Scotland). State aid is granted to the Churches, 
amounting yearly to Rs. 196,107 ; the Indians are mostly Hindus. 

Education, &c. 

Primary education is free but not compulsory. At the end of 1928 
there were 55 Government, 92 aided and 3 technical schools. Average 
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attendance at Government schools, 1929, 9,028 (13,176 on roll); at State- 
aided schools, 13,826 (19,688 on roll, of whom more than three-fourths were 
in Roman Catholic schools). For secondary education there is a Royal 
College and a School (with many scholarships and exhibitions) with (1929) 
399 pupils. There were also in 1929 nine aided secondary schools for boys 
and girls. The total Government actual expenditure in 1928-29 on education 
was Rs. 1,679,923 ; the estimated expenditure for 1930-31 was Rs. 1,376,744. 

The total number of convictions at the inferior courts in 1929 was 12,636 
and at the Supreme Court 19. 


Finance. 


Years ended 
June 30 

1 1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

19,672,843 

17,355,868 

Ra. 

15,894,763 

16,117,988 

Rs. 

14,682,807 

16,461,062 

Ra. 

15,303,918 

16,725,513 

Rs. 

18,822,248 

16,930,182 


Principal sources of revenue 1928-29 : — Customs, Rs. 4,818,483 ; 
licences, excise, &c., Rs. 5,212,926; Interest, Rs. 1,470,360. 

The debt of the Colony on June 30, 1929, was : — Government De- 
benture Inscribed Stock Debt, 2,484,896^., mainly for public works. 
Municipal Debt of Port Louis (1929), 69,593L 

Defence. 

Port Louis is fortified. The Colonial contribution to the military ex- 
penditure is estimated at Rs. 781,632 (1930-31). 

Commerce. 


(Rupees converted at rate of 15 = If.) 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1924 

^ i 

5,094,376 

S, 

3,485,502 

1927 

£ 

8,079,042 

£ 

3,774,203 

1925 

1 4,128,821 

2,977,630 

1928 

3,295,853 

3,158,094 

1920 

8,373,076 

2,682,749 

1929 

3,088,854 

3,496,737 


Staple exports, sugar, 3,293,848f. in 1929 ; copra and poonac, 18,788f. ; 
aloe fibre, 66,232f. ; rum, 2,283f. The trade was chiefly with India and 
Burma, and the United Kingdom. The sugar crop in 1930-31 is estimated 
at 230,000 metric tons, against an actual crop of 234,276 (metric tons) in 1927. 

Imports into the United Kingdom from Mauritius (British Board of Trade 
Returns) 1929, including unrefined sugar, 8,845,266f. British exports to 
Mauritius, 1929, including cotton goods, 136,725f. ; machinery, 86,088f. ; 
iron and steel, and manufactures, 66,768f. ; ammonium sulphate, 83,319f. ; 
soap, 62,898f. ; motor cars and tyres, 28,472Z. ; tobacco, 16,106f. Imports 
into United Kingdom, 1930, l,657,045f. ; exports to Mauritius, 1930, 
600,646f. 

Shipping and Communications. 

The registered shipping January 1, 1930, consisted of 18 sailing vessels 
of 3,868 tons, and 2 steamers of 2,060 tons ; total, 20 vessels of 6,928 tons. 
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Vessels entered in 1929, 194 of 542,314 tons (118 British of 324,679 tons); 
vessels cleared 198 of 652,596 tons (121 British of 334,904 tons). 

There are railway lines of 144 miles, of which 24 miles are narrow gauge. 
The Railway Department is run on a commercial basis. Its receipts are 
excluded from the general revenue of the Colony. Gross earnings, 1929, 
Rs. 2,845,424. Working expenditure, Rs. 3,106,684. 

Of telegraphs and telephones there were (1929) 545 and 224 miles of 
line respectively ; there is cable communication with Zanzibar, Australia, 
Reunion, Madagascar, and Durban. In 1929 the Post Office dealt with 
1,584,227 letters, 103,789 postcards, 2,077,488 newspapers, 28,665 parcels, 
and 122,286 telegrams. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On June 80, 1929, the Government Savings Bank held deposits 
amounting to Rs, 5,253,899, belonging to 36,810 depositors. 

The currency consists of Mauritius bronze pieces (1, 2, and 5 cents) ; 
silver pieces (10, 20, 25, and 60 cents) ; Indian rupees and its silver sub- 
divisions ; nickel pieces (Indian 4 annas); Government notes (Rs. 60, 10, 
6, and 1) ; and Indian currency notes (Rs. 50, 10, and 5). All accounts 
are kept in Indian rupees. Average note circulation in 1928-29, Rs. 
14,743,250. The metric system is in force. 

Dependencies, 

Rodrigues (under a Magistrate) is about 350 miles north-east of Mauritius, 
18 miles long, 7 broad. Area, 42 square miles. Population (census 1921, 
6,584) on 31st Dec., 1929, 7,993. Estimated revenue (1930-31), Rs. 84,370 
and estimated expenditure, Rs. 142,842 ; imports (1929), Rs. 415,517 ; exports, 
Rs. 409,043. There are two Government and two Aided schools. 

The Lesser Dependencies are Diego Garcia, Six Islands, Peros Banhos, 
Solomon Islands, Agalega, St. Brandon Group, Trois Fibres. The nearest 
island is 230 miles from Mauritius, and the most remote about 1,200 miles. 
Total population of the lesser dependencies, census 1921, 1,810 (1,038 males, 
772 females). 

Diego Garcia (the most important of the Oil Islands Group), in 7® 20' S. 
lat., 72'' 26' E. long., is 12 J miles long, 6J miles wide, with 445 inhabitants 
(census 1921), a largo proportion negro labourers from Mauritius. 64,476 
litres of coconut oil were exported in 1928 from the Lesser Dependencies. 
Other exports are coconuts, copra, guano, and salted fish. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Mauritius. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Reports on Mauritius, and on Rodrigues, in Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 

Statistical Abstract forthe several colonial and other possessions of the United Kingdom. 
Annual. London. 

Mauritius Blue Book. Annual. 

Mauritius Royal Commission 1909. London. 

Mauritius Almanac and Commercial Handbook. Mauritius. 

The Mauritius Civil List. Mauritius. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. III. London, 1914 

Balfour (A.), Report on Medical and Sanitary Matters in Mauritius. London, 1922 

Bertuchi (A. J,), The Island of Rodrigues. London, 1928. 

Be Burgh* Edwardea (8. B.), The History of Mauritius. London, 1922. 

Hart (W. E.), LTle Maurice. Mauritius, 1921. 

MacGregor (M, B.), Report on the Anophelin® of Mauritius. London, 1924. 

Macmillan (A), Mauritius Illustrated. London, 1914. 

Philogine (H), The Island of Mauritius. Port Louis and Mauritius, 1928 
alter (A.), The Sugar Industry of Mauritius. London, 1909. 
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NTASALAND PSOTECTOBATE (BKITISH). 

The Nyasaland (until 1907 British Central Africa) Protectorate, con- 
stituted on May 14, 1891, lies along the southern and western shores 
of Lake Nyasa, and extends towards the Zambezi. It is administered 
under the Colonial Office by the Governor and Commander-in- Chief, assisted 
by an Executive and a Legislative Council, both consisting of nominated 
members, the Governor having the right of veto (Order in Council of 
September 4, 1907). The Laws consist of local Ordinances duly enacted, 
with such British Acts as are of general application. 

Land area, 37,696 square miles, divided into four Provinces, each in 
charge of a Provincial Commissioner, and nineteen districts, each administered 
by a Resident and his assistant. Population on Dec. 31, 1929, 1,936 Europeans 
(mostly in the Shire Highlands), 1,117 Asiatics, and 1,356,945 natives. 
The chief settlements are Blantyre and Limbe in the Shire Highlands, with 
about 600 European inhabitants ; others are Zomba (the seat of Government), 
Port Herald, and Mlanje ; on Lake Kyasa are Fort Johnston, Kota- Kota, 
Bandawe, Chintechi, Nkata, Likoma, and Karonga. Good motor roads are 
being made in all directions, and life and property are safe. Education is 
controlled by the Education Department. Grants in aid are paid to mission 
societies for native education and there are four elementary schools for 
European children, which are maintained as private establishments and 
receive grants from Government. The Government has established a 
training centre for native teachers. Fourteen Christian missions are at 
work ; in 1929 there were 2,688 native schools with a total roll of 135,746 
pupils and an average attendance of 91,396. The total grant in aid paid by 
Government to missionary societies in 1929 was 8,360/. in respect of native 
education. The grant in aid for European education was 600/. These grants 
were distributed in accoi dance with the provisions of the Education Ordin- 
ance, 1927. 

Justice is administered in the High Court, which has jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal matters, and also as a Court of Admiralty, Subordinate courts 
are held by magistrates and assistant magistrates in the various districts. 
Appeals from decisions of the High Court are heard in H. B. M’s. Court of 
Appeal for Eastern Africa, sitting at Mombasa. 

In the Shir4 Highlands coffee is cultivated; in .1928, 46,246 lbs. and in 
1929, 100,117 lbs. were exported. Tobacco exported: in 1928, 11,632,497 lbs., 
and in 1929, 10,340,217 lbs. The area under tobacco in 1929 was 19,269 
acres. The area under cotton cultivation in 1929 was 1,219 acres. In 1928, 
1,786,611 lbs., and in 1929, 2,121,618 lbs. were exported. Tea-growing is 
tried on estates aggregating about 8,866 acres (1929) ; in 1928, 1,407,728 lbs., 
and in 1929, 1,755,419 lbs. were exported. Cattle in the Protectorate (1929), 
goats, 201,928; horned cattle, 166,157 ; sheep, 88,360 ; pigs, 61,379 ; asses 
and mules (mostly belonging to the natives), 214 ; horses, 6. 

The trade ports are Port Herald (Lower Shird), Kota-Kota, Fort Manning, 
Karonga, and Fort Johnston (Lake Nyasa). 



1924-25 1 

1925-26 » 

1926-27 » 

1927* 

1928* 

1929* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 2 . 

648,156 

691,654 

791,054 

938,461 

869,463 

770,856 

Exports 2 . 

588,566 

564,926 

671,086 

960,869 

706,757 

625,480 

Revenue 

293,055 

822,160 

348,820 

846,841 

874,967 

872,608 

Expenditure 

295,481 

301,934 

818,890 

266,519 

407,877 

410,688 


^ Years ending March 31. * Excluding specie and goods in transit 

• April to December. * Year ending December 1929. 
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Direct imports from Great Britain, 1929, 75 per cent, of total ; direct 
exports thereto, 1929, 99*31 per cent, of total. 

The imports (1928) consisted chiefly of manufactured articles, 618,489/. ; 
provisions, 65,090/. The principal exports (1929) were tobacco, 403,678/, ; 
cotton, 62,661/. ; tea, 74,383/. 

The revenue in 1928 was derived chiefly from Customs, 141,229/.; Road 
and River Dues, 34,882/.; Licences, Excise and Internal Revenue, 175,029/.; 
Fees of Court, 17,999/. ; Posts, Telegraphs, 19,202/. ; Rents, 9,225/. ; 
Miscellaneous, 7,098/. 

Public debt, Dec. 31, 1929, 822,670/. 

There are military, volunteer reserve, and civil police forces. Police 
force, December 31, 1928, 16 European ofiicers and 521 African ranks. There 
is a Marine Transport Department on Lake Nyasa, consisting of three vessels. 
For ordinary traffic there are small steamers, besides small sailing vessels. 

There are 30 post offices through which, in 1929, about 2,373,273 postal 
packets passed. The postal savings bank had 775 depositors at end of 
1928; deposits, 4,624/. A railway, of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, from Chindio 
on the Zambezi in Portuguese East Africa to Blantyre has been constructed 
(174 miles). A railway from Murra9a on the southern bank of the Zambezi 
to the Port of Beira (175 miles) in Portuguese East Africa was opened for 
traffic in April, 1922, thus establishing direct railway communication 
between Blantyre and Beira. A bridge across the Zambezi to connect these 
tw’o railways is shortly to be erected, also the railway system is to be ex- 
tended northwards to Lake Nyasa. During 1928 the new road from Salisbury 
to Blantyre via Tete in Portuguese East Africa was open for light cars. 
There is a telegraph line through the Protectorate connecting southwards 
with Cape Town and northwards with Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. 
Telegraphs are controlled by the Government. At Zomba there is a water- 
power electric light installation which provides for the whole settlement. 

At Blantyre, Zomba, and other centres there are branches of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa and at Blantyre there is a branch of Bar- 
clays (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) Bank. The currency consists of 
British coin, gold, silver, and bronze. There is no note circulation. 

Governor and Commander -in^Ohief. — Sir T. S. W. Thomas^ K.C.M.G., 
O.B.E. 

Chief Secretary. — K. L. EalL 

References. 

Colonial Office Reports on Nyasaland Protectorate 

Precis of Information concerning the British Central Africa Protectorate. By C. B. 
Vyvyan. London, 1901. 

Duff (H. L.), Nyasaland under the Foreign Office. 2nd ed. London, 1906. 

Johnson (W. P.), Nyasa : The Great Water. Oxford, 1922. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), British Central Africa. London, 1897. 

Maugham (R. 0. F ), Africa as I have known It: Nyasaland. East Africa, Liberia, 
Senegal. London ,1929 

Murray (8. S.), A Handbook of Nyasaland. Crown Agents for Colonies, London, 1922. 

Sharpe (Sir Alfred), The Geography and Economic Development of British Central 
Africa. Geographicnl Journal. January, 1912. The Backbone of Africa. London, 1921 * 


ST. HELENA. 

Governor , — Sir Charles Harper ^ K.B.E., O.M.G. 

Government Secretary. — Lt.-Col. E. L. Salier, M.C. 

St. Helena, of volcanic origin, is 1,200 miles from the west coast of 
Africa. Area, 47 square miles. Population, 1921 Census, 3,747 ; estimated 
civil population, December 31, 1929, 8,846. Births (living), 1929, 121 ; 
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deaths, 40 ; marriages, 34. Civil emigrants (1929), 67 ; immigrants 38, 
Four Episcopal, 4 Baptist, 1 Roman Catholic chapels. Education, 8 
elementary schools (of which 3 are Government schools), with 702 pupils 
in 1929. Police force, 6 ; cases dealt with by the Supreme Court, nil ; by 
police magistrate, 52 in 1929. A detachment of the Royal Marine Artillery 
is stationed on the island. The port of the island is called Jamestown. 

The following table gives statistics for St. Helena ; — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Revenue i . 
Expenditure 

& 

21,731 

19,567 

£ 

28,944 

23,154 

£ 

20,486 

16,740 

(L 

16,549 

15,794 

£ 

20,456 

23,385 

Exports 

Imports * 

47,476 • 
57,805 

39,977 • 
56,040 

84,274 • 
49,678 

31,267 

49,030* 

38,571 

47,405* 


' Including Imperial grants (7,0001. in 1025 2,5001. in 1926, 2,6001. in 1927, 2,0001. in 
1928, and 3,0001. in 1929 ) 

• Including specie. • Including specie, but excluding Government stores. 

• Including Government stores (1929, 2,8621.). 

The revenue from customs in 1929 was 5,2531, 

Public debt, nil ; the Colony’s assets at December 31, 1929, exceeded 
the liabilities by 2,6661, 

The principal export is fibre, tow, rope and twine, 1,445 tons in 1929. 

Savings-bank deposits on December 31, 1929, 17,730^., belonging to 228 
depositors. 

Fruit trees, Norfolk pines, eucalyptus, and cedars flourish in St. Helena. 
Cattle do well, but there is no outside market for the meat. The flax 
{phormium) industry is now established, a Government mill having com- 
menced operations in 1908. There are 8 private mills. The area of land 
under flax was estimated at 2,000 acres in 1927. A lace-making industry 
was started in 1907. The number of vessels that called at the Island in 
1929 was 35 Total tonnage entered and cleared (1929) was 173,459. 

The Post Office in 1929 received 309 bags of mail, 1,993 parcels and 1,470 
registered articles, and despatched 82 bags of mail, 261 parcels and 2,225 
registered articles. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company’s cable connects St. Helena with Cape 
Town and with St. Vincent. There are telephone lines, with 41 miles of wire. 

St. Helena is an Admiralty coaling station. About two of the Cape of 
Good Hope Squadron visit St. Helena every year. 

Ascension is a small island of volcanic origin, of 34 square miles, in 
the South Atlantic, 700 miles N.W. of St. Helena. Down to November 
1922 it was under the control and jurisdiction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, but it was then transferred to the administration of 
the Colonial Office and annexed to the colony of St. Helena. There are 
10 acres under cultivation providing vegetables and fruit. Investigations 
are being made into the possibilities of exploiting the minerals on the 
Island and reports are encouraging. 

The island is the resort of the sea turtle, which come to lay their eggs 
in the sand annually between January and May. Rabbits, wild goats, and 
partridges are more or less numerous on the island, which is, besides, the 
breeding ground of the sooty tern or “wideawake,” those birds coming in 
vast numbers to lay their eggs about every eighth month. Phosphates and 
guano are collected. The island is included in the Postal Union. 

Uesidenl Magistrate.-— ISt. A. Willmoit. 
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Triitan da Gunlia, a small group of islands in the Atlantic, half-way be- 
tween the Cape and S. America, in 37® 6' S. lat. 12® 1' W. long. Besides 
Tristan da Cunhaand Gough’s Island, there are Inaccessible and Nightingale 
Islands, the former two and the latter one mile long, and a number of rocks. 
Tristan consists of an extinct volcano rising to a height of 8,000 feet, with a 
circumference at its base of 21 miles. The habitable area is a small plateau 
on the north-west side of about 12 square miles, 100 feet above sea-level. 
Here the struggle for life is great : it is now impossible to grow corn owing 
to the depredation of rats, which came from a wreck in 1882 ; and fuel is 
scarce owing to deforestation. The staple food appears to be the potato. 
There are apple and peach trees ; bullocks, sheep and geese are reared, and 
fish are plentiful. Besides being inhospitable, the island is extremely lonely. 
Until the middle of the last century the neighbouring waters were frequented 
by numerous American whalers, but these have now disappeared, as have 
also the clippers which called occasionally. Since 1900 the annual visits 
of a warship have been discontinued. Despite these disadvantages, the 
community is a growing one. In 1880 it numbered 109, declining to 52 in 
1893, since when it has increased to the present figure of 130. The 
characteristics of the people are longevity, good health, and a certain 
shyness of disposition. It had been argued that inter-marriage must have a 
bad effect upon their qualities, but Surgeon Commander Rickard, of the 
Duhlin, who visited the island in 1923, reported that this was not the case. 
The original inhabitants were shipwrecked sailors and soldiers who remained 
behind when the garrison from St. Helena was withdrawn in 1817. Many 
attempts have been made to induce the inhabitants to leave. The lack of 
educational facilities for their children was the sole argument which carried 
weight in the eyes of the inhabitants. A proposal to establish a settlement 
in South Africa for the surplus population nas been revived in order to 
prevent the recurrence of times of scarcity. There is no form of government. 
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SETCHELLES. 

Seychelles and its Dependencies consist of 101 islands and islets with 
a total estimated area of 166 square miles. The principal island is Mah4 
(66 square miles), smaller islands of the group being Praslin, Silhouette, La 
Digue, Curieuse, and Fdlicit A Among dependent islands are the Amirantes, 
Alphonse Island, Bijoutier Island, St. Francois, St. Pierre, the Cosmoledo 
Group, Astove Island, Assumption Island, the Aldabra Islands, Providence 
Island, Coetivy, Farquhar Islands, and Flat Island. 

The islanda were first colonised by the French in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the object being to establish plantations of spices to 
compete with the lucrative Putch monopoly. They were captured by the 
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English in 1794 and incorporated as a dependency of Mauritius in 1810. 
In 1888 the office of Administrator was created, an Executive Council of 2 
ex-officio members and 1 nominated member was appointed, with a Legislative 
Council of 3 official and 8 unofficial members, the Administrator being 
president of both Councils and having an original and casting vote in the 
Legislative Council. In 1897 the Administrator was given full powers as 
Governor, and in November, 1903, he was raised to the rank of Governor. 

Governor and Commander -in-CMef . — de Symons M. G. Honey, O.M.G. 
(January, 1928). 

The population at December 31, 1929, was estimated to be 27,588 ; census 
of April 24, 1921, 24,523 (11,974 males and 12, 549 females). The death-rate 
for 1929 was 17*94 ; the birth-rate 30*69. The number of births in 1929 
was 844 ; deaths, 496; marriages, 176. The capital is Victoria, which has 
a good harbour. Education is not compulsory. There were in 1929, 
27 grant-in-aid schools and 2 other primary schools. In addition, there 
are 3 secondary schools with a total of 357 pupils. Total number of children 
attending school in 1929 was 2,846 ; average attendance, 78*6 per cent. In 
1929, .65 cases were brought before the Supreme Court (Criminal Side). 
The police force numbered 93 of all ranks (1929). 

Revenue, expenditure and debt for five years 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Debt. 


£ 

& 1 

£ 

1926 

51,884 

43,801 

4,653 -f-Rs. 85,000 

1926 

44,170 

47,680 

S,691-|-Rg. 25,000 

1927 

49,134 

44,216 

2,805-(-R8. 15,000 

1928 

50,109 

48,109 

1,894 

1929 

57,155 

57,639 

959 


Chief items of icvenue ; customs, 1928, 24,428?., 1929, 29,042?. ; Crown 
lands, 1928, 2,138?., 1929, 2,147?. ; licences, taxes, excise and internal 
revenue, 1928, 29,807?., 1929, 25,928?. 

Chief products, coconuts (over 28,240 acres under cultivation) and 
cinnamon, patchouli and other essential oils ; on some islands mangrove- 
bark is collected and phosphate deposits are worked. Live-stock at end of 
1929 : Cattle, 935 ; goats, 100 ; sheep, 50 ; horses, 150; asses, 100. Fishing 
is actively pursued, chiefly for local supply, but will probably be extended. 

Imports, 1928: Rs. 1,744,719 ; 1929: Rs. 1,813,283. Exports, 1928: 
Rs.2,434,330; 1929: Rs. 2, 143,743. Principal imports, 1929 : Rice, Rs.363,650; 
cotton piece goods, Rs. 184,465 ; sugar, Rs. 85,889; wine and beer, 
Rs. 73,85*2; wheat flour, Rs. 72,619; coffee, Rs. 42,488; gunny bags, 
Rs. 20,813 ; tobacco and cigarettes, Rs. 41,814; whisky, Rs. 18,387; 
galvanized iron sheets, Rs. 26,799 ; kerosene oil, Rs. 23,138 ; dholl and 
lentils, Rs. 25,964 ; sewing thread, Rs. 22,693. Chief exports, 1929 ; Copra, 
4,660 tons; cinnamon oil, 65,311 litres; Patchouli oil, 4,324 litres; guano, 
12,789 tons ; rubber, 1,725 kilos ; tortoise shell, 995 kilos ; birds* eggs and 
albumen liquid, 29,170 kilos. In^orts in 1929 from : United Kingdom, 
Rs. 619,649; India, Rs. 637,460 ; France, Rs. 166,943 ; Dutch Possessions, 
Rs. 78,586 ; French Possessions, Rs. 3,000 ; Japan, Rs. 72,905 ; Spain, 
Rs. 21,526. Exports, 1929 to : United Kingdom, Rs. 229,096 ; South Africa, 
Rs. 802,398; New Zealand, Rs. 116,370; Germany, Rs. 163,726 ; France, 
Rs. 41,436 ; U.S A., Rs. 492,742. 

Shipping entered and cleared (1929), 240,062 tons, mainly British, 
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exclusive of coasters trading between Mah^ and the dependencies. The 
British India steamers call every four weeks from Bombay on their way to 
Mombasa, and every eight weeks on their way from Mombasa to Bombay. 
There is fairly regular communication between the islands. 

There is a good road system in Mahd, and further road-making is in 
progress in Mah4 and in Praslin. In 1929 the post office despatched and 
received 139,000 letters and post cards, 117,700 newspapers, &c., and 3,876 
parcels. There is direct telegraphic communication with Mauritius, Zanzibar, 
Aden, and Colombo. The Government Wireless Station at Victoria has 
been reopened for the exchange of radiotelegrams with ships at sea, but the 
service between Victoria and the Praslin group of islands is still suspended. 

At the end of 1929 the Savings Bank deposits amounted to Rs. 241,034 to 
the credit of 674 depositors. 

Current money in the islands consists of rupees and notes. 

Beferences. 

Annual Reports on the Seychelles. London. 

Fauvd (A. A.), Bibliographies dos Seychelles. Published by the Seychelles Govern* 
ment. 1908. 

Qardiner{Z. Stanley) The Seychelles. Geographical Journal, Vol. XXVIII., and also 
proceedings of the Linnean Society. 

Lucas (Sir C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 

Murat (M.), Gordon's Eden, or the Seychelles Archipelago. 

Walter (A.), Mauritius Almanac and Commercial Handbook. Appendix on Seychelles. 
Port Louis. 

Sierra Leone. See West African Colonies. 

Sokotra. See Aden. 


SOMALILAND PBOTECTOBATE. 

The Somali Coast stretches from Lahadu, west of Zeyla, to Bandar 
Ziyada 49® E. long. After 1884, when Egyptian control ceased, the terri- 
tory was administered by the Government of India, but was taken over by 
the Foreign Office on October 1, 1898, and was transferred to the Colonial 
Office on April 1, 1906. 

By an arrangement with Italy in 1894 the limits of the British Pro- 
tectorate were defined ; but in 1897, by an arrangement with Abyssinia, 
a fresh boundary as required by that country was determined, and about 
16,000 square miles were ceded to Abyssinia. An agreement for the regula- 
tion of Anglo-Italian relations in Somaliland was concluded on March 19, 
1907. The area is about 68,000 square miles ; population about 344,700 — 
Mohammedan, and entirely nomadic, except on the coast, where con- 
siderable towns have sprung up during the British occupation. 

No census of the population other than the Europeans and Indians has 
been taken, but a rough estimate of the main towns of the Protectorate is 
as follows I Berbera, between 16,000 and 30,000; Hargeisa, 20,000; 
Burao, 16,000 ; Zeilah, 5,000. Police, 656 officers and men on Deo. 81, 
1929. Convictions in 1929, 1,138. Revenue in 1929, 106,781/., reckoned 
at 1^. 6d. to one rupee. Customs in 1929, 79,677/. ; expenditure, 1929, 
207,067/. Free Grant-in-aid in respect of military expenditure, 1929, 
65,000/. Imports, 1929, 478,294/. ; exports, 1929, 238,867/. Bullion and 
specie are included. The imports are chiefly rice (188,686 cwt.), dates 
51,896 cwt.), sugar (48,828 cwt.), textiles (2,708 428 yds.), and specie ; 
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the exports, skins and hides, gum and resins, ghee, cattle, sheep and goats, 
and specie. Tonnage entered in 1929, 86,498 ; cleared, 86,125. The 
rupee is the basis of the currency. Government of India notes are also in 
circulation. Transport is by camel and motor-car ; there are no porters. 
Besides ordinary telegraphs there are wireless telegraph stations at Berbera, 
Burao, Hargeisa, Zeilah, Erigavo, and Buramo. 

The Protectorate forces now comprise a Camel Corps of 396 officers and 
men, with a reserve of 146 men, and 663 Police. 

Governor and Commander An-Chief . — His Excellency Sir H. B. Kilter- 
master^ K.B.E., C.M G. Appointed January 26, 1928. 
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Jardine (D. J.), The Mad Mullah of Somaliland. London, 1923. 

Joelson (F. S ), Eastern Africa To-day. London, 1928. 

Mosse (A H E.), My Somali Book. London, 1913. 

Pmss (A. E.), Somaliland. 3 vols. London, 1902. 

Bayne (H.), Sun, Sand, and Soinala. London, 1921. 

Correspondence relating to Affairs in Somaliland [Cd. 7,066]. London, 1913. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

BASUTOLAND. 

Basutoland, an elevated but rugged plateau, forms an irregular 
parallelogram on the north-east of the Cape of Good Hope Province. The 
provinces of the Orange Free State, Natal, and the Cape of Good Hope 
form its boundaries. Area, 11,716 square miles. The territory, which 
is well watered and has a fine climate, is stated to be the best grain- 
producing country in South Africa, and the abundant grass enables the 
Basutos to rear large herds of cattle. 

Basutoland has been under the authority of the Crown since 1884, and 
is governed by a Resident Commissioner under the direction of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, the latter possessing the legislative authority 
which is exercised by proclamation. The country is divided into seven 
districts, namely : Maseru, Leribe, Mohale's Hoek, Berea, Mafeteng, Quthing, 
and Qacha's Nek. Each of the districts is subdivided into wards, mostly 
presided over by hereditary chiefs allied to the Moshesh family. 

According to the census of 1921 the population numbered 496,937 
natives, 1,608 Europeans, 172 Asiatics, and 1,089 coloured. European 
settlement is in general prohibited, and is more or less limited to the few 
en^ged in trade. Government, and missionary work. Maseru, the capital 
and largest town, has a population of 1,890 natives and 899 Europeans. 

There were 612 native elementary schools and 86 intermediate schools 
with an average attendance during 1929 of 87,069 pupils ; expenditure in 
connection with education amounted di:ring the year ended March 31, 1980, 
to 67,110L There are some Normal and Industrial schools (aided). There 
is also a large and well-fitted Government native industrial school at Maseru. 
There are 7 white schools with H6 pupils. 

The police force at 31 st December, 1929, numbered: — 12 European 
officers, I drill instmctor 30 non-commissioned officers (native) and 309 men 
natives). 
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The revenue arises mainly from the Post Office, native tax, licences, and 
income tax customs rebate from neighbouring territories. Under the 
Native Tax Law every adult male native pays 1^. 5s, per annum, and if he 
has more than one wife by native custom he pays 11. 5s, per annum for his 
wives up to a maximum of 31. 15s. A levy of 3s. for educational purposes 
is paid Dv every adult native. An Income Tax has been enacted on the 
lines of that existing in the Union of South Africa, and the collections for 
the year 1929-30 amounted to 10,732Z. 


- 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . 

£ 

281,522 

267,880 

£ 

274,404 

272,627 

£ 

292,378 

283,602 

£ 

324,790 

316,573 

£ 

326,640 

332,949 


Native tax yielded 136,237/. 10s. in 1929-30, and customs, 95,566/., 
education levy, etc., 14,885/. Balance of assets over liabilities, March 31, 
1930, was 122,666/., of which 70,000/. is Reserve Fund. 

The products are wool, wheat, mealies, and Kaffir corn. There are 
indications of iron and copper, and coal has been found and is used in some 
parts. 

Basutoland is in the South African Customs Union. The total trade in 
recent years was:— 


— 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports . . 

860,978 

665,014 

842,893 

921,674 

706,416 

Exports . . 

756,106 

696,950 i 

839,095 

1,013,392 

694,794 


The imports consist chiefly of blankets, ploughs, clothing, iron and tin 
ware, and groceries, and the exports (1929) of wool and mohair (630,436/.), 
wheat and wheat-meal (64,408/.), Kaffir corn (21,334/.), maize and maize- 
meal (42,144/.). In addition to the imports above given, there were goods 
to the value of 54,686/. imported by the government. 

There are telegraph offices at the various magistracies in connection with 
the systems of the Cape Province and Orange Free State. 

A railway built by the C.S.A.R., 16 miles, connects Maseru with the 
Bloemfontein-Natal line at Marseilles Station. 

The currency is exclusively British. 

Jissidsnt Commissioner, --John C. R. SturrocTc^ C.M.G.(May, 1926). 
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BECHUANALANl) PROTECTORATE. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate comprises the territory lying between the 
Molopo River on the south and the Zambezi on the north, and extending from 
the Transvaal Province and Matabeleland on the east to South-West Africa. 
Area about 276,000 square miles; population, according to the census of 
1921, 152,983, of whom 1,743 were Europeans. The most important tribes 
are the Bamangwato (35,000), under the Chief Tshekedi (acting as regent 
during the minority of Seretse, the son of Sekgoma, who died in November, 
1925) whose capital is Serowe (population 17,000), 40 miles west of the rail- 
way line at Palapye Road ; the Bakhatla (11,000), under Chief Molefi Pilane ; 
the Bakwena (13,000), under Sebele II. ; the Bangwaketse (18,000), under 
chief BathoeS, the eldest son of the late chief Gaseitsiwe ; the Batawana, 
under Mathibe ; and the Bamalete (4,600), under Seboko Mokgosi, who 
assumed the Chieftainship on July 9, 1917. In 1885, the territory was 
declared to be within the British sphere ; in 1889 it was included in the 
sphere of the British South Africa Company, but was never administered 
by the company ; in 1890 a Resident Commissioner was appointed, and 
in 1895, on the annexation of the Crown Colony of British Bechuanaland 
to the Cape of Good Hope, new arrangements were made for the adminis- 
tration of the Protectorate, and special agreements were made in view of 
the extension of the railway northwards from Mafeking. Each of the 
chiefs rules his own people as formerly, under the protection of the King, 
who is represented by a Resident Commissioner, acting under the High Com- 
missioner. The headquarters of the Administration are in Mafeking, in the 
Cape Province, where there is a reserve for Imperial purposes, with ample 
buildings. An assistant Resident Commissioner was appointed in 1923. 

The Territory is divided for administrative purposes into 11 districts, 
each under a Resident Magistrate. There is a tax of \l. on each hut and 5.'?. 
Native Fund Tax, for education, &c. Licences for the sale of spirits are 
granted only at certain railway stations The police force consists of 32 
European officers, warrant officers and sergeants, 50 mounted police, and 215 
dismounted constables. 

Education is provided (there were 10 European, 2 Coloured, and 90 
native schools, 1929-30). The European schools were assisted financially 
by the Government to the extent of 1,720^. The native schools, with the 
exception of the school at Serowe, which is supported by the Chief, are now 
mainly financed by the Native Fund, the charge to which for 1929-30 was 
6,3227. The schools are supervised by the various missionary bodies operating 
in the Reserves (chiefly the London Missionary Society, Church of England, 
and Dutch Reformed Church). 

Cattle-rearing, and agriculture to a limited extent (production of maize 
and Kaffir com), are the chief industries, but the country is more a pastoral 
than an agricultural one, crops depending entirely upon the rainfall. Cattle 
numbered on May 3, 1921, 496,000 head, sheep and goats, 380,000. During 
the year 1929, 30,673 head of cattle were exported. 

Gold and silver to the total value of 7,5487. were mined in 1929-30. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

£ 

107,345 

181,668 

147,911 

£ 

104,132 

108,223 

119,984 

1928- 29 

1929- 80 

1930- 81 1 

£ 

142,246 

146,884 

154,420 

£ 

148,846 

155,822 

154,566 


1 Estimated. 
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Chief items of revenue, 1929-30 : income tax and poll tax, 40,844?. ; 
customs, 30,913?. ; hut-tax, 42,451?. ; licences, 6,787?. ; posts, 15,648?. ; 
Chief items of expenditure, 1929-30: Resident Commissioner, 10,440?.; 
district administration, 14,544?. ; posts, 5,881?. ; police, 30,322?. ; ad- 
ministration of justice, 5,605?. ; public works (extraordinary and recurrent), 
17,274?.; medical, 11,797?.; veterinary, 14,827?.; capital works, 21,510?. 
There has been no Imperial grant-in-aid since 1911-12, when the grant 
amounted to 10,000?. 

There is no public debt. Excess of assets over liabilities on April 1, 
1930, 82,972?. 

When the Union of South Africa was established, an agreement was made 
with the Union Government under which duty on all dutiable articles im- 
ported into the Protectorate is collected by the Union Customs Department 
and paid into the Union Treasury, a lump sum representing a certain portion 
of the annual Customs Revenue of the Union being paid over to the Pro- 
tectorate. Under this arrangement full figures relating to imports and exports 
of the Protectorate are not available. The export of dairy products was in 
1929, 57,582?. 

The telegraph from the Cape of Good Hope to Rhodesia passes through the 
Protectorate. Similarly the railway extending northwards from the Cape of 
Good Hope traverses the Protectorate. It is the property of the Rhodesia 
Railways, Limited. In the Protectorate are 23 post offices ; receipts, in 
1929-30, 15,648?. ; expenditure, 5,881?. In 1929-30, 2,279?. was deposited in 
the Savings Bank and 2,581?. withdrawn. 

The currency is British. There is no bank in the Protectorate. 

Resident Commissioner. — Lieut. -Col. C. F. Rey. 

Oovernment Secretary.— 0. L. O’B. Dutton. 

Eeferences. 

Annual Report on the Protectorate. London. 

Reports by and Instructions to Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.C.M.G., a 
Special Oommissioner to Bechuanaland, 1884-86. Correspondence and Further Corre- 
spondence respecting Bechuanaland, 1887-98. London. 

Blown (J. T.), Among the Bantu Nomads. London, 1926. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

PMorge (Fr ), Die Kalahari. Berlin, 1904 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Rhodesia includes the whole of the region extending from the Transvaal 
Province northwards to the borders of the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika 
Territory, bounded on the east by Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland, and 
the Tanganyika Territory, and on the west by the Belgian Congo, Portuguese 
West Africa, and Bechuanaland. The region south of the Zambezi (Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland) is called Southern Rhodesia ; that north of the 
Zambezi is known as Northern Rhodesia. 

Prior to October, 1923, Southern Rhodesia, like Northern Rhodesia, 
was under the administration of the British South Africa Company. In 
October, 1922, Southern Rhodesia voted in favour of responsible government. 
On September 12, 1923, the country was formally annexed to His Majesty’s 
Dominions, and on October 1, 1923, the new form of government was estab- 
lished under a Governor, assisted by an Executive Council, and a Legislature. 
The latter consists at first of a single elected Legislative Assembly, but 
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that body may pass a law constituting a Legislative Council in addition. 
There must be a session at least once a year, and the duration of the Legis* 
lature is five years, unless sooner dissolved. The Legislature may amend, by 
a two-thirds vote of the total membership, the Letters Patent setting up the 
Constitution, with certain exceptions (relating to reservation of bills by the 
Governor, native administration, Crown Land Agent, and Governor’s salary). 
The Crown reserves the right to disallow laws. The powers of the Legislative 
Council respecting appropriation and Taxation Bills are limited. In July 
1928 the franchise was extended to all British subjects over 21 years of age 
and to married women, subject to certain qualifications. 

A native Council may be established in any native reserve, representative 
of the local chiefs and native residents, to advise the Governor and manage 
such local affairs as may be entrusted to it. 

Governor and Commander 4n-Chief , — Sir Cecil IT. Rodwell^ K.C.M.G., 
Appointed August, 1928. (Salary, 4,000^. ; allowances, 2,000/.). 

The Cabinet is as follows (Aug. 1928) — 

Premier and Secretary for Native Affairs. — H, U. Moffat, C. M.G. 

Mines f Worics, and Industries. — G. Mitchell. 

Agriculture and Lands. — R. A. Fletcher. 

Attorney General . — Major R. J. Hudson, M.C., K.C. 

Colonial Secretary. — W. M. Leggate, C.M.G. 

Treasurer. — P. D. L. Fynn, C.M.G. 


High Commissioner in London. — Hon. J. W. Downie, C.M.G. 


Area and Population.— The area is 149,000 square miles. The growth 
of the population is given in the following table ; — 


Year 

Europeans 

Asiatic 

Coloured 

Total 

Native 

Total 

Total 

Popula- 

tion 

Males 

Females | 

No. 
3,644 
8,026 
14,633 1 

17,366 1 

Total 

Censui of— 

May 1904 

May 1911 

May 1921 

May 1926 

Estimated mean popu-1 
lation, June 80, 1927 / 
»i n II 1930 

No. 
8,979 
15,580 
18,987 
21,808 1 

No. 

12,623 

23,606 

1 33,620 
[ 39,174 

No. 
1,944 
2,912 
8,248 . 
8,612 

No. 

591,197 

744,559 

862,319 

933,899 

No 

605,764 

771,077 

899,187 

976,685 

28,172 

18,452 

1 

i 41,624 
48,400 

3,706 

4,000 

950,638 

1,060,000 

1 995,968 
1,092,400 


The chief towns are Salisbury (the capital, population, 27,000 (approx.), 
including 9,900 Europeans), Bulawayo (26,000, including 10,600 Europeans), 
Umtali, Gwelo, Gatooma, Que Que, Shamva, Wankie and Victoria. 

The number of births (European) was 1,093 in 1929, 1,049 in 1928 : 
deaths, 469 in 1929, 400 in 1928. 

Sdueation. — At the end of 1929 the schools for Europeans numbered 78 
primary, 11 secondary and 2 vocational, the latter including one school— the 
Matopos School — of a new type specially designed to prepare boys for life on the 
land. There is a primary teachers’ training centre with 1 2 teachers in training 
in 1929. There were also 76 aided farm schools, taught by private tutors or 
governesses, with an aggregate enrolment of 383 pupils. Including these, the 
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total enrolment of European children at the end of the year 1929 was 8,046. 
There were also 7 schools for coloured children, including Eurafrican and 
Asiatic, with a total enrolment of 648 pupils ; and 1,649 schools for native 
pupils, with a total enrolment of 96,408 pupils. The total expenditure on 
public education in the Colony in the calendar year 1928 amounted to 
271,418?., against which receipts from boarding and tuition fees were 
91,862?. 

Justice. — There is a High Court with criminal and civil jurisdiction. 
Single Judges are stationed at Salisbury and Bulawayo and sittings are held 
at five of the other principal towns twice a year. There are nine principal 
Courts of Magistrate, also courts presided over by detached Assistant 
Magistrates and several periodical courts. Natives are subject mainly to the 
same laws as Europeans, though there are special restrictions relating to 
arms, ammunition and liquor, and there are laws particularly applicable to 
natives, such as those dealing with marriage, taxation and registration and 
passes. Native Commissioners have jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters 
in which natives only are concerned, but generally exercise jurisdiction in 
their capacity as Assistant Magistrates. 

Finance. — The total revenue for the year ended March 81, 1930,* was 
2,489,000?. (2,333,000?. in 1928-29), of which the receipts from stamps and 
licences were 140,100?. (136,600?. in 1928-29 ; Native tax, 343,700?. 
(321,900?. in 1928-29); income tax, 499,000?. (606,000?. in 1928-29); 
and customs and excise duties, 704,700?. (681,100?. in 1928-29), and lands 
department, 112,700?. (117,800?. in 1928-29). Total expenditure (including 
loan expenditure), 1929-30,* was 2,967,800?. (2,930,600?. in 1928-29), 
including 329,300?. for education, 323,200?. for police and defence, 490,400?. 
for public works and roads, and 346,400?. for debt services. 

The net amount of the Public Debt outstanding was, at March 31, 1930, 
6,142,479?. (6,146,881?. in 1929). 

Production and Industries. — The British South Africa Company has 
relinquished all rights and interests in the land in Southern Rhodesia, 
except in the estates which it was already developing and working on 10th 
July, 1923. The Crown has recognized the Company as the owner of the 
mineral rights throughout both Southern and Northern Rhodesia. Land 
has been set apart for tribal settlements (‘native reserves ’)• The country 
is well adapted for agriculture and European settlers. Live stock (1929) : 
cattle, 2,398,000 (2,326,300 in 1928); sheep, 353,800 (359,300 in 1928), 
and pigs, 61,300 (68,600 in 1928). Acreage under crops (1929): maize, 
325,300 (296,300 in 1928); tobacco, 17,800 (46,600 in 1928) ; ground-nuts, 
9,700 (6,900 in 1928); legumes and fodders, 29,300 (23,400 in 1928). 
Large fruit orchards have been planted, and nearly all fruit trees thrive, the 
cultivation of oranges and lemons constituting a rapidly expanding industry. 
Exports of citrus fruit have increased from 63,000 boxes in 1923-24 to 
159,000 boxes in 1929. The sale of dairy produce is a profitable in- 
dustry. Animal products sold in 1929 include, 513,000 dozen eggs, 1,042,000 
gallons milk, 123,000 lbs. cheese, and 1,447,636 lbs. butter. 

A Land and Agricultural Bank makes loans to settlers on easy terms of 
repayment, for the purpose of improving and developing their agricultural 
holdings. The amount of applications for advances granted was 170,726?. 
in 1929 and 232,280?. in 1928. Numerous companies have been formed 
with the purpose of developing land and minerals. 

* Provisional figures. 
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Mining. — The country contains gold and other minerals. The total 
outpat ot all minerals from 1890 to December 31, 1929, is valued at 
95,932,000^., of which gold accounted for 75,080, 108Z. The gold output in 

1929 was valued at 2,374,8592., and in 1930 at 2,316,6492. The output in 

1930 of other minerals was valued at: coal, sales, &c., 476,7732. ; chrome 
ore, 519,5812. ; asbestos, 1,070,8472. ; copper, 70,0142. The total mineral 
output for 1930 was valued at 100,450,1472. 

In addition to the foregoing a number of minor industries are now 
established in the Colony. These include brick and tile works (10), 
cigarette and tobacco factories (6), cold storage and ice making installa- 
tions (9), iron and brass founders (13), mineral water manufactories (12), 
and electric light and power undertakings (14). 

Commerce. — The total value of imports (including bullion and coin) 
into Southern Rhodesia in 1929 was 8,864,0002., the chief being ; food and 
drink, 971,3072. ; textile goods, wearing apparel, 1,590,0002. ; machinery, 
967,8362. ; metals and manufactures, including motor cars, 2,278,4612. ; 
railway and tramway materials and locomotives, 564,8632. The value of 
the exports, including gold, was 8,637, 0002. (including re-exports, 1 , 990,0002. ), 
the chief being ; raw gold, 2,321,0002.; asbestos, 891,000/. ; maize, 3 89,0002. ; 
chrome ore, 639,0002. ; animals (cattle for slaughter), 377,0002. ; tobacco, 

503.0002. Total imports from the United Kingdom in 1929 amounted to 

4.019.0002. (4,022,0002. in 1928); from the Union of S. Africa, 1,902,0002. 
(1,651,0002. in 1928) ; from the United States, 1,025,0002. (952,000 in 1928). 
Domestic exports to the United Kingdom in 1929, 2,571,0002. (2,721,0002. 
in 1928) ; Union of S. Africa, 2,116,0002. (2,163,0002. in 1928). 

Communications.— The British South Africa Company has a controlling 
interest in the Rhodesian railway system, the total mileage of which (including 
the Beira Railway) at the end of 1928 was 2,525. The system begins at 
Vryburg in the Cape Colony, and extends through the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and Southern and Northern Rhodesia to the Belgian Congo and 
Portuguese East Africa. In conjunction with the railways of the Union of 
South Africa it provides through communication from Cape Town to the 
Congo border (2,149 miles), and (by a line from Bulawayo via Salisbury) to 
the port of Beira on the Indian Ocean (2,036 miles). There are also several 
branch lines in Southern Rhodesia. At a conference in London in 1926, 
attended by the representatives of the Company and of the Governments of 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate, a 
a scheme was drawn up for the public control of traffic rates, which has 
resulted in a deduction of the railway rates aggregating 1,128,0002. A 
system of road motor services has been organised, having in September 1929 
a total mileage of 1,357 miles. 

On December 81, 1929, there were in Southern Rhodesia 206 post offices, 
47 of which are money order and savings bank offices. During the year 
1929, 12,577,000 letters and post-cards were despatched; 4,600,379 news- 
papers, books, and parcels, and 216,082 registered articles. The postal 
revenue for the year 1929 was 235,5002., and the expenditure, 180,0902. 
There is an extensive telephone system in operation. An automatic 
telephone exchange has recently been brought into operation in Salisbury, 
and an additional one has been ordered for Umtali. 

On January 1, 1905, a Post Office Savings Bank was established, and 
on December 31, 1929, the deposits amounted to 229,0002. 
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NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

By an Order in Council, dated May 4, 1911, the two provinces of North- 
Eastern and North-western Rhodesia were amalgamated under the title of 
Northern Rhodesia, the amalgamation taking effect as from August 17, 1911. 
The limits of the territory, as defined by the Order in Council, are * the 
parts of Africa bounded by Southern Rhodesia, German South-west Africa 
(now South-west Africa), Portuguese West Africa, the Congo Free State 
(now the Belgian Congo), German East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory), 
Nyasaland, and Portuguese East Africa.* 

An Administrator was appointed by the British South Africa Company 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, and had, for consultative 
purposes, an Advisory Council of five members, chosen by the white settlers. 

By an Order in Council dated February 20, 1924, the office of Governor 
was created, an Executive Council constituted and provision made for the 
institution of a Legislative Council. This latter Council is composed of five 
Bx-officio members, who also constitute the Executive Council, four nominated 
official members and seven elected unofficial members. On April 1, 1924, 
the British South Africa Company was relieved of the administration of the 
Territory by the Crown, from which date the Order in Council of February 
20, 1924, took effect. 

Northern Rhodesia has an area of 287,950 square miles, and consists 
for the most part of high plateau country, covered with thin forest. 
Much of the country is suitable for farming and contains areas carrying 
good arable and grazing land. The permanent European population in 
December 1929 was computed at 9,981. The native population on December 
31, 1927, was estimated to number 1,298,651. The territory is divided into 
nine magisterial districts. The seat of Government is at Livingstone, three 
miles from the Zambesi. The most important centres are Broken Hill, Fort 
Jameson, Lusaka, Mazabuka, Abercorn, Fort Rosebery, Ndola, and Mongu- 
Lealui. The police force, called the Northern Rhodesia Police, is composed 
of natives, with European officers and non-commissioned officers. 

There were in December 1929, 6 Government, 9 Farm or Mine Schools, 
with 33 teachers and 618 pupils. There is 1 Government school for natives, 
at Mongu, and a large number of Mission stations and schools, many of which 
receive Government grants. 

Revenue, 1929-30, 672,289^. (taxes, licences, etc., 269,194Z. ; customs, 
251,330^. ; posts and telegraphs, 49,472/.; fees, 54,665/.; land sales and 
rents, 44,850/. ; miscellaneous, 12,788/.). The expenditure for 1929-30 
was estimated at 654,000/. 

Imports (inclusive of specie), 1929, 3,602,417/. ; exports (including specie), 
899,736/., including living animals, 8,928/., pig lead, 37,729/. ; copper, 
236,716/. ; gold (bar), 3,441/. ; vanadium, 16,389/. ; zinc, 262,611/. ; wheat, 
13,855/.; maize and maize meal, 43,348/.; tobacco (unmanufactured), 70,310/.; 
hides, s^ns, and horns, 39,165/. ; ivory, 8,922/. ; timber, 20,316/. 

Agricultural products are maize, tobacco, wheat, and European fruits. 
There is timber of various kinds ; gold, copper, zinc, lead and vanadium 
are mined; coal has been discovered. Production 1929: gold, 699 ozs., 
value 2,969/. ; copper, 6,466 tons, value 408,268/. ; lead, 1,635 tons, value 
38,862/. ; zinc, 22,229 tons, value 647,964/. ; vanadium, 131,290 lbs,, value 
93,544/. ; mica, 5,919 lbs., value, 1,479/.; manganese, 1,849 tons, value 
2,773/. ; iron ore, 3,666 tons, value 1,778/. Total value of mineral produc- 
tion : 1929, 1,097,846/. 

The trunk line of the Rhodesian railway system traverses Northern 
Rhodesia from Livingstone to the Congo border. The Zambezi, Eafrie, 
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Chambesi, and other rivers of Northern Rhodesia are navigable for a con- 
siderable portion of their extent. 

There are 41 post offices, 15 being money order offices. There is a tele- 
graph line alongside the railway from Livingstone to the Congo border, 
and other lines link up Fort Jameson with Nyasaland and Abercorn with 
Tanganyika Terri toiy and Nyasaland. 

Oovtrnor (Appointed August 31, 1927). — Sir James Crawford Maxwell^ 

M.D., C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary. — H. 0. D. C. Mackenzie-Kennedy. 

Books of Reference concerning Southern and Northern Rhodesia 

Annual Reports and other publications of the British South Africa Company.— In- 
formation for Settlers. — Handbooks for Tourists and Sportsmen (latest editions) 

Correspondence regarding a proposed settlement of various outstanding questions 
relating to the British South Africa Company’s position in Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia. (Cmd. 1914.) London, 1923 

Agreement between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the British S.A. Co. for 
the settlement of outstanding questions relating to Southern and Northern Rhodesia. 
(Cmd. 1984.) London, 1923. 

Official Year Book of the Colony of Southern Rhodesia. No. 2, 1930. London, 1930. 
Northern Rhodesia Blue Books, 1924 to 1929. 

Brown (A. S. and G. Q.), Guide to South Africa. London. Annual. 

Colvin (Ian), The Life of Jameson London, 1922. 

Darter (A.), The Pioneers of Ma.shonaland. London, 1914 

Fyfe (H. Hamilton), South Africa To-Day, with an Account of Modern Rhodesia. 
London, 1911. 

Oouldsbury (Cullen) and Sheane (Hubert), The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia, 
London, 1911. 

Hole (H. M.), The Making of Rhodesia. London, 1926. 

Hone (P. F.), Southern Rhodesia. London, 1909. 

Johnson (J. P.), The Mineral Industry of Rhodesia. London, 1911. 

Jolhe (B. T.), The Real Rhodesia. London, 1924 

Keane (A. H.), Africa. Vol. II., South Africa. 2nd edition. Loudon, 1904.— The Gold 
of Ophir. London, 1901. 

Keltie ( J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2 Ed [Contains Bibliographical Appendix of 
works on Africa.] London, 1895. 

Lucas (C. K.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. IV. Oxford, 1897.— 
The Partition and Colonisation of Africa. London, 1922. 

Macmillan (A.), Ed., East Africa and Rhodesia. London, 1930. 

Miehell gir Lewis), Life of the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. London, 1910. 

Native Races of South Africa (Issued by South Africa Native Races Committee). 
London, 1901 

Smtth (Rev. E. W.), and Dale (A. M.), The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern Rliodesia. 
1920. 

Taylor (Gny A., editor), Nada: the Southern Rhodesia Native Affairs Department 
Annual, 1924. Salisbury (Rhodesia) and London, 1925, 


SWAZILAND, 

Swaiiland lies at the South-eastern corner of the Transvaal. On 
June 25, 1903, an Order in Council was issued conferring on the Governor 
of the Transvaal authority over Swaziland, and by Order in Council of 
December 1, 1906, this authority was transfeiTed to the High Commissioner 
for South Africa. 

The scat of the administration is at Mbabane ; altitude 3,800 feet. 

^ Area, 6,704 square miles. Population, census 1921 : 112,888 (Europeans, 
2,285). The Government maintains 13 European schools at different centres, 
average attendance, 502 in 1929 ; and 1 native school at Zombode, the kraal 
of the ex-Chief Regent, average attendance, 97 in 1929. The Government 
also subsidises certain native schools with an average attendance in 1929 of 
6,018, and one school for ooloured children, at which the total average 
attendance in 1929 was 161. 
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A Special Court, having the full jurisdiction of a Superior Court, and 
Assistant Commissioners* Courts have been established. A local Swaziland 
police force was created in 1907. Authorised strength (1929) 25 Europeans 
and 148 natives. During 1929, there were 2,986 summary convictions, and 
29 convictions in the Superior Court. Native chiefs continue to exercise 
jurisdiction according to native law and customs in all civil matters between 
natives, subject to a final appeal to the Resident Commissioner. 


- i 

1925-26 1 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

110,108 ' 
97,047 

£ 

92,090 

111,835 

1 

90,706 

103,681 

£ 

96,325 

130,809 

£ 

111,087 

119,403 


Chief items of revenue, 1929-30: Native tax, 42,517/. ; customs, 17,134/. ; 
sales of Crown lands, &c., 8,809/. ; dog tax, 4,089/. Chief items of ex- 
penditure, 1929-30: Police, 18,421/. ; public works, 24,343/. ; Veterinary 
and East Coast Fever, 14,672/. ; medical, 9,017/. ; education, 8,591/. ; 
justice, 6,441/. 

The public debt of Swaziland amounts (1929) to 55,000/. 

Gold is subject to a tax of 10 per cent, on profits ; base metals to a 
royalty of per cent, on output, m addition to any rentals now payable. 

The agricultural and grazing rights of natives are safeguarded, and 
delimited. The agricultural products are cotton, tobacco, maize (the staple 
product), millet, pumpkins, ground-nuts, beans, and sweet potatoes, grown 
in insufficient quantities for local supply. Stock numbers approximately 
(1929): horses, 1,000; cattle, 880,000; native sheep and ^oats, 200,000; 
mgs, 9,500. About 360,000 sheep are brought into Swaziland from the 
Transvaal each year for winter grazing. The territory is reported to be rich 
in minerals, but it has not yet been systematically prospected. Alluvial tin 
is being mined and shipped. In 1929 the output was 185 tons, valued at 
38,692/. A few gold mines are worked on a small scale, the output in 1929 
bei^ 90 oz. valued at 382/. 

By agreement (dated Juno 30, 1910) with the Union of South Africa, 
Swaziland is treated for customs purposes as part of the Union and receives 
a pro rata share of the Customs dues collected. The chief exports, 1929, 
were: slaughter cattle, 85,000/. ; cassiterite tin, 38,692/. ; tobacco, 35,613/. ; 
hides, 7,250/. ; cotton, unginned, 29,129/. ; cotton, ginned, 8,832/. 

There is daily (except Sundays) communication by Railway Motor buses 
between Bremersdorp, Mbabane and Breyten, and between Piet Retief and 
Hlatikulu, and bi-weekly services between Goedgegun and Hluti ; Bre- 
mersdorp and Stegi and Goba ; Bremersdorp and Gollel. Elsewhere com- 
munication is by carts, donkey packs, or ninners. Post offices working in 
1929, 20. There are telegraph and telephone offices at Mbabane, Pigg’s 
Peak, Bremersdorp, Ezulweni, Hlatikulu, Dwaleni, Mahamba, Stegi, Nsoko, 
Goedgegun, Hluti and Gollel. Post Office Savings Banks deposits, 2,038/. 
on March 31, 1929, belonging to 477 depositors. 

The currency is British coin and Union of South Africa, also coins of 
the late South African Republic, which are of similar denomination to the 
British. The Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has branches 
at Mbabane, Hlatikulu, Bremersdorp and Stegi, and the Standard Bank of 
South Africa Ltd. , at Bremersdorp and Stegi. 

Resident Commissioner, — T. Ainsworth Dickson^ C.M.G., M.C. (October, 
1928). 

Deputy Resident Commissioner and Government Secretary, — B, Nicholson^ 

C.B.E., D.S.O.,M.C. 

I 
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THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

The Union of South Africa is constituted under the South Africa Act, 
1909 (9 Edw. 7, Ch. 9), passed by the Parliament of the United Kingdom on 
September 20, 1909. Under the terms of that Act the self-governing Colonies 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange River 
Colony were united on May 31, 1910, in a legislative union under one 
Government under the name of the Union of South Africa, these Colonies 
becoming original provinces of the Union under the names of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State respectively. 
There is a Governor-General, and an Executive Council in charge of the 
Departments of State. 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament consisting of the King, 
a Senate, and a House of Assembly. The Governor- General has power 
to summon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, either both Houses simul- 
taneously or the House of Assembly alone. There must be a session of 
Parliament every year. 

The Senate consists of forty members, eight (four being selected mainly for 
their acquaintance with the reasonable wants and wishes of the non -European 
races) being nominated by the Governor-General in Council and thirty-two 
being elected, eight for each Province. Each senator must be a British 
subject of European descent, at least 30 years of age, qualified as a voter 
in one of the provinces, and resident for five years within the Union ; an 
elected senator must be a registered owner of property of the value of 500Z. 
over any mortgage. 

The House of Assembly consists, according to the Fifth Delimitation 
Commission appointed on July 19, 1927, of 148 members chosen in Electoral 
Divisions in numbers as follows : — The Cape of Good Hope, 68 ; Natal, 17; 
Transvaal, 65 ; Orange Free State, 18. Parliamentary voters must have the 
qualifications existing in the several colonies at the time of the Union. 
On April 10, 1930, a Bill was passed giving the vote to all women over 21, 
and it is proi)osed to remove the property or wage qualification for men. 
Each electoral district in each province returns one member, who must be 
a British subject of European descent, qualified as a registered voter, 
and resident five years within the Union. A House of Assembly continues 
five years from the date of its first meeting unless sooner dissolved. 

The House of Assembly, not the Senate, must originate money bills, but 
may not pass a bill for taxation or appropriation unless it has been recom- 
mended by message fr^m the Governor-General during the Session. Restric- 
tions are placed on the amendment of money bills by the Senate. Provision 
is made respecting disagreements between the Houses, the Royal Assent to 
Bills, and the disallowance of laws assented to by the Governor-General. 

Each member of each House must make Oath or Affirmation of 
Allegiance. A member of one House cannot be elected to the other, 
but a Minister of State may sit and speak, but not vote in the House of 
which he is not a membar. To hold an office of profit under the Crown 
(with certain exceptions) is a disqualification for membership of either 
House, as are also insolvency, crime, and insanity. 

Pretoria is the seat of government of the Union, and Cape Town is the 
seat of Legislature. 

Governor-General and C(mmander4n-Chi^,-—l^Ai\ of Clarendon^ G.C.M.O. 
Appointed January 1931 (salary £10,000 per annum). 
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The Executive Council was constituted (November 1924) as follows : — 

The Governor-General. 

Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs. — General The Honourable 
J. B. M. Hertzog (3,500Z.). 

Minister of the Interior ^ of Public Health and of Edv/Mim. — The 
Honourable Dr. D. F. (2, 500Z.). 

Minister of Mines and Industries. — The Honourable A. P. J. Fourie^ 
(2,600Z.). 

Minister of Railways and Harbours, — The Honourable C. W, Malan 
(2,600Z.). 

Minister of Finance. — The Honourable N. C. Havenga (2,500Z.). 

Minister of Justice. — The Honourable 0. K.C. (2,600Z. ). 

Minister of Defence and Labour. — Colonel The Honourable F. H. P. 
Creswell, D.S.O. (2,600Z.). 

Minister of Agriculture. — General The Honourable J. C. G. Kemp 

(2, mi.). 

Minister of Lands. — The Honourable P. G. W. Orobler (2,600Z.). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs and of Public Works. — The Honourable 
H. W. Sampson, O.B.E. (2,500Z.). 

Minister of Native Affairs* — Hon. E. G. Jansen. 

Secretary to the Prime Minister avid Secretary for External Affairs.— 
H. D. J. Bodensteiny LL.D. 

The result of the elections in June 1929 was : Nationalists, 78 ; South 
African Party, 61 ; Labour (Creswell), 5 ; Labour (National Council), 3 ; 
Independent, 1 : total, 148. 

In each province there is an Administrator appointed by the Governor- 
General for five years, and a Provincial Council elected for three years, each 
council having an executive committee of four (either members or not of 
the council), the administrator presiding at its meetings. Members 
of the Provincial Council are elected on the same system as members of 
Parliament, but the restriction as to European descent does not apply. The 
number of members in each Provincial Council is as follows : — Cape of 
Good Hope, 51 ; Natal, 25 ; Transvaal, 50 ; Orange Free State, 25. The 
provincial committees and councils have authonty to deal with local 
matters such as provincial finance, education (elementary), charity, municipal 
institutions, local works, roads and bridges, markets, fish and game, and 
penalties for breaches of laws respecting such subjects. Other matters may 
be delegated to these Councils. All ordinances passed by a Provincial 
Council are subject to the veto of the Governor-General-in-Council. 

There is a provincial Revenue Fund in each province. The old colonial 
capitals are the capitals of the provinces. 

The railways, ports, and harbours are managed by a Harbour and Railway 
Board, under the chairmanship of a Minister of State. The revenues there- 
from are paid into a special fund. All other moneys received by the Union 
are paid into a Consolidated Revenue Fund, on which the interest on debts 
of the colonies forms a first charge. To the Union has been transferred the 
public property, real and personal, of the colonies. 

The English and Dutch languages are both official. The word ‘ Dutch * 
has now been expressly declared by Act of Parliament to include Afrikaans, 
a local variant of the language of Holland. 

High CommissioTur in London. — Hon. 0. to Water (appointed Sept., 1929. 

Agent-General of the Government of India in South Africa*— K. V. 
Reddi (1929). 
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Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, — 
E. H. Lmw (1929). 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Holland, — D. J. 
de Villiers (1929). 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Italy, --Id, J. 
Prendar (1929). 

High Commissioner for South Africa and High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in the Union of South Africa ,— Herbert Stanley^ 
G.C.M.O, (appointed November 21, 1930). 

The High Commissioner for South Africa is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the territories in Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
Swaziland. The administration of native affairs and affairs specially or 
differentially affecting Asiatics vests in the Governor-General-m-Council. 
The government of the native territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and Swaziland may be transferred to the Union Government. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of the Union is 471,917 square miles divided between the 
Provinces as follows : — Cape of Good Hope, 276,536 ; Natal, 35,284 ; Trans- 
vaal, 110,450 ; Orange Free State, 49,647. 

The census taken in 1904 in each of the four Colonies was the first simul- 
taneous census taken in South Africa. In 1911 the first Union census was 
taken. 

The following tables give the returns of population at the various censuses, 
classified according to race and sex : — 


Year 

All Races 

European 

Non-European 

ToUl 

European 

Non- 

European 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1904 . . . 
1911 . . . 
1018 . . . 
1921 . . . 
1926 . . . 

5.176,824 

6,978,394 

6,928,680 

1,116,806 

1,276,242 

1,421,781 

1,519,488 

1,676,660 

4,059,018 

4,697,152 

5,409,092 

635,117 

685,164 

728,866 

782,086 

856,918 

481,689 

691,078 

692,916 

787,453 

819,742 

2,047,118 

2,884,228 

2,764,957 

2,011,900 

2,312,924 

2,664,136 


The 1920 population census was a quinquennial one of Europeans only, and was 
taken under the provisions of the South Africa Act for the delimitation of political 
constituencies. 

Walvis Bay, area 480 sq. miles, previously Included in the area of the Cape Province, 
has been included for administrative purposes in the mandated territory of South West 
Africa. 

Of the non-European population in 1921, 4,697,813 were Bantu, 165,731 
Asiatic, and 545,548 of other races. 

The increase in the total population, 1911-21, wasj Union, 15*99 per 
cent. ; Cape, 8*49 per cent. ; Natal, 19*71 per cent. ; Transvaal, 23*81 
per cent. ; 0, F. S. 19*06 per cent. The increase in the European population 
in the Union, 1911-21, was 19*06 per cent., and in other races 15*16 per cent. 
The proportion of Europeans to the total population in 1921 was 21*93 
per cent. 

Principal towns (including suburbs) in the Union classified according to 
the number of inhabitants of European race, 1921 and 1926 : — 
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Town 

Province 


1921 


1926 

Euro- 

pean 

Non- 

European 

Total 

European 

Over 20,000-— 

1. Johannesburg 

Transvaal 

161,836 

136,295 

288,131 

170,741 

2. Cape Town 

Cape . 

114,110 

98,887 

212,997 

130,568 

3. Durban . 

Natal . 

68,085 

93,667 

161,642 

70,883 

4. Pretoria . 

Transvaal 

46,361 

28,691 

74,052 

54,826 

5. Port Elizabeth 

Cape . 

26,803 

25,995 

52,298 

33,871 

6. East London . 

Cape 

20,874 

14,299 

84,673 

23,210 

7. Bloemfontein . 

Orange Free State 

19,367 

19,667 ) 

39,034 

22,696 

Over 10,000 and less 
than 20,000- 
8. Pietermaritzburg . 

Natal . 

17,998 

18,026 

36,023 

19,748 

9. Genniston 

Transvaal 

18,477 

27,612 

46,089 

19,495 

10. Kimberley 

Cape 

18,288 

21,414 

89,702 

17,263 

11. Benoni . 

Transvaal 

14,488 

33,168 

47,641 

14,890 

12 Boksburg 

Transvaal 

12,416 

10,599 

25,563 

87,979 

12,144 

13. Krugersdorp . . ' 

Transvaal 

10,888 

21,480 

11,253 


The occupational census in 1926 was as follows: — 


Class 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Primary producers— 

Fishing and agriculture 

173,661 

4,115 

177,776 

Mining 

22,826 

63 

22,889 

Industrial 

114,985 

10,814 

125,799 

Transport and communication 

86,957 

1,690 

88,647 

Commercial ........ 

86,487 

29,130 

115,617 

Professional- 

Administrative Government! 

Other professions j . . . . 

19,999 

22,147 

42,146 

Personal service 

9,880 

18,853 

28,738 

Independent 

20,030 

20,316 

40,816 

Dependent 

834,883 

704,564 

1,089,897 

Other and unspecified 

37,260 

8,060 

45,810 

Total 

866,918 

819,742 

1,676,660 


Migration, — 1928. Gross Figures (excluding “Intransit,*') European; 
Arrivals, 33,862 ; departures, 32,001. Non-European : Arrivals, 4,072 ; 
departures, 6,591. 

VUal Statistics . — The following table gives the total numbers of marriages, 
births and deaths registered in the Union for recent years for all races 



European 

Non.European 

1 

Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

42,846 

48,411 

48,876 

44,347 

44,818 

15,508 

15,371 

16,080 

16,627 

17,642 

12,742 

14,002 

14,908 

15,622 

16,848 

54,285 

61,611 

68,348 

51,113 

62,677 

44,709 

41,181 

41,713 

45,219 

45,810 

16,882 

16,231 

17,090 

16,972 

18,131 


1 Partial Eegistration only, 
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Owing to wide variation of the laws relating to the registration of births 
and deaths of natives in the four provinces, and to the entire absence of 
native registration in one province, the figures of 1923 must be regarded 
as merely recording registrations and not the total number of actual events. 
Unifying Act No. 17 of 1923, which came into effect as from January 1, 
1924, abolished compulsory registration of native vital events in rural areas, 
but made registration compulsory in all urban areas throughout the Union. 

Beligion. 

Religions, — The results of the European census of 1926 as regards religions 
are as follows : — Europeans : Dutch Churches, 921,961 ; Anglicans, 311,281 ; 
Presbyterians, 79,616 ; Congregationalists, 9,965 ; Wesleyans, 106,217 ; 
Lutherans, 23,371; Roman Catholics, 71,227; Baptists, 17,316; Jews, 
71,816 ; others and unspecified, 13,109 ; Christian Scientists, 3,930 ; Apostolic 
Faith, Mission Church, 16,544 ; other Christian sects, 32,432; total, 1,676,660. 
Non-Europeans as at the census of 1921:^ Dutch Churches, 276,486 ; Anglican, 
420,059 ; Presbyterians, 116,897 ; Independents (Congregationalists), 146,723 ; 
Wesleyans, 780,022; various Christian Sects, 67,186 ; Lutherans, 241,807 ; 
Roman Catholics, 82,008 ; Hindus, 109,261 ; Buddhists and Oonfucians, 
14,127 ; Mahommedans, 49,936 ; no religion, 2,402,652; others and unspecified, 
763,928 ; total, 6,409,092. 

Edacation. 

Under the South Africa Act, for a period of five years after the establish- 
ment of the Union and thereafter subject to decree of Parliament, control of 
education other than higher education was granted to the four Provincial 
Administrations. This arrangement still obtains. For practical purposes 
it has been provisionally determined that all post-matriculation instruction 
and vocational education shall be deemed to constitute Higher Education. 

Higher Education. — By legislation of 1916 three Universities, with 
teaching and examining functions, were established on April 2, 1918, in 
place of the University of the Cape of Good Hope, provision being made for 
the conversion of the South African College into the University of Cape 
Town, of the Victoria College into the University of Stellenbosch, and of 
the University of the Cape of Good Hope inio a federal University, styled 
the University of South Africa, with the remainder of the University Colleges 
as constituent colleges, the names of which, with appropriate details, will be 
found in the table hereunder. In 1921 the University College of Johannes- 
burg was created the University of the Witwatersrand, and Potchefstroom 
University College was incorporated as a constituent college of the University 
of South Africa. In October 1930, Transvaal University College, a con- 
stituent college of the University of South Africa, received its charter as the 
University of Pretoria. 


Institution 

Year of 
Foundation 
and In- 
corporation 

Current 
Expen- 
diture 
for year 
1929 

No. of 
Pro 
fessors 

Mo. ot 
Lec- 
turers 
and 
Assis- 
tants 

No. of 
Students 
at end of 
1929 

Total Value 
of 

Bursaries 
held In 
1929 

University of Cape/ 
Town \ 

1829 1 

(Incorpora- > 
ted 1837) » j 

£ 

185,208 

46 

156 

1,783* 

£ 

7,757 

University of Stell-/ 
enbosch . . . .1 

1866 \ 
(Incorpora- > 
ted 1881)* j 

88,279 

39 

54 

1,110 

8,659 


^ The 1926 Census was for Europeans only. 

• AstheSouth African College— constituted the University of Cape Town on April 2, 1918. 

• as the Victoria College— constituted the University of Stellenbosch on April 2, 1918. 

• Includes 850 music students. 
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Year of 

Current 


No. of 
Lec- 
turers 
and 
Assis- 
tants 

No. of 
Students 
at end of 
1928 

Total Value 

Institution 

Foundation 

and 

Expen- 

diture 

No. of 
Pro- 

of 

Bursaries 


Incorpora- 

tion 

for year 
1928 

fessors 

held m 
1028 



£ 




£ 

University of Wit-1 

1903 ! 
(Incorpora- } 
ted 1922)1 j 






watersrand . . .1 

178,228 

87 

158 

1,476 

8,865 

University of Pre-1 

1908 ! 

(Incorpora- J 
ted 1930)2 j 






toria 1 

University of SoutlH 
Africa Conshtuend 

59,546 

43 

50 

776 

985 

1918 » 

Colleges — . . . 1 






Grey University Col- f 

1855 ! 






lege, Bloomfonteinj 

(Incorpora- J 
ted 1910) j 
1874 ! 

27,157 

18 

23 

31 

1,236 

Huguenot University! 






College, Wellington! 

(Incorpora- > 

13,512 

7 

9 

88 

535 

Rhodes University! 

ted 1907) j 






College, Grahams-) 
town 1 

1904 

62,017 

17 

21 

459 

2,310 

Natal University! 







College, Pieterma-) 
ritzburg . . . J 

1909 

1905 ! 

(Incorpora- } 
ted 1921) J 

21,892 

15 

80 

259 

1,613 

Potohefstroom Uni-/ 
versity College .1 

15,287 

10 

n 

204 

1,170 

Totals 

- 

636,076 

227 

618 

6,470 4 

27,530 


* Formerly University College of Johannesburg. 

* Formerly Transvaal University College, Pretoria. 

* On the disBolution of the University of the Cape of Good Hope (founded 1878). 

* Includes 350 music students. 


State and State-aided Education^ other than "Higher Education . — Subject 
to final control of the Provincial Administration the central direction of 
public education in each Province is exercised by the Provincial Education 
Department. 

Statistics of State and State-aided education other than higher educa- 
tion : — 



Number of Schools 

Number of Scholars 

Number of 
teachers i 


Year 

For 

European 

scholars 

For Non- 
European 
scholars 

European 

Non- 

European 

Expenditure 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

4,679* 

4,707* 

4,665* 

4,924* 

4,906* 

3,276 
8,408 
8,601 
‘ 8,727 

1 8,985 

829,884 

830,762 

886,459 

842,083 

847,989 

276,926 

289,545 

804,617 

824,706 

361,653 

21,322 
22,274 
28,121 
24,484* 
25,086 • 

£ 

7,002,190 

7,186,269 

7,597,672 

1 7,570,490 

7,985,624 


1 Primary, intermediate and secondary schools only. 
3 Private farm schools in Natal excluded. 

* All teachers. 
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Justice. 

The Oommon Law of the Union is the Roman-Dutch Law, that is, the 
uncodified law of Holland as it was at the date of the cession of the Cape in 
1806. The Law of England as such is not recognised as authoritative, though 
by Statute the principles of English Law relating to mercantile matters, e.g,^ 
companies, patents, trademarks, insolvency and the like, have been intro- 
duced. In shipping, insurance, and other modern business developments 
English Law is followed, and it has also largely influenced civil and criminal 
procedure. In all other matters, family relations, property, succession, con- 
tract, &c., Roman-Dutch Law rules, English decisions being valued only so 
far as they agree therewith. The prerogatives of the Crown are, generally 
speaking, the same as in England. 

The Supreme Court consists of an Appellate Division with a Chief Justice 
and two ordinary and two additional Judges of Appeal. In each Province of 
the Union there is a Provincial Division of the Supreme Court ; while in the 
Cape there are two Local Divisions, and in the Transvaal one, exercising the 
same jurisdiction within limited areas as the Provincial Divisions. The 
Judges hold office during good behaviour. The Circuit System is fully 
developed. 

Each Province is further divided into Districts with a Magistrate's Court 
having a prescribed civil and criminal jurisdiction. From this Court there 
is an appeal to the Provincial and Local Divisions of the Supreme Couit, and 
thence to the Appellate Division. A distinctive feature of the Criminal 
system is that Magistrates’ convictions carrying sentences above a prescribed 
limit are subject to automatic review by a Judge. 

Persons convicted, all courts, 1929: males, 409,183, females, 65,924. 


Finance. 

Prior to 1913-14 the expenditure of the four Provinces was entirely met 
from grants by the Union Government. Since then various Financial 
Relations Acts have been passed defining the conditions upon which 
subsidies shall be granted to the Provinces, assigning and transferring to 
them certain revenues and limiting their powers of taxation. Act No. 46 
of 1925 bases the subsidy on the attendance of pupils receiving education, 
assigns certain revenues collected by the Union to the Provinces and gives 
special grants to the two smaller Provinces. 

Revenue and expenditure of the Union (excluding Interest on Railway 
Capital, now paid direct to the Public Debt Commissioners, and Subsidies to 
Provincial Administrations). 



1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80* 

Revenne (ordinary) . 
Expenditure (ordinary) . 
„ (loan account) 

£ 

26,986,778 

21,014,444 

12,309,116 

& 

28,677,003 

21,850,419 

12,920,076 

£ 

30,094,004 

22,840,768 

11,251,886 

& 

30,601,650 

28,180,076 

11,183,455 

£ 

80.400.000 
24,747,279 

11.288.000 


^ Estimates. 


The following are the estimated figures for ordinary revenue and expendi- 
ture for the year 1930-31 
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Ordinary Revenue. 


Ordinary Expenditure. 


Oustoms 

Excise 

Posts, Telegraphs Telephones 

Mining 

Licences 

Stamp Duties and Fees 
Income Tax, Super Tax, and \ 
Dividend Tax . . . / 

Death Duties .... 
Native Taxes .... 
Native Pass and Compound \ 
Fees ... . / 

Land Revenue, Quit Rent, i 
and Farm Taxes . . J 

Forest Revenue 
Rents of Government Property 

Interest 

Departmental Receipts . 

Fines and Forfeitures 
Recoveries of Advances . 
Miscellaneous .... 
Reparation Receipts . 


£ 

8.460.000 

2.092.000 

4.240.000 

1.380.000 
160,000 

950.000 

6.768.000 

1,000,000 

975.000 

60,000 

110.000 

95,000 

185.000 

2.125.000 

720.000 

260.000 
8,000 

300.000 

120.000 


H.R.H. The Governor-General . 
Legislature . . . . 

Prime Minister and External \ 
Affairs . . . . / 

Native Affairs . . 

Defence 

Mines and Industries . 

Hijher Education and Child! 
Welfare . . . / 

Treasury 

Public Debt . . . . 

Pensions 

High Commissioner in London . 
Miscellaneous Services 
Inland Revenue . . . . 

Audit 

Customs and Excise . 

Justice 

Superior Courts . . . . 

Magistrates . • . . 

Police 


Prisons and Reformatories 
Intenor .... 
Public Health • . . 

Mental Hospitals and Train- 
ing Schools 

Printing and Stationery , 
Public Works . 

Agriculture 

Agriculture (Education) . 
Forestry .... 
Posts, Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones .... 
Lands, Deeds, and Surveys 
Irrigation .... 
PuWic Service Commission 
Labour .... 


£ 

28,888 

178.118 

89,278 

390,411 

940,815 

655,252 

1,147,404 

44,000 

5.023.000 
8,673,540 

64,787 

153,000 

164,969 

72,781 

248.118 
86,806 

248.601 

620,494 

2,556,006 

721.470 
245,803 
476,261 

685.471 

268,906 

1,116,106 

847,605 

200,453 

202,458 

8.824.000 

368,754 

251,674 

28,147 

221,966 


Total 


29,988,000 


Total ordinary ' . . . 25,112,627 

Expenditure, loan account . 10,811,000 


* Excluding £5,700,589 for provincial administrations. 

The gross Public Debt of the Union at March 31, 1929, was 244,044,6132. 
and the net debt, 227,698,198/. 

The estimated expenditure for 1930-31 on Railways is 30,298,633/. ; 
harbours, 1,632,643/. ; steamships, 109,088/. 


Defence. 

The South Africa Defence Act 1912, which became law on June 14, 
1912, as amended by the South Africa Defence Act Amendment Act of 1922, 
provides for the establishment of Defence Forces comprising : — 

1. The South African Permanent Force^ which consists of: — (i) The 
South African Staff Corps ; (ii) The South African Instructional Corps ; 
(iii) Tho South African Naval Service ; (iv) The South African Field 
Artillery ; (v) The South African Permanent Garrison Artillery ; (vi) The 
South African Engineer Corps ; (vii) The South African Air Force ; (viii) 
The South African Service Corps ; (ix) The South African Medical Corps ; 

I2 
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(x) The South African Ordnance Corps ; (xi) The South African Veterinary 
Corps ; (xii) The South African Administrative, Pay, and Clerical Corps. 

The South African Naval Service includes the officers and men of the 
South African Division of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve engaged for 
whole-time service. A surveying vessel of 800 tons and two minesweeping 
trawlers are maintained in commission. 

2. The Active Citizen Force ; 3. The Citizen Force Reserve; 4. The Coast 
Garrison Force Reserve ; 5. The Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve ; 6. The 
National Reserve ; 7. Rifie Associations ; and 8. Cadets, 

Every citizen of European descent between the ages of 17 and 60 is liable 
to render personal service in time of war, and those between 17 and 25 are 
liable to undergo a prescribed peace training with the Active Citizen Force 
spread over a period of four consecutive years. The Act states, however, 
that only 50 per cent, of the total number liable to peace training shall 
actually undergo that training unless Parliament makes financial provision 
for the training of a greater number. 

The establishment of Rifle Associations is a marked feature of the Act ; 
citizens between the ages of 21 and 25 who are not entered for peace training 
with the Active Citizen Force are to be compelled to undergo training during 
these four years in a Rifle Association, thus ensuring that, in course of time, 
all citizens will at least know how to handle and use a rifle. 

Provision is also made in the Act for the cadet training of boys between 
13 and 17 in urban and other populous areas where facilities can conveniently 
be arranged. 

The Union is divided into 6 military districts. To each military 
district have been allotted various units of different arms, to which the 
citizens entered for peace training in their 20th and 21st years are posted. 

Under the 1922 Act the Permanent Force is relieved of all Police duties 
in peace time for which they were liable under the Act of 1912, and becomes 
a purely military force. Its strength in June, 1930, was 143 officers and 
1,265 other ranks. The strength of the South African Air Force was 28 
officers, 258 other ranks and 108 natives (non-combatants) ; 20 officers, 
nursing sisters and nurses and 11 other ranks of the Active Citizen Force 
are in whole-time employment. 

Production and Industry. 

AgrvMlture.-^Vsi^ production of wheat in recent years is shown by the 
following table. 


Production on European Farms Only. | 

Native 
Reserves, 
Locations, etc 

~ 1 

Year. 

Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

Orange 
Free State. 

Union, 

1928-24 

1924-26 

1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1,000 lb. 
305,056 
842,787 
410,981 
829,667 
227,221 

1,000 lb. 
490 

769 

822 

1,178 

698 

1,0001b 

83,405 

32,800 

69,117 

69,796 

69,046 

1,000 lb. 
13,747 
46,610 
69,619 
91,944 
58,617 

1,000 lb. 
852,698 
421,417 
540,589 
482,585 
440,477 

1,000 lb. 

5,694 

6,498 

12^089 

1 


' Not enumerated. 


The following table gives the production of maize : 
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Production on European’ Farms Only, 

Native 
Reserves, 
Locations, etc. 

Year. 

Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

Orange 
Free State. 

Union. 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1,000 lb. 
107,616 
161,257 
98,291 
127,347 
108,226 

1,000 lb. 
244,001 
317,696 
248,756 
435,816 
318,732 

1,000 lb. 
745,619 
1,629,364 
788,092 
1,167,115 
1,513,617 

1,000 lb. 
569,290 
2,179,607 
563,228 
1,364,832 
1,382,852 

1,000 lb. 
1,666,426 
4,187,923 
1,698,367 
3.094,609 
8,822,927 

1,000 lb. 
581,342 
671,193 
485,617 
556,771 
514,844 


Other products, excluding Native Reserves, &c., 1928 : barley, 

88,806,650 lbs. ; oats, 190,450,800 lbs. ; Kaffir corn. 178,681,000 lbs. ; 
potatoes, 299,476,950 lbs. ; tobacco, 22.019,416 lbs, 1927 : barley, 

51,585,300 lbs.; oats, 195,822,000 lbs.; Kaffir corn, 132,909,800 lbs.; 
potatoes, 237,901,050 lbs. ; tobacco, 20,202,850 lbs 

In 1928 the live-stock in the Union was as follows : 10,473,286 cattle ; 
42,500,276 sheep ; 7,475,142 goats; 835,236 pigs (horses, mules, donkeys 
and ostriches not enumerated). 

The production of wool in 1928 was 216,924,103 lbs., and of mohair, 
5,268,062 lbs. The export of ostrich feathers in 1928 was valued at 

31,458^. ; hides and skins at 4,656,659^. and wattle bark and extract at 

975,069Z. 1928 ; wool, scoured and greasy, 253,508,000 lbs. ; mohair, 
7,703,816 lbs. 

Cotton-growing is now undertaken by many farmers, the plant being 
found a better drought resistant than either tobacco or maize. Yield in 1928, 
12,018,970 lbs. Sugar is also cultivated ; yield of 1927-28 season, 247,273 
tons. The area under tea (1928) was 3,357 acres, from which the yield was 
3,325,674 lbs. (green leaf). It is estimated that some 15,000 acres of land 
suitable for tea plantations are available. 

On March 31, 1929, the forest reserve areas comprised 2,296,093 acres 
demarcated, and 470,024 acres undemarcated ; total, 2,766,117 acres. 

Irrigation. — Technical and financial assistance is given by the State under 
the Union Irrigation Law of 1912, which was designed to encourage irrigation. 
The Government expenditure on irrigation in 1926^27, 1927-28, and 1928-29 
was 160,331Z., 143,139L and 140,055L respectively from Loan Funds and 
182,587^., 187,825L and 194,914Z. respectively from revenue. 

Manufactures. — The report on the industrial census in the Union in 
1927-28 gives the value added by process of manufacture, &c., as 51,521,333/., 
and the value of the gross production of the industries covered at 106,981, 697/. 
The total number of factories which made returns was 7,360. Value ol 
land and buildings, 23,712,847/., machinery, plant, and tools, 36,402,003/., 
of materials used, 55,460,364/., and cost of fuel, light, and power, 3,538,585/. 
Average number of persons employed, 207,736 (Europeans, 84,978). Wages 
paid, 25,293,822/. The gross value of the output of the principal groups 
of industries was: food, drink, &c., 33,919,688/.; metals, engineering, &c., 
20,872,309/.; chemicals, &c., 7,047,015/.; heat, light, and power, 6,364,147/.: 
building, &c., 9,696,399/. ; clothing, textiles, &c., 4,597,081/. ; books, 
printing, &c., 5,200,384/. ; leather, &c., 3,727,276/. ; stone, clay, &c., 
3,446,819/. ; vehicles, 4,146,138/. ; furniture, Ac., 2,168,671/. 

Mining. — The table hereunder gives the total value of the principal 
minerals produced in the Union to December 31, 1928. The value of gold 
is calculated at 4*24773/. per fine ounce up to 1919, when the gold premium 
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came into effecti as from the 24th of July, and from 1925 onwards when the 
gold premium ceased to operate. Copper, tin, antimony, scheelite, and 
silver are valued on the estimated pure metal contained in shipments 
according to the average current prices in London. The value of other base 
minerals is calculated on average local prices. 


Olassiflcation. 

Cape of 
Good Hope 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

Orange 
Free State. 

Union. 

Gold 

Diamonds . 
Coal . 

Copper 

Tin . 


£ 

21,947 

206,766,739 

2,022,043 

20,784,721 

62,482 

£ 

86,514 

82,807,897 

889 

£ 

1,005,678 899 
62,045,151 
40,544,897 
5,862,598 
6,261,780 

£ 

25,378,747 

4,910,886 

£ 

1,005,687,612 

284,190,637 

80,286,172 

20,087,703 

6,824,262 

Total , 

• 

229,607,982 

32,894,800 

1,109,782,820 

30,289,834 

1,402,576,88 

L 


The total value of the mineral production of the Union is given here- 
under for recent years ! — 



1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ammonia, Sulphate of . • 

11,920 

10,680 

10,835 

343,801 

11,064 

8,799 

497,397 

Asbestos .... 

152,115 

216,466 

4,046,620 

899,650 

Coal .... 

3,862,118 

3,825,664 

3,672,966 

3,777,722 

Coke .... 

92,648 

106,153 

120,609 

97,987 

105,874 

Copper .... 

614,219 

494,852 

677,119 

608,652 

720,887 

Corundum 

13,229 

44,871 

8,473 

12,696 

19,879 

Diamonds 

8,198,128 

40,767,981 

10,683,597 

43,285,189 

12,892,308 

16,677,772 

10,590,113 

Gold .... 

42,997,608 

43,982,119 

44,228,748 

Iron Pyrite 

8,400 

3,370 

3,091 

6,087 

7,679 

Lead .... 

65,966 

5,726 

7,543 

671 

794 

Lime .... 

220,664 

4,007 

251,093 

266,813 

266,415 

288,866 

Magnesite 

4,211 

8,935 

8,161 

3,556 

Osmiridium 

170,995 

96,734 

58,137 

86,921 

87,248 

Platinum .... 

— 

93,307 

144,191 

241,110 

221,645 

Salt (including by-products) 

105,969 

188,366 

181,618 

124,271 

194,064 

136,483 

Silver .... 

166,898 

126,580 

118,531 


Soda (crude) 

13,480 

22,970 

82,710 

80,127 


Talc 

262 

385 

2,740 

3,993 


Tar .... 

8,441 

15,466 

19,098 

34,258 

23,445 

Tin .... 

804,562 

310,899 

829 947 

269,285 

246,254 

Quarries .... 

105,248 

84,107 

90,959 

91,045 

108,876 

Iron Ore ...» 

— 

16,968 

29,686 

7,486 

35,365 

13,441 

Chrome Ore 

i 21,001 

1 4,577 

14,628 

24,939 

65,424 

Mica .... 

2,969 

1,575 

8,764 

8,422 

3,598 

Graphite . . , 

1,610 

2,027 

1,670 

1,661 

Beryl (Emerald) Crystals 

— 

— 

— 

3,192 

16,206 

Total including items not 
named , • * 

54,804,940 

59,084,230 

61,546,801 

66,796,068 

61,827,887 


The gold output in 1928 was 10,354,264 fine oz. ; silver, 1,031,376 fine 
oz. ; diamonds, 4,372,857 metric carats; coal production 1928, 13,403,415 
tons. The gold output (Transvaal) in 1930 was 10,719,760 fine oz. 

The following table shows the average number of persona employed on 
mines and in allied conoerns in the Union in 1929 - 
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Classification 

1 

Number of Persons 


Proportion of 

European 

Asiatic 

Natives and 
Other 
Coloured 

Total 

Total Persons 
Employed 

Gold , 

22,806 

193 

204,849 

227,847 

65*1 

Diamonds , 

12,089 

24 

61,278 

63,391 

18-1 

Goal ‘ . , , 

1,632 i 

1,161 

32,887 

85,130 

10-1 

Other Minerals , 

Power Supply Com- 
panies and Quar- 

1,166 

1 

18,176 

19,348 

6-5 

ries , . , 

971 j 


3,116 

4,130 

1-2 

Total , 

38,663 

1,422 

809,756 

349,841 

100 0 


* Coal and coal by-products works. By-products works employed 5 white and 48 
coloured in the Transvaal, and 35 white and 451 coloured persons in Natal. 


Commerce. 

The total value of the imports and exports of the Union of South Africa, 
exclusive of specie, was as follows : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 

1 ! 

65,816,617 

84,266,972 

1 ! 

67,928,799 

82,805,219 

lill 

73,169,054 

76,926,117 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 

1927 

74,069,308 

80,060,854 

1928 

79,087,668 

78,078,894 

1929 

88,449,196 

87,270,792 


The principal articles of import and export for 1929 and 1928 were : — 


Imports 

1928 

1929 

Exports 

1928 

1929 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Apparel . 

3,406,122 

3,351,133 

Angora Hair . 

724,132 

043,082 

Arms and AmmunI- 




976,069 

755,237 

lion 

466,261 

459,693 

Blasting Compounds 

12,782 

16,000 

Bags 

1,436,034 

1,273,453 

Butter A Substitutes 

19,140 

156,925 

Cotton Manufactrs. 



Coal 1 . . . 

889,876 

940,117 

and Piece Goods. 

6,971,332 

0,706,824 

Diamonds . 

8,888,416 

10,761,126 

Drugs and Chemicals 

1,272,186 

1,268,671 

Feathers, Ostrich . 

81,458 

42,954 

Electrical Wire and 



Fish .... 

802,815 

802,120 

Fittings 9 . 

2,458,884 

2,951,638 

Gold (in ingots) 

24,467,178 

84,687,071 

Food and Drink . 

8,568,816 

8,105,716 

Hides and Skins 

4,656 669 

8,113,026 

Furniture 

1,061,696 

1,283,879 

Maize 

8,620,454 

2,811,642 

Glycerine 

807,966 

241,986 

Maize Meal 

431,398 

612,009 

Haberdasheij 

1,678,929 

1,666,189 

Meats 

276,055 

840,076 

Hardware A Cutlery 

1 8,806,619 

4.141,074 

Tobacco . ; 

69,061 

41,443 

Hats and Caps 

720,675 

741,668 




Implements: Agri- 






cultural 

1,418,672 

1,790,603 




India Rubber 






Manufactures * , 

1,288,680 

1,249,208 




Iron and Steel 

1,897,611 

2,167,200 




Leather Manufac- 






tures. Mainly 






Boots and Shoes . 

1,282,726 

1,623,148 





1 Bxclading bunker coal. * Including Electrical Kachinerj 

Includes tyres Imported separately. 
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Imports 

1928 

1929 

Exports 

1928 

1929 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Machinery * . 

4,102,202 

4,253,944 

Wines . . , 

53,019 

78,376 

Nitrates . 

260,096 

227,778 

Wool 

16,851,351 

14,621,088 

Oils (mcluding 






Petroleum 

2,874,709 

3,836,892 




Printing Paper 

757,180 

752,118 




Stationery & Books 

1,886,057 

1,470,860 




Tobacco . 

98,281 

103,655 




Vehicles* 

6,188,247 

7,810,278 




Wax (ParaflSn and 






SteaHne) 

241,210 

365,984 




Wood and Timber 

1,960,458 

2,013,859 




Woollen Manufac- 






tures . 

2,560,377 

2,403,655 




Zinc 

71,532 1 

70,659 





‘ Excluding agricultural and electrical machinery, and locomotives. 

* Excluding tyres Imported separately (included under rubber manufactures). 

Imports of specie amounted to 26,068Z. in 1928 and 6,2582. in 1929, 
and exports to 1,821,3562. in 1928 and 10,581,4482. in 1929. 

The total value of general merchandise, exclusive of specie, imported 
into British South Africa in 1928 was 78,843,0462., and in 1929, 82,911,6822., 
of which 36,213,6682. in 1928 and 36,677,8492. in 1929 came from the United 
Kingdom ; 8,500,4422. in 1928 and 8,716,6442. in 1929 from the rest of the 
British Empire; 13,570,9452. in 1928 and 16,842,1872. in 1929 from the United 
States of America; and 19,1432. in 1928 and 16,8112. in 1929 from the 
Belgian Congo. The imports of Government stores amounted to 3,804,8172. 
in 1928 and 4,565,04 82. in 1929. 

The total exports, excluding specie, in 1928, were 78,121,8112. and 
86,785,7792. in 1929 (excluding ships* stores value 1,971,3152. in 1928 and 
2,022,1912. in 1929), of which 49,278,1462. in 1928 and 60,357,0722. in 1929 
went to the United Kingdom, 5,905.6932. in 1928 and 4,118,5722. in 1929 to 
the rest of the Empire and 1,826,2252. in 1928 and 2,153,1212. in 1929 to the 
U.S.A. 


Shipping and Communications. 

Oversea shipping 1929 : entered, 1,468 vessels of 6,233,225 tons net ; 
cleared, 1,466 of 5,245,880 tons. (Coastwise: entered, 4,132 vessels of 
10,263,779 tons net; cleared, 4,121 of 10,281,653 tons. 

Prior to the Union the State Railways of the several colonies were operated 
by the separate Governments. In May, 1910, the Government lines were 
merged into one system, the South African Railways, under the control 
of the Union Government. The total open mileage at the end of March, 
1929, was 12,597 (comprising Cape 6,056 miles, Orange Free State 
1,648 miles, Transvaal 3,176 miles, Natal 1,466 miles, and South West 
Africa 1,364 miles), of which 11,701 miles are 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 
896 miles 2 ft. gauge. Capital expenditure on Government Railways up 
to March 1929, amounted to 138,921,9302. Earnings, 1928-29, 26,090,7122. ; 
working expenditure, 1928-29, 20,298,6642., including depreciation amount- 
ing to 1,600,0002. ; passengers, 1928-29, 81,994,517. Mileage of private 
lines, 1928-29, 411 miles (Cape 249, Natal 84, O.F.S. 4, and South West 
Africa 74). 

At the end of 1929-30 there were in the Union 3,334 post and 2,801 
telegraph offices; 6,555,215 telegrams of all classes were forwarded. The 
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number of money orders issued during the year 1929-30 was 634,097, while 
601,574 orders were paid. 4,354,317 postal orders were issued, and 3,860,341 
paid. The cash revenue of the Department of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1928-29, was 3,900,983^. ; expenditure, 3,095,411Z. The revenue figures 
include 641, 540^., from the telegraph service, and 1,492,892^. from the 
telephone service. 

At the end of March, 1930, there were 36,057 miles of telegraph wire, 
and 370,826 miles of telephone wire in use; there were 100,473 telephone 
instruments and 70,041 subscribers. A station working on the “beam” 
sytsem and in direct communication with the United Kingdom was opened 
for the acceptance of public traffic on July 5, 1927. 

The number of depositors in the Government Savings Bank in the Union 
at the end of March, 1930, was 420,351, and the amount standing to their 
credit 6,075,759^. 


Banks. 

Statistics of the banks in the Union are as follows : — 


- 

Seven Banks. 
March 31, 1930 

South African 
Reserve Bank, 1 
March 81, 1930 


& 

£ 

Subscribed capital 

17,602,626 

1,000,000 

Paid-up capital 

7,993,760 

1,000,000 

Reserve fund 

4,978,612 

599,777 

Notes in circulation 

1,585,829 

9,146,852 

Deposit and current accounts 

101,197,698 

7,766,728 

Com and bullion 

2,529,640 

7,428,940 

Securities, Government and other 

17,714,598 

2,414,088 

Bills of Exchange 

23,918,856 

7,779,681 

Advances 

63,379,185 

276,625 


1 In December, 1920, under the South African Currency and Banking Act, 1930, a 
Central Reserve Bank was established at Pretoria. It commenced operations in June, 
1921, and began to issue notes in April, 1922. Liability for the outstanding notes of the 
commercial banks was transferred to it on June SO, 1924, and amounted to 165,7841. on 
March 31, 1980. A branch was opened m Johannesburg on September 1, 1925, and further 
branches at Cape Town. Durban, Port Elizabeth and Bast London by the end of the year. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

An Act of 1922 provided for the issue of a Union Coinage with denomina- 
tions identical with those of British Coins, which remain legal tender, and a 
branch of the Royal Mint has been established at Pretoria. 

Union of South Africa silver and bronze coins of 2s. 6(1., 2s., Is., 6d., Zd., 
\d., \d., \d. are being coined aud are in circulation. A considerable portion 
of the gold output is being minted. 

An Act (No. 22 of 1922) was passed legalizing the optional use of 
either the metric or the imperial standard weights and measures, but under 
a proclamation of 1923 the cwt. has been replaced by the ‘cental* of 
100 lbs. The following old Dutch measures are, however, still in use: — 
Liquid Mecbsure: Leaguer = about 128 imperial gallons; half aum ==15) 
imperial gallons ; anker = 74 imperial gallons. Capacity : Muid = 8 bushels. 
The customary surface measure is the Morgen, equal to 2*1165402 acres ; 
1,000 Cape lineal feet are equal to 1,033 British imperial feet. 
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Books of Eeferenee. 

1. Official Publioationb. 

The South Afrio* Act, 1909. 

Official Tear-Book of the Union of South AfHca, and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and Swaziland . Pretoria. Annual. 

Statistics of Production : Manufacturing Industries. Annual. 

Statistics of Production ; Census of Agriculture. Annual. 

Reports of Select Committees, Commissions, etc., since 1910 : classified according to 
sut^ect. 

Annual Statement of Trade and Shipping of the Union of South Africa. Cape Town. 
Report to the Board of Trade on Economic Conditions in South Africa. Annual. 
London. 

Trade Report. Monthly. Cape Town. 

The Selhome Memorandum on the Union of S. Africa. London, 1925. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

South African Who’s Who, 1929-30. Cape Town, 1929. 

Agar-Hannlion (J A. J.), The Native Policy of the Voortrekkers. Cape Town, 1928. 
Ai'ndt (B. H. D.), Banking and Currency Development in South Africa (1652-1927). 
Cape Town, 1928. 

Barnea (L ), Caliban in Africa. London, 1930. 

Bleek (D. J.), The Naron— A Bushman Tribe of the Central Kalahari. Cambridge, 
1926. 

Botha (G.), The Public Archives in South Africa (1652-1910). Cape Town, 1928. 

Brown (A. S.) and Brown (G. G.), Editors. The Guide to South and East Africa. 
Annual. London. 

Brown (J. J.), Among the Bantu Nomads. London, 1926. 

Cory (Sir G. B.), The Rise of South Africa. 5 vols London, 1930. 

Dawson (W. H.), South Africa : People, Places and Problems. London, 1925 
De Kiewiti (C. W.), British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics, 1848-72, 
Imperial Studies No. 3. Royal Empire Society. London, 1929. 

De Koek (Dr. M. H.), Analysis of the Finances of the Union. Cape Town, 1922.-— State 
Ownership in South Africa. Cape Town, 1923. — The Functions and Operations in Central 
Banks with Special Reference to the South Afiican Reserve Bank. Cape Town, 1930 
Dornan (S. S.), Pygmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari. London, 1925. 

Edgar {J.), A History of South Africa. Oxford, 1923. 

Sybers (G. W.), Select constitutional documents, Illustrating South African History 
1795-1910. London, 1918. 

Fairbridge (D.), A History of South Africa. London, 1918.— Historic Houses of South 
Africa. Cape Town, 1922. 

Frankel (S. H.), The Railway Policy of South Africa. London, 1928. 

Oerdener (Dr. Q. B. A ), Boustowwe vir die Geskledenis van die Nederdults-Gere- 
formeerde Kerk in die Transganep. Cape Town, 1930. 

JSahu(C. H. L.), The Native Tribes of South-West Africa. Cape Town, 1926. 

Hamts (C. L.), The Law and Customs of the Bapedi and Cognate Tnbes of the 
Transvaal, Johannesburg, 1929.— The Sacred Baboons of Lomondo. Johannesburg, 1929. 

Impey (S. P.), Origin of the Bushmen and the Rock Paintings of South Africa. Cape 
Town, 1926. 

Lamont (A. B.), Economic Geography of South Africa. Cape Town, 1925. 

Lehjeldt (R. A.), The Natural Resources of South Africa. London, 1922. 

Zeppan(H. D.), The Agricultural Development of Arid and Semi-Arid Regions with 
Special Reierence to South Africa. Johannesburg, 1928. 

Lloyd (A. 0. G.), A List of the Serial Publications Available for Consultation in the 
Libraries and Scientific Institutions of the Union of South Africa. Cape Town, 1921. 

Lucas (Sir C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies, South Africa. Part I. 
History, revised by Sir C. Lucas, and Part II., Geographical, revised by A. B. Keith. 
Oxford, 1915.— Partition and Colonisation of Africa. London, 1922. 

Marks (J L.), Illustrated Guide to South Africa. Cape Town, 1925. 

Mendelssohn (S.), Bibliography of Books relating to South Africa. London. 

Metrowich (F. C.), The Development of Higher Education In South Africa (187S-1927). 
Cape Town, 1929. 

MUlen (S. G.X The South Africans. London, 1926. 

Narath (R.), Die Union von SUd Afrika und Ihre Bevftlkerung. Leipzig, 1930. 

Nathan (Mi.), The South African Commonwealth. London, 1919.— South Africa from 
Within, London, 1926.— Empire Government. London, 1928.— The Law of Damages in 
South Africa. Johannesburg, 1930. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Yol. Ill* African Territories. London, 1914. 
Preller (G. 8.), Voortrekkersmense. 3 vols. Cape Town, 1918, 1920, 1922. 
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Schapera (I.), The Kboisan Peoples of South Africa, Bushmen and Hottentots. 
London, 1930. 

Scully (W. C.), k History of South Africa, from the Earliest Days to the Union. 
London, 1916 

Soga ([. H.), The South-Eastern Bantu: Abc-Nguni, Abe*Mbo, Ama-Lala. Johan- 
nesburer, 1930 

Stirk^ (D. W.), Eight Years Among the Barotse London, 1922. 

Sioanepoel (J. T.), The Sounds of Afrikaans. London, 1926 

Theal (G. McCall), South Africa Eighth Edition. London, 1917. — Catalogue of Books 
and Pamphlets relating to South Africa south of the Zambesi. Cape Town, 1912.— 
History and Ethnography of South Africa. 11 vols. London, 1907-20. 

TUby (A. Wyatt), South Africa (1486-1913). London, 1914. 

Walker (E. A.), Historical Atlas of South Africa. London, 1922.— A History of South 
Africa, London, 1927. 

Wornfold (W. B.), The Union of South Africa. London, 1912. — Lord Milner’s Work in 
South Africa, 1897-1902. London (new edition), 1913.— The Reconstruction of the New 
Colonies under Lord Milner, 1902-1905. 2 vols. London, 1913. 

PROVINCE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Constitution and Government. — The Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
was originally founded by the Dutch in the year 1662. Britain took 
possession of it in 1795 but evacuated it in 1803. A British force again took 
possession in 1806 and the Colony has remained a British Possession since 
that date. It was formally ceded to Great Britain by the Convention of 
London, August 13, 1814. Letters Patent issued in 1850 declared that 
in the Colony there should be a Parliament which should consist of the 
Governor, a Legislative Council, and a House of Assembly. On the Slst 
May, 1910, the Colony was merged in the Union of South Africa, thereafter 
forming an original province of the Union. 

Cape Town is the seat of the Provincial Administration. 

Administrator » — The Hon. J. H. Conradie, Appointed 1929. (Salary 
2,600Z.) 

The Province is divided into 125 magisterial districts, and the Province 
proper, including Bechuanaland, but exclusive of the Transkeian territories, 
into 90 divisions. Each division has a Council of at least 6 members 
(14 in the Cape Division) elected triennially by the owners or occupiers of 
immovable property. The duties devolving upon Divisional Councils 
include the construction and maintenance of roads and bridges, control of 
outspans, trekpaths and public servitudes, destruction of noxious weeds, and 
preservation of public health. 

There are 128 Municipalities, each governed by a Mayor or Chairman 
and Councillors, a certain number of whom are elected annually by the 
ratepayers. There are also 70 Village Management Boards. 


Area and Population. — The following table gives the population of 
the Cape of Good Hope at each census : — 


Census 

All Races 

European 

Coloured 

Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1866 . 
1876 . 

1891 . 

1904 . 

1911 . 

1918 . 

1921 . 

1926 

496,881 

720,984 

1,527,224 

2,409,804 

2,664,966 

2,782,719 

256,760 

869,628 

767,827 

1,218,940 

1,255,671 

1,848,589 

240,621 

361,866 

769,897 

1,190,864 

1,809,294 

1,484,130 

95,410 

128,910 

195,966 

818,544 

801,268 

811,812 

829,894 

857,688 

86,182 

112,878 

181,081 

261,197 

281,109 

807,518 

321,215 

848,654 

160,850 

245,718 

571,871 

000,896 

954,403 

1,019,196 

154,489 

288,488 

578,866 

920,667 

1,028,186 

1,112,915 
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The following table gives the area and population of the Province and 
native Territories in 1921 and 1926 • — 



Area in 

Sq. Miles 

1921 

1926 


European 

1 

Non- 

European 

Total 

European 

Colony Proper . 
East Griqualand 
Tembuland 
Trauskei . 
Pondoland 

260,186 
' 6,602 
3,339 
2,604 
3,906 

636,651 

6,246 

4,627 

2,292 

1,612 

1,183,077 

258,582 

230,361 

195,803 

263,392 

1,818,728 

264,827 

234,988 

198,096 

264,904 

690,079 

7,065 

4,693 

2,477 

1,823 

Total Province 

276,636 

650,327 1 

2,131,215 

2,781,642 

706,137 


Of tha.jion-European population in 1921, 7,696 were Asiatics, 1,640,162 
were Bantu, and 484,252 were of mixed and other races. The great majority 
are engaged in agricultural or domestic employments. 

Chief Towns : The census figures for the European population in 1926 
are: — Cape Town, 130,668 ; Kimberley, 17,268; Port Elizabeth, 33,371 ; 
Graham’s Town, 7,652; Paarl, 6,678; King William’s Town, 6,444 ; East 
London, 23,210 ; Graaff-Reinet, 4,576 ; Worcester, 4,233 ;Uitenhage, 8,121 ; 
Oudtshoorn 5,649. 

Vital statistics are shown as follows : — 


‘ Tear 

European 

Non-European i 

Births 

Deaths 

Mairiages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1924 

18,730 

6,740 

6,345 

87,693 

27,262 

8,923 

1925 

18,366 

6,910 

5,723 

86,98 1 

26,094 

8,704 

1926 

18,676 

7,053 

5,972 

38,798 

26,114 

9,164 

1927 

18,537 

7,212 

5,978 

87,514 

28,679 

9,037 

1928 

18,032 

7,519 

6,351 

37,719 

28,167 

9,377 


A Partial registration. 


Beligion* — In 1926 (Europeans only) there were 678,309 Christians— 
410,227 members of Dutch Churches, 182,703 Anglicans, 25,539 Presby- 
terians, 4,494 Congregation alists, 42,043 Methodists, 10,781 Lutherans, 
28,023 Roman Catholics, 10,149 Baptists, and 14,360 other Christian sects. 
Jews 23,984, others 3,844. 

Education. — Local school administration is conducted by school boards 
and school committees, the unit of administration being the school district. 
There are now (1929) 110 such districts, each under the control of a school 
board, two-thirds of whose members are elected by the ratepayers and one- 
third nominated by Government and local authority. Education is com- 
pulsory for children of European parentage. Grants in support of education 
are provided from Provincial Council revenues, primary education being free. 

Provincial expenditure in 1929-30 on education (excluding Higher 
Education, which is under control of the Central Government) amounted 
to 2,726,974Z. on European, and 667,043Z. on non-European education. 

In 1929 there were 2,351 public and 34 aided private schools for 
European scholars, and in addition 12 Institutions for the training of 
teachers. There were 141,109 European pupils, mostly under School 
Boards, and a total of 6,393 teachers. There were 2,319 public and aided 
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private schools for non- European scholars, of which 16 were industrial 
schools and 22 training institutions for teachers. Altogether, there were 
6,406 teachers in non- European schools, and a total of 199,683 pupils, 
mostly under churches and missionary bodies. 

Pauperism. — There is no organised system of poor-law relief, but in 
1928-29, 80,648?. was distributed in such relief. 

An Old Age Pension Act was passed in 1928, and came into force on 
January 1, 1929. The Act provides for an amount of 30?. per annum being 
paid to indigenous European persons who reach the age of 65, and 18?. per 
annum to persons of mixed or coloured race — but not Bantus. Up to July 
22, 1929, awards had been made to 31,106 Europeans, and 12,623 coloured 
persons. It is anticipated that 900,000?. will be required to meet the claims 
in 1929-30. 

Finance.”®*”*^® the coming into effect of the Union there is only one financial 
statement for the four provinces together. Particulars are given above under the Union. 
Since the passing of the Financial Relations Act, 1913, the Provincial revenue consists 
of certain revenues assigned to the Province and an amount voted by Parliament by way 
of subsidy. The following figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five 
years — 



1924-25 

1925-26 

1 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Revenue •— 1 

Provincial 

Union Subsidy 

& 

1,676,311 

2,301,3151 

£ 

1,487,863 

2,510,014 

& 

1,580,685 

2,412,6401 

£ 

1,080,651 

2,423,3931 

£ 

1,803,861 

2,410,5061 

Total Revenue .... 

3,977,626 

3,997,874 

3,993,325 

4,104,044 

4,214,367 

Total Ordinary Expenditure 

3,537,880 

3,679,879 

3,910,284 

4,119,757 

4,281,045 


» Includes 30,000^. for 1924-25, 46,500?. for 1925-26, 299,600? for 1926-27, 809,000?. for 
1927-28, and 325,200?. for 1928-29 in respect of a Special Grant from the Union Govern- 
ment for Native Education. The figures also include 40,750?. for 1926-26, 59,250?. for 
1926-27, 41,000?. for 1927-28, and 6,000?. for 1928-29 in respect of a Special Grant from the 
Union Government for Roads 

Ordinary Expenditure 1928-29: — General Administration, 373,999?.; 
Education, 3,204,534?.; Hospitals and Poor Relief, 265,520?.; Roads, 
Bridges, Works, 886,992?. Capital Expenditure 1928-29, 225,962?. 

Commerce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. 

Statistical and other Books of Beferenoe ooncerning the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

1. Official Publications. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonies and other Possessions of the United King- 
dom. Annual. London. 

2. Non-Opfioial Publications. 

Beyers (C.), Die Kaapse Patriotte (1779-1791). Cape Town, 1980. 

Botha (G.), Social Life in Cape Colony in the 18th century. Cape Town, 1927. 

Brown (A S. and G. G.), Guide to South and Bast Africa. Annual. Loudon. 

Leibrandt (H. C. V.), Precis of the Archives of the Cape of Good Hope, 1695-1708, 
1715-1806. 6 vols. Cape Town, 1896-1906. 

Uvyn» (M R.), A Guide to the Flora of the Cape Peninsula. Cape Town, 1929. 

Mentzel {O, F.), Description of the Cape. Part I. 1921. Part II. 1925. Uape Town. 

Mouop (E. B.), Old Capo Highways. Cape Town, 1927. 
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Playne (S,)i C!ape Oolony : Its History /Commerce, Industries, and Resources. London, 
191J. 

Stow (G. W.)» The Native Races of South Africa, London, 1906, 

Trotter (A. F.), Old Cape Colony, 1662-1806. London, 1928. 


PBOVINCE OP NATAL. 

Constitution and Oovemment. — Natal was annexed to Cape Colony 
in 1844, placed under separate government in 1846, and under charter of 
July 16, 1856, erected into a separate Colony. By this charter partially 
representative institutions were established, and, under a Natal Act of 1893, 
assented to by Order in Council, June 26, 1893, the Colony obtained respon- 
sible government. The province of Zululand was annexed to Natal on 
December 30, 1897. The districts of Vryheid, Utrecht and part of 
Wakkerstroom, formerly belonging to the Transvaal, were annexed in 
January, 1903. On May 31, 1910, the Colony was merged in the Union 
of South Africa, becoming an original province of the Union. 

The seat of provincial government in Natal is Pietermaritzburg. 

Administrator . — The Hon. H. Gordon Watson (Jan. 1928) (2,000L) 

Area and Population. — The Province (including Zululand, 10,427 
square miles) has an area of 35,284 square miles, with a seaboard of about 
860 miles. The climate is sub-tropical on the coast and somewhat colder 
inland. It is well suited to Europeans. The Province is divided into 
41 Magisterial Districts. 

The European population has more than trebled since 1879. The returns 
of the total population at the last six censuses were : — 


Census 

All Races 

European 

Coloured 

Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1891 . . 

1904 . 

1911 . . 

1918 . . 1 

1921 . . I 

1926 . . 

548,918 

1,108,764 

1,194,048 

1,429,398 

268,062 

650,631 

564,648 

707,600 

276,861 

558,123 

629,395 

721,798 

25,787 

66,768 

52,495 

62,745 

70,47r 

81,170 

21,001 
40,. 361 
45,619 
59,186 1 
66,861 
77,746 

242,275 

493,873 

512,153 

637,123 

254,850 

517,772 

683,776 

656,437 


The tigures for 1891 exclude Zululand ; those for 1904 and 1911 in- 
clude the districts of Vryheid, Utrecht, Paulpietersburg, Ngotshe, and 
Babanango. 

Population of Durban according to the census of 1921 : European 58,085 
other 93,657, total 151,642; and of Pietermaritzburg; European 17,998, 
coloured 18,025, total 36,023. The European population of Durban in 1918 
was 48,413, and of Pietermaritzburg, 18,525. The census figures for the 
European population of Durban in 1926 are 70,883, and of Pietermaritzburg, 
19,748. 

Vital Statistics are shown as follows ; — 


Year 

European 

Non-European > 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1926 

3,588 1 

1,508 ! 

1,842 

8,278 

4,848 

2,941 

1927 

8,435 

1,502 

1,456 

7,262 

8,891 

8,024 

1928 

8,614 I 

1,498 

1,625 

8,269 ' 

4,844 

2,122 


> Partial registration. 
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Education. — With the exception of Higher Technical and Vocational 
Education which is under the control of the Union Government, Education 
comes under the Provincial Administration. In 1929 there were, for children 
of European extraction, 166 schools giving primary, 28 giving beyond 
primary education, in all 194 schools, which were supported either entirely 
or partially bv Government funds. In addition there were 1 training 
school for teachers, anc^ 241 farm schools. For non-European children, there 
were 691 native schools; 76 Asiatic schools and 22 other coloured schools. 
State and State-aided. The average number of European pupils in 
regular attendance at the Government and inspected schools was 25,910 
for 1929 ; the average daily attendance 92 per cent, of the number on the 
registers. The number of native, Asiatic, and coloured children receiving 
instruction in 1929 amounted to 62,511. A sum of 152,335Z. was spent on 
native, Asiatic and coloured education, during the year 1929-30 out of 
public funds j the corresponding figure in respect of European education 
was 556, 9 78 Z. It is estimated that only a very small percentage of European 
children are receiving no education. 


Finance. — For financial arrangements, see p. 228 above. The follow- 
ing figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five years: — 



1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Revenue •— 

Provincial 

Union Subsidy .... 

£, 

448,350 

611,880* 

£ 

485,420 

638,781* 

' 00 

£ 

656,674 

535,6491 

£ 

738,273 

660,8911 

Total Revenue .... 

1,000,230 

1,024,201 

1,169,7^9 

1,191,223 

1,299,164 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

1.070,144 

1,114,129 

1,090,431 

1,149,870 

1,256,688 


» Includes 10,000^. for 1924-26, 21,2501 for 1925-26, 73,2501. for 1926-27, 79,760;. for 
1927-28, and 94,062Z. for 1928-29 in respect of a Special Grant from the Union Government 
for Native Education. 


Ordinary expenditure, 1928-29 : general administration, 60,293Z. ; 
education, 723,549Z. ; hospitals and poor relief, 169,595Z. ; roads, bridges, 
works, 313,251 Z. The capital expenditure in 1928-29 was 216,676Z. 

Production and Industry. — On the Coast and in Zululand there 
are vast plantations of sugar (output, 1928-29, 295,934 tons) and tea, 
while cereals of all kinds (especially maize), fruits, vegetables, the Acacia 
molissimaf the bark of which is so much used for tanning purposes, and 
other crops are produced. 

The Province is rich in mineral wealth, particularly coal. Other 
minerals are asbestos, copper ore, fireclay, gold, graphite, gypsum, iron 
ore, lead and silver ore, limestone and marble, manganese ore, mica, 
molybdenum ore, nickel ore, nitre, oil shale, and tin ore. For figures of 
mineral production, see p. 234. 

The various factory industries of Natal in 1927-28 numbered 1,088, 
with an annual output valued at 24,128,297Z. They had 11,088,433Z. 
invested in machinery, etc. ; annually used materials worth 13,776, 343Z. ; 
and paid 4,650,866Z. yearly in wages to 42,837 employees. 

A Whaling Industry was commenced at Durban in 1908. It is regulated 
by the Provincial Government, as indiscriminate slaughter was driving the 
whales away from the South African waters. 

Conmierce.—Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces 
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Statistical and other Books of Eeference. 

Statistical Abstract for the several colonial and other possessions of the United 
Kinfrdom Annual London. 

Bryant (A. T.), Olden Times in Znluland and Natal. London, 1929. 

GulUngioorth*$ Natal Almanac. Annual. Durban. 

Ingram (J. F.), Natalia History of Natal and Zululand. London, 1897. 

Mackenstan (G.), The Cradle Days of Natal, 1497-1845. London, 1930. 

Rowell (T.), Natal and the Boers. London, 1900. 

Ru»$ell(J{..), Natal, the Land and its Story. 6th ed. London, 1900. 

(J.), A History of the Zulu Rebellion, 1906. London, 1913, 

Tatlow (A. H.), Natal Province • Descriptive Guide and Offlcia Handbook. Durban 
and London. Annual. 


FfiOVIKGE OF THS TBAKSVAAL. 

Constitution and Government. — The territory was colonised by 
Boers from Cape Colony in 1836-37. In 1862 the independence of the 
Transvaal Government was recognised by Great Britain, but in 1877, in 
consequence of financial difficulties and troubles with the natives, and 
in accordance with representations and petitions from the Boers, the 
territory was annexed by the British Government. In 1880 the Boers 
rebelled, and in 1881 a Convention was signed restoring self-government, but 
with conditions, reservations, and limitations, and subject to the suzerainty 
of the British Crown. This arrangement was modified by a Convention 
in 1884, in which the name of the South African Republic was given 
to the Transvaal State ; but the control over external affairs, other than 
engagements with the Orange Free State, was reserved to the Crown. The 
discovery of gold and the conditions which followed this discoverv occasioned 
difficulties finally resulting in war. This led to the annexation of both States 
to the British Crown, the one on September 1, 1900, under the name of 
The Transvaal, and the other (May 24) as the Orange River Colony. 
Hostilities continued till May 31, 1902. [See Statesman's Year-Book for 
1906, under The Transvaal.] 

The administration was thereafter carried on under a Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an Executive and a Legislative Council. 
On December 6, 1906, Letters Patent were issued providing for a Constitution 
of responsible Government in the Colony. The Colony was merged in the 
Union of South Africa on May 31, 1910, as an original Province of the Union. 

The seat of provincial government for the Transvaal is at Pretoria. 

Administrator , — The Hon, J. S. Smit, Appointed November 2, 1928 
(salary, 2,600L). 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 110,450 square 
miles, divided into 37 districts. The following table shows the population 
at each of the last six censuses : — 


Census Year 

All Races 

European 

Coloured 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1890 




66,498 

62,630 



1904 . 

1.269,961 

702,669 

567,882 

178,244 

119,083 

624,826 

448,849 

1911 

1 686.212 

971,665 

714,667 

236,918 

183,649 

734,642 

681,008 

1918 . . 

— 

— 

— 

260,840 

288,607 

— 

— 

1921 . 

2,087,636 

1,159,430 

928,206 

284,888 

259,097 

875,042 

669,109 

1926 . . 

i 


— 

818,773 

294,849 

— 
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The largest towns had in 1 926 a European population as follows : — 
Johannesburg, 170,741 ; Pretoria, 54,326; Germiston, 19,495 ; Benoni, 14,899 ; 
Krugersdorp, 11,253 ; Boksburg, 12,144 ; Potchefstroom, 9,336 ; and Roode- 
poort-Maraisburg, 7,217. 

Vital Statistics are shown as follows : — 


Year 

European 

Non-European l 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

^ Marriages 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

15,287 

16,348 

16,304 

17,050 

17,949 

5,479 

5.226 

5,913 

6,326 

6,797 

4,642 

5,319 

5 904 
6,388 
6,615 

6,118 

5,031 

4,897 

5,019 

6,192 

9,416 

8,434 

9,344 

10,583 

10,848 

2,624 

2,986 

8,206 

3,142 

3,708 


> Partial Registration. 


Relig^ion. — Statistics for the Transvaal (Census 1926, Europeans only) : — 


Churches, Ac. 

Europeans ' 

Churches, Ac. 

Europeans 

Dutch Churches . 

822,088 

Apostolic Faith Mission Church 

9,742 

Anglican .... 

103,462 

Other Christian . , . . 

22,815 

Presbyterian. 

32,9.38 

Jews 

88,802 

Methodist 

38,603 

Hindus and other non-Chnstians 

2,359 

Roman Catholic . 

Lutheran .... 

28,142 ' 

6,165 ! 

Other Religions and Sects 

3,506 


Education . — All education except that of a university and of a voca- 
tional type is under the provincial authority. The Province has been divided 
for the purposes of local control and management into thirty-two school 
districts. Instruction in Government Schools, both primary and secondary, 
is free. 

The following statistics of education are for the year ending Dec. 31, 1929 : 
1,197 primary schools with 122,229 pupils ; 40 beyond primary schools, with 
an enrolment of 11,545 pupils ; 635 State and State-aided schools for coloured, 
native and Indian children, with 72,700 pupils. There are four training 
institutions for European teachers, with 845 students ; and five for coloured 
and native teachers, with 383 students. During the year 1929, 3,146,393^. 
was expended for educational purposes. 

The medium of instruction up to the fourth standard is the home 
language (English or Afrikaans) of the pupil, but parents may request that 
the other language be gradually introduced as a second medium. Above the 
fourth standard both languages may be used at the parents’ option or as 
occasion allows. Bible History is taught in every school, but no doctrine or 
dogma peculiar to any religious denomination or sect may be taught. 

Einance. — For financial arrangements, see p. 228 above. 

The following figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for 
five years 
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1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Revenue : — 

Provincial .... 

Union Subsidy .... 

£ 

1,872,171 
1,558,986 » 

£ 

1,966,072 

1,778,583 

£ 

1,843,449 
1,962,619 » 

£ 

2,008,260 

1,938,039 

£ 

2,094,884 

1,959,355* 

Total Revenue ... 

3,481,157 

3,744,655 

3,806,068 

3,946,299 

4,063,789 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

8,548,320 

3,617,696 

8,740,306 1 

4,041,293 

4,103,%8 


1 Inclndes 16 mi. for 1924-26, 15,000f. for 1925-26, 61,450?. for 1926-27, 68,600?. for 
1927-28, and 80,600?. for 1928-29 in respect of a Special Grant from the Union Government 
for Native Education. 


Ordinary Expenditure, 1928-29 : General administration, 136,224Z. ; 
education, 2,947,026/. ; hospitals and poor relief, 470,193/. ; roads, bridges, 
works, 650,5257. The capital expenditure in 1928-29 was 261,319/. 

The Provincial Revenue is mainly derived from Licences, Native Pass 
Fees, Poll Tax, Transfer Duty and Companies* Tax. 

Production and Industry. — The Province is in the main a stock- 
raising country, though there are considerable areas well adapted for agri- 
culture, including the growing of tropical crops. 

The live-stock numbered, in 1928, 3,019,123 cattle; 5,500,600 sheep; 
905,651 goats. 

For mineral production, see above, p. 234. The Province has iron and 
brass foundries and engineering works, grain-mills, breweries, brick, tile, 
and pottery works, tobacco, soap, and candle factories, coach and wagon 
works, Ac. The Transvaal gold output in 1928 was valued at 43,982,119/., 
in 1929 at 44,259,780/., and in 1930 at 45,558,980/. 

Commerce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. 

Statistical and other Books of Beferenoe. 

Papers, Correspondence, Ac., relating to the Transvaal from 1852 to 1903. London. 

History of the War m South Africa, 1899-1902. Compiled by direction of H.M 
Government. 2 vols. London, 1907. 

The War in South Africa. Prepared in the Historical Section of the Great Genera. 
Staff, Berlin. Trans, by Col H. Du Cane London, 1905. 

AmeryiL. S.), (Editor), “The Tunes'' History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
London, 1909. 

Botha (P. M.), Prom Boer to Boer and Englishman. [English Translation from the 
Dutch.] London, 1900. 

Oloeti (H.), History of the Great Boer Trek and the Origin of the South African 
Republics. London, 1899. 

Oolquhoun (A. R.), The Africander Land. London, 1906. 

Barries (C. L.), The Law and Customs of the Bapedi and Cognate Tribes of the Trans- 
vaal. Johannesburg, 1929. 

Keans (A. H.), Africa, Vol. II. ; South Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1908. 

Rru^erlP.), Memoirs of Paul Kiilger. Told by Himself. 2 vols. London, 1902 

Leyds (W. J ), The First Annexation of the Transvaal. London, 1906 — The Transvaal 
Snrrounded. London, 1919. 

MaekeiuieiW. D.), South Africa : Its History, Heroes, and Wars. London, 1900. 

Willoughby (W. C.), Native Life on the Transvaal Border. London, 1900. 

Wilmot (Hon. A.), History of South Africa. London, 1901. 


PEOVINCE OP THE OEAHGE PEEE STATE. 

The Orange River was first crossed by Europeans about the middle of 
the 18th century. Between 1810 and 1820, settlements were made in the 
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southern parts of the Orange Free State, and the Great Trek greatly augmented 
the number of settlers during and after 1836. In 1848, Sir Harry Smith 
proclaimed the whole territory between the Orange and Yaal Rivers as a 
British Possession and established what was called the Orange River 
Sovereignty. Great dissatisfaction was caused by this step, as well as by 
the native policy of the British Government. In 1864, by the Convention 
of Bloemfontein, British Sovereignty was withdrawn and the independence 
of the country was recognised. 

During the first five years of its existence the Orange Free State was much 
harassed by incessant raids by, and fighting with, the Basutos, These 
were at length conquered. The British Government then stepped in and 
arranged matters much to the dissatisfaction of the conquering party. By 
the treaty of Aliwal North, only a part of the territory of the Basutos was 
incorporated in the Orange Free State. 

On account of the Treaty between the Orange Free State and South 
African Republic, the former State took a prominent part in the South 
African War (1899-1902), and was annexed on May 28, 1900, as the Orange 
River Colony. After peace was declared Crown Colony Government was 
established and continued until 1907, when responsible government was 
introduced. On May 31, 1910, the Orange River Colony was merged in the 
Union of South Africa as the Province of the Orange Free State. 

The seat of provincial government is at Bloemfontein. 

Administrator , — The Hon. C. T. Wilcocks (salary, 2,0002.) 

There are municipalities at Bloemfontein and other centres, 61 in all ; 
local authorities have, so far as possible, the usual local administrative powers. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 49,647 square 
miles ; it is divided into 81 districts. The census population has varied as 
follows : — 


Census 

Year 

1 All Races 

European | 

Coloured 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1880 . 

183,518 

70,160 

63,368 

81,906 

29,116 

88,244 

84,252 

1890 , 

207,503 

108,362 

99,141 

40,671 1 

87,146 

67,791 

61,996 

1904 . 

387,315 

210,095 

177,220 

81,571 

61,108 

128,524 

116,112 

1911 . 1 

628,174 

277,518 

260,656 

94,488 : 

80,701 

188,080 

169,955 

1918 . 

— 

— 

— 

93,069 1 

87,709 

— 

— 

1921 . ! 

628,827 

821,373 

807,454 

97,776 1 

90,780 

223,597 

216,674 

1926 . 




104,892 

98,593 




The capital, Bloemfontein, had, in 1921, 19,367 white inhabitants, and 
19,667 natives and other coloured persons; total, 39,034. The 1926 
Census figures for the European population are 22,695. 

Vital statistics are shown as follows : — 


Year 

European | 

Non-European 

1 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1924 

4,919 

1,698 

1,468 

1,012 

1,920 

1,607 

1925 

5,188 

1,708 

1,661 

1,277 

9,101 

1,717 

1926 

5,809 

1,611 


1,880 

1,919 

1,780 

1927 

6,325 

1,587 ’ 

1,800 

1,328 

2,066 

1,769 

1928 

6,818 

1,898 

1,857 

1,407 

2,461 

1,924 


1 Partial registration. 
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Religion. — The census of 1926 (Europeans only) gave the following 
results : Dutch Churches, 163,604 ; Anglican Churches, 13,235 ; Presby- 
terians, 3,945 ; Methodists, 7,478 ; Lutherans, 893 ; Roman Catholics, 2,516 ; 
Apostolic Faith Mission Church, 1,889 ; Jews, 5,753 ; others, 3,772. 

EduCCttion. — Higher and vocational education is under the control of 
the Union Education Department, while primary and secondary education and 
the training of teachers are controlled and financed by the Provincial Adminis- 
tration. The amount spent during year ended March 31, 1930, on Euro- 
pean education was 892,932^., and on non-European education, 38,066Z. 
Under the Education Ordinance of 1920 the Province is divided into 61 
School Board Districts, for each of which there is a School Board elected 
by the School Committees in the district. In 1929 there were 748 European 
public schools and 83 aided private schools in the Province, with a total 
enrolment of 44,999 pupils. The number of teachers in European schools 
totalled 2,126. Similarly, there were 228 non-European public and aided 
private schools with total enrolment of 23,176 and 2 Training Institutions 
for native teachers ; the number of teachers was 541. Education is free in 
all public schools up to the University Matriculation standard, but certain 
schools are allowed to charge fees and to expend the proceeds for the ad- 
vantage of the schools. Attendance is compulsory between the ages of 7 
and 16, but exemption may be granted in special cases or when a child has 
passed Standard VI and is in regular employment. Unless parents object, 
the two oflScial languages— English and Afrikaans— are taught to all pupils, 
the home language of the pupil being the chief medium of instruction and 
the second language being introduced gradually during the primary school 
course. In all the towns and villages of the Province there are either 
secondary or intermediate schools preparing pupils up to the standard of 
the University Matriculation. The Normal College trains about 200 teachers 
annually. 


Finance* — For financial arrangements see p. 232 above. The following 
figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five years : — 


1 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 i 

1 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Revenue 

Provincial .... 
Union Subsidy . 

& 

422,233 

622,805* 

£ 

410,416 
770,898 » 

£ 

419,739 I 
754,478* 

* £ 
506,061 
746,362* 

£ 

550,104 

751,1111 

Total Revenue 

1,045,038 

1,180,814 

1,174,217 1 

1,252,443 

1,801,215 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

1,046,654 

1,087,479 

1,207,037 1 

1,238.760 

1,295,111 


» Includes 10,000i. up to 1924-26, 18,6001. for 1926-26, 18,600i. lor 1926-27, 22,263/. for 
19 J7-28, and 27,882/. for 1928-29 in respect of a Special Grant from the Union Government 
for Native Education. 

Ordinary Expenditure, 1928-29 : General administration, 52,904^. ; 
education, 943,968Z. ; hospitals and poor relief, 66,712Z. ; roads, bridges, 
works, 242,527/. The capital expenditure in 1928-29 was 238,471/. 

Production and Industry. — The Province consists of undulating 
plains, affording excellent grazing and wide tracts for agricultural purposes. 
The rainfall is moderate. The country is still mainly devoted to stock -fanning, 
although a rapidly increasing quantity of grain is being raised, especially in 
the Eastern Distnets. 

For Mineral Statistics see p. 236. 
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Commerce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. 

The money, weights, and measures are English. The land measure, the 
Morgen, is equal to about 2*1165 acres. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

Correspondence, Reports, Despatches, Proclamations, &c. , relating to the Orange Free 
State and Orange River Colony. London, 1899-1901. 

Keant (A. H.), Africa. Vol. II. London, 1908. 

Malan (J. II ), Die Opkoms ivan in Republiek of die Qeskiedenis van die Oranje 
Vrystaat tot die Jaar 1863. Bloemfontein, 1929. 

Wet (Chr. R de), Three Years’ War (1899-1902). London, 1902. 


WEST AFRICA. 

These Possessions are the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria ; the 
Gambia Colony and Protectorate ; the Gold Coast Colony with Ashanti 
and Northern Territories ; and the Sierra Leone Colony and Protectorate. 

Parts of Togoland and the Cameroons are also included as mandated 
territories. 

NIGERIA. 

History and Constitution. — This territory comprises a number of 
areas formerly under separate administrations. Lagos, bought in August, 
1861, from a native king, was placed under the Governor of Sierra Leone in 
1866. In 1874 it was detached, together with the Gold Coast Colony, and 
formed part of the latter until January, 1886, when a separate ‘ Colony and 
Protectorate of Lagos ’ was constituted. Meanwhile the National Africa*- 
Company had established British interests in the Niger valley, and in July, 
1886, the company obtained a charter under the name of the Royal Niger 
Company. This Company surrendered its charter to the Crown in 1899, and 
on January 1, 1900, its territories were formed into the two Protectorates of 
Northern and Southern Nigeria. The latter absorbed the ‘Niger Coast 
Protectorate,’ which was formed in May, 1893, from the ‘Protectorate of 
the Oil Rivers,’ which had been constituted in June, 1886. In February, 
1906, Lagos and Southern Nigeria were united into the * Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria,’ and on January 1, 1914, the latter 
was amalgamated with the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria to form the 
* Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria,’ under a Governor. Lagos is the seat of 
the Central Government. 

The Colony of Nigeria had its boundaries defined afresh, and the Protec- 
torate was divided into two groups of provinces, the * Northern Provinces’ 
and the ‘ Southern Provinces, ’ each under a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by 
the King, and subject to the control and authority of the Governor. 

The British mandated territory of Cameroon is now attached to Nigeria 
for administrative purposes. 

The Executive Council of the Colony was made, from January 1, 1914, 
the Executive Council of the Protectorate also. It consists of a few of the 
senior oflScials. There is a Legislative Council, created by Order in Council 
in November 1922, consisting of the Governor, the members of the Executive 
Council, and other official members (total official membership not exceeding 
30) ; three members elected by the ratepayers of Lagos ; one member elected 
by the ratepayers of Calabar; four members selected respectively by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Lagos, Port Harcourt and Kano, and the local 
Chamber of Mines; two members to represent respectively Banking and 
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Shipping interests ; and eight members to represent African interests in 
those parts of the Colony and Southern Provinces which do not return elected 
representatives. This Council legislates for the Colony and the Southern 
Provinces of the Protectorate, laws affecting the Northern Provinces being 
enacted by the Governor as heretofore. 

Governor of Nigeria^ — Sir Donald C. Cameron^ K.C.B. (appointed 
December, 1930). 

Chief Secretary to the Government — G. Hemmant, O.M.G. 

Lieutenant-Governors in the Protectorate. — Capt. W. Buchanan- Smithy 
O.M.G., M.O. (Southern Provinces); C. W. Alexander^ O.M.G. (Northern 
Provinces). 

There are altogether 24 provinces, including Cameroons, each under the 
immediate control of a Resident. In many provinces the administration is in 
the hands of the paramount chief and his officials. 

Area and Population.—Area approximately 335,700 square miles; 
population, 19,409,001, including about 5,939 Europeans (Northern 
Provinces: 276,724 square miles, 11,047,275 population. Southern Pro- 
vinces : 89,670 square miles, 8,361,726 population). The population of the 
Northern Provinces consists of several principal racial groups of Sudanese 
origin, in many of which a state of political organisation had been reached 
which facilitated and encouraged the policy of administration through native 
rulers and chiefs and existing native institutions. Similar conditions existed 
in a limited area in the Southern Provinces and the same policy has been 
extended mutatis mutandis to the thickly populated areas of more primitive 
peoples. 

Justice. — The Chief Justice is the president of the Supreme Court of 
Nigeria, and three other judges are stationed in Lagos and one in Calabar. 
Police Magistrates have District Courts at Lagos and Ebute Metta, and Station 
Magistrates at Port Harcourt, Ibadan, Warri, Onitsha, Enugu, Calabar, Kaduna, 
Jos, Lokoja, Kano, and Zaria. In the other places where the Supreme 
Court has jurisdiction, District Officers have the same powers as Police and 
Station Magistrates. In each province is a Provincial Court consisting of 
the Resident and his assistants, and such Justices of the Peace as may be 
appointed by the Governor, Native courts exist in Mohammedan localities 
where there are chiefs and councillors, and amongst pagan tribes Judicial 
Councils with limited judicial powers have been established in localities 
where the intelligence of the natives renders such a policy possible. The 
number of persons summoned before the District and Provincial Courts in 
1929 was 26,826 of whom 20,450 were convicted; while 115,683 persons 
were convicted in the Divisional and Native Courts. 

HeligiOR and Education. — Northern Provinces. — In this area the 
majority of the population has adopted the religion and social system of Islam. 
There are, however, regions into which Islam has not penetrated, and where 
therefore, the social life of the people is still very primitive and their religion 
some form of animism. In the Mohammedan Emirates education is chiefly in 
the hands of the Government, while the Missions concentrate upon the Pagans. 
The main principles underlying the educational policy are the use of vernacular 
in elementary education, the correlation at every stage of manual and 
literary subjects, and the provision at the top of more advanced education 
for the best pupils from the lower grades. The latest figures show that there 
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Schools with 9,200 pupils, 12 Middle Schools with 1,000 pupils, and 2 
Training Institutions having a combined roll of 140 students. 

SovXh&m ProviTices . — Although the vast majority of the inhabitants are 
wholly pagan, Christianity, presented by the various Christian Missions, and 
Islam, assimilated by contact with numerous African adherents, are rapidly 
gaining ground. The lower stages of education are mainly given in Mission 
schools or schools conducted by the African Churches and similar agencies. 
More advanced education is civen in some Mission and Government institu- 
tions. The direction of policy and the supervision and inspection of all 
schools is undertaken by the Government Department of Education. The 
latest figures show that there are, in the Elementary or Primary grade, 
2,732 schools with 185,500 pupils, and also 19 Secondary Schools with 700 
pupils, and 15 Training Institutions having a total roll of 500 students. 

Six British, three French, one American, and the Basel Missionary 
Societies are working in the country as well as the Salvation Army and the 
different African Churches. 


Finance. — Revenue, expenditure, and debt of Nigeria as a whole : — 


Year (ending March 31) 

Revenue 

Expenditure- 

Ordinary 

Recurrent 

Total 

Expenditure 

Public 

Debt 

1926-26 

£ 

8,208,928 

£ 

5,668,223 

o 

o 

£ 

19,309,210 

1926-27 

j 7,734,429 

6,259,086 

7,584,692 

23,559,209 

1927-28 

0,304,663 

6,723,623 

6,861,099 

7,086,775 

23,559,209 

1928-29 

1 6,031,270 

7,495,058 

28,659,209 

1929-80 

t 6.045,621 

6,289,900 

6,986,500 

23,559,209 


In 1929-30 the total expenditure included 696, 599^. advanced for loan 
works to bo repaid from a loan ; the revenue included 262^. so repaid. 
The true surplus at 31st March, 1930, was 4,444, 275^. 

The expenditure for the year ending March 31, 1930, on railway construc- 
tion was 182, 486?. 

The main items of revenue for the year 1929-80 were ; — Customs, 
3,360,179?. ; Railway, 2,729,843?. ; Direct Taxes, 848,001?. ; Fees of Court, 
436,601?. ; Marine, 337,247?. ; Mining, 73,691?. ; Posts and Telegraphs, 
121,442?. ; Interest, 840,018?. ; Miscellaneous, 311,086?. The chief items 
of expenditure were Railway, 2,657,807?. ; Charges on account of Public 
Debt, 815,244?. ; Public Works, 1,361,424?. ; Administrative, 681,475?. ; 
Military and Police, 574,461?.; Education, 263,456?. ; Medical, 851,880?.; 
Marine, 448,812?. ; Agriculture, 133,748?. ; Colliery, 105,767?. ; miscel- 
laneous, 171,662?. ; Pensions and Gratuities, 324,962?. ; Posts and Tele- 
graphs, 283,646?. ; Prisons, 136,850?. ; Railway Capital Expenditure, 
154,520?. : Medical Health Department, 127,451?. ; Surveys, 105,336?. 

There is established in each native State in the Northern Provinces a 
Treasury which regulates the expenditure of that portion of the local revenue 
which is annually assigned to the native administration of each Emirate for 
its support and maintenance. There are also native treasuries in a few of 
the more advanced States in the Southern provinces. 

Production and Industry. — The products are palm-oil (exports 1929, 
181,845 tons) and kernels (exports 1929, 251,477 tons); cotton lint 
(exports 1929, 117,302 cwt.), cocoa (exports 1929, 55,236 tons), mahogany 
(exports 1929, 17,211 tons), tin ore (exports 1929, 15,129 tons). Sheep and 
goat skins are tanned and dyed. The natives have worked iron, lead, 
and tin for centuries. There are also deposits of coal, silver, galena, man- 
ganese ore, lignite, and monazite (which contains thorium). 
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Mining rights are vested in the Government, but under an agreement 
made with the Royal Niger Company at the date of the revocation of 
the charter, that Company receives half the gross profits derived 
from royalties on minerals won between the main stream of the Niger on 
the west and a line running direct from Yola to Ziuder on the east, for a 
period of 99 years with effect from January 1, 1900. 

CommerCO. — The principal ports are Lagos, Warri, Burutu, Sapele, 
Eoko, Akassa, Degema, Port Harcourt, Bonny, Opobo, Calabar, Tiko, 
and Victoria. Numerous rivers and creeks form the chief routes for 
transport, and there are many well-made roads. 

Considerable trade is carried on in the Northern Provinces. There is 
also a large trade by caravans which, coming from Salaga in the west, the 
Sahara in the north, and Lake Chad and Wadai in the east, make use of 
Kano as an emporium. 

The trade and shipping of Nigeria are shown as follows (bullion and specie 
are included) ; — 



Trade 

Shipping entered and cleared 


Imports 

Exports 

Total 

British only 

1925 

£ 

16,278,349 

£ 

17,870,161 

Tons 

2,655,001 

Tons 

1,610,679 

1926 

18,597,480 

17,389,618 

8,096,115 

3,367,812 

1,787,417 

1927 

16,064,637 

16,340,957 

1,904,514 

1928 

16,603,525 

17,206,983 

8.871,860 

1,976,099 

1929 

13,404,447 

17,922,501 

4,018,801 

3,075,034 


The chief imports (1929) were; Cotton-piece goods, 3,401,325Z. ; fish, 
747,346^. ; coopers' stores, 190,256Z. Chief exports (1929) : Palm kernels, 
4,264,550Z.; palm oil, 3,767,301?.; cotton lint, 543,266?. ; cocoa, 2,305,836?.; 
ground-nuts, 2,465,713?. ; hides and skins, 928,615?. 

Imports from the British Empire, 1929, 9,772,187?., and from U.S.A., 
1,005,162?. 

Comimmications. — The railway system comprises (1) a Western line 
from Lagos to Kano (704 J miles), crossing the Niger by bridge at Jebba, 
with branches from Minna to Baro (111 miles) and from Zaria to the Bauchi 
tin fields (Jos) (133 miles, light railway) ; and from Zaria Ka to Kaura Namoda 
(137 miles) ; and from Ifo to Idogo (27 miles). The Kano-N’Guru extension 
was opened on October 1, 1930. (2) An Eastern line (569 miles) from 
Port Harcourt to Kaduna on the Western Railway, crossing the Benue 
by train ferry at Makurdi with a branch line connecting from Kafanchan 
junction (mile 458J) with the tintields (Jos)— 62f miles. Total capital 
expenditure on Nigerian railway, to end of March, 1930, 19,765,483?. ; 
gross receipts, 1930, 2,692,661?. ; working expenditure, 1,229,365?. ; gross 
expenditure, 1,655,716?.; net profit, 1,036,945?.; passengers carried, 
3,851,060 ; goods and minerals trans]^rted, 929,608 tons. 

The Railway also control the Udi Gear Mines at Enugu, the output of 
which was 347,116 tons for the year ending March 31, 1930. 

There is a wireless station at Lagos under the control of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company for ship to shore communication. 

In 1929 there were 169 Post Offices in Nigeria and the British sphere of 
the Cameroons. The Savings Bank on Dec. 31, 1929, had 9,842 depositors, 
with 37,743?. to their credit. 

A special silver coinage for West Africa was introduced in 1913, the de- 
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nominations being 25,, I 5 ., 6c2., and Zd., of the same size, weight, and fine- 
ness as corresponding coins of the United Kingdom, The new currency, 
with adequate reserves in London, based on gold and securities, is under the 
control of the West African Currency Board. A nickel coinage (penny, 
half-penny, and tenth of a penny) is also in use. In 1916 local currency 
notes were introduced (present denominations 20s. and lOs.), and in 1920 
an alloy coinage of similar denominations to the silver coinage was added. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., and Barclays (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) Bank, Ltd., have blanches in Nigeria. 

Books of Beference. 

Papers relating to the Royal Niger Company. London, 1899. 

Boundary Convention with France, 1898. London, 1899. 

Annual Reports on Northern and Southern Nigeria. 

Handbook of British West Africa. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Handbook of Nigeria. London, 7th ed., 1926. 

Travels of Glapperton, R. Lander, Richardson, Barth, Rohlfs. 

BasdeniG T.), Among the Ibos of Nigeria. London, 1921. 

Buchanan (A.), Out of the World North of Nigeria. London, 1921. 

Burns (A. C.), Hustory of Nigeria. London, 1929. 

Frns€r \\). C.), Impressions— Nigeria, 1925 London, 1926. 

Qeary (Sir W. M. N.), Nigeria Under British Rule. London, 1927. 

Hallill. C.), Barrack and Bush m Northern Nigtria. London, 1924. 

Hastings (A. C ), Nigerian Days. London, 1925. 

Hoghen (8. J.), The Muhammadan Eimvates of Nigeria. London, 1930. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Keltie{3. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1895, 

Lucas (0. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. West Africa. Third 
edition, revised to end of 1912 by A. B. Keith. Oxford, 1913.— The Partition and 
Colonisation of Africa. London, 1922 

Lugard (Sir P. D.), Report on the Amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria, 
and Administration, 1912-19. London, 1920. 

Meek (C. K.), The Northern Tribes of Nigeria. London, 1926. 

Miqeod (H.), Through Nigeria to Lake Chad. London, 1924. Across Equatorial Afiica. 
London, 1926 

Ormsby-Gore (W. G. A.), Report on a visit to West Africa (Cmd. 2744). London, 1926. 

SehuUse (A..), The Sultanate of Bornu. Translated, with additions, by P. A. Benton 
London, 1914. 

Talbot (P. A.), Life in Southern Nigeria. London, 1923. The Peoples of Southern 
Nigeria (4 vols.). London, 1926. 

Unsoin (A. H.), West African Forests and Forestry. London, 1920 

Viseher (I.), Croquis et Souvenirs de la Nig^rie du Nord. Paris, 1917. 


GAMBIA. 

Governor . — Herbert R. Palmer, O.M.G., C.B.E. (2,5002., and 7501. 
allowances). Appointed February, 1930. 

Gambia was discovered by the early Portuguese navigators, but they 
made no settlement. During the seventeenth century various companies of 
merchants obtained trading charters and established a settlement on the 
river, which, from 1807, was controlled from Sierra Leone ; in 1848 it was 
made an independent Crown Colony ; in 1866 it formed part of the West 
African Settlements, but in December, 1888, it again became a separate 
Crown Colony. It is administered under a Governor with an Executive and 
a nominated Legislative Council containing an unofficial element. With the 
exception of the Island of St. Mary, on which Bathurst, the capital, stands, 
the whole Colony is administered on the Protectorate system. Since 1901 
both banks of the Gambia have been under direct British control up. to the 
Anglo-French boundary. 
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Area of Colony proper, 4 square miles; population, 10,000. In the Pro- 
tectorate (area, 4,130 square miles) the population in 1921 was about 200,000. 

There were, in 1929, 6 elementary Government-aided schools and 8 
Government Maliomraedan schools, with 2,164 pupils enrolled, and an 
average attendance of 1,228 ; Government grant, proportional to results 
(1929), 1, 954Z. Of the elementary schools 2 are Roman Catholic, 3 Wesleyan, 
and 1 Anglican. The Wesleyan? and Roman Catholics each have 2 secondary 
schools with a total of 38 boys and 108 girls enrolled. In May, 1929, 
Government opened a Vernacular School in the Protectorate, and this has 
had an average attendance of 31 pupils. In June, 1929, a Government 
Vocational School was opened at which boys from the assisted elementary 
schools attend for one half day a week. Total Government expenditure on 
education (1929), 6,4551. 

There is a company of the West African Frontier Force of 142 men. The 
armed police has a strength of 142 men 

Finance and Trade. 



1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

189,086 

214,181 

252,419 

255,385 

236,266 

Expenditure . . 

271,8.36 

213,643 

277,625 • 

1 260,596 

289,506 

Imports 1 , 

617,823 

656,307 

! 956,741 

1,235,663 

617,862 

Exports 1 

727,815 

904,166 

999,887 

1,178,409 

844,760 


1 Including specie. 

2 Includes 50,0002. set aside for establishment of a Reserve Fund. 

There is a public debt amounting (Dec. 31, 1929) to 37,5961. On 
December 31, 1929, the assets exceeded the liabilities by 144,059/. 

Principal items of revenue in 1929 : Customs, 124,396/. ; Taxes, 11,665/.; 
Licences, 7,736/. ; Fees of Courts or Office, &c., 21,921/. ; Post Office, 
4,101Z. ; Interest, 7,524/. ; Port Dues, 4,355/. ; Miscellaneous, 31,781/. 

Chief imports, 1929: specie, 20,691/.; apparel, wearing, 9,848/.; bags 
and sacks, 6,776/. ; biscuits, bread, and cakes, 6,693/. ; boots and shoes, 
6,379/.; cement, 6,272/.; coal, 8,970/.; cotton (piece goods), 82,715/.; 
cotton manufactures, other, 24 f 43 7/. ; cotton yarn, 8,681/.; flour, wheaten, 
9,855/. ; hats and caps, 8,718/. ; kola nuts, 54,917/. ; lumber, 10,593/. ; 
medicines and drugs, 3,191/. ; metals, all kinds, 19,890/. ; motor cars, 8,315/. ; 
oils, edible, 8,999/.; oils, not edible, 18,909/.; rice, 117,844/.; salt, 1,934/.; 
soap, 7,064/. ; spirits, potable, 3,336/. ; sugar, 15,738/. ; tea, 10,067/. ; 
tobacco, 18,591/.; wines, 7,165/. Chief exports: ground-nuts, 786,616/.; 
hides and skins, 6,155/.; palm kernels, 10,232/. 

Imports from United Kingdom in 1930, 174,531/. ; exports to United 
Kingdom, 1930, 184,699/. 

The tonnage of the 565 vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade 
in 1929 was 1,280,888 tons, of which 869,626 were British. 

Internal communication is maintained by steamers or launches. There are 
four post offices, but postal facilities are afforded to all river towns by means 
of a weekly travelling post office on the Government river mail-steamers. 
Postal packets and parcels dealt with in 1929, 321,869. Bathurst is 
connected with St. Vincent (Cape de Verde) and with Sierra Leone by cable, 
but there are no local railways. Bathurst is in wireless communication with 
Georgetown, Kuntaur and Basse in the Protectorate. The Post Office Savings 
Bank had 643 depositors holding deposits value 1,639/. in 1929. A special 
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West African alloy currency was introduced in 1920 {see under Nigeria, 
p. 254). West African currency notes in circulation December 31, 1929, 
amounted to 201,544Z. There is one bank in the Colony, the Bank of 
British West Africa, 


GOLD COAST. 

The Gold Coast first became known through Portuguese navigators in the 
fourteenth century, and English and Dutch traders and companies exploited 
the district in the seventeenth century, their main object being the slave 
traffic. The Dutch held settlements on the coast until 1871, when a conven- 
tion was made transferring them to the English. The Colony stretches for 
334 miles along tha Gulf of Guinea, between the French Ivory Coast and 
Togoland. It is administered by a Governor with an Executive and a Legis- 
lative Council. Attached to it inland are Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories. The British mandated territoiy of Togoland is also attached 
to the Gold Coast for administrative purposes. 

The area of the Colony, Ashanti, and Protectorate is about 80,000 square 
miles ; population, census 1921, 2,078,043 ; Europeans, 2,165. Chief towns : 
Accra, 38,000 ; Sekondi, 10,000 ; Cape Coast, 15,000 ; Keta, 10,000 ; Win- 
neba, 7,000; Saltpond, 6,500 ; Kofondua, 5,500. 

In the Colony, Ashanti, the Nortliern Territories and the British 
mandated tenitory of Togoland there were, in 1929^30, 32 Government 
Schools (including 2 kindergaiten, 1 technical and 4 junior trade schools), 
246 assisted schools (including 2 secondary schools and 3 training colleges) 
which are under the control of the various missions, and the Prince of 
Wales’ College at Achiniota (formally opened on January 28, 1928), and 
including kindergarten, primary, socondaiy and university courses and 
classes for the training of teachers). The total number of pupils on the roll 
of Government and assisted schools was 40,259, of vhom 8,691 were girls, 
and 464 were teachers in training. There are in addition a large number 
of non-assisted schools supported by the various religious bodies. Govern- 
ment expenditure on education in 1929-30 (including the Northern Territories 
but excluding Achimota) was 215,300/. 

Tlie strength of the police, whicli is distributed throughout the Gold 
Coast Colony, Ashanti, British Mandated Togoland and the Northern 
Territories is (1980-81) 89 European officers and 2,018 other ranks. Summary 
convictions (1930-31) 23,131. 

Staple products and exports, cocoa, gold, manganese, diamonds, kola 
nuts, mahogany, palm kernels, rubber, copra, and palm oil ; in 1929 there 
were 150 horses, 60 asses, 100,000 sheep and goats, and 1,500 pigs and 
85,000 cattle. Many of the coast inhabitants are fishermen, and there 
is considerable traffic in dried fish by rail into the interior. 



1925-26 > 

j 1926-27* 1 

1927-28* 1 

1928-29 * 

1929-30 * 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 
Imports* • 

Exports ■ » 

a 

6,871,666 

4,255,U6 

9,782,619 

10,800,223 

& 

4,365,321 ' 
4,828,160 
10,286,876 
12,104.800 

£ 

5,217,639 

4,714,947 

13,770,542 

14,850,356 

£ 

4,703,907 

6,419,732 

12,200,045 

18,824,876 

£ 

4,691,422 

6,226,120 

10,082,881 

12,677,716 


> Year ending March 31. 

* Including bullion and specie. 

• Year ending December 31. 

K 
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Chief items of revenue, 1929-30: customs, 2,489,675^.; icences, 
215,901L ; railways, 1,181,834L ; posts and telegraphs, 127,614Z. ; miscel- 
laneous, 206,333L 

Chief items of expenditure, 1929-30 : extraordinary, 1,091,636^. ; 
railways 1,197,072Z. (includes 104,289^. Railway Renewals Fund 
and 45,761L capital works) ; public debt charges, 694,158Z. (includes 
628,673/. borne by railways); medical and sanitation 364,083/. (including 
research, 17,088/.); education, 268,506/. (including 60,463/. for Achimota 
College) ; agriculture, forestry and veterinary, 132,888/. ; Takoradi harbour, 
186,164/. (includes 2,618/. capital works). 

Public debt, March 31, 1930, 11,791,000/.; colony’s surplus and reserve 
1,037,406/. and 1,187,833/. respectively; Sinking Funds for Amortization, 
1,505,360/. 

1929. Imports, 10,082,381/.; exports, 12,677,716/. 

Chief imports, 1929: apparel, 180,861/.; bags .and sacks— empty 
(4,876,784 Nos.), 228,086/.; beads (other than real coral) (559,459 lbs.), 
70,052/. ; beer and ale, stout and porter (1,380,567 gallons), 234,692/. ; 
biscuits, bread and cakes (3,963,763 lbs.), 100,282/. ; coal, coke and patent 
fuel (72,839 tons), 164,281/. ; cement (64,874 tons), 177,588/. ; cotton- 
manufactured piece goods (31,533,574 sq. yards), 1,406,080/. ; other kinds, 
215,853/.; cordage and twine (11,118 cwts.), 66,687/.; hats, caps and 
other headgear, 61,922/. : machinery (all kinds), 267,306/. ; medicines 
and drugs, 109,170/. ; iron and steel manufactures, other than corrugated 
iron sheets, 330,496/. ; corrugated iron sheets (10,272 tons), 202,146/. ; 
oil— illuminating (3,062,957 gallons), 167,280/. ; oil— motor spirit (6,011,818 
gallons), 387,953/.; fish — canned or preserved, etc. (6,256,695 lbs.), 
170,068/, ; dried, salted, smoked or pickled, etc. (5,279,005 lbs.), 87,534/. ; 
rice (214,085 cwts.), 181,290/. ; flour— wheaten (228,562 cwts.), 248,489/. ; 
perfumery, 61,771/. ; sugar— all kinds (107,037 cwts.), 133,858/.; meats— 
canned and bottled (3,881,433 lbs.), 147,745/. ; beef and pork — salted or 
pickled (7,425,035 lbs.), 90,623/. ; motor cars (including lorries) (2,207 
nos.), 415,625/.; motor cars (including lorries) parts, 125,885/.; silk 
manufactures, other than artificial, 229,816/. ; artificial (other than 
apparel), 214,491/. ; soap, other than toilet and shaving soap (113,602 
lbs.); 176,428/. ; spirits (potable) other than gin (166,979 gallons), 139,327/.; 
gin (569,746 gallons), 188,883/. ; stationery, 54,025/. ; tobacco, unmanu- 
factured (2,023,626 lbs.), 112,553/.; cigarettes (415,289 lbs.), 237,129/.; 
tyres for vehicles, 146,063/. ; wine — all kinds (271,707 gallons), 103,222/. ; 
wuod and timber, unmanufactured (6,664,465 superficial feet), 111,437/. ; 
wool, manufactured, 55,996/. 

Chief exports, 1929 : cacao (238,068 tons), 9,704,493/. ; gold (226,386 
ozs.), 869,863/.; manganese (408,224 tons), 748,286/. ; diamonds (660,536 
carats). 584,613/. ; kola nuts (6,846,100 lbs.), 127,283/. ; mahogany 
(1,430,230 cubic feet), 160,364/. ; palm kernels (6,569 tons), 96,447/. ; 
rubber (648,861 lbs.), 28,423/. ; copra (1,236 tons), 21,216/. ; palm oil 
(596 tons), 16,830/. Export of cacao in 1930, 186,733 tons. 

Imports, 1929: United Kingdom, 4,767,712/. ; U.S.A., 1,601,674/. ; Ger- 
ma^, 1,134,998/.; Holland, 732,773/.; France, 407,835/. 

Exports, 1929: United Kingdom, 3,615,836/.; U.S.A., 3,667,002/.; Ger- 
ma^, 2,079,605/.; Holland, 1,493,635,/. ; France, 447,789/. 

The shipping entered and cleared In the foreign trade in 1929 w'as 
6,604,387 tons, of which 2,977,636 tons were British. The harbour of 
Takoradi, opened in March 1928, and appointed as a port on December 3, 
1928, is the only complete shelter for ships of over 30 ft. draught between 
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Sierra Leone and Nigeria. There was a not loss of 70,273Z. in 1929-80 on 
the working of the harbour. 

ConunilllicatioilS. — A Government railway runs from Sekondi through 
Tarkwa to Kumasi (168 miles). There is a branch lino from Tarkwa to 
Prestea (19 miles), and from Inchaban Junction to Inchaban, 6 miles. 
Another line runs from Accra to Kumasi (192 miles), A third line runs 
from Huiii Valley (63 miles from Sekondi on the Sekondi-Kumasi line) to 
Kade in the Central Province, 98 miles from Hiini Valley. Mean mileage 
operated, 495 miles ; gross railway earnings, 1929-30, 1,183,035Z. ; working 
expenditure, 1929-30, 643,712/. ; net earnings, 1929-30, 539,323/. ; total 
capital expenditure, 9,137,662/. 

There are 6,264 miles of motorable roads in the Gold Coast, Ashanti, 
and the Northern Territoiies. There were in the Colony, March 31, 1930, 
4,298 miles of telegraph trunks and 7,169 miles of telephone trunks and 
264 offices, and there are telephone exchanges at Aburi, Accra, Ada, Adeiso, 
Akrokeri, Akiise, Axim, Bekwai, Cape Coast, Dodowa, Dunkwa, Kfiduasi, 
Half Assim, Ho, Kehunia, Keta, Kibi, Koforidua, Konango, Kumasi, 
Mampong (Aslianti), Mangoase, Mpraeso, Nsawam, Nkawkaw, Obuasi, 
Oda, Swedru, Saltpond, Sekondi, Sunyani, Suhum, Tafo, Tarkwa, Tamale, 
Takoradi, Winneba. Theie are over 1,896 telephones now in use, and 
over 2,735 miles of wire in the exchange areas. The telephone trunk 
system connects up all the main towns in the Colony. Telegrams in 
1929-30: 410,859. There is a wireless telegraph station at Takoradi. 
The number of letters, packets, &c., handled in the postal service in 
1929-30 was 8,322,068. In 1929-30 the savings bank had 12,361 depositors 
with 98,362/. to their credit. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. and Barclay’s Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) operate in the Colony and Ashanti. For currency, 
see p. 254. West African currency notes in circulation at March 31, 1928, 
amounted to 1,691,166/. ; March 31, 1929, 1,831,663/.; March 31, 1930, 
1,935,379/. 

Ashanti was placed under British protection on August 27, 1896. Under 
Orders in Council of September 26, 1901, the country was definitely annexed 
by Great Britain, the Governor of the Gold Coast being appointed Governor of 
Ashanti, though only some of the laws and ordinances of the Gold Coast apply 
to the annexed territory. The area is 24,560 square miles and the popu- 
lation (census 1921) was 407,000; Europeans (1921), 400. Kumasi, the 
chief town, has about 25,000 inhabitants. For purposes of education, 
Ashanti is considered as part of tho Gold Coast. The number of children 
in the Government schools was (1929) 1,154, and in the mission schools, 
3,668. At the Agricultural and Forestry Training Centre 48 students were 
in residence during 1928-29. Police force (1929-30), 3 European oflScers 
and 267 other ranks. Prosecutions, 1929-30, 6,066, but there is little 
serious crime. There are 1,191 miles of motor roads. Agriculture is the 
staple industry. 60,413 tons of cocoa were exported by rail in 1928-29. 
Gold output (1929-30), 131,198 oz. (557,330/.). Average number employed 
in mining industry, 3,004 in 1929-30. 

In the western parts of the Colony ai’e rich forests of mahogany, 
cedar, &c., and trees yielding fruits, oil, rubber, and gum copal. This 
district has been opened up by a trunk motor road from Kumasi to Pamu 
on the western frontier, via Sunyani, with the accompanying branch roads. 
The country is well watered, and with proper restraint it would contain 
inexhaustible supplies of valuable forest products. On the eastern side the 
forests are sparser, though timber and oil trees are common and game fairly 
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plentiful ; the products there are chiefly maize, yams, coco-yams, bananas, 
ground-nuts, and cocoa, the plantations of which are rapidly extending. 

In 1929 there were 1,000 cattle, 60,000 sheep and goats, and 8,000 pigs. 

The Northern Territories lying to the north of the parallel of 8° N. 
lat., bounded on the west and north by the French possessions and on 
the east by Togoland, were placed under British protection in 1901. They 
are administered, under the Governor, by a Chief Commissioner and 21 
Political officers. The country is divided into two provinces Northern and 
Southern, with headquarters at Tamale in tlie Southern Province, 237 miles 
north of Kumasi. Population (1921), 527,914 ; Europeans (1921), 49. 
Chief towns. Tamale, 4,000; Navrengo, 15,000. Area of the Protectorate, 
35,000 square miles ; Mandated Teiritory is about 10,000 square miles in 
addition. Police force (1929-30), 2 Euiopean officers and 309 other ranks. 
The Mohammedans have substantial mosques ; there are Roman Catholic and 
other missions. For purposes of education the Northern Province is con- 
sidered as part of the Gold Coast, though still having a separate Ordinance 
and Rules. A new scheme of education was inaugurated on April 1, 
1927, under a Superintendent of Education, with European masters on his 
staff. Government schools exist at Tamale, Gamhaga, Salaga, and Wa. 
Pupils in 1929, 761. There is now a veterinary school iu Tamale. 
There are also Mohammedan schools. There are 794 miles of motorable 
roads in dry season. The chief crops grown are yams, guinea corn, millet, 
maize, rice, and tobacco. Livestock, 1929: cattle, 110,000; sheep and 
goats, 260,000; donkeys, 9,550; horses, 2,850. There are 5 quarantine 
stations through which foreign cattle and sheep enter the Protectorate. 
Gold-bearing quartz and alluvial deposits, and mica, exist. 

Governor of the Gold Coast , — Sir Alexander Hansford Slater^ K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 

Colonial Secretary ojihe Gold Coast. — G. A. S. Northcote. 

Chief Commissioner of Ashanti. — II. S. Ncwlands, 

Chief Commissioner of Northern Territories . — Major F. W. F, Jackson^ 

C.M.G., D.S.O. 


SIERRA LEONE. 

The Colony of Sierra Leone originated in the sale and cession, in 1788, 
by a native King to English settlers, of a piece of land intended as a home 
for natives of Atrica who were waifs iu London ; and later it was used as a 
settlement for Africans rescued from slave-ships. It lies between French 
Guinea on the north and the Republic of Liberia on the east and south-east. 
Sierra Leone proper consists of a peninsula about 26 miles long, and 12 miles 
broad, with an area of about 260 square miles, terminating in Cape Sierra 
Leone. The Colony of Sierra Leone extends from the Searcies River on the 
north, to the border of Liberia on the south, 180 miles. Inland it extends 
to a distance varying from 8 to 20 miles and includes the Yellaboi and 
other islands towards the north, as well as Sherbro and several smaller 
islands to the south, but the Isles de Los were ceded to France under the 
Convention of 1904. There are for the Colony and Protectorate a nominated 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council consisting of the Governor, 
twelve official members, three elected unofficial members, and not more than 
seven nominated unofficial members, of whom three are paramount chiefs of 
the Protectorate. Elected members must be 26 years of age, and hold their 
seats for five years. The franchise is confined to males. 
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Area of the Colony 4,000 square miles approximately ; population (census 
1921), 85,163. Europeans, 1921, numbered 1,161. The birth-rate (1929) 
was 24’8 per thousand, and the death-rate 32*8 ; infantile mortality-rate 319 
per 1,000 registered births. Owing to the fact that many births escape regis- 
tration, the birth-rate appears lower and the infantile mortality-rate higher 
than they really are. Chief town, Freetown, 44,142 inhabitants (1921). 
The battalion of the Royal West African Frontier Force has its headquarters 
at Wilberforce, Freetown. Freetown, the greatest seaport in West Africa, 
is a second-class Imperial coaling-station, with an excellent harbour. 

In 1929, after the amalgamation, there weie 48 primary schools, belonging 
to missionary societies and assisted from public tunds, and 1 Government 
primary school. The average attendance in these 49 schools was 4,691. 
Salaries paid by Government, under amalgamation scheme, to Afiican 
teachers in mission schools, including grants to European teachers at 
Roman Catholic schools, amounted to 10,070^. There were 7 assisted 
secondary schools with an average attendance of 689. The grant awarded 
these secondary schools amounted to 1,144Z. One of these (the Albert 
Academy) includes industrial work in its curriculum. There were also 
2 assisted industrial schools with an average attendance of 95, and one 
(The Sir Alfred Jones’ Trades School) controlled by Government with an 
average of 24 boys. The assisted indnstiial schools received grants amount- 
ing to 204Z. Besides these there were 2 Secondary, 1 Preparatory to 
Secondary, and 2 Primary unassisted schools. 

The Government conducts in Freetown a Model School for primary and 
post-primary education with an average attendance of 303, and a secondary 
school for boys with an average attendance of 80. Fourah Bay College 
which is under the management of the Church Missionary and Wesleyan 
Missionary Societies is affiliated to the University of Durham. 

Police force at end of 1929 had an authorised strength of 305, including 
6 European officers. In 1929, 32] persons were convicted in the Supreme 
Court, and 55 in the Circuit court. 
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WQ 1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Revenue 

£ 

945,681 

^ 1 
855,440 1 

£ 

719,637 » 

£ 

826,818 * ' 

£ 

740,646 

Exjienditure . 

848,321 

957,155 1 

754,610* 

815,373* 

871,087 

Imports 

2,178,461 

1,844,122 1 

2,112,024 

2,054,507 

1,789,053 

Exports 

1,820,686 

1 871,446 

1,767,259 

1,829,003 

1,532,237 


* Excluding railway revenue and expenditure. 


The revenue in 1929 from customs was 607,047Z.; railway, 233,512Z. ; 
licences, 20,058Z. ; court fees, 54,740Z. ; post-office, 15,160Z. ; light dues, 
17,094Z.; house tax, 77,446Z. 

Net public debt, December 31, 1929, 1,787,673Z. 

Principal imports, 1929 : cotton manufactures, 304,245Z. ; coal, 42,315 
tons, 66,930Z. ; spirits, 38,847 gallons, 28,782Z. ; tobacco manufactured, 
58,025 lbs., 24,948Z. ; tobacco unmanufactured, 1,815,845 lbs., 86,629Z. ; 
oil (kerosene), 896,319 gallons, 28,307Z. Principal exports, 1929: ginger, 
1,548 tons, 59,308Z. ; kola nuts, 3,128 tons, 266,422Z. ; palm kernels, 60,205 
tons, 876,808Z. ; palm oil, 2,846 tons, 76,163L; piassava, 1,232 tons, 17,177Z. 

Imports (Board of Trade returns) from United Kingdom in 1930, 
626,423Z. ; exports thereto, 312,633L ; 1929, imports, 779,004Z.; exports, 
409,967Z. 
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The tonnage of vessels entered^nd cleared in the foreign trade (excluding 
vessels in Admiralty service) was (1929) 4,812,666 tons, of which 2,984,305 
tons were British. 

A Government railway, a single line of 2ft. 6in. gauge, is open from 
Freetown to Pendembu, near the Liberian frontier, a length of 227i miles. 
From Bauya Junction, 64 J miles from Freetown, a branch line runs to 
Makeni, a distance of 83 miles. Total line open, 1929, was 310 miles, 
excluding sidings. Total receipts 1929, 233,612Z., gross expenditure 
28 6, 843 There are over 2,008 miles of telegraph and telephone, 
including electric-train*8taff lines. In 1929, 2,096,664 postal packets 
were dealt with in the Colony ; money order transactions amounted 
to 46,533Z. There are 1,097| miles of combined telegraph and tele- 
phone wires in operation. There are 74 post offices and postal agencies. 
At the end of 1929 there were 7,499 depositors in the savings bank with 
63,402^. (inclusive of interest) to their credit. The West African Silver 
Currency was introduced in 1913 {sec under Nigeria, p. 251), and in 
1920 West African Alloy Coinage was put into circulation; but British 
coins are still used. Currency notes of the West African Currency Board 
are in circulation (150,000Z. at the end of 1928). The Bank of British West 
Africa and the Colonial Bank have their headquarters at Freetown. 

The Protectorate. — The Protectorate was proclaimed August 21, 1896. 
On March 7, 1913, an Order in Council was issued providing for its adminis- 
tration ; this was revoked and replaced by an Order in Council of January 
16, 1924. The Order applies to the territories, not being portions of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, lying between the sixth and tenth degrees of north 
latitude and the tenth and fourteenth degrees of west longitude, and 
beginning at the extreme southerly point of the Colony on the Anglo- 
Liberian boundary, as delimited under the provisions of the Anglo-Libenan 
Conventions, November 11, 1885, and January 21, 1911. The Protectorate 
extends inland about 180 miles. 

The Governor and Commander-in-Chief for the time being of the Colony 
of Sierra Leone is also the Governor of the Protectorate. Authority is 
given to the Legislative Council of Sierra Leone, by ordinance, to exorcise 
and provide for giving effect to the powers and jurisdiction acquired by the 
Crown. 

The Protectorate has an area of 27,000 square miles, and a population, 
according to the census of 1921, of 1,456,148 (natives, 1,450,903). The 
whole territory has been divided into two Provinces, each of which 
is placed under a European commissioner. Circuit courts are held at 
the chief centres of population. There are also district commissioners’ 
courts, chiefs’ courts for purely native cases (not serious crime), and com- 
bined courts (a chief and a non-native) for small debts and trivial misde- 
meanours (assaults, abusive language) arising between native and non-native. 
The chief articles of imports are cotton goods, spirits, hardware and tobacco ; 
the chief exports are palm kernels, kola nuts, palm oil, and ginger. A 
platinum-bearing area of about 40 square miles has been discovered. Platinum 
and gold are now being mined in small quantities. Two large haematite 
deposits have been discovered and exploitation of one deposit is being pro- 
ceeded with. Deposits of chromite ot commercial value have been found at 
a short distance from the Government Railway. There were 126 mission 
primary schools, 75 of which received assistance from the Government. The 
average attendance at the assisted schools was 3,471 and the grant paid them 
was 2,858?.; 6 assisted secondary schools with an average attendance of 
366, and which received grants amounting to 796?. ; one industrial school 
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with an average attendance of 49, and which received a grant of 92Z. 5s ; a 
Government S^chool for the sons and nominees of chiefs at Bo, with 161 
pupils at the end of 1929 ; in 1929, Government opened a Central School at 
Koyeima, the 136 pupils from the old school at Njala being transferred 
theie. There were also 8 smaller Government Rural Schools, with a total of 297 
pupils ; 20 apprentices were in training at the Agricultural College at Njala. 

Governor. — Arnold Weinholt Ilodson^ C.M.G. (1930). 

Colonial Secretary.'-^Q, E. Cookson, 
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Zululand. See Natal. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

Government. 

The rule of Egypt in the Sudan, after having gradually extended during 
the course of 60 years, was interrupted in 1882 by the revolt of the Mahdi, 
who, with his successor, the Khalifa, held the country from 1885 for about 13 
years under a desolating tyranny. In 1896 an Anglo-Egyptian army com- 
menced operations for the recovery of the lost provinces, and on September 
2, 1898, the overthrow of the Khalifa was completed. In November, 1899, 
he was killed by the Egyptian forces near Gedid. 

A convention between the British and Egyptian Governments, signed at 
Cairo, January 19, 1899, provides for the administration of the territory 
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floutli of the 22nd parallel of latitude by a Governor-General, appointed by 
Egypt with the assent of Great Britain, and declares the general principles in 
accordance with which the administration shall be earned on. The British 
and Egyptian flags shall bo used together ; laws shall be made by proclama- 
tion ; no duties shall be levied on imports from Egypt, and duties on imports 
from other countries, via the Red Sea, shall not exceed those levied in 
Egypt ; the import and export of slaves is prohibited, and special attention 
shall be paid to the Brussels Act of 1890 respecting the import and export 
of arms, ammunition, and spirits. 

The Sudan is divided into thirteen Provinces under Governors. Adminis- 
tration is carried out through British District Commissioners one or more of 
whom are appointed to each of tlie districts into which the provinces are 
subdivided. Native, administrative officers are employed under the District 
Commissioners. Courts of Sheikhs and Chiefs have varying powers of limited 
jurisdiction over their tribesmen in accoi dance with native custom through- 
out the country. 

In 1910 a Governor-Generars Council was created to assist the Governor- 
General in the discharge of his executive and legislative powers. All 
ordinances, laws and regulations are now made by the Governor- General in 
Council. 


Area and Population. 

Extending southwards from the frontier of Egypt to Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo (approximately N. lat. 5°), a distance of about 1,660 miles, 
and stretching from the Red Sea to the confines of Wadai in Central 
Africa, the subject territory has an area of 1,008,100 square miles. 
The population in 1929 was estimated at 5,579,776. The Gambela 
Enclave, situated within the boundaries of Abyssinia, is leased by the 
Sudan Government from the Abyssinian Government as a Trading Post. 
The Eritrea-Sudan frontier and the frontier with French Equatorial 
Africa have been delimited and demarcated, as also has the greater part 
of the frontier with Abyssinia (see under Abyssinia). The chief towns 
are : Khartoum, population 42.240, tho capital ; Omdurman (the old Dervish 
capital), population 102,983 j Khartoum North and Rural District, population 
102,512 ; Wadi Haifa, Merowe, El Darner, Atbara, Port Sudan, Suakin, 
Kassala El Dueim, Kosti, El Obeid, Nahud, Wad Medani, Singa, and El 
Fasher. 


Education, 

The schools under the Central Authority are classified as follows:— 
(1) The elementary vernacular schools (Kuttabs), 87 in number (January, 
1930), situated in all parts of the country, and with a total number of about 
8,348 pupils. Instruction is given to boys from 7 to 12 years of age. (2) The 
primary schools, of which there are now 10 — at Khartum, Omdurman, Wad 
Medani, Atbara, El Obeid, Haifa, Rufaa, Berber, El Dueim and Port Sudan. 
The number of boys in attendance is 1,276. The school at Gordon College is 
attended by 563 pupils. There is also in the Gordon College buildings a 
training college attended by 8 students, who are eventually drafted out as 
Kadis in district courts. The industrial workshops, of which there are three, 
at Khartoum, Omdurman and Atbara, are attended by 387 boy apprentices. 
There is a training college for girls in Omdurman attended by 61 students, 
and 21 other girls’ schools, attended by 1,858 girls altogether. Affiliated to 
the Gordon College are the Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories, where 
investigations are carried on in connection with diseases and with the 
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economic products of the country. In addition to the above the Central 
authority aids 768 native schools (Khalwas) attended in 1930 by 26,880 boys. 


Justice. 

The Courts of Justice as well as the Registry of Lands, the Department of 
Government Lands, and the offices which deal with the legal business of the 
Government, arc administered by the Legal Secretary, who has a permanent 
seat ex-officio on the Governor- General’s Council. 

The High Court of Justice for the trial of civil suits comprises the Court 
of Appeal and Courts of original jurisdiction. Judges of the High Court 
sitting singly have general original jurisdiction. The Court of Appeal is 
constituted by any two or more Judges of the High Court sitting together. 

The general superintendence of the High Court is vested in the Chief 
Justice. In addition to the Chief Justice there are four Judges of the High 
Court. 

Subordinate to the High Court in every province is the Province Court. 
This comprises a Province Judge, except in Khartum Province, and District 
Judges of three grades. An Appeal lies to the Court of Appeal from a decree 
made in a suit of value more than £E50 if the value of the relief claim in the 
appeal is more than £E50. There are wide powers of revision exercised by 
the Court of Appeal or the Province Judge in matters where there is no right 
of appeal. 

In Provinces where there is neither a High Court Judge nor a specially 
appointed Province Judge the Governor acts as Province Judge, and in any 
District where there is no specially appointed District Judge, the district 
commissioners and assistant district commissioners act as District Judges. 
There are six specially appointed British District Judges, and seven specially 
appointed District Judges of the second grade. 

The Mohammedan Law Courts administer the Moslem religious law in cases 
between Mohammedans relating to succession on death, marriage, divorce, 
and family relations generally, and also Mohammedan charitable endowments. 

In some districts there are native courts presided over by sheikhs, chiefs, 
or village elders. This system is being developed and extended. 

Criminal justice is administered either by single magistrates, or courts 
of three magistrates. Judges of the High Court, and District Judges of 
the first and second grades, governors of provinces, district and assistant 
district commissioners, and some subordinate administrative officials are 
magistrates ; there are also native notables appointed as magistrates to sit as 
members of courts. Decisions of courts in the more serious cases require 
confirmation either by the Governor of the province or by the Governor- 
General, both of whom have extensive powers of revision. Rights of appeal 
exist. 

The Sudan penal code is an adaptation of the Indian penal code. 

Defence. 

Egyptian troops were evacuated in 1924, and a new Sudan Defence Force, 
owing allegiance to the Governor-Genera^ has been created. 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Sudan are as follows (£E1 = 

£1 Os. 6rf.):— 
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Year 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

Year 

I j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1925 . . 

1926 . , 

1927 . . 

£E 

4,806,883 

5,857,989 

5,929,945 

£E 

4,375,670 

6,482,888 

6,560,489 

1928 . . 

1929 . 

1930 1 . . 

£B 

6,646,883 

6,981,500 

4,929,000 

£E 

6,045,286 

6,610,274 

4,929,000 


i Budget estiiuatcB (including net leceipts only from liailwa) s and Steamers). 


The main sources of revenue in 1929 were: Land Tax (£E91,866) ; 
Animal Tax (£E164,338); Koyalties (£E132,043) ; Customs (£E729,654) ; 
Railways and Steamers (£E2,549,582) ; Posts and Telegraphs (£E173,364). 

These figtires do not include the revenue and expenditure of Local 
Provincial Services, which amounted in 1925, to £E239,937 and £E203,168 ; 
1926, to £E208,168 and £E192,422 ; 1927, to £E157,174 and £E143,673 ; 
1928, to £E133,577 and £E116,743 ; 1929, to £E126,729 and £E108,719. 

Production and Commerce. 

The Sudan is the chief source of the world’s supply of gum arahic, 
exports of which in 1929 amounted to 16,787 tons, valued at £E687,672. 
Egyptian cotton has been well established, and increasing quantities, 
which compare favourably with corresponding varieties grown in Egypt, are 
being produced annually. In 1929-30 the area of cotton on the Gezira 
Irrigation Scheme (put into operation in 1925) was increased to 174,000 acres 
and produced a crop of 405,670 kantars of 316 lbs. seed cotton The areas 
of cotton grown on the Gash and Baraka Deltas were 55,500 and 45, 000 acres 
respectively and produced 80,000 and 54,600 kantars of 315 lbs. seed cotton. 
In addition, increasing quantities of high-grade, long-staple Ameiican cotton 
are produced in the N orthern Provinces of Berber and Dongolla under irrigation, 
and as a rain crop in the Kassala, Fung, Blue Nile and White Nile, Kordofon, 
Upper Nile, and Mongalla Provinces. The total area under cotton in the 
1929-30 season is recorded as 355,594 acres, and the crop ot 1929-30 amounted 
to 27,480 tons of lint and 61,000 tons of cotton seed. 

Other products of the Sudan include sesame, senna leaves and pods, ground- 
nuts, dates, hides and skins, salt, ivory and gold. The principal giain crops 
are dura (great millet), the staple food of the people in the Sudan and used 
as cattle and poultry food outsido the Sudan, and dukhn (bulrush millet). 
The cattle and sheep trade of the Sudan is capable of great development. 
For some years Egypt has depended to a great extent on the Sudan for 
her meat supply. 

In 1929 there were in the Sudan approximately 22,000 horses; 350,000 
asses; 1,000 mules; 1,505,000 cattle; 2,200,000 sheep; 200,000 goats; 
and 400,000 camels. Pigs are kept by the Nubas only — about 5,000. 

The forests which line the Blue Nile River banks, rich in fibres and 
tanning material, extend to the frontier of Abyssinia. On the White Nile 
they contain valuable trees — the ebony tree, the gum acacia, the bamboo, the 
rubber creeper, whilst the sudd area in the upper reaches is composed of an 
inexhaustible quantity of papyrus. The finest gum forests are in Kordofan, 
and the best rubber in the Bahr el Ghazal. 

Gold is being successfully exploited in the Sudan, a mine being worked 
at Gabait in the Red Sea Province. Natural salt fields on the Red Sea 
coast near Port Sudan supply the whole needs of the country, and con- 
siderable quantities are exported annually to Abyssinia. In 1928 and 1929 
the output from the salt fields totalled 12,186 tons and 11,688 tons respec- 
tively, A new company has been formed, at Port Sudan, for the manufacture 
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of salt on a large scale by evaporation of sea water, and some experimental 
pumping has been carried out. 

Imports and Exports, 


Year 

Imports 1 

Exports ‘-J 

Year 

Imports 1 

Exports 2 


£E 

£E 


£E 

£E 

1924 . . 

5,474,910 1 

3,541,866 

1927 . . 

6,155.314 

4,956,090 

1925 

5,437,727 

3,801,348 

1928 . 

6,463,206 

5,634,769 

1926 . . 

5,574,401 

4,876,236 

1929 . . 

6,856,114 

6,526,112 


^ Including Government Stores. 

‘-i Excluding re-exports, which were £E288,805 in 1994 ; jeE3G7,016 in 1925 ; jeE314,269 
in 1920 ; £E273,329 m 1927 , £E312,257 m 1928; and £B283,010 in 1929, 

Specie (1929 imports £E147,932, re-exports £E89,551) and Transit trade (£E422, 614 in 
1929) are also excluded. 

Summary of merchandise imported and exported showing countries of 
importation and exportation for 1928 and 1929 : — 


Countries Imported from 

Imports 

Exports 

and Exported to 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 


£E 

£B 

£B 

£E 

Abyssinia .... 

201,793 

237,287 

12,615 

21,676 

Africa (Union of South) 

99,007 

4,702 

98,766 

10 

388 

Arabia 

6,798 

5,274 

8,935 

Australia .... 

44,095 

96,685 

13,291 

19,994 

Belgium 

406,782 

635,767 

58,093 

36,028 

Congo and Uganda 

3,390 

19.789 

1,789 

2,806 

Egypt 1 

1,657,433 

1,590,446 

448,158 

512,290 

Eritrea 

12,343 

11,854 

9,446 

4,242 

France 

112,009 

113,124 

245,839 

161,708 

Germany .... 

80,122 

85,380 

123,935 

151,113 

Great Britain .... 

2,260,247 

2,177,468 

4,188,354 

6,211,044 

Holland 

68,817 

22,658 

19,853 

20,492 

Italy 

124,547 

155,036 

138,461 

72,314 

India (British) and Aden 

560,866 

594,634 

460,741 

11,391 

26,818 

3,660 

Japan 

295,397 

20,820 

United States 

169,418 

174,696 

216,189 

244,639 

44,468 

Other countries 

387,288 

480,005 

115,258 


1 Includes goods of non-Egyptian origin imported into the Sudan via Egypt. 

The value of importa from abroad other than tobacco, etc , m parcels post from all 
countries in 1929 was £E114,612. These imports are now classified in the same way as 
other imports. 

The following table shows the value of the principal imports for 1928 and 
1929 !— 


Articles 


1928 

1929 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Horses, donkeys, mules and camels 

. units 

1,529 

£ 

9,938 

521 

£ 

6,051 

Cotton fabrics 

. tons 

5,139 

923,471 

7,098 

1,178,819 

Empty sacks 

, metres 

1,701,478 

66,443 

2,005,442 

64,848 

• tons 

2,984 

189,861 

4,802 

177,880 

Clothing, underclothing and hosiery 

, value 

— 

69,688 

— 

74,604 

Carpets, woollen blankets and rugs 

. units 

27,648 

21,898 

43,042 

80,888 

Cordage and Cables 

. tons 

160 

11,929 

104 

18 188 

Cotton yarn and sewing cotton . . 

. value 

— 

18 670 

— 

15 558 
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1 1928 1 

1 1929 

Articles 




— 




Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 




£ 


£ 

Cotton covers 

units 

00 

8,135 

78,064 

10,978 

Silk fabrics 

tons 

66 

43,077 

31 

20,799 

,, ,, metres 

174,899 

11, .360 

193,634 

13,183 

Butter and margarine ...... 

tons 

46 

6,059 

58 

6,980 

Sugar, refined 


24,298 

535,966 

29,922 

611,968 

Coffee 


3,754 

225,460 

4,064 

276,032 

Flour (wheat) 


10,909 

154,609 

14,541 

195,290 

Tea 


2,494 

255,130 

2,396 

208,340 

Rice 


1,622 

24,490 

3,188 

81,121 

Spices, pepper and chillies .... 


466 

24,931 

608 

30,650 

Jams and confectionery 


998 

47,074 

1,121 

49,119 

Preserved alimeiifary vfgefables . . 

value 

— 

13,881 

— 

20,318 

Bread and ship’s biscuits, biscuits and 






cakes 

tons 

109 

11,232 

189 

12,602 

Wheat 


958 

12,513 

1,017 

19,213 

Liquors and liqueius (including whisky) 

lities 

205,319 

41,031 

215, b77 

44,568 

Beer, ale and stout 


984,007 

28,152 

956,544 

28,597 

Wines and champagne 


78,085 

8.184 

73,352 

7,485 

Coal, coke and patent fuel .... 

tons 

102,592 

127,194 

130,918 

170.617 

Motor spirit (benzine) 

cases 

186,603 

79,155 

108,188 

41,012 

n M 

Petroleum (kerosene) 

tons 

29 

1,115 

2,894 

24,338 

cases 

188,468 

49,511 

183,180 

85,722 

J) 

Essential and volatile oils .... 

tons 

5 

42 

1,307 

6,076 


38 

19,639 

48 

26,548 

Soap (household) 


2,343 

68,727 

2,613 

78,862 

Candles 


106 

6,115 

89 

6,822 

Matches 

value 

— 

14,823 



17,262 

Chemicals and drugs (including medical 






plants) 

$$ 

— 

76,709 

— 

91,877 

Tanned and untanned skins and hides, 






saddlery and other leather goods . . 


— 

82,013 

— 

85,859 

Boots and shoes 

pairs 

123,079 

35,410 

154,472 

48,903 

Machinery, all kinds of (including steam 






engines, motor cars, etc ) . , , . 

value 

— 

628,316 

— 

710,689 

Finished iron and steel tools, etc. . , 

ff 

— 

691,192 



448,969 

Timber (including railway sleepers). . 

9t 

— 

123,227 

— 

176,830 

Paper and printed matter . , , , 

99 

— 

84,246 

— 

44,711 

Tobacco, tombac, cigars and cigarettes. 

tons 

824 

341,808 

808 

311,096 

Dura and dukhn 


23 

158 

63 

871 


Internal Communications. 

There is a railway from Wadi Haifa to Khartoum with connections to 
the Red Sea at Port Sudan and Suakin, to Kareima in Dongola Province 
and Sennar and El Obeid. There is also a line 498 miles long from Haiya 
on the Atbara — Port Sudan line to Sennar on the Blue Nile passing through 
Kassala (near Eritrea) and Gedaref. A new section from Gedaref to 
Makwar, 140 miles, was opened in 1929, The total length of the line open 
for traffic is 1,990 miles. The gauge is 3ft. 6in. 

There is a motor transport service throughout the year between Juba and 
Aba (Belgian Congo) a distance of 125 miles, and between Juba and Nimule 
(104 miles) on the Uganda border, from the end of December to the third 
week in March, Motor transport, privately owned in Kenya, operates 
between Nairobi and Kampala and Juba during dry season— ITovember to 
April. 

All navigable arms of the Nile and its tributaries between Assuan (Egypt) 
and Rejaf are served by a fleet of Government steamers. 

There is telegraphic communication with Egypt, Erythrea, and Abyssinia, 
and also wireless communication with Gambela in Western Abyssinia and 
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submarine cable communications with the Hedjaz. There are 19 wireless 
stations, 5,700 miles of telegraph and telephone routes, and 17,970 miles of 
wire, including those maintained by the Sudan Government Railway. There 
are 81 stationary Post and Telegraph Offices and 19 travelling Post Offices, 
and one office is opened to telegraph business only. In 1929, 19,901,363 
postal packets were dealt with, 287,219 parcels and 914,907 telegrams. There 
were 1,297 telephone subscribers. 

Oovernor-Oencral. — Sir John L. Majfcy^ K.C.V.O., C.S.L, C.I.E. 

G.O.G. Troops. — Major-General H. J. Huddleston^ 0. B., O.M.G, D.S.O., 
M.C. 

Legal Secretary . — N. G. Daxidson^ Esq , C.B.E. 

Civil Secretary . — H. A. MacMichaely Esq., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Financial Secretary . — A. J. 0. Huddlestony Esq., O.M.G., O.B.E., M.C. 

Books of Eeference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Egypt and the Sudan. Despatch to H.M. High Commissioner. Cmd. 2269. London, 
1924. 

Handbook of the Sudan. London. Annual.— Annual Reports on the Sudan. — Sudan 
Customs Monthly and Annual Statements of Trade with Foreign Countries and Egypt.— 
Central Economic Board Monthly and Annual Reports.— Sudan Almanac. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Baedeker's Egypt. 8th Edition, 1929. 

Beinatzik (H A.), Zwischen Weissem Nil und Belgisch-Kongo. Vienna, 1929. 

Budge (Hir E. A. W.), The Egyptian Sudan, its History and Monuments 2vols., London, 
1907 —By Nile and Tigris. London, 1920. 

Chapman (A.), Savage Sudan. London, 1921, 

Bugmore (Major A. K.), The Vast Sudan. London, 1924. 

Evans (I. L ), The British in Tropical Africa. London, 1929. 

Fifth (C. M ), The Archeological Survey of Nubia. (Report for 1909-10 of the 
Egyptian Survey Department.) Cairo, 1915. 

Qrossard {ht.-GoX ), Mission de Delimitation de I’Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise et du 
Soudan Anglo-Egypueu. Pans, 1925. 

Macmichael (H. A.), A History of the Arabs in the Sudan. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1922. 

Macmillan’s Guides : Guide to Egypt and the SfiilAn. 7th ed. London, 1916. 

Martin (P. F ), The Sudan in Evolution. London, 1921. 

Millais f J. G.), Par away up the Nile. London, 1924. 

PHieger (R. P.), Vers les U6R8 par la Voie du Nil. Brussels, 1929. 

The works of many travellers may be consulted, among them being those of Baker 
(1867-73), Colborne (1883), Colston (1878), De Cosson (1873), Eusor (1875-76), Felkin 
(1879-80), Jephson (1887-88), Junker (1875-76), Grant (1864), Lejean (1860-61), Pcthenck 
(1852), Marno (1873-75), Schweinfurth (1868-71), Speke (1863), Russegger (1838). Also see 
Bibliography appended to Dr. Budge’s ‘ The Egyptian Sudan,’ 

See also under Egypt, below. 


BRITISH MANDATED TERRITORIES IN AFRICA (TAN- 
GANYIKA, SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, CAMEROONS, AND 
TOGOLAND). 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY (LATE GERMAN EAST AFRICA). 

Oovernineilt* — German East Africa was conquered in 1918, and was 
subsequently divided between the British and Belgians. In March 1921 
the district ot Ujiji and part of Bukoba, formerly administered by the 
Belgians, were handed over to British jurisdiction. The country is administered 
under mandates approved by the League of Nations. The mandates lay 
down conditions directed against slavery, forced labour (except for essential 
public works and services), abuses in connection with the arms traffic, the 
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trade in spirits, usury, and security of labour. The interests of natives are 
safeguarded. 

Under an Order in Council, dated July 22 1920, the Territory is admin- 
istered by a Governor, who is assisted by an Executive Council, all of whose 
members are nominated. A Legislative Council has been constituted as 
from Oct. 1, 1926, consisting of 13 oflScial members and not more than 
10 non-official members. Rights in or in relation to any public lands vest 
in the Governor, but the Secretary of State for the Colonies may appoint, 
if he sees fit, another trustee or trustees to exercise such right. A Native 
Affairs Department was established in 1926. 

Area and Population, — The Territory extends from the Umba River 
on the north to the Rovuma River on the south, the coast-line being about 
600 miles in length, and includes the adjacent islands. The northern 
boundary runs approximately north-west to Lake Victoria at the intersection 
of the first parallel of southern latitude with the eastern shore (Mohuru 
Point). The boundary on the west follows the Kagera River (the eastern 
frontier of Ruanda), thence the eastern boundary of Urundi to Lake Tangan- 
yika. The western boundary then follows the middle of Lake Tanganyika 
to its southern end at Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), whence it goes 
south-east to the northern end of Lake Nyasa. Rather less than half-way 
down the lake the boundary turns east and joins the Rovuma River, whose 
course it follows to the sea. The total area is about 374,000 square miles, 
which includes about 20,000 square miles of water. Dar-es*Salaam is the 
capital, population, 25,000. 

The native population consists mostly of tribes of mixed Bantu race, 
and was enumerated (April 1921) at 4,107,000. Asiatics numbered 14,991 
(Indians 9,411, Goans 798, Arabs 4,782), and Europeans 2,447. In 1929 
the European population was estimated at 6,630 and the native population 
at 4,794,000. According to German law every native born after 1905 is 
free, but a mild serfdom was continued under German rule. Legislation for 
the abolition of slavery was enacted in 1922. 

Education,— There were in 1929, 88 Government schools, 1,622 Roman 
Catholic schools and 1,281 Protestant schools, with an average attendance 
of 86,263 pupils. The amount allotted to education in the 1929-30 
Estimates was 100,977/. There are 3 schools for the children of Dutch 
settlers in the Arusha District and another European school at Ngaro 
Nairobi in the Moshi District. A school for young European children has 
been established in Dar-es-Salaam, and a correspondence course exists for 
children in outlying districts. 

There is a monthly paper published by the Government in Swahili. 

PiliailCe.“~The revenue in 1929-30 was 1,992,675/. { expenditure 
2,084,898/. The chief items of revenue were licences, taxes, etc., 
915,419/. ; customs, 744,220/. ; fees of court or office, 112,898/. ; posts and 
telegraphs, 71,030/. The chief items of expenditure were : public works, 
296,606/. ; provincial administration, 375,545/. ; medical and sanitation, 
248,233/.; military, 117,932/.; police and prisons, 137,861/. Estimates 
1930-31: revenue, 2,054,600/.; expenditure, 2,145,912/. 

Loans have been received from the Imperial Government in the years 
1920-21 to 1925-26, amounting to 3,135,446/. for capital improvements and 
developments and have been expended upon railway works, 1,293,614/. ; 
other works, 766,324 ; restoration of war damage, 177,909, and to meet deficits 
upon recurrent account, 897,699/. Interest at 6 per cent, and sinking fund at 
1 per cent, is being paid on the loan for railway and other works, while the 
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balance is temporarily free of interest, but repayment is to be considered in 
19.33. A further loan of 2,070,000Z. was raised in the home market in June, 
1928, under the East African Guaranteed Loan Bill. Railway works, 
1,736,000Z, ; ports and harbours, 100,000/.; other works, 234,000/. The 
loan bears interest at per cent. No payment of sinking fund for 
redemption need be made for a period of three years from date of flotation. 

Defence. — The Southern Brigade Headquarters, two battalions and one 
company of the Nyasaland Battalion of the King’s African Rifles are 
stationed in the Territory. The police force consisted (1929) of 1,768 all ranks. 

Production and Industry. — The total area under forest other than 
savannah forest is approximately 4,071 square miles of which 95*2 per cent, is 
Government forest reserves, 3*4 per cent, awaits reservation, and 1*4 per cent, 
is valuable forest in private ownership. These forests contain some good 
merchantable timbers in large quantity, among which Pencil Cedar, Yellow- 
Wood and Mvule are the moat important. In addition, valuable species of 
hard woods occur as single trees or in groups widely scattered throughout large 
areas of savannah forest. Ebony is plentiful near the coast, and the creeks 
and river mouths support extensive mangrove woods valuable as a source of 
tanning bark and poles. The possible output of the Territory’s forests far 
exceeds the jiresent local consumption. The approximate production of 
timber and luol wood in 1929 was 381,700 and 10,608,000 cubic feet 
respectively. 

The chief export crop of the territory is sisal fibre, the export of which 
in 1929 reached 45,728 tons, valued at 1,485,593/., as compared with 36,186 
tons, valued at 1,111,429/. in 1928. Other major export crops are: coffee, 
cotton, groundnuts, copra, simsim and grains. Cultivation of tea and 
tobacco by Europeans in the south-western highlands is proceeding, 
although still in the experimental stage. 

In 1929 there were 4,867,444 cattle, 2,134,596 sheep and 2,906,638 goats 
in the territory. 

The value of minerals produced in 1929 was: diamonds, 88,030/. ; gold, 
38,630/.; salt. 39,200/.; mica, 14,780/.; tin, 2,825/.; red ochre, 2571. 
Companies desiring to investigate the mineral resources can obtain in- 
formation and assistance from the Mines Dept., Dar-es-Salaam. 

Trade and Shipping^. — There is a uniform Customs tariff in Tanga- 
nyika, Kenya, and Uganda. Total imports, 1928, 3,737,358/. ; 1929, 
4,285,952/. ; total exports, 1928, 4,050,594/. ; 1929, 3,988,365/. ; transit, 
1928, 2,061,078/. ; 1929, 2,531,205/. 

Chief exports, 1929; Sisal (45,728 tons), 1,485,593/. ; cotton (110,821 
centals), 487,863/. ; coffee (177,140 cwts), 588,871/. ; ground-nuts (7,765 
tons), 120,448/. ; hides and skins (50,988 cwts), 223,002/. ; copra (7,920 tons), 
145,015/. ; grain (160,924 cwts), 95,091/. ; simsim (4,256 tons), 74,773/. ; 
beeswax (6,721 cwts). 48,149/. ; ghee (9,073 cwts), 36,547/. ; diamonds 
(23,290 carats), 91,247/. ; gold (10,462 ozs. troy), 39,184/. Chief imports, 
1929: Cotton piece-goods, 903,384/.; iron and steel manufactures, 227,035/. ; 
food-stuffs, 203,412/. ; machinery, 264,616/. ; building materials (including 
cement and galvanised iron sheets), 292,786/.; kerosene and motor spirits, 
237,457/. ; sugar, 71,518/. ; rice, 85,198/. ; spirits, 47,426/. ; cigarettes, 
75,116/. 

In 1929, 565 steamers (exclusive of coastal boats) of 2,337,974 tons, and 
4,436 dhows of 98,942 tons, entered and cleared the various coast ports 
from places beyond the Territory. 

The chief seaports are Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Lindi, and Mikindani. 
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ConununicatiollS. — Light motor traffic is now possible over 10,683 
miles of road during the dry season. 

There are two railways of metre gauge in the territory. The Tanga 
Railway from Tanga to Moshi (219 miles), with a branch line from Ran 
Rivir via Sanya to Arusha (55 miles) ; the construction of the direct route 
from Moshi to Sanya approaches completion. The Central Railway from 
Dar-es-Salaain to Kigoma (772 miles), with a bianch line from Tabora to 
Mwanza (235 miles). Also a 60 c.m. tram line from Mingoyo near Lindi to 
Ndanda (57 miles). This is worked by hand during certain periods of the 
year only. There are steamers on Lakes Victoria, Nya&a and Tanganyika. 

Dar-es-Salaam is in telegraphic communication with many inland centres 
and with the adjoining territories Nyasaland, Kenya, Uganda and Northern 
Rhodesia. Cable communication exists between Dar-es-Salaam and Zanzibar 
and communication with the Belgian Congo is effected by wireless between 
Kigoma and Albertville. A wireless station with a range of 450 miles spark 
transmission and 1,000 miles continuous wave transmission was erected at 
Dar-es-Salaam in 1927. There are 119 Post Offices and Postal Agencies, 97 
of which are Telegraph Offices. Telegraph Money Order and Savings Bank 
business are conducted at 22 Head Offices, and Postal Order and ordinary 
Money Order business at 31 Sub Offices. Telephone Exchanges are estab- 
lished and Trunk Telephone communication is in operation between 37 
Inland centres and also with Mombasa. 

East African currency is in use consisting of a silver shilling, the 
equivalent of 100 cents ; a 60 cent silver piece ; copper and bronze 10 cent, 
6 cent, and 1 cent pieces. There are currency notes in denominations ranging 
from 5 to 1000 shillings. Four banks, the National Bank of India, the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) and the Banque du Congo B41ge, have branches in the country. 

Governor , — Sir Stewart Symes, K.B.E., O.M.G., D.S.O. Appointed 
January, 1931. 

Books of Eeference. 

Official Reports on Tanganyika Territory (Animal). London. 

Calvert (A. F.) German East Africa. London, 1917. 

Dundfas (Hon C ), Kilimanjaro and its people. Loudon, 1924. 

FonckiH.), Deutsch-Ostafrika Berlin, 1909. 

Jodson (F. 8.), The Tanganyika Territory. London, 1920.— Eastern Afiiea To-day. 
London, 1928 

SmuU (J. C.), German East Africa, Qeoaraphical Journal, March. 1918. 

F.), Editor. Handbook of Tanganyika. London, 1930. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

Situation and Physical Features,— -This country is bounded on the 
north by Portuguese West Africa and North Rhodesia, on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south and southern portion of the eastern boundary 
by the Cape Province of the Union, and on the remainder of the eastern 
boundary by the Bochuanaland Protectorate and North Rhodesia. On 
the western coast, a strip varying from 60 to 100 miles in width and 
extending from the Orange River in the south to the Ugab River, which 
borders on what is known as the Kaokoveld, consists of barren desert, and 
this is also the case in that portion of the Great Kalahari depression 
which is included in the country on its eastern boundary. The eastern 
portion is, however, not barren, being good grazing land. 

The Kunene River and the Okavango, which form portions of the northern 
border of the country, the Zambesi, which forms the eastern boundary of 
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the Caprivi Strip, the Kwando or Mashi, which flows through the Caprivi 
Strip from the north between the Okavango and the Zambesi, and the 
Orange River in the south, are the only permanently running streams. 
But there is a system of great sandy dry river beds throughout the 
country, in which water can generally be obtained by sinking shallow 
wells ; these are the Kuiseb, Swakop, Omaruru and Ugab on the west, 
the Fish River in the south, the Nosob, the Auob and the Elephant 
Rivers in the south-east, and a senes of what are known as Omuramba in the 
north-cast, with numerous smaller stream beds. In the Grootfontein area, 
which geologists describe as a “karst" region, there are large supplies of 
underground water, but except for a few springs, mostly hot, there is no 
surface water throughout the country. 

Government and Administration.— The country was annexed by 
Germany in 1884, but was surrendered to the Forces of the Union of South 
Africa on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. It is now administered by the Union 
under a Mandate from the League of Nations, dated December 17, 1920. 
The laws of the Union, subject to local modifications, if required, may be 
applied to tlie country and are gradually being introduced. 

The Administration is conducted from Windhoek, and the country is 
divided into 17 Districts controlled by Magistrates. In addition there is a 
Native Commissioner at Windhoek who has charge of all Native Affairs in the 
Territory. Under him are officers at the larger labour centres and Super- 
intendents of Reserves in tiie Districts where there are large Native 
Reserves. The officer in charge of Native Affairs in Ovamboland keeps in 
touch with the Ovambos living there. There is also an officer stationed at 
Kuring Kuru on the Okavango River, who keeps close touch with the natives 
living along the North-Eastern border of the territory. 

Windhoek, the capital, is situated in the centre ot the territory, and with 
its surrounding district contains a population of 4,602 Europeans (1926 
Census) and 13,753 (estimated) Natives. 

The administration has been vested by the Union Parliament in the 
Governor-General of the Union, who has delegated his powers to an Adminis- 
trator with full authority to legislate. By Act No, 42 of 1925 the Union 
Parliament conferred a Constitution on South-West Africa, providing for 
an Executive Committee, an Advisory Council, and a Legislative Assembly 
with such powers, authorities and Junctions severally as are in the Act 
defined. 

Administrator, — A. J. Werth (April 1926). 

Area and Population.— The total area of the country including the 
Caprivi Zipfel is 822,394 square miles; that of Walvis Bay, administered 
by S.W.A., 374 square miles. 

The European population according to the figures of the 1926 Census 
amounts to 24,115. The Native population is estimated at 237,701. 
As large areas of the country, particularly along the coast and in the 
north, are uncivilised, it has been impossible to procure precise figures. In 
particular it has been difficult to estimate the numbers of the Bushmen, who 
still exist in considerable numbers in the north-eastern portion of the country. 

The principal native races are the Ovambos, Hereros, Bergdamaras or 
Klipkaffirs, Hottentots and Bushmen. 

The Ovambos are a Bantu race and follow agriculture. They still possess 
to its full extent tribal organisation. 

The Hereros are a pastoral people who formerly owned enormous herds 
of cattle. The Gormans oppressed them, their tribal organisation completely 
disappeared and they were scattered throughout the country on farms 
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and in the different towns, where they formed the ordinary source of labour. 
The Herero makes an excellent herd. Since the British occupation of the 
country Reserves have been set apart for them and they have considerably 
increased in numbers and in animal wealth. 

The Bergdamaras are, it is believed, also of Bantu origin, though some 
authorities hold that they belong rather to the Hottentot race whose 
language they now speak. They are an inferior tribe and were alternately 
the slaves of the Hereros and the Hottentots in pre- European days, as the 
former or the latter were in the ascendant. 

The Hottentots, so called, consist of two distinct sections : one, whose 
remnants are found in the central portions of the country, being of pure 
native extraction, the source of which is but little understood ; the other is 
composed of tribes resulting from an admixture of European blood in the 
Cape with the Hottentot races residing there a couple of centuries ago, which, 
after conflict with their European neighbours, sought refuge across the Orange 
River. 

The Bushmen are the oldest inhabitants of South-West Africa and are 
found in considerable numbers in its eastern portion from Lat. 26° to the 
Northern boundary. 

In the centre of the country just south of the Windhoek district 
is the Bastard Gebiet occupied by a race known as the Bastards, whose 
origin is much the same as the second class of Hottentots mentioned above, 
except that the admixture of European blood is much greater, and their 
ordinary language is Cape Dutch. These people have a measure of self- 
government under a council of which the local Magistrate is Chairman. 
They number about 5,000. 

Education. — European , — There are (1929) 63 Government schools with 
3,623 pupils, and 56 registered private schools with 1,368 pupils. Of the 
children in Government schools 1,056 are accommodated in hostels which are 
conducted by the Administration in conjunction with 22 of the Government 
schools. The general policy has hitherto been to bring the country children 
into these hostels and so obviate the necessity of single-teacher country 
schools. In consequence of the.expenditure involved, however, this policy is 
now being modified, and wherever possible Government farm schools and 
aided private farm schools are being established. There are 19 Government 
farm schools and 46 aided private farm schools. 

Native . — The education of the Natives is under the direct supervision of 
the various Missions. There are (1929) 64 Government-aided mission schools 
with 4,428 pupils. There are 2 Training Schools for Native Teachers, 
subsidised by the Government, with 69 student teachers in training. 

r Finance. — In 1929-30 the revenue amounted to 867,524?. and the 
expenditure to 1,202,389?. (including 272,841?. loan expenditure, and 
192,071?. expenditure in connection with settlement of Angola farmers). 
The Estimates for 1930-31 are; revenue 707,000?., expenditure 1,516,710?. 
(including 358,890?. loan expenditure, and 265,000?. from Union Govern- 
ment in connection with settlement of Angola farmers). 

The principal source of revenue is the tax on diamonds, which is 66 per 
cent, of the gross proceeds less 70 per cent, of the working costs. 

For the purposes of Customs and Excise revenue the territory is included 
in the South African Customs Union, and a lump sum based on the customs 
and excise duties on goods consumed in the territory is paid over to the 
Administration. The total annual revenue from this source is now approxi- 
mately 270,000?. 
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Production and Industry. — South-West Africa is essentially a stock- 
raising country, the absence of water rendering agriculture, except in the 
Northern and North-eastern portions, almost impossible. Generally speaking 
the southern half of the Territory is suited for the raising of small stock, 
while the central and northern portions are better fitted for cattle. It is 
estimated that in 1929 there were about 636,661 head of cattle, 2,435,550 
head of small stock, 18,998 horses, 53,830 donkeys and 1,792 mules. 

The staple product is diamonds, which are found along the coast from the 
Orange River to Conception Bay. The fields are alluvial and the deposits 
shallow. The stones are small but of a very good quality. Other minerals 
worked are copper, rich deposits of which exist at Tsumeb and in the 
neigh boui hood, vanadium, marble and tin. Gold and silver are known to 
exist but in too small quantities to work remuneratively. 

Comnierce*. — Imports and exports for 6 years : — 


Year 

Imports. 

Exi)orts. 

Year. | 

Imports. 

Exports. 


fi 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

1924 

1,777,164 

2,851,473 

1927 ! 

2,490,816 

8,475,561 

1926 

2,189,851 

2,828,222 

1928 ! 

2,881,562 

3,355,937 

1920 

2,507,625 

8,292,986 

1929 

3,081,848 

3,595,313 


The principal exports are diamonds, the exports in 1929, 597,059 carats, 
valued at 1,563,805^. In 1929, 73,572 tons of copper were exported, value 
703, OIU. 

Imports from overseas, 1929, 1,247,256?. | Union of South Africa, 
1,834,592?. Exports overseas, 2,999,666?.; Union of S. A., 595,648?. 

The bulk of the direct imports into the country are landed at Walvis 
Bay, which is now administered as a portion of South-West Africa, and the 
Government proposes to develop this port as the main harbour. 

Commuilications. — The railway line between De Aar Junction and 
Prieska has been extended through Upington across the Orange River and 
joined up with the line from Kalkfontein south to Windhoek.. 

The whole of the lailway system, from De Aar in the Union to the border 
and within the border, is controlled by the S.A. Railways and Harbours 
Department through the System Manager in Windhoek. 

The total length of the line inside South West Africa is 1,096 miles of 
3ft. 6in. gauge, and 353 miles of 2ft. gauge. Thqro are also 98 miles of 
private line, most of which have been constructed for the service of the 
diamond fields south of Luderitz. 

At the Slst March, 1929, there \vere 109 Post Offices and 395 Private Bag 
Services distributed by rail or road transport. The number of articles posted 
was 3,801,876 and 5,365,152 were received. 

On 31st March, 1929, there w'ere 4,194 miles of trunk lines, 2,795 miles 
of telegraphs, 1,469 miles of super-imposed telegraphs and telephones, 682 
miles of rural telephones and 1,077 miles of farm telephone lines; 85 
telegraph offices, 41 telephone exchanges, and 1,293 telephone subscribers. 

A Post Office Savings Bank was established in 1916. The number of ac- 
counts open at Slst March, 1929, was 4,947, with a credit of 171,794?. 195. 9c?. 

At Walvis Bay there is a 34 k.w. Coastal Wireless Station. 

Books of Beference. 

Numerous Imperial Blue Books, especially the Report on the Natives of South-West 
Africa (Cd. 9146, London, 1918) ; and Cape Parliamentary Papers, especially the Report on 
Ovamboland (U.Q. 88/16. Pretoria, 1916). 
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South-West Africa Handbook. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920, 

Administration of South-West Afiica, The Native Tribes of South West Africa. 
Windhoek, 1928 

The Native Tribefl of South-west Africa. London, 1929. 

Barth (Paul), Suedwest-Afrika. Leipzig, 1926. 

Calvert (A. F ), South-West Africa during the German occupation. London, 1915. 

Evans (1. L.), The British in Tropical Africa. Cambridge, 1928. 

Me (L.), Die Herero. Guetersloh, 1906. 

Kaiser (Ench), Diamanten Wuate Suedwestafrikas. Berlin, 1926. 

Keltie (J. S ), The Partition of Africa London, 1895. 

Tbnnesen (J ), The South-West African Protectorate. ‘Geographical Journal,’ April, 
1917. 

Wagner (P. H.), The Geology and Mineral Industry of South-West Africa. Cape Town, 
1916. 


BBITISH CAMEBOONS. 

The Cameroons, lying between British Nigeria and the French Congo, 
extends from the coast north-eastwards to the southern shore of Lake Chad. 
It was captured from the Germans in February, 1916, and is now divided 
between the British and French under a Declaration signed at London 
July 10, 1919. The British portion is a strip, area about 84,236 square 
miles and population estimated at 700,050, stretching from the sea along the 
Nigerian frontier to Lake Chad. Bantu negroes live near the coast, Sudan 
negroids inland. The country is administered under a mandate which con- 
tains provisions directed against slavery, forced labour (except for essential 
public services) and abuses of the traffic in arms and spirituous liquors. 
The northern part is attaclied to the Provinces of Bornu and Yola in 
•Nigeria, and the southern part known as the Cameroons Province, to the 
Southern Provinces of Nigeria. There are Government schools at Victoria. 

The soil in the coast region is fertile. In Victoria, experiments are being 
made towards the cultivation of cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper, and other 
products ; there is an active trade in ivory and palm-oil ; hardwood and 
ebony are abundant, and gold and iron have been found. 

There are graduated direct taxes for the native population. Europeans 
are not subject to direct taxation. The revenue and expenditure are in- 
corporated in the accounts for Nigeria. Government revenue for 1928-29, 
88,904L ; expenditure, 138, SOIL 

Imports into the British Cameroons in 1929, 214,621L ; exports, 307,607L 
Chief exports : bananas (dried), palm kernels, palm oil, cocoa, coffee and 
rubber. Chief imports : textiles, spirits, timber, salt, iron wares, flour, 
kerosene, fish, rice, tobacco, cigarettes, motor spirit, coopers’ stores, hard- 
ware, and colonial produce. In 1929, 137 vessels, having a total tonnage of 
266,738, entered Victoria, and 97 vessels (63,908 tons) entered Tiko, 

The mark was in use until July 1, 1922, on which date British currency, 
similar to that in use in Nigeria, was substituted for it. 

Administrator of British Zone , — The Governor of Nigeria. 

Books of Beference* 

Cameroon Handbook. TI.M. Stationery Office, T-iondon, 1920. 

Draft Mandate for the Cameroons. (Crnd. 1350.) London, 1921. 

Official Reports on the British Sphere of the Cameroons Annual. London. 

Calvert (A. P ), The Cameroong. London, 1917. 

Haase (L.), Durchs unbekannte Kamenm. Berlin. 1915. 

Migeod (F.W H.)— Through British Cameroons. liondon, 1925. 

Reynolds (A. J.), From the Ivory Coast to the Cameroons. London, 1920 

Zimmetmann (B.), Neukamerun. Berlin, 1913. 
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TOGOLAKD. 

Togoland, between the Gold Coast Colony on the west and French 
Dahomey on the east, was surrendered unconditionally by the Germans to 
British and French forces in August, 1914. On September 30th, 1920, 
the country was divided between France and Britain in accordance with 
the Franco-British declaration of July 10th, 1919. The boundary between 
the two spheres extends from the north-west corner in a general direction 
south-east and south, terminating not far from the port of Lome, but so 
that no part of the British sphere reaches the coast. (See map in the Year 
Book for 1920.) The area allotted to Great Britain is approximately 12,600 
square miles, and for administrative purposes it is attached to adjacent 
provinces of the Gold Coast Colony and Northern Territories. The popula- 
tion, according to the 1921 census, is 188,265 (including 20 non-Africans, of 
whom 15 are Europeans). 

For purposes of education the British mandated territory is considered 
as part of the Gold Coast. 

In the Biitish mandated area the Ewe Mission has 50 schools with 2,229 
pupils, average daily attendance 2,042, and the Roman Catholic Mission 
has 12 schools with 816 pupils, average daily attendance 758. 

The revenue and expenditure of the area are now included in the figures 
for the Gold Coast. Expenditure still greatly exceeds revenue. 

Separate figures for imports and exports are no longer available, being 
included in the general total for the Gold Coast. 

The principal imports are cotton goods, salt, and tobacco. Principal 
exports are palm oil, palm kernels, cocoa, kola nuts, and raw cotton. 

Administrator of British Area , — The Governor of the Gold Coast. 

Books of Eeference. 

Draft Mandate for Togoland (Cmd. 1850). London, 1921. 

Official Reports on the British Sphere of Togoland. Annual. London. 

Togoland Handbook. H.M Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Trierenherg {Or.), Togo. Berlin, 1914. 

AMERICA, 

Antigna, Bahamas, Barbados. See West Indies. 


BEBMUDA. 

A Colony, with representative government, consisting of a group of 360 
small islands (about 20 inhabited), 580 miles east of North Carolina, and 
677 miles from New York, noted for its climate and scenery ; favourite 
winter resort for Americans, who number some 30,000 annually. 

The Spaniards visited the islands in 1515, but they had previously been 
discovered' (the exact date is unknown) by Juan de Bermudez, after whom 
they were named. No settlement was made, and they were uninhabited 
until a party of colonists under Sir George Somers was wrecked there in 
1609. A company was formed for the ‘ Plantation of the Somer's Islands, 
as they were called at first, and in 1684 the Crown took over the Government. 

OovernoT, — Major-Gen. T,A. Cubitt^ C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., appointed 1931 
( salary 8,400Z.+1,000?. for entertainment allowance), assisted by an Executive 
Council of 7 members (four official) appointed by the Crown, a Legislative 
Council of 9 members (three official), also appointed by the Crown, and an 
elected House of Assembly of 36 members ; 1,523 electors. 
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Area, 19*3 square miles (12,360 acres, 2,759 under cultivation). Civil 
population at census 1921, 20,127 (7,006 white) ; 13,021 belong to Church of 
En^^land (census 1921). Estimated civil population, 1929, 31,500 (15,550 
white). In 1929 the birth-rate was 24*34 and the death-rate 11*81 per 1,000 ; 
there were 205 marriages. In 1929 there was an excess of immigration 
over emigration of 233. Chief town, Hamilton ; population 3,000. 
Bermuda is an important naval base on the North America and West Indies 
Station, with dockyard, victualling establishment, &c. Police force, 
1929, 60. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 13, and Govern- 
ment assistance is given by the payment of grants, and, where necessary, 
school fees, but there are no Government schools. The aided schools must 
reach a certain standaid of efficiency, and submit to Government inspection 
and control. In 1929, 32 aided primary schools, with 3,719 pupils, and 
4 secondary schools, received in Government grants 13,225Z. There are 2 
garrison schools and 1 naval school; about 15 other primary schools 
receiving no Government grant. 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

j6 

1 248,476 
312,283 

£ 

314,298 

291,209 

£ 

290,236 ' 
249,420 i 

£ 

336,870 

303,642 

£ 

364,675 

334,262 


Chief sources of revenue 1929: customs, 240,6487. ; lighthouse tolls, 
6,1487.; postal, 47,7697. Chief items of expenditure* salaries, public 
works, education. In 1929, 50,2347. w^as spent on the tourist traffic. 
Public debt (1929), 70,0007. 

The chief products are jonions, potatoes, lily-bulbs, and various kitchen 
garden vegetables. 

— I 1925 I 1926 I 1927 I 1928 1 1929 


Imports ^ . 

Exports 

1 Excluding Government stores from imports. 

Imports (excluding Government stores) from United Kingdom in 1929, 
573,5697. ; Canada, 326,6847. ; other countries, 817,9957. 

Food supplies are mostly imported from the United States and Canada, 
and nearly all the export produce of Bermuda goes to the-- United States. 
The principal imports in 1929 were: beef, 44,3337. ; bran, 25,5587. ; flour, 
28,6837. ; clothing, 26,8187. ; cotton goods, 69,5257. ; electrical goods, 
35,3297. ; hardware, 51,4747. ; oats, 42,3267. ; woollen goods, 42,4637. ; 
kerosene oil, 23,2377. ; machinery, 40,4917. ; malt liquor, 39,2057. ; coal 
(steam), 6,2687. ; fresh fruit, 32,8047. ; smoked and pickled meats, 59,8167. ; 
groceries, 40,4397. ; fancy goods, 169,0107. ; canned goods, 44,4077. ; butter, 
41,4387. The principal exports in 1929 were : lily bulbs, 10,2327. ; potatoes, 
51,4737. ; other vegetables, 74,1457, 

The registered shipping consisted (1929) of 13 steam vessels of 26,421 
tons net, 1 motor ship of 19,086 tons, and 20 sailing vessels of 3,378 tons 
net, and two motor boats of 93 tons net; total net tonnage, 48,978. In 
1929 the total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared was 4,073,457 tons, 
of which 3,774,332 were British. 


£ J6 JB dB £ 

. 1,325,041 1,404,824 1,532,794 1,587,470 1,718,248 
166,020 239,553 249,958 177,015 185,903 
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There are 220 miles of telephone wire under the control of the military, 
and 15 of telegraph cable. There is also a private telephone company, 
with over 1,600 miles of wire. Cables connect the islands with Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Turks Island, and Jamaica. There were (1929) 19 post offices 
in the colony ; the number of letters and post cards dealt with in the year 
1929 w’as 3,784,052 ; newspapers, book packets and circulars, 914,440 ; 
parcels, 95,123. The post office revenue was 48,908?., and expenditure, 
16,455?. Savings bank deposits on December 31, 1929, were 91,486?. to 
the credit of 4,712 depositors. 

There are two banks in the Island, the Bank of Bermuda, Ltd., and 
the Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Ltd., both local. Bills of exchange 
issued by the Treasury Chest Office in the Colony form the basis of exchange 
with the outside world. 

The currency, weights, and measures are British. The British 1?. and 
10». notes are legal tender. The Bermuda Government is also authorised 
to issue 1?. and IO 5 . notes up to an amount not exceeding 40,000?. A 
considerable cjuantity of American jmper is also in circulation, being largely 
used for remittances to the United States. 

Rkferences: Bermuda in Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 

A»pinalL (A ), C.M.G., Rocket Guide to ihe West Indies, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, the Bermudas, the Spanish Mam and the Panama Canal. London. Annual. 

Hayward (yf. B.), Bermuda: Past and Present. Ijondon, 1923. 

The Year Book of the Bermudas, the Bahamas, British Guiana, British Honduras and 
the British West Indies. New Yoik and London. Annual. 


CAN ABA. 

(Dominion of Canada.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The territories which now constitute the Dominion of Canada came under 
British power at various times, by settlement, conquest, or cession. Nova 
Scotia was temporarily occupied in 1628 by settlement at Port Royal, was 
ceded back to France in 1632, and was finally ceded by France in 1713, 
by the Treaty of Utrecht ; the Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter, conferring 
rights over all the territory draining into Hudson Bay, was granted in 1670 ; 
Canada, with all its dependencies, including New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, was formally ceded to Great Britain by France in 1763 ; Van- 
couver Island was acknowledged to be British by the Oregon Boundary Treaty 
of 1846, and British Columbia was established as a separate colony in 1858. 
As originally constituted, the Dominion was composed of the provinces of 
Canada — Upper and Low^er Canada, now Ontario and Quebec — Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick. They were united under the provisions of an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament known as ‘The British North America Act, 1867,’ 
which came into operation on July 1, 1867, by royal proclamation. The 
Act provides that the Constitution of the Dominion shall be ‘similar in 
principle to that of the United Kingdom ’ ; that the executive authority 
shall be vested in the Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and carried 
on in his name by a Governor- General and Privy Council ; and that the 
legislative power shall be exercised by a Parliament of two Houses, called 
the ‘Senate’ and the ‘ House of Commons.’ The present position of Canada 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations was defined at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926; ‘ The self-governing Dominions are autonomous Com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown,* The Dominion has its own representatives 
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in the United States, France and Japan, and was elected a member of the 
Council of the League of Nations in 1927. Provision was made in the 
British North America Act for the admission of British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island, the North-West Territories, and Newfoundland into the 
Dominion ; Newfoundland alone has not availed itself of such provision. 
In 1869 Rupert’s Land, or the North-west Territories, were purchased 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company ; the province of Manitoba was 
erected from this territory, and admitted into the confederation on July 15, 
1870. On July 20, 1871, the province of British Columbia was admitted, 
and Prince Edward Island on July 1, 1873. The provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan were formed from the provisional districts of Alberta, Atha- 
baska, Assiniboia, and Saskatchewan, and admitted on September 1, 1905. 

In February 1931 the Government of Norway formally recognised the 
Canadian title to the Sverdrup group of Arctic islands. Canada thus holds 
sovereignty in the whole Arctic sector north of the Canadian mainland. 

The members of the Senate are nominated for life, by summons of 
the Governor-General under the Great Seal of Canada. By the Amendment 
of the British North America Act, 1867 (May, 1915), which came into effect 
in 1917, the Senate consists of 96 senators — namely, 24 from Ontario, 24 
from Quebec, 10 from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Brans wick, 4 from Prince 
Edward Island, 6 fiom Manitoba, 6 from British Columbia, 6 from Alberta, 
and 6 from Saskatchewan. The total number may not exceed 104. 
Each senator must be 30 years of age, a born or naturalised British sub- 
ject, and must reside in, and be possessed of property, real or personal, to 
the value of 4,000 dollars, within the province for which he is appointed. 
The House of Commons is elected by the people, for five years, unless 
sooner dissolved, the province of Quebec always having 65 members (one for 
each 36,283 persons at the 1921 census), and the other provinces propor- 
tionally, according to their populations at each decennial census. The 
sixteenth Parliament, elected on Sept. 14, 1926, comprised 245 members, in 
accordance with the Representation Act of 1924 which, as the result of the 
census of 1921, fixed the representation as follows : 82 for Ontario, 65 for 
Quebec, 14 for Nova Scotia, 11 for New Brunswick, 17 for Manitoba, 14 for 
British Columbia, 4 for Prince Edward Island, 21 for Saskatchewan, 16 for 
Alberta, and 1 for the Yukon Territory. Toting is by ballot. Women 
have the vote and are eligible for election to the Dominion Parliament. 

State of the Parties in Parliament, elected on July 28, 1930 : Con- 
servatives, 138 ; Liberals, 87 ; Liberal-Progressives, 3 ; United Farmers of 
Alberta, 10 ; Progressives, 2 ; Labour, 3 ; and Independent, 2. 

The Speaker in the House of Commons has a salary of 6,000 dollars per 
annum, the Deputy Speaker an allowance of 1,500 dollars, and each 
member an allowance of 4,000 dollars for the session, subject to deductions 
for non-attendance. 

The Speaker and members of the Senate have the same sessional indemnity 
as the Speaker and members of the House of Commons, with no extra allowances. 

Governor- General. — The Right Hon. Lord Besshorough^ G.C.M.G. 
Appointed February 9, 1931. Salary, 10,000L per annum. 

He is assisted in his functions, under the provisions of the Act of 1867> 
by a Privy Council composed of Cabinet Ministers and other persons. 

The following is the list of the Cabinet, which was sworn in on August 7, 
1930, in order of precedence, which in Canada attaches generally rather to 
the person than to the oflQce : 

Prime Minister f PresiderU of the Privy Cou'tioilf Secretary of State for External 
Affairs and, Minister of Finance (pro tem,).--~BX. Hon. R. B. Bennett ^ M.P. 
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Minister without Portfolio. — Sir Geor^^e H. Perley, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

Minister of Fisheries. — Hon. E. N. (Senator). 

Minister of Labour. — Hon. Gideon Robertson (Senator). 

Minister of Justice and Attorney •General. — Hon. Hugh Guthrie, M.P. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce, — Hon. H. 11. Stevens, M.P. 

Minister of Railways and Canals. — Hon. R. J. Manion. M.P. 

Minister of National Revenue. — Hon. E. B. Ryckman, M.P. 

Minister without Portfolio. — Hon. J. A. Macdonald, M.P. 

Postmaster-General. — Hon. Arthur Sauve, M.P. 

Minister of Pensions and National Health, — Col. the Hon. Murray 
MacLaren, M.P. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. H. A. Stewart, M.P. 

Secretary of State. — Hon. C. H. Cahan, M.P. 

Minister of National Defence. — Col. the Hon. D. M. Sutherland, M.P. 

Minister of Marine. — Hon. Alfred Duranleau, M.P, 

Minister of Interior and Superintendent- General of Indian Affairs . — 
Hon. Thomas G. Murphy, M.P. 

Solicitor General. — Hon. Maurice Dupr^, M.P. 

Minister of Immigration and Colonization and Minister of Mines, — Hon. 
W. A. Gordon, M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. Robert Wiir, M.P. 

Each minister with portfolio has a salary of 10,000 dollars a year, and 
the Prime Minister 16,000 dollars, in addition to the 4,000 dollars sessional 
allowance. The Leader of the Opposition receives a salary of 10,000 dollars, 
in addition to the sessional allowance. 

The Department of External Affairs is the medium of communication 
between the Government of Canada and the governments of other countries. 
Canada has diplomatic representatives at Washington, Paris, and Tokyo, 
and the Governments of the United States, France, and Japan are also 
represented at Ottawa. 

High Commissioner for Canada in Great Britain. — Hon. G. H. Ferguson, 
K.C. (appointed November 28, 1930), Canadian Building, Trafalgar Square, 
London, S.W. 1. 

High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Canada. — Sir William 
Henry Clark, K.C.S.L, C.M.G. (appointed April 25, 1928), 114 Wellington 
Street, Ottawa Canada. 

Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations. — Dr. W. A. Riddell 
(appointed 1925), 41 quai Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Canadian Minister in the United Major William D, Herridge, 

D.S.O. (appointed March 8, 1931). 

United States Minister in Canada. — Lieut. -Colonel Hanford MacNider 
(appointed Aug. 1930). 

Canadian Minister in AVa?icc.— Hon. Philippe Roy (appointed 1928), 
1 rue Fianyois Premier, Paris, Franco. 

French Minister in Canada. — (Vacant Sept. 1930), Wellington Street, 
Ottawa. 

Canadian Minister in J apian, — Hon. H. M. Mailer (appointed 1929), 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Japanese Minister in Canada. — Mr. lyemasa Tokugawa (appointed 
1929), Wellington Street, Ottawa. 

Provincial Government. 

The nine provinces have each a separate parliament and administration, 
with a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor-General in Council 
at the head of the executive. They have full powers to regulate their own 
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local affairs and dispose of their revenues, provided only they do not interfere 
with the action and policy of the central administration. Among the subjects 
assigned exclusively to the provincial legislature are : the amendment of the 
provincial constitution, except as regards the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; direct taxation for revenue purposes ; borrowing ; management 
and sale of crown lands ; provincial hospitals, reformatories, &c. ; shop, 
saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and other licences for local or provincial 
purposes ; local works and undertakings, except lines of ships, railways, 
canals, telegraphs, &c., extending beyond the province or connecting with 
other provinces, and excepting also such works as the Dominion Parlia- 
ment declares are for the general good ; marriages ; administration of 
justice within the province ; education. Quebec has two Chambers and the 
other Provinces one Chamber. The North-West Territories and the Yukon 
Territory are governed by Commissioners assisted by Councils. 

Area and Population. 

The following is tlie population of the area now included in the Dominion : — 


Year 

Popnlation 

Year 

Population 

1806-7 (est.) 

433,000 

1881 

4,324,810 

1825 

860,000 

1891 

4,833,239 

1851-2 

2,383,500 

1901 

5,371,315 

1860-1 1 

3,183,000 

1911 1 

7,206,643 

1871 

3,689,257 

1921 

8,788,483 


The estimated population in 1930 was 9,934,500. 

The census population of the Prairie Provinces as at June 1, 1926, was as 
follows: Manitoba, 639,056; Saskatchewan, 820,738; Alberta, 607,584 ; 
Total, 2,067,378. Total rural, 1,313,681 ; Total urban, 753,697. 

The following are the areas of the provinces, etc., with the population 
at recent censuses: — 


Province 

Land Area 
sq. miles. 

Water 
Areal 
sq. miles 

Total Area 
sq. miles. 

Popula- 
tion, 1901 

Popula- 
tion, 1911. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1921. 

Prince Edward Island 

2,184 



2,184 

103,259 

93,728 

88,615 

Nova Scotia * 

20,743 

685 

21,428 

459,574 

492,888 

523, 837 

New Brunswick ' . 

27,710 

275 

27,986 

381,120 

851,889 

887,876 

Quebec * • • . 

571,004 

23,430 

594,434 

1,648,898 

2,005,776 

2,361,199 

Ontario • . . . 

803,2^2 

49,300 

412,682 

2,182,947 

2,527,292 

2,938,662 

Manitoba ^ . . . 

224,777 

27,055 

261,882 

255,211 

461,394 

610,118 

British Columbia ' 

.349,970 

6,885 

355,855 

178,657 

892,480 

524,582 

Alberta 

248,800 

6,485 

255,285 

78,022 

874,295 

588,454 

Saskatchewan 

237,975 

13.725 

261,700 

91,279 

492,432 

757,510 

Yukon .... 

205,346 

1,730 

207,076 

27,219 

8,612 

4,157 

North-West Territories 

1,258,217 

61,405 

1, .309, 682 

20,129 

6,507 

7,988 

Royal Canadian Navy . 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

485 

Totals . 

8,510,008 

,180,035 

8,690,043 

5,871,815 

7,206,643 

8,788,483 


1 The water areas here assigned to Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and British Columbia are exclusive of the territorial seas, that to Quebec is exclusive of 
the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence. Ontario is inclusive of the Canadian portions of the great lakes 
of the St. Lawrence system. 

2 By Federal Act passed during the session of 1912, the boundaries of the provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba were extended at the expense of the North-West Terri- 
tories. Ontario was enlarged by 146,400 square miles, Quebec by 851,780, and Manitoba 
by 178,100. 

3 As amended by the Labrador Boundary Award. 
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Of the total population in 1921, 6,832,747 were Canadian born, 1,065,464 
British born, and 890,282 foreign born, 374,024 of the latter being IJ.S. 
born. 

For figures for the population in 1921 according to origin see The 
Statesman’s Year Book, 1928, p. 278. 

Population of the principal cities and towns : — 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Montreal (1929) 

1,098,409 

Calgary (1929) . 

102,470 

Toronto (1929) . 

690,645 

London (1929) . 

68,400 

69,744 

Winnipeg (1929) 

336,202 

Edmonton (1928) 

Vancouver (1929) 

277,631 

Halifax (1929) . 

64,0001 

Hamilton (1929) 

134,566 

SaintJohn,N.B (1929) 

60,500* 

Ottawa (1929) . 

165,987 

Victoria (1929). 

39,394 

Quebec (1929) . 

135,000 

Windsor (1929) 

66,893 


^ Approximate. 


The total ‘ urban * population of Canada in 1921 is given as 4,852,122, 
against 3,272,947 in 1911. 

While the registration of births, marriages and deaths is under pro- 
vincial control, the statistics for the nine provinces are now by arrangement 
compiled on a uniform system by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The following table gives the provisional results for 1929 : — 



Living Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Province 


Bate per 


Rate per 


Rate per 


Number 

1,000 

population 

Number 

1,000 

population 

Number 

1,000 

population 

Prince Edward Island 

1,608 

19 4 

469 

5*5 

1,122 

13 0 

Nova Scotia 

10,672 

19-4 

3,510 

6 4 

6,657 

12*1 

New Brunswick 

10, U4 

24-4 

3,117 

7*4 

5,213 

12 4 

Quebec 

81,380 

30 3 

19,610 

7-3 

37,221 

13*8 

Ontario 

68,411 

20-9 

27,605 

8*4 

88,102 

11 G 

Manitoba . 

14,236 

21-6 

5,269 

79 

5,808 

8*8 

Saskatchewan . 

21,310 

24-6 

6,535 

7*5 

6,707 

7-7 

Alberta 

16,748 

25*9 

5,099 

9-3 

6,234 

9 7 

British Columbia 

10,266 

17*4 

5,151 

8-7 

6,386 

10 8 

Total 

234,915 

24 0 

77,265 

7-9 

113,450 

11-6 


Immigrant arrivals in Canada during 4 years : — 


Number of Immigrants arrived in the Years 
ended March 31 



1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

English and Welsh 

32,572 

27,775 

33,544 

35,283 

Irish 

11,553 

8,756 

9.199 

10,159 

Scottish 

1 16,728 

14,841 

16,137 

18,640 

Total British 

: 60,853 

50,872 

68,880 

64,082 

The United States 

20,025 

26,007 

1 80,560 

80,727 

Austrian 

i 680 

606 

409 

437 

German .... 

16,221 

12,082 

12,806 

14,281 
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Number of Immigrants arrived in the Years 
ended March 31 


1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Norwegian and Swedish 

French and Belgians . 

Italians 

Jews 

Russians and Finlanders 

Other Nationalities 

7,960 

5,196 

3,466 

4,868 

6,564 

19,313 

7,461 

8,039 

6,693 

4,296 

6,713 

86,978 

6,731 

1,967 

792 

8,301 

4,559 

48,717 

5,174 

1,393 

1,277 

8,544 

6,880 

37,043 

Total 

148,991 

161,597 

167,772 

163,288 


Immigrants in the calendar year 1930 totalled 104,806(164,992 in 1929). 


Kelin^ion. 


The number of members of each religious creed was as follows in 1921:- 


Roman Catholics 

Presbyterians 

Anglicans 

Methodists . 

Baptists 

Lutherans 


. 3,389,636 

Congregationalists . 

. 30,730 

. 1,409,407 

Greek Church . 

. 169,832 

. 126,197 

. 1,407,994 

.Tews 

. 1,159,458 

Miscellaneous creeds ^ 

. 368,686 

. 421,731 

No creed stated 

. 19,354 

. 286,468 

Total 

8,788,483 


1 Including Pagans. 


The numbers of the leading denominations in the provinces, 1 921 : — 


Province 

Roman 

Catholic 

Church of 
England 

Presby- 

terian 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Ontario 

576,178 

648,883 

613,532 

685,463 

148,634 

Quebec 

2,023,993 

121,967 

73,748 

41,884 

9,257 

Nova Scotia 

160,872 

85,604 

109,860 

59,069 

86,833 

New Brunswick . 

170,631 

47,020 

41,277 

34,872 

86,254 

Manitoba . 

105,394 

121,309 

138,201 

71,200 

13,662 

British Columbia 

63,980 

160,978 

123,022 

64,810 

20,168 

Prince Edward Island . 

89,312 

5,057 

25,945 

11,408 

6,316 

Alberta 

97,432 

98,395 

120,991 

89,723 

27,829 

Saskatchewan 

147,342 

116,224 

162,165 

100,851 

23,696 

The Territories . 

3,849 

648 

45 

18 

10 

Yukon 

699 

1,582 

679 

117 

85 


Education. 

By the British North America Act the Provincial Governments have 
control in educational matters. In all provinces except Quebec the number 
of private schools is small, so that elementary and secondary education in 
Canada is almost entirely State-controlled. In Quebec primary education is 
only partly State -control led. Roman Catholic secondary education is given 
by independent institutions, mainly consisting of State- subsidised classical 
colleges for boys and convents for girls. Except for a few independent 
schools, Protestant education, primary and secondary, is State-controlled. 
Primary schools — i, e, elementary schools, and in all provinces, except 
Ontario, continuation schools other than regular secondary schools — are free, 
and the sanfe is true of secondary education in most provinces. In Quebec 
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(except in certain municipalities) a fee is collected for primary education for 
every child of school age without reference to school attendance. In the same 
province Catholic and Protestant schools are under one Department of Public 
Instruction and are supported by a common system of taxation, but are 
administered independently. In Alberta, Ontario, and Saskatchewan minority 
elementary schools, whether Protestant or Catholic, are called Separate 
Schools, and are under the same provincial administration as majority 
schools. Secondary education in these three provinces is non-sectarian. 

There are 6 State-controlled universities in Canada, and 17 independent 
of provincial control, making 23 in all, with 4,210 professors, lecturers, 
etc., and 67,254 students in 1928-29. The 97 colleges in Canada had 
25,137 students registered in 1928-29. 

Information respecting the State-controlled elementary and secondary 
schools, exclusive of technical schools, in all provinces and including all 
primary schools in Quebec • — 


Provinces 

Year Ended 

Schools 1 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 

ture 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick . 
Manitoba . 
British Columbia 
P. E. Island 
Alberta 

Saskatchewan . 

Dec. 81. 1928 Elem. \ 
June 30, 1929 Sec / 
June 30, 1928 . 

July 81, 1929 . 

June 30, 1929 

June 30, 1929 

June 30, 1929 

June 30, 1929 , 

June 30, 1929 , 

Juno 30, 1928 

7,056 

7,914 

1,756 

2,888 

2,011 

1,189 

472 

3,568 

4,826 

19,659 

20,240 

3,382 

2,636 

4,272 

3,784 

618 

5,827 

8,464 

708,081 

510,470* 

113,309 

83,836 

150,517 

109,668 

17,180 

161,285 

227,263 

Dollars 

47,288,691 

30,881,878 
3,948,230 
3,068,670 
9,423,808 
11, 149,996* 
485,138 
11,866,815 
15,674,106 

Total . 


31,775 

68,888 

2,080,949 

188,687,827 


‘ Where poesible the number of 8chool-hou‘<es is given, and elsewhere the number of 
school districts with schools in operation. 

• Includes Vniriary Schools. 

• Bvclusivo of British Columbia University. 

As a result of assistance given by the Dominion Government to the 
provinces in providing for technical and vocational education, the enrolment 
of students in technical schools increased from 56,774 in 1921 to 121,252 in 
1929. 

In 1930 there were in Canada 1,609 periodical publications, classified as 
follows : Dailies, 116 ; tri- weeklies, 5 ; weeklies, 966 ; semi-weeklies, 21 ; 
monthlies, 388 j semi-monthlies, 56 ; miscellaneous, 57. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court in Ottawa, having appellate, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in and throughout Canada. There is an exchequer court, which 
is also a colonial court of admiralty, with powers as provided in the 
Imperial ‘Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890.* There is a Superior 
Court in each province ; county courts, with limited jurisdiction, in most of 
the provinces ; all the judges in these courts being appointed by the Governor- 
General. Police magistrates and justices of the peace are appointed by the 
Provincial Governments. 

For the year ended September 30, 1929, total convictions for indictable 
offences were 24,097 ; total convictions for all offences amounted to 321,966. 

Finance. 

The following relates to the Consolidated Fund, t. e, general Revenue 
and Expenditure : — 
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Tears ended March 31 

Net revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollai s 

Dollars 

1925-26 

380,745,500 

320,660,479 

1926-27 

898,695,776 

319,548,173 

1927-28 

422,717,983 

336,167,961 

1928-29 

455,463,874 

350,952,924 

1929-80 

441,411,806 

367,779,794 


Consolidated Fund revenue, 1929-30 : — 


1928-29 

Dollars i 

1928-29 


Dollars 

Customs .... 
Excise .... 
Public works (including 
canals) .... 
Post office 

179,429,920 

65,035,701 

1,451,798 

33,345,385 

War Tax Revenue . 
Various . 


134,086,005 

28,062,997 

Total . 

• 

441,411,806 


Detailed estimates of the expenditure for the year ended March 31, 
1931 


Services 

Dollars 

Services 

Dollars 

Public Debt, including 


Government of the North- 


Sinking Funds 

122,639,743 

west Territories 

643,500 

Charges of Management . 

984,690 

Government of the Yukon 

Civil Government 

13,400,688 

Territorv .... 

225,500 

Administration of Justice. 

2,201,500 

Dominion Lands and Parks 

5,215,126 

Penitentiaries . 

2,449,452 

Pensions and National 

Legislation .... 

2,395,314 

Health .... 

10,037,500 

Agriculture 

8,751,795 

External Affairs . 

685,487 

Immigration and Coloniza- 

Miscellaneous 

3, 798, .570 
14,114,952 

tion 

2,931,000 

National Revenue 

Soldier Land Settlement 

2,315,000 

Railways and Canals— 

Pensions .... 

43,736,222 

chargeable to Collection 


Superannuation . 

1,3.30,500 

22,239,665 

of Revenue 

2,891,600 

National Defence 

Public Works— chargeable 


Railways and Canals— 

to Collection of Revenue 

1,024,400 

chargeable to Income . 

949,440 

Post Office .... 

37,336,369 

Public Works— chargeable 
to Income 

25,139,571 

Trade and Commerce . 

6,009,803 

Mall Subsidies and Steam- 
ship Subventions . 

1,276,050 

Total Consolidated Fund 

368,887,102 

Ocean and River Service . 

4,015,550 

Railways and Canals— 


Lighthouse and Coast Ser- 

Capital .... 

10,279,500 

vice 

3,290,700 

Public Works— Capital 

8,269,000 

Scientific Institutions 

1,229,260 

Public Works — Capital — 


Steamboat Inspection 
Fisheries .... 

145,080 

2,503,500 

Marino Department 

5,800,000 

Subsidies to Provinces 
Minesan d GeologicalSurvey 

12,590,709 

760,400 

Total Capital 

30,848,500 

Labour .... 

399,000 

Total .... 

898,735,602 

Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery .... 

212,000 

Adjustment of War Claims 

622,500 

Indians .... 
Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police .... 

6,801,055 

8,126,666 

Grand Total 

899,358,102 


On July 31, 1930, the net debt was 2,140,862,233 dollars. 

Foreign Debts: The amount of Greek debt outstanding is 6^756,000 
dollars; the original Rumanian debt has been funded and with interest 
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aggregates 23,969,720 dollars. Italy, France and Belgium have paid off 
their loans. 

Pkovincial Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures.^ 


Province 

Year Ended 

Revenue 

Expenditure 



Dollars 

Dollars 

Alberta 

Mar. 31, 1929 

15,26.9,084 

13,686,261 

British Columbia . . 

Mar. 81, 1929 

21,094,427 

22,825,520 

Manitoba .... 

Apr 30, 1929 

12,150,490 

12,344,493 

New Brunswick . , 

Oct. 31. 1929 

5,991,37.') 

6,521,575 

Nova Scotia . . . 

Sopt. 30, 1929 

7,300,410 

7,288,486 

Ontario 

Oct. 31, 1929 i 

65,540,718 

61,906,824 

Quebec 

June 30, 1929 

39,976,283 

35,964,482 

Prince Edward Island 

Dec. 31, 1929 

1,083,571 

1,033,315 

Saskatchewan . . . 

Apr 30,1929 

16,096,606 

15,971,231 

Total , . . 

- 

184,508,024 

177,542,192 


1 Figures subject to revision. 

At the beginning of 1929 investments abroad totalled 1,746 million 
dollars, and foreign investments in Canada totalled 5,904 million dollars. 


Defence. 

‘ The National Defence Act, 1922,’ which came into force January 1, 1923, 
provides for a Department of National Defence presided over by the Minister 
of National Defence. 

Canada is organised in 11 military districts, each under a 
Commander and his District Staff. 

The militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active is 
sub-divided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The permanent force 
consists of 11 units of all arms of the service, with an authorised establish- 
ment limited to 10,000, but at present the strength is 3,629. The non- 
permanent active militia is made up of cavalry, artillery, engiiieeis, machine 
gun, signalling, infantry and other corps. The total establishment of the 
Canadian non-j)ermanent militia totals 8,971 ofiicers and 114,580 other 
ranks, organised as follows ; — 



Kegi- 

meuts 

Ball 

Field 

enes 

Medium 

and 

Heavy 

Bat- 

talious 

Com- 

panies 

Troops 

Units or 
Detach- 
ments 

Cavalry .... 

85 







Artillery , . . . 

— 

64 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Infantry .... 


— 

— 

122 

15» 

— 

— 

Engineers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

7 

— 

Signals . . . , . 

— 

— 



11 

7 

— 

Medical Corps 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 49 

Army Service Corps . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

Officers Training Corps 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 23 

Other administrative services 

— 

— 

I 

— ( 

— • 


49 

Total .... 

36 

64 1 

i 23 

122 

55 

14 

121 


^ Machine Qun Companies. 
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The reserve militia consists of such units as are named by the Governor 
in Council and of all able bodied citizens between the ages of 18 and 60, 
with certain exemptions. 

The reserve of the active militia consists of (1) reserve units of city and 
rural corps, (2) reserve depots, (3) reserve of officers. 

The above organisations are supplemented by numerous cadet corps and 
rifle associations. The Royal Military College at Kingston, Ontario, pro- 
vides both a military and a general education for about 200 cadets. The 
course extends over four years. Each year there are available for graduates a 
number of commissions in the Canadian Permanent Force and the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, also in the British Army and the Royal Air Force. 
R.M.C. graduates are given one year’s seniority in the British or Indian 
armies because their course is longer than that given at Woolwich or 
Sandhurst. 

The estimated expenditure for the militia for the year ending March 31, 
1931, was 11,061,800 dollars. 

Navy — The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. Its authorised 
complements are; 104 officers and 792 men of the permanent force (Royal 
Canadian Navy), 70 officers and 430 men of the Royal Canadian Naval 
Reserve ; and 70 officers and 930 men of the Royal Canadian Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve. The vessels at present maintained in commission are the 
destroyer Champlain and the mine-sweeping trawlers Festuhert and Ypres, 
based on Halifax, N.S. ; the destroyer Vavcouver and mine-sweeping 
trawlers Armcniihes and Thiepval^ based on Esquimalt, B.C. Two British- 
built destroyers, the Sagnenay the Skeena, of 1,320 tons each, will be 
completed in 1931, to replace the Champlain and Vancouver. There are 
several small craft, some armed, used for fisheries protection and patrol 
duty on the eastern and western coasts and on tne Great Lakes, but 
these are attached to the Department of Marine ind Fisheries or to 
the Customs Department, and do not normally form part of the naval 
forces. H.M.C. dockyards are at Halifax and Esquimalt, having been 
taken over from the Imperial Government in 1910. Naval depots are 
maintained at both bases, and ere used as training headquarters for the 
personnel of the R.C.N., R.C.N.R., and R.C.N.V.R. 

The appropriations for naval services for 1929-30 amounted to 3,600,000 
dollars. 

AeronaiUics.^The direction and control of aeronautics in Canada, both 
civil and military, come under the jurisdiction of the Department of National 
Defence. The powers and duties involved are exercised, under the direction 
of the Minister, by four separate branches of the Air Services, namely 
(a) the Royal Canadian Air Force; (b) the Directorate of Civil Government 
Air Operations ; (c) The Controller of Civil Aviation ; (d) The Aeronautical 
Engineering Division. The total personnel of the above four branches as at 
August 1, 1930, was 177 officers and 681 airmen. The Royal Canadian Air 
Force administers and controls all military air operations. The proposed 
establishment of the Royal Canadian Air Force is (i) Permanent Active Air 
Force, 202 officers and 803 airmen ; (ii) Non-Permanent Active Air Force, 
85 officers and 130 airmen. 

The foregoing personnel does not include cadets and boys who undergo 
flying training and artisan training each summer at Camp Borden. The 
number undergoing such training during the summer of 1929 is as follows 
University and R.M.C. Cadets, 72; boys from various technical schools, 39. 
The estimated expenditure for the R.C.A.F. for 1930-31 was 2,610,000 
dollars. 
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The Directorate of Civil Government Air Operations administers and 
controls all air operations carried out by State aircraft other than those 
operations of a military nature. The personnel consists of R.C.A.F. officers 
and other ranks who are loaned to this branch for various periods of duty, and 
a small number of civilian tradesmen. The work of this branch consists of 
carrying out operations for other Dominion Government Departments such as 
air photography for the Department of the Interior, Topographical Surveys 
Branch ; forest fire patrol and suppression for the Forest Service of the 
Department of the Interior ; experimental dusting operations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; transportation for the Department of Indian Affairs ; 
air mail investigation for the Post Office Department ; and any other operation 
which is requested by a Dominion Government Department, such as the 
investigation of ice conditions in the Hudson Straits which was carried out 
during the 1927-28 season. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police . — The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
is an armed police force organised in 11 divisions under a Commissioner 
wliose headquarters are at Ottawa; on July 31, 1930, its strength was 66 
officers, 1,065 other ranks, and 123 special constables. 

The duties of the Police are to enforce Dominion Statutes (except the 
Criminal Code, which is enforced by the Provincial authorities) ; to assist the 
other Departments of the Dominion Government, and to enforce the observ- 
ance of law in the Yukon, in the Northwest Territories, in tlie islands 
of the Arctic Ocean, and in Indian Reserves and the National Parks. By 
an agreement which came into effect on July 1, 1928, the Force enforces 
criminal and Provincial laws in the Province of Saskatchewan under the 
direction of the Attorney General of the Province. Assistance from time to 
time is rendered in certain circumstances to other Provincial authorities. 


Production and Industry. 

Agricnlture.-^^hoM^ the manufacturing industries now predominate, 
Canada is largely agricultural, and among her natural resources arable 
lands stand unrivalled. Present information permits only a rough estimate 
of their actual extent, but it is believed that about 381 million acres are 
physically suitable for agriculture. Grain growing, dairy farming, fruit 
farming, ranching and fur farming, are all carried on successfully. The 
following table shows the estimated agricultural wealth and production 
for 1929 


Values in dollars 

1 Production in dollars 

Land .... 3,816,061,000 

Buildings . . . 1,882,684,000 

Implements and Machinery 665,172,000 
Live stock , . . 864,167,000 

Poultry . . . 63,854,000 

Animals on fur farms . 19,477,000 

Production of the year 1,667,218,000 

Field crops . 

Farm Animals 

Dairy Products , 
Poultry and eggs . 
Fruits and vegetables . 
Miscellaneous 

079.750.000 

210.437.000 
200,000,000 

109.846.000 

46.398.000 

81.287.000 

Total 

7,978,688,000 | 

Total .... 

1,667,218,000 


Field Crops — In 1929, 61,207,034 acres were under field crops, those 
most widely cultivated being wheat, oats, hay and clover, barley and rye. 

L 
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The following are the revised estimates of January 1930 for acreage and 
yield of grain crops for the year 1929 : — 


Provinces 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Pr. Ed. Island . 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick . 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan . 
Alberta 

British Columbia 

27,057 

6,056 

s,ei6 

58,266 

798,272 

2,300,615 

14,445,286 

7,551,215 

59,319 

452 

95 

168 

995 

19,751 

31,565 

154,565 

90,534 

1,395 

170,105 
109,836 
216,530 
1,826,042 
2,335,810 
1,558,404 ; 
4,255,789 
1,917,744 
89,717 

5,524 

8,523 

6,588 

47,475 

78,640 

30,740 

68,944 

41,936 

4,468 

6,870 

10,868 

9,448 

154,016 

622,063 

2,181,895 

2,228,604 

703,704 

9,074 

146 

292 

259 

3,512 

18,032 

86,518 

80,755 

12,514 

286 

Total Canada 

25,255,002 

299.520 

12,479,477 i 

282,838 

5,925,542 

102,313 


The estimated yield in 1930 of wheat is 300,000,000 bushels, and of 
barley, 138,000,000 bushels. 



Rye 

Flax Seed 

Mixed Grams 


Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

^sland . 





28,045 

906 

la 

172 

3 


— 

4,800 

158 

wick. 

565 

8 

— 

— 

4,055 

130 


10,954 

174 

2,996 

36 

134,500 

3,552 


52,023 

873 

5,492 

47 

892,897 

29,904 

* 

85,040 

1,809 

62,474 

455 

11,669 

221 


641,638 

8,801 

298,302 

1,462 

22,607 

844 


195,539 

2,372 

12,689 

68 

15,290 

358 

bia 

6,013 

121 

456 

7 

4,886 

181 

la 

i 991,944 

13,161 

382,359 

2,060 

1,118,649 

85,754 



Other Grains 

Potatoes 

Boots * 

es 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

1 1 

Acres | 

i 

1000 

Owt. 

Acres 

1000 

Cwt. 

land . 

8,802 

73 

42,500 

8,820 

11,116 

8,161 

t,ia 

11,456 

244 

30,783 

2,872 

16,516 

8,464 

mswlck 

47,801 

1,120 

46,215 

4,046 

18,790 

2,710 

. , 

211,244 

4,320 

162,411 

15,429 

40,487 

8,888 

, , 

437,643 

7,9U 

148,485 

8,484 

104,674 

16,400 

.ba . 

7,512 

124 1 

80,486 

1,161 

4,642 

809 

xshewan . 

2,827 

22 j 

41,687 

1,149 

8,190 

78 

ta 

1,800 

21 

27,822 

1,022 

4,858 

821 

sh Columbia 

4,315 

106 1 

14,488 

1,847 

7,226 

1,467 

Total Canada 

727,460 j 

13,941 ] 

1 

643,727 

39,930 

205,456 

1 20,228 
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Hay and Clover • 

Fodder Corn 


Acres 

1000 

Tons 

Acres 

1000 

Tons 

Prince Edward Island 

257,188 

352 

580 

6 

Nova Scotia .... 

540,841 

876 

1,026 

11 

New Brunswick .... 

659,203 

736 

3,1.36 

31 

Quebec . , . . . 

4,806,727 

6,306 

87,879 

885 

Ontario 

8,493,175 

5,755 

287,566 

2,221 

Manitoba 

420,978 

570 

12,369 

43 

Saskatchewan 

460,437 

602 

10,005 

11 

Alberta 

343,752 

384 

13,500 

42 

British Columbia 

177,800 

352 

6,727 

72 

Total Canada 

10,660,101 

15,833 

422,848 

3,822 


^ Exclusive of 48,464 acres aud 364,000 tons of sugar beets. 

• Exclusive of 798,961 acres and 1,836,000 tons of alfalfa and 1,647,095 acres and 
2,099,000 tong of grain hay. 


Live-stock , — In parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta stock-raising is still 
carried on as a primary industry, but the live-stock production of the 
Dominion at large is mainly a subsidiary of mixed farming. The follomng 
table shows the numbers of live stock by provinces in 1928 and 1929 (June); — 


Provintes. 

Horses. 

Milch 

Cows. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Poultry. 

Pr. Ed. island— 







1928 . 

33,695 

56,949 

60,164 

97,082 

97,367 

52,658 

937,324 

1929 . 

33,241 

65,803 

64,726 

54,285 

924,252 

Nova Scotia— 



1928 . 

50,929 

137,867 

131,926 

270,461 

55,184 

967,002 

1929 . 

52,104 

141,207 

145,199 

277,761 

47,458 

1,114,171 

New Brunswick— 





1928 . 

51,713 

109,068 

106,065 

160,514 

76,072 

996,218 

1929 . 

60,199 

105,667 

109,919 

151,257 

66,467 

1,006,894 

Quebec— 



1928 . 

861,206 

1,114,467 

849,879 

863,757 

818,309 

8,860,000 

1929 . 

869,060 

1,138,206 

953,627 

957,386 

803,644 

9,891,819 

Ontario — 



1928 . 

609,249 

1,261,884 

1,420,669 

1,434,346 

1,014,106 

1,130,895 

1,833,638 

19,703,676 

1929 . 

606,505 

1,237,248 

1,681,263 

22,045,091 

Manitoba— 



1928 . 

851,464 

248,630 

480,279 

142,713 

380,808 

4,414,056 

1929 . 

861,111 

222,672 

461,782 

182,240 

295,330 

5,684,088 

Saskatchev an— 


1 

1928 . 

1,135,852 

1,117,862 

418,506 

762,873 

188,098 

602,166 

599,909 

8,450,345 

1929 . 

420,004 

746,909 

207,551 

9,302,462 

Alberta— 





1928 . 

740,408 

844,495 

955,000 

615,000 

680 000 

6,213,706 

1929 . 

733,183 

845,566 

944,484 

520,000 

770,288 

7,597,870 

British Columbia— 



1928 . 

61,878 

101,156 

283,870 

169,057 

58,652 

8,747,812 

1929 . 

63,772 

111,904 

291,769 

204,352 

63,136 

8,984,641 

Total Canada— 







1928 . 

8,876,894 

8,376,487 

8,792,622 

8,778,277 

6,000,750 

3,415,788 

4,497,867 

53,779,589 

1929 .. . 

6,152,711 

8,728,809 

4,881,726 

60,899,782 

1930 . . . 

3,296,000 

8,683,000 

5,264,000 

8,696,000 

4,000,000 

— 


Ztoirytnp'.— The dairying industry of the Dominion is carried on most 
extensively in Ontario and Quebec, although there are dairy factories in all 
of the provinces. The total number of creameries in Canada in 1929 was 
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1,202, of cheese factories, 1,290 ; and the total value of all products of dairy 
factories, 142,665,521 dollars. 

Fruit Farming . — The value of fruit production by provinces in 1929 
was (in dollars): British Columbia, 6,766,550; Ontario, 8,656,097; Nova 
Scotia, 2,830,088 ; Quebec, 1,145,846 ; and New Brunswick, 192,659 ; total, 
19,691,240 dollars. The production of apples in 1929 was (in barrels): 
Nova Scotia 1,737,876, Ontario 808,967, British Columbia 1,101,857, 
Quebec 187,180, New Brunswick 35,000; total, 3,870,380 (total 1928, 
3,236,970 barrels). The commercial crop of apples in 1929 is estimated at 
3,870,380 barrels, valued at 10,461,075 dollars. 

Miscella')u<ms.—^\iQ wool-clip of Canada for 1930 was estimated at 

21.016.000 lb., valued at 2,522,000 dollars. The production in 1929 of tobacco, 
which is practically confined to Ontario and Quebec, was estimated at 
29,786,100 lb. from 37,700 acres. The total production of eggs (for 1929), 
278,096,578 dozens, valued at 85,380,622 dollars, and the 1929 value of 
maple products 6,118,656 dollars. 

Forestry. — The total area of land covered by forests is officially estimated 
at 1,151,454 square miles. Of this 865,880 square miles are productive and 
accessible, a little over a third of this area bears timber of merchantable size. 

The Crown forests belong to the Provincial Governments, those of 
Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Railway Belt and Peace River 
Block of British Columbia having been recently transferred to the provinces 
concerned by the Dominion Government. 

Fisheries.'-^lxi the calendar year 1929 the capital invested in vessels, 
gear, canneries, etc. (including working capital and stocks on hand) was 
62,336,057 dollars. The total value of the produce of the fisheries of Canada 
in 1929 was 53,518,521 dollars. The principal kinds of fish marketed in 
1929 were: salmon, 14,976,110 dollars ; halibut, 4,832,297 dollars ; lobsters, 
6,696,642 dollars; codfish, 5,394,636 dollars; herrings, 2,861,965 dollars; 
haddock, 1,951, 642 dollars ; sardines, 1,626,764 dollars ; whitefish, 2,453,703 
dollars; trout, 1,320,858 dollars; pickerel, 1,453,847 dollars; pilchards, 
2,663,137 dollars ; smelts, 1,190,908 dollars. The exports in calendar year 
1929 were valued at 37,546,393 dollars (dry-salted codfish, 4,748,472 dollars ; 
canned lobsters, 3,113,631 dollars; fresh lobsters, 2,266,008 dollars; canned 
salmon, 8,865,089 dollars). The number of persons employed in 1929 was 
80,373, including those in shore work and canneries. The number of 
factories and canneries in operation in 1929 was 711. * 

Mining . — Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, N. and W. Ontario, 
Alberta, and Yukon Territory are the chief mining districts. The total value 
of the mineral produce in 1929 was 310,860,246 dollars, and in 1980, 

276.865.000 dollars. The principal metals and minerals produced in 1929 
and 1930 were as follows : — 


Product 

1929 

1930 

Quantity. 

Valuo.i 

Quantity. 

Value. 1 

Metallics— 

Gold .... 
Silver .... 
Nickel .... 
Copper .... 
Lead .... 
Zinc .... 
Other Metals 

fins oz, 
fine oz. 

. lbs. 

. lbs. 

. lbs. 

. lbs. 

1,928,308 

28,148,261 

110,276,912 

248,120.760 

326,522,500 

197,267,087 

Dollars 

89,861,663 

12,264,808 

27,116,461 

48,415,251 

16,544,248 

10,626,778 

4,626,847 

2,089,766 

26,171,651 

103,782,009 

801,017,167 

329,033,531 

259,700,849 

Dollars 

48.199.000 

10.057.000 

24.449.000 

88.687.000 

12.992.000 

9.898.000 

4.347.000 

Total . 

. 

— 

154,454,056 

— 

143,124,000 
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Product 

1929 

1930 

Quantity. 

Value. ‘ 

Quantity. 

Value. ‘ 

Coal and other Non-Metals — 

Coal tons 

Asbestos .... tons 
Natural gas . . . m. cu. ft. 

Gypsum .... tons 

Petroleum, ciude . brls. 

Quartz tons 

Salt tons 

Other Non*Metalllcs . 

Total 

Clay Products and other 
Structural Materials — 
Cement . . . brls. 

Clay products (brick, tile, sewer 
pipe, pottery, etc.) 

Lime . . . tons 

Stone, sand and gravel. tons 

Total . 

17.490,557 

306,066 

28,378,462 

1,211,689 

1,117,368 

265,949 

330,264 

63,065,170 

18,172,681 

9,977,124 

3,345,696 

3,781,764 

561,527 

1,578,086 

2,990,935 

14.926.000 

244.000 

29.666.000 
1,060,000 
1,600,000 

200.000 
283,000 

58,000,000 

8,000,000 

10,561,000 

2.875.000 

6.120.000 
400,000 

1.575.000 

2.347.000 

- 

97,861,856 

- 

84,078,000 

12,284,081 

674,087 

37,469,860 

19,837,235 

13,904,643 
6,008,610 
10,884,346 1 

a 

t 

f 

f 

*_ 

a __ 

* 


68,584,834 


49,683,000 

Grand Total 

— 

310,850,246 


276,865.000 


1 The metals copper, lead, and silver, are, for statistical and comparative purposes, 
valued at the final average value of the refined metal. Pig-iron is valued at the furnace. 
Non-metallic products are valued at the mine or point of shipment, and structural 
material and clay products at the point of shipment. • Not available. 

Production of pig-iron in 1930 was 747,000 tons, and steel, 1,011,700 tons. 
The following table shows the value of the mineral production of 
Canada in 1928 and 1929, by Provinces: — 


Provinces 

1928 

1929 

Provinces 

1928 

1929 

Ontario . 

British Columbia . 
Nova Scotia . 
Quebec . 

Alberta . 

Yukon Territory 

Dollars 

99,584,718 

64,496,351 

80,624,802 

37,037,420 

32,531,416 

2,709,967 

Dollars 

117,662,505 

68,162,878 

80,904,458 

46,358,285 

34,739,986 

2,905,736 

Manitoba 

New Brunswick . 
Saskatchewan . 

Dollars 
4,186,853 
2.198,919 
1,719,461 1 

Dollars 

6,423,826 

2,489,072 

2,263,606 

Total 

274,989,487 

310,850,246 


Manufactures , — The following table shows the number of establishments, 
the capital, the number of employees, and the amount of their salaries and 
wages, the cost of materials, and the value of products in 1928, in various 
groups of industries:— 


Group of 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Employees. 

Cost of 

Gross 
Value of 
Products. 

Industries. 

Number. 

Salaries and 
Wages. 

Materials. 

Vegetable pro- 
ducts .... 

4,845 

Dollars. 

531,918,725 

83,764 

Dollars 

83,119,342 

Dollars. 

439,922,128 

Dollars. 

766,995,686 

Animal products . 

4,542 

243,550.121 

67,777 

61,950,631 

351,324,498 

485,021,904 

Textiles and Tex- 
tile products . 

1,885 

305,721,591 

113,724 

103,451,325 

223,730,616 

415,402,464 

Wood and Papei 
products . . . 

7,290 

1,158,061,534 

158,005 

179,244,098 

293,159,913 

682,546,865 

Iron and its pro- 
ducts . . . . , 

1,159 

702,931,186 

119,199 

168,320,038 

309,618,074 

609,682,999 
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Group of 

Num- 
ber of 

Capital. 

Employees. 

Cost of 
Materials. 

Gross 
Value of 

Industries. 

lish- 

raents. 

Number. 

Salaries and 
Wages. 

Products. 

Non-ferrous me- 
tal products . 

406 

Dollars 

258,367,370 

85,568 

Dollars. 

47,497,842 

Dollars. 

98,746,019 

Dollars. 

237,966,927 

Non -metallic 
mineral pro- 
ducts .... 

3,178 

296,693,122 

28,650 

37,136,451 

93,683,873 

206,082,141 

Chemicals & chem- 
ical products . 

572 

148,939,920 

16,130 

20.290,417 

74,168,834 

146,975,837 

Miscellaneous in- 
dustries . . . 

453 

119,602,877 

i 

19,351 

25,101,208 

85,090,248 

85,580,097 

Central Electric 
Stations . 

1,049 

956,919,603 

15,855 

24,253,820 

81,365,686 

143,692,456 

Totals . . 

23,379 

4,780,296,049 

658,028 

755,365,772 

1,950,804,339 

3,769,847,364 


The Fur Trade , — In 1928-29 (year ended June 30), 5,019,038 pelts valued 
at 18,064,499 dollars, were taken. Exports in 1929-30 were valued at 
24,181,208 dollars, imports at 13,289,043 dollars. Exports to the United 
States amounted to 12,662,308 dollars; to the United Kingdom, 10,360,730 
dollars. Fur auctions are now held on a large scale at Montreal and 
Winnipeg. The more important animals raised on fur farms are fox, 
muskrat, beaver, mink, racoon, marten, karakul sheep, and skunk. The 
value of animals and pelts sold from the farms during the year 1928 was 
6,106,105 dollars. There wore in 1928, 3,676 fox farms and 468 other fur 
farms in Canada. 

Commerce. 

The customs tariff of Canada is protective, but there is a preferential tariff in 
favour of the United Kingdom and of the Dominions (except Australia) and 
of a number of the Crown Colonies. Commercial Treaties conceding most- 
favoured-foreign-nation rates of duty are in force with over twenty 
countries. 

Exports and imports entered for home consumption in the Dominion 
(merchandise only) : — 


Year ended 
March 31 

Total ! 

Exports 

Imports for 
Home 

Consumption 

t Year ended 

1 ^March 81 

Total i 

Exports 

Imports for 
Home 

Consumption 

1924-25 

1926-20 

1926-27 

Dollars 

1,081,361,643 

1,328,700,137 

1,267,578,142 

Dollars 

796,932,637 

927,328.732 

1,080,892,505 

' 1927-28 

1928-29 

1 1929-30 

Dollars 

1,260,466,297 

1,388,778,075 

1,120,358,802 

Dollars 

1,108,966,466 

1,266,679,091 

1,248,273,582 


Commerce by principal countries ; — 


Exports,! Domestic 
and Foreign, to 

1928-29 

1929-80 

Imports 1 entered for 
Consumption, from 

1928-29 

1929-80 

United States . 
United Kingdom 
Germany . 
Netherlands 

1,000 Dols, 
499,612 
429, 78t 
46,709 
44,867 

1,000 Dols. 
614,968 
281,838 
26,844 
16,044 

United States 
United Kingdom . 
France . 

Germany 

M 

1,000 Dols. 
847,460 
189,178 
26,168 
21,606 
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Exports, 1 Domestic 
and Foreign, to 

Japan 
Belgium 
China 
Italy . 

Australia 
New Zealand 
France 
British West Indies 
Argentine Republic 
Bntish East Indies 
British South Africa 
Greece 

Newfoundland 
Norway 
Denmark . 

Brazil 
Portugal . 

Spain . 

Sweden 
Cuba . 

Irish Free State 
Dutch East Indies 
Egypt. 

Hong Kong 

St. Pierre Miquelon 

Mexico 


1928-29 

1929-30 

Importsi entered for 
Consumption, from 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1,000 Dole. 

1,000 Dols. 


1,600 Dols. 

1,000 Dols 

42,100 

30,476 

British West Indies 

15,283 

13,662 

27,801 

21,693 

British East Indies 

14,913 

13,170 

23,687 

16,528 

Japan . 

12,921 

12,587 

23,025 

11,387 

New Zealand . 

12,771 

16,283 

19,470 

16,323 

Belgium 

12,015 

13,019 

17,358 

19,166 

Netherlands . 

9,017 

9,481 

16,181 

16,507 

Switzerland . 

7,917 

7,815 

15,758 

16,029 

Argentine Republic 

7,427 

10,282 

14,493 

19,207 

Colombia 

6,849 

7,253 

13,610 

10,717 

Fiji 

6,698 

3,677 

12,232 

10.918 

Cuba 

4,904 

8,610 

11,851 

5,387 

British Guiana 

4,873 

3,982 

11,161 

12,178 

Peru 

4,448 

7,492 

7,436 

3,675 

Italy 

4,260 

4,964 

5,981 

4,109 

Australia 

3,485 

4,211 

5,873 

4,292 

Czecho-Slovakla . 

8,298 

3,792 

5,735 

1,411 

China . . 

3,095 

2,973 

5,704 

4,503 

Spain . 

2,700 

2,784 

4,766 

4,678 

Newfoundland 

2,513 

2,880 

4,443 

4,246 

Sweden . 

2,186 

2,257 

4,146 

2,712 

Brazil . 

1,726 

1,688 

8,605 

2,260 

Hong Kong . 

1,403 

1,259 

2 846 

1,029 

Mexico . 

1,170 

750 

2,837 ' 

2,000 

San Domingo 

1,135 

1,777 

2,729 

5,859 

Gold Coast . 

1,128 

^,279 

2,676 

2,583 




1 Excluding coin and bullion. 

Leading imports into Canada in Fiscal year 1928-29 : — 



Imports for Consumption under 

ToUl 

Article 

General 

Tariff 

Preferen- 
tial Tariff 

Treaty 

Rates 

Free 

Grains, flours and kindred 
products 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

9,277,027 

502,191 

603,493 

13,354,296 

28,737,007 

Tea 

979,426 

10,773,095 

— 


11,752,521 

Sugar, Molasses, Ac. . 

7,546,5X3 

22,400,982 

116,985 

1,692,886 

81,767,810 

85,876,473 

Fruits 

15,828,199 

880,470 

219,709 

18,953,095 

Nuts 

3,046,056 

288,562 

1,644,888 

195,781 

6,175,287 

5,904,979 

Meats 

4,612.853 

896.526 

495,600 

— 

Spirits and wines, potable . 

88,472,724 

4,617,558 

5,753,829 

— 

48,844,111 

Tobacco and manufactures 

1,172,538 

— 

— 

6,766,285 

8,850,736 

7,938,823 

Flax, hemp, Jute and inanuf. 

2,036,578 

4,605,698 

761,002 

15,743,014 

Wool, and manuf. of (Total) 
Cotton and manuf. (Total). 
Cotton wool or raw cotton 

4,886,037 

30,430,418 

5,337,721 

13,825,440 

54,428,616 

15,935,013 

12,509,534 

2,764,270 

32,084,967 

63,293,788 

not dyed .... 

— 

— 

— 

28,204,281 

28,204,281 

Silk, and manuf. . 

8,228,446 

1,290,514 

13,382,497 

6,713,663 

29,615,120 

Iron, Steel, and manuf. 

272,912,662 

11,718,104 

8,642,926 

58,442,128 

346,615,810 

Coal and coal products 

25.430,761 

472,877 

— 

87,282,455 

63,136,083 

Glass, and manuf. 

Paper, all kinds, not printed 

6,283,067 

1,179,426 

2,210,888 

94,688 

9,717,519 

10,666,102 

1,470,018 

945,088 

669,212 

13,649.416 

Hides and skins, except fur 

— - 

— 

— - 

12,429,221 

12,429,221 

Leather, and manuf. . 

7,448,043 

2,500,966 

1,054,020 

— 

10,998,029 

Furs, and manuf. 

Drugs, dyes and chemicals 
(including soap, paint and 

1,880,766 

108,675 

682,628 

16,048,871 

17,166,840 

explosives) 

16,169,644 

2,889,863 

1,499,807 

1,262,884 

18,461,266 

37,723,046 

Books and printed matter . 

9,797,124 

264,117 j 

4,989.086 

16,639,688 
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Imports for Consumption under 


Article 

General 

Tariff 

Preferen- 
tial Tariff 

Treaty 

Hates 

Free 

Total 

Oils, vegetable, not for food 
Petrol euift and its products 
Wood,mfd. (including pulp) 
WoodjUnmfd.andpartlymfd. 

Bull are 
917,720 
11,837,131 
9,411,828 
1,703,284 

Dollars 

329,836 

141,481 

859,285 

3,722 

Dollars 

270,071 

30,108 

711,961 

197 

Dollars 

8,201,094 

52,044,586 

1,403,847 

14,032,146 

Dollars 

9,817,721 

64,053,806 

12,886,421 

16,639,849 


Value of the leading classes of exports (Canadian produce), in thousands 
of dollars: — 


Years ended March 31 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Agricultural products (except cheiiii- 






cals, fibres and wood) 

Animals and their products (except 

606,059 

574,094 

555,111 

646,514 

384,636 

chemicals and fibres) 

190,975 

167,292 

7 ,666 

165,845 

158,757 

183,009 

Fibres, textiles and textile products • 

8,940 

10,904 

9,678 

9,066 

Wood, wood products and paper . . 

278,675 

284,120 

284,543 

288,622 

289,567 

Iron and its products «... 

74,736 

74,285 

62,754 

82,257 

78,590 

Non-ferrous metals, and their products 
Non-metallic minerals and their pro- 

97,476 

80,639 

90,841 

112,655 

154,819 

ducts (except chemicals) . 

24,569 

28,^10 

25,281 

17,893 

27,402 

28,645 

Chemical and allied products . . 

17,498 

16,574 

19,438 

22,468 

All other commodities .... 

16,428 

18,077 

15,036 

18,264 

20,058 

Total Canadian produce (merchandise) 

1,315,356 

1,252,157 

1,228,208 

1,363,687 

1,120,258 


Principal exports (Canadian Produce) for year ended March 31, 1930 : — 


Articles 

Value 

Articles 

Value 

Cheese .... 

Dollars 

18,278,004 

Flax seed .... 

Dollars 

1,732,087 

Animals, living 

15,771,020 

Coal 

8,998,692 

Bacon and Hams, Ac. 

6,579,726 

Gold-bearing quartz 

34,375,003 

Butter .... 

543,851 

Nickel .... 

25,034,975 

Wheat .... 

215,753,475 

Copper .... 

89,628,652 

Wheat flour 

45,457,195 

Silver, ore and bullion . 

11,569,866 

Fruits .... 

9,593,484 

Furs and manufactures of 

18,940,100 

Oats 

4,056,855 

Hides and skins 

7,780,914 

Rye 

1,451,640 

Iron and manufactures of 

78,589,580 

Beef, fresh 

4,592,788 

Agricultural Implements. 

18,896,688 

Codfish, dried . 

4,828,648 

Paper manufactures of 

151,300,586 

Salmon, canned 

8,302,468 

Wood, unnianufactured . 

89,717,326 

Lobsters, canned 

3,456,879 

11,240,747 

4,798,712 

Wood pulp 

44,918,995 

Vegetables 

Vehicles 

37,755,851 

Sugar and its products . 

Rubber and manufets. of 

82,248,858 


The share of the leading ports in the trade (imports and exports) for 
year ended March 31, 1930 in thousands of dollars : — 


— 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Halifax 

Quebec 

St. John, 
N.B. 

Ottawa 

Van- 

couver 

Imports . 1 
Exports I 

255,709 

160,627 

260,657 

701 

25,940 

44,065 

17,032 

12,728 

16,686 

40,950 

10,431 

79,448 

126,608 


1 All export entries are delivered at the * frontier port of exit,’ and the totals thereof 
are credited to the respective ports where the goods pass outwards from Canada. 
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Value of exports of Canadian and other produce, excluding bullion and 
specie, to, and imports for consumption from, Great Britain (Canadian returns). 



Exports, 

Imports. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

Dollars. 

448,019,084 

412,703,858 

Dollars 

103,939.065 

185,895,857 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 1 

Dollars 

431,668,957 

281,888,175 

Dollars. 

194,020.578 

189,178,156 


1 Provisional. 


The following figures are from the British Board of Trade Returns : — 


— 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

19301 

Imports (consignments) into U.K 
from Canada .... 

Exports to Canada : 

British produce .... 
Foreign and Colonial produce 

£ 

04,048,440 

26,374,171 

2,306,822 

£ 

55,151,049 

20,250,282 

2,110,2.39| 

£ 

57,142,800 

1 

34,466,279j 

2,563,133 

1 _ . 

i £ 

46,410,075 

35,007,873 

2,502,700 

£ 

88,159,688 

28,903,802 

2,109,624 


^ Pi o visional. 


The chief imports (consignments) into the United Kingdom from Csinada 
in recent years were (British returns) : — 


Articles imported. 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Cheese .... 

‘ £1,000“” 

' £1,000” ■ 

£1,000 

£1T000‘ 

4,057 

4,007 

4,905 

3,418 

Eggs 

134 

88 

65 

67 

Salmon, canned 

601 

748 

479 

416 

Apples, raw 

1,594 

1,191 

1,839 

1,771 

Lard 

947 

804 

705 

723 

Milk, condensed 

103 

240 

144 

08 

Wheat .... 

28,828 

19,656 

22,088 

14,162 

Barley .... 

692 

675 

888 

599 

Oats 

786 

213 

848 

385 

Hye 

84 

127 

89 

60 

Wiieatmeal and flour . 

4,707 

4,179 

8,549 

2,563 

Beef 

204 

112 

28 

25 

Bacon 

6,009 

2,230 

1,371 

1,028 

Skins and furs (undressed) 

1,485 

1,878 

556 

1,673 

301 

2,198 

Pulp of wood 

700 

168 

Wood and timber (unmanf.) 

2,334 

2,612 

2,536 

2,387 

Leather .... 

285 

895 

480 

219 

Machinery .... 

416 

363 

486 

475 

Iron and steel manufactures 

184 

170 

114 

115 

Rubber roannfectures 

013 

430 

893 1 

1,102 

Motor Cars and Parts . 

1,212 

2,263 

1,625 1 

1,449 


The chief exports of British produce to Canada were : — 


Articles exported 


Spirits 

Coal 

Vegetable oils 

Apparel (incl. hats and booth) 
Cotton yams .... 
Cotton manufactures . 
Earthenware and glassware . 
Leather and manufactures . 
Machinery .... 
Iron and steel, and manuf. . 
Artifteial silk yarn, and manf. 


1026 

11,000 

1,867 

276 

70 

1,718 

195 

2,712 

1,089 

249 

1,171 

1,698 

676 


1927 


iil.UOO 

1,907 

1,281 

83 

1,861 

225 

2,878 

1,121 

891 

1,659 

1,926 

811 


1928 


£ 1,000 

2,438 

784 

184t 

1,847 

805 

2,610 

1,005 

465 

1,343 

2,057 

1,062 


1929 


£ 1,000 

1,897 

935 

426 

1,846 

275 

2,859 

1,170 

408 

1,562 

2,726 

1,068 


L 2 
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Articles exported 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Linen manufactures 

1,U0 

1,169 

1,101 

1,052 

Jute manufactures 

397 

448 

605 

325 

Wool tope . , . . 1 

767 

883 

990 

815 

Woollen and worsted yams . 

815 

796 

1,109 

1,187 

Woollen and worsted mfrs. 

5,014 

4,625 

4,667 

4,258 


Shipping; and Navigation. 

The re^^istered shipping on December 31, 1928, including vessels for inland 
navigation, consisted of 5,308 steamers and 3,837 other vessels ; total, 8,646 ; 
total net tonnage, 1,366,074. The sea-going and coasting vessels that entered 
and cleared during the year ending March 31, 1929, were as follows : — 


Vessels I 

I Entered. | 

Cleared. 

Sea-going : 

Canadian . 

British 

Foreign . 


No. 

1 8,931 

! 3,174 

10,426 

Tons 

4,657,067 

11,239,915 

11,567,176 

No. 

9,074 

3,220 

10,595 

Tons. 

4,577,969 

10,385,745 

11,980,655 

Total . 

Coasting ; 

British and Canadian 
Foreign . 

. 

1 22,531 

27,464,158 

22,895 

26,944,869 


94,288 

759 

48,005,980 

1,040,658 

93,140 

765 

47,173,878 

833,219 

Total . 


95,047 

49,046,588 

93,905 

48,007,097 


During the fiscal year 1929, the vessels entered and cleared at Canadian 
ports on inland waters between Canada and the United States were : 
Canadian, 21,033 of 20,557,222 tons; United States, 54,724 of 18,769,478 
tons. 

During the fiscal year 1929, 328 vessels, with a tonnage of 49,798 tons, 
were built in Canadian shipyards. 

Internal Communications. 

Canada has a system of canal, river, and lake navigation over 2,700 miles 
in length, and vessels from the lake ports reach the Atlantic without breaking 
bulk. Up to March 31, 1929, 216,585,487 dollars had been spent on canals 
for construction and enlargement alone (capital expenditure). The heavy ex- 
penditures in recent years have been due to the construction of the Welland 
Ship Canal on which 103,513,216 dollars had been spent to March 31, 1929. 
The lock gates were first opened on April 21, 1930. In 1929, 28,317 vessels, 
of 16,064,422 tons, passed through the Canadian canals, carrying 13,699,647 
tons of freight, chiefly grain, lumber, iron ore and coal. 

On January 11, 1909, a treaty was si^ed at Washington between the United 
Kingdom and the United States relating to the use of the boundary waters 
between Canada and the United States. The treaty provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an international joint commission, consisting of 
three representatives appointed by the King on the recommendation of the 
Dominion, and three appointed by the President of the United States. 
This commission, subject to the conditions of the treaty, has jurisdiction in 
all cases involving the use or obstruction or diversion of the boundary waters. 
Precedence is given by the treaty to uses of the waters in the following order, 
viz., (1) for domestic and sanitary purposes, (2) for navigation, (3) for power 
and irrigation. 

The total single track mileage of steam railways in Canada on December 
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81, 1929, was 41,410. The total mileage, including second track, yard 
track and sidings was 55,152. 

The lines built or acquired by the Canadian Government are now con- 
solidated in one system, known as the Canadian National Railways, covering 
over one-half of the single track mileage, including two transcontinental lines 
with termini in Canada at Saint John, Halifax, Vancouver and Prince Rupert, 
and the Grand Trunk with termini at Portland, Maine, U.S.A., and Chicago. 

The mileage in private ownership is mainly that of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 14,655 in 1929. The main line of this road from Vancouver, B.C., 
to Saint John, New Brunswick, is 3,367 miles. 

Statistics of the Canadian steam railways for 1929: passengers, 39 T 
millions; freight, 115*2 million short tons; gross receipts, 534,106,045 
dollars; net receipts, 101,028,932 dollars; capital liability, 3,966,357,355 
dollars. 

Electric railways in 1929, 57, mileage 1,637 ; passengers during the year, 
836,729,851 ; tons of freight carried, 3,662,765. The gross earnings in 1929 
reached an aggregate of 58,268,980 dollars. Operating expenses amounted 
to 40,085,140 dollars. Paid-up capital, 222,422,815 dollars. 

On March 31, 1929, there were 12,430 post offices. Net revenue, 
31,170,904 dollars ; expenditure, 33,483,058 dollars. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1929 there were 3,915 rural mail delivery routes, on which were 
erected 206,459 boxes. 

Money order offices on March 31,1929, 6,066 ; orders issued, 17,210,316, 
value 203,129,237 dollars. The Ocean Mail subsidies and steamship sub- 
ventions paid by the Government amounted to 1,026,375 dollars in the 
fiscal year 1929. 

There were 53,777 miles (10,765 being Government) of telegraph lines in 
Canada in 1928, and 337,971 miles of wire (including 14,299 miles of 
Government lines), with 4,909 offices ; 3,982,867 miles of telephone wire on 
December 31, 1928, and 1,334,534 telephones (13*8 per 100 population). 

Wireless Telegraphy . — On March 31, 1930, there were 936 coast and land 
wireless stations, 319 ship wireless stations, 91 broadcasting stations, 
and 424,146 private receiving stations for the reception of broadcast 
programmes. 

The ship and shore wireless traffic for the twelve months ended March 
81, 1930, amounted to 440,912 messages and 9,167,302 words. 

Wireless “beam” stations are operated at Montreal for direct com- 
munication with Great Britain and Australia, and a station at Louisburg, 
N.S., provides a long distance service to ships. 

Money and Credit. 

The Bank Acts of Canada impose stringent conditions as to capital, notes 
in circulation, limit of dividend, returns to the Dominion Government, and 
other points, on all chartered banks. On December 31, 1929, there were 
11 incorporated banks making returns to the Government, with 4,069 
branches. The following are some particulars (in dollars) of the banks for 
1928, the figures being an average of the twelve monthly returns; capital 
paid up, 187,269,085 ; notes in circulation, 178,291,030; total on deposit, 
2,696,747,857 ; liabilities to the public, 3, 21 5, 503, 098 ; assets, 3,528,468,027 ; 
percentage of liabilities to assets, 91*18. 

In addition to the capital there was in 1929 the sum of 150,636,682 
dollars of rest or reserve funds belonging to the banks. 

Bank debits in the clearing house centres of Canada for 1929 amounted to 
46,670,481,838 dollars, against 43,476,959,100 dollars in 1928. Of the 
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transactions of 1928, Montreal had over 33 per cent., Toronto 29 per cent., 
Winnipeg 10 per cent., Ottawa 4*3 per cent., and Vancouver 5*1 per cent. 

Government post-office savings-banks have been in operation in Canada 
since 1868. The post-office savings-banks had on July 31, 1930, deposits 
amounting to 26,756,984 dollars. 

The deposits in special savings-banks amounted on July 31, 1980, to 
68,646,805 dollars. 

Currency, Weights, and Measures. 

The denominations of money in the currency of Canada are dollars, 
cents and mills. The cent is one-hundredth part of a dollar, and the mill 
one- tenth part of a cent. A five-cent. nickel coin has been issued. The 
standard ot fineness for gold coins is nine-tenths fine, and Ikitish and 
United States gold coins are legal tender. The privilege of issuing notes 
is restricted to the Dominion Government and the chartered banks. The 
legal equivalent of the British sovereign is 4*86§ dollars. 

The Dominion Government issues Dominion notes, which are legal 
tender, in denominations of $1, $2, $5 and certain other larger denomi- 
nations used chiefly in clearing-house transactions between banks. They 
may be issued in any amount. Prior to the war, the security behind 
Dominion notes consisted of 25 per cent, gold for the first fifty million 
dollars of such notes and dollar for dollar m gold for amounts in excess 
of fifty million. They were redeemable in gold. The war necessitated the 
suspension of redemption in gold, and by special legislation the Government 
was given power to issue Dominion notes to the banks upon the pledge of 
satisfactory securities and interest at not less than 6 per cent, per annum 
was charged the banks. At the same time banknotes were made legal tender, 
and an issue of twenty-six million dollars of Dominion notes without 
security as formerly prescribed by law, largely to implement railway 
guarantees, was legalised. Redemption in gold was resumed on July 1 , 1925. 

Dominion notes in circulation on Aug. 31, 1930, amounted to 162,696,067 
dollars. 

The Ottawa Branch of the Boyal Mint was established in pursuance of The Ottawa 
Mint Act, 1901, and an annual sum not exceeding 200,000 dollars is payable to the 
Imperial Treasury for the purpose of defraying the salaries of officials and other expenses 
of the Mint, the fees and all sums received being retained by Canada. The Mint issues 
gold, silver and copper coins for circulation in Canada, and sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
coined will be legal tender in every country under the British flag. Coinage for Newfound- 
land was struck at the Mint in 1917 and 1918. 

In 1929 gold bullion to the value of 9,061,624 dollars was received for 
treatment, and bullion to the value of 9,682,363 dollars was issued. No 
gold was struck. Coin issued: bronze, 123,800 dollars; nickel, 267,000 
dollars; silver, 1,081,000 dollars. 

The legal weights and measures are the Imperial yard, pound avoirdu- 
pois, gallon, and bushel ; but the hundredweight is declared to be 100 pounds 
and the ton 2,000 pounds avoirdupois, as in the United States. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Canada. 

1. OrriciAL Publications. 

Official publications are issued by the several Government departments and branches 
concerned. 

Canada as a National Property, 1930. 

Canada, Official Handbook. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa, 1981. 

The Canada Year Book— official statistical annual of the resources, history, institutions 
and social and economic conditions of the Dominion.— Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Ottawa. 

Mohthly Review of Business Statistics Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa. 
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2. NoN-OFriOIAL PUBLIOATIOKB. 

Arnott (R. J.), Editor. Canada To-day. Toronto, 1929. 

Baedeker (Karl), The Dominion of Canada. Fourth revised and augmented edition. 
London, 1922. 

Baker (W. K.), In the Heart of Canada. London, 1925. 

Borden (Sir R. L.), Canadian Constitutional Studies. London, 1922.— Canada in the 
CommonAvoalth. London, 1929. 

Bourinot (Sir J. O.), Canada. London, 1922. 

Bracq (J. C.), The evolution of French Canada. London, 1924. 

(Viscount), Canada; An Actual Democracy. New York, 1921.— Modern Demo- 
cracies. New York, 1921. 

Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. VI. Canada and Newfoundland. 
Cambridge, 1930. 

Canada and its Provinces. 23 volumes. Toronto, 1914, 

Canadian Almanac. Toronto. 

Ghapais (Thomas), Conrs d'histoire du Canada Quebec, 1921. 

Commercial and Financial Review. Annual. Montreal, 

Cory (H.), Modern Canada. London. 1930. 

Corbett (P. E.) and Smith (H. A ), Canada and World Politics. London, 1928. 

Coupland (R.), The Quebec Act : a Study in Statesmanship. Oxford, 1926. 

Be Casson (D ), A History of Montreal from 1640-1672. Toronto, 1928. 

Egerton (H. B.), Historical Geography of the British Dominions. Vol. V. : Canada. 
Oxford, 1923. 

England (R.), The Contral European Immigrant in Canada. Toronto, 1929. 

Fane (G. T.), Seeing Canada. London, 1925. 

FUzioy iy .)> A Canadian Panorama. London, 1929 

Gaincau (F. X.), Histoire du Canada. Seventh edition. Pans, 1929. 

Heaton’s Annual. Toronto. 

Hopkins (J C ), Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs. Toronto, 1901-1928. 

Innis (H. A ), History of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Toronto, 1923. — The Fur 
Trade in Canada. Yale University Pioss, 1930. 

Jenncss^l ^ ), The People of the Twilight (Eskimo Life). Toronto, 1928, 

Keenlcystde (IT. L ), Canada and the United States, New York, 1929. 

Kennedy (W. P. M ), Statutes, Treaties and Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 
1713-1929. Toronto, 1930.— The Nature of Canadian Federalism. Toronto, 1921.— The 
Constitution of Canada, Oxford, 1923.— Social and Economic Conditions in the Dominion 
of Canada. Philadelphia, 1928. 

Logan (H. A.), The History of Trade Union Legislation in Canada. Chicago, Toronto 
and Cambridge, 1928. 

Macbeth (H. G,), Policing the Plains, being the Real Life Record of the Famous 
Northwest Mounted Police Toronto, 1921. 

Mackay{\i. A ), The Unreformed Senate of Canada. Oxford and London, 1926. 

Martin (Chestei), Empiie and Commonwealth; Studies in Governance and Self- 
government in Canada, Oxford and London, 1929. 

Mooi'e (B. 8 ), Tlie Mineral Resources of Canada. Toronto, 1928. 

Newbigin (M.), Canada : The Great River, the Lands and tlio Men. London, 1927. 

Parkman (F.), Pioneers of France in the New World.— The Jesuits in North Amenca.— 
The Old Regime. — Prontenac — The Discovery of the Great West. — A Half-Century of 
Conflict.— Montcalm and Wolfe.— The Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

Bey (J. B.), The New Canada. London, 1926. 

Riddell (W. B.), The Canadian Constitution in Form and in Fact. New York and 
London, 1924. 

Rose (A. 11. D.), Ottawa, Past and Present, Toronto, 1927. 

Schooling (Sir William), The Hudson’s Bay Company, 1670-1920. London, 1920. 

Stefaneson (Vilhjalraur), The Friendly Arctic, the Story of Five Years in Polar Regions. 
New York, 1921.— The North-West Course of Empire. Toronto, 1922.— Hunters of the 
North. New York, 1923.— The Northward Course of Empire. Toronto, 1929. 

Stepheyis (G. W.), The St. Lawrence Watering Project. Montreal, 1929. 

Wallace (P. W.). The Roi’ord of Canadian Shipping. Toronto, 1928. 

Witike (C.), A History of Canada. New York, 1928. 

Wrong (G. M.), The United States and Canada: A Political Study. New York and 
Cincinnati, 1921 —The Federation of Canada, 1K67-1917 (by G. M. Wrong and ot^era) 
Toronto, 1917.— Rise and Fall of New France. 1929. 
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CANADIAN PROVINCES. 

ALBERTA. 

Constitution and Government. — The Constitution of Alberta is 
contained in the British North America Act of 1867, and amending 
Acts ; also in the Alberta Act of 1905, passed by the Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada, creating the province. In the British North America 
Act, provision was made for the admission of the new provinces from 
time to time, including the then North-West Territories, of which the 
present province of Alberta formed a large portion. Upon the granting of 
autonomy to the North-West Territories, Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
erected into provinces, and all the provisions of the British North America 
Act, except those with respect to schools, lands, and the public domain, were 
made to apply to Alberta as they apply to the older provinces of Canada. 
On October 1, 1930, the natural resources were transferred from the Dominion 
to Provincial Government control. The province is represented by 6 
members in the Senate and 16 in the House of Commons of Canada. 

The executive is vested nominally in the Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
a'^pointed by the federal government, but actually in the Executive Council 
or the Cabinet of the Legislature. Legislative power is vested in the 
Assembly in the name of the king. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected by the direct vote of the 
people. Woman suffrage has been established in the province. 

There are 63 members in the Legislature (1930)— 39 United Farmers of 
Alberta, 11 Liberals, 4 Labour, 6 Conservatives, and 3 Independents. 

LieutenarU-Governor, — His Honour Dr. W. Egbert, 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier and Provincial Secretary. — Hon. John E. Brownlee, 

Attorney -General. — Hon. J. F. Lymhurn. 

Minister of Agriculture and Public Health. — Hon. Geo. Hoadley, 

Minister of Public Works, — Hon. 0. L. McPherson, 

Minister of Railways and Telephones. — Hon. Vernor W. Smith. 

Minister of Education. — Hon. Perren E. Baker. 

Minister of Lands and Mines , Minister of Municipal Affairs and Pro- 
vincial Treasurer.-^lAoTo.. Richard Gavin R^id. 

Minister Without Portfolio. — Hon. Mrs. Irene Parlby, 

Agent General in London . — Herbert Greenfield^ 125, Pall Mall, S.W.l. 

Local Government. — Municipal Districts, formerly known as Local 
Improvement Districts, comprise the area within the limits of nine town- 
ships, i.e, 18 miles square (324 square miles), or as near to this as natural 
features will allow. Each Municipal District is a body corporate and governed 
in most cases by an elected council of six members, the chairman of whom is 
called the Reeve. The councillors are elected by a vote of all persons who 
are assessed for property within the Municipal District, together with the 
vote of the wife, husband, son, daughter, father or mother of such 
assessed persons, provided these relatives reside on the land of the assessed 
person. 

Towns operate under the Town Act, 1927, except one which carries on 
under special charter. Villages are erected by Order of the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, and are governed by tjie Village Act. The town council 
consists of a Mayor and six councillors elected by those whose names 
appear on the last revised assessment roll. These must be twenty-one years 
of age, and assessed for property of the value of one hundred dollars and 
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upwards. The village council consists of three members elected annually, 
the Chairman being Mayor of the village. 

There are seven cities in Alberta, namely : Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge, Wetaskiwin, Rod Deer, Medicine Hat, and Drumheller. These cities 
operate under special charters granted by the North-West Territorial 
Assembly, and later confirmed by the Legislative Assembly of the Province 
of Alberta. The governing body consists of a Mayor and a council of from 
six to ten members, according to the size of the city. 

Area and Population. — The area of the province is 265,285 square miles, 
252,925 sq. miles being land area and 2,360 sq. miles water area, The 
population (1926), 607,584 ; m 1921, 588,454, in 1916, 496,525 ; in 1906, 
184,412, and in 1901, 73,022. In 1921 the rural population numbered 
365,550 (54,489 in 1901), and the urban 222,904 (18,533 in 1901). There 
were 8,745 Indians in 1921, or 1*49 per cent, of the total population. Popu- 
lation of the principal cities (1926) : — Calgary, 65,513 ; Edmonton, 65,163 ; 
Lethbridge, 10,893 ; Medicine Hat, 9,536 ; Red Deer, 2,006 ; Wetaskiwin, 
1,884. 

The vital statistics for 5 years are given as follows : — 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1925 . 

14,564 

4,271 

4,498 

4,449 

10,115 

1926 . 

14,455 

5.156 

9,299 

1927 . 

14,897 

4,707 

5,059 

9.838 

1928 . 

15,692 

6,776 

6,009 

5,851 

9,9»3 

1929 . 

16,329 

5,884 

10,478 


Education. — Schools of all grades are included under the term of 
public school. The same boards of trustees control the schools from the 
kindergarten to entrance to the university. All schools are supported by 
taxes levied by the local board, supplemented by Government grants, which 
are distributed to encourage elementary, secondary, and technical education 
and agricultural training. In 1929 there were 3,640 schools, 64 being 
consolidated schools and 13 being rural high schools, with 164,850 pupils. 
There are Normal schools at Calgary, Camrose and Edmonton for the 
training of teachers. The attendance during 1929 was 801. The University 
of Alberta, organised in 1907, had, in 1928-29, 1,516 students. 

Justice and Crime. — Judicial power of the province is vested in the 
Supreme Court, consisting of two divisions, the appellate and trial divisions. 
The judges are appointed by the Dominion Government, and hold office for 
life unless impeacned bjr Parliament. There are also minor Courts of Civil 
and Criminal Jurisdiction. The district courts have full jurisdiction over 
all matters up to 600 dollars. By the Small Debts Act of 1918, as amended 
in 1924, Justices have jurisdiction over matters up to 100 dollars. There 
are also Juvenile Courts having power to try boys and girls under 16 years 
of ^e. 

The system of procedure in civil and criminal cases conforms as nearly as 
possible to the English system. 

Einanoe. — The revenue of the province is derived from the following 
sources (1) Dominion subsidies ; (2) School lands ; and (8) Provincial 
sources. 
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- 

1926 

1927 

1928 1 

1920 

1980 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

Dollars 

11,912,128 

11,894,827 

Dollars 

12,263,400 

12,479,880 

Dollars 

16,149,896 

15,870,118 

Dollars 

15,265,084 

13,686,261 

Dollars 

15,829,865 

16,402,884 


1 Fifteen months ending March 31, 1928. 


The gross bonded debt of the province March 31, 1930, amounted to 
106,888,380 dollars. Of this amount 38,936,134 dollars represent assets 
which are self-supporting. There are other revenue producing but not 
self-sustaining assets amounting to 6,500,000 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Alberta is pre-eminently an agricultural 
province. Within the surveyed area of the province, which comprises about 
85,000,000 acres, there are about 60,000,000 acres which may be classed as 
lands capable of agricultural development. Up to the present, however, 
little more than one-sixth of this area has been brought under cultivation. 

For particulars of agricultural production and live-stock, see under Canada 
above. The wool clip for 1930 was 3,116,000 lbs. 

Grain elevators (1929-30), 1,707, with a capacity of 64,647,000 bushels. 

A coal survey of Alberta by the Geological Survey of Canada places the 
coal area at 16,588 square miles containing 90,000 million tons, 80,000 million 
being lignite. The output in 1929 vras 7,147,350 tons, valued at 22,896,024 
dollars. Natural gas is found abundantly in numerous localities. In 1929, 
18,846,900 cubic feet, valued at 4,583,117 dollars, was consumed. High 
grade gasoline is profitably extracted from the gas in Turner Valley. In 
1929, 992,000 barrels of crude petroleum were produced, valued at 3,476,620 
dollars. Immense deposits of bituminous sand containing on an average 15 
to 18 per cent, bitumen are situated in the McMurray district in northern 
Alberta. Value of total mineral production in 1929, 34,652,128 dollars. 

Alberta has 12,072,960 acres of forest reserves. 

The lakes of the province abound in whitefish, pickerel, pike and trout, 
but the industry is not developed to any great extent Value of fish 
marketed, 1928, 725,050 dollars. 

Manufacturing in the province : Flour, oatmeal, cement, and linseed oil 
mills, pork and beef packing houses, clay, brass and iron, glass, wood, 
clothing, canning, biscuit and macaroni factories, large railway repair shops 
and oil refineries. 

Statistics of manufactures for 1928 ; number of industrial establishments, 
778 ; capital, 92,190,476 dollars ; number of employees, 10,659 ; salaries and 
wages, 11,882,772 dollars; cost of materials, 59,398,697 dollars; value of 
products, 100,744,401 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — The principal exports of the pro- 
vince consist of grain, live-stock, meat and meat products, wool, fish, 
butter, eggs, mining and timber products. 

Length of railway lines 5,568 miles in 1929. Alberta’s modern telephone 
system is owned and operated by the Provincial Government except in the 
town of Banff and city of Edmonton, Automatic exchanges are operated 
at Calgary, Lethbridge, and Medicine Hat and Drumheller. 209,939 miles 
of wire serve 327 exchanges and 283 toll stations. There are 80,602 rural 
and urban subscribers, and first-class long distance service is available to all 
points in the Province and to every otner Province in the Dominion and 
every State in the United States as well as to Mexico, Cuba and many points 
in Europe. 
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Books of Reference. 

Official Publications of the Departments of Affriculttire, Education, Provincial 
Secretary, Public Works, Municipal Aflairs, Railways and Telephones, Estimates, Public 
Accounts, Public Health, Police, Public Utility Commissioners, Workmen's Compensation 
Board, Superintendent Neghcted Children, Insurance, Scientific and Industrial Research 
Council. (All of these may be obtained free upon application.) 

Place Names of Alberta. Published by the Department for the Interior. Ottawa, 1928. 
Sixth Census of Canada 1926. Alberta. 

Alberta : Charts of ProgresB, Booklets bv Publicity Coirmissioner, Edmonton. 

Blue (J.), History of Alberta. Chicago, 1924 

MacRae (A. O.), History of the Province of Alberta. Calgary, 1912. 

Short tA.) and Doughty (A. G.), Canada and its Provinces: The Prairie Provinces. 
Toronto, 1914. 

27iu?affg(L.), Alberta. London, 1912. 

See also under Canada. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Constitution and Government. — British Columbia (then known as New 
Caledonia) and Vancouver Island originally formed part of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s concession. In 1849 Vancouver, and in 1858 British Columbia, 
were constituted Crown Colonies, and in 1866 the two Colonies were united. 
On July 20th, 1871, British Columbia entered the Canadian Confederation, 
and is represented by 6 members in the Senate, and 14 in the House of 
Commons of Canada. 

The Provincial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of 48 members on the system of executive administration 
known as a “ responsible government.” The Assembly is elected for five 
years, every adult, male or female (British subjects), having resided six 
months in the Province, duly registered, being entitled to vote. 

Lieutenant-Oovemor, — His Honour Robert K. Bruce (1926). 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of Railways, — Hon. S. F. Tolmie,, P.C. 

Provincial Secretary and Commissioner of Fisheries. — Hon. S. L. Howe, 

Attorney-General, — Hon. R. H. Pooley, K C. 

Minister of Lands, — Hon. N. S. Lougheed. 

Minister of Finance and Minister of Industries. — Hon. J. W. Jones, 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon, William Atkinson, 

Minister of Mines and Minister of Labour. W. A. McKenzie. 

Minister of Ptiblic Works. — Hon. R. W. Bruhn, 

Minister of Educaiion. — Hon. J. Hinchhffe. 

President of the Council. — Hon. W. C. Shelly, 

Minister without Portfolio, — ‘Hon, R. L. Maitla'nd^ K.C. 

Agent-General in London. — Hoii. F. P. Burden^ British Columbia House, 
1/3, Regent Street, S.W.l. 

Area and Population. — British Columbia, Canada’s Maritime Province 
on the Pacific Ocean, has an area of 872,630 square miles, of which 369,191 
square miles are land area, and 2,489 square miles water area, but exclusive 
of territorial seas. It lies between latitudes 49 degrees and 60 degrees 
north. 

The subdivisions of the Prbvince are as follows : Kootenays, east and 
est, 26,346 square miles; Yale, 10,462; Lillooet, 16,100; Vancouver and 
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Westminster, 7,066; Cariboo, 148,594 ; Skeena, 123,896 ; Vancouver 
Island and Comox, 20,952. 

The last census (1921) places the population at 624,682 ; in 1911 the 
population was 392,480; and in 1901 it was 178,657. Census Bureau estimate 
(1929), 591,000. 

Some of the principal cities and towns are : Victoria (the capital), 
population, (1921), 60,000 ; Vancouver, 344,000 ; New Westminster, 15,450 ; 
Nanaimo, 9,088; North Vancouver, 13,492; Nelson, 7,000; Prince Rupert, 
7,600. 

The movement of the population for five years was as follows : — 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1924 

10,119 

4,038 

5,004 

6,115 

1925 

10,342 

10,063 

4,223 

4,945 

5,897 

1926 

4,418 

5,474 

5,750 

4,589 

1927 

] 0,084 1 

4,720 

4,334 

1928 j 

10,312 

4,901 

5,901 

4,111 


Education. — A complete system of free and non-sectarian education 
was established by Act in 1872. Attendance is compulsory from the age of 
seven to fifteen. The central control is vested in the Council of Public 
Instruction, composed of the members of the Executive Council. 

There were 79 high schools, with 14,545 enrolled pupils and 515 teachers 
and 10 junior high schools with 4,797 pupils, and 126 teachers in 1929. The 
number of elementary schools was 1,012, with 3,079 teachers and 96,913 
pupils. There were 32 superior schools with 669 pupils and 33 teachers. 
The Provincial University was founded by Act in 1908. It began operations 
as a teaching institution in 1914, and in 1929-30 there were 1,900 students, 
with 248 more at Victoria College. There are 2 normal schools, with 365 
students in attendance in 1929-80. 


Eiuaiice. — Revenue and expenditure : — 



Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 


Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

19,621,208 

19,381,611 

21,775,869 

21,476,272 

21,227,916 

21,675,076 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

20,628,080 

21,136,348 

21,181,488 

20,788,095 

21,859,677 

24,596,393 


1929-30 estimates of revenue and expenditure amount to 25,000,000 
dollars, and for 1930-31 to 28,000,000 dollars. 

On March 31, 1929, the gross funded debt totalled 97,642,736 dollars; 
sinking funds 18,568,711 dollars. 


Production and Industry. — British Columbia produced in 1929, 
minerals to the value of 68,245,443 dollars ; fish, 23,930,692 dollars ; 
agricultural produce, 62,632,890 dollars; and lumber, lath, shingles and 
pulpwood valued at 93,301,000 dollars. 

Particulars of the agricultural output and numbers of live-stock are given 
under Canada above. The wool clip in 1930 was 1,103,000 lbs. 

The mineral output in 1928 and 1929 was as follows 
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Minerals 

1928 

1929 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Gold, placer . . . ounces 

Gold, lode ... do. 

Silver . . . do. 

Lead .... pounds 

Copper . . . . do. 

Zinc .... do. 

Coal and Coke . . . long tons 

Structural materials 

Miscellaneous products . 

Total of above . 

8,424 

188,087 

10,627,167 

805,140,792 

97,908,810 

181,763,147 

2,526,702 

Dollars 
143,208 
3,888,097 
6,182,461 
13,961,412 
14,265 242 
9,984,613 
12,083,510 
3,408,686 
905,354 

6,983 

145,389 

9,918,800 

802,346,268 

101,483,857 

172,090,841 

2,251,252 

Dollars 

118,711 

3,004,419 

6,256,270 

15,269,696 

18,375,682 

9,268,792 

11,266,260 

3,921,758 

1,773,845 

1 - 

05,372,583 

- 

68,245,443 


Statistics of manufactures for 1928 (exclusive of construction and custom 
and repairs industries) : Industrial establishments, 1,624; capital, 367,898,589 
dollars ; employees, 48,984 ; wages and salaries, 58,734,703 dollars ; cost of 
materials, 137,185,812 dollars ; gross value of products, 270,851,669 dollars. 

The total available water power of the Province has been estimated at 
over six million h.p., of which 559,792 h.p. was developed at the end of 
1929. 

Commerce. — in 1928-29 the imports amounted to 94,041,183 dollars, and 
the exports to 237,583,500 dollars. Exports consisted of minerals (chiefly 
gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc and coal), grain, sea products (chiefly salmon, 
halibut, herrings, whale products and oil), lumber, furs, skins, pulp and 
paper, fruit, etc. 

The catch of whales off the coast of British Columbia totalled 388 in 
1929 (305 in 1928). 

Communications and Shipping. — The Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National lines are at present the principal railways in the Province. 
The C.P. R. has three main lines, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Railway, the Kettle Valley Railway, and several branches connecting 
with Unitea States railway systems, also steamboat connections on the 
inland lakes, besides a large fleet of ocean-going and coasting steamers. 
The Canadian National has two main lines, diverging in Yellowhead Pass, 
Mount Robson Park, one with ocean terminus at Prince Rupert and the 
other at Vancouver, besides steamship lines. The Pacific Great Eastern 
Ry., owned and operated W the Province, runs north and south through 
the heart of the country. Tne railway mileage in 1928 was 5,280. British 
Columbia has a greater number of telephones per capita than any other 
province, having a total of 127,387 on January 1, 1930. 

In the fiscal year of 1928-29, 10,667 sea-going vessels entered inwards, 
10,805 sea-going vessels cleared outwards; and 41,420 coastwise vessels 
entered and 41,527 cleared. 

Banking.— Bank clearings for five years 1925, 941,516,745 dollars ; 
1926, 1,038,843,176 dollars ; 1927, 1,085,902,893 dollars ; 1928, 

1,288,246,552 dollars; 1929, 1,445,640,200 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Official Reports of the various DepartmentsJMlnes, Forestry, Fisheries, Agriculture, 
Labour and Land), and the publications of the Bui^au of Provincial Information. 

British Columbia Manual. Victoria. Annual. 
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British Columbia, Canada, Victoria (official Handbook).. 

Brown (A. G.), British Columbia. Its history, people, commerce, industries and 
resources. London, 1912, 

Chronicles of Canada : British Columbia, Toronto, 1914. 

Colliton (W. H.), In the Wake of the War Canoe. London, 1916. 

Deavtlle(A. S.), Postal Systems and Postage Stamps of Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia, 1849-71. Victoria, 1928. 

Fairford (F.), British Columbia. London, 1914. 

Fr€t 7 mn (L. R.), Dowp the Columbia. London, 1922. 

E.), Year ]$ook of British Columbia London. 

Howay (P. W.) and Scholefield (B. O. S.), British Columbia from the Earliest Days to 
the Present. Victoria, 1914. 

Howay (P. W.), The Early History of the Fraser River Mines. Victoria, 1026. 

Robevti (M.), On the Old Trail . Through British Columbia after Forty Years. London, 
1927. 

Short (A.) and Doughty (A. G.), Canada and its Provinces : British Columbia. Toronto, 
1914. 

See also under Canada. 


HAKXTOSA. 

Constitution and Oovernment. — Manitoba was known as the Red 
River Settlement before its entry into the Dominion in 1870. The Provin- 
cial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative 
Assembly of 55 members elected for five years. Women have been 
enfranchised. Proportional representation has been adopted for the 10 seats 
in the City of Winnipeg, and the transferable vote for all other constituencies. 
The province is represented by 6 members in the Senate and 17 in the 
House of Commons of Canada. The Crown lands and other natural resources 
of the Province, formerly in the hands of the Dominion Government, were 
transferred to the Province as from July 15, 1930. 

Lieutenard-Oovernor, — His Honour J. D. McGregor (January, 1929). 

The Members of the Ministry are as follows 

Premier, President of the Council, Provincial Trea^rcr.-— Hon. John 
Bracken. 

Minister of Mines and Natural Resources^ Provincial Lands Cornmis- 
sioner, aiul Provincial Secretary. — Hon. Donald G. McKenzie. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. W. R. Cluhh. 

Provincial Secretary and Municipal Commissioner.— Won. D. L. McLeod. 

Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, and Railway Commissioner . — 
Hon, A. Prefontaine. 

Minister of Education. — Hon. R. A. Jloey. 

Attorney -General and Minister of Telephones aiul Telegra 2 )hs. — Hon. W. J. 
Major, K.C. 

Minister of 'health and Public Welfare. — Hon. Edward W. MoiUgomery, 

M.D. 

State of parties in Legislative Assembly ; Progressive (Government), 28 ; 
Conservative, 15 ; Liberal, 7 ; Labour, 3 ; Independent, 2, 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 251,832 square 
miles (224,777 sq. miles land and 27,055 so. miles water). In 1912 its 
boundaries were extended to the shores of Hudson Bay. (See map States- 
man’s Year Book, 1912.) The population in 1911 was 461,894, in 1916, 
553,860, in 1921, 610,118, in 1926, 639,056. The rural population in 1921 was 
348,502(184,775 in 1901), 360,861 in 1926. The number of houses in 1921 
was 117,541 (49,784 in 1901) ; the number of families in 1921 was 128,984 
(51,056 in 1901). Population of the principal cities (1926) Winnipeg 
(capital), 191,99^ (Greater Winnipeg, 336,200 in 1929); Brandon, 16,443; 
Portage la Prairie, 6,613 ; St. Boniface, 14,187, 
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Vital statistics for 4 years : — 


Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Year 

Births 

Marriages | 

Deaths 

1920 

14,627 

4 537 

6,335 

1928 

14,604 * 

5,170 I 

5 306 

1927 

14,147 

4,71G 

5,809 

1929 

14,273 

5,269 

5,808 


Education. — Education is locally controlled, as in all the provinces, 
and is supported by local taxation and Government grants. The University 
of Manitoba, founded in 1877 in Winnipeg, had (in 1929-30) 2,844 full 
course students in all courses. There were (1928-29) 4,272 teachers and 
160,517 pupils in the 4,166 public schoolrooms. There are 126 intermediate 
schools, having one room for high school work, 10 high schools, 44 junior 
high schools, 10 collegiate departments, and 21 collegiate institutes. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

Revenue. | 

Expenditure. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1925 1 

7,259 520 

7,134,885 

1928 

10,741,076 

11,243,098 

1926 

10,870 258 

10,269,809 

1929 

12,435,110 

12,438,104 

1927 

11,2.38,570 

10,531,929 

1930 

13,992,505 

13,802,934 


^ Eight months. 


Provincial funded debt, April 80, 1929; 87,701,771 dollars. Estimated 
assets, 136,875,364 dollars. 

Production and Industry,— The southern part of Manitoba is rich 
agricultural land, while the northern two- thirds of the province form part of 
the Canadian shield, an area underlain by pre-Cambrian rocks which have 
been proved to be rich in mineral deposits in other parts of Canada. 
Estimated arable land, 25,000,000 acres, oi which about 30 per cent, is under 
cultivation. For particulars of agricultural production and number of live- 
stock, see imder Canada above. The wool clip for 1930 was 1,268,000 lbs. 

Total value of minerals, 1929, 4,459,756 dollars, largely building 
material and gypsum. The Province has proved gold and copper deposits 
of great extent, which are being developed. The numerous lakes in Manitoba 
furnish large quantities of excellent fish. Value marketed in 1929, 
2,634,705 dollars. Forest reserves in Manitoba 2,477,623 acres. 

Statistics of manufactures for 1928 : 871 industrial establishments, 
with a capital of 159,721,124 dollars ; employees, 26,166 ; wages and salaries, 
32,669,223 dollars; cost of materials used, 88,284,693 dollars; and value 
of products, 159,435,094 dollars. 

Communications.— In the year 1929, the Province had 4,294 miles 
of railway as compared with 3,074 miles in 1907. There are (1929) 
318,697 miles of telephone wire in Manitoba, and 79,546 telephones. 

Books of Beferenoe 

Official publications of the various provincial government departments. 

BiUIetins, Sixth Census of Canada : Manitoba. Ottawa, 1926. 

Kitto (P. H.), Manitoba ; Its Development and Opportunities. Ottawa. 

Natural Resources of the Prairie Province. Ottawa, 1923. 

The Hudson Bay Railway Belt and Hudson Bay, Ottawa. 

BoAm (H. J.), and Brown (A. 0.), The Prairie ftovinces of Canada. London, 1014, 

Chroaioles of Canada. Toronto 1914. 
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Canada and its Provinces. Toronto, 1914. 

Me William (M.), Manitoba Milestones. London, 1928, 
The Hudson Bay Region, Ottawa, 

See also under Canada. 


NEW BETINSWICK. 

Constitution and Government.— New Brunswick was discovered by 
Jacques Cartier in 1534. It was acquired by the English under the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713, and was settled by the English as early as 1761. In 1784 
it was separated from Nova Scotia. The Government is at present vested in 
a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 48 members elected 
for five years. Franchise— any male or female British subject of full age, 
after six months’ residence. Last election, August, 1925 : — Liberals 12, 
Conservatives 35, Independents 1. The province is represented by 10 
members of the Senate and 11 in the Canadian House of Commons. 

Lieutenant’Oovemor, — Hon. H. H. McLean, 

The members of the Ministry are as follows (1925) : — 

Premier and Attorney-General. — Hon. J. B. M. Baxter. 

Provincial Secretary and Treasurer. — Hon. A. J. Leger. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. Lewis Smith. 

Minister of Health and Labour. — Hon. Dr. H. I. Taylor. 

President of Executive Gouncil . — Hon. L. P. D. Tilley. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. D. A. Stewart. 

Minister of Lands and Mines — Hon. C. D. Richards. 

Minister without Portfolio. — Hon. E. A. Reilly y K.C. 

Area and Population, — The area of the Province is 27,985 square 
miles, of which 27,911 square miles are land area. There are 7| million acres 
of Crown lands, principally lumber lands. The population in 1921 was 
387,876; in 1911, 351,889. The rural population in 1921 was 265,648. 
Population of the principal cities (1921):— Saint John, 47,166 ; Moncton, 
17,488 ; Fredericton (capital), 8,U4. 

Education. — Education is free and undenominational. There are three 
Universities. The University of New Brunswick, at Fredericton, founded 
in 1800, had 168 students in 1922; the Mount Allison University at Sack- 
ville had 265 students; and the University of St. Joseph’s College at 
Memramcook had 53 undergraduates in 1923. There were (1927) 80,690 
pupils and 2,533 teachers in the 2,311 public schools. Total expenditure 
on public schools in 1926-27, 3,071,315 dollars. 

Finance.— The finance for recent years is shown as follows (years ended 
October 31) : — 


Year 

Ordinary 

Revenue 

Ordinary 

Expenditure 

Year 

Ordinary I 
Revenue 

Ordinary 

Expenditure 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Dollars 

8,117,445 

3 445,878 
3,838,084 

Dollars 

3,046,869 

8,708,971 

3,827,960 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Dollars 

2,667,611 

4,382,656 

4,933,029 

Dollars 

4,154,780 

4,145.820 

4,917,287 


Funded debt, October 31, 1927, 36,554,409 dollars. 

Production and Industry,— New Brunswick is productive in agricul- 
tural manufacture, mining, fishing, and forest products. The total area 
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under field crops in 1927 was 889,276 acres. For particulars of agricultural 
production and live-stock see under Canada, pp, 290, 291. The wool clip for 
1930 was 875,000 lbs. 

The Government owns over 10,600 square miles of forests and a similar 
area is owned privately. In 1926 the total timber cut in New Brunswick 
from both Crown and Private Lands, including sawn lumber, lath, shingles, 
railway ties, pulpwood, etc., was in excess of 730 million feet, board 
measure. Of this amount sawn lumber formed 405 million feet and pulp- 
wood was equivalent to 239 million feet. The total value of forest products, 
including sawn lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and paper, etc., and also 
pulpwood exported totals over 30,000,000 dollars. The capital invested in 
sawmills, pulp mills, logging and driving equipment, etc., is placed at 
42,000,000 dollars, and wages amount to over 7,500,000 dollars annually. 

A considerable variety of minerals is known to exist in the Province, 
such as iron, copper, antimony, lead, zinc, tungsten, manganese, bituminous 
coal, gypsum, oil shale, salt, diatom ite. The only active mining in the 
year 1929 was in coal, copper, antimony, and gypsum. Quantities of good 
limestone exist in the southern part ot the Province, and are quarried for 
lime, the pulp industry and as a fertilizing agent. Various granites arc 
quarried and manufactured at St. George, and there is an active industry in 
pulpstones at Quarryville. Natural gas and oil are produced near Moncton. 
Coal output, 1928, 207,738 short tons. 

In 1927 there were 872 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
99,087,327 dollars, employing 18,970 persons; salaries and wages, 14,999,101 
dollars ; cost of materials, 42,780,582 dollars ; value of products, 72,666,665 
dollars. 

The total value of fisheries in 1928 was 4,996,898 dollars, and in 1927, 
4,406,602 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— The exports of the Province in 
1928-29 amounted to 71,896,273 dollars ; the imports for consumption to 
24,764,939 dollars. 

The Province had 1,935 miles of steam railway operating in 1927, as com- 
pared with 1,503 miles in 1907. In 1927 there were 47,993 miles of telephone 
wire and 31,254 telephones. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Itiilletin : Sixth Censu.s of Canada. Ottawa, 1921 

New Brunswick : Its Natural Resources. Ottawa, 1930. 

Canada and its Provinces. Toronto, 1914. 

Chronicles of Canada. Toronto, 1914. 

Thomas {L 0.), The Province of New Brunswick, Canada. Ottawa, 1930. 

See also under Canada. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

The first permanent settlement was made by the French early in the 
seventeenth century, and the province was called Acadia until finally ceded 
to the British by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 

Constitution and Government— Under the “ British North America 
Act” of 1867 the Legislature of Nova Scotia may exclusively make laws in 
relation to local matters, including direct taxation within the Province, 
and the administration of justice. The Legislature of Nova Scotia consists 
of a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed and paid by the Federal Government, 
and holding office for five years ; and a House of Assembly of 38 members, 
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chosen by popular vote every five years. The province is represented in the 
Dominion Senate by 10 members, and in the House of Commons by 14. 

The franchise and eligibility to the Legislature are granted to every 
person, whether male or female, if of full age (21 years), a British subject, 
and a resident for one year in the county of which the polling district forms 
part, and if not by law otherwise disqualified, or in receipt of aid as a pauper, 

Lieutcnant-Qovemor . — His Honour The Hon. Frank StaTtfield (appointed 
November, 1930). 

The Members of the Ministry aie as follows (appointed 1930) : — 
Premier and Minister of Public Works and Mines . — Col. the Hon. G. S. 
Harrington^ K.C. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. 0. P. Goucher. 

Attorney -General and Minister of La'nds and Forests, — Hon. W. L. Ilallf 

K.C. 

Minister of Highways . — Hon. P. C. Black. 

Provincial Secretary-Treasurer . — Hon. J. Doull. 

Mi/nister of Health . — Dr. G, H. Mu>rphy. 

Ministers Without Portfolio. — Hon. J. Fred. Fraser ; Hon. A. Parsons. 

Area and Population- — The area of the Province is 21,428 square 
miles, of which 21,068 square miles are land area, and 360 square miles 
water area. The population in 1929 was 550,000 (estimated) ; in 1921 was 
523,837 ; in 1911, 492,338 ; in 1901, 459,574 ; and in 1891, 450,396. 

Population of the principal cities and towns (1921): — Halifax, 58,372; 
Sydney, 22,545 ; Glace Bay, 17,007 ; Dartmouth, 7,899 : Amherst, 9,998 ; 
New Glasgow, 8,974 ; Sydney Mines, 8,327 ; Truro, 7,562 ; Yarmouth, 
7,093. 

The vital statistics for three years are as follows : — 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

1 Deaths 

Excess of births 

1 926-27 

11,134 

2,861 

i 0,259 

4,875 

1927-28 

11,062 

3,256 

6,077 

4,985 

1928-29 

10,931 

3,256 

6,202 1 

4,729 


Religion. — The denominations according to the Census of 1921 were: — 
Roman Catholics, 160,802; Presbyterians, 109,860; Baptists, 86,833; 
Anglicans, 85,604; Methodists, 59,066; and Congi’egationalists, 2,372. 

There are also various other sects with small numbers of adherents. 

Education. — Education in Nova Scotia is free, compulsory, and 
undenominational. Besides the elementary schools, high schools and acade. 
mies, there are in Halifax a Maritime Provinces school for the blind and one 
for the deafi A large Provincial Agricultural College is established at Truro ; 
also a Normal School for the training of teachers. The Provincial Technical 
College grants degrees in civil, mining, chemical and electrical engineering. 
It also conducts correspondence courses in numerous subjects. Besides this 
central institution there are, working under its supervision, coal mining 
schools near all the cedlieries, and engineering and technical schools of various 
kinds in the industrial centres. 

The total expenditure on education in 1928 was 8,781,2X7 dollars. The 
Province has 9 universities and colleges ; 3,319 schools, with 8,368 teachers 
and U2,898 pupils* 
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Justice and Crime. — Justice in Nova Scotia is administered by the 
following courts ; Courts for the collection of small debts ; county courts ; 
inferior courts in criminal cases ; courts of superior jurisdiction ; a divorce 
court and probate courts. The supreme court of appeal is composed of a 
chief justice and six judges. There are also courts for the revision of 
assessment rolls and voters lists, and a court for juvenile delinquents. 

In 1928-29, 2,740 persons were imprisoned for various crimes and misde- 
meanours. 


Finance. — in Nova Scotia there is no general direct Government taxation. 
The revenue is raised from the Dominion subsidy ; royalty on coal and 
other minerals ; succession duty ; special taxes on banks, incorporated 
companies, partnerships, automobiles and theatres, marriage licences, and 
statutory fees. 

Revenue, expenditure, and debt for five years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure j 

Debt 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1924 

5,461,383 

6,577,872 

31,159,640 

1925 

4,467,484. 

5,969,544 

86,000,928 

1926 

6,744,574 

6,827.042 

85,253,828 

1927 

6,517,072 

6,566,148 

41,708,457 

1928 

6,938,629 

7,548,077 

43,767,113 


Production and Industry. — Nova Scotia is largely an agricultural 
Province. Fruit-growing is specially profitable, and apples are the most 
important fruit grown ; in 1980 the estimated crop was about 2,000,000 
barrels. Nova Scotia is admirably adapted for dairying. Owing to the cool, 
moist climate, fodder may be raised easily, and the pastures are excellent. 
For particulars of agricultural production and live-stock, su under Canada 
above. The wool clip for 1930 was 1,638,000 lbs. 

Principal Minerals are (Sept. 30, 1929): coal, 6,339,492 tons; coke, 
4.59,305 tons; tar, 7,012,027 tons; gold, 1,568 ozs. ; gypsum, 1,021,081 
tons ; salt, 30,625 tons. 

The known coal fields embrace 1,000 square miles. The gold districts cover 
about 10,250 square miles. 

The estimated forest area of Nova Scotia is over 12,000 square miles. 
The principal trees are spruce, fir, hemlock, pine, birch, oak and maple. 
The estimated value of the forest products in 1926 reached the sum of 
14,600,000 dollars. 

The fisheries of the Province in 1929 had a value of 11,455,491 dollars, 
including cod fishery, 3,504,683 dollars, and lobster fishery, 8,210,604 
dollars. In 1929, 7,446,835 dollars were invested in this industry, and 
about 16,000 men were employed. 

The humber of industrial establishments was (in 1928) 1,408, with 
a capital invested of 118,050,902 dollars, employing 18,000 wage-earners; 
wages and salaries, 16,230,000 dollars; value of products, 107,900,000 
dollars. 


Oomnieroe and Commnnioations. — ^The imports entered for con- 
sumption during 1927 were 23,479,462 dollars ; the exports, 63,226,985 
dollars. 
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The country is covered with a network of railways, 1,461 miles in extent. 
There are 18,000 miles of highways. Besides this, subsidised boats ply 
round the shores making regular calls at all the important ports. 

In 1928 there were 76,936 miles of telephone wire and 41,219 telephones. 

Books of Eeference. 

Bourinot (Sir J.), Builders of Nova Scotia. 

Canada and its Provinces ; Nova Scotia. Toronto, 1914. 

Chronicles of Canada : Nova Scotia. Toronto, 1914. 

Haliburton (T. C ), Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia.— History of 
Nova Scotia. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Nova Scotia Historical Society and Nova Scotia 
Institute of Science. 

Willson (Beekles)t Nova Scotia, The Province that has been passed by. London 1912. 


ONTARIO. 

Constitution and Government. — From I79i to 1867 Ontario was 
called Upper Canada. The Provincial Government is administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, a cabinet, and one chamber with 112 members. The 
latter are elected for four years by a general franchise. Women have the 
vote and can be elected to the chamber. 

LieuteTiant-Oovernor, — The Honourable W. D. Ross. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows ; — 

Premier f President of Council and Minister of Education . — Hon. G. S. 
Henry. 

Attorney -General. — Hon. W. H. Price^ K.C. 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. E. A. Dunlop. 

Secretary and Registrar, — Hon. L. Macaulay. 

Minister of Agriculture . — Hon. T. L. Kennedy. 

Minister of Public Works and Labour . — Hon. J. D. Monteith, 

Minister of Lands and Forests . — Hon. W. F, Finlayson, 

Minister of Mines.^lAou. Charles McCrea. 

Minister of Health,-— Hon, J. M. Robb. 

Minister of Welfare . — Hon. W. G. Martin. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. R. J. Cooke, Hon. F. T. Syme. 


Agent-General in London. — Wm. C. Noxon, 163 Strand, W.C. 2. 

At the elections for the Provincial Legislature held on October 30, 1929, 
the following parties were returned: — Conservatives, 90; Progressives, 6; 
Liberals, 12 ; United Farmers of Ontario, 1 ; Labour, 4 ; total 112. 

Area and Population. — The greatest extent of the Province from east 
to west is 1,000 miles and from north to south 1,076 miles. The area is 
407,262 square miles (366,880 sq. miles land area and 41,382 water). The 
Province is roughly divided into two sections by a line running westward 
from Mattawa on the Ottawa River to Georgian Bay— southern (or old) 
Ontario, the older settled portion, with an area of about 77,000 square miles, 
and northern (or new) Ontario, with an area of about 830,000 square miles, of 
which 146,400 square miles, the district of Patricia, was added in 1912. 
Estimated population of the principal cities (1928): — Toronto (capital), 
669,899 ; Ottawa, 121,000 ; Hamilton, 127,447 ; London, 66,132. 

The estimated population for 1929 was 8,271,800. The population of 
the City of Toronto in 1929 was officially estimated at 606,370. The Indian 
opulation of the Province in 1921 was 26,436. 
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Education. — There is a complete State system of elementary and 
secondary schools. There is one provincial University — the University of 
Toronto, founded in 1827, with (1927) 659 professors and lecturers. The 
other Universities are Queen’s at Kingston, Western Ontario at London, 
McMaster at Toronto, and Ottawa in Ottawa, which are private foundations. 
The first two are now undenominational and are aided by the State. The 
Royal Military College at Kingston is maintained by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. There were, in 1928, 7,219 elementary scL'Ools and 483 secondary day 
schools, attended W 724,989 pupils. There are 19,863 certificated teachers 
engaged in these elementary and secondary schools. The total expenditure 
by the Government of Ontario on education in 1929 was 10,278,187 dollars. 

Finance. — The revenues of the Province are derived from the sale of Crown 
lands, timber, mining, liquor sales, amusement, gasoline and betting taxes, 
succession duties and other fees, supplemented by a subsidy from the 
Dominion. The revenue and expenditure in recent years were as follow : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

46,602,803 

60,841,042 

56,306,224 

51,710,168 

51,653,183 

55,947,001 

1927- 28 

1928- 20 

1929- 30 

58,426,982 

64.549,717 

57,325,000 

58,198,746 

61,906,824 

57,953,000 


Production and Industry.— -The Province is rich in agricultural and 
mineral resources. The land under cultivation is about 14,000,000 acres, more 
than 1,000,000 additional acres are cleared, and 26,358,000 acres are assessed. 
Of the total land surface of the Province, which is 234,000,000 acres, the 
amount of arable land is much larger than the portion now under cultivation. 
Beyond the cultivated portion it is estimated that northern Ontario alone 
contains some 20,000,000 acres of alluvial soil, not including the vast stretches 
of agricultural land south and west of James Bay. The farm values for 1928 
were: — Land, 940,311,406 dollars; buildings, 618,209,271 dollars; im- 
plements, 171,181,259 dollars ; and live-stock, 239,493,997 dollars. For 
particulars of agricultural production and live-stock see under Canada abo'vc. 
The wool clip for 1930 was 6,325,000 lbs. 

The mineral production in 1929 included gold, 1,622,689 ozs., value 
33,543,913 dollars; silver, 8,753,859 ozs,, 4,649,276 dollars; nickel in 
matte exported, 14,069 short tons; nickel, metallic, 70,741,300 lbs. ; nickel 
oxide, 14,916,784 lbs. ; copper in matte exported, 8,449 short tons ; 
copper, metallic, 71,917,576 lbs. ; platinum metals, 27,446 ozs.; Portland 
cement, 4,624,712 barrels; crude petroleum, 121,125 barrels; natural gas, 
8,572,900 m. cubic feet. Total value of metallic minerals in 1928, 71,267,003 
dollars, and in 1929, 83,330,153 dollars. Non-metallic minerals and struc- 
tural materials in 1928 were worth 28,816,119 dollars, and in 1929, 
33,228,758 dollars. The total value of the mineral production of Ontario 
in 1928 was 100,306,919 dollars as against 116,558,911 dollars in 1929. 

Total area of forests 240,000 square miles ; chief timber is spruce, pine 
and poplar. 

In 1928 Ontario had 9,900 manufacturing establishments, with a capital 
of 2,276,921,056 dollars, employing 320,729 wage-earners ; wages and salaries, 
891,375,947 dollars; cost of materials, 1,034,501,240 dollars; gross value 
of products, 1,949,724,119 dollars. 
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CoittinilllicatioilS.'^There were in 1927, 51,989 miles of public road 
with an expenditure during 1926-27 of 13,383,702 dollars. In 1926 there 
were 10,908 miles of steam railway in Ontario, as compared with 7,368 in 
1907. There were (1925) 1,241,647 miles of telephone wires and 611,286 
telephones in 1926. 


Books of Beferenoe. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Sixth Gcnsns of Canada. Ottawa, 1921. 

See also under Canada. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

This island was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497 ; it was first 
settled by the French, but was taken from them in 1768. It was annexed to 
Nova Scotia in 1763, and constituted a separate colony in 1769. 

Constitution and Government. — Prince Edward Island entered the 
Confederation on July 1, 1873. The Provincial Government is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 30 members, who 
are elected for 4 years, half by real property holders and the remainder by 
universal male and female suffrage. Women can also be elected to the 
Assembly. State of Parties (elected July, 1927) ; Liberals, 24 ; Conserva- 
tives, 6. 

LUutenanUGovernor. — Hon. Frank R. Eeartz, 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier^ Provincial Secretai'y^ Treasurer and Minister of AgricidtiLTC , — 

Hon. W. M. Lea, 

Minister of Public Works and Highways.— Ron, J. P. McIntyre, 

Attorney and Advocate- Creneral. — Hon. T. A. Campbell. 

Ministers withciU Portfolio. — Hon. J. Blanchard ; Hon. B. W. Le Page ; 
Hon. W. B. Butler \ Hon. J. F. McNeilly M.D. ; Hon. P. Sinclair. 

Area and Population, — The province, which is the smallest in the 
Dominion, lies at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is separated 
from the mainland of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by Northumberland 
Strait. The area of the island is 2,184 sq. miles. The total population 
(1921 census) was 88,616, The rural population in 1921 was 69,622 (88,304 
in 1901). Population of the principal cities (1921): — Charlottetown (capital), 
12,347 ; Summerside, 3,228. 

Beligion and Education.—The population of the Province at the 
census of 1921 was divided among the different creeds as follows ;—Roman 
Catholic, 39,312 ; Presbyterian, 26,946 ; Methodist, 11,408 ; Baptist, 6,316 ; 
Anglican, 5,067. There were (1930) 472 schools, 616 teachers, 17,180 
pupils. This is exclusive of 3 Roman Catholic convent schools at Tignish, 
Summerside and Charlottetown, with 651 pupils. There are two colleges, 
Prince of Wales College, head of the Provincial school system, and St. 
Dunstan's, a Roman Catholic institution, both in Charlottetown. Total 
expenditure on public education in 1928 was 485,137 dollars. 
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Finance— 

— 1925 I 192G 192r I 1928 I 1929 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Revenue .... 664,590 747,060 738,851 827,087 840,226 

Expenditure .... 714,195 724,958 851,981 828,646 836,436 

The expenditure does not include sinking fund or highway improvement, 
the outlay on the latter in 1929 being about 214,000 dollars. 

The total liabilities of the Province amounted on 31st December, 1929, to 
2,668,740 dollars; assets calculated at 1,685,505 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — The farm land occupied in 1921 was 
1,216,488 acres. Field crops in 1928 covered about 540,619 acres. The land 
in natural forest covers 866,996 acres, and in pasture 293,464. For 
particulars of agricultural production and live-stock see under Canada above. 
The wool clip for 1930 was 496,000 lbs. 

Silver fox breeding is extensively carried on, and pelts are shipped to 
United States and European markets ; breeding foxes are exported to all 
northern countries. The value of fur-bearing animals on farms in 1929 was 
estimated at 4,500,000 dollars. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1928 was 1,279, 407 dollars. Of the total, 
lobsters make up 832,431 dollars, smelts, cod, herring and oysters being, 
in the order named, the largest other items. 

The fishing season of 1928 showed a considerable falling off in production 
as compared with the previous year, notably in lobsters. Oysters abound in 
Richmond Bay, where the beds extend to 15,000 acres. The Dominion 
Government has possession and control of the oyster areas surrounding the 
Province. It is believed that the industry will soon be of major importance. 

In 1927 there were 291 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
8,081,604 dollars, employing 2,232 persons; salaries and wages, 687,849 
dollars; cost of materials, 2,855,438 dollars; value of products, 4,493,628 
dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — The trade of Prince Edward 
Island is chiefly with the other provinces of Canada and this inter-provincial 
trade does not appear in the trade statistics. In 1928-29 the exports to other 
countries amounted to 956,046 dollars; the imports entered for consump- 
tion to 1,808,713 dollars. In 1927 the province had 276 miles of railway. 
A railway and automobile ferry steamer of great power is in operation, 
connecting the lines of the Canadian National Railway in Prince Edward 
Island with those on the mainland. Daily steamship communication with 
the mainland was successfully maintained for the first time during the winter 
of 1917-18, and has since continued without interruption. In 1927 there 
were 6,623 miles of telephone wires and 4,669 telephones. 

Becks of Beference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Census of Canada. 

Handbook on Prince Edward Island. Issued by the Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 

Campbell (D. ), History of Prince Edward Island. 

Harvey (D. C.), The French Regime in Prince Edward Island. Oxford and London, 
1926. 

Pollard (J. B.), Historical Sketch of Prince Edward Island. 

Sutherland (G.), Geography, Natural and Civil History of Prince Edward Island. 

See also under Canada. 
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QUEBEC. 

Quebec was formerly known as New France or Canada from 1536 to 1763 ; 
as the Province of Quebec from 1763 to 1790 ; as Lower Canada from 1791 
to 1846 ; as Canada East from 1846 to 1867 ; and when, by the union of the 
four original provinces, the Confederation of the Dominion of Canada was 
formed, it again became known as the Province of Quebec. 

CORStitutioiI and Government.— The Provincial Government is 
modelled on that of the Dominion organization and is in the hands of a 
Lieutenant-Governor and a responsible Ministry, assisted by a Legislative 
Council of 24 members, appointed for life by the Lieutenant-Governor, and a 
Legislative Assembly of 85 members elected for 6 years. Members of both 
Houses receive 2,500 dollars per session. Quebec is the only Canadian 
Province in which women are not enfranchised or eligible for election to the 
Legislature, but a Bill is being presented by the Government at the session, 
1931, giving the married women of the Province a status in respect of legal 
rights equal to that enjoyed by their husbands and removing existing 
anomalies. Last election, May 16, 1927 : Liberals 75, Conservatives 10. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — Hon. Henry George Carroll (appointed April, 
1929). 

The members of the Ministry (June, 1929) are as follows : — 

Premier ^ Attorney-General^ Minister of Municipal Affairs and Provincial 
Treasurer. — Hon. L. A. Tasehereait. 

Minister of Lands and Forests. — Hon. Honors Mercier. 

Provincial Secretary, — Hon. Athanase David. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. Adelard Godhout. 

Minister of Goloniscdion^ Game and Fisheries. — Hon. H. La Ferte. 

Minister of Public Works and Labour. — Hon. A. QalipeauU. 

Minister of Roads and Mines. — Hon. J. E. Perrault. 

Ministers wUhout Portfolio. — Hon. E. Moreau^ Hon. L. Lapierre^ Hon. 
J. H. Dillon^ Hon. Alfred Ledw^ J. E. Ouellety N. Perodean, G. W. Scott. 

Agent^General in London. — Hon. L. J. Lemieux, 2 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Area and Population. — The area of Quebec (as amended by the 
Labrador Boundary Award) is 594,434 sq. miles (583,895 sq. miles land area 
and 10,539 sq. miles water). Of this extent, 351,780 sq. miles represents 
the Territory of Ungava, annexed in 1912 under the Quebec Boundaries 
Extension Act. The population in 1921 was 2,361,199 (1,180,028 males and 
1,181,171 females) as against 2,005,776 in 1911, or an increase of 17 per cent. 
Of the 1921 population 357,108 were of British and 1,889,277 of French 
origin. The rural population in 1921 was 1,038,128, and the urban popula- 
tion 1,323,071. According to religious beliefs, in 1921, 2,023,993 were 
Roman Catholics, 121,967 Anglicans, 73,748 Presbyterians, 41,884 Methodists, 
47,766 Jews and 14,148 Protestants. Population of the principal cities 
(Municipal Statistics, 1929):— Montreal, 1,325,000; Quebec (capital) 165,000; 
Hull, 40,000; Verdun, 51,140; Three Rivers, 65,000; Sherbrooke, 40,303. 

Education. — The province has four Universities: McGill (Montreal, 
Protestant) founded in 1841, with 4,240 students in 1928-29 ; Lennoxville, 
also Protestant, founded in 1845, with 161 students in 1928-29; Laval 
(Quebec), founded in 1852, and University of Montreal (Montreal), the 
centre of higher education for the Catholic population of the province, with 
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6,890 students in Quebec in 1928-29, and 8,656 in Montreal. Quebec had, 
in 1928, 8,145 schools of all kinds, with 611,783 pupils and 23,743 teachers. 
All the schools are sectarian, i.e., are either Catholic or Protestant. The 
total expenditure on education was 30,881,877 dollars in 1928. 


Finance. — The ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Years ended 
June 80 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1925 

Dollars 

25,021,329 

Dollars 

24,278,192 

1928 

Dollars 

34,807,783 

Dollars 

82,821,225 

35,964,487 

1926 

27,206,335 

26,686,189 

1929 

39,976,283 

1927 

30,924,997 

29,078,708 

1930 

43,585,050 

39,874,910 


The total public debt at June 30, 1928, was 58,827,531 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the basic industry of the 
Province. According to the latest Federal estimates, the total area under 
cultivation in the Province, during 1929, was 7,051,605 acres and the value 
of the crops 153,664,000 dollars. The principal varieties cultivated are 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, peas, buckwheat, mixed grains, flaxseed, corn, 
potatoes, turnips, hay and clover and alfalfa. 

The wool clip for 1930 was 4,968,000 lbs. 

There are about 187,766 sq. miles of forests, made up as follows: private 
forests, 9,951 sq. miles; wood lots under location tickets, 2,023 sq. miles; 
forests leased, 80,188 sq. miles; township forest reserves, 915 sq. miles ; and 
timber lands not leased, 94,689 sq. miles. Quebec leads the Canadian 
Provinces in pulpwood production, having more than half of the Canadian 
total. In 1928, 2,018,666 tons of pulp and 1,628,872 tons of paper were 
produced, valued at 104,881,667 dollars. 

The principal fish are cod, mackerel, lobsters, salmon, and herring. 

The value of the mineral production of the province was 46,454,820 dollars 
in 1929. Asbestos constitutes the principal element of production, with 
306,065 tons valued at 13,172,581 dollars in 1928. Quebec produces more 
than 85 per cent, of the world's asbestos. Among other minerals produced 
are copper, feldspar, gold, graphite, magnesite, mica, molybdenite, phosphate, 
silver, zinc, lead, brick, cement, granite, lime, marble and tiles. 

The number of fur farms in the Province in 1928 was 989, with property 
and buildings valued at 1,106,033 dollars and animals in captivity estimated 
at over 3,236,466 dollars. Of all the wild animals, the fox has proved the 
most adaptable to breeding. The total value of pelts of animals captured 
was over 3, 500, 000 dollars, of these beavers rank first with a total value of 
688,736 dollars. The royalties collected on pelts taken during the same year 
netted to the Government the sum of 94,480 dollai's. 

In 1928 there were 7,231 industrial establishments in the province, with 
a capital of 1,583,360,884 dollars ; employees, 204,969 ; salaries and wages, 
217,887,481 dollars; cost of materials, 610,580,872 dollars; value of 
products, 1,073,162,291 dollars. Among the leading industries are pulp and 

E aper, cotton and its products, cigars and cigarettes, railway rolling stock, 
utter and cheese, flour and its products, boots and shoes, saw mills, electric 
light and power, slaughtering and meat packing, breweries and rubber goods. 

Commerce and Communications. — Total imports for consumption in 
1928-29 amounted to 320,549,122 dollars ; total exports to 417,586,970 dollars. 
Quebec had 4,921 miles of railway and 446 miles of tramway in 1928. 
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There were 276,292 telephones and 2,514 post offices, as well as 821 telegraph 
offices in 1928. It is estimated that there are 37,000 miles of road in the 
Province, of which 12,602 are improved. 

Books of Beference. 

Statistical Tear Book. Annnal. Quebec. 

Reports of various Qovenuuent Departments. 

Resources of Quebec, 1925. Ottawa. 

Sixth Census of Canada, 1021. 

FknUy (R.), Editor. A History of Montreal, 1640-1672. (Dolllus du Casson.) London, 
1928. 

Sutherland (J. C.), The Province of Quebec. Montreal, 1922. 

See also under Canada. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

Constitution and Government. — The province receives its name 
from the Saskatchewan River, which flows across its southern part. It com- 
prises the old territorial districts of Assiniboia East, Assiniboia West (part), 
Saskatchewan, and the eastern portion of Athabaska. Saskatchewan was 
made a province on September 1, 1905, before which it was part of the 
Northwest Territories. The Provincial Government is vested in a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 63 members, elected for 5 years. 
Women were given the franchise in 1916, and arc also eligible for election to 
the Legislature. State of parties (1930): — Government, 35 (Conservatives 
24, Progressives 5, Independents 6) ; Liberals 28, 

Liev^nant- Governor . — His Honour The Hon. H. W. Newlands, K.O. 
(appointed 1926). 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premierf PresiderU of Cowicilj Minister of Education^ Minidcr of Im^ 
migration and Natural Resources. — Hon. J. T. M. Anderson. 

Minister of Highways. — Hon. A. C. Stewart, K.C. 

Provincial Treasurer, Minister of Municipal Affairs, Minister in Charge 
of the Bureom of Publications and the King's Printer's Office, Minister in 
charge of Loan and Trust Companies' Act — Hon. Howard McConnell, K.C, 

Minister of Public Health, Minister in charge of Child Welfare Act . — 
Hon. F. D. Mvnroe, M.D. 

Minister of Agriculture . — Hon. W, C. Buckle, 

Attorney-General . — Hon. M. A. Maephersan, K.O. 

MintisUr of Public Works and Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs, 
Minister in Charge of Fire Prevention Act, Prairie and Forest Fire Act, and 
Insurance Act . — Hon. James F. Bryant, K.C. 

Provincial Secretary and Minister of Railway s. Labour and Industries . — 
Hon, J. A. Merkley^ 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. R. Stipe, M.D. ; Hon. W. W. Smith. 

Area and Population. — The area of the province is 251,700 sq. miles, 
(243,808 so. miles land area and 8,892 sq. miles water). The population in 
19X1 numoered 492,482, and in 1921, 737,510 ; population in 1926, 
820,738. Population of principal cities (1930, estimated); Regina, 66,996 
(capital); Moose Jaw, 24,000 ; Saskatoon, 50,000; Prince Albert, 10,000; 
Weyburn, 5,000; Yorkton, 5,600; North Battleford, 6,200; Swift CuiTent, 
6,500. 

Education. — ^The province has one University, the University o£ 
Saskatchewan at Saskatoon, established Aprils, 1907. The right to legislate 
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on matters relating to education is left to the province. In 1929 there were 
227,263 pupils and 8,721 teachers in the 4,878 public elementary schools, 
and 23 high or secondary school districts. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 



Revenue 

Expenditure 


Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

Dollar.s j 

12,520,411 

12,378,765 

13,317,398 

Dollars 

12,449,149 

12,498,933 

13,212,483 

i 1926-27 
i 1927-28 

1 1928-29 

Dollars 

13,050,217 

13,564,893 

16,096,665 

1 Dollars 

1 12,962,216 
13,449,632 
15,971,231 


Production and Industry. — Total area under field crops in 1929 was 
22,878,011 acres. Value produced, 1929, 247,903,000 dollars. For particulars 
of agricultural production and live-stock sec under Canada above. The wool 
clip for 1930 was 1,211,000 lbs. 

Coal produced in 1929—580,262 tons. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1929 was 572,830 dollars. 

In 1929 Saskatchewan had 757 industrial establishments, with a capital 
of 44,622,135 dollars, employing 6,174 persons; value of products, 59,125,280 
dollars 

The building record for 1929 exceeded 34,000,000 dollars. 

Communications. — There were (1929) 7,898 miles of steam railway in 
operation in the province, and (1929) 113,467 telephones and 75,000 miles 
of oiieratiiig ciicuit. 


Books of Eeference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Black (Dr.), History of Saskatchewan. Regina, 1913. 

Boam{\i. J.), and Broxon (A. G.), The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, 1914. 
Gilbert (Lonis), La Saskatchewan Pans, 1914. 

Shortt and Doughty, Canada and its Provinces. 22 vols. Toronto, 1913. 

See also under Canada. 


YUKON. 

Constitution and Government.— The Yukon Territory was consti- 
tuted a separate political unit in 1898. It is governed by a Gold Commissioner 
and a Territorial Council of 3 elected members. 

Gold Commissioner. — G. I. Mac Lean. 

Territorial Secretary. — G. A. Jeckell. 

Area and Population,— The area of the Territory is 207,076 sq. 
miles (206,427 sq. miles land area and 649 sq. miles water area). The 
population in 1921 was 4,157 (2,819 males and 1,338 females). In 1901 it 
was 27,219. The rural population in 1921 was 2,851 (18,077 in 1901). 
Population of the principal cities (1921): Dawson (capital), 975; White 
Horse 331. 

Instruction. — The Territory had (1930) 6 public schools with 12 
teachers, and 1 Roman Catholic school with 1 teacher, and about 250 pupils. 

M 
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Finance. — The Territorial revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Year 



ending 
March 31 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1925 

210.995 

229,349 

1926 

246,937 

233,612 

1927 

227,442 

216,964 


Year 
ending 
March 31 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1928 

211,331 

213,589 

1929 

220,268 

211,232 

1930 

257,615 1 

256,004 


Production and Industry.— Mining is the principal occupation of 
the people. Coal, copper, silver, lead, gold are the chief minerals. The 
output of gold in the year ended March 31, 1930, was 660,229 dollars. 
Output of silver in calendar year 1929, was valued at 2,250,000 dollars. 

The principal forest trees are white and black spruce, balsam, poplar and 
birch. 

The country abounds with big game, such as the moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, bears, and fur-bearing animals. There were 14 fur farms 
in the Yukon in 1927, valued at 101,130 dollars. 

In 1921 there were 14 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
1,421,199 dollars, employing 62 wage earners ; salaries and wages, 111,976 
dollars ; cost of materials, 62,742 dollars ; value of products, 283,755 dollars. 

Communicatious. — There were 58 miles of railway in 1927. In 1927 
there were 136 telephones and 566 miles of wire. The Yukon river is the 
great channel of communication from the coast to the interior. 

Books of Beference. 

The Yukon Act, 1919 (Consolidated). 

Yukon Official Gazette. 

Yukon Territory, 1926. 

Publications of Natural Resources Intelligence Service of North-West Territories and 
Yukon Branch, Department of Interior. Ottawa, 1922. 

Yukon. The Land of the Klondike, 1929. 

Cameron (Charlotte), A Cheechako in Alaska and Yukon London, 1920. 

Deane (R. Burton), Mounted Police Life in Canada London, 1916. 

Ogtlvte (W.), Early Days on the Yukon. London, 1913. 

Sheldon (C.), The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. London, 1911. 

Stewart (E.), Down the Mackenzie and up the Yukon in 1906. London, 1913. 

Stuck (n ), Voyages on the Yukon and its tributaries. London, 1919. 

See also under Canada.] 


THE NOKTHWEST TERRITORIES. 

Constitution and Government. — The Northwest Territories com- 
prise the Territories formerly known as Rupert’s Land and the North- 
western Territory, except such portions thereof as form the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the Yukon Territory, together 
with all British territories and possessions in North America and all islands 
adjacent thereto, not included within any province, except the Dominion 
of Newfoundland and its dependencies. The Territories were reconstituted 
September 1, 1905, and for administrative purposes were divided into three 
Provisional Districts, namely, Mackenzie (527,490 sa. miles), Keewatiu 
(228,160 sq. miles), Franklin (664,032 sq. miles) this division having 
come into effect on January 1, 1920. 
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The scat of Government is located at Ottawa, By Order in Council of 
March 16, 1918, the Northwest Territories are governed by the Com- 
missioner, the Deputy Commissioner and five Councillors appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. The Commissioner in Council has power to 
make ordinances for the Government of the Territories under instructions 
from the Governor-General in Council or the Minister of the Interior 
respecting direct taxation within the Territories in order to raise revenue, 
etc., establishment and tenure of territorial offices, and the appointment and 
payment of officers, maintenance, etc., of prisons, municipal institutions, 
licenses, solemnization of marriage, property and civil rights, administration 
of justice and generally all matters of a merely local and private nature in 
the Territories. 

Commissioner . — William Wallace Gory, C.M.G. 

DejnUy Commissioner . — Roy Alexander Gibson, 

Council . — Charles Gamsell, Oswald Sterling Finnic, Hugh Howard 
Foivalt^ Duncan Campbell Scott, Cortlandt Starnes. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Territories is 1,809,682 
sq. miles. The population (estimated) is 12,000, including 7,100 Eskimos 
and 3,800 Indians. 

Books of Eeference. 

Publications of Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of Interior, 
Ottawa •— 

Report of tho Royal Commission on the possibilities of the Reindeer and Musk-ox 
industries in the Arctic and Sub- Arctic regions. 

An Economic Survey of Districts of Keewatinand Northeastern Mackenzie. 

Explorations in South Baffin Island dining the Last Fifty Years. Ottawa. 

Canada North of Fifty-six Degrees, 1928. 

Canada’s Arctic Islands (English). Lea lies Canadiennes de I’Ocean Arctiqi.e (French). 

Canada’s Wild Bullalo. 

Discoveiy of the Breeding Grounds of the Blue Goose. 

Local Conditions in the Mackenzie Distnct, 1922. 

Northwest Teintones, 1930. 

The Great Slave Lake Area. Ottawa, 1920. 

Reindeer Grazing in Northwest Canada, 1929. 

Southern Battin Island. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Governor . — Arnold W. Eodson, C.M.G. Salary, 1,450^. and 350Z. duty 
per annum. The government is administered by the Governor, assisted by 
an Executive Council of 3 official and 1 unofficial members, and a Legislative 
Council of 4 official and 3 unofficial members. 

Crown colony situated in South Atlantic, 300 miles E. of Magellan Straits. 
East Falkland, 2,580 square miles; West Falkland, 2,038 square miles, 
including in each case the adjacent small islands ; total, 4,618 square miles ; 
besides South Georgia, 1,000 square miles (estimated). Among other 
Dependencies are the South Shetlands, the South Orkneys, the Sandwich 
Group, and Graham^s Land. Population: census of 1921, 2,087 (1,182 
males and 905 females), exclusive of the Whaling Settlement in South 
Georgia (population in 1929, 1,500, including only 8 females). Estimated 
population 1929, 2,375 (1,041 females). Birth rate (1929), 24*0 per 1000 ; 
death rate, 5*89 per 1000. Chief town, Stanley, 1,000 inhabitants (1929). 

Education is compulsory: 1 Government school, with 165 pupils on the 
roll ; 1 Roman Catholic school, with 68 on the roll ; 1 school at 
Darwin, 56 pupils. The Camp schools are taught by 3 travelling school- 
masters in the West Falkland, and 3 in the East Falkland, including 
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2 teachers in the service of the Falkland Islands Company. They 
give a few weeks’ teaching per year to about 146 children. 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Total revenue 
Total expenditure 
Imports 

Exports 

£ 

220,881 

126,928 

533,846 

3,915,375 

£ 

281,357 

156,054 

709,246 

4,400,701 

£ 

274,494 

203,151 

769,305 

4,125,498 

£ 

268,110 

191,006 

583,087 

4,225,106 

£ 

196,413 

98,426 

787,894 

5,433,579 


Chief sources of revenue (1929) Customs 131, 810^., rents of Crown lands 
3,436^., internal revenue 6,438Z., interest 13,545^., post office 9,479Z., land 
sales 6,843Z. On December 31, 1929, the assets exceeded the liabilities by 
256,406Z. Fund for Research in the Dependencies, 451,268/. There is no 
Public debt. 

Leading exports, 1929 : wool 236,992/., whale produce 4,363,092/. Chief 
imports, 1929 : groceries 64,162/., coal, coke, oil 353,692/., drapery 13,187/., 
hardware and machinery 144,379/. Imports from United Kingdom (1929) 
471,573/., exports to United Kingdom 1,430,311/. 

Vessels entered in 1928, 246 ; tonnage, 236,992 (84 British, tonnage 
175,583). 

Chief industry, sheep-farming ; about 2,248,000 acres pasturage. Sheep 
613,052 in 1929. The whaling industry is carried on successfully, 1,047,142 
barrels of whale oil being exported in 1929. Sealing operations in 1929 
yielded 9,224 barrels of oil. 

On September 30, 1929, the Savings Bank held a balance of 145,793/. 
belonging to 968 depositors. There are no banking facilities except those 
offered by this bank. 

There is normally a month to six weeks’ mail service. Vessels to the 
United Kingdom proceed for the most part via the west coast of South 
America ; an auxiliary mail service is provided by local steamers between 
Stanley and Monte Video. Interinsular Mail service is carried on by a 
steamboat. There is a telephone exchange at Stanley, and a telephone line 
from Stanley to Darwin, and other settlements. There is wiioless com- 
munication with Bergen, Norway, Najallancs, Chile, Monte Video and 
South Georgia. 

Money y Weights^ and Measures,-— are the same as in Great Britain. 

Books of Reference. 

Aunnal Report on the Colony. 

Report of Committee on Research and Development in the Dependencies of the 
Falkland Islands (Cmd. 657) London, 1920. 

Boy son (V. P.), The Falkland Islands. Oxford, 1924. 

Dcwu>in(0. R.), Journal of Researches, Ac., during a Voyage Round the World. 
London, 184 A 

Goebel (J.), The Struggle for the Falkland Islands. A Study in Legal and Diplomatic 
History London, 1927. 

Murdoch (W. G. B.), From Edinburgh to the Antarctic (1892-98). London, 189 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. IV. American Territories. London, 1914. 


GUIANA, BRITISH. 

Governor.— Sir Edward Brandis Denham^ K.C.M.G., K.B.E. (appointed 
January, 1930, assumed Government, Juno, 1930). (3,000/. and 1,000/. 
Duty Allowance). 

Colonial Secretary,— Q. D. Douglas- Jones ^ C.M.G. (l,486/.-l,635/.). 
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This territory, including the counties of Demerara, Essequebo, and 
Berbice, named trom the three rivers, was first partially settled by the 
Dutch West India Company about 1620, The Dutch retained their hold 
until 1796, when it was captured by the English, and was finally ceded to 
Great Britain in 1814. 

Constitution and Government. — The British Guiana Order in 
Council, 1928, providing for the Government of the Colony and for the 
Constitution of a Legislative Council in place of the Court of Policy and 
Combined Court which have been determined, came into operation on July 
18, 1928. The Legislative Council consists of the Governor as President, 
and ten Official Members and nineteen Unofficial Members. Executive and 
administrative functions are exercised by the Governor and Executive 
Council. The law of the Colony, both civil and criminal, is based on the 
common and statute law of Engfand, except that the English law of personal 
property applies to both movable and immovable property, with certain 
exceptions, and the Roman-Dutch legitimatisation per suhsequens matri- 
monium is preserved. There is absolute equality of males and females before 
the law as regards divorce, property, succession and all other matters. 
Appeals lie to the Full Court of the Supremo Court and to the West 
Indian Court of Appeal, and from each of these Courts to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

Area, Population, etc. — Area, 89,480 square miles. Population at 
cenws 1921, 297,691 (excluding about 9,700 aborigines). Population, 1929, 
309,676. Births (1929) 9,824 (31*7 per 1,000); deaths, 7,281 (23*6 per 
1,000). Capital, Georgetown, 67,660. Living on sugar estates (census 
1921), 58,822 ; Immigration Department estimate East Indians (1929), 
65,146 ; in villages and Settlements (1929), 72,764. Total East Indians 
(1929), 128,209. Returned to India (1929), 520. 212 schools (and 47 in 

remote and s])ar8ely populated districts) received Government grant 
(73,751^.) in 1929 ; 44,816 pupils; average daily attendance, 30,318; 
teachers, 1,301 . Secondary education is provided for both boys and girls. 

Paupers (1929) receiving out-door relief, 3,273. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 5 years : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

1 £ 

I 1,096,574 
1,126,394 

£ 

1,064,127 

1,173,491 

£ 

1,068,866 1 
1,148,028 1 

£ 

1,185,811 

1,169,139 

£ 

1 1,252,322 
j 1,126,218 


Chief items of revenue (1929) : customs, 670,872Z. ; excise and licences, 
178,294Z. Expenditure on general administration, 127,496/. ; law and 
justice, 162,986/. ; charity, 144,451/. ; education, 92,752/.; public works, 
76,669/. ; Post Office, Telegraph, Telephone and Wireless Stations, 66,222/. ; 
Science and Agriculture, 21,819/. Public debt^ (funded), December 31, 
1920, 4,770,191/, Post-office savings bank, 34,867 depositors (December 
31, 1929), credited with 344,222/. 

1 Dniing the jear loans of £60,818 and £2,090,000, the former having been snhscribed 
to in the preceding year, were issued locally and hy the Crown Agents respectively, while 
redemptions to the amount of £8,046 were affected. Advances made to the Colony by the 
Crown Agents amounted at the close of the year to £128,000. 
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Production. — Under cultivation, 161,159 acres; 57,247 acres in sugar 
canes (sugar output, 117,254 tons from 56,126 acres in 1929) ; 52,959 acres 
under rice (output 1929, 72,096 tons of paddy, equal to 43,000 tons of rice) ; 
coconuts, 28,000 acres; coffee, 5,905 aCres ; cacao, 1,438 acres; rubber, 
1,400 acres ; limes, 660 acres. Livestock (1929) estimated at ; cattle, 
153,639 (72,000 in hinterland); horses, 3,702 (2,613 m hinterland) ; sheep, 
26,695; goats, 15,772; swine, 22,811 ; donkeys, 7,169. British Guiana is 
rich in gold. Mining commenced in 1884, and from 1884 to December 31, 
1929, the output of gold is valued at 9,782,668Z. ; in the year 1929, 7,294 
oz. valued at 27,124L were produced. In the period 1901-2 to 1929 the 
diamonds won amounted to 1,659,026 carats, valued at 6,932,940^. ; in the 
year 1929, 125,799 carats, valued at 471,746L Deposits of manganese ore 
and mica have been found, and oil is also believed to exist. There are huge 
deposits of bauxite (the ore of aluminium), 185,151 tons being exported 
during 1929. 


Comnierce. — Imports and exports for five years : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

19:!0 

Imports ^ 
Exports L 

£ 

2,728,746 

2,863,923 

£ 

2,657,265 

3,525,274 

£ i 

2,632,511 
3,271,108 

£ 

2,215,715 

2,556,571 

£ 

1,597,361 

2,021,543 


1 Including bullion and specie ; and transit trade, amounting to 194,2221. in 1925, 
129,8181. in 1926, 186,4471. in 1927, 161,5841. in 1928, 127,9681. in 1929. 


Chief imports (1929): Flour, 242,991L ; cotton manufactures, 
206, 463^.; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 59,685^.; machinery, 166,7882.; 
manures, 94,8902. ; fish, 79,8782. ; coal, 32,5362. ; hardware, implements, 
and tools, 52,7232.; oils, 118,3752. ; beefand pork (pickled or salted), 52,6132.; 
lumber, 38,1382. ; beer and ale, 52,9482. ; spirits (potable), 17,4792. ; boots 
and shoes, 50,0462. ; butter, 38,0352. Chief domestic exports (1929) : Sugar 
(100,449 tons), 1,238,2892.; rum (1,109,482 proof gallons), 102,3912.; balata, 
48,2612.; charcoal, 10,2082.; timber, 59,8312.; rice (14,091 tons), 182,5852.; 
diamonds (rough), 474,4932. ; gold, 20,9452. 

Imports (exclusive of transhipments) from United Kingdom (1929), 
1,258,2872. ; from Canada, 415,8522. ; from United States, 274,2052. Exports 
(exclusive of transhipments) to United Kingdom, 823,5032. ; to Canada, 
934,1532. ; to United States, 181,7632. 

Shipping — In 1929, 2,860 vessels, with a total tonnage of 1,324,312, 
entered and cleared (in 1928, 2,569 vessels of 1,060,534 tons), mainly British, 
Norwegian and Dutch. The registered vessels in 1929 were 12 steamers 
of 1,297 tons, 3 motor vessels of 161 tons, and 22 sailing vessels of 3,276 tons. 

Communications. — There are 88 miles of railway; 450 miles river 
navigation ; 39 miles of canals ; 427 miles of driving or motor road, 
17 miles of bridle road and 497 miles of trails, including a Government 
cattle trail of 182 miles, from Takama on the Berbice River to Annai op the 
Rupununi Savannah. There are 73 post-offices, of which 46 are telegraph 
offices, 40 money order offices, 42 savings banks, and 9 travelling post 
offices. There are about 561 miles of post-office telegraphs and cables, 
and a telephone exchange in Georgetown and New Amsterdam having 
(1929) 3,941 miles of aerial wire, 13 miles of aerial cables, and 28J miles of 
submarine cables, with 1,994 instruments; 120 miles of land line are also 
maintained for railway, telephones, and signals. 
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The Georgetown wireless station communicates with five wireless stations 
in the interior, and with stations in neighbouring countries and on ships. 
A Direction Finding service is available for shipping. 

Money. — Accounts are kept in dollars and cents (1 dollar = 4.9. 2c2.). 
In circulation are British gold, silver and bronze coin, with some silver 
‘bits,’ — foiirpenny pieces — local coins. United States gold coins are also 
current and are legal tender. Notes are issued by the Royal Bank of 
Canada and Colonial Bank in denominations of 5, 20, and 100 dollars, 
and there are Government currency notes of one and two dollars. The 
face value of the latter in circulation at 31 December, 1929, was 104,1 67 

Books of Beference. 

Blue Book of the Colony, and Colonial Report. Annual. 

General Information with regard to the Gold, Diamond and Forest Industries of British 
Guiana Issued by the Government. 

Handbook of British Guiana. Revised edition. Georgetown, 1924. 

Year Hook of the Bermudas, the Bahamas, British Guiana, British Honduras, and the 
Bnti.sli West Indies. London and New York Annual. 

Aspiiiall (A ), Handbook of the British West Indies, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras. London, 1026 

Beebe (W ), Hartly (G. L), and Howes (P. G.), Tropical Wild Life m British Guiana. 
New York, 1917. 

Clementt (Mrs. Cecil), M.B.E., Through British Guiana. London, 1920. 

Harrison (J B ). British Guiana and its Resources. London, The West India Com- 
mittee, 1907.-- -The Goldfields of British Guiana. London, 1908. 

Harrison (J. B.) and Stockdale (F. A.), Rubber and Balata in British Guiana. British 
Guiana, 1911 

Rnd (Capt J M ), Commercial Handbook of British Guiana, 1920. 

Jiichaulson (Gwen), (Jn the Diamond Trail in British Guiana. London, 1925. 

Rodway (J.), Guiana. British, Dutch and French. London, 1912. 

See also under Venezuela and Bermuda. 


HONDUBAS, BBITISH. 

Governor and C ommander -in- Chief , — Major Sir J. A. Burdon^ K.B.E,, 
C.M G. (2,000/.), assisted by an Executive Council of seven members, and a 
Legislative Council consisting of six official and seven unofficial members. 

British Honduras is a Crown Colony on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan, and 700 miles west from Jamaica. Its early settlement was prob- 
ably effected by woodcutters from Jamaica about 1638, and from that date 
to 1798, in spite of opposition from the Spaniards, settlers held their own 
and prospered. In 1786 the Home Government appointed a Superintendent, 
and in 1862 the settlement was declared a Colony, subordinate to Jamaica. 
It became an independent colony in 1884. 

Area and Population. — Area, 8,698 sq. mijes. Population, census 
1921, 45,317 (22,564 males, and 22,763 females). Estimated population at 
December 31, 1929: 51,228 persons (26,341 males, 25,887 females). The 
birth-rate per 1,000 (1929) was 39*31, and the death-rate 20*92. In 1929 
there were 396 marriages. Primary schools (1929), 75 ; children enrolled, 
7,564 ; average attendance, 6,865; Government grant (expended), 14,679/. 
There are 4 schools with secondary departments, and altogether about 544 
pupils. They are under denominational management and none receive aid 
from Government. The total school roll, including private schools, was 
8,620, and attendance 6,732. The police force contains (December 1929) 
3 officers, 118 non-commissioned officers and men. Chief town* Belize; 
population, census of 1921 : 12,661 (5,896 males, and 6,766 females). 
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Finance and Commerce (£i“4-86 dollara). 



1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

204,997 

199,647 

£ 

229,719 

214,093 

£ 

219,373 

242,289 

£ 

213,923 

215,406 

£ 

' 213,183 
210,618 

Imports^ 
Exports ^ 

929,037 

735,805 

1,042,317 

808,393 

933,087 

935,705 

922,170 

831,584 

1,040,468 

1,003,472 


1 Calendar years 1927-1930, and including bullion and specie. 


Chief sources of revenue : Customs duties (1929-30, 132, 067^.) ; excise, 
licences, land-tax, &c. ; also sale and letting of Crown lands. Expenditure 
mainly administrative and the various services. Debt 1929-30, 384, 652^, 
Imports and Exports in 1928 and 1929 (value in dollars) 



Imports 

Exports 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Food, drink and tobacco . 

1,870,658 

2,380,942 

694,875 

j 766,844 

Raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured .... 

834,4.32 

690,100 

3,285,537 

I 4,012,492 

Articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured 

1,741,490 

1,951,670 

58,842 

' 77,205 

Miscellaneous 

10,168 

83,961 

2,748 

j 20,834 

Bullion and .specie . , • . 

25,000 

— 

— 

1 

Total ..... 

4,481,748 

5,056,673 

4,041,502 

4,876,875 


Exports, 1929, in dollars, to: United Kingdom, 324,009 ; Canada, 
233,671 ; United States of America, 3,486,061. 

Imports, 1929, in dollars, from : United Kingdom, 888,406 ; Mexico, 
410,239 ; Canada, 1,105,403; Guatemala, 163,676 ; United States of America, 
1,992,670. 

Besides the staple products, mahogany and logwood, there are bananas, 
citrus fruits, cacao, plantains, &c. The higher parts afford good pasturage 
for cattle. 

Shipping and Communications.— Tonnage en cored, 1929, 312,581 
tons (575 steamships, 308,021 tons). Registered shipping, 1929, 130 sailing 
vessels, 1,060 tons, and 87 motor and steam vessels, 1,125 tons. In 1929, 
650,700 letters and post-cards, and 283,812 books, newspapers, and parcels 
passed through the post office. Telegraph and telephone lines connect 
Belize with Corozal and Consejo on the coast. Orange Walk on New River, 
San Antonio on the Rio Hondo, and other stations in the north, El Cayo and 
Benque Viejo in the west, Stann Creek and Punta Gorda in the south. 
Telegraph line (1929), 925 miles ; offices, 32. In 1928-29, 17,754 
local and foreign telegrams were sent, and 10,120 telephonic conversa- 
tions were held. There are 25 miles of railway. In 1929, 6,331 radio 
telegrams were transmitted. Belize is an overnight stopping place of the 
Pan American daily air mail and passenger air service between Miami, Fla., 
and Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

Money and Credit. — The Royal Bank of Canada took over the business 
of the local bank in 1912. There are 6 Government savings banks ; depositors. 
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1,474, deposits 213,188 dollaison March 31, 1930. United States gold is the 
standard of currency. The British sovereign and half-sovereign are legal 
tender tor 4*867 dollars and 2*433 dollars respectively. There are (March 31, 
1930) a paper currency of 491,616 dollars in Government notes and a subsi- 
diary silver coinage of 190,160 dollars in circulation. There is also a bronze 
cent piece and a nickel-bronze five-cent piece, whose issues amount to 6,150 
dollars and 5,000 dollars respectively. 

References : Colonial Reports Annnal. London. 

Asptnall (Sir A ), Handbook of the British West Indies, British Guiana, and British 
Uondiiias. West India Coininittf e, 1929-30. 

Burdon (Sir J. A.), Brief Sketch of the British Honduras. London, 1927. 

Dillon (A.B.), GeoKraiihy of British Honduras. London, 1928. 

Metzgen (M.; and Cain (H, E.) Handbook of British Honduras, 1925. 


r amaica, Leeward Islands, U ontserrat, Nevis. See West Indies 


NEWFOUNDIANl) AND LABRADOR. 

Newfoundland was discovered by John Cabot in 1497. It was soon 
frequented by the Portuguese, Spanish and French for its fisheries. Guy, 
Calvert and others made unsuccessful attempts to colonise the island, but in 
the 17th century English colonists established themselves there. A French 
station also existed on the island, and there were constant disputes as to fishing 
rights. Although exclusive British sovereignty was ceded in 1713 by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, these disputes were not finally settled till 1904. 

The coast is rugged, especially on the south-west, where the coast 
range reaches an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet. The hills attain their 
summit within a few miles of the salt water, and then spread out into an 
undulating country, consisting largely of barrens and marshes, and inter- 
sected by numerous rivers and lakes. On the borders of the lakes and water- 
courses good land is generally found, and in seme cases, as about the Exploits, 
the Gander and the Humber, it is heavily timbered. 

Constitution and Government. — The Governor is assisted by an 
Executive Council (not exceeding 10 members), a Legislative Council (not 
exceeding 24 members), and an elected House of Assembly consisting of 40 
representatives. Members of the Legislative Council receive 260 dollars per 
session; members of the Legislative Assembly receive 1,000 dollars per 
session. For electoral purposes the whole colony is divided into 37 districts 
or constituencies. Women were enfranchised by an Act of the Legislature 
passed in 1925. 

After the general election of October, 1928, the Government supporters 
in the House of Assembly numbered 28, the opposition 12. 

Governor and Qominander-in’Chief. — Jolihi Middletonf K.B.E., 
C.M.G., appointed August, 1928 ; salary 15,000 dollars, with travelling 
allowance of 2,600 dollars. 

The Ministry (October, 1930) is as follows ; — 

Prim,e Minister and Minister of Justice. — Hon. Sir R. A. Squires^ 
K.C.M.G., K.C. 

Colonial Secretary. — Hon. A. Barnes, B.Sc., Ph.D. 

Minister of Finance and Customs. — Hon. P. J. Cashin. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Hon. W. W. Halfyard, 

SolicUor General. — Hon. F. G. Bradley, K.C. 

M 2 
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Ohairmarif Board of Health, — Hon. H. M. Mosdell^ M.B. 

Ministers without Portfolios, — Hon. Sir W. F. Cooker^ K.B.E., Hon. 
Dr, A. Camphelli Hon. P. J. Lewis^ Hon. T. K. Cook, 

Not in the Cabinet : 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries.— 'R, B. C. Lake, 

Minister of Public Works, — R. Ilihbs, 

Minister of Agricultiire and Mines. — J. F. Downey. 

The ministers with departments receive salaries of 4,000 dollars each. 


Area and Population. — Area, 42,734 square miles. Population in 
1929, 266,401 (134,654 males and 131,847 females). Dependent on New- 
foundland is Labrador, the most easterly part of the American continent. 
The boundary between the said Dependency and the Province of Quebec, 
which had, for many years, been in dispute, was defined by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in March 1927, as being, in effect, the 
watershed of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic Ocean, the coastal 
boundaries being from Blanc Sablon, on the South, to Cape Chidley, on the 
North, As a result of this decision an estimated area of some 110,000 sq. 
miles, formerly in dispute, was confirmed as under the jurisdiction of 
Newfoundland. The population of Labrador in 1929 was 4,163 (2,228 
males, 1,935 females). Of the total Newfoundland population in 1921, 
65,448 were engaged in the fisheries, 3,227 were farmers, 4,862 mechanics, 
and 1,117 miners. Capital, St. John^s, 41,157 inhabitants (1928) ; other 
towns (1921), Harbour Grace, 3,825; Bonavista, 4,052; Carbonear, 3,320; 
Twillingate, 3,217, and Grand Falls, 3,769. The birth rate in 1928 was 
24*97, and the death rate (1928), 14T5 per 1,000. Immigrants (1928), 
13,611 ; emigrants (1928), 15,573. 

Religion and Education. — Of the total population in 1921, 84,665 
belonged to the Church of England, 86,576 were Roman Catholics, 74,205 
Methodists, 1,876 Presbyterians, 13,023 Salvation Army, 2,688 other 
denominations. The number of schools of all kinds (1929) was 1,166: 
Church of England, 398 ; Roman Catholic, 334 ; Methodist, 336 ; and other 
denominations, 88. The attendance in 1929 was : Church of England, 
19,410; Roman Catholic, 19,998; Methodist, 17,405, and others, 3,767; 
total, 60,680 : total expenditure, including (Government grants, fees, &c., 
1,021,083 dollars. 


Revenue and Expenditure iu tour years ended June 30 (1 dollars 
is. 4d):~ 


- 

1925-26 1 

1 _ . 1 

1926-27 

1927-28 1 

1928-29 

Revenue ... 

Expenditure. .... 

i Dollars. 
9,752,621 
9,866,167 

Dollars. 

8,932,436 

10,533,409 

Dollars. 

9,466,005 

10,740,926 

Dollars. 

10,025,649 

11,182,822 


Of the Revenue for 1928-29, 8,308,339 dollars were from Customs. 
Public debt (June 30, 1928), 79,477,478 dollars. 

Production, &C.-“The total value of all crops harvested in 1921 was 
4,824,090 dollars. In 1921 (census figures) there were in Newfoundland 
16,840 horses, 27,721 cattle, 86,732 sheep, and 14,673 swine. Some fine 
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pine forests exist to the north, and large saw mills have* been estab- 
lished. The mineral resources of Newfoundland are considerable. Large beds 
of iron ore have been found on Bell Island in Conception Bay, on the east 
coast, and other rich deposits have been discovered on the west coast. The 
total deposits are estimated at about 8,600 million tons. Copper ore and 
pyrites are worked. Coal is found near St. George’s Bay on the west coast, 
and in the Grand Lake district. In the eastern part of the island gold- 
bearing quartz rock and extensive deposits of silver and lead ore have been 
found. Extensive paper and pulp mills have been erected at Grand Falls, 
Bishop’s Falls, Corner Brook, Lomond in Bonne Bay, and Alexander Bay. 


Imports and Exports, including bullion and specie, for five years : — 


Years ended June 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ 

7,490,673 

4,853,948 

£ 

5,504,187 

5,512,202 

£ 

6,162.774 

6,167,772 

£ 

5,527,438 

6,728,924 

t 

£ 

5,847,474 

7,359,641 


The chief imports and exports in 1928-29 were : — 


Imports (1928-29) 

Dollars 

Exports (1928-29) 

Dollars 

Textiles . 

2,.561,208 

Dried cod 

11,823,588 

Flour 

2,535,778 

Pulp and paper 

14,884,988 

Coal 

1,904,429 

Iron ore, &c. . 

3,690,726 

Hardware 

466,067 

Herring . 

577,044 

Salt pork 

.591,250 

Seal oil . 

422,614 

Machinery 

1,176,292 

Cod oil . 

498,132 

Tea 

509,712 

Seal skins 

444,198 

Molasses 

282,603 

Lobsters (tinned) 

331,341 


Of the imports (1928-29) the value of 6,211,906 dollars came from the 
United Kingdom ; 11,832,415 from Canada; 9,880,431 from the United States. 
Of the exports the value of 7,578,190 dollars went to the United Kingdom ; 
3,046,802 to Canada ; 11,596,643 to United States ; 2,164,764 to Portugal ; 
2,492,054 to Spain ; 1,462,582 to Italy ; 3,539,489 to Brazil. 

Shipping. — Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in 1928-29, 
2,936,658 tons, of which 1,635,573 tons were British. Vessels registered 
December 31, 1929, 2,659 sailing vessels of 111,243 tons, 89 steam vessels 
of 32,762 tons, and 134 motor vessels of 5,876 tons; total, 2,882 vessels of 
149,881 tons. 

Fishing is the principal occupation of the population. The principal 
fish are cod, salmon, halibut, lobster, caplin, and seal : the value of the 
fishing products is about four millions sterling annually. 

By the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, France renounced her 
exclusive fishing rights under the treaty of Utrecht, but retained the 
right to fish in territorial waters from St. John’s Cape northwards to Cape 
Ray for all sorts of fish, including bait and Crustacea. An award of The 
Hague court in 1910 secured the right of Great Britain to make fishing 
regulations without the consent of the United States, subject to any 
limitations imposed by treaty. It also confirmed Great Britain’s contention 
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that the whole extent of a hay from headland to headland is comprised 
within territorial waters. 

There were engaged in the Bank cod fishery during 1929, 1,033 men, and 
66 Newfoundland sailing vessels, aggregating 4,299 net tons. The catch in 
1929 totalled 106,995 quintals of dry fish, valued at 855,960 dollars. The 
output of the cod-fishery is estimated at 1,293,502 quintals of dry fish, 
valued at 11,823,588 dollars. There were about 12,931 small sailing vessels, 
boats (including motor boats), &c., utilised, and 27,500 men employed in this 
fishery. In 1928, the exports of codfish, including the Labrador fishery, 
amounted to 1,573,748 quintals. In 1929 fresh lobsters weie exported, 
68,372 lbs,, valued at 14,275 dollars, and preserved, 17,179 cases, valued at 
331,341 dollars. 

During 1930, 241,236 seals were caught ; 17 vessels and 2,295 men were 
engaged in the seal fishery. In 1929 the catch was 201,856 seals. 

CommilllicatioilS, &c.— Railways open 1926 : 905 miles of Govern- 
ment line with a gauge of 3ft. 6m., and 47 miles of private line. 
Communication between various points on the coast and between the 
island and the continent is maintained by a fleet of 17 first-class steamers ; 
13 owned by Government Railway, each of which connects with some central 
point on the railway. There were in 1929 (including 60 Labrador stations) 
911 post offices, 173 of which were telegraph offices ; there were 63 telegraph 
offices which were not post offices. There were about 716 Government postal 
telephone stations, most of them being in post and telegraph offices. Letters 
and cards sent in 1929, 8,000,000 ; newspapers, books, parcels, &c., 4,500.000. 
The postal and telegraph revenue, 1929, was 796,447 dollars, and the 
expenditure, 1,275,171 dollars. Telegraph line open (1929), 7,000 miles 
of wire ; about 2,000 miles of telephone wire. 

In December, 1929, the Newfoundland Savings Bank held 2,189,824 
dollars standing to the credit of 4,274 depositors ; this is in addition to the 
amounts held by the Savings Departments of the four banks doing business 
in St. John’s. 

The legal coin of the colony is the gold, dollar, equivalent to is. Ihd. of 
British money. 


Books of Beferenee. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annual Reports of the various Government Departments. 8t. John’s. 

Census of Newfoundland and Labrador, decennial. St. John’s. 

Year-Book of Newfoundland (published under oflBcial sanction). St. John’s. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom. Annual. London. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Correspondence respecting the Newfoundland Fisheries. United States, No. 1 (1906). 
Loudon, 1906. 

French Fisheries on the Great Bank of Newfoundland and off Iceland Foreign Office 
Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 492, 1899. London. 

Colonial Reports Annual Senes. 

2. Non-Official Publications (Newfoundland). 

Ami (H, M.), Editor. North America. Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. 2nd ed 
revised. London, 1915. 

Baedeker's Dominion of Canada with Newfoundland and an Excursion to Alaska. 
London, 1922. 

Birkenhead (Lord), The Story of Newfoundland. London, 1920. 

Du^more (A. R.), Romance of Newfoundland Caribou. London, 1918. 

Chfsling (W. G,), Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. London, 1911. 
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Hatton (J.) and Harvey (M.), Newfoundland, England's Oldest Colony. London , 1897.— 
Newfoundland in 1900. New York, 1900. 

Howley (James P ), The Beothucks or Red Indians, the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
Newfoundland. Cambridge, 1915. 

Millais ( J. G.), Newfoundland and Its Untrodden Ways. London, 1907. 

Pritchard (H H.), Hunting Camps m Wood and Wilderness. London, 1910. 

Rogers Historical Geo^fraphy of Newfoundland. London, 1911. 

Vikings of the Icc— An Epic Account of the Newfoundland Seal Hunt. New York, 1924. 

(Labrador.) 

Browne (Rev. P. W.), Where the Fishes Go. (The Story of Labrador.) London, 1911. 
Cabot {W. B.), In Northern Labrador. London, 1912.— Labrador. London, 1922. 
Gosling (W G.). Labrador, its Discovery, Exploration and Development. London, 1910. 
Grenfell (Dr. W. T ), Vikings of To-Day. London, 1898. The Ilarveit of the Sea. 
Loudon, 1905 — Labrador London, 1922 

Hutton (S. K.), Among the Eskimos of Labrador. London, 1912. 

Huhhard(MTs. L.), A Woraan’.s Wav through Unknown Labrador. New York, 1909. 
Piitchard (II. II.), Through Trackless Labrador. London, 1909. 

Townsend (C W ), Along the Labiador Coast. Boston, 1907.— A Labrador Spring. 
Boston, 1910 — Capt. Cartwright and his Labrador Jouinal. Boston, 1911. 

Young (A.), A Methodist Missionary in Labrador Toronto, 1916. 


St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sombrero, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Virgin Islands. See West Indies. 


WEST INDIES. 

The British West Indian Possessions fall into six groups, which 
are noticed separately. The groups are— (1) Bahamas, (2) Barbados, (3) 
Jamaica with Turks islands, (4) Leeward Islands, (5) Trinidad with Tobago, 
(6) Windward Islands. 

Currency, weights and measuies throughout the islands are those of Great 
Britain, though in several of thorn various American coins are current. 

BAHAMAS. 

Governor and Co7nmander-in'Chief,—^iv Charles William James Orr, 
K.C.M.G. (2,500L), assisted by an Executive Council of 9, a Legislative 
Council of 9, and a representative Assembly of 29 members, electors 
requiring to have a small property qualilication. 

A group of twenty inhabited and many uninhabited islands and rocks off 
the S.E. coast of Florida. 

Area, 4,404 square miles. Principal islands — New Providence (pop., 
census 1921, 12,976, containing capital Nassau), Abaco (3,993), Harbour 
Island (917), Grand Bahama (1,696), Cat Island (4,273), Long Island (4,659), 
Mayaguana (432), Eleuthera (6,048), Exuma (3,730), San Salvador or 
Watlings Island (686), Acklin’s Island (1,811). Crooked Island (1,481), 
Great Inagua (937), Andros Island (6,976). Total population in 1921 
(census), 53,031 (23,790 males, 29,241 females). Estimated population 
January 1, 1930, 60,848. Births in 1929, 1,766 (33*3 per 1,000); deaths 
in 1929, 1,131 (21*3 per 1,000). Primary education is compulsory from ages 
6 to 14. In Government schools the number of pupils was, 1929, 9,851 ; 
(1928, 14,681) in aided schools ; 1929, 3,812 ; (1928, 7,060) enrolled pupils ; 
Government grant, 1929, 23,200Z. In 1929 there were in Church of England 
schools 149 enrolled pupils ; in private schools 129 enrolled pupils ; in 
Roman Catholic, 978 enrolled pupils. There were in 1929 3 private second- 
ary schools connected with religious bodies, 295 pupils, and a Government 
secondary school with 81 pupils. In 1928, 923 persons were convicted 
summarily, and 36 in superior courts. Police force, January 1929, was 124. 
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Sponge and turtle fisheries are carried on ; and shells, pearls, and am- 
bergris are also obtained. 

Revenue, 1929-30, 556,799/. Expenditure, 1929-30, 578,584/. 

Customs Revenue, 1929-30, 381,053/. Public Debt, 1929, 180,000/. 
Tomatoes are being exported in increasing quantities. Sponge and sisal 
are the mainstay of the Colony. 

Imports and exports (excluding specie) for six years : — 


Calendar 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Calendar 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1924 

1925 

1926 

£ 

1,558,143 

1,761,987 

2,059,756 

£ 

626,353 

481,352 

406,271 

1927 

1928 1 

1929 

£ 

1,844,932 

1,829,939 

1,963,776 

£ 

483,773 

421,085 

144,021 


Principal imports (1929) were: spirits and wines, 826,787/. ; iron and 
steel manufactures, 43,131/. ; oils, 57,114/. ; cotton manufactures, 44,522/. ; 
lumber and shingles, 60,456/. 

Imports from United Kingdom (1929) were valued at 420,421/. ; from 
America, 740,865/., ; from Canada, 521,508/. 

Principal exports (1929) were : Sisal, 16,766/. ; sponge, 105,820/. ; lumber, 
19,319/. ; tomatoes (raw), 47,759/. ; shells, 17,510/. Exports to the United 
Kingdom were: 44,264/. ; America, 167,458/. ; Canada, 10,740/.; Mexico, 
20,843/. ; Miquelon, 1,080/. ; Bermuda, 4,827/. ; Cuba, 19,435/. ; France, 
20,432/. ; Holland, 7,766/. 

Shipping 1929: entered 1,362 vessels of 1,054,712 tons (460 British of 
611,940 tons); cleared, 1,378 vessels of 1,057,152 tons (494 British of 
607,961 tons). 

In 1929 the total number of postal packets, exclusive of parcels, received 
and dispatched, was 2,022,711. In 1928-29, 41,178 telegraph messages were 
sent and received by radio, the only existing means for telegraphy. There 
are 1,100 telephones in Nassau and suburbs (1930). 

The Royal Bank of Canada has a branch at Nassau ; deposits, November 
30, 1929, 688,439/. British silver and bronze coins are legal tender without 
limit. British Treasury and local currency notes are in circulation, and 
American gold and silver certificates of 5 dollars upwards, though not legal 
tender, are accepted. Post Office Savings Bank, June 30, 1929, depositors 
5,339 ; balance due, 58,148/. 


BARBADOS. 

Governor . — Sir W. C. F. RohertsoUf K.C.M.G. (1926) (3,000/.), with 
Executive Council, Executive Committee, Legislative Council of 9 Members 
(appointed by the King), and House of Assembly of 24 members, elected 
annually by the people ; in 1929, there were 5,148 registered electors. 

Barbados lies to the East of the Windward Islands. It was occupied by 
the English in 1625 ; unlike most of the neighbouring islands, it has never 
changed hands. 

Area, 166 square miles ; population (census of 1921), 156,312. Estimated 
population, December 31, 1929, 170,391. Capital, Bridgetown ; population, 
13,486 ; Speightstown, 1,500. Births (1929) 6,421, deaths 4,016. Govern- 
ment grants to the Church of England, 11,700/. ; Wesleyan, 876/. ; Moravians, 
600/. ; Roman Catholic, 62J/. Total per annum, 13,137i/. Education is 
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under the care of the Government. In 1929 there were 128 primary schools, 
23,374 pupils on rolls, and 15,717 in average attendance; 8 second-grade 
schools (3 for girls), 548 pupils ; 2 first-grade schools for boys, with an 
attendance of 238 and 101 respectively, and 1 first-grade school of girls 
with 153 pupils ; Codrington College, affiliated to Durham University, 10 
students. Government votes on education in 1929-30, 50,598i. Two 
weekly, and two daily newspapers. 

There is a Supreme Court ; Grand Sessions once in every 4 months ; 7 police 
magistrates. In 1929, 9,173 summary convictions, 54 in superior courts; 
165 (daily average) prisoners in gaol. Police, 368 officers and men. Harbour 
Police, 40 non-com. officers and men. 

Of the total area of 106,470 acres, about 67,682 are under cultivation ; the 
staple produce is sugar and cotton. About 35,000 acres under sugar-cane ; 
exported in 1929, 65,517 tons of sugar and 8,035,779 gallons of molasses. 
There are 122 sugar works and 3 rum distilleries. Rum produced in 1929, 
307,271 gallons. The cotton exported in 1929 was 6,830 lbs., valued at 
712Z. In the fishing industry about 250 boats and 1,000 persons are 
employed. Value of fish caught annually, about 17,000?. 


- 

1025-2G 

1926-27 

1027-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Revenue 

Customs * . . . 

Expenditure 

Public debt. 

Importsi* 

Exports 1 * . 

£ 

404,133 
191,265 
894,250 
691,000 
2,293,777 I 
1,421,035 1 

£ 

887,462 

186,483 

410,535 

591,000 

1 2,155,167 

1 1,287,161 

£ 

414,884 

205,601 

481,252 

685.000 

2,300,108 

1,603,581 

£ 

441,732 

220,279 

459,626 

610,000 

2,337,754 

1,631,040 

£ 

453,802 

214,666 

450,696 

654,000 

2,038,804 

1,281,094 


1 Excluding bullion and specie, and the exports include bunker coal and ship’s stores 
(40,8651, in 1921)). Impoits (1929-30), including bullion and specie, 2,039,60K. Exports, 
1,287,300^. 2 Calendar yeais, 1925-30. 


The principal imports (1929) were: Cotton manufactures, 180,832?.; 
manures, 93,734?. ; flour, 111,948?. ; fish, dried, &c., 84,831?. ; beef, salted, 
30,788?. ; rice, 125,613?. ; pork,salted, 37,793?.; coal, 19,432 tons, value 24,288?.; 
iron and steel manufacture, 28,983?,; lumber and shingles, staves and shocks 
and wood manufactures, 111,058?. The principal exports (1929) were : Sugar, 
722,389?. ; molasses, 233,813?. ; rum, 4,517?. ; raw cotton, 711?. The 
imports in 1929 from United Kingdom totalled 691,216?. ; from Canada, 
381,704?. ; other parts of British Empire, 358,172?., and from United States, 
400,289?. ; and exports to United Kingdom, 82,703?. ; to Canada, 809,498?. ; 
to United States, 61,269?. 

The Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has a paid-up 
capital of 4,975,500?., the Royal Bank of Canada, 6,932,745?., the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, 4,166,666?. The Government Savings Bank on 
December 31, 1929, had 10,140 depositors, with 539,102?. to their credit. 
English gold, silver, and bronze coins are legal tender, and dollar notes of 
the Colonial Bank, Royal Bank and Canadian Bank are in circulation. 
Post office, 1929 : letters, &c., and parcels inwards, 1,143,945 ; outwards, 
811,123. Internal letters and parcels, 1,290,119. 

Registered shipping 1929: 32 sailing vessels (net tonnage, 7,160), 1 
steamer (net tonnage, 24). The total tonnage of shipping entered and 
cleared at the Port of Bridgetown during the year 1929 was 4,013,562, 
of which 3,006,418 tons represented British tonnage. There are 470 miles 
of roads ; and 28 miles of railway of 2ft. Gin. gauge, belonging to the 
Government. There are 24 miles of railway tele^one line in the island 
besides a line with 5,480 miles of wire belonging to one private company. 
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JAMAICA. 

Gaptain-Oeneral and Governor 4n-Ghief, — Sir R. E. Stubhs, G.C.M.G 
(appointed 1925) (5,500Z,). 

Golonial Secretary, — Hon. A. S. Jelft C.M.G. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494, and remained in the 
possession of the Spaniards until it was taken by the English in 1655, and 
their possession was confirmed by the Treaty of Madrid, 1670. 

Constitution and Government. — In 1661 a Representative Constitu- 
tion was established consisting of a Governor, Privy Council, Legislative 
Council, and Assembly. This was abolished in 1866, and a Legislative Council 
established consisting of official and unofficial meml3er8. In 1884 a partially 
elective Legislative Council w'as instituted. Women weie enfranchised in 
1919. The Governor is assisted by a Privy Council and a Legislative Council, 
consisting of the Governor as President and of 5 ex-offlcio, 10 nominated, and 
14 elected members. The term of service is limited, in the case of elected 
members only, to five years. There are boards elected in each parish (15) 
for administration of local affairs. 

AreU and Population, — Attached to Jamaica are Turks and Caicos 
Islands, Cayman Islands, Morant Cays, and Pedro Cays. Area of Jamaica, 
4,460 square miles ; Turks and Caicos Islands, &c., 224 square miles. Popu- 
lation of Jamaica (census, 1921) : total, 858,118 (males, 401,973 ; females, 
456,145); white, 14,476 ; coloured, 157,223 ; black, 660,420 ; East Indian, 
18,610; Chinese, 3,696; not stated, 3,693. Estimated population, end of 
1929, 994,419 Capital, Kingston (census, 1921), 62,707. Other towns 
(census, 1921)--Spanish Town, 8,694; Port Antonio, 6,272 ; Montego Bay, 
6,580; Savanna-la-Mar, 3,442; Port Maria, 2,481; St. Ann’s Bay, 2,090; 
Falmouth, 2,136. Births (1929), 33,788 (34*2 per 1,000); deaths, 18,167 
(18*4 per 1,000); marriages, 4,271 (4*3 per 1,000). Total estimated East 
Indian population on December 31, 1929, 17,424. 

Religion, — There is no Established Church. The churches and chapels 
in 1929 were as follows : — Church of England, 248 ; Presbyterian, 94 ; Roman 
Catholic, 80 ; Wesleyan Methodist, 167 ; Baptist, 206 ; Moravian, 35 ; 
Christian Church, 25 ; Congregational, 34 ; Church of Scotland, 11 ; 
Salvation Army, 40 ; Seventh Day Adventists, 90 ; Jewish, 6 ; Friends 
Church, 12. No accurate statistics of members. 

Education. — in 1929 there were 656 public elementary schools, 133,495 
children enrolled, average attendance 69,822. Government grants, 136,599L 
Three training colleges for women ; one for men. Two secondary schools 
largely supported by Government. There are secondary and high schools, 
some endowed, others not endowed, in receipt of grants-in-aid from the 
Government, and 9 industrial schools. Total expenditure on education, 
1929, 177,095/. 

Justice, &C. — There is a high court of justice, circuit courts, and a 
resident magistrate in each parish. Total summary convictions (1929), 
20,887 ; before superior courts, 10,996. Prisoners in gaol on December 31, 
1929, 45. In 1929 there was a Constabulary Force of 23 officers and 1,064 
sub-officers and men, and 1,324 district constables, actual strength. 

There is a garrison of Regiilar Troops and a local artillery militia and 
rifle corps. 
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Finance and Conunerce.—Statistics for 5 years : — 


- 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Revenue l . . . 

Customs 

Expenditure . 

Public Debt . 

Imports • . . . 

Exports • . , . 

£. 

2,021,046 

866,855 

2,009,593 

4,681,176 

5,636,188 

3,936,059 

2,147,042 

917,849 

2,046,205 

4,671,640 

5,635,342 

4,258,991 

£ 

2,275,094 
1,140,264 
1,980,888 
4,922 .380 
6,001,708 
4,257.750 

£ 

2,212,852 

1,1.36,296 

2,317,434 

5,040,099 

6,376,398 

4,197,056 

£ 

2,292,809 
1,196,334 
2,310,502 
5,237,909 
7,027,013 
! 4,605,307 


1 Includes Customs Revenue. 2 Calendar jears 1925 to 1929. 


Principal imports in 1929: Boots and shoes, 219,806Z. ; motor-cars, 
216,721Z. ; motor-car parts, 141,220^. ; cotton goods, 598,780/.; fish, 
443,206/.; rice, 154,394/.; flour, 457,050/.; hardware, 188,358/.; milk, 
condensed, 152,655/. ; gasolene, 315,164/. ; timber, 212,999/. ; cigarettes, 
50,218/.; coal, 191,385/. Principal exports; Coconuts, 191,971/. ; logwood, 
72,907/. ; logwood extract, 86,253/. ; sugar, 482,952/. ; coflee, 264,666/. ; 
rum, 80,650/. ; cocoa, 116,021/. ; ginger, 59^,744/. ; cigars, 46,598/. ; pimento, 
348,126/. ; orange.s, 4,587/. ; copra, 65,433/.; bananas, 2,509,878/. 

In 1929 the imports from the United Kingdom were valued at 1,775,603/., 
and from United States, 2,089,306/. ; the exports to the United Kingdom, 
855,906/., and to the United States, 1,576,870/. 

Registered shipping of Kingston, 1929, 28 sailing vessels of 1,283 tons, 
steam 6, of 3,699 tons, and motor 8, of 2,673 tons. Shipping, 1929: entered, 
1,651 vessels of 3,837,919 tons ; cleared, 1,635 vessels of 3,310,243 tons. 

Production, —Acres under cultivation in 1929-30, 828,064 ; under 
tillage, 194,483; sugar-cane, 42,047 ; coffee, 4,219; bananas, 70,890; 
coconuts, 38,618; cocoa, 2,506 ; ground provisions, 11,773 ; mixed culti- 
vation, 21,995 ; guinea grass, 104,184 ; commons and pimento, 43,881. 
Live-stock, 1929-30: Cattle, 112,381; sheep, 7,312; horses, mules and 
asses, 29,051. 

Commuilications. — Jamaica has 210 miles of railway open 01 4ft. 8 Jin. 
gauge ; receipts, in year ended March 31, 1930, 375,458/. ; expenses (excluding 
debt charges), 326,058/. ; 2,324 miles of main roads ; 1,662 miles of 
telegraph, including railway telegraph lines ; 1,610 miles of telephone line 
(military lines not included) ; 18 J miles of electric and 109 of steam 
tramways ; 89 J miles mule tramways ; 26, 160 feet rope-ways. Telegraph mes- 
sages (1929), 380,142 ; receipts, 20,147/. Letters and post-cards in 1929, 
inland service, 13,101,101; international service, 6,107,942. Total receipts, 
1929, 107,576/. ; expenditure, 103,881/., including telegraph expenditure. 
There are 262 post offices. 

Money and Credit.— On December 31, 1929, there were 91,752 de- 
positors in the Government Savings Bank, the balance at credit amounting 
to 612, 842/. The legal coinage is that of Great Britain ; but various American 
coins are also current. Notes of Barclay’s Bank (formerly the Colonial 
Bank), the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Royal Bank of Canada, and the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce are current ; their average total circulation in 
1929 was 121,888/., 106,673/., 29,621/., and 8,055/. respectively. British and 
local currency notes are also current in this island. The total circulation of 
the latter on December 31, 1929, was 75,562/. 
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Cayman Islands, a Dependency of Jamaica, consist of Grand Cayman, Little Cayman, 
and Cayman Brae. Total population of islands (1921), 5,253. Estimated population on 
December 31, 1929, 5,850. Grand Cayman, 17 miles long, 4 to 7 broad ; capital : George- 
town, population (1921), 1,070. Little Cayman, 9 miles long, IJ miles broad ; principal 
industry, coconut planting ; population (1921), 95. Cayman Brae, 11 miles long and 
miles wide ; principal industries, coconut planting and turtle fishing; population (1921), 
1,213. Elementary education is now on satisfactory lines, 20 per cent of the revenue being 
allocated to this service. In 1929 there were 10 Government primary schools and 8 small 
private schools: 1,082 pupils enrolled and 902 average attendance. Revenue, 1929, 
6f962l. ; expenditure, 7,022i. No public debt. Exports — Grand Cayman, green turtle, 
thatch rope, hides, turtle shell, cattle and ponies; Little Cayman and Cayman Brae 
turtle shell. Total value of imports, 1929, 42,7101 ; exports, 12,3241. Shipping registered 
at Georgetown, 58 sailing and 9 motor vessels, 3,244 tons (1929). The government is 
administered^by a Commissioner ; J ustices of the Peace (26) are appointed by the Governor 
of Jamaica. 

Commissioner : G. 11. Frith (Acting). 

The Morant Cays and Pedro Cays (Oiiano Islands) are also attached 
to Jamaica. 

Turks and Caicos Islands, a Dependency under the government of 
Jamaica, are geographically a portion of the Bahamas, of which they form the 
two south-eastern groups. The government is administered by a Commis- 
sioner, assisted by a Legislative Board of seven members, all of whom are 
appointed by the Crown. The Governor of Jamaica has a supervising power 
over the local government. There are upwards of thirty small cays ; area 
1654 miles. Only eight are inhabited ; the' largest, Grand Caicos is 25 miles 
long by 12 broad. The seat of government is at Grand Turk, 7 miles long 
by 2 broad ; about 1,570 inhabitants. Population (1921 census), 5,612, of 
whom 210 were white ; estimated population at end of 1929, 4,996. Births 
(1929), 161 ; deaths, 49 ; marriages, 39. 

Education is compulsory and free in the Government Schools; Govern- 
ment grant (1929), 990Z. ; 10 Government and 9 private elementary schools; 
average number on rolls in 1928, 824 ; average attendance, 586. The 
Secondary School had an average attendance of 24. 

Revenue in 1929, 11,260^., of which 4,7281 was from customs, and 2,497^ 
from royalty on salt ; expenditure, 11,605Z. There is no public debt. 

Total imports (1929), 42, 827 Z ; total exports, 40,679L Principal imports: 
Flour, 3,163Z. ; meats, 2,226Z. ; lumber, 1,723Z. ; lard, 1,615Z. ; condensed 
milk, 1,336^.; cotton goods, 3,086Z, Principal exports; Salt, 35,675Z. ; 
sponges, 2,135Z. ; dried fish, 1,350Z. ; cotton, 292Z. Imports from United 
Kingdom, 3,585Z. ; exports thereto, 1,453Z. 

The total shipping entered in 1929 amounted to 171,385 tons. 

The most important industry is salt raking. Sponge and fibre in- 
dustries are also carried on. The Cable station is at Grand Turk. The 
Dependency has invested surplus balances to the amount of 3,370Z. Savings 
bank deposits (1929), 16,909Z., depo.sitor8, 932. 

The current coins are British gold, silver, and copper. United States 
gold and silver coins and currency note.s are accepted. 

Commissioner and Judge. — H. E. Phillips*, residence. Grand Turk. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

Oorernor and Commander-in-Chief. — Lieut. -Col. T. R. St. Johnston, 
C.M.G. (3,000Z., of which 500Z, is a duty allowance, and 250Z. travelling 
allowance). 

Colonial Secretary. — Edward Baynes, C.B.E. (900Z.). 

The group, which lies to the north of the Windward group, and south-east 
of Porto Rico, is divided into 5 Presidencies, viz., Antigua (with Barbuda 
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and Redonda) ; St. Christopher or St. Kitts (with Nevis and Anguilla), 
Dominica, Montserrat, and the Vir^n Islands (with Sombrero). There are 
for the whole Federation an Executive Council nominated by the Crown, and 
a Legislative Council, 10 official and 10 unofficial members. Of the latter, 
3 .are elected by the unofficial members of the local Legislative Council of 
Antigua, 2 by those of Dominica, 3 by those of St. Kitts, 1 by those of 
Montserrat, and 1, appointed by the Governor, for the Virgin Islands. The 
Federal Legislative Council meets, as a rule, once a year. The duration of 
the Council IS three years. There are also separate Executive and Legislative 
Councils for the four larger Presidencies, and an Executive Council for the 
Virgin Islands. 

The following table shows the area and i)opulation of the Leeward 
Islands: — 



Area : 

Population 

Population according to 


Square miles 

1929 

Census taken m 1921 




Males 

remales 

Total 

Antigua 

108\ 

30,974 1 

12,200 

16,664 

28,864 

Barbuda and Redonda . 

62] 

342 

561 

903 

Virgin Islands 

58 

5,126 

2,321 

2,723 

5,044 

Dominica 

305 

41,482 

16,760 

20,299 

37,059 

St. Kitts 

1 

f 

9,115 

13,300 

22,415 

Nevis 

1 50}- 

35,365 i 

4,678 

6,891 

11,569 

Anguilla 

1 35 J 

1 

1,447 

2,783 

4,227 

Montserrat . 

1 32 

11,954 

5,094 

7,026 

12,120 

Total . 

; 716 

124,901 

51,957 

70,247 

122,201 


The principal religious bodies are Anglican, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
and Moravian. Education is denominational in Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands. In Dominica, with four exceptions, the schools are under Govern- 
ment control ; in Antigua the schools were placed entirely under Government 
control in April 1914, and were reduced to 17 in number ; the schools in 
St. Kitts-Nevis were also placed entirely under Government control in April 
1915, and were reduced to 33. In 1929-30 there were 108 schools, with 
average attendance 17,082, Government grant 18,3892. ; 11 secondary schools, 
average attendance 279, Government grant 3,2762. ; and one industrial school. 

Police force, end of 1929, 6 officers and 143 N.C.O.’s and men. 

The chief products are sugar and molasses (Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton 
(Montserrat, St. Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and lime products 
(Dominica), tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), coconuts (Nevis), tobacco and 
cigais (Virgin Islands), and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 

Financial and commercial statistics for five years : — 


- 

1 1925-26 

1 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue .... 

240,902 

289,393 

288,572 ' 

331,305 

802,099 

Expenditure . 

Public debt . 

269,472 

269,037 

284,203 

828,304 

324,815 

279,260 

278,860 

288,660 

294,450 

296,350 

Imports 1 ... 

786,658 

842,464 

864,316 

838,092 

... 

Exports 1 ... 

727,862 

662,492 

987,229 

899,678 

— 


1 Calendar years 1925-29. 
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Total shipping entered and cleared (1928), 3,278,760 tons. 

Antigua : area, 108 sq. miles ; Islands of Barbuda (62 sq. miles), and 
Redonda (1 s(j. mile) are dependencies ; estimated population at end of 1929, 
30,974. Antigua is the seat of government of the Colony. There is an 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council, also nominated, 
consisting of eight official and eight unofficial members. The Governor pre- 
sides at both Councils. Chief town, St. John, 6,997. In Antigua in 1929 
the birth-rate per 1,000 was 36*93 ; the death-rate, 22*65 ; of the births 
76*17 per cent, were illegitimate ; there were 131 marriages. There were 23 
elementary schools (1929). Revenue (1929-30), 84,236?. ; expenditure, 
94,146?. Public debt (1929-30), 145,100?. Imports (1929), 214,978?. ; 
exports, 139,249?. Chief products: sugar and cotton. In Government 
savings bank, 674 depositors, on March 31, 19;i0, 18,581?. deposits. 
There is steam communication with the United Kingdom via New York, 
Canada, Barbados and Guadaloupe, and the island lias a Wireless and a 
Cable Station. Telephone line, 550 miles. The island is hilly, but not 
mountainous, and is deficient in water. There are numerous shelteied 
harbours, but they are too shallow for steamships. 

Island Secretary. — Edward Baynes^ C.B.E., Colonial Secretary of the 
Leeward Islands. 

Montserrat. Nominated Executive and Legislative Councils. Area, 
32i sq. miles. Population 1929, 11,954. Chief town, Plymouth, 1,800 
(1928). Revenue (19*29-30), 27,389?. ; expenditure, 31,007?. Imports (1929), 
92,670?. ; exports, 66,666?. Chief exiroits, 1929, cotton, 725,159 lbs., lint, 
sugar, lime-juice, cottonseed meal, bay oil, cattle, onions, tomatoes and 
papain ; 3,200 acres were planted with cotton in 1929. 

A wireless station was opened in Montserrat on May 26, 1925. 

Commissioner. — His Hon. Hugh H. EutchingSf I.S.O. 

St. Christopher (St. Kitts) and Nevis (with Anguilla) have one 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council of 7 official and 
7 nominated unofficial members. Population 1929, 35,365. Chief town of 
St. Kitts, Basseterre; population (census 1921), 7,736 ; of Nevis, Charles- 
town, 1,158. Revenue (1929-30), 97,987?. ; expenditure, 97,652?. Public 
debt at March 31, 1930, 24,668?. Imports, 1929, 350,437?. ; exports, 254,344?. 
Chief produce : Sugar, synip, cotton, and coconuts. Salt is produced in St. 
Kitts and Anguilla. Savings Bank at March 31, 1929, 184 depositors, 
4,209?. deposits. 

Administrator. — T. C. MacnaghteUf C.M.G., C.B.E. 

The British Virgin Islands consist of a group of islands numbering 
30, situated between the Greater and Lesser Antules. Area 58 square 
miles; population (census of April, 1921), 6,082. The chief islands of the 
group are Tortola, Virgin Gorda, Anegada and Jost Van Dykes. There is a 
nominated Executive Council. Road Town, on the south-east of Tortola, 
the only town and capital, is a port of entry ; population 463. The cotton 
industry has been revived, and sugar, tobacco, coconuts and provision crops 
are grown in increasing quantities. Revenue (1929-30), 6,787?. ; expenditure, 
6,871?. ; imports (1929), 29,789?. ; exports, 11,963?. Savings bank (1929- 
80), 128 depositors ; deposits 1,382?. Shipping (1929) amounted to 16,980 
tons. 

Commissioner. — F. C. Clarkson. 

Sombrero is a small island in the Leeward Islands group, attached 
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administratively to the Presidency of the Virgin Islands. Phosphate of lime 
used to be quarried, and there is a Board of Trade lighthouse. 

Dominica. After being governed by a nominated Council of 12 members 
since 1898, Dominica in 1925 reverted to the elective system. Chief town, 
Roseau (population, 7,042) ; population of island 1929, 41,482. Revenue, 
1929-30, 81,674Z. (including ll.OOOZ. from Imperial grant); expenditure, 
97,684Z. (including 24,069Z. from Imperial grant and 5,258 on account 
of Electricity Supply) ; public debt, 66,OOOZ. Imports, 1929, 232,140Z. 
(from UK., 73,227Z. ; Canada, 51,229/.; U.S.A., 44,845/.); exports, 
1929, 172,303/. (to U.K., 71,360/.; to^ U.S.A., 84,207/. ; to Canada, 
9,391/.). Chief products: Limes, lime juice, citrate of lime, bay oil, 
lime oils, orange oil, cocoa, coconuts, copra, and fruit. Exports of coco- 
nuts 1929, 63,662. Savings bank (1929-30), 496 depositors, with 11,536/. 
deposits. Telephone line 531 miles. Dominica contains a Carib settlement 
with a population of about 400, the majority being of mixed Negro blood, 
but about 100 apparently pure Caribs. 

Administrator . — His Honour E. C. Eliot, 


TRINIDAD. 

Trinidad, which lies immediately north of the mouth of the Orinoco, and 
includes Tobago administratively, was discovered by Columbus in 1498 
and colonised by the Spaniards m the 16th century. About the period of 
the Revolution a large number of French families settled in the island, where 
the French element is still preponderant. In 1797, Great Britain being at 
war with Spain, Trinidad was occupied by the British, and ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 

Governor . — Sir Alfred Claud Uollis, K.C.M.G., C. B. E. (5,500/., and 
allowances 375/.), appointed Nov. 27, 1929. There is an Executive 
Council consisting of the Governor, as President, the Colonial Secretary, 
Attorney-General, and Treasurer and such other persons, not being ex-officio 
members, as may from time to time be appointed ; there is also a Legis- 
lative Council with the Governor as President, twelve official and thirteen 
unofficial members. Of the unofficial members six are nominated and seven 
are elected. Women over thirty years of age have the franchise. 

Colonial Secretary. — Hon. S. M. Grier, C.M.G. 

Area : Trinidad, 1,862 square miles; Tobago 114. Population: census 
1921, 365,913 (186,802 males and 179,111 females). Estimated population, 
end of 1929, 403,275. Capital, Trinidad, Port of Spain, 67,877. The 
white population is chiefly composed of English, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. The large majority of the inhabitants are natives of the West 
Indies, of African descent, the balance being made up of East Indians, 
estimated at 130,542, and a small number of Chinese. English is spoken 
generally throughout the Colony. Births, 1929, 12,695 ; deaths, 7,779 ; 
marriages, 2,020. 

Education. — At the close of 1929 there were 288 Elementary and Inter- 
mediate schools in the Colony, 44 being Government and 244 Assisted 
Schools. There were 252 schools in Trinidad and 36 in Tobago. Of the 
244 Assisted Schools 96 were Roman Catholic, 65 Church of England, 69 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 12 Wesleyan, 11 Moravian and 1 Baptist. 
There were 2 Government and 3 Assisted Intermediate Schools. The 
following Colleges afford facilities for the higher education of boys : the 
Queen’s Royal College and its affiliated institutions, the St. Mary’s College 
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in Port-of-Spain, and the Naparima College in San Fernando. The St. 
Joseph’s Convent and the Bishop’s High School in Port-of-Spain and the 
Naparima Girls’ High School in San Fernando, which are also affiliated 
to the Queen’s Royal College, provide similar education for girls. The 
number of pupils on the roll at December 31, 1929, was: Queen’s Royal 
College 277, St. Mary’s College 423, Naparima College 162, St. Joseph’s 
Convent School 503, Bishop’s High School 135, the Naparima Girls’ High 
School 133, and the Bishop’s High School, Tobago, 56. The affiliated insti- 
tutions work under the same curriculum as the Queen’s Royal College, and 
receive a Government grant-in-aid. 

Police force, 879 all ranks (December 31, 1929). In 1929 the number 
of summary convictions was 23,023. 

Financial and commercial statistics for 5 years : — 


- 

j 192.5 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue : 

1,662,874 

1,737,288 

1,686,053 

1,764,404 

1,870,553 

Customs 

. ! 589,863 

614,452 

676,400 

707,082 

781,709 

Expenditure . 

. ' 1,580,740 

1,580,213 

1,497,024 

1,538,083 

8,217,604 

1,613,810 

Public debt . 

. . ' 3,400,504 

3,342,050 

8,281,854 

3,153,221 

Importsh 

1 4,395,041 

4,407,074 

5,082,871 

5,279.535 

6,686,455 

5,594,314 

Exports!. 

Tranship- 

. 5,170,366 

5,640,376 

6,018,864 

7,122,857 

ments 

. j 756,338 

758,164 

707,152 

1,005,942 

1 1,096,776 


1 Including bullion and specie, but excluding goods transhipped. 


^ Besides Customs, the principal items of revenue during 1929 were licences, 
excise, &c., 632,529Z. ; Court and office fees, 143,351/. ; land sales, royalties, 
Ac., 142,503/. ; tax on incomes, 180,213/. ; post office, 33,088/. 


Principal Exports, 1929 

Quantity 

Value 



£ 

Asphalt ... . . 

164,311 tons 

432,085 

Bitters 

58,459 galls. 

87,609 

Cocoa 

72,484,073 fhs 

1, 714,010 » 

Coconuts .... 

13,621,518 nuts 

66,388 

Copra . . . . 

23,979,882 lbs. 

209,732 

Crude Petroleum .... 

31,799,157 galls. 

216,371 

Fuel 

206,173.757 „ 

1,683,030 

Molasses 

1,373,420 ,, 

18,227 

Petrol Spirit 

48,452,222 „ 

1,110,754 

Refined Kerosene 

1,908,253 „ 

40,185 

Rum 

73,847 „ 

13,646 

Sugar 

89,926 tons 

1,049,863 


» Re-exports, 10,59.'3,333 lbs. of a value of 267,683/. 


The principal imports in 1929 were boots and shoes, 121,214/. ; butter 
and butter substitutes, 108,397/. ; motor vehicles and parts, 223,437/. ; 
coal, 106,911/. ; cocoa (raw, for export) (11,683,055 lbs.), 242,595/. ; cotton 
manufactures, 385,540 (includes cotton piece goods, 9,523,501 yards, 
282,435/.) ; fish, 132,987/. (includes 24,053/. canned) ; rice (33,939,910 lbs.), 
233,839/. ; flour, 324,574/. ; bags, 442,395/. ; hardware, 147,447/. (includes 
implements and tools, 58,224/. ; machinery (a) sugar, 33,797/. ; (b) mining, 
767,126/. ; and (c) other kinds, 101,295/. ; meats, 132,766/. (includes 
pickled and salted beef and pork, 3,757,663 lbs., 83,006/.): metals, 
157,145/. ; milk, (80,217 cases), 112,090/. ; and wood and timber, 246,898/. 
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Imports, 1929, were consigned principally from the United Kingdom 
(32J per cent.) ; U.S.A. (26 per cent.) ; and Canada (17 per cent.). Exports 
were shipped chiefly to United Kingdom (26 J per cent.) ; U.S.A. (32J per 
cent.) ; and Canada (8J per cent.). 

Shipping: The number of vessels entered and cleared during the year 
1929 was 4,708, with a tonnage of 7,713 116. There were 2,483 arrivals 
of 3,970,921 tons, and 2,225 departures of 3,742,195 tons, of which 54 per 
cent, was British. (These figures do not include His Majesty’s ships or 
tankers. ) 

Of the total area of 1,264,891 acres (Trinidad, 1,191,678 acres, and Tobago, 
73,213 acres), about 696,696 acres have been alienated. About 313,222 acres 
were under cultivation (1926). Asphalt: The pitch lake is situated in the 
Ward of La Brea, comprising 114 acres, was first leased as a whole in 1888 
for 21 years, and in accordance with the terms of the lease, it was renewed 
for a further period of 21 years from February 1, 1909, to January 31, 1930. 
On February 19, 1925, a fresh demise of the pitch lake comprising 109 acres 
was made to the Trinidad Lake Asphalt, Limited, for 21 years from February 
1, 1930. The quantity of asphalt produced during 1929 was 219,603 tons. 
The quantity of asphalt exported was 164,311 tons of the value of 432,085^., 
and yielding a revenue of 81,521/. The development of the oilfields con- 
tinues in a satisfactory manner, and the Colony is now the second largest 
producer of petroleum within the Empire. The number of companies operating 
at the close of 1929 was 15. During 1929, 305, 047, 820 imperial gallons of crude 
oil were extracted. Four refineries are at work in the Colony and all grades 
of petroleum products from petrol to road oil are produced, while two or 
three small topping plants produce petrol, distillate and residual oils. 

There are 1,074 miles of main and 1,261 miles of local roads. Govern- 
ment railway: 118 miles of 4 ft. 84 in. gauge; 117 miles of telegraph 
and 11,490 miles of telephone (1929). Cable: Communication by cable 
with the United Kingdom, Europe, North America, and other parts of the 
world is maintained by the Pacific Cable Board and the West India and 
Panama Telegraph Company. 

The Pacific Cable Board system has no wireless station in Trinidad, but 
three wireless stations are maintained by the Trinidad Government, namely, 
stations at Port-of-Spain, North Post, and Tobago. The North Post Station 
dealt exclusively with ship and Tobago traffic, while communication with 
British Guiana, St. Martin, Venezuela and Paramaribo is carried out by 
PorLof-Spain. 

Number of post offices, 119 ; of telegraph offices, 44. There are four 
private banks. British currency and United States gold are legal tender. 
There is no Colonial coinage, but Government 1 and 2 dollar notes 
(4s. 2d. and 8s. 4rf.), and 1,000 dollar notes (208/. 68. 8d.) are issued. Govern- 
ment savings-banks are established in 35 districts with a Head Office in 
Port-of-Spain, the amount of deposits at the end of 1929 being 467,926/., 
and the total number of depositors, 36,100. 

In Tobago the culture of rubber, cotton and tobacco has been intro- 
duced. The cacao industry is receiving increasing attention, and very con- 
siderable areas are being planted in coconuts. 


Virgin Islandi. See Leeward Islands. 
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WINOWABB ISLANDS. 

Consist of Grenada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines (half under St. Vincent, 
half under Grenada), and St. Lucia, and form the eastern barrier to the 
Caribbean Sea between Martinique and Trinidad. 

Governor dt Commander -in’Chuf. — Sir Thomas Alexander Vans Best^ 
K.B.E., C.M.G., May, 1930 (2,600i., 500/. duty allowance and 600/. 
travelling allowance— resident at St. George's, Grenada). 

Each island has its own institutions ; there is no common legislature, 
laws, revenue, or tariff ; but there is a Common Court of Appeal, and the 
colonies unite for certain other common purposes. The legal currency is 
British sterling and United States gold coins. Barclay’s Bank and the Royal 
Bank of Canada issue 5-dollar notes. 

Grenada. — Colonial Secretary. — H. R. R. Blood. There is a Legisla- 
tive Council consisting of the Governor, with 7 other official and 3 unofficial 
members nominated by the Crown and 6 elected members. Each district 
has a semi-elective Board for local affairs. Area 133 square miles ; 
population, census 1921, 66,302. Births, 1929, 2,446 ; deaths, 1,278. 
Estimated population, December 31, 1929, 75,867. There were (1929) 10 
Government and 48 Government-aided elementary schools, with 13,235 
pupils and average attendance 8,311 (Government grant (1929) 8,488/.), 
and 1 secondary school for boys ; grants of 236/. per year are made for 
secondary education to each of two girls’ schools, and 60/. to a girls’ model 
school. The police establishment (1929) was 2 officers and 100 other ranks. 
In 1929 there were 1,788 summary convictions 

In 1929 the revenue was 158,302/. ; the expenditure, 147,786/. Public 
debt, 1929, 249,708/. Total value of imports, 1929, 396,661/. ; of exports, 
417,199/. Chief exports: cocoa (90,987 cwt.) 210,082/. ; nutmegs (22,666 
cwt.) 60,823/. ; mace (3,765 cwt.) 55,760/. ; cotton, raw (2,945 cwt.) 
14,905/.; cotton seed (6,804 cwt.) 4,119/. Value of imports from United 
Kingdom, 136,069/. ; United States of America, 71,451/.; of exports to 
United Kingdom, 164,086/. ; to United States of America, 187,996/. Total 
shipping entered, 1929, 679,428 tons, nearly all British. 

There were (1922) about 32,000 acres under cultivation. Sugar manu- 
facture is increasing ; rum is produced locally, 42,661 proof gallons in 1929. 

In 1929, 2,921 depositors in savings banks; balance (Dec. 31) 45,914/. 
There are 1,354 miles of telephone line including trunk line and connexions, 
but no inland telegrapli service. There is a wireless station in St. George’s 
which communicates with Barbados. 

The largest of the Grenadines attached to Grenada is Carriacou ; area, 
6,913 acres ; population, census 1921, 7,104. A government wireless station 
communicating with Grenada has been installed. 

St. Vincent. Administrator and Colonial Secretary. — Major H. "W. 
Peebles f D.S.O., 0. B. E. The Legislative Council consists of the Adminis- 
trator, 3 official, 3 elected and one nominated unofficial member. Area, 
150 *8 square miles ; population, 1929, 51,995. Capital, Kingstown, popula- 
tion, 3,886 (1921 census). Births, 1929, 1,836 ; deaths, 1,009 ; marriages, 
151. Education, 1929: 36 primary schools; scholars, 7,658, average 
attendance, 4,086 ; Government grant, 4,524/. There is also a secondary 
school for boys (59 pupils), and one for girls (166 pupils). Strength of police 
force, 54 (including 2 officers). Seven convictions in the Supreme Court, and 
1,592 in the Inferior Courts during 1929. 

Revenue, 1929, 64,090/ , of which 29,224/. was from customs ; expen- 
diture, 70,786/. Public debt at end of 1929, 33,060/. Imports, 1929, 
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186, 439^. ; exports, 161,570^. Value of imports from United Kingdom 
58,030Z. ; of exports to United Kingdom, 62,000Z. Total shipping, 
(1929) 982,691 tons. 

Arrowroot, cotton, copra, sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
and spices are produced. The Sea Island cotton grown is the best in the 
British Empire, if not the world. Sea Island cotton, export (1929) 
282,9031b., valued at 24,261Z. St. Vincent in addition is famed for the 
excellence of its arrowroot (exports, 1929, 59,5631.) Much of the cultivated 
land IS ill a few hands, but a large peasant proprietary has been established 
under Government auspices, and many small Jioldings in the high mountain 
lands have been sold by the Crown. About 20,000 acres (one-fourth of 
area) under cultivation. Besides the postal service, there is a telephone 
system with 188 miles of line. 

St. Lucia. Ad^mmstrator and Colonial Secretary. — Charles William 
Doorly (1928) with a nominated Executive and a partly nominated and partly 
elected Legislative Council. Area, 233 square miles ; population, 1929, 
57,482. Chief town, Castries. Births, 1929, 1,898 ; deaths, 1,282 ; 
marriages, 241. Education (Dec. 31, 1929): 49 schools (7 Protestant, 42 
Roman Catholic), with 9,295 pupils on roll; Government grant, 1929, 
5,000^. Primary education is free and compulsory. Secondary education is 
carried on in 2 other schools which are in receipt of a Government grant of 
5151. per annum. 

Revenue in 1929 (including imperial grant of 3,000Z.), 83,139Z., of 
which 43,155Z. was from customs; expenditure, 86,434Z; Public debt, 1929, 
186,010Z. Value of imports (1929), 244,753/. (coal, 48,739/.) ; of exports, 
199,100/., including 60,138/. for bunker coal, 18,864/. lor cocoa, and 51,237/. 
for sugar. Value of imports from United Kingdom, 68,101/. ; United States, 
83,625/.; Canada, 41,718/. ; of exports to United Kingdom, 44,946/. Total 
shipping, 1,700,139 tons, of which 1,346,246 tons were British. 

Sugar, cocoa, lime juice, molasses and syrup, lime oil, bay oil, honey, 
hides, logwood, fuel, rum, and fruits are the chief products. Savings 
banks (end of 1929), 708 depositors, 10,786/. deposits. Letters and post- 
cards despatched in 1929, 96,769 ; parcels, 850. There are 238 miles of 
telephone line. 

Currency : British and American gold, British silver and copper coins, 
Goveniment currency notes, and notes of the Colonial Bank, and the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

Port Castries is an important coaling station. 

Books of Beference on the West Indies, 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonies, Ac. Annual. London. 

Blue Books of the respective Colonics ; The Colonial O^ce LUt; The Jamaica Gazette. 
The Official Gazette of Barbados. 

Report of the West Indian Currency Committee (Cmd. 1894) London, 1923 

Aspinall (A B.), The British West Indies. London, 1912.— A Wayfarer in the West 
Indies. London, 1927. 

Burdon(K J.), A Handbook of St. Kitts-Nevis. London, 1920. 

Barbados Handbook. Annual 

Cooh (B. M.), Jamaica. London, 1924. 

Cundall (F.), The Handbook of Jamaica, 1925. Kingston and London, 

Cuvi'y (R. A.), Bahamian Lore. Paris, 1928. 

Foiter (H. L.), Combing the Caribees. London, 1929. 

Gardner {yf. J.), History of Jamaica. 2nd ed. London, 1909. 

Grenada Handbook, Directory, Ac. London. Annual. 
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Hall {A. W. H.), Report on Economic and Financial Conditions in the British West 
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Harlow (V.), History of Barbados, 1625-1685. Oxford, 1926. 

Guide to Jamaica. Issued by Jamaica Tourist Association. Kingston, 1924. 
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Handbook of Jamaica. London, annual. 

Higham (C. 8. 8.), The Development of the Leeward Islands, 1660-1688. Cambridge, 1021 
Lueat{G. Atehley {0.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. II. 

2nd ed. London, 1905. 

Mamngton (G.), The West Indies (Revised edition.) London, 1930. 

Moseleg (Mary), The Baliamas Handbook. Nassau, 1927. 

Pitman (F. W ), The Development of the British West Indies. London, 1918. 

Jieis (C.), A History of the Constitution of Trinidad. Vol. I. Trinidad, 1929, 

8t. Lucia Handbook, Directory and Almanac. 

Trinidad and Tobago Handbook. 

Verrill(A. H.), Isles of Spice and Palm (Lesser Antilles], New York, 1910. 

Watkins (F H.), Handbook of the Leeward Islands. London, 1924. 

West Indies Year-Book. London, Annual. 

Whitson (A. M.), The Constitutional Development of Jamaica, 1660-1729. Manchester, 
1929. 

Williamson (J. A.), The Caribee Islands under the Proprietary Patents. Oxford and 
London, 1926. 

Wood (E. F. L.), Report on Visit to the West Indies (Cmd. 1679). London 1922. 
Wrong (H.), Government of the West Indies. London, 1923. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 


The British Territories in Australasia comprise the Commonwealth of 
Australia ; the Australian Dependencies of Papua and Norfolk Island, the 
Dominion of New Zealand and adjacent islands, and the Crown Colony of 
Fiji. The British possessions in Oceania include the Solomon and Tonga 
Islands, and many other groups of islands and islets scattered over the Pacific. 
There are also the mandatory territories of New Guinea, Western Samoa, 
and Nauru. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, consisting of the six colonies (now 
denominated Original States) of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, was proclaimed on 
January 1, 1901. 

On September 1, 1906, the administration of Papua was transferred to the 
Commonwealth (see Papua). 

Legislative power is vested in a Federal Parliament, consisting ot the 
King, represented by a Governor-General, a Senate, and a House of Re- 
presentatives. There must be a session of Parliament at least once every 
year. The Senate consists of 36 Senators (at least six for each of the 
Original States voting as one electorate) chosen for six years. In general, 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of one-half every three years, but 
in case of prolonged disagreement with the House of Representatives, it 
may be dissolved, and an entirely new Senate elected. The House of 
Representatives consists, as nearly as may be, of twice as many members 
as there are Senators, the numbers chosen in the several States being in 
proportion to population (excluding aborigines) as shown by the latest 
statistics, but not less than five for any original State. Number in 1930, 76. 
The Northern Territory (since divided into two separate Territories, viz , 
North Australia and Central Australia), by virtue of an Act passed in 1922 
elects a member who is not entitled to vote, but may take part in any debate 
in the House, The House of Representatives continues for three years from the 
date of its first meeting, unless sooner dissolved. Every Senator or Member 
of the House of Representatives must be a natural-born subject of the King, 
or have been for five years a naturalised subject under a law of the United 
Kingdom or of a State of the Commonwealth. He or she must be of full 
age, must possess electoral qualification, and have resided for three years 
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within the Commonwealth. The franchise for both Chambers is the same 
and is based on universal adult (male and female) suffrage. 

The legislative powers of the Federal Parliament embrace commerce, 
shipping, &c. ; finance, banking, currency, &c. ; defence ; external affairs ; 
postal, telegraph, and like services ; census and statistics ; weights and 
measures; copyright; railways; conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State ; and other matters. 
The Senate may not originate or amend money bills ; and disagreement 
with the House of Representatives may result in dissolution, or, in the last 
resort, a joint sitting of the two Houses. No religion may be established. 
The Federal Parliament is a government of limited and enumerated powers, 
the several State Parliaments retaining the residuary power of government 
over their respective territories. If a State law is inconsistent with a 
Commonwealth law, the latter prevails. 

At the election for the Lower House held on October 12, 1929, the 
following parties were returned : Labour, 46 ; Nationalist, 14 ; Country 
Party, 10 ; Independent, 4 ; Country Party Progressive, 1 ; total, 76. 

The Executive power, vested in the King, is exercised by the Governor- 
General, assisted by an Executive Council of thirteen responsible Ministers of 
State. These Ministers are, or must become within three months, members 
of the Federal Parliament ; they are paid salaries and allowances not ex- 
ceeding, in all, 25,300Z. a year. 

OoverTwr- General . — His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs, 
P.C., K.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief of the Commonwealth of Australia 
and its Dependencies (salary, £10,000). Appointed December 2, 1930. 

The Cabinet was appointed on October 22, 1929, and reconstructed 
February, 1931, is as follows : — 

"Prime Minister, Treasurer, Minister for External Affairs and Industry . — 
Rt. Hon. James Henry Scullin, P.C. 

Vice-President of the Executive Council, and Assistant Minister for 
Works. — Senator the Hon. John Barnes. 

Treasurer. — Hon. Edward Granville Theodore. 

Attorney -General. — Hon. Frank Brennan. 

Postmaster -General and Minister for Works and Railways. — Hon. Albert 
Ernest Green. 

Minister for Trade and Customs. — Hon. Francis Michael Forde, 

Minister for Home Affairs. — Hon. Arthur Blakeley. 

Minister for Health and Minister in Charge of Repair iation.— Won.. John 
McNeill. 

Minister for Defence . — Hon. J. B. Chifley. 

Minister for Markets and Transport. — Hon, Parker John Moloney. 

Assistant Ministers {Honorary). — Senator the Hon. J. B. Dooley, Hon. 
E. J. Holloway, Hon. C, E. Culley. 

High Commissioner for Commonwealth in London. — Major-General Hon. 
Sir G. de L. Ryrie, K.O.M.G., C.B., V.D. (Appointed March 22, 1927.) 

Official Secretary for the Commonwealth in London. — T. Trumble, C.M.G,, 
C.B.E., Australia House, Strand. 

Commonwealth Trade Representative in France. — 0. H. Voss, 6 Rue 
Halevy, Paris. 

Commissioner •General for Australia in the United States of America . — 
Vacant. 

Official Secretary for the Commonwealth in America. — D. McK. Dow, 
“Ounard Building,’* 26 Broadway, New York City. 

Commercial Representative for Australia in Canada. — L. R. McGregor. 
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The Constitution provides for a Federal Judicature and an Inter-State 
Commission on Trade and Commerce, and for the admission or creation of 
new States. The Inter-State Commission was brought into existence in 
1913 and the Commissioners were appointed for a term of seven years At 
the expiration of this period no fresh appointments were made. In 1911 
the Commonwealth acquired from the State of New South Wales the Yass- 
Canberra site for the Federal Capital, with an area of 912 square miles. 
Building operations were begun in 1923 and Parliament was opened at 
Canberra on 9ih May, 1927, by H.R.H. the Duke of York. A further area 
of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay was acquired in 1917 for purposes of a 
Naval College, with the right to construct a railway from the Capital thereto. 

Proposed laws for the alteration of the Constitution must be submitted to 
the electors, and they can be enacted only if approved by a majority of the 
States and also a majority of all the electors voting. 


Area and Population. 




Population.! 

States 

and 

Area. 

Census— April 4, 1921. 


Estimated 

Territories. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per 
100 sq, 
miles 

June 30, 
1930. 

New South Wales . 
Victona .... 
Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia . 
Tasmania 

Northern Territory 
Federal Capital Territory 

Sq. Miles. 
309,432 
87,884 
670,500 
880,070 
975,920 
26,215 
523,620 
940 

1.071,501 

754,724 

308,969 

248,267 

177,278 

107,743 

2,821 

1,567 

1,028,870 
776,556 
357,003 
246,893 
165,454 
106,037 
1,046 
1,005 i 

2,100,371 

1,631,280 

755.972 

495,160 

832,732 

213,780 

3,867 

2,672 

679 
1,742 
113 
180 
34 
81 *) 
0-7 
274 

2,485,178 

1,783,180 

942,270 

580,619 

418,643 

215,040 

4,772 

8,841 

Total .... 

i 2,974,581 

2,762,870 

[ 2,672,864 

5,435,734 

183 

6,438,999 


1 Excluding full blood ahongiiials. These are estimated to number about b0,000. 
The nomadic habits of the tribes in the wild state render close computation diilicult. 

The estimated population on December 31, 1930, was 6,476,031. 

The number of occupied private dwellings in Australia (in 1921 census) was 
1,107,010. In New South Wales, 414,468 *, Victoria, 318,936; Queensland, 
153,313; South Australia, 104,296; Western Australia, 70,185 ; Tasmania, 
44,432; Northern Territory, 1,005; Federal Capital Territory, 376. In 
addition to the occupied private dwellings there were in Australia at the time 
of the census 46,175 other dwellings (hotels, boardinghouses, hospitals, gaols, 
etc.). There were also 61,166 unoccupied dwellings, and 6,339 being built. 

Marriages, births, and deaths in 1929 ; — 


States and Territories 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland .... 
South Australia . 

Western Australia . . 1 

Tasmania .... 

Northern Territory 

Federal Capital Territory , 

19,535 
12,936 
6,169 
3,719 
8,397 1 

1,712 1 

20 ! 

43 

62,671 

38,604 

18,486 

10,665 

9,051 

4,797 

53 

153 

24,682 

16,717 

8,809 

5,089 

3,930 

2,176 

65 

89 ' 

28,089 

16,887 

10,177 

6,626 

6,121 

2,622 

-12 

114 

Total . 

47,501 

129,480 

60,856 

68,624 


Migration in 1929; Arrivals, 82,248 ; departures, 73,285; excess 
arrivals, 8,963. 
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Pensions and Maternity Allowances. 

The Invalid and Old Age Pension Acts provide for the payment of 
invalid and old age pensions at such rates as the Commissioner deciding the 
question deems sufficient, but so that the amount shall not exceed 62/. a 
year, nor the pensioner’s whole income (including the pension) exceed 
84/. 105. a year. By special provision, made in 1920, a permanently blind 
person may receive an amount of pension (not exceeding £52) as will make 
his total income equal to £221 per annum, or such other amount as is 
declared to be a basic wage. Old age pensions are granted upon application 
to persons who are at least 65 years of age and have lived in Australia or 
Australian territory at least 20 years. In the case of women, however, and 
of men subject to certain disability, the pension may be paid from age 60. 
Invalid pensions are granted to persons who have lived at least 6 years 
in Australia, have there become incapacitated, and have no other sufficient 
means of support. On October 9, 1912, a Maternity Act was passed providing 
for the payment of an allowance of 5/. in respect of every viable child born 
(alive or dead) in Australia. The mother must be a native of the Common- 
wealth or intend to settle permanently therein. No payment is made in 
the case of an aboriginal or an Asiatic. The disbursements for old age and 
invalid pensions and maternity allowances are shown under Finance above. 
The numbers of pensioners in the Commonwealth on June 30, 1930, were : — 
Old age, 155,196; invalid, 63,304; total, 218,500. War pensioners at 
June 30, 1930, numbered 279,285. To June 80, 1930, the total number of 
claims for the maternity allowance was 2,349,326, the claims passed for 
payment in 1929-30 numbering 128,598. 

Justice. 

The judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court (the High Court of Australia), consisting of a Chief Justice and five 
Justices, appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The High Court 
has original jurisdiction in all matters arising under treaties, between States 
of the Commonwealth, or affecting representatives of other countries, as well 
as in other matters as empowered by the Parliament. It may also hear and 
determine appeals from judgments of its own Justices exercising original 
jurisdiction, and from judgments of any other Federal Court, or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, subject to certain rights of final appeal to the 
King in Council. The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
consists of a Chief Judge and two other Judges. 

Finance. 

Actual revenue and expenditure for 1926-27 to 1929-30 are given in the 
following table. Under the ‘Surplus Revenue Act, 1910,’ the amount 
payable by the Commonwealth to each State was a sum equivalent to 26 
shillings per head of the population as estimated by the Commonwealth 
Statistician at 31st December in each year. In 1927 the States Grants Act 
abolished the 'per capita payments as from 30th June, 1927. In 1929 in 
accordance with a Commonwealth Referendum, the Commonwealth took 
over all State Debts existing on 30th June, 1927, and will pay 7,584,912/, 
a year for 68 years towards the interest charges thereon, and will make 
substantial contributions towards a sinking fund to extinguish existing debts 
in 68 years and future debts in 63 years. The Commonwealth Government 
will arrange all future borrowing for both Commonwealth and States through 
a Loan council consisting of representatives of Commonwealth and State 
Governments. 
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- 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Revenue : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs 

31,832,600 

29,848,879 

11,598,351 

29,502,755 

30,107,040 

11,617,351 

Excise 

11,719,878 

11,555,816 

Land Tax . 

2,615,900 

3,027,206 

2,988,885 

2,840,078 

Probate and Succession 
Duties . . 

1,362,851 

1,762,118 

2,080,149 

2,122,478 

Income Tax 

11.126,278 

10,165,175 

9,841,496 

11,120,029 

Entertainments . 

866,159 

358,865 

358,697 

816,121 

War Times Prollts Tax 

28,357* 

112,2361 

24,809 1 

14,078 

Posts, Telegraphs, and 
Telephones 

11,606,819 

12,304,142 

4,860,227 

12,813,396 

13,551,087 

All other . 

4,940,132 

5,777,914 

5,404,625 

Total Revenue* 

75,541,760 

73,808,227 

74,894,799 

77,143,887 

Commonwealth Expen- 
diture : 

From Revenue* . 

78,008,785 

79,258,464 

77,253,774 

78,614,802 

From Loans 

7,428,570 

8,638,348 

8,231,147 

5,291,533 

Total Commonwealth Ex- 
penditure 

82,437,355 

87,896,812 

85,484,921 

83,905,925 

Including • 

Expenditure for War 
purposes and le- 
patriation, etc. 

29,309,083 

29,006,212 

30,007,751 

80,099,806 

Invalid and Old Age 
Pensions . 

9,144,589 

9,790,346 

10,124,239 

10,791,325 

Maternity Allowances 

660,280 

678,920 

661,520 

642,990 

Post, Telegraph, and 
Telephones . 

11,285,899 

12,392,976 

12,680,725 

13,025,360 

Payments to States : 

Out of Revenue 

8,262,912 

9,085,789 

9,036,638 

9,489,344 

Federal Aid, Roads . 

2,000,000 1 

2.000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 


1 Refund. ‘Excludes Interest payable on States’ Debts (recoverable Irom States.) 


The Budget estimates for 1930-31 are • Revenue (including post-office 
surplus), 67,122,000Z. ; Expenditure, 67,110,710Z. 

The aggregate public debt of the several Australian States on June 30, 
1930, was 727,639,836. 

Exclusive of loans raised for the States, the Commonwealth public debt 
on June 30th, 1930, was 372,957,362Z., the total public debt of Australia 
at the end of June being therefore 1, 100,597, 198Z., or 170Z. 17s. per head 
of population. 

Defence. 

Abmj. 

The principle of the defence policy of Australia from 1911 to 1929 
was the universal compulsory training of a Citizen Army, but from the 
1st November, 1929, the constitution of the foices on a voluntary basis 
was adopted. Permanent troops are maintained only in such numbers 
as are necessary to administer and instruct the Militia Forces. The 
administrative organisation consists of a central administration and 6 
districts, corresponding to the 6 States. The Military Board, under the 
presidency of the Minister of Defence, has responsibility for control and 
administration. The Council of Defence, under the presidency of the Prime 
Minister, deals with policy and insures its continuity, and co-ordinates the 
requirements of the sea, air and land. The Militia Force is organised in 2 
cavalry divisions and 5 infantry divisions. Each cavalry division comprises 
3 cavalry brigades and divisional troops. Each cavalry brigade comprises 3 
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regiments. The divisional troops are comprised of 5 field artillery batteries, 
2 engineer squadrons, 8 train companies, 6 field ambulances, 2 sanitary 
sections and 6 veterinary sections. 

Each of the first 4 infantry divisions is composed of 3 infantry brigades 
each of 4 battalions and divisional troops, which include for each division : 
9 field artillery batteries, 4 engineer companies, 3 signal companies, 4 train 
companies, 3 field ambulances, 1 sanitary section and 1 veterinary section. 
The 5th division comprises 3 mixed brigades. The garrison troops of the 
permanent and militia forces are organised in 6 district bases. The garrison 
artillery of permanent troops consists of 10 garrison and 1 field batteries. 
The garrison artillery of militia forces consists of 12 batteries, and there are 
6 fortress companies. 

As a result of the International Conference held at Washington in 1921 
Militia Force training is confined to the more populous centres. 

An arsenal has been established, which will be more in the form of a 
munition supply branch aiming at insuring the supply of war needs through 
Australian trade rather than that Government- owned factories shall be 
designed on a scale necessary for the purpose. Properly situated mobilisation 
stores are being provided. 

Military education is provided at the Royal Military College, Duntroon, 
from which cadets may obtain permanent commissions. 

Rifle clubs receive a subsidy and a free grant of ammunition. 

On April 30th, 1930, the stiength of the permanent force was 1,669, 
and of the militia forces, 25,785. 

Navy. 

Since 1913 the Commonwealth has undertaken the obligation of fleet 
building, with maintenance of its own vessels. The policy ot the Common- 
wealth is to make Australia self defending. Having accepted the position 
that a fuller Imperial partnership is necessary for the future security of the 
Empire, and that a definite place in the Pacific has been allotted to 
Australia, the Government agreed in 1911 to furnish an Australian Fleet 
Unit, called the ‘ Royal Australian Navy.^ The ships of the Royal Australian 
Navy in May, 1930, included the 10,000 ton cruisers Australia and 
Canberra; the older cruisers Adelaide (5,500 tons) and Brisbane (5,400 
tons) ; the aircraft tender Albatross (6,000 tons, with accommodation for 9 
seaplanes) ; the flotilla leader Anzac ; 5 destroyers, 4 sloops, the depot 
shiji Penguin^ the submarines Otway and Oxley^ and two fleet auxiliaries. 
Owing to financial stringency, the only ships maintained in full commission 
at the end of 1930 were the Australia^ Canberra, Albatross, and Anzac. 

Air Forces. 

There is a Royal Australian Air Force, administered by the Air Board, 
consisting of three Air Force members and a finance member. To this 
force is entrusted the air defence of Australia, the training of personnel 
for co-operation with the naval and military forces, and the refresher training 
of pilots engaging in civil aviation. The present establishment of the 
force includes the following units: — {a) Headquarters, Royal Australian 
Air Force, with representation at the Air Ministry in London ; (5) a Flying 
Training School, (c) a stores dep6t, and (d) one station containing two service 
squadrons and one flight. The Minister is represented by a representative 
Air Council, which includes oflScers of the Navy, Army, and Air Force, and 
tlie Controller of Civil Aviation. The approved establishment of the Air 
Force in April, 1930, was 104 officers and 788 airmen. The Air Force and 
Civil Aviation expenditure (excluding war services) for the year 1928-29 was 
£804,058. 
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Production. 

Up to the year 1928, 767,809,683 acres, representing 40*33 per cent, of 
the total area ot Australia, were either unoccupied or occupied by the Crown ; 
only 6*21 per cent, had been actually alienated {118,262,162 acres); 3*36 
per cent. (63,959,883 acres) was in process of alienation ; and 60*10 per cent. 
(953,689,982 acres) was held under the various forms of le-ases and licences. 

The area under crops (distinguishing the principal crops) in Australia 
and the yield in 1928-29 were as follows : — 


Crops 

Total Acreage 

Total Yield 

Yield per Acre 

* 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat ..... 

14,840,113 

159,679,421 

10*76 

Oats ..... 

1,045,6:0 

14,108,677 

13*49 

Barley ..... 

354,539 

6,617,841 

18 53 5 

Maize ..... 

815,140 

8,322,718 

2b 41 



Tons 

Tons 

Hay 

2,738,673 

8,175,238 

1*16 

Potatoes .... 

138,068 

284,050 

2 Obb 

Hugar-cane .... 

200,517 

8,888,725 

17 4b 

Sugar Beet .... 

2,131 

15,239 1 

7*15 



Grapes (tons) 

Grupos (tons) 

Vineyards . . . . 

115,297 

393,497 8 

3 71'-^ 


! 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Wine ..... 


18,600,249 

899 84 4 

Orchards and Fiuit Gardens 

277,476 

' £8,807,315 

£31 14s. lOti. 


1 Beets worked. The sugar manufactured was 2,09(5 tons. 

Tons per acre ot productive crops. 

Including 110,547 tons for wine from 40,519 acres of productive vines. 

* Gallons per acre of productive vmes. 

• Malting: other 19*53. • Ordinary: sweet potatoes, 4*27. 

The total area under all crops in 1928-29 was 21,189,557 acres. The 

total value of agricultural production in the same year was 89,439,831/. 
For the year 1929-30 the estimated area under wheat was set down as 
14,930,744 acres, and the estimated yield as 126,476,863 bushels. Of 
Australia’s total forest area of 24,500,000 acres, 15,895,781 acres have been 
permanently dedicated for timber. 

At or about the end of 1928 there were in Australia 1,942,763 horses, 
11,300,757 cattle, 103,430,773 sheep, and 910,181 pigs. At the end of 1929, 
according to official estimates, there were 106,117,278 sheep. 

The production of wool in 1928-29 amounted to 968,152,935 lb., and the 
exports (Australian produce) to 763,339,527 lb. greasy, valueci at 55,902,618/ , 
and 47,201,063 lb. scoured and tops, valued at 5,710,377/. Of the total 
production of 968,000,000 lb. of wool in 1928-29, about 883,000,000 lb. 
consisted of wool shorn, 31,000,000 lb. \iere made up of dead and fell- 
mongered wool, while 54,000,000 lb. were contained on skins exported. The 
butter produced in the year 1928-29 amounted to 289,883,200 lb.; cheese 
30,217,101 lb.; bacon and hams, 74,499,397 lb. 

The mineral output was valued as follows in 1928 and 1929 : — 


Mineral 

1928 

1929 

Mineral 

1928 

1929 

Gold . 

Silver and Lead 
Copper 

Tin . 

£ 

1,944,054 

2,687,126 

639,428 

£ 

1,807,411 
3,168 949 
1,062,025 
458,680 

Coal . . . 

Other Minerals 

£ 

10,695,530 

5,771,902 

£ 

8,674,587 

2,707,103 

664,030 

Total . . 


17,868,765 
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The total mineral production up to the end of 1928 was valued at 
1,171,942,667/.; of this amount 627,862,464/. was the value of gold. Gold pro- 
duction, 1926, 621,316 fine oz. ; 1927, 608,291 fine oz. ; 1928, 457,669 fine oz. 

Statistics of the manufacturing industries in Australia in 1928-29 are 
given as follows: Number of establishments, 22,916; hands employed, 
460,482 ; salaries and wages paid, 90,986,908/. ; value of plant and machinery, 
land and buildings, 239,348,849/.; value of materials used, 238,938,666/.; 
value added by manufacture, 167,626,316/. ; value of output, 420,447,288/. 

The estimated value of the products of Australia in recent years was : — 


Products 

1925-26 

1920-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 


Thous. £ 

Thons. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thons £ 

Agriculture . 

89,207 

98,295 

84,828 

89,440 

Pastoral .... 

113,327 

111,716 

124,554 

116,733 

Dairying, Poultry and Bee 
farming. 

48,278 

40,980 

50,201 

50,717 

Forestry and Fisheries . 

12,784 

12,790 

12,181 

11,617 

Mining .... 

24,592 

24,007 

22,983 

158,562 

19,597 

Manufecturing 

143,256 

153,034 

159,759 

Total . 

431,504 

447,422 

452,869 

447,863 


Commerce. 

Throughout Australia there are uniform customs duties, and trade 
between the States is free. For 1929-30, the net revenue collected from 
customs duties amounted to 31,630,963/., and from excise to 11,768,617/. 
The total not revenue from Customs and Excise for 1929-30, after allowing 
for drawbacks and repayments, was 41,773,117/. 

The following table shows for 6 years the value of the imports and exports 
merchandise, bullion, and specie). 




Exports » 

Years 

Imports 

Australian 

Produce 

Other Produce 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1925-26 

161,638,178 

145,704,799 

3,067,185 

148,771,934 

1926-27 

164,716,694 

142,151,068 

2,989,309 

145,140,367 

1927-28 

147,944,970 

138,947,447 

4,265,623 

143,213,070 

1928-29 

143,647,881 

141,758 233 

3,092,219 

144,860,452 

1929-30* 

131,184,269 

122,336,641 

2,511,908 

124,848,649 


1 Excluding ships’ stores. a Preliminary figures. 

The value of goods imported represents the amount on which duty is payable 
or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem. The value of goods 
exported is generally the value in the principal markets of the Common- 
wealth in the usual and ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. 

The Customs Tariff Act of 1921-30 provides for preference to goods produced 
in and shipped from the United Kingdom to Australia, and for reciprocal 
tariff agreements with other countries. A reciprocal customs tariff which had 
been in operation between Australia and the Union of South Africa since 1906, 
was repealed by Customs Tariff 1926. The repeal came into force on 1st July, 

N 
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1926. On September 1, 1922, a reciprocal tariff agreement, modilied in 1922, 
1926, and 1928, came into operation between Australia and New Zealand, and 
ill 1926 ail agreement was made with Canada, and is now in operation. 

The Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 1926 came into 
force on April lat, 1926, and provides that imports of certain goods specified 
in the schedule to the Act, and being the juoduce of the Territory from which 
they were imported, shall be free of duty. 

Principal commodities imported and exported — Australia 1929-80 
(preliminary figures) 


Imports 

Value 

Exports ‘ 

Value 


£ 


£ 

T( a 

3,298,994 

Butter .... 

6,697,736 

Tobacco and propaiations 

Cheese .... 

124,716 

thereof .... 

2,421,763 

Meats .... 

5,834,269 

Whisky .... 

1.113,55(5 

Milk and Cream 

997,612 

Socks and Stockings . 

788,743 

Fruits, dried 

2,174,lb0 

Trimmings & Ornaments . 
Piece Goods— 

715,291 

Fruits, fresh 

Fruits and vegctableir, 

1,861,242 

Canvas and duck . 

645,860 

preserved in liquid. 

639,246 

Cotton and linen 

7,488,620 

Wheat .... 

10,036,475 

Silk or containing silk . 

5,500,173 

Flour 

4,945,758 

Woollen or containing 

Jams and jellies 

44,365 

wool .... 

1,200,628 

Hides and Skins 

6,592,739 

Sowing silks, cottons, Ac . 

873,904 

Wool 

36,688,523 

Carpets and carpeting 

1,343,932 

Tallow .... 

990.184 

B’loorcloths A linoleums . 

797,8(>4 

Coal .... 

846,465 

Bags and sacks . . . 

2,906,822 

Concentrates . 

1,006,314 

Yarns-Artiflcial Silk, Cot- 

Copper .... 

625,159 

ton, Wool, Ac. 

Petroleum spirit 

2,231,796 

Lead 

3,431,939 

7,429,485 

Tin 

167,863 

Kerosene .... 

1,000,236 

Leather .... 

444,389 

Electrical machinery, cable 

Timber, undressed * . . 

960,088 

and wire, covered, Ac. . 

6,093,519 

Gold 

20,868,534 

Tools of Trade 

922,499 

Silver 

879,940 

Chassis and Bodies for 

Soap 

293,913 

Motor Cars, &c and parts 

6,795,284 

Zme . 

810,496 

Iron and Steel — 


Sugar 

2,217,176 

Plate and sheet 

3,713,591 

Sandalwood 

89,540 

Pipes and tubes 

1,391,463 

Tobacco .... 

434 915 

Rubber and manufactures . 
Timber, undressed* . 

Glass and glassware . 

Paper, printing . 

Stationery, books, Ac 

Drugs, chemicals, Ac. 

Musical instruments, 

pianos, Ac. . . . 

Fertilizers .... 
Lubricating Oil (mineral) . 
Fish— presei-ved in tins . 
Motive-power machinery 
(excluding electnc) 

Arms, ammunition, and 
explosives 

Timber— dressed 

Fibres— Flax, Kapok, Ac . 
Hides and Skins 

Plated Ware and Cutlery . 
Paints and Colours . 
Hessians and Jute piece 
goods .... 

1,684,995 

2,954,228 

1,119,668 

3,129,703 

2,735,871 

5,100,198 

343,514 

1,481,689 

1,139,572 

1,342,289 

2,482,972 

871,797 

1,050,052 

838,356 

916,810 

784,680 

621,971 

668,973 

Pearlshell .... 

449,290 


Australian produce. * Exclusive of undressed timber not measured in super feet. 
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The trade in bullion and specie in three years was : 1927-28, imports, 
1,008,430/. ; exports, 3,740,748/. ; 1928-29, imports, 366,432/. ; exports, 
3,926,520/, ; 1929-30, imports, 320,798/. ; exports, 27,748,549/. 

Trade with the more important countries, 1927-28 and 1928-29. Imports 
are shown according to country of origin : — 


Prom or to 

Imports 

(1927-28) 

Imports 

(1928-29) 

Exports 

(1927-28) 

Exports 

(1928-29) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

63,008,037 

51,028,238 

54,279,714 

55,172,552 

Canada ... 

3,278,269 

4,871,643 

2,202,580 

856,767 

813,992 

New Zealand .... 

3,306,143 

3,854,635 

3,730,565 

India 

5,.559,036 

1,931,770 

6,052,506 

2,58s,903 

8,874,947 

Ceylon 

l,9b6,171 

656,587 

603,742 

Union of South Afiica . 

658,283 

5^6,879 

2,847,194 

1,953,313 

Nethei lands East Indies 

5,703,345 

7,091,619 

1,045,734 

2,075,664 

Belgium 

9.36,804 

910,797 

3,700,303 

9,320,508 

15,166,747 

9,044,614 

France 

3,877,113 

15,141,155 

Germany 

4,621,469 

1 4,545,501 

12,027,313 

9,730,389 

U.S. America .... 

35,005,736 

35,308.345 

8,954,823 

5,831,794 

Japan . ... 

4,282,614 

4,707,299 

12,571,282 

11,518,986 

Russia . . . . 

97.828 

125,766 

2,204,469 

1,574,608 

Italy 

1,862,061 

1,449,629 

5,138,034 

5,169,404 

Malaya (British) 

1,804,602 

1,133,963 

2,030,680 

1,984,431 

China .... 

685,518 

683,217 

310,482 

1,117,142 

Egypt 

15,511 

38,845 

3,046,892 

3,915,200 

Netherlands .... 

972,633 

1,145,378 

492,466 

663,535 

Norway 

925,867 

890,414 

18,646 

5,026 

Sweden . . . . 

1,873,877 

2,117,676 

1,480,808 

430,266 

i 413,938 

Switzerland .... 

1,969,079 

12,512 

14,194 


Share of the States in Foreign Commerce, 1929-30 (preliminary figures): — 


States, &c. 

Imports 

Exports 1 

States, &c. 

Imports 

Exports 1 

N.8. Wales . 
Victoria 
Queensland . 

S. Australia. 

£ 

57,142,375 

42,309,344 

11,540,089 

9,307,848 

£ 

85,748,815 

30,253,290 

18,822,608 

14,998,975 

W. Australia 
Tasmania . 
Northern Territory 

£ 

8.901,799 

1,834,210 

39,104 

£ 

15,996,964 

2,970,843 

57,054 

Total 

131,134,269 

124,848,549 


1 In this table tlie value of goods sent from one State to another for tranship- 
ment abroad has been referred to the State from which the goods were finally dispatched. 


The following table shows the total and principal imports (consignments) 
into the United Kingdom from, and total and principal exports from the 
United Kingdom to, Australia (including Tasmania) in recent years, 
according to the British Board of Trade Returns : — 


— 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports from Australia’^ 

1 Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous £ 

Butter 

5,760 

8,886 

6,862 

6,842 

Wheat 

6,287 

9,464 

6,152 

6,841 

Wheatmeal and Flour 

1,062 

1,878 

697 

878 

Apples 

1,971 

954 

2,257 

561 

Beef, frozen ... 

2,329 

1,299 

2,213 

2,122 

Mutton, frozen .... 

2,622 

1,959 

1,816 

2,019 

Rabbits, frozen 

488 

420 

868 

896 

Tinned Meat, Meat Extracts, etc. 

379 

203 

147 

106 

Sheep skins j 

1,265 

1,494 

1,497 

940 

Tallow ... 

892 

415 

845 

884 

Wool, raw 1 

25,688 

18,992 

20,044 

21,764 
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- 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Leather 


Thou.«. £ 
182 

Thous. £ 
218 

Thous £ 
181 

Thous, £ 

157 

Copper 

Lead 

. 

104 

41 

163 

215 


8,610 

2,547 

1,974 

2,114 

Total of all imports . 


61,030 

52,740 

54,413 

55,648 

Exports (British produce) 

Australia - 

Spirits 

to 

1,881 

1,334 

1,285 

1,302 

Apparel 


2,492 

2,102 

1,489 

1,641 

Chemical mfrs. and drugs 


2,013 

2,024 

1,8.36 

1,840 

Cotton yarn and mfrs. . 


10,816 

9,725 

7,764 

8,878 

Machinery .... 


8,993 

4,464 

9,997 

4,064 

3,795 

Iron and steel manufactures . 


7,314 

6,928 

7,197 

Paper 


3,086 

3,021 

2,581 

3,025 

Linen manufactures 


1,149 

974 

913 

832 

Artificial silk yarn and mfrs. 


1,164 

1,258 

1,530 

1,830 

Motor cars and cycles . 


3,517 

3,529 

2,083 

2,454 

Woollen yams 


467 

346 

209 

278 

Woollen goods 


3,400 

707 

3,592 

2,842 

2,621 

Arms, ammunition, etc. 


694 

763 

734 

Books 


1,678 

1,114 

1,088 

1,124 

Total, all British exports . 


61,331 

61,179 

55,654 

54.235 

Total, foreign and colonial produce 


2,480 

2,563 

2,284 

2,105 


Total of imports from United Kingdom (U.K. manufactures), 1930, 
31,660,913L ; exports to United Kingdom, 46,494,914?. 

The quantities of wheat, wool, and meat imported from Australia into the 
United Kingdom in five years were (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

~10,283,845'^ 

222,930,300 

1,011,217 

546,527 

1929 

Wheat . , . cwt 

Wool (sheep’s or lamb’s) 
lbs. 

Beef, frozen . , cwt. 

Mutton, frozen . cwt. 

16,805,957 

225.143,000 
1, .369,950 
526,851 

9,186,417 

304,414,500 

1,148,978 

750,874 

14,887,906 

237,629,100 

642,743 

624,817 

12,797,402 

269,809,400 

92'J,366 

593,490 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Number and net tonnage of the registered vessels : — 



Sailing I 

Steam I 

1 Total 

Years 







No. 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 


1925 

1,260 

I 34,141 

974 

372,222 

2,234 

406,363 

1926 

1,261 ’ 
1,265 

1 84,593 

971 

355,206 

2,232 

389,799 

1927 

1 34,680 

965 1 

857,395 

2,220 

391,975 

1928 

1,264 

1,276 

1 33,291 

926 

289,816 

2,190 

823,107 

1929 

33,332 

901 

276,529 

2,176 

309,861 


Of barges, hulks, dredges, etc., not 8eIf>propelled, there were in 1929, 219 with a 
tonnage of 60,825. 


Vessels engaged in oversea trade, entered and cleared, with cargo and in 
ballast : — 
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Entered 

Cleared 

1 

Total 

Years 

Number 

Net Tons 

Number 

Net Tons 

Number 

Net Tons 

1924-25 

1,726 

5,596,400 

1,728 

5,604,119 

3,156 

11,200,519 

1925-26 

1,583 

5,303,805 

1,573 

5,364,884 

3,156 

10,668,689 

1926-27 

1,624 

5,558,870 

1,637 

5,605,100 

3,261 

11,163,970 

1927-28 

1,577 

6,419,045 

1,590 

6,506,253 

3,167 

10,925,298 

1928-29 

1,582 

5,651,683 

1,593 i 

5,645,581 

3,176 

11,097,164 


Natiouality of vessels entered and cleared, 1928-29 ; — 



Entered 

Cleared 


Number 

Not Tons 

Number 

Net Tons 

Great Bntani . « . . 

750 

3,286,445 

754 

3,292,561 

Australian .... 

140 

206,188 

415,517 

144 

204,626 

New Zealand .... 

H)0 

173 

433,606 

Other British .... 

72 

198,487 

73 

193,931 

French 

68 

118,842 

65 

122,131 

United States .... 

80 

280,228 

84 

281,495 

Norwegian .... 

81 

255,270 

81 

243,934 

Dutch 

33 i 

147,813 

286,607 

1 33 

158,412 

Japanese 

89 1 

; 80 

287,145 

German 

38 

137,766 

34 

141,252 

Other Foreign .... 

' 07 

200,390 

(.3 

1 191,639 


During the year 1928-29, 6,067,429 tons of oversea cargo were discharged 
at Australian ports and 6,285,540 tons were shipped for overseas countries. 

The number and net tonnage of all vessels, inclusive of coastwise, entering 
the principal ports during 1928-29 were as follows ; Sydney (7,062), 9,060,153 
tons; Melbourne (3,646), 6,883,317 tons; Newcastle (3,459), 3,714,670 tons; 
Adelaide (3,048), 4,509,470 tons; Brisbane (1,113), 3,407,525 tons; Fre- 
mantle (740), 3,387,758 tons; Townsville (478), 1,068,561 tons; and Hobart 
(556), 742,378 tons. 

Commimications. 

Government Railways for the year ending June 30, 1929 : — 


State or Federal 

Miles ! 
Open 

Cost of Con- 
struction A 
Equipment 

Passenger 

Journeys 

Goods and 
Live 
Stock 
carried 

1 

Gross 

Receipts 

1 

1 Working 
Expenses 

Stale— 

Miles 

£ 

Number 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

N.8. Wales. 

5,940 

122,566,422 

78,061,522 

151,116,086 

14,516,643 

19,015,616 

14,978,050 

Victoria 

4,699 

161,002,267 

8,187,088 

13,164,973 

9,580,263 

Queensland . 

6,447 

68,251,561 

26,835,717 

24,738,327 

17,829,946 

4,658,099 

2,748,423 

7,568,647 

6,202,801 

B. Australia. 

2,542 

3,593,646 

3,622,567 

Western Australia 

4,079 

22,427,112 

14,904,917 

i 3,670,147 

3,799,764 

8,055,440 

Tasmania . 

653 

1 6,494,003 

2,212,117 

660,523 

i 608,865 

668,652 

Federal— 

Trans-Australian 

1,052 1 

7,730,855 

36,030 

40,750 ! 

332,109 i 

300,270 

Central Australia 

048 

3,882,000 

57,993 

90,734 

184,046 1 

196,329 

Federal Capital 
Territory 

5 

83,888 

47,470 

23,190 

6,824 

10,331 

North Australia . 

265 

2,431,964 

5,135 

14,919 

46,156 

56,862 

Totals 

26,330 

328,770,560 

871,950,988 !34,510,522 ’48,815,726 

1 ’ ’ 1 ’ 

88,516,571 


The staff employed on Government Railways numbered 110,645 persons. 
Private railways in Australia, open for general traffic, 1929, 025 miles. 
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A trans-continental railway from north to south is under construction. 
The terminus of the Northern Territory line has been carried down from 
Mataranka to Birdum (316 miles from Darwin), while the existing 
line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta has been extended as far north as 
Alice Springs. 

In Victoria a scheme for the electrification of the railways in the Metro- 
politan area has been carried out. Electric railways are also under construc- 
tion in Sydney. 

The State railway gauge is : In New South Wales, 4ft. S^in. (40 miles, 
3ft. Bin.) ; in Victoria, 5ft. Sin. (122 miles, 2ft. 6in.) ; in Queensland, 3ft. 6in. 
(30 miles, 2ft. Oin.); in South Australia, 5ft. Sin. for 1,449 miles, the rest, 
3ft. 6in. ; in W. Australia, 3ft. 6in. ; and in Tasmania, 3ft. Bin. (25 miles, 
2ft. Oin.). Of the Federal lines, the gauge of the Trans- Australian and 
Federal Territory is 4ft. SJin. ; and that of the Oodnadatta and Northern 
Territory is 3ft. Bin. A commission has recommended a uniform 4ft. 8Jin. 
gauge, and this has been accepted in principle. The unification is estimated 
to cost 20,851,000/. 

The following are the particulars of the operations of the electric tramways 
of the several States of the Commonwealth for the year 1928-29 ; ^ — 


state 

Mileage 

(Route) 

Cost of Con- 
struction and 
Equipment 

Passenger 

Journeys 

Gross 

Revenue 

Working 

Expenses 


Miles 

£> 

Number 

£ 

£ 

N.S. Wale.s . 

186 65 

11,029,890 

328,819.612 

4,402,045 

3,751,930 

Victoria .... 

149-59 

6,882,594 

150,377,655 

76,117,048 

1,793,541 

1,249,582 

Queensland ^ . 

55-73 

2,214,037 

794,470 

584,890 

8. Australia . 

75 79 

3,527,710 

66,577,704 

677,613 

1 501,862 

Western Australia . 

60-00 

1,680,151 

667,841 

43,198,615 

423,368 

858,224 

Tasmania 

30-23 

17,334,091 

171,664 

138,808 

All States . 

557-99 

25,402,823 

682,424,726 

8,262,601 

6,679,296 


1 For year ended December 31, 1929. 


There are also 40 miles of steam, and 32 miles of cable and horse traction, 
making a total of 630 miles of tramways. 

Of the total length the several Governments control 407 miles, municipal 
authorities 177, and private enterprise 49 miles. 

Postal and telegraph business, year ended June 30, 1929 : number of 
Post and Receiving Offices, 8,717. In 1927 letters and cards received and 
dispatched, 796,146,400; newspapers, books, and circulars, 188,715,200; 
parcels, 12,902,900 (1928-29, 15,571,100) ; packets, 132,729,500. Received 
and dispatched, year ending June 30, 1929 ; registered articles, 8,412,589 ; 
telegrams dispatched, 16,346,162, and cablegrams received and dispatched, 

I, 536,068 ; radio-telegraph messages, 137,367. Receipts, 1928-29: Post 
Office, 5,884,404Z. ; telegraphs and radio, 1,469,433/. ; telephones, 
5,459,559/. ; total revenue, 12,813,396/. Expenses: Post OflBce, 5,157,792/. ; 
telegraphs and radio, 1,604,867/.; telephones, 4,427,818/.; total, 

II, 190,467/. The revenue for 1929-30 was 13,548,418/. (including postage, 
5,179,082/.; telegraphs and radio, 1,556,852/.; telephones, 5,862,683/.). 

At June 30, 1929, 5,911 telephone exchanges with 384,358 lines and 
505,554 instruments connected were in operation. 

During the year 1928-29 92,000 flights, of a total duration of 27,268 
hours, were carried out by civil aircraft, 1,992,070 miles were covered and 
66,400 passengers were carried. 
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Subsidized aerial mail services are in active operation from Perth to 
Wyndham on the west coast of Western Australia ; from Brisbane to Camoo 
weal and Cloncurry to Norraanton, Queensland ; from Perth to Adelaide, 
and from Hay to Broken Hill and Melbourne. Approximately 3,540,000 
passenger miles have been flown, and 23,500 paying passengers and 35,000 
lbs. of letters carried. The route mileage of the existing subsidized services 
is 5,879, while regular unsubsidized commercial services are also in operation 
over 2,709 miles. 

At June 30, 1929, 634,259 motor vehicles, including 474,359 motor cars, 
88,049 motor cycles, and 71,851 commercial vehicles were registered in 
Australia. The Revenue derived from Registration fees and Motor Tax was 
4,167,034Z. for the year. The registrations were equivalent to 99*5 vehicles 
per 1,000 of population. 

Wireless telegraphy stations are in operation in all the State Capitals, and 
in certain other places. 300,528 wireless Broadcast Listeners' licences had 
been issued at Juno 30, 1929, and 311,648 at June 30, 1930. The National 
Broadcasting Service controlled by the Postmaster-Generars Department now 
operates eight broadcasting stations. In addition twenty-three other stations 
were licenced at 30th June, 1930. Two beam stations have been erected, 
one for diiect communication with London, and the other for direct com- 
munication with Canada, United States, and Mexico ; direct beam wireless 
service with London was established on April 8, 1927, and with Canada, 
etc., on June 16, 1928. 


Money and Credit. 

On January 20, 1913, the Commonwealth Bank was opened at Sydney. 
Deposits (general and savings bank) at March, 1930, were 75,809,28H., of 
which 14,201,751L represented non-interest beaiing deposits and 48,501, 102L, 
the deposits of the savings bank which was created a separate department on 
9th June, 1928. The bank started without capital, and began to make 
profits in 1913-14. At June, 1929, the capital was 4,000, 000^., which was 
transferred from the reserve and redemption funds. The reserve fund 
amounted to 618,585?. Aggregate net profits to June 30, 1929, amounted 
to 7,514,935?. 

There are, besides, 20 private banks trading in Australia. Their paid-up 
capital on June 30, 1929, was 72,958,682?., and the amount of reserved 
profits, 51,609,974?. 

The total liabilities of cheque-paying Banks trading in the Common- 
wealth, in the quarter ended June 30, 1930, were 333,696,677?., and the 
deposits, excluding Savings Bank deposits in the Commonwealth Bank 
were 310,512,610?. 

The total number of accounts open in the Savings Banks in the Common- 
wealth on March 31, 1930. was 5,084,973, and the amount on deposit, 
213,320,000?. 

There are 2 mints in the Commonwealth, at Melbourne (opened 
1872), and Perth (1899). Besides issuing gold coin (sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns) they also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local 
manufacturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export. Since 1916 
silver and bronze coins have been minted at the Sydney and Melbourne 
Mints on behalf of the Commonwealth Treasury, The Sydney Mint was 
closed at the end of 1926. 

The gold issues during 1929 are shown in the following table 
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Mint 

1 Coin j 

Bullion 

Total 

Sovereigns 

Half- 1 
Sovereigns | 

Total 

Melbourne . . . i 

Perth. 

£ 

436,719 

1,606,625 

C«| 1 

£ 

436,719 

1,606,695 

& 

131,261 

2,904 

£ 

567,980 

1,609,529 

Total . 

2,043,314 

i 

2,043,344 

134,165 

2,177,609 


Silver coinage to the value of 128,000Z., and bronze to the value of 
18,540Z., were issued during the year ended June 30, 1929. 

On June 30, 1930, notes issued by the Commonwealth and unredeemed 
amounted to 44,914,326/. The amount of gold held in reserve on that date 
was 19,931,102/., representing 44*38 per cent, of the liability. Bank notes 
ceased to circulate after 1911. 


Norfolk Island. 29® 8. latitude, 168* B. longitude, area 18 square miles, population 
(June 30, 1929) 932 (490 males and 442 females). The Island was formerly partof the Colony 
of New South Wales and then of Van Diemen’s Land. It has been a distinct settlement 
since 1856, and under an Order-in-Council of 1900 was governed by the Governor of New 
South Wales; but from July 1, 1914. the affairs of the island have been administered by 
the Commonwealth Government. The island, which is very picturesque and possesses a 
delightful climate, coupled with a feitile soil, is especially suitable for the cultivation of 
citrus fruits, bananas, and coffee. In 1928-29 the imports (mostly from the Common- 
wealth) were valued at 55,8941., and the exports, 33,0271. 

Books of Beference concerning the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Each of the States publishes an Annual Tear-Book or Statistical Register, as well as 
Annual Reports of the various administrative, industrial, educational, and other 
departments, and Official Publications dealing with Australia are issued by the Common- 
wealth Statistician. 

The Australian Commonwealth; its Resources and Production. Annual. 

Colonial Office List. Fublished annually. London. 

Reports on Economic and Financial Situation. London (Department of Overseas 
Trade). Annual. 

Statistical Abstract for the British Self-governing Dominions, Crown Colonies, Ac. 
Annual. (Board of Trade.) London. 

Historical Records of Australia. Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. Watson, Dr. F. (ed.). Sydney. 1914-1926. 

Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18. Beau, C. E. W. (ed.). Sydney, 
1921-1927. 

The Australian Tariff. An Economic Enquiry. Melbourne, 1929. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Atkinson, Meredith (Ed.), Australia : Economic and Political Studies, by various writers. 
Melbourne, 1920. 

Bean (C. E.), Editor. Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18. Sydney, 
1921. 

Benham (P C ), The Prosperity of Australia * An Econoinio Analysis. London, 1931. 

Campbell {V.), Mills (R. C.) and Pqrtus (C. V.) Editors: Studies in Australian Affairs. 
Melbourne, 1929. 

Chidell (F.), Australia White or Yellow ? London, 1926. 

Collingridpe (George), First Discovery of Australia and New Guinea. Sydney, 1906. 

Cooke (8. B ) and Davenport (E. H.), Australian Finance London, 1926 

Copland (D. B.), Monetary Policy and its Application to Australia. Melbourne, 1926. 

Crivetli (G. M.) and Louvet (Pierre). L’ Australie et la Paciflque. Paris, 1928 

Crowther (G. K ), Famous Australians. Melbourne, 1926. 

Dahl (Kuut), In Savage Australia. London, 1926. 

Dunbabin (T.), The Making of Australia, London, 1922. 
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Evatt (H. R.)» Fetieralisra in Australia. Sydney and London, 1918. 

Fullerton E.), The Australian Bush. London, 1928. 

Geis.er {W ), Die Wirth^chaft8•und Leben'^raume des Festlandes Australien. Berlin, 
1928 — Australien und Uzeanieu. Leipzifr, 19.8U. 

JJancock (W. K ), Australia. Modern World Series. London, 1030. 

Bassert (Hurt), Australien und Neuseeland: geographisch uud economisch. Gotha— 
Stuttgart, 1924. 

Heaton (H.), Modern Economic History (with special reference to Australia). 
Melbourne, 1921. 

Jack (R L.), Northuiost Australia. Melbrmrno and London. 1922. 

Johns (F ), Who’s Who m A tstralia, 1927-28. Adelaide, 1927 
Jo»inston(!Sir H.), Pioneers in A . ^t^alasJa. New Edition, London, 1925 
Jose (A W.), Hi8tor\ of Australasia. 13th Edition. Sydney, 1927.— Builders and 
Pioneers of Australia. London, 1928. 

Jose(\. W ) and CaUer(ii ,1 ), The IHustrated Australian Encrcloxjedia. Sydney, 1927. 
Acn* (Ronald), The Law of the Australian Constitution. Sydney, 1925. 

Zal ham {Hon J. G.), Australia and the British Coininonwealth. London 1929 
le Souef (A. S.) and Burrell (H.), Wild Animals of Australasia. London, 1926. 

Lyng (Jens), Non* Britishers in Australia Melbourne, 1927. 

Mat^'ay (A. L G ), The Australian Banking and Credit S\ stein. London, 1930. 
Marriott (J.), Early Explorers in Australia. London, 1925 

Mauldon (F. R. E.), A tttudy in Social Economics.— The Hunter River Valley. 
Melbourm. 1927. 

Mills (Stephen), Taxation in Australia. London, 1925 

Moore (W. H.), The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia. 2nd Edition. 
Melbourne, 1910 

O'Biien (E M ), Dawn of Catholicism in Australia Sydney, 1928. 

Oxford Survev of Rmpire. (6 Vols.) Vol. V. Australasia. New Edition. London. 1926. 
Pkxllij)s{'?. D.) and Wood (G. L.), Editors : The Peopling of Australia. (Pacific Relations 
Seiics, No 1). Melbourne, 1928. 

Private Dcschanel (P ), Go' graphie Univer.seUe. Tome X. Oc6anie. Pans, 1930. 
Qu^^'^'(Hon Sir J )Rn<i (?ar) an (II R.), The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
Coimnonwealth. Sidney, 1901. 

Quick (lion. Sir J ), and Qrooni (Hon. L. E.), The Judicial Power of the Commonwealth. 
Melbourne 1904. 

Roberts (S. H.), History of Australian Land Settlement (1788-1920). Melbourne, 1924. 
Rogers (j. D.), Australasia 2nd ed. Oxford and London, 1925 
Aom (Colin), Der unvolh'iidete Kontinent. Leipzig, 1^30. 

Scott ( Ernest), A Short History of Australia, Oxford, 1928. — Australian Discovery by 
Land London, 1929.— Australian Discovery by Sea Loudon, 1929. 

Shann (E ), An Economic Hhstory of Aus*ralia. London, 1930. 

Spencer (Sir W. B.), Wanderings in Wild Australis. London, 1928. 

Spencer (Sir W B ), and Oillen (F. J.), The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. 
London, 1904.— Across Australia. London, 1912.— The Native Tribes of the Northern 
Territory of Australia. London, 1914. 

Sutcliffe (J T.), The History of Trade Unionism in Australia. Melbourne, 1921. — The 
National Dividend. Melbourno, 1926, 

Sweetman (E.), Au.stralian Constitutional Development. Melbourne, 1925. 

Taylor (Dr T. G.), Australia ; Physiographic and Economic. Oxford, 1911,— A 
Geocraphy of Australia Oxford, 1920. 

Thomas{W. E.), Some Myths and Legends of the Australian Aliorigines. Melbourne, 1923. 
Thomson (R. P.), A National History of Australia, New Zealand, and the Adjacent 
Islands London, 1917. 

Thwing (0. F ), Human Australasia. New York, 1923. 

Tregarthen (G.) and Bayity (P. E. G.), Australian Commonwealth. London, 1924. 
Turner {U. Q.), Toe First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth. Melbourne, 1911. 
Watson (J. P.), Brief History of Canberra. Canberra, 1927. 

Waltdane (Karl P.), In Busch und Savannen Australions. Berlin, 1924. 

Willard (Myra), History of the Wliite Australia Policy. Melbourne, 1923. 

Wood (G. A.), Discovery of Australia. London, 1922. 


KEW SOITTH WALES. 

Constitution and Government. 

New South Wales became a British Possession in 1788 ; a partially 
elective Legislative Council was established in 1843, and responsible govern- 
ment in 1860. New South Wales federated with the other Australian States 
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to form the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901. The legislative power of 
the State is vested in a Parliament of two Houses, the Legislative Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council consists of not 
less than twenty-one members (92 in September, 1930), appointed by the 
Crown for life. Members travel free on the State railways and tramways. 
The President receives an annual salary of 1,020Z., and the Chairman of 
Committees, 5951. The Legislative Assembly has 90 members. On December 
4, 1930, a preliminary Bill for the abolition of the Legislative Council was 
passed, but on December 23, 1930, the New South Wales Supreme Court ruled 
that the Bill cannot be presented to the Governor for the Royal Assent without 
a referendum. The High Court on March 16, 1931, supported this view. 
Postal voting is permissible. Every man or woman, being a natural born or 
naturalised British subject above 21 years of age, having resided six months in 
the Commonwealth, three months in the State, and one month in the electorate, 
is qualified to be enrolled as an elector, and enrolment is compulsory. Members 
of the Legislative Assembly are paid an annual salary at the rate (since April, 
1930)of743Z. 15s. per annum, and they are allowed to travel free on Government 
railways and tramways in the State. The leader of the Opposition receives an 
additional allowance of 250Z. per annum. The duration of a Parliament is not 
more than three years. The Women’s Legal Status Act, 1918, gives women the 
same political rights as men. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected in October, 1927, consists of the 
following Parties : Labour, 42 ; Nationalists, 35 ; Country Party, 13. 

The executive is in the hands of a Governor, appointed by the Imperial 
Government. 

Governor.— Air Vice-Marshall Sir Philip Game, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
(Appointed January, 1930.) 

Lieut. -Governor, — The Honourable Sir Philip Whistler Street, K.C.M.G. 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is advised by a Cabinet 
consisting of the following members (November 4, 1930) : — 

Premier and Colonial Treasurer. — The Hon. J. T. Lang, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Mines and Minister for Labour and Industry. — The Hon. 
J. M. Baddeley, M.L.A. 

Attorney -General. — The Hon. A. A. Lysaght, M.L.A. 

Minister for Agriculture and Minister for Forests — The Hon. W. F. 
Dunn, M.L.A. 

Colonial Secretary. — The Hon. M. Gosling, M.L.A. 

Minister for Education. — The Hon. W. Davies, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Lands, — The Hon. J. M. Tally, M.L.A. 

Minister of Justice. — The Hon. J. Lamaro, M.L.A. 

Secretary for Public Works, — The Hon. M. A. Davidson, M.L.A. 

Minister for Health, — The Hon. J. McGirr, M.L.A. 

Minister for Local Government. — The Hon. W. J. McKell, M.L.A. 

Assistant Minister for Labour and Industry — The Hon.W. T. Ely, M.L A. 

Honorary Minister in the Legislative Council, — The Hon. J. M. Con- 
cannon, M.L.C. 


Agent-General in London . — The Hon. A. C. Willis (appointed March 9, 
1931) ; Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2 

Local Government. 

A system of Local Government extends over the whole of the State, 
except the Western Land Division, where, however, seven municipalities 
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are incorporated. There are 181 boroughs and municipal districts under the 
title of municipalities, and in addition 138 corporate bodies called shires. 
The central Government of the State affords financial assistance to the 
municipalities and shires in the form of endowment or of grants for special 
purposes, e.g. road-making. The total Government Assistance in 1928 was 
for Municipalities 378,2852., and for Shires 1,270,6962. 

Area and Population, 

The area of New South Wales, inclusive of Lord Howe Island, but exclusive 
of the Federal Capital Territory (912 sq. miles at Canberra and 28 at Jervis 
Bay), is 309,432 square miles. 

The population (including aboriginals) at six consecutive censuses was : — 






Pop. per 
square mile 

Average in- 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Total 

crease per cent 
per annum. 

1871 

275,651 

228,430 

603,981 

1‘61 

3-69 

1881 

411,149 

340,319 

751,468 

2*41 

4-08 

1891 

612,662 
712,456 1 

519,672 

1,132,234 

1,369,133 

3 ‘64 

4-18 

1901 

646,677 

4*38 

1-84 

19111 

858,850 

789.896 

1,648,746 

5-32 

1-95 

19211 

1,072,424 

1,029,644 

2,101,968 

6-79 

2-46 


1 Excluding Federal Capital territory (1,724 in 1911, 2,572 m 1921). 

The population at March 31, 1930, was: males, 1,264,440 ; females, 

I, 220,759 ; total, 2,485,199. 

For population according to race and also for foreigners (both as in the 
1921 census), see The Statesman’s Year Book for 1928, p. 367. 

For occupational census returns in 1921, see The Statesman’s Year 
Book, 1925, p. 369. 

At the end of 1929 the population of Sydney,^ including suburbs and 
shipping, was 1,238,660. The chief country municipalities, with their 
populations, were as follow : — Newcastle and suburbs, 104,640 ; Broken 
Hill, 23,260; Lithgow, 15,320 ; Cessnock, 14,120; Maitland, E. & W. , 

II, 790 ; Holroyd, 14,420; Goulburn, 12,740 ; Katoomba, 10,100 ; Bathurst, 
9,510; Lisraore, 10,050; Wagga Wagga, 9,030 ; Albury, 9,580; Orange, 
8,610; Wollongong, 10,230 ; Kurri Kurri, 7,032 ; Fairfield, 7,670; 
Tamworth, 7,890; Grafton and South Grafton, 6,810; Liverpool, 6,140 ; 
Armidale, 7,270 ; Dubbo, 5,920 ; Dundas, 5,500 ; Forbes, 4,970 ; Glen Innes, 
4,680 ; Inverell, 6,360; Cowra, 4,460; Parkes, 5,830; Windsor, 3,310; 
Queanbeyan, 4,030, Illawarra, Central and North, 13,950. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for five 
years : 


Year 

Marriages | 

Total 

Bii-ths 

Ex-Nuptial 

Births 

Total 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

1926 

18,622 1 

64,616 

2,766 

20,823 

33,792 

1926 

19,219 

63,126 

2,748 

22,188 

30,938 

31,088 

1927 

20,062 , 

63,858 

2,693 

22,770 

1928 

20,076 

64,800 

62,672 

2,707 

22,694 

32,106 

1929 

19,636 1 

2,720 

24,615 

28,067 


* Auburn, Bankstown, Granville, Ltdcombe and Parranaatta have been includedln the 
Metropolis since 1st January, 1929. 
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The enniial rates per 1,000 of the population in 1920 were : Births, 21'37 j 
Deaths, 9*99; Marriages, 7*93. 

The following table shows the movement of population during the last 
five years : — 


Year 


Arrivals 


Departures 

Interstate 

Oversea 

! Total 

Interstate 

Oversea 

Total 

1926 

808,241 

65,201 

363,442 

311,036 

* 42,208 

353,243 

1926 

288,364 

62,395 1 

1 350,749 

288,792 

43,576 

332,367 

1927 

244,456 

65,486 1 

309,941 

242,541 

46,005 

288,546 

1928 

231,523 

60,786 1 

292,809 

230,886 i 

48,.M0 I 

279,425 

1929 

212,069 

52,406 i 

264,476 

211,485 i 

48,774 1 

260,259 


Religion. 

There is no established church in New South Wales, and freedom of 
worship is accorded to all. An Act abolishing State aid to religion was 
passed in 1862. 

The following table shows the statistics of the religious denominations 
in New South Wales at the census of 1921 and of ministers of religion in 
1930:— 


Denomination 

Ministers 

of 

Religion! 

1930 

Adherents 

1921 

Denomination 

Minwters 

of 

Rel’gion ! 
1028 

Adherents 

1921 

Church of England . 

615 

1,027,410 

Jews 


10,150 

Roman Catholic * . 

613 

602,816 

Salvation Army . 

60 

9,490 

Presbyterian . 

290 

219,932 

Church of Christ , 

41 

7,941 

Methodists 

806 

181,977 

Seventh Day Ad- 



Congregational 

83 

22,285 

ventist 

36 

4, .837 

Baptist . 

84 

24,722 

Others . 

40 

84 831 

Lutheran 

13 

5,031 


’ — 

— 




Total . 

2,194 

2, 100,871 • 


1 Registered for the celebration of tuarriageg In New South Wales for the year 1930. 

2 Includes 20,240 “ Catholics undefined.*' 

8 Exclusive of persons in Federal capital territory and full.hlood aborigines. 


Education. 

The State maintains a system of national education, and instruction is 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14 years. In all State schools educa- 
tion is free. There is a large number of private schools subject to State 
inspection. 

There were at the end of 1929, 3, 153 and in 1928, 3, 156 Government schools, 
classified (1929) as follows : — High schools 34 ; public primary schools 2,001 ; 
provisional schools 577 ; half-time schools 44 ; travelling schools 1 ; evening 
continuation schools 49 ; correspondence schools 1 ; 8ubsidi‘»ed schools 443 ; 
industrial and reformatory schools 3 ; total 8,153 schools. During December 
quarter, 1929, there were 371,330 children enrolled, and an average attendance 
of 298,743, with 12,400 teachers. The pupils receiving Kindergarten instruc- 
tion at Government schools (1929) numbered 14,596. In 1929 the expenditure 
on Public Instruction (exclusive of technical education) was 5,054,379/. 

At the end of 1929 there were 743 private schools (with 92,236 pupils 
and 4,716 teachers), of which 526 were Roman Catholic Denominational 
Schools, having 3,096 teachers and 75,311 scholars. The Church of England 
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Denominational Schools numbered 68 with 682 teachers and 6,230 scholars ; 
other denominational schools 26, teachers 276, pupils 8,174. The unde- 
nominational private schools numbered 133, the teachers 762, and scholars 
7,521. 

The University of Sydney, founded in 1860, had (1929) 2,520 individual 
students (including 705 women) with 286 professors, lecturers and demon- 
strators. There are 4 denominational colleges, Church of England, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, and Methodist, and a college for women (un- 
sectarian), affiliated to the University. The Technical College, with branch 
schools, had a total enrolment of 33,280 in 1929. 

Widows’ Pensions and Family Allowances. 

For particulars of old age and invalidity pensions see under Australia, 
The numbers cmrent in New South Wales on June 80, 1929, were : old age, 
54,684 (Males, 23,401; Females, 31,183); invalidity and accident, 23,966 
(Males, 10,486 ; Females, 13,480). 

The Widows Pensions Act of New South AVales, 1925-29, provides for 
pensions to widows "with dependent children under fourteen years of age, also 
to other widows in special cases. The maximum pension is U. per week with 
105. for each child under 1 4 years. The amount of each pension is ascertained 
by deducting from the maximum annual amount U. for each IZ. by which 
the widow’s net income exceeds 26^. Pensions became payable on March 
10, 1926. On July 1, 1929, pensions were being paid to 6,328 widows, the 
amount paid during the year was 637,651^. 

The Family Endov ment Act, 1927-28, as amended by the Family En- 
dowment (Farther Amendment) Act of 1929, provides for the payment of 
endowment in respect of each dependent child except one under 14 years of 
age in cases where the ‘family income’ for such continuous period of one or 
more quarters, not exceeding lour, preceding the date of claim as shows the 
highest average family income is less than the appropriate living wage (fixed 
by the Industrial Commission to cover the maintenance of a man, wife and 
one child). The Endowment, at the rate of bs, per week, is payable to the 
motliers. A residence Qualification of two years in New South AVales is 
presciibed in respect of the mothers and of the children except when a child 
is under 2 years and was born in the State. During the year 1928-29 the 
claims numbered 48,720 and at the 80lh June, 1929, endowment was payable 
to about 42,000 families, the fortnightly liability being 66,808Z., the average 
rate of endowment per claim being 361. per annum, equivalent to the endow- 
ment ot 2*7 children per family. State relief is also given to neglected and 
destitute children. 

Justice and Crime. 

In New South Wales legal processes may be grouped within the Lower or 
Magistrates Courts, or the Higher Courts presided over by Judges. There 
is also an appellate jurisdiction. Prisoners charged with capital crimes must 
be tried belore the Supreme Court. 

Children’s Courts have b^eu established with the object of removing 
children as far as possible from the atmosphere of a public couit. Fair Rents 
Courts were established in 1916, their function being the determination ol the 
fair rental of small dwellings and retail sho[>s. There are also a number of 
tribunals exercising 8y»ecial jurisdiciion, e.g', the Industfial Commission, the 
Workers’ Compensation Coininis.sion. 

In 1929 there were 113,898 convictions before magistrates at Courts of 
Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, and 846 distinct persons were convicted 
at the Higher Courts. On June 30, 1929, there were 1,701 convicted 
prisoners in gaol. 
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Finance . 

The following are statistics of net revenue ^ for years ended June 30. 


Year 1 
ended 
June 80 

From 

Taxation 

Land Revenue 

From 

Business 

Undertakings 

From Mis- 
cellaneous 
Sources • 

Total 

Net Revenue 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

£ 

9,848,072 

12,698,642 

12,204,243 

13,551,589 

13,435,288 

£ 

2,126,419 

2,210,277 

2,276,822 

2,244,571 

2,055,651 

£ 

24,864,928 

26,577,037 

27,735,540 

29,000,199 

a 

£ 

5,229,747 

6,574,807 

5,781,267 

6,446,378 

4,110,140 

£ 

41,569,166 

47,060,753 

47,997,372 

51,241,737 

a 


1 The figures shown m this and m the following table, include some items which are 
not now included m the accounts of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, viz portion of the 
proceeds of motor taxation collected and paid to the Main Roads Board, and the revenue 
and expenditure relating to the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage, and Diainage Board. 
Since July 1, 1928, accounts of all Business Undertakings have been excluded from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

■ Not available. 

• Including revenue collected by the Federal Government and returned to State. 

From 1910 to 1927 the State received from the Commonwealth an annual 
payment at the rate of 25s. per head of population. This arrangement has 
been replaced by an agreement between the States and the Commonwealth 
which provides for the transfer to the Commonwealth of the debts of the 
States, annual contributions by the Commonwealth towards the payment of 
interest on such debts, the establishment of sinking funds in respect of 
these debts and new loans, and joint borrowing and management of loans 
through an Australian Loan Council. The scheme was brought into opera- 
tion as a] whole as from July 1, 1927. The continuance of the provisions 
as to payment of interest, sinking funds and transferred properties was 
contingent upon the amendment of the constitution to permit the Federal 
Parliament to validate the agreement. The amendment was approved by a 
majority of the electors in all states on November 17, 1928. 

The following table shows the net expenditure exclusive of expenditure 
from loans (cf. note at the foot of the last table) : — 


Year 
ended 
June 80 

Railways 

and 

Tramways 

(including 
Interest on 
Capital) 

£ 

22,200,838 

28.865.608 

23.855.608 
25,922,235 

1 

Water 
Supply and 
Sewerage 
(including 
Interest on 
Capital 

Public 

Instruction 

(excluding 

Endow- 

ments) 

1 Interest on 

1 Public Debt, 

' and Special 

1 Deposits 

Other 

Services 

1 

Total 

Net 

Expendi- 
ture from 
Revenue 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

£ 

2,284.105 

2.849.885 

2.349.885 
2,613,097 

1 

£ 

4,364,481 

4,607,571 

4,846,451 

5,130,684 

6,244,602 

! £ 

; 2,977,517 
8,100,885 
3,774,872 
3,377.649 
3,555,605 

£ 

10,998,609 

11,568,617 

12,789,372 

14,123,140 

t 

£ 

42,820,400 

45,481,416 

48,857.763 

51,066,805 


^ Not available. 

The amount of 4he Funded Debt on June 80, 1929, was 256,791, 944L 
(exclusive of Closer Settlement Debentures, &c., 1,848,650/.), with mean rate 
of interest 4*9 per cent. Of this amount about 88 per cent, has been spent 
on reproductive works. There is a general sinking fund as well as sinking 
funds in respect of specific loans. The total credits to the sinking fund 
amounted to 1,281,212/ in 1928-29. The moneys have been applied in 
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purchasing or paying off stock, debentures, &c., or in temporary investment 
in approved securities. The credit balances amounted to 427,474/. at 
June 30, 1929. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Land Settlement. 

The total area of land alienated or in process of alienation from the 
Crown on June 30, 1929, was 67,245,750 acres, exclusive of Federal Capital 
Territory. The total area of land neither alienated nor in process of 
alienation was 130,790,750 acres. 

II. Agriculture. 

In 1923-29 there were 5,440,762 acres under crops (exclusive of areas 
double cropped). 

The area under cultivation in New South Wales during four years and the 
principal crops produced were as follows : — 


Year ended 
June 30 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Area under 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Cultivation 

4,643,541 

4,697,290 

4,994,515 

5.440,762 

Value of all 









Crops 

20,r41,OOOL 

22,098,100/. 

17,018,170/. 

19,923,350/. 

Principal Crops 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 


Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

(Grain . 

2,925,012 

83,805,500 

3,352,736 

47,541,000 

3,029,950 

27,042,000 

4,090,088 

49,257,000 

Wheat { 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tong 

iHay . 

449,803 

444,215 

311,213 

393,915 

369,960 

342,974 

876,270 

390,255 

Bush. 

Bush 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Maize Grain . 

120,955 

3,278 350 

128,516 

3,598,530 

100,260 

148,801 

3,930,570 

65,850 

106,835 

2,506,470 

80,910 

(Gram. 

0,614 

105,150 

5,629 

5,600 

6,024 

Barley { 

Tons 

Tons 

2,640 

Tons 


Tons. 

iHay . 

781 

879 

694 

753 

615 

06(5 

Sl7 

812 


Bush. 


Bush. 


Bush. 


Bush. 

(Grain . 

101,097 

1,615,050 

105,115 

1,898,750 

114,988 

1,654,560 

126,743 

2,183,880 

Oats { 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

IHay . 

210,271 

244,520 

218, .351 

293,659 

200,872 

212.536 

214,137 

242,740 

Potatoes . 

22,731 

43,137 

21,941 

53,288 

21,578 

47,897 

14,830 

26,389 

Lucerne (Hay) 

89,407 

170,330 

95,103 

189,070 

109,114 

197,599 

94,275 

159,1*8 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 

Tobacco . 

1,473 

11,869 

881 

0,405 

803 

6,967 

1 

762 

5,194 


The area sown for wheat during the season 1929-30 was 4,366,000 acres, 
of which 3,497,100 acres were for grain, 377,200 were reaped for 325,400 
tons of hay, while 468, 80Q acres failed and 32,900 acres were fed off. The 
estimated total yield of wheat grain was 35,844,000 bushels. 

In 1929 the area planted with cane-sugar was 15,881 acres, production, 
147,414 tons; grapes, total area, 16,200 acres, wines, 1,481,846 gallons. 

The principal fruit-culture of the State is that of the orange. There 
were in June, 1929, 33,255 acres under citrus fruit, with a production of 
3,031,820 bushels. The total area under fruits was 76,009 acres, and the 
total production was 6,116,976 bushels. During 1928-29 the production of 
bananas was 81,456 cases from an area of 1,912 acres. 
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At June 30, 1929, the State had approximately 50,185,000 sheep and 
lambs,^ 2,784,615 cattle, 567,371 horses, and 311,605 swine. The produc- 
tion of wool as in the grease was in the year ended June 30, 1930, 
468,181,000 lbs. In the year ended June 30, 1929, production of butter 
was 96,244,230 lbs.; cheese, 6,339,052 lbs.; bacon and ham, 23,087,271 lbs. 

There were 128,600 persons engaged permanontJy in rural holdings 
during the year ended June 30, 1929. 

The estimated forest area is 11,000,000 acres. The total area of State 
forests amounts to 6,265,635 acres, and 1,564,858 acres have been set apart 
tentatively as timber reserves. The revenue from royalties, licences, &c., 
amounted in the year ended June 30, 1928 to 226, 667^., and in 1929 to 
210,743^. There were 477 saw-mills, in the year ended 30th June, 1929, the 
employees numbering 4,639 ; the value of plant and machinery was 
813,170^., and land and buildings 986,290^. The estimated value of pro- 
duction from Forestry in 1926-27 was 1,82,000Z. 

The number of sheep and lambs on December 31, 1929, was 50,740,000 approximately. 


III. Mines and Minerals. 

The aggregate value of all minerals won in N.S.W. to the end of 1929 
was 442,470, 134Z. The following table gives details for the year 1929 : — 




! Quantity 

Value 

Total value to 



1 1929 

1929 

end of 1929 



' 

£ 

& 

Gold . 


. ' 7,496 oz. 

31,842 


Silver . 


. 1 4,471 oz. 

392 

6,103,666 

Silver-lead ore , 


. 1 285,031 tons 

3 032,349 

105,390,194 

Copper . 


176 „ 

14,183 

15,570,634 

Tin . . . 


. , 934 „ 

191,199 

14,388,719 

Coal » . . . 


. I 7,617,736 „ 

6,952,720 

184,888,880 

Oil shale 


. i — 

— 

2,690,710 

Zinc 


. ’ 231,237 „ 

802,093 

22,864,030 

Lead 


. ~ 

— 

6,442,397 

Iron 


. ! 8,911 „ 

17,600 

7,493,435 

Silica . 


. 1 20,699 

6,599 

228,703 

Manganese ore 


. 1 233 „ 

946 

80,242 

Limestone flux 


. ! 69,243 „ 

25,966 

1,202,350 

Opal (Noble) 


, j — 

1 6,071 

1,591,833 

All other minerals 


* — 

1,840,955 

10,365,942 


1 There were 180 coal and shale mines and 22,470 employees in 1929. 

This table does not include iron made from scrap, the total value to the end of 1929 
being 1,416,030Z., lime, value 1,595,699Z., Portland cement, 17,847,4S8L, and coke, 
13,760,183Z. 


There were 18 metal extraction and ore redi^ction works in New South 
Wales in 1928-29, giving employment to 2,503 persons, for the smelting of 
silver, copper, tin, and pig iron, the value of the output being 9,813,474Z. 
In 1928-9, 667,810 tons of coke were manufactured at gas and coke works, 
valued at 1,036,276Z. 


IV. Factories. 

The following table is compiled from the returns of 1928 -•29 
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Olasslflcatlon 

Establish- 

ments 

Average 
Number of 
Employees 

Total Salaries 
and Wages, 
Exclusive of 
Drawings of 
Working 
Proprietors 

Goods Manu- 
factured and 
Work Done 

Materials 
and Fuel 
Used 




1,OOOZ. 


1,0001. 

Treating raw pastoral products . 

167 

2,804 

049 

6,773 

4,673 

Oils and fats, animal, vegetable, Ac. • 

40 

1,417 

804 

2,673 

1,770 

Processes in stone, clay, glass, Ac. . 

406 

10,329 

2,480 

7,610 

8,068 

Working m wood 

926 

9,414 

l,9fi2 

8,245 

6,079 

Metal works, machinery, Ac. 

997 


11,717 

48,123 

29,324 

Connected with food, drink, and narcotics 

1,195 

23,207 

4,712 

52,117 

88,703 

Clothing and textile fabrics and materials. 

1,834 

38,370 

5,260 

18,087 

9,815 

Books, paper, printing and engraving 

608 


3,048 

9,270 

8,936 

Musical instruments, etc. 

27 

1,257 

807 

997 

464 

Arms and Explosives 

3 

394 

108 

162 

23 

Motor A other road vehicles A accessories 

1,124 

9,533 

1,803 

4,198 

1,590 

Ship and boat building 

49 

5,450 

1,525 

2,674 


Furniture, bedding and upholstery . 

455 

6,823 

1,833 

4,496 

2,454 

Drugs, chemicals and by-products . 

156 

3,564 

816 

6,639 

2,988 

.Surgical and other scientific Instruments . 

31 

287 

63 

163 

49 

Jewellery, timepiece'^, plated ware . 

92 

785 

163 

404 

155 

Heat, light and power .... 

187 

4,903 

1,361 

9,826 

4,872 

llubber goods and leatlierware, not else- 






where included 

127 

3,981 

889 

3,808 

2,027 

Minor Wares, not elsewhere included 

42 1 

628 

104 

438 

224 

Total (1928-29) .... 

8,465 

185,142 

38,645 

185,299 

111,671 

Total (1927-28) .... 

8,362 

182,660 

37,818 

181,403 

109,599 


The estimated value of production from the primary and manufacturing 
industries in 1928-29 was as follows : Pastoral, 43,701,000?. ; agriculture, 
19,923,000?. ; dairying and farmyard, 14,849,000?. ; forests, fisheries, and 
trapping, 6,144,000/. ; mining (excluding the output of quarries 1,409,000?.), 
8,833,000/. ; total primary, 92,460,000/. ; manufacturing, 73,627,000/. ; 
total, 166,077,000/. 


Commerce and Communications. 


The external commerce of New South Wales, exclusive of Inter-State 
trade, is included in the Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth. 
The external commerce of the State is given in the following table : — 


Year ended June SO 

Imports Oversea 

Exports Oversea 

Australian 

Produce 

Other Produce 

Total 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1926 

66,321,747 

58.212,760 

2.364,465 

60.677,206 

1926 

64,009,919 1 

51,666,742 

2,486,072 

64,001,814 

1927 

68,946,777 

60,407,279 

2,407,797 

62,815,076 

1928 

65,072,266 

49,493,820 1 

2,889,10 

61,882,929 

1929 

63.491,128 

! 47.170,407 1 

2,118,4^3 

49,289,890 


The chief exports are wool, wool tops, butter, wheat, flour, fruits, sugar, 
tobacco, timber, meats (frozen and preserved), hides and skins, tallow, 
leather, pig-lead, tin, copper, coal, and gold. 

Of the total value of trade of New South Wales in 1929, an amount of 
23,619.283/. was imported from Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
13,011,047/. exported thereto. 

The vessels engaged in the interstate and oversea trade which entered 
the ports of New South Wales in 1929-30 numbered 2,797, net tonnage 
8,682,188 tons ; the clearances were 2,739 vessels, 8,419,808 tons. Of the 
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total net tonnage for the year 192S-29, 35 per cent, was owned in Australia, 
40*6 in Great Britain, 7 ‘5 percent, elsewhere in the Empire, and the balance 
(about 17 per cent.) was foreign. Sydney Harbour is the principal port of 
Australia. The number of vessels, coastal, interstate, and oversea, which 
entered in 1929-30 was 6,192, and the net tonnage 8,941,495. 

On March 31, 1930, 5,974 miles of Government railway were open ; the 
capital expended on lines open was 124,329,422Z. ; the revenue for 1928-29 
was 1 9, 61 5, 61 6Z. ; the expenditure, 14,978,050Z. ; the number of passengers 
carried, 151,116,086. There are 7 private railways having a total mileage 
of 112 miles (mainly colliery lines). All tramways are the property of the 
Government. There were, on March 31, 1930, 210 miles of tramways open 
for traffic, the capital cost being 11,743,189Z. The gross earnings for 1928- 
29 were 4,457,890Z. ; the working expenses, 3,835,644Z. 

The number of registered motor vehicles on June 30, 1930, was 246,194, 
including 29,410 motor cycles and 45,309 vans and lorries. 

There are 109,457 miles of roads in New South Wales, including 24,946 
miles metalled. There are 4,972 bridges over 20ft. span with total length 
of 404,281 feet. 

Banking and Credit. 

There were 16 banks trading in New South Wales in 1930, the assets in 
the June quarter being: coin, 2,249, 926Z. ; bullion, 4,873Z. ; landed and 
house property, 3,472, 418Z. ; notes and bills of other banks, 623,404Z. ; 
balances due from other banks, 4 889,830Z. ; Government and municipal 
securities, advances and other assets, 151, 023, 652Z. ; total assets, 178,031 ,185Z. 
(including 1 5,767, 082Z. Australian notes and cash in Commonwealth Bank). 

The liabilities of the banks (exclusive of those to shareholders) were, for 
June, 1930 ; Notes in circulation, 63,870Z. ; bills in circulation, 1,479,146/.; 
deposits not bearing interest, 48,287,572/. ; deposits bearing interest, 
82,130,753/.; total deposits, 130,418,326/. ; balances due to other banks, 
7,715,003/. ; all other liabilities, 314,970/.; total liabilities, 139,991,344/. 

Statistics of Savings Banks at March 31, 1930: 1,726,416 accounts, 
80,723,033/. deposits. These figures include the returns of the Savings 
Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 

Permanent Building Societies also receive money on deposit, the amount 
as at June 30, 1929, being 616,457/. 


Lord Howk Island, sr 38' 4" 8., 169’ 4' 26" B., a dependency of New South Wales, 
situated about 436 miles north-east of Sydney, area, 8,220 acres, of which only about .300 
acres are arable . population (1929), 112. 

The Island, which was discovered in 1788, is of volcanic origin. Mount Gower, the 
highest point, reaches a height of 2,840 feet. 

A Board of Control at Sydney, under the Government of New South Wales, manages 
the affairs of the island and supervises the Kentia palm seed industry. 

Books of Reference. 

The Official Year-Book of New South Wales. Published annually by Government 
Statistician. Sydney. 

New South Wales Statistical Register. Published annually by Government Statistician . 
Sydney. 

New South Wales Statistical Bulletin. Published quarterly. Government Statis- 
tician. Sydney. 

New South Wales Statesman’s Year Book (pocket-size). Published annually by Govern- 
ment Statistician. 

Australian Historical Society Journal. Quarterly. Sydney. 

Official Reports of Railway Commissioners ; Mines Department ; Department of Lands; 
Department of Agriculture ; Public Works ; Public Instruction ; Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board; Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners; Water Conserv- 
ation and Irrigation Commissioners ; Forestry Commissioners ; Main Roads Board. 
Published annually. Sydney. 
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David (T. W. Edgeworth), New South Wales, Historical, Physiographical and Economic. 
Melbourne and London, 1912. 

Foster (A. G.), Early Sydney. Sydney, 1920. 

New South Wales, 1920-23. London, 1926. 

See also under Australia, 


VICTOBIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Victoria, formerly a portion of New South Wales, was, in 1851, 
proclaimed a separate colony, with a partially elective Legislative Council, 
and in 1855 responsible self-government was conferred. The legislative 
authority is vested in a Parliament of two Chambers. The Upper House 
consists of 34 members, elected for six years, and the Lower of 65, elected for 
three years (unless sooner dissolved). Members of the Council must be in 
possession of an estate of the net annual value of 50Z. for one year prior to 
their election ; and electors must be in the possession or occupancy of property 
of the rateable value of lOZ. per annum if derived from freehold, or of 15Z. if 
derived from leasehold or the occupation of rented property. No electoral 
property qualification is required for graduates of British or Colonial univer- 
sities, matriculated students of the Melbourne University, ministers of 
religion of any denomination, certificated teachers, lawyers, medical prac- 
titioneis, and officers of the army and navy active and retired. One-half of 
the members of the Legislative Council retire every three years. The members 
of the Legislative Assembly require no property qualification, and are 
elected by universal male and (since 1908) female sulfrage, and no person 
may vote in more than one district, nor twice in tne same district. 
Clergymen of any religious denomination are not allowed to hold seats in 
either the Legislative Council or the Legislative Assembly. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are entitled to reimbursement 
for expenses at the rate of 500L per annum, and members of the Legislative 
Council at the rate of 200^. per annum. Members of both Houses have free 
passes over all the railways. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected on November 30, 1929, consists of the 
following parties : —Labour, 30; Nationalists, 18; Liberals, 2; Country 
Party, 10 ; Country Party Progressives, 4 ; Independents, 1. Total, 65. 

Governor, — Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Arthur H. T. Somers, D.S.O., M.C., 
K.C.M.G. 

Lieutenant Governor, — Hon. Sir William H. Irvine, K.C.M.G. 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is assisted by a Cabinet of 
responsible ministers. 

The Ministry (appointed December 12, 1929) is as follows : — 

Premier, Treasurer and Minister of Markets, — Hon. E. J. Hogan, M.L.A. 

Chief Secretary. — lion. Thomas 2\inneclijfe, M.L.A. 

Minister of Education and Labour, — Hon. John Lemmon, M.L.A. 

Attorney-Oeneral, Solicitor-Oeneral and Minister of Agriculture, — Hon. 
William Slater, M.L.A. 

Minister of Lands and Water Supply,— Hon, H. S. Bailey, M.L.A. 

Minister of Railways and Minister in Charge of Electrical Undertakings, 
— Hon. John Cain, M.L.A. 

Minister of Public Works, Mines and Immigration, — Hon. J. P. Jones, 

M.L.C. 

Minister of Forests and Minister of Health , — Hon. W. J. Beckett, M.L.C. 
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Ministers without Portfolio, — Hon. G. C. Wether^ M.L.A., Hon. R. T. 
Pollard, M.L.A., Hon. R. Williams^ M.L,C., and Hon. E. L. Keirnan, 

M.L.C. 

The number of salaried ministers is limited to eight, and their total salaries 
to 10,000Z. At least four of the Ministers must be members of either the 
Legislative Council or the Assembly, but not more than two shall be members 
of the Council, nor more than six be members of the Assembly. 

Agent-General for Victoria in Great Britain. — W. Leitch, C.B.E. 
Offices : Melbourne Place, The Strand, W.C. 2. 

Local Government. 

For purposes of local administration the State is divided into urban and 
rural municipalities. The former, called cities, towns, and boroughs, ought 
not to be of a greater area than nine square miles, and in being constituted 
must contain at least 600 householders, and rateable property capable of 
yielding 3001. upon a rate of one shilling in the £. The latter, called shires, 
are portions of country, of undefined extent, containing rateable property 
capable of yielding a revenue of 1,500Z. on a rate of one shilling in the £. 
In 1929 there were 56 urban and 140 rural municipalities, only 650 square 
miles in the State not being included within their limits. 

Area and Population. 

The State has an area of 87,884 square miles, or 56,245,760 acres, 
about ih part of the whole area of Australia. The State is divided into 
87 counties, varying in area from 920 to 5,933 square miles. 

The growth of the population, as shown by census returns, is exhibited 
in the following table 






Annual rate 

Date of Enumeration 

Males 

Females 

Total 

of Increase 
per cent. 

March 29, 1867 . ' . 

264,334 

146,432 

211,671 

410,766 



April 7, 1861 . 

328,651 

540,322 

731,628 

7-88 

April 2, 1871 

401,050 

880,478 

3*07 

April 3, 1881 . 

452,083 

410,263 

541,991 

862,346 

1,140,405 

1*66 

April 5, 1891 . 

698,414 

2-83 

March 31, 1901 

603,883 

597,458 

1,201,341 

0-48 

April 2, 1911 . 

655, «94 

660,063 

1,315,747 

0*91 

April 4, 1921 . 

1 754,724 

776,560 

1,631,280 

1-54 


The estimated population at December 31, 1929, was 1,777,065 (881,650 
males, 895,415 females); and on March 31, 1930, was 1,783,649. 

The average density of the population is 20 persons to the square 
mile, or one person to every 32 acres. 

The population in 1921 included 4,179 Chinese and 586 aborigines; in 
1911, 6,601 Chinese and 643 aborigines. 

At the date of the census of 1921, the Australian -born numbered 
1,830,136, or 87 percent, of the population ; nativesof New Zealand, 11,210 ; 
of British Isles, 161,117 ; of Germany, 3,693 ; of other countries, 20,171 ; 
1,111 were bom at sea and the birthplaces of ^<,842 were unspecified. 

For occupational census, 1921, see The Statesman’s Year Book for 
1925, p. 369. 
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Inclusive of the suburbs the estimated population on December 31, 1929, 
of Melbourne was 1,018,200, or considerably more than half of that of the 
State; Geelong, 43,580; Ballarat, 42,200 ; Bendigo, 33,700 ; Mordialloc, 
10,400; Warrnamhool, 8,200; Chelsea, 7,260 ; Castlemaine, 7,170; Won* 
thaggi, 7,000 ; Mildura, 6,100; Shepparton, 6,700; Hamilton, 5,320; and 
Ararat, 6,300. 

The following are the births, deaths, and marriages in the State for five 
years : — 


Tear 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Surplns of 
Births 

1925 

mM 


1,648 

15,836 

20,086 

1926 




16,355 


1927 


36,074 

1,656 

18,773 

18,301 

1928 


34.498 

1,62.5 

17,708 


1929 

mm 

33,«04 

1,461 

16,717 

16,887 


The annual rates per 1,000 of the population in 1929 were as follows; 
marriages, 7 31; births, 18’99 ; deaths, 9*45; infantile deaths, 47*23 per 
1,000 biiths. 

The recorded immigration into and emigration from the State of Victoria 
by sea were as follow in recent years • — 


Year j 

Imtiiigiution 
(bv sea) 

Emigration 
(by sea) 

J Year 

1 

Immigration 
(by seal 

Emigration 

1 by sea) 

1924 j 

88,407 

72 458 

! 1927 

90 S38 

' 77,391 

1926 ! 

77.487 

64 567 

; 1928 

78.158 

1 78,288 

1926 

88,026 

74,109 

1 1929 

1 

74,936 

1 76,038 


Of the immigrants in 1929, 36,191 were females, and of the emigrants 
86,661 were females. 

Religion. 

There is no State Church in Victoria, and no State assistance has 
been given to religion since 1876. At the date of the census of 1921 
77 per cent, of the population were Protestants, 21 per cent, were 
Roman Catholics, and a half per cent, were Jews. The following were the 
enumerated numbers of each of the principal religions in 1921: — Episcopalians 
620,446 (including * Protestant,’ so stated, 18,636) ; Presbyterians, 257,072 ; 
Methodists, 183,829 ; other Protestants, 100,097; Roman Catholics, 82*2,666 ; 
Jews, 7,677; Buddhists, Confucians, &c., 1,367 ; others (including unspe- 
cified), 88,228. 

Education. 

Educational establishments in Victoria are of four kinds, viz., the 
University, established under a special Act and opened in 1856, with its 
four affiliated colleges. State schools (primary and secondary), technical 
schools or colleges, and registered schools. 

Affiliated to the University are four colleges — Trinity, Ormond, Queen’s 
and Newman — in connection with the Church of England, Presbji;erian, 
Methodist and Roman Catholic Churches respectively. In 1929 the 
students who matriculated numbered 621, the direct graduates numbered 
427, and there were 2,854 students attending leotnres. 
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Public instruction is strictly secular; it is compulsory for children 
between the ages of 6 and 14, and is free. In 1928 there were 2,566 State 
schools with 7,987 teachers, a total enrolment of 257,562 scholars, and an 
average attendance of 178,031, or 69 per cent, of the numbers on the roll. 
Amongst person^ aged 15 years and upwards at the census of 1921, 
about 98 per cent, were able to read and write. In 1927-28 the total cost of 
public instruction, including grants to the University, was 3,570, 537Z. — 
all paid by the State. Secondary education is for the most part under 
the control either of private persons or proprietary bodies, usually con- 
nected with some religious denomination. There were, in 1928, 500 
registered schools in Victoria, with 2,325 teachers, and a net enrolment of 
65,245 scholars. A large proportion of these were in connection with the 
Roman Catholic denomination, the members of which do not as a rule 
avail themselves of the free education afforded by the State. 

Under the auspices of the Education Department are 29 technical schools, 
26 junior technical schools, 36 high schools (including agricultural high 
schools), 46 higher elementary schools, and 12 schools of domestic arts. In 
1928 there were 950 teachers attached to the technical schools, irrespective 
of agricultural and horticultmnl colleges, the gross enrolment of pupils at 
senior technical schools being 17,997. The attendance at junior technical 
schools numbered 7,514 in 1928. 


Pensions, &c, 

On July 1, 1909, the Federal Old Age Pensions Act came into operation, 
and the State pensioners were taken over by the Federal authorities. The 
number in Victoria on June 30, 1930, was 45,495. Pensions are also 
granted to invalids, 18,641 being on the register on June 30, 1930. 
The amount paid in old age and invalid pensions during 1929-30 was 
3,129,765Z. 

The number of war pensions in force in Victoria on June 30, 1930, was 
93,884 and the annual liability of the Commonwealth Government in 
connexion therewith was 2,296, 164Z. 

An Act was passed by the Federal Parliament in October, 1912, providing 
for the payment, on application, of 5Z. to the mother of every child bom in 
the Commonwealth, no additional sum to be paid for twins. During the 
year ended June 30, 1930, the allowance was granted to 33,381 mothers in 
the State of Victoria. 


Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court with a Chief Justice and six puisne judges. 
There are courts of general and petty sessions, county courts, courts of insol- 
vency, courts of mines, and courts of licensing. 

The following are the criminal statistics for 1929 Arrested, 18,637 ; 
summarily convicted, 12,340 ; committed for trial, 910 ; and sentenced after 
committed, 609. 

There are 6 gaols and 6 reformatory prisons in Victoria, besides 3 police 
gaols. At the end of 1929 there were confined in these prisons and police 
gaols 1,171 males and 51 females. 


Finanee. 

The rerenae and expenditure of the State in the years shown were 
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Year ended 
June 80 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

1 Year ended 

1 June 80 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1925 

1926 

1927 

£ 

24,304,887 

25,269,756 

27,128,700 

£ 

24,170,483 

25,559,583 

27,744,903 

1928 

1920 1 

1930 1 

i 

£ 

27,367,917 

28,156,034 

27,323,842 

£ 

27,521,270 

28,104,947 

28,496,712 


In 1929- the principal items of revenue were from State taxes 
(including motor car taxes), which amounted to 7,377,421?., and from 
railways, 11,729,153?. ; among the principal heads of expenditure were 
9,216,112?. on the railways, and 2,969,156?. on education. 

The amount raised by taxation (exclusive of taxes collected by Common- 
wealth) as shown in the above table, viz. 7,377,421?., was equivalent to a 
proportion of 4?. 35. per head of population. 

Victoria has a debt, incurred in the construction of public works, which 
amounted, on June 30, 1930, to 162,288,994?. Of this debt 74,540,172?. was 
borrowed for the construction of railways; 23,148,873?. for waterworks; 
24,883,146?. for discharged soldiers' settlement ; 9,367,415?. for closer 
settlement; 9,214,705?. for country roads; 16,361,580?. for electricity 
supply ; and 4,773,103?. for other public works and purposes. 

The estimated total value of the rateable property of the State in 1929-30 
amounted to 680,650,113?., and the annual value was 36,286,555?. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

Of the total area of Victoria about 34,776,844 acres at the end of 1928 
were either alienated or in process of alienation. Of the remainder about 
4,492,533 acres are at present suitable for agriculture ; 6,584,858 acres for 
pastoral purposes; 91,460 acres are held under perpetual lease; 62,170 
acres are held under other leases ; State forests, timber, water, and other 
reserves, 5,795,549 acres; auriferous land, 494,330 acres; roads, 1,794,218 
acres ; and unsold land in towns, &c., 2,160,028 acres. 

The total number of holdings in 1928-29 was 74,912. 

The following table shows the areas under the principal crops and the 
produce of each for five years : — 


Years 

ended 

March 

81 

Total 
Area Cul- 
tivated 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

! 

Potatoes 

I 

Hay 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 i 

1,000 

1,000 


Acres 

1 Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

1926 

6,891 

2,518 

29,256 

1 438 

4,998 

103 

1,775 

63 

1 161 1 

1,014 

929 

1927 

7,304 

2,915 

46,886 

I 803 

4,884 

89 

1,921 

66 

168 ! 

1,081 

1,888 

1928 

7,634 

3,064 

26,161 

529 

4,683 

77 

1,552 

78 

230 

909 

1,001 

1929 

8,190 

3,719 1 

46,819 

347 

5,602 

75 

1,556 

68 

140 

1,006 ' 

1,267 

1980 

8,048 

8,5661 

25,413 

1 680 

5,059 

98 

2,183 

59 

1 172 

866 

963 


In 1928-29 there were 41,525 acres of vines, yielding 1,942,701 gallons 
of wine and 48,056 tons of raisins and currants. 

Green forage covered 169,253 acres, and gardens (both market and 
private) and orchards occupied an extent of 101,300 acres in 1929-1930. 

At the end of March, 1930, there were in the State 393,015 horses, 
1,886,242 head of cattle, 17,427,203 sheep, and 265,978 pigs. The wool 
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produced in the season 1926-27 amounted to 121,299,621 lbs., valued at 
7,876,683^., in 1927-28 to 118,803,036 lbs., valued at 9,701 660Z., and in 
1928-29 to 149,878,588 lbs., valued at 10,252, 002Z. The quantity of butter 
produced in 1928-29 was 93,728,516 lbs. 

At the end of 1928 the area of State Forests in Victoria was 4,330,450 
acres. 

The estimated value of Victorian production in 1928-29 was as follows 
Agricultural Production, 14,364,665Z. ; Pastoral and Dairying?, 29,137,413Z . ; 
Mining, 1,794,141/.; Forest, 1,713,580/ ; Miscellaneous, 5,372,544/., Total 
Primary Products, 62,382,333/.; Manufacturing — value added during 
process, 60,840,864/., Total, 103,223,197/. 

II. Mining. 

The subjoined statement gives, from official returns, the recorded 
production of all metals and minerals raised in Victoria up to the end of the 
year 1929 : — 





Quantity 

1929 

Value 

1929 

Total Value to 
end of 19i!9 

__ , 

Gold 


oz. fine 

£ 

26,276 

£ 

111,609 

802,967,801 

223,039 

Silver 1 . 


* •> 

. tons 

909 

100 

Coal, black 


703,828 

818,870 

10,934,983 

Blown coal 


• >» 

1,741,176 

178.062 

1,253,039 

Tin ore 


25i 

3,646 

977,641 

Gypsum . 


* ft 

13,195 

6,000 

99,288 

Magnesite 


• i» 

27 

101 

6,073 

Kaolin 



1,717 

2,330 

48,771 

Bauxite . 



546 

923 

8,819 

Bluestone, Limestone, etc . 


— 

660,000 

11,160,300 

All other minerals 

• 

. i, 

— • 

63 

852,826 

Total 

• 

. 

— 

1,766,083 

328,537,080 


1 Extracted from gold at Melbourne Mint. 


The total quantity of gold raised from 1861 to 1929 is estimated at 
71,324,805 oz. (fine). The estimated number of miners at work on the 
gold-fields in 1929 was 864. About 2,250 persons were employed in coal- 
mining. Total mineral production, 1929, 1,766,083/., compared with 
1,701,691/. in 1928. 

III. Manufactures. 

The total number of manufactories, works, &c., in 1928-29, was 8,197, of 
which 857 used steam or gas engines and 5,941 el^tric power ; the aggregate 
horse-power used was 446,382 ; the number of hands employed was 166,668 ; 
and the lands, buildings, machinery and plant were valued at 69,909,370/. 
The value of materials used was 70,100,456/., and of articles produced or 
work done, 127,897,463/. The wages paid amounted to 31,533,686/. The 
manufactures are almost entirely for home consumption. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The commerce of Victoria, exclusive of inter-State trade, is included in 
the statement of the commerce of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The total value of the imports and exports of Victoria, excluding 
inter-State trade, in six years, was ; — 
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Years 

Total Imports 
(Oversea) 

Total Exports 
(Oversea) j 

Years 

Total Imports 
(Oversea) 

Total Exports 
(Oversea) 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

£ 

54,289,690 

60,327,055 

65,560,936 

£ 

41,641,979 

38,317,801 

34,986,873 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1 

£ 

47,991,131 

46,005,650 

42,309,844 

£ 

81,728.568 

39,437,225 

30,253,29O» 


* Including ‘Bullion and Specie,* 13,660,1561. 


The net revenue from customs duties in 1928-29 amounted to 8, 741, SOU. , 
equal to 20*7 per cent, of the total value of oversea imports. 

The chief exports are wool, wheat and flour, skins, butter, fruits, milk 
and cream, and meats. 

All the railways are the property of the State and are under the 
management of three commissioners appointed by the Government. The 
following are some railway statistics (for years ending June 30): — 


- 

• 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

Length of double lines opened 

(miles) 

836 ' 

336 

836 

340 

847 

., single ,, „ 

Total length of ,, ,, 

Cost of constnictiou lines opened . 

4,344 

4,366 

4,413 

4,411 

4,417 

** 

4,680 i 

4,692 

4,749 

4,761 

4,764 

(i,ooo;.) 

43,103 

43,693 

44,432 

; 45.298 

46.331 

Passengers earned . . . . 

(1,000) 

175,854 

177,103 

172,350 

168,440 

164,472 

Goods carried . . . . (1 

,000 tons) 

8,729 ) 

0,235 

8,118 

8,187 1 

7,614 


Money and Credit. 

A branch of the Royal Mint was opened at Melbourne on June 12, 1872. 
Up to Dec. 31, 1929, 41,419,924 oz. of gold, valued at 162,272,088^., was 
received at the mint, and gold coin and bullion issued of the value of 
162,272,561Z. The minting of silver coin was commenced in January, 1916, 
and bronze coin in 1919, and the total issues to the end of 1929 were ; silver, 
4,949,800/. ; bronze, 217,634/. The issues of coin in 1929 were; gold, 
486,719/. ; silver, 67,000/.; and bronze, 11,600/. 

On June 30, 1930, the State Savings Bank of Victoria (with which have 
been amalgamated the Post Office Savings Banks) had 211 banks and 
branches with 396 agencies in the State. There were (excluding the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank) 1,256,823 ordinary depositors with a balance 
of 60,844,603/. In addition, there was 1,809,031/. representing Deposit 
Stock, and 166,107 School Bank depositors had 289,841/. at credit. 

In the Commonwealth Savings Bank in Victoria there were, on June 30, 
1930, 198,010 depositors with 6,424,278/. at credit. 

During the June quarter of 1929 there were in Victoria (inclusive ojf 
Commonwealth Bank) 16 banks, possessing 966 branches and agencies, with 
notes in circulation, 86,237/., deposits 93,096,624/. ; bills in circulation 
686,819/,; balances due to other banks, 7,372,680/.; the total liabilities 
being 101,142,260/. ; gold and silver, coined and in bars, and Australian 
notes and cash with Common^yealth Bank, 13,676,703/. ; property, 2,839,284/. ; 
Government and municipal securities, 11,929,096/. ; advances, &c., 
86,028,439/. ; total assets, 118,973,522/. Total paid-up capital was 
62,461,496/. 

Books of Beferenoe. 

Victorian Year Book. Annual. Melbourne. 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria. Annual. Melbourne. 
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Statistics of Friendly Societies in Victoria. Annual. Melbourne. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Annual. Canberra, F.C.T. 
Year Book of Australia. Gordon & Gotch, London and Melbourne. 

Handbook to Victoria. Melbourne, 1914. 

Gregory (J. W.), Geography of Victoria, Historical, Physical, and Political. Mel- 
bourne, 1907. 

yw/t«(B.), The Government of Victoria. 

Turner (H. G.), History of the Colony of Victoria. 2 vols. London, 1904. 

See also under Auatralia. 


aUEENSLAND. 

Constitution and Government. 

Queensland, formerly a portion of New South Wales, was formed 
into a separate colony in 1859, and responsible government was conferred. 
The power of making laws and imposing taxes is vested in a Parliament 
of one House — the Legislative Assembly, which comprises 72 members, 
returned from 72 electoral districts for three years, elected by ballot. 
Members of the Assembly are entitled to payment of 500L per annum, with 
travelling expenses, and an allowance for stationery and postage. At the 
General Election of May, 1929, there were 509,999 persons registered as 
qualified to vote under the ‘Electors Act Amendment Act of 1914.' This 
provides for male and female adult franchise, a twelve months' continuous 
residence in the State being the only proviso. 

Prior to 1922 there was also a Legislative Council, but this has been 
abolished. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected in May, 1929, is composed of the 
following parties: Ministerialists (National and Country Progressive), 44; 
Independent, 2 ; Labour Party, 26. 

Governor of Queensland.— Lt.-Gen. Sir T. H. J. C. Goodwin, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., F.R.C.S. (appointed Februaiy, 1927.) (Salary, 3,000Z.) 

The Executive Council of Ministers consists (1930) of the following 
members 

Premier, Chief Secretary and Vice-President of the Executive Council . — 

Hon. A. E. Moore. 

Secretary for Public Instruction and Works. — Hon. R. M. King. 

Treasurer. — Hon. W. H. Barnes. 

Borne Secretary. — Hon. J C. Peterson. 

Attorney-General . — Hon. N. F. MaeGroarty. 

Secretary for Public Lands. — Hon. AV. A. Deacon. 

Secretary for Agriculture and Stock.— ^on. Y. Walker. 

Secretary for Railways. — Hon. G. Morgan. 

Minister for Labour and Ind'ustry. — Hon. H. E. Sizer. 

Secretary for Mines. — Hon. E. A. Atherton, 

Each Minister has a salary of 1,0001. ; the Afice-President of the Exe- 
cutive Council receives 300Z. in addition. 

Agent-General for Queensland in Great Britain,— ^ir E. H. Macartney, 
(Salary, 1,5001,) Office.— 409 Strand, London. Secretary, L. H. Pike. 

Provision is made for Local Government by the subdivision of the State 
into areas denominated respectively cities, towns and shires. These are 
under the management of aldermen and councillors, who are elected by the 
Parliamentary electors and are charged with the control of all matters of 
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a parochial nature, more especially the construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges within their allotted areas. Shires for the most part 
consist of purely rural districts. 

The number and area of these subdivisions, together with the receipts and 
expenditure for the year 1929, were : — 



No. 

Area in square 
miles 

Receipts | 

Expenditure 

Rateable 

Values. 

City of Brisbane 
Other Cities . 
Towns 

Shiies 

1 

10 

17 

124 

885 

203 

255 

669,051 

£ 

2,264,222 
695,506 1 

231,314 
1,651,557 

£ 

1,926,435 

716,068 

221,572 

1,675,328 

£ 

22,780,227 

6,592,782 

2,007,273 

48,643,438 

Totals 

152 

669,804 

4,842,599 

4,589,408 

80,023,715 


Area and Population. 

Queensland comprises the whole north-eastern portion of the Australian 
continent, including the adjacent islands in the Pacific Ocean and in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. Estimated area 670,500 English square miles, with a 
seaboard of 2,250 miles. In 1825 a branch penal settlement was made at 
Moreton Bay ; in 1842 free settlers were admitted to the country, and 
during the next twenty years great progress was apparent. 

The increase in the population at different periods since 1846 has been as 
follows : — 


Tears 

Population 

Equivalent 
increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

Years 

Population 

Equivalent 
increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

Years j Population 

1 

Equivalent 
increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

1846 

2,257 



1871 

120,104 

6-74 

1901 ! 498,129 

2-78 

1856 

18,544 

72-16 

1876 

173,283 

8-85 

1911 605,813 

2-16 

1861 

80,069 

17-06 

1881 

213,525 

4-64 

1921 1 755,972 

2-48 

1864 

61,467 

84-83 

1886 

322,853 

10 24 

1928^ 916.689 

2 74 

1868 

99,901 

15-03 

1891 1 

893,718 

4-39 

1929» 930,871 

1-55 


‘ Estimated at 81 bt Dec. 


At the census of April, 1921, the population consisted of 398,969 males, 
and 357,003 females. The estimated population on June 30, 1930, was 
942,270 (499,603 males, 442,667 females). In 1921 there were 3,502 male 
and 80 female Chinese; 873 male and 142 female ‘Polynesians’; 1,036 
male and 43 female Japanese ; 2,080 persons of other Asiatic, &c., races. 
The total number of aboriginals according to the census June 30, 1929, was 
14,177 full-bloods, and 3,869 half-castes. 

For occupational census, 1921, see The Statesman’s Year Book, 1928, 
p. 374. 

Of the total population, 1921, 592,295 persons (exclusive of aboriginals) 
were born in Australia ; 128,082 in the British Isles ; 148,163 in Europe ; 
6,741 in Asia ; 740 in Africa ; 1,764 in America ; 1,016 in Polynesia. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for five 
years 
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Years 

Total Births 

Illegitimate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess of Births 

1925 

20,283 

1,035 

7,545 

6,471 

12,738 

1926 

19,766 

994 

8,215 

6,428 

11,550 

1927 

19,830 

1,041 

8,079 

6,278 ' 

11,751 

1928 

19,783 

1,031 

7,976 

6,321 


1929 

18,487 

942 

8,308 

6,169 


The immigration and emigration, including arrivals and departures by 
sea and by rail across the border:— Immigi^ation, 1927, 70,424 ; 1928, 68,894 ; 
1929, 63,829. Emigration, 1927, 65,196 ; 1928, 63,188 ; 1929, 61,658. 

Brisbane, the capital, with an area of 385 square miles, had in 1929 a 
population of 318,631. The estimated population of the chief towns at the 
same date was: Rockhampton, 30,000 ; Townsville, 31,300: Maryborough, 
12,000 ; Gympie, 9,800 ; Ipswich, 26,053 ; Toowoomba, 25,570 ; Charters 
Towers, 9,200; Bundaberg, 11,250; Mt. Morgan, 4,500; Cairns, 9,750; 
Warwick, 7,000 ; Mackay, 9,120. 

Beligion, 

There is no State Church. Previous to 1861 valuable grants of land had 
been made to the principal religious denominations, which they still retain. 
The following were the numbers in 1921 : — Church of England, 309,786; 
Church of Rome, 172,662 ; Presbyterian, 91,610; Methodist, 77,566; 
Lutheran, 17,891; Baptist, 14,735; other Christian sects, 44,132 ; Hebrew, 
1,003 ; other non-Christians, 3,264 ; no religion, 3,926 ; unspecified, &c., 
19,397. 

Education. 

Primary secular education is free and compulsory. According to the 
marriage statistics, 99*89 per cent, of persons married during 1929 were able to 
read and write. The Public Expenditure on account of education, science and 
art, for the year 1929 was 1,828,528/. Duiing the year 1929 there were 1,731 
State schools (including 13 high schools and 131 provisional schools, also 17 
* Rural Schools,’ 4 Intermediate, one Farm Home and 3 Aboiiginal schools) in 
operation, with 4,440 teachers, and an average daily attendance of 112,489 
pupils. Secondary education is provided for by 10 grammar schools, 6 for 
boys and 4 for girls, with, in 1928, 99 teachers and an average attendance 
of 1,729 pupils; 13 ‘High Schools’ with (1929) 117 teacheis and 2,404 
scholars. There were besides (1928) 187 private schools, with 1,101 teachers, 
and an average daily attendance of 24,487 pupils. The Government grants 
annually a considerable number of scholarships (2,490 in 1929-30), tenable 
for two and a half years, to the various grammar schools. There were 15 
technical schools in 1929 with 14,920 enrolled students. The Queensland 
University (established in 1911) in Brisbane had, at the end of 1928, 14 
professors, 30 lecturers, and 18 other members of staff, with 588 students on 
the roll. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Supreme Courts, Magistrates’ Courts, and 
Courts of Petty Bessions. In these last Justices of the Peace sit, presided 
over in the more important centres by Police magistrates. The Supreme 
Court consists of a Chief Justice and six puisne judges. The total number 
of persons convicted of serious oflfences by the Superior Courts in 1928-29 was 
244, and the summary convictions at petty sessions in the same year numbered 
25,563 (including cases of bail estreated). Including penal establish- 
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ments, there were, at the end of 1929, 7 prisons, with 393 male and 12 
female prisoners. The total police force, including native troopers, 
averages about 1,290 men. 

Pauperism, Pensions, etc. 

Charitable institutions and hospitals are maintained by public sub- 
scription, supplemented by State endowment ; benevolent asylums, an 
institution for the blind, deaf, and dumb, refuges and homes are also 
maintained by the Government or receive State assistance. Old Age 
and Invalid Pensions are payable by the Commonwealth. The number 
of Old Age Pensioners in the State at June 30, 1930, was 20,398, and of 
Invalid Pensioners, 9,166. The number of War Pensioners at the same 
date was 28,705 (including dependants). Maternity allowance was paid to 
18,490 mothers during 1929-30. 

Finance. 


The following table shows the net revenue and expenditure of Queens 
land during five years ending June 30 : — 


- 

1926-20 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

£ 

15,599,718 

16,154,404 

1 16,147,787 
16,490,954 

1 1 

£ 

16,718,070 

16,707,664 

£ 

16,736,188 

16,902,146 

£ 

15,997,870 

16,721,065 


The gross income from or expenditure on account of Departments under 
the control of the Commonwealth is not included. 

The following were the chief sources from which revenue was received 
during 1929-30 — Net amount from Commonwealth, 1,096,235/. ; stamp 
duty, 1,047,283/. ; income tax, 2,449,660/.; licences, 153,221/. ; totalisator 
and betting tax, 90,822/. ; land tax, 556,532/. ; from land— rent, pastoral 
occupations, 410,127/.; other rents and sale of land, 886,829/.; from 
railways, 7,356,059/. 

The chief items of expenditure during 1929-30 were as under : — Interest 
on public debt, 5,181,116/ ; public instruction, 1,692,625/. ; treasurer’s de- 
partment, 433,634/. ; public lands department, 805,263/. ; home department, 
1,632,611/. ; public works department, 216,965/. ; department of labour and 
industry, 47,277/.; department of agriculture, 150,804/. ; railways, 5,944,168/. 
The total expenditure from loans, mostly on public works, was 2,811,967/., 
of which the principal items were railways, 830,614/. ; loans to local 
bodies, 876,365/.; main roads, 356,967/.; water supply, 64,636/. ; buildings, 
196,818/.; land resumption and settlement, 53,030/.; Agricultural Bank, 
240,204/.; State Advances Corporation, 842,984/.; workers’ homes, 216,987/. ; 
Prickly Pear Land Act, 100,000/. 

The estimated value of landed property in 1929 for assessment for Local 
Government purposes was 80,023,715/. This includes lands leased from 
the Crown for agricultural and pastoral purposes, as Runs and Grazing Farms, 
etc., the lessees’ interest in which has been capitalised for assessment 
purposes at 22,699,174/., but is exclusive of unoccupied Crown lands, the 
property of local bodies, reserves for public purposes, and lands upon 
which are erected buildings for public worship. 

The gross public debt of the State amounted, on June 80, 1980, to 
112,148,979/. 

Defence. 

J'or Defence^ see under Commonwealth of AustraXia, 
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Frodaotion and Industry. 

Of the total area of the State, 18,486, 184 acres (1929) have been alienated : 
in process of alienation, under deferred payment system, are 5,911,240, 
leaving 404,722,576 acres still the property of the Crown, or about 94’31 
per cent, of the total area. The receipts from the sale of land up to the end 
of 1929 amounted to 11,388,240Z. 

A large proportion of the area is leased in squatting runs for pastoral 
purposes, amounting to 203,842,480 acres in 1929, besides 76,124,204 acres 
in grazing farms and homesteads, and 20,262,680 acres under occupation 
licence. Perpetual Leases, 4,698,247 acres ; Prickly Pear Leases, 11,706,320. 
The live-stock in 1929 numbered 500,104 horses, 5,208,588 cattle, 20,324,303 
sheep, and 236,037 pigs. The total area under cultivation in 1929 was 
1,269,242 acres, and of this 1,046,235 acres were under crops, and 223,007 
acres lying fallow, idle, etc., also 639,871 acres laid down with permanent 
artificial pasture. In addition, 12,562 acres were cleared and prepared 
for ploughing. The wool production, expressed as greasy, was in 1924- 
6,140,862,541 lbs., valued at 15,553, 572Z ; 1925-6, 146,985,689 lbs., valued 
at 10,993, 305Z.; 1926-7, 119,847,967 lbs., valued at 9,423,046^, 1927-8, 
126,429,938 lbs., valued at 10,635,9197.; 1928-20, 138,988,930 Ihs., valued 
at 9,943,500 lbs. 

A considerable area consists of natural forest, eucalyptus, pine and cedar 
being the timbers mostly in demand, although a considerable quantity of 
more ornamental woods are utilised by cabinet makers. The amount of wood 
cut in the various saw mills in 1928-9 was (in superficial feet) : — pine, 
69,383,859; cedar, 140,150; hardwood, 36,044,373 ; other, mostly cabinet 
timber, 11,293,689 ; number of railway sleepers, 555,283 ; total value, 
2,081,4987. This value is exclusive of planing work valued at 182,7367., 
and 6,571,174 super feet of Oregon pine and Kedwood (value 96,8667.) sawn 
from imported Oregon flitches. The quantity actually cut for all purposes 
is nearly double these quantities. The Plywood Industry is important ; 
24,901,448 sq. ft. of plywood were produced, the value being tet down at 
207,6807. Forest reservations total 6,209,344 acres (1929), areas for National 
Parks 155,636 acres. 

The crops, &c,, in two years were as follows : — 



Acres 

Yield 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Maize .... 

192,173 

171,614 

6,136,607 

4,376,412 bushels 

Wheat .... 

218,069 

204,110 

2,.515,561 

4,236,172 „ 

Barley .... 

7,654 

9,754 

107.698 

205,567 

Oats .... 

916 

2,003 

13,737 

38,494 „ 

Potatoes 

8,154 

8,116 

9,687 

13,214 tons 

Sweet Potatoes 

1,841 

2,066 

7,572 

7,017 „ 

Hay (all kinds) . 

55,498 

49,745 

85,681 

79,588 „ 

Wine .... 


— 

37,210 

48,174 gallons 

Bananas i . . . 

18,185 

12,874 

8,266,161 

2,940,683 bunches 

Pineapples^ . 

3,259 

8,893 

938,335 

857,116 dozens 

Oranges ^ . . . 

2,752 

2,874 

877,177 

272,801 bushels 

Tobacco 

188 

159 

111,885 

192,943 lbs. cured leaf 

Coffee (Bearing) . 

7 

11 

2,102 

8,227 lbs. 

Arrowroot 

688 

601 

6,938 

4,870 tons of tubers 

Pumpkins and melons . 

8,746 

11,014 

20,922 

27,691 tons 

Cotton (Bearing) . 

20,816 

15,008 

12,290,910 

8,024,502 lbs., unginned 

Sugar cane, crushed 

216,674 

i 214,880 

3,786,811 

3,581,265 tons of canes 

Sugar, made . 

— 

1 ~ 

520,620 

518,516 tons 


1 Bearing area only. 
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Acres 

Yield 


1928 1 

1929 

I 1928 

1929 

Spirits distilled from 
molasses (Potable) . 
Ditto (Meth.) . 
Green Fodder 

Ensilage 

180,524 1 

208.624 

1927-/ 678,488 \ 
28 \ 470, 443/ 

5,420 tons 
(val. 9.721? ) 

1928-/ 573, 843 \ proof 

29 \ 765,936 /galls. 

2,933 tons (val. 6,334?. 


1,617 acres of vines produced 4,230,703 lbs. of p^rapes; 3,475 acres of apples 
produced 177,062 bushels; 182 acres of mangoes produced 45,623 bushels; 
182 acres of strawberries produced 330,287 quaits. 26,282 acres were 
irrigated. 

Total value of all crops, 1924, 13,992,384?. ; 1926, 12,626,609?. ; 1926, 
12,181,917?. ; 1927, 14,431,644?.; 1928, 12,709,041?.; 1929, 13,800,000?. 
(estimated). 

There are several coal mines in the State, the produce of which amounted 
to 1,368,745 tons in 1929, valued at 1,199,599?. Gold-fields were discovered 
in 1858 ; and from the commencement of gold mining to the end of 1929 the 
production amounted to 20,126,638 fine ounces, of the value of 85,492,469?. 
In 1929, 9,476 ozs. of gold were produced, valued at 40,250?.; 62,663 ozs. 
of silver, valued at 5,792?.; copper, 3,748 tons, valued at 294,188?. ; total 
value of all minerals, 1,707,179?. 

To the end of 1929 the aggregate value of all mining amounted to 
150,290,323?. The gross value of Queensland production during 1928-29 
amounted to 60,419,992?,, which includes Agriculture, 12,709,041?. ; Dairying, 
Poultry and Bee-keeping, 7,984,910?. ; Pastoral, 17,425,092?. ; Mining, 
1,608,816?. ; Forestry, Fisheiies and miscellaneous primary production, 
2,495,459?.; manufacturing, 18,196,674?. 

In the western portion of the State water is comparatively easily found 
by sinking artesian bores. Up to June 30, 1930, 4,713 bores wore recorded 
as having been sunk. Total depth bored, 782 ‘85 miles. The continuous 
yield of water is estimated at 289, 022, 370 gallons per diem from 1,421 flowing 
bores and supplies are pumped from 1,856 others. 

Commerce and Shipping. 

The commerce of Queensland, exclusive of inter-State trade, is comprised 
in the Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The total value of the oversea imports and exports of Queensland in 
recent years is given in the following table : — 


Tears 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 1 

1924- 25 1 

1925- 26 1 

1926- 27 1 

£ 

12,833,376 

13,772,854 

13,497,758 

£ 

24,441,600 

•26,384,916 

14,721,201 

1927-28 

19*28-29 

1929-80 

£ 

11,760,214 

11,694,848 

11,539,987 

£ 

21,855,064 

23,251,716 

18,821,824 


1 Excluding live-stock, borderwise, 1924-25, 2,081,855?.; 1925-26, 3,410,313?.; 192G-27 
2,604,748?. ; 1927-28, 2,994,003? ; 1928-29, 1,621,424?. 


Inter-State Trade has ceased to be recorded by the Commonwealth 
Authorities. 

In 1928-29 the net customs revenue amounted to 2,673,923?., excluding 
excise 1,087,080?* and miscellaneous receipts 8»199?., or about 22*20 per 
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cent, of the total value of oversea imports. The chief exports are copper, 
tin, coal, meat (preserved or frozen), hides, skins, tallow, wool, butter and 
sugar. 

The registered shipping in 1929 consisted of 128 sailing vessels of 5,804 
net tons, and (including ^river steamers) 63 steamers of 7,911 net tons 
and 46 motor vessels of 125 net tons ; total, 237 vessels of 14,440 net tons. 

For Shipping, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs see under Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

Banks. 

There are 14 banks established in Queensland with 526 Branches 
(excluding the Commonwealth Bank), of which the following are the statistics 
for the year 1929-30 : — Due to the Treasury on account of notes issued by the 
Government through the banks, nil; deposits, 37,044,028^. ; total 
liabilities, 37,764, 740Z. ; coin and bullion, 616,420Z. ; advances, 
34,938, 591Z. ; landed property, 1,231, 063Z. ; total assets, 43,092, 732Z. 
The Commonwealth Bank had in Queensland at June 30, 1930, assets to 
the amount of 7,718,196/., and liabilities, 9,177,163/. The Savings Bank 
Branch had at June 30, 1930, assets to the amount of 23,829,829/., and 
liabilities, 23,919,727/.; depositors’ balances, 23,901,136/.; No. of depositors, 
501,074 ; average value of each account, 47/. 14s. 

Books of Eeference. 

A. B. C. of Queensland Statistics. By G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. Bnsbane, 

Statistical Register of Queensland. By G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. 
Brisbane. 

Reports from the Registrar-General on Agricultural and Pastoral Statistics. By 
G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. Brisbane. 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture, Commissioner for Railways, Department 
of Mines, of Geological Survey, Department of Public Lands, Department of Public 
Instruction, Ac. Annual. Brisbane. 

BernaysiG. A.), Queensland Polities during Sixty Years (1859-1919). Brisbane, 1919, 

Brady (B. G.), The Land of the Sun. London, 1024. 

/ac^*(R. L ), Northmost Australia. London, 1921 

Mathew (J ), Two Rejnesentative Tribes of Queensland. London, 1914. 

Both (J. W. E.), Ethnological Studies among North-WestContral Aborigines. Brisbane. 

See also under A ustralia. 

Many works relating to Queensland can be obtained from the Agent- 
General in London. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

South Australia was formed into a British Province by Letters Patent 
of February, 1836, and a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished in 1851. The present Constitution bears date October 24, 1856. 
It vests the legislative power in a Parliament elected by the people. 
The Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The former is composed of twenty members. Every three years 
half the members retire, and their places are supplied by new members 
elected from each of the five districts into which the State is divided 
for this purpose. The executive has no power to dissolve this body. 
The qualifications of an elector to the Legislative Council are, to be 
twenty-one years of age, a natural born or naturalised subject of His 
Majesty, and have been on the electoral roll six months, besides having 
a freehold of 50/. value, or a leasehold of 20/. annual value, or occupying a 
dwelling-house the rent of which is not less than 17/. per annum, or a 
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registered proprietor of a Crown lease with improvements to the value of at 
least 501., the property of the elector ; head teacher of a college or school re- 
8i(ling on premises ; postmaster or postmistress residing in the building ; 
railway stationmaster resident in premises ; member of police force in charge 
of a station ; ofiBciating minister of religion. By the Constitution Amend- 
ment Act, 1894, the franchise was extended to women, who voted for the 
first time at the General Election of April 25, 1896. There were 132,517 
registered electors in 1929. The qualification for a member of Council is 
merely that he be thirty years of age, a natural born or naturalised subject, 
and a resident in the State for three years. Each member of the Council 
and also of the House of Assembly receives 4001. per annum and a free pass 
over Government railways. The salary of members was increased from 200Z, 
per annum on December 1, 1921, but reduced by 5 per cent, for one year 
from December 1, 1930. 

The House of Assembly consists of 46 members elected for 3 years, 
representing 19 electoral districts. The qualifications for an elector are 
that of having been on the electoral roll for 6 months, and of having 
arrived at 21 years of age ; and the qualifications for a member are the 
same. There were 325,250 registered electors in 1929. Judges and 
ministers of religion are ineligible for election as members. The election 
of members of both houses takes place by ballot. 

The House of Assembly, elected on April 5, 1930, consists of the follow- 
ing parties; Labour, 30 ; Liberals, 13 ; Country Party, 2 ; Independent, 1. 

The executive is vested in a Governor appointed by the Crown and an 
Executive Council, consisting of 6 responsible Ministers and the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Governor of South Australia. — Brigadier-General the Hon. Sir Alexander 
G. A. Hore-Ruthvcn, V.C., K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., May, 1928. (Salary, 
5,000L per annum.) 

The Chief Justice (Hon. Sir George J. R. Murray, K.C.M.G., 2,500Z.), 
being also Lieutenant-Governor, acts during the absence of the Governor. 

The departments of the Public Service are controlled by the following 
Ministers (appointed April 17, 1930) : — 

Premier, Treasurer, and Minister of Education. — Hon. L. L. Bill, M.P. 

Chief Sec'tetary, Minister of Agriculture, and Commissioner of Forest 
Lands. — Hon. S. R. JVhifford, M.L.C. 

Attorney -General and Minister of Railways. — Hon. W. J. Denny, M.P. 

Commissioner of Crown Lands, Minister of Mines, and Minister of 
Maiine, — Hon. R. S. Richards, M.P. 

Commissioner of Public Works, Minister of Industry and Minister of 
Labour and Employment,, — Hon. J. Meinnes, M.P. 

Minister of Local Government, Minister of Immigration, Minister of 
Repatriation, and Minister of Irrigation , — Hon. J. Jelley, M.L.O. 

The provision for the payment of Ministers was increased from 6,000L to 
7,7501, to date from December 1, 1921, but reduced by 15 per cent, for one 
year from December 1, 1930. They are jointly and individually responsible 
to the Legislature for all their official acts, as in the United Kingdom. 

AgenUGeneral for South Australia tn London. — Hon. Sir Henry N. 
Barwell, K.C.M.G., Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

Area. 

* The total area of South Australia is 380,070 square miles. The 
settled part of the State is divided into counties, hundreds, municipalities, 

0 
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and district councils, the last being the most general, as they cover 
most of the settled districts. There are 48 counties proclaimed, covering 
54,194,880 acres. This area covers the settled portion of the State, 44,289,768 
acres being in occupation. Outside this area there are three extensive 
pastoral districts — the western, northern, and north-eastern, covering 
189,049,920 acres, 98,061,965 being under pastoral leases, with a popula- 
tion of less than 6,000. There are 39 municipalities and 167 district 
councils. 

Population. 

Population (exclusive of aboriginals) : — 


Date 

Population 

On previous Census 

of Census 
Enumeration 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Numerical 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent. 

184b . 

1855 . 

1866 . . . 1 

1876 . . . 1 

1891 . . . 1 

1901 . . . 1 

1911 . 

1921 

12,670 

43,720 

85,334 

109,841 

162,241 

180,485 

207,358 

248,267 

9,720 
42,101 
78,118 
102,689 
153,292 
177,861 ; 

201,200 I 

246,893 ' 

22,390 

85,821 

168,452 

212,528 

316,683 

858,346 

408,558 

495,160 

5,024 

22,121 

36,622 

27,103 

39.119 

42,813 

50,212 

86,602 

28-9 

34*7 

28-8 

14’6 

14-2 

13- 0 

14- 0 

21*2 


The population of the State, June 30, 1930, was estimated at 580,500. 
Population of the city of Adelaide and suburbs, 1929, 324,898. 

The number of full-blooded aboriginals in the State has been estimated at 
2,426. Living in a wild state beyond the reach of civilization there are 
many more. 

The following are the statistics of births, deaths, and marriages for five 
years : — 


Year 

j Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

1925 

1 

11,457 

4,255 

4,979 

6,478 

1926 

11,483 

4,503 

4,877 


1927 

11,492 

1 4,501 

5,128 

. 6,364 

1928 

i 11,408 

4,146 

3,719 

5,147 

' 6,261 

1929 

10,666 


5,626 

1 


Birth-rate, 18*40, death-rate, 8*70, marriage -rate, 6*42 per 1,000 of 
population in 1929. Infantile mortality, 40*88 per 1,000 births. 

Of the total number of births in 1929, 319 were illegitimate. 

Beligion. 

The aggregate number of churches and chapels in the State in 1928 was 
1,911. At the census of 1921 the numbers belonging to the leading denomina- 
tions were as follows:— Church of England, 166,968 ; Roman Catholic, 67, 030; 
Methodists, 122,634 ; Lutherans, 24.606 ; Baptists, 23,033 ; Presbyterians, 
24,659 ; Congregationalists, 16,289; Church of Christ, 16,039 ; Salvation 
Army, 4,691 ; other Christians, 16,698; Jews, 743 ; Mohammedans, 274; 
Confucians, Ac., 273 ; other non-Christian, 8,437 ; not stated, 11,991. No 
aid from the State is given for religious purposes. 
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Education. 

Education is secular, free and compulsory. In 1929 there were 1,067 
schools, 25 being high schools and 24 higher primary schools ; the number 
of children under instruction was 93,629. There is a training college for 
teachers. The University of Adelaide was incorporated in 1874. There are 
several denominational secondary schools. There were 189 private schools, 
with 16,087 pupils, in 1929. There is a school of mines and industries in 
Adelaide, and technical schools in large country centres, 1 School of Arts 
and Crafts, Apprentice Classes, and domestic art and woodwork centres. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is one supreme court, a court of vice-admiralty, and over 100 local 
courts and police magistrates’ courts. There are circuit courts held at 
several places. Bankruptcy jurisdiction is vested in the Commonwealth 
Court of Insolvency with Couits at Adelaide and seven country centre.s. For 
tlio twelve months ending 31st July, 1929 there were 54 sequestrations, 144 
deeds of arrangement and 108 schemes under the Bankruptcy Act. There 
were 261 convictions for felonies and misdemeanours in the Higher Courts 
and 17,353 m the Magistrates’ Courts, in 1929. The total number of 
persons in gaols at the end of 1929 was 372. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in South Australia at June 30, 
1929, was: Old Age, 13,116 ; Invalid, 3,668 ; M’ar, 16,581. 

For Defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia, 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Years ended 
June 80 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 Years euded 

1 June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 

£ 

10,474,094 
: 10,784,>'98 
i 11,346,908 

£ 

' 10,460,943 ' 
I 11,8.34.947 i 

11,621,884 ; 

! 1929 . . i 

; 1980 . 

li 1931 ‘ 

£ 

10,840,914 

9,847,201 

1 12,764,050 

£ 

11,771,772 

11,478,028 

12,747,683 


* Estimates. 


The public debt of the State amounted, on September 80, 1930, to 
101,224,342Z., representing 174^. 105. Qd, per head of the population. 
About half of the public debt has been spent on railways and waterworks. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of South Australia (243,244,800 acres), 16,903,642 
acres were alienated and in process of alienation under systems of deferred 
payments on December 31, 1929. Altogether about 100,000,000 acres are 
unoccupied. The freehold and leasehold land in South Australia amounts 
to 133,000,000 acres, of which 6,900,000 acres are under cultivation each 
year. 

Value of production, 1928-29 : — Crops, 13,152,360Z. ; manufactures, 
12,163,066^. ; pastoral, 6,615, 43U. ; minerals, 1,032,952^. ; dairying, 
1,842,364/. ; fisheries and game, poultry, forestry, etc., 1,317,646/. Grand 
total, 36,177,658/., equal to 62/. per head of population. 
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The chief crops in two years were : — 


- 

Acres 

(1928-29) 

Quantities 

(1928-29) 

Acres 

(1929-30) 

Quantities 

(1929-30) 

Wheat . . 
Barley . . 
Oats . . . 
flay . . . 
Vines . . 

3,446,663 

247,348 

207,266 

496,488 

20,826,094 bushels 
4.583,715 

1,740,515 „ 

480,602 tons 
14,828,908 gallons! 

3,645,764 
305, .816 
277,923 
534,884 

“ ] 

23,345,093 bushels 
4,656,254 „ 

1,664,287 „ 

431,044 tons 
12,188,651 gallons! 


1 Of Wine. 


Bread'Stnffs exported 1929-30 beyond the Commonwealth, 3,950,080Z., 
pastoral and dairying products, 2, 837, 814Z., wine and fruits, 1,368,115/. and 
mining products, 4,598,141Z. 

Fruit culture is extensively carried on, and annually about 340,000 cwt. 
of dried fruit, 2,000,000 cases of fresh fruit, and 13,000,000 gallons of wine are 
produced, large quantities of which are exported to oversea countries, chiefly 
to the United Kingdom. The chief fruit crops, besides grapes, are currants, 
apples, apricots, peaches, almonds, oranges, lemons, olives, cherries, pears, 
plums, quinces, strawberries, raspberries. The live stock in Dec., 1929, 
consisted of 189,054 horses, 201,516 cattle, 6,186,252 sheep, and 74,906 
pigs. An area of over 150,000 square miles is held under pastoral leases. 
In 1928-29, 74,616,004 lb. of wool were produced. 

The value of minerals produced in 1929 was 1,820,805/. Over 33,000,000/. 
of copper has been produced since the foundation of the State, the grand 
total for all minerals being 47,726,314/. The principal minerals produced 
are iron, gypsum, salt, phosphate rock and copper. 

In 1929 there were 1,844 factories in the State, employing 37,817 hands. 
Wages and salaries amounted to 8,035,592/. Gross value of output, 
33,667,368/. ; machinery, land and buildings, &c., valued at 19,816,662/. 

Commerce and Shipping. 

The Commerce of South Australia, exclusive of inter-State trade, is com- 
prised in the statement of the Commerce of Australia given under the head- 
ing of the Commonwealth. 

Oversea imports and exports : — 


Years 

ended June 
80 

Imports 

Exports 

' Years 

1 ended 
June 30 

Imports 

Exports 



1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

£ 

13,970,327 

14,091,281 

15,609,780 

£ 

19,225,027 

19,450,144 

17,123,012 

1 1927-28 

1 1928-29 

1 1929-30 

£ 

12,511,589 

11,305,795 

9,367,367 

£ 

18,030,143 

14,811,913 

15,009,496 


The chief exports of the State are wool, wheat, wheat-flour, copper and 
other minerals, meats, butter, honey, wine, fruits (fresh and dried), skins and 
hides, tallow, leather, and manures. 

In 1928-29, 1,224 vessels of 4,640,476 tons entered. Nationality — 
British, 3,680,126 tons; Foreign, 960,350 tons. 

The State possesses about 46,500 miles of roads. There were (1930) 
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3,738 miles of railway in the State, including the Transcontinental Railway 
which has been built from Port Augusta in South Australia to Kalgoorlie 
in Western Australia, and which, in connection with various State lines, com- 
pletes a tJirough rail connection between Brisbane, on the east coast, and 
Fremantle on the west coast. Of the Transcontinental line, which is of 
4ft. 8Jin. gauge, 600 miles are within the borders of South Australia. 

There are several good harbours, and the river Murray (navigable for 2,000 
miles) is used for conveying the produce grown on the irrigation settlements 
along its banks. In the city and suburbs are 140 miles of electric tramways. 


Banks. 

There are 10 banking associations in addition to the Commonwealth 
and State Government Banks. In 1930 their deposits were 22,434,405L 
and advances 23,705,844/. 

The State Savings 'Bank is managed by a board of trustees appointed by 
the Government, and has 40 branches and 373 agencies. On June 30, 1930, 
there were 603,326 accounts open, with a total balance of 21,866,365/. The 
Commonwealth Savings Bank (not included above) had 65,220 accounts open 
and 2,130,442/. deposits at the end of March, 1929. Penny Savings Banks, 
agencies at schools, depositors, 69,429, deposits, 96,726/. 


Books of Eeference. 

Annual Pocket Year Book. (Government Statist.) 

Annual Statistical Register. (Goveinment Statist.) 

Blacktnore (E G ), The Law of the Constitution of South Australia. Adelaide, 1894. 
Blaeket (lohn), History of South Australia 2nd edition Adelaide, 1911 
Gordon (D. J.), The Central State. South Australia: Its History, Progress, and 
Resources. Adelaide, 1903. 

Price (A Grenfell), M,A., F.R.G.S. The Foundation and Settlement of South 
Australia, 1829-45. Adelaide, 1924. — Founders and Pioneers of South Australia. Adelaide, 
1929. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

In 1791 Vancouver, in the Discovery ^ took formal possession of the 
country about Kiug George Sound. In 1826 the Government of New South 
Wales sent 20 convicts and a detachment of soldiers to King George Sound 
and formed a settlement then called Fredericks Town. In 1827 Captain James 
(afterwards Sir James) Stirling surveyed the coast from King George Sound 
to the Swan River, and in May, 1829, Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Fremantle, took possession of the territory. In June, 1829, Captain Stirling 
founded the Swan River Settlement, now the Commonwealth State of 
Western Australia, and the towns of Perth and Fremantle, and was appointed 
Lieutenant- Governor , 

Large grants of laud were made to the early settlers, and agricultural and 
pastoral occupations were pursued by a small population with varying 
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success, until, in X850, the State was in a languishing condition, and the 
inhabitants’ petition that it might be made a penal settlement was acceded 
to. Between 1850 and 1868, when transportation ceased, 9,718 convicts 
were sent out. The Imperial convict establishment was transferred to the 
Colonial Government on March 31, 1886. 

In 1870 partially representative government was instituted, and in 1890 
the administration was vested in the Governor, a Legislative Council, 
and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council was, in the first 
instance, nominated by the Governor, but it was provided that in the 
event of the population of the Colony reaching 60,000, it should be 
elective. In 1893 this limit of population being reached, as set forth in 
a proclamation dated July 18, of that year, the Colonial Parliament passed 
an Act (57 Viet. No. 14) amending the constitution. 

By the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1899, further amended by 
the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1911, it is provided that the Legis- 
lative Council shall consist of 30 members representing 10 electoral provinces 
and holding their seats for six years. Members must be 30 years of age, 
resident in the State for two years, and either be natural-born British 
subjects or naturalized for 5 years and resident in the State for 5 years. 
Every elector must have resided in the State for 6 months, and must 
possess within the province freehold estate of the clear value of £50, or be 
a householder occupying a dwelling-house of the clear annual value of £17, 
or holder of a lease of the value of £17 per annum, or the holder of a lease or 
licence from the Crown of the annual rental of £10, or have his name on the 
electoral list of a Municipality or Roads Board in respect of property in the 
province of the annual rateable value of £17. The Legislative Assembly 
consists of 50 members, each representing one electorate, and elected for 3 
years. Members must be 21 years of age, be either natural-born subjects of 
the Crown and have resided in Western Australia for twelve months, or 
naturalized for 5 years and have resided therein for 2 years. Electors must 
be 21 years of age, natural-born or naturalized subjects of the Crown, and 
must have resided in the State for 6 months, and must be resident in the 
district for at least one month when making their claims. Members of and 
electors for both Houses may be of either sex. Enrolment for the Legislative 
Assembly is compulsory. No person can be registered as a voter in more 
than one district or more than once in each Province for which he holds a 
sufficient qualification. Members of the Legislature are paid 600Z. a year, 
and travel free on all Government railways. The entire management and 
control of the unalienated lands of the Crown in Western Australia is vested 
in the Legislature of the State. 

State of political parties (1930) : — Legislative Council : Labour Party, 5 ; 
Country Party, 7 ,* Others, 18. Legislative Assembly: Labour Party, 23; 
Nationalist Party, 16 ; Country Party, 10 ; Independent, 1. 

Oovemor. — H. E. Col, Sir William Robert Campion^ K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(1924). 

Lieutenant-Governor. — Hon. Sir Robert Furso McMillan, Kt. (June, 1921 ). 

The salary provided for the Governor is 4,000Z. per annum. He is assisted 
in his functions by a cabinet of responsible ministers, as follows 

Premier and Treasurer. — Hon. James Mitchell, K.C.M.G., M.L.A 

Minister for Country JVatcr Siippltes.—Hon. Charles F. Baxter, M.L.C. 

Attorney General. — Hon. Thomas A. L. Davy, M.L.A. 

Minister for Agriculhore. — Hon. Percy D. Ferguson, M.L.A. 
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Chief Secretary, — Hon. Norbert K.C., M.L.A. 

Minister for Lands, — Hon. Charles G. Latham^ M.L.A. 

Minister for Works. — Hon. John TAndsaify M L.A. 

Mimster for Mines and Railways. — Hon. John Scaddan^ C.M (}., M.L.A. 


Agent' General in London. — Hon. William 0. Angwin. Offices. — Savoy 
House, Strand. 


Area and Population. 

Western Australia includes all that portion of the continent situated to 
the westward of 129® E. longitude, together with the adjacent islands. 
The total estimated area of the State is 975,920 English square miles, or, 
624,588,800 acres. It is divided into 38 magisterial districts. 

The enumerated population in the various census years was as follows 


Years 

' Males 

Females 

Total 

1848 

2,818 j 

1,804 

4,622 

1859 

9,522 i 

5,315 

14,887 

1870 

15,375 i 

i 9,410 

24,785 

1881 1 

17,062 i 

12,646 

29,708 

1891 1 

29,807 

19,975 

49,782 

1901 

112,875 

71,249 

184,124 

1911 

161,565 i 

120,549 

282,114 

1921 

177,278 j 

155,454 

332,732 


There were enumerated, in 1921, 1,956 halLcaste aborigines. The 
estimated full-blood aboriginal population in the State on June 30, 1930, 
was 23,166. 

Of the total population in 1921, 248,866 were returned as born in 
Australia, of whom 142,947 were recorded as natives of Western Australia. 
The number of married persons was 121,635 (61,899 males and 59,736 
females); widowers, 4,528; widows, 8,526; divorced, 316 males and 294 
females ; unmarried, 108,792 males and 85,843 females. The conjugal con- 
dition of the remaining 2,798 persons was not stated. The number of males 
under 21 was 72,346, and of females 70,455. The population on December 
31, 1929, was estimated to be; males, 225,861 ; females, 190,902; total, 
416,763 ; and on June 30, 1930 : males, 226,253 ; females, 192,446 ; total, 
418,699. 

Perth, the capital, had an estimated population on December 31, 1929, 
within the 10-mile radius area of the Metropolitan district, of 202,888. 
This, however, includes the chief port of the State, Fremantle, with its 
suburbs, the population of which, 1929, was estimated at 33,336. The 
other principal municipalities, with population in 1929, are Claremont, 
6,500; Boulder, 5,432; Kalgoorlie, 5,300; Midland Junction, 5,300; Bun- 
bury, 5,070; Northam, 4,935; Geraldton, 4,790 ; Albany, 3,980; Collie, 
3,720. 
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The movement of population for the State in 5 years is given as follows: — 


Years 

Marriages j 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1925 

2,746 

8,185 

3,315 

32,920 

29,731 

1926 1 

2,844 

8,301 

3,350 

30,732 

29,120 

1927 

3,107 

8,481 

3,393 

:^6,276 

26,818 

1928 j 

3,309 

8,704 

3,640 

36,039 

32,847 

27.622 

1929 1 

3,367 

t 9,061 

3,930 

72,078 


Illegitimate births 1925, 335 ; 1926, 325 ; 1927, 331 ; 1928, 334 ; 
1929, 368. 

Beligion. 

The religious division of the population was as follows at the census of 
1921: — Church of England, 153, 229; Methodists, 39,108 ; Presbyterians, 
28,877; Congregationalists, 6,557 ; Baptists, 5,541; other Protestants, 
14,618 ; Roman Catholics, 64,488 ; Catholics (Undefined), 2,048 ; other 
Christians, 2,930 ; Hebrews, 1,919 ; Mohammedans, 826 ; Buddhists, 1,177 ; 
other non-Christians, 654 ; indefinite, 1,478 ; no religion, 1,774 ; not 
stated, 8,008. 

, Education. 

Of the total white population of 15 years and upwards in 1921, 3^97 
per cent, were stated to be unable to read. Primary education is compulsory. 

The following table gives particulars of schools and pupils for three 
years : — 



No. of Schools 

1 No of Scholars 

Av. Attendance 

Co.st per Head 


1 enrolled 

during year 

of av. Attendance 

Governyyient Schools 
June 30, 1927 

825 

62,088 

46,602 

£ 8. d. 

11 5 8 

1928 

841 

52,587 

47,321 

11 7 10 

1929 

836 

53,226 

46,947 

11 12 2J 

Private Schools 
Dec. 31, 1927 

123 

12,002 

10,865 


1928 

1 118 

12,051 

10,802 

10,745 

— 

1929 

125 

12,069 

— 


Education is free throughout from the kindergarten to the University 
and comprises ample provision also for secondary education, technical 
schools, continuation classes, scholarships, etc. During the financial year 
end^ June 30, 1930, the total sum spent on education and schools, ex- 
clusive of a grant of 31,000L to the University of Western Australia, was 
692,673L 

Justice and Crime. 


The following table gives the number of apprehensions and convictions 
for five years : — 


- 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Apprehended or summoned . 
Summary convictions . 
Convictions in superior courts 

11,858 

10,047 

99 

12,885 

11,105 

92 

13,345 

12,114 

79 

16,499 

14,197 

64 

16,972 

15,665 

83 
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The total number of persons committed to prison in the year ended 
June 30, 1930, was 1,946; the number of commitments totalled 3,433 — 
viz.: adult males, 3,240, adult females, 193. 

All the above figures are exclusive of aboriginal crime. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

There are two charitable institutions, one situated at Claremont, and 
one at Fremantle, both supported by public funds, with 746 inmates on 
June 30, 1930. Twenty-five Government hospitals, a Government 

sanatorium for consumptive patients, 4 hospitals for the insane, and 2 depOts 
for diseased natives at Port Hedland and Derby and a Leper Lazarette at 
Cossack, are maintained by public funds, whilst 3 public and 54 other 
assisted hospitals exist, in addition to numerous private hospitals situated 
in Perth and other centres of population. Nine Protestant and 5 Roman 
Catholic orphanage industrial schools are supported partly by private sub- 
scriptions and partly out of public money. There are also 11 native and 
half-caste institutions, including 3 Government native settlements. 
Government receiving depOt for all State children who are afterwards sent 
to the various Institutions. On June 30, 1930, a total of 967 adults and 
2,330 children, total, 3,297 persons in the State received monetary assistance 
from the public funds for widows and others. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Western Australia at June 30, 
1930, was: Old Age, 8,913 ; Invalid, 3,284 ; War Pensioners, 28,407. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of Western Australia in six years, ended 
June 30, are given as follows • — 


Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1926 . 

8,808,166 

jB 

8,907,809 

1929 . 

£ 

9,947,950 

9,277,083 

& 

10,223,919 

1927 . 

9,750,833 

9,722,588 

1930 . 

9,795,086 

1928 . 

9,807,949 

9,834,415 

1931 ». 

10,104,850 

10,098,922 


* Budget estimate. 

Over two-fifths of the public income is derived from railways and 
tramways (3,981,996Z. for the year ended June 30, 1930), and the rest 
mainly from various forms of taxation (1,452,793^.), lands, timber, and 
mining (474,863/.), business and trading concerns (1,429,518/.), surplus 
returned to the State of the Commonwealth Revenue derived from Customs, 
Excise, Post Oflfice and other receipts and interest on transferred 
properties (778,432/.) and Royal Mint and other receipts (1,637,914). 
Western Australia had a net public debt of 70,174,350/. on June 80, 
1930, the annual charge for which was 3,445,302/. The amount of accrued 
sinking fund on June 30, 1930, was 1,019,975/. 

For Defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia, 

Production and Industry. 

Up to June 30, 1930, of the entire acreage of the State, 14,506,064 
acres had been alienated ; on that date 21,533,054 acres were in proces.s of 
alienation : the area alienated and in process of alienation thus amounting to 
36,039,118 acres. At the same date there were in force leases comprising an 
area of 245,389,958 acres, of which 241,504,687 acres were pastoral, and 

o2 
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1,402,898 acres were timber, while 63,111 acres were under mining leases, 
and 31,472 acres were Miners’ Homestead leases. 

The chief crops for two recent years were as follows : — 


Crops 

1928-29 

1 1929-30 

1 

192S-29 1 

1929-80 

Wheat 

Oats . 

Barley 

Acres 

3,343,530 

325,827 

14,429 

j Acres 

1 3,568,225 

I 385,1.34 

j 23,649 

Bushels 

33,790,040 

3,654,609 

189,560 

Bushels 

39,081,183 

4,058,160 

261,871 

Hay .... 
Potatoes . 

Orchards . 

414,866 

4,819 

18,735 

418,439 
! 6,024 

1 18,813 

Tons 

421,. 504 
18,774 

Tons 

428,181 

27,346 

Vines 

4,943 

1 

1 4,964 

Gallons Wine 
800,5 24 

Gallons Wine 


The estimated acreages sown with wheat, oats and barley for the season 
1930-31, for grain, hay and green food, are respectively 4,208,998, 554,150, 
and 24,603 acres. 

The total foiest area is 4,781,682 acres; the greater proportion of the 
State is carrying trees of some description providing timber for development ; 
the number of superficial feet cut was (1928-29) 174,324,082 (including 
jarrah, 121,309,666 superficial feet.) 

The live-stock at the end of 1929 consisted of 159,479 horses; 836,614 
cattle; 9,656,823 sheep; 64,522 pigs; 17,800 goats; 3,446 camels; and 
9,560 mules and donkeys. 

The wool clip in 1929 was 67,150,718 1b.; the exports 62,493,603 1b. 
(excluding 5,411,874 lb. on skins), valued at 2,771,533/. 

Gold was first obtained in Western Australia in 1886. The sensational 
gold finds at Coolgardie and Kalgoorliein 1892 and 1893 gave an impetus to 
Western Australian gold mining, which, in a few years’ time, placed this 
State at the head of all the Australian Colonies as regards gold output. 
The aggregate output to the end of 1929 was 37,887,447 fine oz., valued 
(according to prices realised) at 163,525,247/. There were in the State, in 
1929, 392 leases of gold mines; men employed in the mines, 4,002, viz., 
1,928 above and 2,074 underground ; output of gold, 377,176 tine oz., 
value 1,602,142/. 

The total value of the mineral output of the State in 1928 was 
2,128,179/., and in 1929, 2,087,893/. Principal minerals in 1929 were coal, 
644,719 tons, value 426,706/. ; gold, 377,176 ozs., value 1,602,142; silver, 
49,834 ozs., value 6,509/. 

There were, on June 30, 1929, a total of 1,469 industrial establishments 
in the State, employing either machinery or at least four hands. The total 
number of persons employed by them was 21,819, as against 21,308 in 

1928. The gross output of these establishments for the year ended June 30, 

1929, was computed at 17,454,430/. The total estimated value of Western 
Australian production during 1928 was 31,992,701/.', distributed as follows: 
agricultural, 11,942,067/. ; pastoral, 6,533,601/. ; dairy, poultry, and 
bee-farming, 1,883,782/. ; forestry and fisheries, 2,287,948/. ; mining, 
2,294,254/. ; manufacturing, 7,051,049/. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The external commerce of Western Australia, exclusive of inter-State 
trade, is comprised in the statement of the commerce of Australia given 
under the heading of the Commonwealth. 
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The total value of the imports and exports, including inter-State trade, 
in 5 years is shown in the subjoined statement : — 


June 

1925-26 

1920-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

j 1929-80 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

16,462,572 

14,581,657 

£ 

18,376,063, 

15,151,959 

£ 

18,287,876 

18,240,775 

£ 

20,022,911 

17,186,986 

£ 

18,732,015 

17,761,701 


The most important of the exports for 1929-30 were wheat (6,129,218/.) 
and flour (770,177/.), wool (2,771,533/.), gold specie (4,635,803/.), timber 
(807,427/.), pearl shell (165,700/.), pearls (12,901/.), hides and skins 
(369,089/.). 

There were on the West Australian register on December 31, 1929, 57 
steamers of 6,697 tons, and 327 sailing vessels of 10,774 tons; total, 384 
vessels of 17,471 tons. Tonnage inwards and outwards, 1928-29, from 
and to ports outside the State, 7,363,100. 

For the year ending June 30, 1930, the State had 4,111 miles of State 
Government railway, and 450 miles of Commonwealth line, the latter 
being the western portion of the Trans-Australian line (Kalgoorlie-Port 
Augusta), which links the State Railway System to those of the other States 
of the Commonwealth. 

Money and Credit. 

A branch mint was opened at Perth in 1899. The issues of Imperial coin 
to the end of June 1929 were: gold, 102,837,212/.; silver, 15,600/. ; bronze, 
2,000/. The issue in 1928-29 was : gold, 1,647,707/.; silver and bronze, ml. 

There are nine banks in Western Australia besides the State Govern- 
ment Savings Bank and the Commonwealth Bank of Australia and Savings 
Bank. The total paid-up capital of the cheque paying banks in the quarter 
ended June 30, 1930, was 35,764,153/., of which 4,000,000/. is profit 
transferred to Capital Account by the Commonwealth Bank ; deposits, 
12,206,734/. ; total average liabilities, 13,264,519/. ; total assets, 26,224/. 

State Government Savings Bank , — The amount due to depositors on 
June 30, 1930, inclusive of interest, was 8,394,693/., whilst in addition an 
amount of 93,672/. was due under the head ‘Schools Savings Bank.’ 

Branches of the Commonwealth Savings Bank were opened in this State 
at the beginning of 1913. On June 30, 1930, 3,240,252/. stood to the credit 
of 101,401 depositors. 

Books of Beference. 

Statistical Register. 

Census of Australia. 

Geological Survey. Bulletins. Perth, 

Quarterly Statistical Abstract. 

Bennett (8.), Official Pocket Year Book of Western Australia. Annual. 

Battye (J. S.), Western Australia: A H,i8tory from its Discovery to the Inauguration 
of the Commonwealth. London, 1924. 

CoUbatch (Sir H. P.), A Story of One Hundred Years: Western Australia, 1829-1929. 
Perth, 1929. 

Taunton (H.), Australind. London, 1903. 

See also under Australia. 


TASMANIA. 

Constitution dnd Government, 

Abel Jans Tasman discovered Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) on 
November 24, 1642, The island became a British settlement in 1803 as a 
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dependency of New South Wales; in 1825 its connection with New South Wales 
was terminated ; in 1851 a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished, and in 1856 responsible government came into operation. On January 
1, 1901, Tasmania was federated with the other Australian States into the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The Council has 18 members, elected on a property qualification of lOL 
freehold or SOL a year leasehold. Certain professional men and all 
‘returned soldiers’ are also electors. Members sit for 6 years, and retire in 
rotation. There is no power to dissolve the Council. The House of Assembly 
has 30 members, elected for 3 years by adults with six months’ residence in 
the State. Members of both Houses are paid according to the district repre- 
sented. The amounts vary from 370Z. (Buckingham) to 500Z. (Darwin) a 
year. Women received the right to vote in 1903. Proportional representa- 
tion was adopted in 1907, the method being the single transferable vote in 
6-member constituencies. By-elections are superseded (from 1919) by a 
recount of the votes at the preceding General Election. At the election 
in 1928 for the House of Assembly 14 Labour, 1 Independent, and 15 
Nationalist members were returned. 

Governor. — Y acant. 

The Cabinet (appointed June, 1928) is composed as follows : — 

Premier and Treasurer. — Hon. J. 0. McPhee. 

Chief Secretary and Minuter of Railways and Mines. — Hon. C. E. W, 
Jaines. 

Attorney General and Minister of Education. — Hon. H. S. Baker. 

Minister of Lands and Works and Agriculture. — Hon. Sir Walter Lee. 

Ministers vrithout Portfolio. — Hon. Edward Hobbs, Hon. A. L. Wardlaw, 
M.L.C., Hon. C. W. Grant. 

Each of the ministers has a salary of 950Z. per annum. The Premier has an 
additional 200Z. a year. A minister must have a seat in one of the two Houses. 

Agent-General in London. — D’Arcy Wentworth Addison, Australia 
House, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

Official Secretary. — H. W. Ely, I.S.O. 

Area and Population. 

Area, with Macquaiie (170 square miles), 26,215 square miles or about 
16,778,000 acres, of which 15,571,600 acres form the area of Tasmania 
Proper, the rest constituting that of a number of small islands, in two main 
groups, the north-east and north-west. 

The population has increased as follows (census returns about April 1) ; — 


Year 

Population 

Increase per Ct. 
per Annum 

Year 

Population 

Increase per Ct. 
per Annum 

1861 

89,977 

2-44 

1901 

172,476 

1*64 

1871 

99,328 

1-13 

1911 

191,211 

218,780 

1*04 

1881 

115,705 

1-38 

1921 

1T2 

1891 

146,667 

2*36 

1930 

215.976 

I OTl 


In 1921 there were 107,743 males and 106,037 females. The average 
density is 8*15 persons to a square mile. Of the total population in 1621, 
5*96 per cent, were natives of the British Isles, 0‘44 per cent, natives of 
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other European countries, and 92*44 per cent, natives of the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand There were 371 Hindus, 234 Chinese, and 106 other 
coloured Asiatics. The pure aboriginal i.s extinct. 

The births, deaths, and marriages for five years were as follows : — 


Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1925 

5,218r~’ 

1,504 

1,996 

3T2Ti 

1926 

4,988 

1,435 

1,912 

3,076 

1927 

4,833 

1,432 

2,033 

2,800 

1928 

4,691 

1,499 

* 2,132 

2,559 

ft 1929 1 

4,797 

1,712 

2,175 

2,622 


Population of the capital, Hobart, and suburbs (March 31, 1930), 57,500, 
of Launceston and suburbs, 29,200. 


Religion. 

In 1921, belonging to the Church of England, 112,222 ; Roman Catholics, 
33,106; Catholics (undefined), 2,359 ; Methodists, 27,171; Presbyterians, 
14,796 ; Baptists, 5,332; Congregationalists, 4,543. 


Education. 

Primary education is free and secular, and compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. Nine- tenths of the primary teaching is at State schools. 
Secondary education is about equally divided between the new State High 
Schools and the older endowed schools. The 5 State High Schools in 1929 
had an average attendance of 1,435. There are 4 Technical Schools, and 
3 junior Technical Schools, with a total enrolment of 1,716. 

The University of Tasmania, established 1890, had 233 students taking 
courses for degrees in 1928. University expenditure in 1928 (exclusive of 
capital expenditure) was about 19,173Z. In 1928, 11 Tutorial Classes were 
provided by the University at different centres for the Workers’ Educational 
Association. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are a Supreme Court, courts of petty sessions and general sessions, 
the latter presided over by a stipendiary magistrate, assisted by justices of 
the peace. The Supreme Court is both a court of first instance and a Court 
of Appeal in all jurisdiction, civil and criminal. The State is also divided 
into four districts with local civil courts presided over by Commissioners 
who are also police magistrates, and petty sessions have all the powers of 
two justices of the peace. Petty offences and a limited number of civil 
claims are dealt with, in petty sessions and in general sessions by justices of 
the peace. During the year 1928, 6,835 persons were summarily con- 
victed, and 98 persons were committed for trial. The total police force on 
June 30, 1929, was 241. There was 1 gaol, with 76 male inmates, at 
the end of June, 1929. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Tasmania on June 30, 1929, was : 
Old Age, 7,347 ; Invalid, 2,«85 ; War, 11,751. 
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Revenue and Expenditure. 

The revenue is derived chiefly from taxation (income, land, death duties 
and taxation of betting), and from the rental and sale of Crown lands. The 
customs and excise duties are in the hands of the Commonwealth, which 
Government makes a special grant to Tasmania and contributes a fixed 
amount per annum towards interest on the State’s Public Debt. 


- 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

1930-31 1 

i 

Revenue 

Expenditure .... 

£ 

2,962,687 

2,867,605 

£ 

2,766,424 

2,855,977 

£ 

2,691,357 

2,715,133 

2,847,0b0 

2,846,000 


^ Estimated. 


The public debt of Tasmania amounted, June 30, 1929, to 22,921, 211Z., 
of which 29 per cent, has been spent on railways, 14 per cent, on hydro- 
electric works, and 24 per cent, on roads and bridges. 

State taxation amounted to 51. 4s. 6d. per head, of which income tax pro- 
vides 21. 15s. (including tax on lottery prizes formerly collected by the 
Commonwealth Government), land tax 9s. id. death duties 7s. Land and 
income taxes and death duties are also collected by the Commonwealth, 
averaging 19a. 5d. per head, and customs and excise of 71. 7s. id. in 1928-29 
per head. 


Defence. 

For defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia. 


Production and Industry. 

The total area of Tasmania is 16,778,000 acres, including 1,206,500 
acres islands and lakes. Unalienated land, chiefly rugged mountain 
country, much of it mineral-bearing, amounts to about 10,500,000 acres. 
Of this unalienated land about 2,800,000 acres arc leased. 

The net value in 1928-29 of agricultural and pastoral products was 
6, 307, 680Z., of manufactures, 3,556,294L (output less raw mateiial, fuel, etc.), 
and of mining products, 1929, 1,518,464Z. 

Agricultural production and yield per acre ; — 


1928-29 


1 Crop 

yield per 
Acre 

Wheat, bushels. 

' 4.')5,836 

20-18 

Oats „ . 

1 1,011,367 

26-90 

Pease (blue),, 

! 169,918 

17 37 1 

Pease (grey),, . , 

1 236,722 

17 80 1 



1928-29 


Crop 

Yield per 
Acre 

Potatoes, tons . 

75,222 

2 02 

Hay „ . 

119,427 

1-49 

Fruit, bushels •. 

8,108,020 

— 

Hops, lbs. . 

1,929,647 

626-00 


Live-stock in 1929 : Horses, 34,908 ; cattle, 208,812 ; sheep, 2,000,605 ; 
pigs, 48,304. The wool production, 14*9 million pounds in 1928-29, is 
above the average. 

Forests cover a considerable part of the island. The mills cut 46 million 
super, feet of timber in 1928-29. 
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Chief mineral products for the year ended December, 1929 : — 


Mineral 

Quantity 

Value 

Mineral 


Quantity 

I Value 

Copper 

Tin . 

Silver 

Lead . 
Osmiridium 
Coal . 

. tons 
. tons 
fine oz. 

. tons 
. oz. 

. tons 

8,689 

640 1 

846,354 
5,988 
1,360 
180,291 

jB 

740,985 

130,014 

94,560 

138,793 

30,624 

105,877 

Zinc . . tons 

Gold . One oz 

Wolfram . . tons 

Shale . tons 

All minerals . 

0,997 

5,597 

1 152 

4,299 

i 

! ^ 

185,964 
23,772 

1 18,358 

1 2,982 
1,518,464 


Mamifaciivres . — The two important manufactures for export are metal 
extraction and fruit-preserving. The electrolytic-zinc works at Risdon near 
Hobart are now using large quantities of ore imported from Broken Hill, 
and also considerable quantities of Tasmanian West Coast ores. The out- 
put in 1929 was 46,163 tons of zinc, valued at 1,237,361/., with 182 tons 
of cadmium and other by-products. Other manufactures that have an 
output beyond local requirements are wool and confectionery. The carbide 
works at North-West Bay are able to supply the needs of all Australia. 

Commerce, Shipping, &c. 

Principal imports, 1928-29: Food, drink and tobacco, 2,331,602/ ; 
drapery, clothing and textiles, 1,641,460/. ,* metals and metal manufactures, 
2,042,763/.; ores and concentrates, 606,482/. Total imports, 9,235,246/., 
Principal exports, 1928-29 Butter and cheese, 289,781/. ; fruit, fresh; 
916,335/. ; fruit, dried, preserved or pulped, 409,318/. ; hops, 206,080/. ; 
jams and jellies, 337,941/. ; oats and chaff, 101,419/. ; peas, 104,734/. ; 
potatoes, 658,954/. ; wool, 1,119,484/. ; hides and skins, 449,792/. ; zinc 
bars and blocks, 1,235,643/. ; timber, 342,044/. Total exports, 9,763,356/. 

Direct oversea imports and exports are about 19 per cent, and 28 per cent, 
respectively of total imports and exports. 

In 1928-29, Hobart did 50 per cent, of the total trade, Launceston 
32 per cent., Burnie and Devouport each about 6 per cent. 

The registered shipping in 1929 consisted of 135 sailing vessels of 
4,828 tons, and 61 steamers of 4,072 tons. Total, 186 ves.sels, 8,900 tons. 

For shipping, railways, posts and telegraphs, see under Commonwealth of 
Australia. 


Savings Banks. 

The number of depositors in Savings Banks, including the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank, 1929, was 168,939, and the amount on deposit 5,705,000/. 


Books of Beference. 

Statistics of Tasmania. Annual. 

Pocket Year Book of Statistic.s Annual, 

Annual Reports of Dep^artments. 

Historical Records of Tasmania, 1812-1919 
Walker {3. B.), Early Tasmania. 2nd ed., 1914. 

British Association Tasmanian Handbook, 1914. 

(The above are published by the Government Printer, Hobart.) 
QiUin (R. W.), The Early History of Tasmania. London, 1928. 

Roth (H. Ling), The Aborigines of Tasmania. 2nd ed. Halifax, 1914. 
Walch’8 Tasmanian Almanac. Hobart and London. Annual. 

Witham (C.), Western Tasmania. Hobart, 1924. 

See also under Australia. 
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THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 
Oovernment. 

The Northern Territory, after forming part of New South Wales, was 
annexed in 1863 to South Australia, and in 1901 entered the Commonwealth 
as a corporate part of South Australia. The Commonwealth Constitution 
Act of 1900 made provision for the surrender to the Commonwealth of any 
territory by any State, and under this provision an agreement was entered 
into on December 7, 1907, for the transfer of the Northern Territory to the 
Commonwealth, and it formally passed under the control of the Common- 
wealth Government on January 1, 1911. 

On the 1st March, 1927, the Northern Territory was divided for 
administrative purposes into two Territories,, North Australia and Central 
Australia, the dividing line between the two Territories being the 
t\^entieth parallel of south latitude. Each Territory is under a Government 
Resident, with headquarters at Darwin and Alice Springs respectively. This 
division was effected under the authority of the Northern Australia Act, 
1926, which also provides for the appointment of a North Australia Com- 
mission, the powers of which extend to matters relating to the development 
of North Australia, and also to the administration of Crown Lands through- 
out North Australia and Central Australia. The Act further provides for 
the appointment of Advisory Councils for North Australia and Central 
Australia, each Council to consist of the Government Resident and four 
members (two to be elected by the people of the Territory, and two to 
be appointed by the Minister of State for Home Affairs). It is the 
function of each Council to advise the Government Resident in relation to 
any matter affecting the Territory under his control, including advice as to 
the making of new Ordinances or the repeal or amendment of existing 
Ordinances (other than Ordinances relating to the administration of Crown 
Lands), but not including any matter relating to the powers of the Com- 
mission or any matter under the control of the Commission. 

North Australia Commission.— Horshurgh (Chairman), G. A. Eolltr^ 
and W. R. Easton. 

Government Resident (North Australia). — R. H. Weddell. 

Government Resident (Central Australia). — V. G. Carrington, 

Area and Population. 

The Northern Territory (North Australia and Central Australia) 
is bounded by the 26th parallel of south latitude, and the 129th and 
138th degrees of east longitude. Its area is 523,620 square miles (North 
Australia, 287,220 square miles; Central Australia, 236,400 square 
miles). The area alienated on December 31, 1928, amounted to 746 square 
miles absolutely ; 272,100 square miles were held under leases and licences ; 
and the remainder, 251,520 square miles, was unoccupied. The coast line 
is about 1,040 miles in length. The Territory possesses many fine rivers 
and several good harbours, the principal being Port Darwin. The greater 
part of the interior consists of a tableland rising gradually from the coast 
to a height of about 1,700 feet. On this tableland there are large areas of 
excellent pasturage. The southern part of the territory is generally sandy 
with a small rainfall, but it can be watered by means of sub-artesian 
bores. The climate is tropical, but varies considerably over the whole 
Territory. The proximity of the sea in the north keeps it fairly equable in 
the coastal region, but further south the climate is of a continental type, 
ahowing a great variation between the hottest and coldest months. 
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The population, excluding aborigines, has varied as follows : — 


Year 

Europeans 

Others 

Totals 

1881 

670 

2,781 

3,461 

1901 

1,055 

3,766 

4,811 

1911 (Census) 

1,418 

1,892 

3,310 

1921 (Census) 

2,459 

1,408 

3,867 

1928 (30th June) 

2,645 

1,069 

3,714 

1929 (30th June) 

2,790 

838 

3,628 


Of the 1921 Census total 1,046 were females. Chinese in the Territory 
numbered 722. 

The estimated number of aborigines (including half-castes) on the 30th 
June, 1929, was 20,655. 


Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows ; — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

1928-24 

1924- 25 

1925- 20 

£ 

59,871 

81,812 

97,298 

£ 

303,183 

839,299 

382,268 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

£ 

122,062 

142,902 

125,8.30 

£ 

431,512 

459,766 

454,259 


The chief sources of revenue for the year ending June 30, 1929, were 
Customs and Excise, 10,170/. ; Railways, 60,259/.^; North Australia Com- 
mission, 18,222/. ; and Postal revenue, 10,354/. The chief items of expendi- 
ture (excluding interest, loans, &c.) were Administrative Staff, 91,787/., 
North Australia Commission, 56,988/., and Railways, 54,697/.^ The public 
debt, excluding Port Augusta-Central Australia Railway Loans, but in- 
cluding North Australia Railways, on June 30, 1930, was 5,164,905/. 

* The figures in respect of Railways are for North Australia Railways only. The 
working expenses of the Central Australia Railway included in the Finance Statement for 
1928-29 are 198,213L, against which woie receipts totalling 185,811^. 

Production and Industry. 

The soils of the Territory differ greatly, but most products suitable 
to the tropical and semi-tropical zones can bo grown successfully. At 
present, however, agriculture is insignificant. In most parts the natural 
grasses are extremely rich in nutriment, and provide food for cattle, horses, 
sheep, and other stock. The numbers of stock on December 31, 1928, 
were: — Cattle, 768,751 ; horses, 37,452 ; goats, 16,499; pigs, 407 ; sheep, 
7,635 ; camels, 603 ; mules, 496 ; donkeys, 1,112. 

The Territory is rich in mineral resources, though these are very little 
developed. The value of the minerals produced in the year ending June 30, 
1929, was as follows North Australia; Gold bullion, 652/.; Tin ore, 6,968/.; 
Silverlead ore, 79/. ; Tantalite ore, 207/.; total, 7,796/. Central Australia: 
Mica, 10,548/. ; grand total, 18,344/. 

Commerce. 


The oversea imports and exports are given as follows : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1923-24 

14,482 

8,000 

1926-27 

36,814 

29,786 

1924-25 

20,630 

41,944 

1927-28 

80,387 

20,265 

1926-26 

84,168 

86,902 

1928-29 

32,069 

53,720 
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Books of Reference. 

Annual Reports by the Government Residents North Australia and Central Australia. 
Memorandum on the Northern Territory jn’epared under the direction of the Minister for 
External Affairs. July, 1909. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Annual. Melbourne. 

Basedow (Herbert), The Australnin Aboriginal. Adelaide, 1925. 

Masson (Elsie R.), An Untamed Territory. IheNortnern Territory of Australia. 
London, 1915. 

Spencer (Baldwin), The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia London, 
1914 

Terry (M.), Through a Land of Promise. London, 1927. 

White (Rt. Rev G.), Thirty Years m Tropical Australia, London, 1918. 

See also under Austiaha. 


TERRITORIES OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH: 
TERRITORY OF PAPUA (BRITISH NEW GUINEA). 

Papua is the south-eastern part of the island of New Guinea, with the 
islands of the d’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups and all islands between 
8® and 12® S. latitude, and 141° and 156® E. longitude. Area 90,540 
square miles, of which about 87,786 are on the mainland of New Guinea, 
and 2,764 on the islands above mentioned. On June 30, 1930, the popula- 
tion was as follows : — European, 1,525 ; Papuans (estimated), 275,000. 
(For the part of New Guinea lately possessed by Germany and now 
administered by Australia, see below). 

To prevent that portion of the island of New Guinea not claimed by 
Holland from passing into the hands of a foreign power, the Government of 
Queensland annexed it in 1883. This step was not sanctioned by the 
Imperial Government, but on November 6, 1884, a British Protectorate was 
proclaimed over the Southern portion of the Eastern half of New Guinea, 
and in 1887 Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria undertook to defray 
the cost of administration, and the territory was annexed to the Crown the 
following year. The Federal Government took over the control in 1901 ; 
the political transfer was completed by the Papua Act of the Federal 
Parliament in November, 1905, and on September 1, 1906, a proclamation 
was issued by the Governor General of Australia declaring that British New 
Guinea was to be known henceforth as the Territory of Papua. There is 
an executive council composed of 8 official members and 1 non-official member, 
and a legislative council composed of the executive councillors and 6 non- 
official members, 4 being nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor and 
appointed by the Governor- General of Australia, and the fifth being 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor of Papua as representing the 
interests of the Christian Missions of the Territory. 

Lieut.- Governor and Judge , — Sir J. H. P. Murray ^ K.C.M.G. 

Oovermnent Secretary . — Herbert William Champion. 

Tribes have in large areas settled down to peaceful habits. Five mission- 
ary bodies are at work ; many hundreds of natives are being taught by these 
bodies. 180,795 acres of land have been leased, chiefly by planters, the 
principal cultures being coconuts (49,072 acres at December 31, 1929), rubber 
(9,012 acres), sisal hemp (250 acres). On December 31, 1929, there were 
59,487 acres of plantations. A preferential tariff is granted by the Common- 
wealth on certain raw material from Papua, and a bonus for 10 years on 
other products imported into Australia. Freehold alienation is prohibited, 
but leases may be obtained at low rentals for long terms. Indigenous sago 
is plentiful in the western portion of the Territory, and there are consider- 
able numbers of native-owned coconut trees. A regulation, which is strictly 
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enforced, requires that each native shall plant coconut trees or other 
economic trees or plants if his land is suitable, or the natives may, in lieu 
of paying a tax in money, establish communal plantations under the 
direction of European instructors. 

There are four ports of entry — Port Moresby, Samarai, Woodlark Island 
and Daru. 

There are 8 magisterial districts, each in charge of a resident magis- 
trate. There are also 20 assistant resident magistrates, and 9 patrol officers. 
There is a Central Court at Port Moresby, but it holds sittings wherever 
and whenever necessary. For native government some simple regulations 
have been passed. There were (1930) 1,161 village policemen ; armed 
constabulary, 300 (exclusive of Europeans who are officers of armed 
constabulary). 

Throughout the Territory there are numerous schools belonging to the 
various Christian missions ; the attendance of native children is compulsory 
if English is taught. There is a tax not exceeding 10s. per head on in- 
dentured native labourers, and not exceeding 20s. per head on other natives 
After expenses of collection are paid the balance is devoted, first, to native 
education, and, secondly, to other purposes having for their object the direct 
benefit of the natives. The education is chiefly undertaken by the missions 
aided by grants from the taxation tund. 6,620/. was spent on education in 
1929-30. The expenses of the plantation instructors to develop native agri- 
culture are borne by the Education Fund, 1,664/, being expended in 1929-30. 

A Government Anthropologist is supported fiom this fund with a view 
to assisting the Government to understand the native point of view, A 
Family Bonus is paid to native mothers of four or more children under 16 
years of age at the rate ot 5s. for four and Is. for each child over the four. 
In 1929-30, 6,153/. was spent from the fund on medical work among the 
natives, besides 1,242/. on native hospital buildings. 


Years 

ended 30 Juno 

Local 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Imports 

Exports 

Tonnage 
entered and 
cleared 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tons 

1926 

116,387 

157,203 

470,774 

685,896 

120,553 

1927 

111,508 

167,728 

455,904 

454,462 

226,948 

1928 

107,052 

158,964 

403,561 

350,363 

226,784 

1929 

93,751 

152,949 

361,271 

337,365 

184,946 

1930 

100,349 

151,874 

373,918 

324,775 

228,391 


Revenue is mainly from customs duties. An annual subsidy is given by 
the Australian Government. The subsidy for 1930-31 has been reduced 
from 60,000/. to 45,000/. 

Gold, silver and osmiridium are the only minerals exported. There 
are 9 proclaimed mineral fields, seven of which are gold fields, and 2 
copper. Gold is obtained in the Louisiade Islands, on the mainland, and 
on Woodlark Island. A large area near Port Moresby with promising copper 
deposits has been proclaimed a mineral field, and was being vigorously 
developed. A railway from the field to the coast was constructed and 
smelters erected. The whole field was abandoned in 1927 owing to the low 
price of copper, but the machinery remains in the hope of a rise in the price 
of copper sufficient to justify a renewal of operations. Indications of 
petroleum have been found over an area of 1,000 sq. miles. Prospecting 
Licences have been issued to a number of private companies. In 
1929-30 the gold output was valued at 9,069/. The trade is principally 
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with Queensland and New South Wales. The chief imports are food-stuffs, 
tobacco, drapery and hardware; exports 1929-30, copra (11,693 tons, 
176,485Z.); gola (8,634 ozs., 10,632Z.) ; osmiridium (28i ozs., 600Z.); 
rubber (764 tons, 50,640Z.). Number of horses (1929), 709 ; cattle, 6,754 ; 
mules, 136. 

A steamer trades between Sydney and Port Moresby every month, and 
small coastal vessels run at frequent intervals between the various inter- 
territorial ports. Ocean-going shipping entered and cleared 1929-30, British, 
184,806 tons ; foreign, 43,585 tons. There are wireless telegraph stations at 
Port Moresby and Samarai. 

There are branches of the Bank of New South Wales at Port Moresby 
and Samarai. The currency and its legal tender are the same as in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Books of Eeference. 

Annual Reports of Lieutenant-Governor. 

Government Handbook of the Territory of Papua. 

British New Guinea (Queensland) Act of 1887. Brisbane, 1888. 

Bulletin of the Territory of Papua. (Coal, Petroleum, and Copper in Papua). 
Melbourne, 1918. 

Beaver (Yf. N.), Unexplored New Guinea. London, 1919. 

Chinnery (E W. Pearson), The Opening of New Territories in Papua. (Geographical 
Journal, June, 1920.) 

Humphnea (W. R.), Patrolling in Papua. London, 1923. 

ffurley (Capt. F.), Pearls and Savages. London, 1924. 

Landtman(Q,\ The Klwai Papuans of British New Guinea. London, 1927. 

Monckton (Capt. C. A, W.), Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. 
London, 1921.— Last Days in New Guinea London, 1922. 

Murray (J. H. P.), Review of the Australian Administration in Papua from 1907 to 
1920. Port Moresby, 1920 

Murray (Sir Hubert), Papua of To-day London, 1925. 

Riley Baxter), Among Papuan Headhunters. London, 1925. 

Saville (W. J. V.), In Unknown New Guinea. London. 1926, 

Williams (F. E.) (Government Anthropologist), Orokaiva Magic. London, 1928. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand was first discovered in 1642 by Tasman, and the coast was 
explored by Captain Cook in 1769, and in subsequent years. It became a 
resort for whalers and traders, chiefly from Australia. In 1840 the native 
chiefs ceded the sovereignty to the British Crown and tlie islands became a 
British Colony. 

The aborigines, called Maoris, are a branch of the Polynesian race ; they 
are divided into about twenty clans, analogous to those of the Scottish High- 
lands. Between 1845 and 1848, and again between 1860 and 1870, about 
half of these clans were in revolt against British rule, but peace was 
permanently established in 1871. 

Oovernment and Constitution. 

By Order in Council, the designation of the Colony of New Zealand was 
changed to the Dominion of New Zealand, on and from September 26, 1907. 
The present form of government was established by Statute 15 & 16 Viet., and 
cap. 72, passed in 1852. The Colony was divided into six provinces and later 
into nine. By an Act of the Colonial Legislature, 39 Viet., No. xxi., passed in 
1876, the provinces and the provincial system of government were abolished, 
and the powers previously exercised by superintendents and provincial, oflBcers 
were exercised by the Governor (Governor-General from June 1917) or by 
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local boards. The legislative power is vested in the Governor- General and a 
‘General Assembly' consisting of two Chambers — a Legislative Council and 
a House of Representatives. The Governor-General has the power of assent- 
ing to or withholding consent from bills, or he may reserve them for His 
Majesty’s pleasure. He summons, prorogues, and dissolves the Parliament. 
He can send drafts of bills to either House for consideration, but in case of 
appropriations oT public money must first recommend the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make provision accordingly before any appropriations can become 
law. He can return bills for amendment to either House. 

The Legislative Council consists of forty members, who are paid at 
the rate ot 31 5Z. per annum. Members hold their seats for seven years 
only, unless reappointed. 

The House of Representatives consists of eighty members, including 
four Maoris, elected by the people for three years. They are paid 
at the rate of 450Z. per annum. Every man or woman registered as an 
elector is eligible as a member of the House of Representatives. For 
European representation every adult person (of either sex), if resident one 
year in the Dominion and three months in an electoral district, is required 
to be registered as an elector for such Electoral District. No person may be 
registered on more than one electoral roll. Every adult Maori resident in 
any of the four Maori electoral districts can vote, provided he (or she) 
be not registered on any European roll. Registration is not required in 
Native districts. 

The result of the general election of November 1928 was : Reform Party, 28 ; 
United Party (Liberals), 29 ; Labour Party, 19 ; Independent, 4. 

Governor -General and Commander -in-Chief. — His Excellency Lord Bledis- 
loe^ G.C.M.G. (appointed December 1, 1929). Salary 6,000/., and 2,500/. 
allowances. 

The (United Party) Cabinet (May 28, 1930) is as follows ; — 

Prime Minister ^ Minister of Finance^ External Afairs^ Customs^ and 
Stamp Duties, — Hon. G. W. Forbes. 

Minister of Lands and Commissioner of State Forests. — Hon. E, A. 
Ransom. 

Minister of Native Affairs and Cook Islands. — Hon. Sir Apirana Ngata. 

Minister of Educatimi — Hon. H. Atmoie, 

Minister of Raihvays — Hon. W. A. Veitch. 

Attorney •General. — Hon. Sir T. K. Sidey, Kt., M.L.C. 

Minister of Public Works and Transport. — Hon. W. B. Taverner, 

Minister of Internal Affairs and Industries and Commerce, — Hon. P. A. 
de la Perrelle. 

Minister of Defence and Justice. — Hon. J. G. Coble. 

Postmaster- General ^ Minister of Telegraphs and Marine . — Hon. J. B 
Donald. 

Minister of Health . — Hon. A. J. Stallworthy. 

Minister of Labour and Hon. S. G. Smith. 

Minister of Agriculture and Mines.— lAon. A. J. Murdoch, 

Member without Portfolio. — Hon. R. Masters^ M.L.C. 

Each Minister has a salary of 1,170/. (with the exception of the Prime 
Minister, who has 1,800/.), with House Allowance of 200/. if no Government 
residence is provided. 

Department of the High Commissioner in London ; — 

Hi^h Commissioner . — The Hon. Sir T. M. Wilford, K.C.M.G., K.C. 
(appointed January 1, 19301, 416 Strand, London, W.O. 2. 
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Local Govkiinment. 

For purposes of local government New Zealand is divided into counties 
and boroughs. The counties are subdivided into ridings. 

Area and Population. 

There are two principal islands, the North and South Islands, besides 
Stewart Island, and small outlying islands, including (since 1901) the 
Cook and some other islands in the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 
miles long, and 180 miles across at the broadest part ; coast lino 3,000 
miles. New Zealand is about 1,200 miles east of Australia Area, excluding 
annexed islands, 103,722 square miles. North Island, 44,281 square 
miles. South Island 58,092, Stewart Island 670 square miles, Chatham 
Islands 872 square miles, outlying islands 307 square miles. Acreage 
66,390,262 acres, exclusive of the Cook and other islands (179,200 acresl, 
and up to March, 1930, 21,521,262 acres had been alienated, and 14,921,857 
acres reserved and set apart by the State for special purposes. The area 
of Native lands at March 31, 1930, was 4,627,353 acres. The estimated 
population June 30, 1930, was 1,490,405, inclusive of Maoris, 67,311, but 
exclusive of residents of Cook and other annexed Islands, 14,584, of the 
Tokelau Islands, 999, and of Western Samoa (mandated territory), 44,719. 
Census population, exclusive of aborigines and dependencies : — 


Years 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Aveiago increase per 
cent, per annum 

1881 

269,606 

220,328 

489,933 

1 5*6 

1891 

332,877 

293,781 

626,658 

I 1-6 

1901 

405,992 1 

366,727 

772,719 

1*9 

1911 

531,910 

476,558 

1,008,468 

2*6 

1921 

623,243 

595,670 

1,218,913 

' 2-3 

1926 

686,384 

658,085 

1,344,469 

1 2-1 


Area and population of each provincial district at the census of April 
20, 1926:— 


Population at the Census 


Provincial District 

Square Miles 

of April 20, 1926 


Males 

Females 

Totals 

Auckland 

25,364 

219,391 

205,140 

424,581 

Taranaki 

3,732 

33,789 

31,831 

65,620 

Hawke’s Bay. 

4,241 

35,638 

32,524 

68,162 

Wellington 

10,807 

140,076 

133,424 

278,600 

18,817 

Marlborough . 

4,225 

9,671 

8,646 

Nelson . 

10,875 

26,496 

24,181 

7,147 

50,677 

Westland 

4,881 j 

7,982 

15,129 

Canterbury 

Otago 

13,858 

106,727 

108,163 

213,890 

Otago Portion 

18,957 

73,706 

75,816 

149,522 

Southland Portion 

11,855 

88,908 

81,213 

65,121 

Total . 


686,384 

658,085 

1,344,469 


Population of the North Island, 1926, 831,813 ; South Island (including 
Stewart Island and Chatham Islands), 512,656. 

In 1926, 651,457 lived in the rural districts ; 785,040 in boroughs. The 
balance of 7,883 were on vessels, trains, etc., on Census night. 
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The estimated populations of the chief cities and towns of New Zealand 
on April 1, 1930, were as follows: — Auckland, 213,330; Wellington, 
138,510; Christchurch, 126,040; Dunedin, 85,420; Wanganui, 27,800; 
Invercargill, 23,590 ; Palmerston North, 21,920 ; Napier, 19,220; Timaru, 
18,030; Hamilton, 17,740; New Plymouth, 17,630 ; Gisborne, 15,860 ; 
Hastings, 15,930 ; Nelson, 12,320. 

Movement of the Population. 


Years 

Total Live 
Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages | 

Excess of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1925 

28,153 

1,332 

11,026 

10,419 

17,127 

1926 

28,473 

1,473 

11,819 1 

10,680 

t 16,654 

1927 

27,881 

1,387 

11,613 j 

10,478 

I 16,268 

15,389 

1928 

27,200 

1,383 

11,811 i 

10,537 

1929 j 

26,747 

1,327 

12,314 

10,967 1 

14,433 


Birth-rate, 1929, 19*01 per 1,000 : death-rate, 8*75 per 1,000 ; marriage 
rate, 7'78 ; infant mortality, 34*10 per 1,000 births. 


Immigration and Emigration. 


Years 1 

Immigrants j 

Emigrants 

Excess of Immigration 
over Emigration 

1925 ' 

41,846 ' 

29,172 

12,674 

1926 I 

45.685 

33,825 

11,860 

1927 ! 

38,676 ‘ 

36,248 

2,428 

1928 

35,478 

35,035 

443 

1929 1 

34,439 1 

31,643 

j 2,796 


Religion. 

No State aid is given to any form of religion. For the Church of 
England the Dominion is divided into seven dioceses, with a separate 
bishopric (Ao-tea-roa) for the Maoris. The Roman Catholic Church is under 
an Archbishop residing at Wellington, assisted by a coadjutor Archbishop 
and three bishops. 


Religious Denomination 

Number of 
Clergy 
June, 1929 

Total places 
of worship. 
Census 1926 

Number of 
members or 
adherents. 
Census 1926 

Proportion 
per cent. 

Church of England 


480 

1,263 

663,993 

41-21 

Presbyterian 


408 

1,132 

830,731 

24-60 

Roman Catholic 


313 

646 

173,364 

12-89 

Methodist . 


270 

682 

121,212 

9-02 

Baptist 


67 

71 

21,955 

1-63 

Brethren . 


14 

141 

12,924 

0*96 

Salvation Army 


100 

150 

12,241 

0-91 

Church of Christ 


88 

61 

7,984 

0-69 

Congregationalist 


28 

25 

7,282 

0-54 

Hebrew 


5 

4 

2,591 

0-39 

Other Bodies 


184 

218 

30,634 

2 28 

Object to state . 


— 

— 

62,585 

4*66 

Unspecified 


— 

— 

6,973 ' 

0-52 

Total. 


1,908 

4,2.'- 8 

1,344,469 i 

100*00 
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Education. 

The University of New Zealand consists of the Otago University at 
Dunedin, with 101 professors and lecturers ; the Canterbury University 
College at Christchurch, with 54 professors and lecturers ; the Auckland 
University College, with 45 professors and lecturers; and the Victoria 
University College at Wellington, with 30 professors and lecturers ; students 
on registers of the four constituent colleges (1929), 4,623. The University 
colleges are all endowed with lands. The Canterbury Agricultural College 
and the Massey Agricultural College (at Palmerston North) are recognised 
schools of agriculture. 

At the end of 1929 there were 46 incorporated or endowed secondary 
schools, with 657 (excluding part-time) teachers and 16,498 pupils (ex- 
cluding 359 in lower departments). There are also 79 District High Schools 
with 191 teachers and 3,869 scholars in the secondary division. Two Junior 
High Schools with 131 pupils and 21 Technical High and Technical Day 
Schools with 0,114 pupils. Of private secondary schools there were 47 
registered, with 3,698 pupils. Twelve secondary schools for Maoris had 
638 pupils. 

For primary schools there is an Education Department (which also exer- 
cises certain functions in regard to both university and secondary schools). 

There are 9 Local Education Boards. At the end of 1929 there were 2,597 
public primary schools, 6,985 teachers (including 547 probationers), 221,830 
scholars on the rolls; average attendance (1929), 198,030. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. The instruction given at the 
public schools is secular only, and for the ordinary standard course entirely 
free. 

There are 6 schools of mines ; 4 normal schools ; 5 central schools of art ; 
13 industrial schools ; a school for the deaf ; an institute for the blind (at 
Auckland) ; a special school for mentally backward boys at Otekaike, Otago ; 
and a similar school for girls at Richmond, Nelson. There were also, at the 
end of 1929, 302 registered primary private schools, with 26,977 pupils. 

There were 137 Native village schools, with 307 teachers and 6,979 scholars, 
including 888 Europeans. Total net expenditure by the State on Native 
schools in 1929-30 was 87,043^. Total expenditure out of public funds in 
1929-30 upon education of all kinds 4,058, 222h 

Justice and Crime. 

There are nine supreme court judges, and thirty-two stipendiary magis- 
trates. There are numerous magistrates^ courts and justices of the peace. 

In 1929 there were 46,309 summary convictions, and 1,345 sentences 
in supreme courts, including 828 ca^>es sent up Irom lower courts for 
sentence. At the end of 1929 the gaols and Borstal institutions contained 
1,395 prisoners. 

Pauperism, Pensions, etc. 

The Dominion is divided into districts, with elective boards for the 
administration of the public hospitals and charitable relief. The Government 
subsidises bequests and voluntary contributions at the rate of 20s. in the 
pound ; and contributions by local authorities, according to a sliding scale, 
ranging froin 14s. in the pound to 26s. in the pound, and averaging through- 
out the Dominion 20s. in the pound. The apportionments are made according 
to the value of rateable property within the district. The total expenditure 
on Charitable Aid during the year ended March 31, 1929, was 245,7382. 
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During 1929 the benevolent and orphan asylums accommodated 12,696 
inmates ; and 4,551 children were wholly or partly maintained by the State 
in industrial schools and other institutions in 1929. 

An Act, passed in 1898 and amended on several occasions since, 
provided for old-age pensions. Every person, not an alien or an Asiatic, who 
fulfils certain conditions is entitled to a pension of 46Z. 10^. a year, 
reducible by 1/. for every by which income exceeds 522. The joint 

annual income of a married couple in receipt of pensions must not 
exceed 1432. (including pensions). Pensions are also granted to widows, 
to miners incapacitated as a result of miners’ phthisis, to veterans of the 
Maori war, to dependents of those who died in the influenza epidemic of 
1918, and to certain classes of blind persons. In addition are those pensions 
granted in respect of the recent war. 

A system of family allowances at the rate of 2s. per week for each child 
after the second, in cases where income excluding family allowance is under 
M, per week, came into force on April 1, 1927. 


Class of Pension 

Number in force, 
July, 1930 

Annual 

Value 

Average 

Pension 



£ 

£ 

Old Age 

Widows’ 

27,351 

1,144,183 

42 

4,407 

326,769 

74 

Military (Maori War) .... 

193 i 

9,457 

49 

War , 

20,801 

1,190,077 

57 

Miners' 

789 

54,040 

68 

Epidemic (i.e. influenza epidemic, lOlb) 
Blind 

156 ! 

316 

6,464 

15,197 

41 

48 

Family Allowances .... 

3,877 

59,350 

15 


Finance. 

The following table of revenue relates to the Consolidated Fund and is 
exclusive of sales of land and of receipts paid into various other accounts 
and funds: — 


Year ended 
March 31 

Customs 
and Excise^ 

1 

Stamps, ex- 
cluding Post 
and Teleg. 

Interest • 

Land Tax 

Income 

Tax 

Total 

(including 

others) 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

£ 

8,974,235 

8,826,287 

8,501,245 

8,566,786 

9,517,359 

£ 

8,359,868 

3,879,016 

3,504,867 

3,575,720 

3,405,292 

£ 

8,416,128 

3,608,595 

8,707,832 

4,514,572 

4,418,510 

£ 

1,266,659 

1,229,067 

1,154,479 

1,140,824 

1,506,911 

[ 

£ 

3,368,510 

3,422,216 

8,273,729 

3,310,877 

8,583,764 

£ 

24,725,762 

24,948.107 

25,123,980 

28,699,676 

26,349,861 


1 Excluding tyre-tax and motor -spirit tax— for main highways purposes. 

• The total shown for interest covers interest on the Public Debt Redemption Fund 
and on other public moneys, together with interest on railway capital liability (since 
1026-26) and on post and telegraph capital liability (since 1928-29). From the years 
Ftated, railway and post and telegraph revenue and expenditure have been removed from 
the operations of the consolidatod Fund, these two undertakings, however, paying 
interest on their capital liability. Railway revenue in 1929-30 was 8,033,645/ , and post 
and telegraph revenue, 8,641,6192. 

The number of income-tax payers in 1929-30 was 65,235, and of land-tax 
payers, 46,276. 

The following expenditure table of the Consolidated Fund is exclusive 
of sums paid to the Public Works Fund 
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Year ended 
March 81 

Public 

Debt 

Charges 

Pensions 

Education 

Post and 
Telegraph 

Constabulary 
and Defence 

Total 

(including 

others) 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

£ 

9,342,165 

9,745,032 

9,757,602 

10,110,741 

10,697,242 

£ 

2,580,645 
2,681,605 * 
2,718,206 
2,823,446 
2,926,641 

£ 

2,966,108 
3,070,096 1 
3,101,904 
8,204,529 
8,334,389 

£ 

2,406,791 

2,343,488 

2,297,058 

£ 

1,308,531 

1,430,803 

1,386,564 

1,378,061 

1,345,284 

£ 

23,570,083 
24,855,965 
24,944,905 
i 24,176,928 
j 25,200,882 


Estimates 1930-31 : Revenue, 25,120,000^. ; expenditure, 24,874,000/. 
The total expenditure out of the Public Works Fund from 1870 to March 
31, 1930, was 118,176,614/., including charges and expenses for raising loans. 
The average taxation per head of the population in 1929-80 was 13/. 3s. 7c/. 
The gross public debt at March 31, 1930, was ; 267,383,343/. ; of 
which indebtedness on account of the war of 1914-19 represented 69,783,526/. 
Most of the rest of the debt represents reproductive expenditure or investments. 


Defence. 

The military forces of New Zealand comprise the Permanent Force, the 
Territorial Force, the Reserve, the Cadets and the Nursing Service. All 
male inhabitants of New Zealand, who are British subjects and have resided 
therein for 6 months, are liable for training as senior cadets from 14 to 18 
years of age. ^ Between 18 and 19 they pass into the general training section, 
and are posted to the Territorial Force or pass to the Reserve. Senior cadets 
do 30 drills of 1 J houis, 6 half-day parades, and a prescribed rille course. 
The Territorial Force do 6 days training in camp, 6 half-day parades, 12 
drills, and a prescribed rifle course. The scheme of compulsory training is at 
present temporarily in abeyance. The strength of the Permanent Force 
in March, 1930, was 108 officers and 438 other ranks, and of the Territorial 
Force (limited by law to 30,000), 1,067 officers and 15,933 other ranks. The 
senior cadets numbered 33,198. 

The New Zealand military forces are under a general officer commanding, 
who has at his disposal a general headquarters divided into the general staff 
and administrative services and departments. He is responsible to the 
Ministry of Defence. New Zealand is organised into 3 military commands, 
the Northern, Central, and Southern, each command being under an officer 
commanding. 

The Air Force consists of 20 machines. The personnel is 155, including 
60 permanent officers and men. 

The Naval Defence Act, 1920, provided for the establishment of a New 
Zealand Naval Force, to be raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment 
only, enlistment being for a prescribed period not less than two years. In 
time of war the Naval Force (including vessels acquired for defence pur- 
poses) is at the disposal of the British Government. The Naval force consists of 
training ship Philomel (ex-cruiser of 2,500 tons), the cruisers Dunedin and 
Diomede^ loaned free of charge (other than maintenance) by the Imperial 
Government, and the sloops Laburnum and Veronica, In addition there are 
the oil-tank vessel Nucula, the trawler Wakakura and the tug Toia, The 
establishment of a New Zealand Royal Naval Reserve is also provided for 
under the Act. Expenditure on naval defence in 1929-30 amounted to 
437,573/., not including interest on loan-moneys. In addition 125,000/. was 
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paid as the third of eight annual instalments towards the cost of the 
Singapore Naval Base. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

Two-thirds of the surface of New Zealand is suitable for agriculture and 
grazing. About 12,500,000 acres are still under forest. The total area under 
cultivation (including 16,872,948 acres in sown grasses and 124,665 in fallow) 
in 1930 was 19,166,074 acres. The area of Crown lands (other than reserves) 
leased under various tenures at March 31, 1930, was 17,992,052 acres, and 
2,221,786 acres were available for future disposal. 

The largest freehold estates are hold in the South Island. The extent of 
occupied holdings of or over one acre in 1929 (exclusive of holdings within 
borough boundaries) was as follows : — 


Si^es of Holdings 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

14,042 

14,071 

11,590 

14,552 

8,773 

10,342 

4,302 

5,959 

Acres 1 

Sizes of Holdings 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Acres 

1 to 10 acres 

11 „ 50 „ 

51 ,, 100 

101 ,, 200 ,, 
201,, 320 ,, 

821 ,, 640 ,, 

641 ,, 1,000 „ 
1,001 ,, 6,000 ,, 

72,588 
401,497 ' 
895,983 
2,142,279 
2,241,394 
4,707,385 
3,465,797 
11,702,5('6 

5,001 to 10,000 acres 
10,001 ,,20,000 ,, 
20,001 ,, 50,000 ,, 
50,001 acres and over 

Total . . . 

548 

803 

165 

55 

8,759,966 

4,249,554 

5,018,860 

4,864,822 

85,602 

48,522,131 


In 1929 there were 138,609 persons (112,885 males and 25,724 females) 
engaged m agricultural, pastoral, and dairying pursuits. 

The acreage and produce for each of the principal crops are given as follows 
(area and yield for threshing only, not including that grown for chaff, hay, 
ensilage, &c.) : — 



Wheat 

1 Oats 1 

j Barley 

Crop 

Years 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Aver- ! 
age 
per 
acre 

1 

! 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

1 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

151,673 

220,083 

260,987 

255,312 

236,942 

4,617 

7,962 

9,541 

8.833 

7,240 

30-44 

86 -18 
30-56 
84-60 
80-68 

102,485 

117,326 

88,223 

73,101 

67,722 

4,116 

4,997 

3,853 

3,065 

3,002 

40-14 

42-58 

43 66 

1 41 93 

44*33 

25,969 

29,886 

21,091 

19,500 

18,229 

947 

1,243 

862 

781 

765 

36-47 

41-60 

40 87 

40 06 

41 42 


Live-stock in 1930: 297,195 horses, 3,765,668 cattle, 30,841,287 sheep, 
and 487,793 pigs. Wool exported or used for home consumption twelve 
months ended September 30, 1929, 243,056,117 lbs. Exports, 1926-27, 
219,756,043 lbs.; 1927-28, 227,389,554 lbs.; 1928-29, 236,585,474 lbs.; 
1929-30, 201,867,328 lbs. 


II. Manufactures. 

Statistics of the leading manufactories (excluding mines and quarries) 
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Years 

Number of 
manufactories 
and works 

Persons engaged 

Value of Land, 
Buildings, Ac. 

Value of Products 

1924-25 

4,547 

80,327 

t, 

49,978,842 

£> 

84,101,313 

1925-26 

4,803 

82,018 

69,149,692 

84,043,199 

1926-27 

5,088 

81,904 

62,723,126 

64,674,150 

83,012,503 

1927-28 

5,166 

81,756 

87,732,003 

1928-29 

5,136 

83,680 

67,337,997 

93,172,222 


The following statement of the value of the products (including repairs) 
of the principal industries for the year ended March, 1929, is taken from the 
results of the annual collection by Census and Statistics Office. 


Manufactories, Works, Ac. 

Value of 
Products 

Manufactories, Works, Ac. 

Value of 
Products 

Total value of production in 

£ 

Tinned-ware and sheet metal 

£ 

1928-29 .... 

93,172,222 

works 

Iron and brass foundries, 

833,700 




Principal Industries. 


boilermaking, Ac. 
Engineering .... 

430,979 

2,005,978 

Meat freezing and preserving 

16,640,527 

Printing and bookbinding 

4,642,725 

Ham and bacon curing . 

989,672 

Agricultural machinery 

800,911 

685,948 

Butter, cheese, and condensed 


Coach building 

milk factories 

24,862,133 

Motor and cycle works . 

2,108.461 

Oram mills .... 

2,945,158 

Saddlery harness and leather 

Biscuit and confectionery 

goods 

154,114 

faotories .... 

1,547,341 

Tanning 

660,668 

Fruit preserving A jam making 

327,722 

Fellmongering and wool- 

Breweries and malthouses . 

1,416,006 

scouring .... 

1,260,287 

Aerated water factories . 

455,136 

Ship and boai-building yards 


Soap and candle works . 

523,230 

Sails, tents and oilskins . 

151,983 

Sausage-casings works . 

424,680 

Furniture and cabinet-making 

1,342.948 

Boiling- down, glue, A manure 


Mattress making . 

803,972 

works 

365,099 

Chemical works 


Cooperages .... 

376,846 

Chemical fertilizer works 

1,357,316 

Sawmills, sash and door fac- 

Woollen mills .... 

1,286,678 

tories 

4,073,664 

Boot and shoe factories . 

1,144,869 

Woodware and turnery . 

594,744 

Hosiery factories . 

389,848 

Gasworks . ... 

1,530,551 

Clothing factories 

2,691,690 

187,780 

Electricity supply works 

3,832.982 

1 Rope aiid twine works . 

Lime and cement works. 

914,232 

Flax mills .... 

829,840 

Brick, tile and pottery works 
Concrete blo<5k and fibrous 

666,450 



plaster making . 

419,668 




III. Mines and Minerals, 

Exports of principal minerals and consumption of coal : — 



1 1928 

1 1929 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity | 

Value 

Gold oz. 

Silver 

Pig iron tons 

Coal CQ]S 5 umed(locally produced) \\ 

118,722 

445,811 

500 

12.5,771 

2,810,982 

£ 

489,584 

44,416 

1,994 

178,693 

2,268,060 

116,848 

416,362 

205,408 

1 

£ 

480,212 

41,475 

284,521 

1 


1 Not available. 
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Commerce. 

In 1929 the imports duty-free amounted to 20,950,303Z. ; subject to duty 
27,847,674^. ; total 48,797,977^. 


Years 

Total Imports 

Exports of Domestic 
Produce 

Exports of other 
Produce i 

Total Exports 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

£ 

49,889,663 

44,782,946 

44,886,266 

48,799,977 

43,025,914 

£ 

44,889,318 j 

47,571,238 
54,660,865 
64,176,013 

£ 

986,267 

926,121 

1,528,116 

1,403,050 

£ 

46,275,675 
48,496,854 
66,188 481 
65,579,663 
44,940,692 


1 Including spocie. 


The principal imports and exports in 1929 are given as follows;— 


Articles of Import 

Value 

Articles of Export 

Value 

Fruits— fresh and dried . 

£ 

653,011 

Produce of the Dominion:— 

£ 

Sugar 

732,079 

Wool 

15,859.206 

Tea 

985,373 

Agricultural produce . 

1,036,700 

Alcoholic beverages . 

865,078 

Frozen meat . 

9,883,277 

Tobacco .... 

1,848,568 

Kauri gum . . 

267,610 

Iron and steel . 

4,729,883 

Tallow .... 

608,614 

Electrical machinery and . 


Butter .... 

13,228,027 

apparatus 

2,089,824 

Cheese .... 

7,017,463 

Other machinery . , 

2,878,268 

Milk (preserved) . 

352,687 

Motor-cars & parts thereof 

6,711,025 

Casein .... 

167,972 

Other metals and metal 

Preserved meats . 

152,015 

manufactures . 

974,943 

Sausage-casings 

668,033 

Cotton piece-goods . 

1,946,819 

Hides, and calf skins . 
Sheep skins and pelts . 

783,400 

Woollen piece-goods 

742,649 

1,812,008 

Other piece-goods . . 

1,656,421 

Rabbit skins . 

861,949 

Other textiles . 

6,626,809 

Phormium (fibre and tow) 

379,942 

Earthenware 

770,418 

Coal .... 

284,521 

Wood, timber, and manu- 


Timber .... 

439,342 

factures thereof , 

1,046,881 

Gold .... 

480,212 

Petroleum oil, crude and 

British and foreign produce 

754,050 

refined .... 
Leather and manufactures 
thereof 

3,008,038 

1,114,228 

Specie .... 

Total, including article^' 

649,000 

Total, Including others 
not specified. 

48,797,977 

1 not specified 

55,579.068 


Exports of certain trade products : — 


Veara 

Wool 1 

Frozen Meat 


Lbs. 

Owta. 

1926 

213,164,899 

3,084,856 

1927 

220,600,720 

8.864 965 

1928 

226,804,744 

8 793 828 

1929 

284,956,978 

8,386,200 

1930 

198,404,725 

8,895,204 


j Kauri 
Gum 

Butter 

Oheese 

Tons 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

4,877 

1,168.040 

1,461,548 

4,674 

1,455.589 

1,492,792 

4,894 

1,449,570 

1,567,872 

4,937 

1,663 807 

1,779,098 

3,818 

1,884,237 

1,812,981 


The total value of gold exported to December 31, 1929, was 93,907,8342. 
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The following table shows the trade with different countries t — 


Countries | 

Imports 

1 from 



Exports to 


1926 1 1927 

i 

1928 

1929 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

United 

£ j £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Kingdom 

24,381,410122,678,862 

22,581,880 

23,738.947 

35,102,087 

36.877,887 

40,510,075 

40,957,043 

Australia 

5,069,779; 4,264,175 
941,320| 435,034 

3,868,281 

3,631,625 

8,054,438 

152,823 

3,665,962 

8,402,656 

2,338,410 

FUi . . 
India and 

584,182 

180,492 

120,202 

188,706 

135,05.5 

Ceylon 

1,707,731; 1,596,832 

1,615,135 

1,649,121 

83,773 

147,417 

883,559 

2,469,150 

898,476 

Canada 

United 

8,480,988! 2,721,812 

3,237,750 

4,774,493 

861,717 

1,666,598 

8,353,975 

States 

9,729, 25li 7,827,765 

7,958,761 

9,073,268 

3,818,232 

2,681,091 

4,260,615 

3,653,427 

Prance 

870,880! 531,480 

499,124 

419,512 

681,668 

1,008,291 

1,189,654 

1,800,897 

1,768,399 

1,220,552 

Germany • 

840,4691 506,181* 

657,1131 579,98 J 

584,594 

627,638 

364,629 

1,290,071 

Japan . . 

558,033 

618,235 

162,832 

251,547 

657,915 

428,577 

Others . . 

3,420.022 1 8,640,832 

3,448,526 

4,089,646 

993,881 

937,705 

1,275,138 

1,329,552 

Totals 

1 19,889,563 44,782,946 

41,886,266 

48,797,977 

45,275,575 

48,496,354 

56,188,481 

55 579,003 


1 From countries whence the goods were derived, not necessarily the actual country 
of origin. 


According to the British Board of Trade returns, the principal imports 
into and exports from the United Kingdom, from and to New Zealand, in 
recent years were as follows 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports into U.K : — 

Thous. £ 

Thous & 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Butter . . . . 

9,607 

10,320 

10,228 

11,277 

Cheese 

7,058 

7,174 

7,586 

8,800 

Milk, preserved 

192 

164 

190 

3 

Beef, frozen . . ... 

1,044 

629 

049 

298 

Beef, canned, etc. , . 

76 

57 

64 

28 

Mutton, frozen 

9,830 

9,631 

10,669 

10,025 

Sheep skins . 

877 

623 

672 

410 

Rabbit Skins ... . . 

862 

416 

470 

285 

Tallow • . . . ... 

716 

688 

810 

667 

Hemp ... 

270 

270 

224 

138 

Wool . . .... 

14,927 

14,108 

12,486 

13,035 

Totals for all Imports .... 

46,813 

46,649 

47,274 

47,727 

Exports (British produce) from U K : — 





Spirits 

672 

648 

685 

625 

Tobacco 

1,048 

1,008 

881 

700 

Apparel (including hats and boots) . 

2,548 

2,802 

2,373 

2,498 

Cotton manufactures 

1,995 

1,881 

l,7b0 

1,861 

Machinery . . . , , 

1,105 

1,302 

1,806 

1,167 

Iron and Steel manufactures . 

2,268 

2,674 

2,278 

2,709 

Paper 

683 

575 

603 

685 

Motor Cars and Cycles 

887 

968 

961 

1,375 

Woollen Manufactures. ..... 

1,128 

1,059 

979 

1,005 

Total Exports of all British produce 

20,583 

19,608 

19,288 

21,393 

Exports of foreign and Colonial produce 

784 

792 

763 

793 


Total imports into U.K., 1930, 44,939,282Z. ; exports from U.K., 
17,867, 997Z. 

Shipping and Communications. 

At the end of 1929 the registered vessels were 71 sailing vessels of 8,868 
tons (net), 263 steamers of 104,407 tons, 217 motor vessels of 6,242 tons ; 
total 541 vessels of 119,617 tons (net). 
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Shipping inwards and outwards for five years (excluding coastwise 
shipping) 


Vessels Inwards !| Vessels Outwards 


Years 

With Cargoes 

Total, including 1 
in Ballast 

With Cargoes 

Total, including 
in Ballast 


No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 1 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1925 

608 

1,946,723 

656 

2,122,741 ; 

421 

1,510,299 

663 

2,139,192 

1926 

617 

2,046,728 

678 

2,261,334 ' 

436 

1,604,074 

665 

2,237,307 

1927 

569 

1,951,851 

634 

2,195,804 

430 

1,606,946 

1,660,085 

633 

2,200,763 

1928 

548 

1,987,099 

601 

2,180,883 

428 

605 

2,210,208 

1929 

549 

2,070,359 

642 

2,343,338 

j 

435 

1,713,523 

630 

2,301,227 


Of vessels entered inward (1929), 672 of 2,152,870 tons were British 
and 70 of 190,468 tons were foreign ; of vessels cleared outwards (1929), 562 
of 2,111,073 tons were British, and 68 of 190,154 tons were foreign 

Railways. 

On March 31, 1930, there were 1,497 miles of Government railways in the 
North Island, and 1,790 in the South Island, besides 117 miles of private 
lines — 3,404 miles in all. 0 perating revenue from Government railways, 
1929-30, 7,473,993^., operating expenditure, 6,848,026^. ; net operating 
revenue, 625, 967^. Total expenditure on construction of all Government 
lines, open and unopen, to March 31, 1930, 65,526,089^. In 1929-30 the ton- 
nage of goods carried was 7,799,702, and the passengers numbered 25,413,621. 

All the chief towns are provided with tramway systems. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Postal statistics, 1929: — Letters and letter-cards, 309,162,103 ; post- 
cards, 9,402,931 ; books, etc., 167,966,118 ; newspapers, 48,658,470 ; parcels, 
6,881,027 ; money orders issued, 835,358 ; paid, 711,051. 

Receipts of Post and Telegraph Department for year ended March 31, 
1930, 3,641, 620^. ; working expenses, 3,111,199Z., including interest on 
capital liability, 481,000Z. The officials numbered 11,591 on March 81, 
1930. 

The telegraph system is Governmental. On March 31, 1930, there were 
12,646 miles of line and 63,177 of wire. Number of telegrams despatched 
during the year, 18,347,104. The telephone (Governmental) is very 
generally used. The telegraph and telephone revenue for the year 1929-30 
was 2,146,738L 

Money and Credit. 

There are six banks of issue doing business, two of these being wholly 
New Zealand institutions. The paid-up capital of the six banks amounts 
to 28,898,862^. and their reserved profits to 24,359,819L The total average 
liabilities for 1929, in respect of New Zealand transactions, were 65,232,866/., 
and the average assets 65,475,529/. The average amount on deposit was 
67,609,746/. The value of the notes in circulation averaged 6,433,911/. for 
the year. Gold has almost entirely disappeared from circulation. 

There are the post-office savings-bank and 5 trustee savings banks. The 
former had, March 31, 1930, 882 branches ; the latter have not more than 
one or two branches each ; number of depositors in Post Office Savings Banks 
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at Slst March, 1930, 852,757 ; amount deposited during year, 28,561,8542. ; 
withdrawn, 29,576,9942. ; amount on deposit at end of year, 49,436,4912. 
At Slst March, 1930, 9,233,6052. was on deposit in trustee savings banks to 
the credit of 193,084 depositors. 


Attached to New Zealand are the following islands : 

Auckland Islands, 60*’ 32' S., 166° 13' E., 200 miles S. of Stewart Island, 
Area of largest about 200 square miles. Uninhabited. The New Zealand 
Government maintains a dep6t of provisions and clothing for the use of 
shipwrecked mariners on the largest island of the group. 

Chatham Islands, 43° 60' S., 177° W., 536 miles E. of New Zealand. Area 
372 square miles ; population (April, 1926) 562 (268 Europeans and 294 
Maoris and Morioris). 

The Cook and other South Pacific Islands were annexed to New Zealand 
in June, 1901. They lie between 8° and 23° S. lat., 156° and 170° W. long. The 
names of the islands with their populations (1926) are as follows : — 


Cook Islands — Population 

Karotonga . . . 3,936 

Mangaia . . . 1,249 

Atiu .... 933 

Aitutaki . . . 1,431 

Mauke (Parry Is.) . 611 

Mitiaro . . . 238 

Hervey Islands . . 23 

Nassau ... — 


Population 


Palmerston Is. 

97 

Penrhyn (Tongareva) 

395 

Manihiki 

416 

Kakaanga 

327 

Danger (Pukapuka) . 

526 

Suwarrow 

, — 

Niue (Savage Is.) . 

. 3,795 

Total 

. 13,877 


Total area of the Cook and other islands about 280 square miles. 

Rai'otonga is 20 miles in circumference; Atiu, 20 miles; Aitutaki, 21 
miles ; Niue (or Savage Island), 40 miles. Laws for the Cook Islands have 
been made since 1890 by a general Legislature, and are administered by an 
Executive Council, of whicn the Arikis, or native chiefs, are members. At 
Rarotonga and Niue there are (New Zealand) Resident Commissioners, 
whose approval is required for all enactments. The customs tariff of 
New Zealand is enforced. In 1915 an Act was passed by the New Zealand 
Parliament consolidating the laws relating to the Islands, and providing 
for the appointment of a member of the Executive Council of New Zealand 
as Minister of the Cook Islands. The Minister is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Islands. The Act provides for the constitution of Island 
Councils, lower and higher Courts of Justice, and native land court, as well 
as for the establishment of public schools, &c. In 1929 the numbers of 
births, marriages, and deaths were respectively 517, 128, and 371. Educa- 
tion : there are 30 Government or subsidized mission schools in the 
group, with 2,818 schols^rs. Revenue, financial year 1929-80, 26,0852.; 
expenditure, 22,7742. The trade fox 1929 was :-~Imports, 125,9422., includ- 
ing 88,2532. from New Zealand, 10,990^. from United Kingdom, and 
12,0472. from United States ; exports 146,6922., including 106,5152. to New 
Zealand, 20,8222. to United States of America. Chief exports, 1929: — 
Bananas, 34,9292. ; oranges, 47,2992. ; tomatoes, 16,7602. ; copra, 40,3002. ; 
pearls and pearl shell, 2,7192., and fancy baskets, 1,8792. A wireless 
station is maintained at Rarotonga, with sub-stations at Aitutaki, Atiu, 
Mangaia, Mauke and Nine. 
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Kermadec Islands, 36® S., 178® 30' W., 600 miles N.N E. of New Zealand. 
Area 15 square miles. Now iminliabited. The largest of the group is Raoul 
or Sunday Island, 20 miles in circuit ; Macaulay Island is 3 miles in circuit. 

Ross Dependency. — The coasts of the Ross Sea, with the adjacent islands 
and territories, between 160® East longitude and 150° West longitude, and 
south of the 60th degree of latitude, were proclaimed a British Settlement 
and placed under the jurisdiction of the Governor-General of New Zealand 
by Order-in-Council of 30th July, 1923. 

Union Islands (Tokelau). — These Islands, formerly part of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony, weie transferred to the jurisdiction of New 
Zealand, February 11, 1926, and are administered by the Administrator of 
Western Samoa. They lie between 8® 3C' and 11® S. lat., and 171® and 
172® W. long, (population 1929, 999), and comprise five clusters of islets, 
the principal of which are Fakaofo or Bowditch, Nukunono or Duke of 
Clarence, Atafu or Duke of York ; area of group, 7 square miles. 

Small uninhabited outlying islands within the boundaries of New Zealand 
are. Campbell Island, the Three Kings Jslaukds, the Antipodes Islands, the 
Bounty Islands, and the Snares Islands. 
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FIJI. 

Constitution and Government 

The Fiji Islands were discovered by Tasman in 1643 and visited by 
Captain Cook in 1769. The sovereignty was ceded to Great Britain on 
October 10, 1874. 

Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner for the JFestcrn Pacific. — Sir 
Murchison K.C.M.G., C.B.E. (ap])ointed, 1929). Salary 3,000Z. as 

Governor of Fiji, and 1,200Z. as High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

The Constitution is regulated by Letters Patent of February 9, 1929. 
The Executive Council consists of the Governor, the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attorney General, the Colonial Treasurer, the Secretaiy for Indian All.iirs, 
the Secretary for Native Athiirs, and two imofhcial members nominated by 
the Governor. 

The Legislative Council consists of the Governor and not more than 
thirteen nominated membens, six European elected members, three native 
members and three Indian elected members. 

The natives retain a large sbaie of selL government. Their system of 
village and district councils has been recognised and improved, and supple- 
mented by a triennial meeting of the high chiefs and representatives from 
each province, presided over by the Governor. There is a Native Regula- 
tion Board, constituted under the ‘Native Affairs Ordinance, 1876,’ which 
has power to make regulations with regaid to the marriage and divorce of 
natives, succession to property, the jurisdiction and powers of native 
courts and magistrates in matters of civil and criminal procedure, and also 
in regard to other matters having reference to the good goveinrnent and 
well-being of the native population. All such regulations have to receive the 
sanction of the Legislative Council 

There is a constabulary force consisting of Fijians and Indians, with 
European officers, and a Delence Force (Europeans, half-castes, and Fijians). 
Strength of constabulary force in 1930, 237. 

Area and Population. 

Fiji comprises a group of about 250 islands (about 80 inhabited) lying 
between 16° and 22° south latitudes and 177° east and 178° west longitude. 
The largest is Viti Levu, area 4,053 square miles ; next is Vanua Levu, area 
2,130 square miles. The island of Rotuma, between 12° and 15° of south 
latitude, and 175° and 180° east longitude, was added to the colony in 1880 
Total area, including Rotuma, 7,083 square miles. 

At the 31st December, 1929, the population of the Colony, including 
Rotuma, was estimated at 180,005; Europeans, 4,726 (2,539 males, 2,187 
females); Fijians, 91,711 (47,243 males, 44,468 females); Indians, 73,121 
(43,859 males, 29,262 females); Chinese, 1,464 (1,352 males, 112 females); 
half-castes, 3,281 (1,697 males, 1,584 females) ; others, 5,632 (3,598 males, 
2,034 females). 

Among Europeans the birth-rate in 1929 was 19*9 per 1000, and deaths 
8*6; among Fijians, birth-rate, 31*0, death-rate, 24*6; among Indians, 
birth-rate, 34-8, death-rate, 9T; others, birth-rate, 31*8, death-rate, 
21*2; marriages, 10 '9 of the total population. 

Suva, the capital, is on the south coast of Viti Levu : European popula- 
tion (census of April 24, 1921), 1,443, suburbs, 298, total, 1,741, 

Eeligion and Instruction. 

Attending at Methodist native churches in 1929,80,991 ; Roman Catholic 
Mission, 13,661 The Methodist Mission comprises 20 European missionaries, 
20 European mission sisters, llOnative ministers, 193 catechists, 767 teachers. 
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and 3,851 local preachers, 4,422 class leaders, with 702 churches, and 
339 other preaching places. The Roman Catholic Mission has 30 European 
ministers and 287 native teachers, 50 European sisters, 78 churches and 
chapels, 3 native training institutions. 

In 1929 there were two Government Grammar schools for European 
children at Suva, one for boys and one for girls, with a total roll number 
of 440. In Levuka there is a Government school for both boys and girls, 
at which 168 were on the roll m 1929 : and two others at Rarawai and Tailevu 
with a roll number of 64. Besides these the Roman Catholic Mission has three 
schools for Europeans. The Queen Victoria School (a Governraen t school), and 
six Provincial Schools (snppoited by Government), are boarding schools for 
Fijian boys. There were 543 pupils in 1929. There are two Government 
Indian schools with a roll number in 1929 of 144. The Government paid 
grants-in-aid in 1929 to 33 assisted primary schools, 34 atsisted vernacular 
schools, with 5,924 pupils ; also 48 other schools received bonus esamoiint- 
ing to 1,524Z. A Government Teachers’ Training School was opened in 
1929, witli a roll of 23 (Fijians and Indians) teacheis in training. Expendi- 
ture on education in 1929 was 40,724Z. 


Finance. 


Year 

Revcimo 

£ 

Exi>cnditnre 

£ 

Year 

Revenue 

£ 

j Exi>euditure 

£ 

1924 

488,906 

451,257 

1927 

586,574 1 

534,939 

1926 

550,236 

478,174 

1928 

709,534 1 

567,845 

1926 

584,515 

535,957 

1929 

677,944 

642,124 


The principal sources of revenue in 1929 were* — Customs, 348, 77U., 
wharf and shipping dues, 20,780^. ; native taxes, 14,409^.; licences, excise, 
&c., 107,036^.; fees of court, &c., 112,626/.; po.st office, 24,966/. The expen- 
diture on public works extraordinary was 15,896/. The public debt on 
Dec. 31, 1929, stood at 846,632/. 

Production, Industry and Commerce. 

The total forest area amounts to 2,366,000 acres, producing both hard 
woods and soft woods. There are 8 mills with an estimated production of 
350,000 cubic feet. 

There are 5 sugar mills, 1 tea factory, 4 rice mills, 3 butter 
factories, 20 copra dryers, 2 rubber mills, 1 oil mill, 1 biscuit factory, 1 meat 
cannery, and 2 cotton ginneries. In 1928 there were under cultivation by 
European and Indian settlers: — Bananas, 2,653 acres; coconuts, 113,564 
acres; maize, 1,120 acres; sugar-cane, 37,713 acres; tobacco, 262 acres; 
rice, 11,949 acres; rubber, 660 acres; pineapples, 378 acres; cotton, 587 
acres. In 1928 there were approximately 11,413 horses, asses and mules, 
64,381 cattle, 948 slieep, 8 611 goats snd 5,473 pigs. 




Imports 


Exports 

Vear 

From Bntish 
PoHsessions 

From other 
Countries 

Total 

To British 
Possessions 

To other 
Countries 

j Total 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

£ 

1,319,854 

1,080,196 

1,296,115 

1,288,138 

£ 

161,091 
143,107 , 
187,064 
180,471 1 

£ 

1,480,945 

1,223,303 

1,483,169 

1.468,609 

£ 

1,211,342 
1,525,796 1 
2,309,330 
1,311,146 1 

£ 

529,086 

471,678 

391,921 

464.8.52 

£ 

1,740,427 

1,997,374 

2,701,251 

1,776,998 
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The principal imports during 1929 were : drapery, 179,366Z. ; bags and 
sacks, 63,269Z. ; flour, sharps and pollard, 97,26 U. ; machinery, 73,63«^. ; 
hardware, 117,166Z. ; oils, 96,735Z. ; coal, 32,789/.; timber, 59,500Z.; 
meats, 25,862; motor cars and lorries, 33,442/.; rice, 23,642/.; spirits, 
25,588/.; and fish, 22,747/. Principal exports: sugar, 72.275 tons, 
881,263/.; copra, 33,226 tons, 563,978/. ; bananas, 384,858 bunches, 
107,280/. ; trocas shells, 192 tons, 11,476/. ; molasses, 9,845 tons, 9,845/.; 
rubber, 6,855 lbs., 224/. ; cotton, 49,115 lbs., 3,348/. ; canned pines, 
128,210 lbs., 2,276/.; biscuits, 373,793 lbs., 9,507/.; coconuts, 357,161 
nuts, 1,076/. ; hides, 9,557 hides, 6,668/. 

Imports from Australia were 543,963/.; the United Kingdom, 418,570/.; 
the United States, 121,441/.; New Zealand, 140,418/. ; Canada, 84,822/ ; and 
India, 69,222/. ; Straits Settlements. 15,993/; Dutch East Indies, 20,746/.; 
and Japan, 23,576. Exports to New Zealand were 202,797/.; Canada, 
646,489/.; France, 101,499/.; Germany, 42,781/ ; Spam, 34,163/.; the 
United Kingdom, 470,159/. ; the United States, 254,494/, ; Australia, 
52,961/. 

Shipping and Communications. 

During 1929 the number of merchant vessels entered at the ports 
of entry was 178 steamers of 696,171 tons, and 14 sailing vessels of 
1,047 tons. Total tonnage entered and cleared in 1929, 1,401,909 (British 
986,647). 

There is a private small-gauge railway of 120 miles from Tavua to 
Sigatoka. 

There is telegraphic communication between Suva and Levuka, 64 
miles, of which 11 J miles is by submarine cable, and an overland 
telephone from Suva to Lautoka, 125 miles. Wireless telegraph stations 
have been erected at Suva, Labasa, Waivevo (Taveuni) and Savusavu. 
There is direct cable communication with Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, and direct wireless oonmiunication with Australia. 

The Government Savings Bank had, at the end of 1929, 9,024 depositors, 
whose deposits amounted to 170,190/. The headquarters are at the General 
Post Office, Suva, and there are seventeen branches throughout the Colony. 

The Bank of New South Wales has three branches and the Bank of New 
Zealand has two in the Colony. The currency in circulation consists of 
Government notes and English coins of pre-wrar flneness. The currency notes 
in circulation on December 31, 1929, amounted to 441,583/. The gold 
reserve in the note guarantee fund amounted to 88,481/., and the securities 
forming the investment portion of the fund to 390,613/. 

Money, weights, and measures are the same as in the United Kingdom. 

Books of Eeference. 

Colonial Office Report. Annual Blue Book. 

Fiji Government Handbook. Suva, 1929. 

The “ Herald ’* Handbook of Fiji. Suva, 1929. 

Stewart’s Handbook of the Pacific Islands. Sydney, 1918. 

Brew»ter (A. B.), The Hill Tribes of Fiji. London, 1922. 

Calvert and ITilltaws, Fiji and the Fijians. 

Chappie (W A.). Fiji : its Problems and Resources. I ondon and New Zealand, 1921. 

Davie (W.M.), The Islands and Coral Reefs of Fiji (Geographical Journal, January, 
March and May, 1920) 

Deane (W.), Fijian Society. London, 1921. 

Gordon and Qoteh, Australian Hand^ok. Annual. Melbourne. 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

TONGA. 

(Friendly Islands.) 

The Tonga or Friendly Islands continued up to 1899 to be a neutTal 
region in accordance with the Declaration of Berlin, April 6, 1886. By the 
Anglo-German Agreement of November 14, 1899, subsequently accepted 
by the United States, the Tonga Islands were left under the Protectorate 
of Great Britain. A Protectorate was proclaimed on May 18, 1900, and a 
Britisli Agent a])pointed. British and foreign nationals charged with any 
oflence against the laws of Tonga, not including crimes punishable by death 
or by imprisonment exceeding two years, are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Tongan courts. In other respects they aie subject to the juris- 
diction of the Court of the High Commissioner. 

Queen. — Salote, succeeded on the death of her father, George 11, on April 
12, 1918. 

There is a Legislative Assembly which meets annually, composed of seven 
nobles elected by their peers, seven elected representatives of the people, 
and the Ministers of the Crown, numbering eight, or twenty-three members 
including the Speaker. The elections are Ixeld trienniall 3 \ 

The kingdom consists of 3 groups of islands, called respectively Tonga- 
tabu, Haapai (which are low-lyiug groups of coral formation), and Vavau 
(which is high and mountainous), together with the outlying islands of 
Niuatobutabu, Tafahi, and Niuafoou, and lies between 15" and 23" 30' south, 
and 173" and 177" west, its western boundary being the eastern boundary 
of Fiji, The main group was discovered by Tasman in 1643. The 
climate is mild and healthy, malaria being unknown. The tem- 
perature during seven months of the year, fiom May to November, 
rarely exceeds 84° F. in the shade, and seldom, even in the hottest part 
of summer, exceeds 90° F. Total area, approximately 385 square miles ; 
Capital, Nukualofa; population, estimatea at the end of 1929, 26,809 
Tongans, 436 Europeans, 202 lialf-castes, and 213 other Pacific islanders. The 
natives are Christian, there being about 19,000 adherents of the Wesleyan 
Free Church of Tonga, 3,000 of the Free Church, and 3,000 Roman 
Catholics. The native Tongans enjoy free education, free medical attendance 
and dental treatment. At the end of 1929 there were 73 Government and 
38 denominational piirnary schools, with an average daily attendance 
througiiout the year of 4,300 pupils. At Tonga College there was 9 
teachers, 3 Europeans, and 6 Tongans, and the number of pupils averages 
200. The revenue amounted in 1929-30 to 87,740/., and the expenditure 
to 87,493/. Native produce consists almost entirely of copra; the export 
in 1929 amounted to 16,861 tons, valued at 252,911/., most of which 
was shipped to the U.K., and Continental ports. Total imports, 1929, 
198,078/. ; total e.xports, 259,090/. The imports include drapery, flour, 
kerosene, benzene, biscuits, fish, hardware, timber, sugar, meats ; and the 
exports copra. The trade i.s with Great Britain, New Zealand, Amstralia, 
Fiji, Europe and tlie United States of America. Steamer communication 
with the outside woild consists of one vessel of the Union Company’s 
Fleet wliich mnintains a four-weekly service with New Zealand, via Fiji and 
Samoa, in addition to which steam vessels of the Clan and o^her lines 
visit the group for .sliipments of copra. During 1929, 26 vessels entered 
and cleared : total tonnage 143,068, ol which 112,808 tons were British. There 
is a wireless station at Nukualofa which keeps up telegraphic communication 
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through Samoa or Fiji, and sub-stations at Vavau, and Haapai which com- 
municates only with Nukualofa. There is a telephone system in Nukualofa. 

Since May 1, 1906, British coin is legal tender and there is a Government 
note issue. The weights and measures are the same as in Great Britain. 
Accounts are kept in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

jffigih Commissioner and Consul-General for the Western Pacific . — 
Sir Arthur G. M. Fletcher, K.C.M.G. 

Agent and Consul. — J. S. Neill. 


The High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, assisted by deputies, 
has jurisdiction, in accordance with an Order in Council of 1893, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Pacific Islanders’ Protection Acts 
of 1872 and 1876, and to settle disputes between British subjects living in 
these islands. The jurisdiction of the High Commissioner extends over all the 
Western Pacific not within the limits of Fiji, Queensland, or New South Wales, 
or the jurisdiction of any civilised Power, and includes the Southern Solomon 
Islands, and the various small groups in Melanesia. 

In the sections devoted to New South Wales and New Zealand mention 
is made of various annexed Pacific Islands. The following summary 
(omitting islands described elsewhere) gives the names and positions of 
islands which are unattached : — 

Ducie Island, 24*’ 40' S. lat., 124“ 48' W. long. 

Pitcairn Island, 25” 5’ S., 130” 6' AV. ; area 2 sq. m. ; pop. in 1914, 140 
(35 adult males, 39 adult females, 66 children). The affairs of the island 
are conducted by a Council of 7 members, with a President, who acts 
also as Chief Magistrate, and a Vice-President, who is also Government 
Secretaiy, subject to the control of the High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. In religion the islanders (descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty) are * Seventh Day Adventists.’ The products of the island are 
sweet potatoes, beans, sugar cane, yams, taro, melons, pumpkins, oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, and arrowroot, w^hich is prepared in limited quantities 
with antiquated appliances. Excellent coffee also grows. The island is 
well stocked vith goats and poultry. 

Phoenix Group between 2“ 30' and 4” 30' S. lat., and 171" and 174° 30' 
W. long. Eight islands: Mary, Enderbury, Phoenix, Birney, Gardner, 
McKean, Hull, Sydney ; area of group, 16 sq. m., pop. 69. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The islands in this group w^ere pro- 
claimed as Protectorates in 1892 and annexed (at the request of the native 
Governments) as Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, on November 10, 1916. 
The Colony includes several groups of islands. (1) The Ellice Islands, 
between 5” 30' and 11” 20' S. lat., and 176” and 180” E. long, (population 
June 30, 1927, 3,741). The principal islands are Funafuti, Nukufetau, 
Vaitupu, Nui (or Netherland), Niutao (or Lynx or Speiden), Naniimaga 
(or Hudson), Nanumea (or St. Augastine), Nukulaelae (or Mitchell); Nura- 
kita ; area of group, 14 sq. m. (2) Panning Island, 3° 60' N., 169° W. 
area 16 sq. m. ; Washington Island, 4° 40' N., 160” 20' W., area 6 sq. 
m., population of the two islands, .Tune 30, 1927, 517, including 37 
Europeans ; and Ocean Island (population June 30, 1927, 2,467, including 
113 Europeans and 456 Asiatics). The last-named island is the Colony 
headquarters. It is situated 0® 52' S., and 169® 35' E,, is six miles in 
circumference, and was annexed by Great Britain in 1901. The island 
is exceedingly rich in high-grade phosphate, which is worked by the British 
Phosphate Commission, who purchased the rights of the Pacific Phosphate 
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Company in 1921. A wireless station on the island maintains telegraphic 
communication via Fiji and Australia. (3) Christmas Island, situated roughly 
2® N. lat., and 157® W. long., discovered by Cook in 1777, annexed by Great 
Britain in 1888, and included in the Colony in November, 1919, is the 
largest atoll in the Pacific, being over 100 miles in circumference. It is 
leased to the Central Pacific Coconut Plantations, Ltd., for a term of 87 years 
from January 1, 1914. Population 1927, European, 5, natives, 18. The 
Gilbert Islands on the equator (population 1927, 23,586). The principal 
islands are Butaritari, Makin, Tarawa, Abaiang, Marakei, Maiana, Abemama, 
Kuria, Aranuka, Nonouti, Tabiteuea, Bern, Nukunau, Onotoa, Tamana, and 
Arorae. Area, 166 sq. m. ; population at 1921 census : 264 Europeans, 29,285 
Pacific Island natives, and 348 Asiatics; total, 29,897 (including 14,205 
females). The Administration maintains two native boys’ schools— the King 
George V. School at Tarawa, Gilbert Islands, witli 90 pupils, and a school 
at Vaitupu, Ifilico Islands, with 60 pupils. A school for native boys on 
Ocean Island has been maintained since 1920 out of Banaban phosphate 
royalties. Village schools for native boys and gills throughout the Gilbeit 
and Ellico Gioups are kept up by the London Missionary Society and the 
Society of the Sacred Heait Revenue of the Colony for the year ended 
June 30, 1929, 73,712Z., of ’which the principal items were; Customs, 
28,097Z. ; native taxes, 10,308Z. ; licences, &e., 16,060Z. ; fees of court, &c., 
3,269Z. ; royalty on phosphates, 5,988Z. ; interest on investments, 2,273Z. ; 
post office and telegraphs, 1,415Z. ; miscellaneous, 5,739Z. ; Imperial grant, 
5631. The expenditure for the same period amounted to 60,595Z. Principal 
crops : pandanus fruit and coconuts. The trade in 1927-28 amounted to 
190,436Z. for imports, and 348,272Z. for exports (phosphate, 233,820 tons, 
292,275Z. *; copra, 4,122 tons, 56,657Z. The Colony is administered by the 
High Commissioner through a Resident Commissioner, whose headquarters 
are at Ocean Island. 

Resident Commissioner — A. F. Grimble. 

British Solomon Islands, about S'* S. and 1 OO'" W. , are Guadalcanar, Malaita » 
Ysabel, San Cristoval, Now Georgia, Choiseul, Shortland, Mono (or Treasury). 
Vella Lavella, Ronongo, Gizo, Reiidova, Russell, Florida, Rennell, and numerous 
small islands (the Lord Howe Group or Ontong Java, the Santa Cruz Islands, 
Tucopia and Mitre Islands, and the Duff, or Wilson Group, are also included 
in the Solomon Islands Protectorate). The total area of land and sea 
included in the B.S.I, Protectorate boundaries is approximately 375,000 
square nautical miles. Population (m December 1929), Europeans 447 ; 
Aliens 241 ; native population, about 150,000. They are under British 
Protection. Education is entirely in the hands of missions. Revenue, for the 
year ended March 31, 1930, 76,6781. ; expenditure, 68,867Z. Coconuts, 
rubber, sweet potatoes, pine-apples, bananas are grown. The value of imports 
in 1929-30 was 248,307Z. ; and of exports, 363,441Z. (mainly copra, 21,300 
tons, 304,088Z. ; trocas shell, 450 tons, 26,325Z. ; ivory nuts, 840 tons, 
8,232Z. ; timber logs, 1,932,107 square ft., 9,276Z.). Vessels entered, 1928-29, 
78,131 tons (64,690 British); cleared, 70,664 tons (British 57,297 tons). 
A paper currency was issued in 1917-18. Little gold is in circulation, and 
only 4,600Z. Protectorate paper monejr. The chief medium of exchange is 
Commonwealth bank notes. There is a Resident Commissioner, whoso 
headquarters are at Tulagi, a small island off the south coast of Florida. A 
nominated Advisory Council assists in the administration. (For part of the 
Solomon Islands lately owned by Germany and now administered by Australia, 
see section on late German New Guinea below.) 

Resident Commissioner, — F. N. Ashley. 
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Starbuck Island, 5® 30' S. lat., 156° W. long. ; area 1 sq. m., uninhabited. 
Malden Island, 4° S. lat., 155° W. long. ; area 36 sq. m., contains a con- 
siderable deposit of guano. Jarvis Island, on the equator, 159° W., area 
IJ sq. m., pop. 30. Palmyra, 6° N., 162° 30' W., area sq.m. Baker 
Islands, on the equator. 

These islands are mostly of coral formation ; most of them grow 
coconut trees, and some of them are valuable for their guano. 

The New Hebrides Group lies roughly 600 miles west of Fiji and 
250 miles N.E. of New Caledonia. Estimated area 5,700 square miles. 
The group is under joint administration of English and French officials, 
as provided for by Anglo-French Convention of February 1906, ratified 
October 1906, and a Protocol signed at London on August 6, 1914, and 
ratified on March 18, 1922. The interests of British, French, and natives, 
respectively, are guaranteed ; the conditions of land-holding in the Islands 
fixed ; and the regulation of the recruitment of native labour provided for. 
Within the Islands Great Britain is represented by a High Commissioner, 
who delegates his powers to a Resident Commissioner stationed in the 
group. 

The larger islands of the group are Espiritu Santo, Malekula, Epi, 
Ambrym, Efate or Sandwich, Erromanga, Tanna and Aneityum. There 
are three active volcanoes, on Tanna, Ambrym and Lopevi, respectively. 
Earthquake shocks ai*e of common occurrence. The native population of the 
group is about 50,000. On Malekula, Santo and Pentecost cannibalism is 
still practised . White population 1929 : British 227, French 797. Foreigners, 
including Asiatics, who have opted for British regime 51, and for French 
regime 5,799. With the latter are included 30 Javanese, 300 Chinese, and 
6,396 Tonkinese coolies under indenture to the French. There are numerous 
Presbyterian and Catholic mission native schools ; one French Government 
school and two Catholic mission schools for whites. Public revenue : 
British service, 1929-30 (to March 31), 1,482^. ; Condominium service, 1929 : 
29,178Z. ; public expenditure: Briti.sh service, 1929-30 (to March 31), 
11,949^. ; Condominium service, 1929, 26,777L 

Area under cultivation; British, 3,000 acres; French, 40,000 acres. 
British acreage under cultivation is composed principally of coconuts and a 
few hundred acres under cotton. French acreage under cultivation includes 
coconuts, about 20,000 acres ; cocoa, 8,000 acres; cotton, 6,500 acres ; coffee, 
2,000 acres. 

Bananas, sugarcane, oranges and all tropical fruits grow well. A small 
saw-mill has been established on Efate. Kauri pine is found on Aneityum, 
but is no longer worked. There are several British and French trading 
companies operating in the group. Settlers and speculating companies have 
acquired large areas of land within the islands, the ownership of which 
is generally disputed, and which in consequence remains undeveloped 
pending adjudication by the mixed tribunal. Imports, Comlominium, 
1929 : value in French currency, 37,204,343 francs ; value in British 
currency, 300,035Z. Exports, Condominium : value in French currency, 
35,492,768 francs. ; value in Briti.sh currency, 286,232L The trade is 
mostly with Australia, New Caledonia and France. Principal imports are : 
Provisions and foodstuffs, clothing, metal-work and furniture ; exports : 
Copra (10,787 tons in 1929, value 147,460Z.) ; coffee (100 tons, 6,6302.); 
cocoa (2,047 tons, 89,0882.); cotton, (329 tons, 81,7002.); maize (4,3552. ) ; 
cotton seed (1,1392.). Import of arms, ammunition, wines and spirits 
is prohibited except under special permit. There is frequent communication 
between New Caledonia and Australia ; a five-weekly mail service being 
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maintained by the Burns, Philip Line and a four-weekly service by Mes- 
sageries Maritimes, ■w'hile a two-monthly service is also maintained by the 
last-named company with France and the New Hebrides vid Tahiti and 
Panama. The shipping entered and cleared from the Port of Vila during 
1928 was: Entered: — British, 16,787 tons (19 vessels); French, 105,496 
tons (41 vessels); other, 4,363 tons (3 vessels). Cleared — Biitish, 16,139 
tons (18 vessels) ; Fiench, 106,076 tons (43 vessels); other, 4,363 tons 
(3 vessels). 

British High Commissioner. — Sir A. (>. M. Fletcher^ C.M.G. 

French High Commissioner. — Monsieur Gnyon. 

British Bcsidcnt Commissioner. — G. A. Joy. 

French Resident Commissioner. — Monsieur Tronet. 
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MANDATED TEKKITOKIES IN THE PACIFIC i NEW 
GUINEA, WESTERN SAMOA, AND NAURU ISLAND- 

The former German possessions in the Western Pacific included: Kaiser 
Wilhelm's Land, Bismarck Archipelago, the German Solomon Islands, 
Nauru, the Caroline Islands, the Marshall Islands, and the Marianne or 
Ladrone Islands (excepting the Island of Guam). The islands north of the 
Equator, namely, the Marshall, Caroline, Pelew, and Ladrone (Marianne) 
Islands, are now administered by Japan as mandatory. Those south of the 
Equator, namely, the Bismarck Archipelago, those of the Solomon Islands 
formerly owned by Germ.any, and (late) German New Guinea (Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land), are assigned to Australia, German Samoa to New Zealand, 
and Nauru, a small islet just south of the Equator, to the British Empire. 

THE MANDATED TERRITORY OE NEW GUINEA. 

The Territory has an area of 93,000 square miles, extending from the 
Equator as far as 8° South latitude, and from 141° East longitude as far as 

p 2 
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160° East longitiido. An Australian force occupied these Possessions on 
September 12, 1914. The mandate from the League of Nations (see p. xxvii 
The Statesman’s Year Book, 1929) is dated December 17, 19:d0, and 
on May 9, 1921, the Australian Government established its civil adminis- 
tration in the Territory. The laws of the Commonwealth, subject to local 
modifications as necessary, may be applied to the mandated territories. 
The military training of the natives, except for local police purposes, is 
prohibited, and no naval or military base or any fortifications may be 
established. 

The estimated non -indigenous population at June 30, 1930, was 4,155, 
of which the British numbered 1,992, Chinese 1,238, Dutch 209, German 
348, Japanese 45, and United States of America 116. The number of persons 
engaged in agricultural pursuits was 506, and in mining pursuits 200 (approxi- 
mately). The estimated native population was 487,266. 

Inter-island trade is carried on by small steamships and motor-schooners. 
There is a three-weekly service from Australia to Rabaul. 

The total area under cultivation in the Mandated Teriitory at June 30, 1929, 
was 197,950 acres. The greater part of this area was planted with coconuts 
(about 192,385 acres). Cotlce, cocoa and kapok are also grown. Tiopical fruits 
grow very abundantly. The staple articles of food of the natives aie yams, 
taro, sago, and bananas. There is very little land used for pasture. The land 
is rich in mineral wealth, but no minerals, except gold at Bulolo, are worked 
on account of the difficulty of transporting mining machinery. Native labour 
is used to work the plantations, and the natives aie recruited either from the 
adjacent villages or from other parts of the Possessions, There are some 
19,535 native labourers so recruited for plantation purposes. The total 
indentured labour in the territory on June 30, 1929, was 30,325. 

Administrator of the Territory of New Guinea, — Brigadier-General E. A. 
JVisdom, C.B.,C.M.G., D.S.O., V.D. 

The seat of Administration is at Rabaul, New Britain. 

1. North Eastern New Guinea. This territory, the northern section of 
south-east New Guinea, lies between 2® 35' and 8° south latitude, and 
141® and 148® east longitude. The area, including Manam, Karkar, Long, 
Bagabag, Schouten, Kairiru, (D’Urville), and some smaller islands, is 69,700 
square miles. The native population in 1929 for areas explored was, counted 
and estimated, 172,148, but so little is known of the interior that any figures 
are veiy conjectural. It was declared a German Protectorate in 1884, and 
was under the control and development of the New Guinea Company from 
1885 to 1899. The principal station on the mainland is at Madang. The 
coast-line is very little broken, and there are few good harbours. There are 
high ranges running parallel with the coast plain, which is from 20 to 190 
miles wide and broken with steep spurs in some places extending to the 
actual coast-line. The ranges in the interior have been little explored, and 
some of their summits are known to exceed 12,000 feet. The principal rivers 
are the Sepik, which is navigable for over 250 miles, the Ramu or Ottilien, 
and the Markham. The climate is hot and the rainfall large. There are 
three missionary societies at work ; these missions are also planters and 
traders. 

The chief towns are : Madang and district (non -indigenous population, 
272) ; Morobe and di.strict (non-indigenous population, 139) ; Aitape and 
district (non-indigenous population, 103) ; The Wau (non-indigenous 
population 200). 

2. Bismarck Archipelago. — In November, 1884, a German Protec- 
torate was declared over the New Britain Archipelago and several adjacent 
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groups of islands, and in May, 1885, they were renamed the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago. The Archipelago lies between 140® 30' and 156® east longitude, and 
the Equator and 8® south latitude. The chief islands are New Britain, area 
14,600 square miles; New Ireland, area 2,800 square miles ; Lavongai (late 
New Hanover, 460 square miles ; Duke of York Islands, area 22 square miles ; 
the Admiralty Islands (principal island, Manus), area 663 square miles. The 
other groups included in this Archipelago aie Mussau Islands, Gardner 
Islands, Niiguria, Nissan Island, the Vitu Islands, Umboi Islands, Hermit 
Islands, Ninigo Group, Kaniet and Sae Islands. In these various groups 
there are upwards of 100 small islands, having a total area of 1,115 square 
miles. The native population of the Archipelago in 1929 of areas patrolled 
was 129,074. 

New Britain, the largest island of this group, is a long island of 
crescent shape lying east and west. It has a mean bieadth of 50 miles 
and a length of 300 miles. The island is practically undeveloped ejrcept for 
61,098 acres under cultivation chiefly on the Gazelle Peninsula in the 
north, four plantations on the northern coast, and six plantations on the 
southern coast, west of Henry Reid Bay, A Government station, named 
Gasmata (non-indigenous population 16), has been established about midway 
along the southern coast. Talasea (non*indigenous population 34) is 
situated on the north coast. The interior of the island is little known. 
The native population of areas patrolled in 1929 was 76,690. A 
mountain chain traverses the entire length of the island, and in the centre 
consists of several irregular ranges. There are several active volcanoes. The 
highest known peak is the Father, about 7,500 feet high, which is an active 
volcano. The island has very fine harbours. The only one visited by 
oversea shipping is Simpson Harbour, in Blanche Bay. The principal settle- 
ment is around the shores of this bay. The chief product is copra, but 
cocoa and coffee are now being extensively planted. There are two 
missionary societies at work. The chief town is Rabaul (non-indi- 
genous population, 1.350), which is the seat of the Government. The 
old capital was at Kokopo (non-indigenous population, 369), which is 
situated 14 miles south-east of Rabaul. At Rabaul there is an anchorage for 
all ships and a fine jetty has been built. Rabaul is well laid out and has a 
fine public garden. New Britnin and the adjacent islands, including Duke of 
York Island, have an area of 14,600 square miles. 

New Ireland, the second in size and importance of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, is situated north of New Biitain, from which it is separated by 
St. George's Channel. The chief town is Kavieng (non-indigenous popu- 
lation, 356), at the north-west extremity of the island. The only other town 
is Namatanai (non-indigenous population, about 148), on the south-east coast. 
The island has a long range of mountains running through it. It is of older 
formation than New Britain, and does not show any signs of recent volcanic 
activity. The principal harbour is Nusa, on the north coast of which Kavieng, 
the seat of the local administration, is situated. The interior of the island, 
with the exception of the extreme southern end, is fairly well known. The 
native population in 1929 was 38,480, including adjacent islands. The soil 
is fertile and the climate similar to that of New Britain. The chief industry 
is coconut growing. There are numerous plantations around the coast near 
Kavieng. New Ireland and adjacent islands, including New Hanover, 
Tabar, Litui, Tanga, Feni, Mussau and Emirau Groups have an area of 3,800 
quare miles. 

The Admiralty Islands are the most important of the small ^oups. The 
chief island is Manus, sometimes called Great Admiralty Island. The chief 
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town is Lorongau (population, including district, about 40) on the north-east 
coast. The native population of the group in 1929 was 13,904. Coconuts 
are the chief article of cultivation, and there are valuable pearl and other 
shell fisheries. 

3. Solomon Islands.— The portion of the Solomon Islands within the a*rea 
of the territory of New Guinea consists of the Islands of Bougainville Buka, 
and adjacent islands, including Nuguria, Nissan, Kilinailau, Tauu (Mortlock), 
and Nukumanii (Tasman) Islands. Bougainville has an area of 3,880 square 
miles, and a native population (of areas patrolled in 1929) of 28,822, and Buka 
an area of 190 square miles, and a native population, iucludingadjacent islands, 
1929, 7,570. Other smaller islands in tnis group have a total area of 30 
square miles and a native population in 1929 of 2,227. The islands are very 
mountainous. Of the several volcanic cones, Bagana (in the Crown Prince 
range) is the only active volcano. The highest mountain is the dormant 
volcano Mount Balbi (in the Emperor range), 10,170 feet high situated 
in the centre of the island. The principal harbour is Kieta, situated on 
the east coast of Bougainville, where there is a Government station. Other 
good harbours are : Rawa and Tinputs^ on the north-east coast of Bougain- 
ville. There is a good harbour on the west side of Buka, named Carqla 
Hafen. Missionary work amongst the natives is carried on by the Marist 
Brothers of the Roman Catholic Mission. As the plantations arc new there 
is comparatively little export trade. The natives grow bananas, coconuts, 
taro, and sweet potatoes. The non-indiirenous population is 148. 

The following figures relate to the Territory of New Guinea : — 



1927-2S 

1928-29 

1929-80 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Import Duty 

129,441 

125,233 

117,527 

Export Duty 

82,0()3 

03,284 

61,420 

Total Revenue 

364, -iSl 

850,968 

839,043 

Expenditure .... 

331,297 

377,507 

856,312 

Chief Imports . — 



246,680 

Groceries 

244,037 

251,582 

Hardware and machinery 

167,870 

107,693 

208,062 

Wood— raw and manufacluroil . 

27,191 

30,087 

2S,162 

Drapery and boots 

26,540 

33 307 

27,512 

Textiles 

1 55,003 

64,996 

61,210 

Tobacco ... , . 

1 52,704 

.53,792 

48,882 

Wine, spirits and beer 

49,825 

52, .300 

30,877 

Oils, fats and waxe.s .... 

19,7.58 

20,558 

4t>,821 

Total Imports (less Specie) . 

811,832 

860,514 

878,450 

Chief Exports •— 



Copra 

1,176,040 

933,769 

804,858 

Gold 1 

256,216 

179,433 

96 338 

Shell (trochas, etc.) 

23.436 

22,695 

18,410 

Total Exports 

1,471,026 

1,146,112 

997,335 


The quantities exported in 1929-30 were; copra, 63,832 tons; gold, 
42,819 ozs. Net tonnage of shipping, entered and cleared in 1928-29, was 
274,470 tons ; 1929-30, 321,643 tons. 

Books of Beference. 

Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Adiuiiiistration of the Territory 
of New Guinea. Canberra, 1929. 

CoUinton (C. W.), Life and Laughter ’nudst the Cannibals. London, 192(5. 

Kmbbi (S. G. G.), The Savage Solomons, as They Were and Aie. Ijondon, 1928. 

Lyng (Capt. J.), Our New Possession (late Gennan New Guinea). Melbourne, 1920 

Kachrichten Uber Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land und den Bismarck-Archipel. Heransgegeben 
von der Neu-Quinea Kotnpagnie. Berlin. 

Overell (L.). A Woman’s Impressions of German New Guinea. London, 1923 

Parkinton (B.), Dreissig Jahre m der Siidsee. Land und Leute, Sitten und Qebrauch 
anf dem Bismarck-Archipel. Stuttgart, 1909. 

Schnee H.), Bilder aus der Siidaec (Bismarck Archipelago). Berlin, 1904. 
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TEBKITORY OF WESTERN SAMOA. 

The former German Samoan Islands, now theTerritory of Western Samoa, 
include Savaii and Upolu, the largest ot the Samoan or Navigators’ Islands. 
Samoa is a group of islands in the Western Pacific, lying in 13 J deg. to 14^ deg. 
S. lat., and 168 deg. to 173 deg. W. long. The islands are some 130 miles N. of 
Tonga and between 400 and 500 miles N.E. of Fiji. The group consists of nine 
islands, in addition to rocks and islets. They are all, with the exception of 
Rose Island, of volcanic formation, and are, tor the most part, surrounded 
with coral reefs. The four largest islands are Savaii, Upolu, Tutuila and 
Tail, in the Manu’a Group. By the Anglo-German Agreement of November 
14, 1899, ratified by the United States in January, 1900, Great Britain 
renounced all rights over the islands in favour of Germany as regards 
Savaii, Uj)olu, Apolima and Manono, and in favour of the United States 
as regards Tutuila and other islands. 

On August 29, 1914, the British occupied German Samoa. By the Treaty 
of Peace, 1919, Germany surrendered her possessions abroad, and Samoa is 
assigned under a mandate dated December 17, 1920, from the League of 
Nations to His Majesty the King in right of his Dominion of New Zealand, 
which has been empowered to govern W estern Samoa. The military training 
of the natives, except for local police or defence purposes, is prohibited, and 
no naval .or military base or any fortifications may be established. 

The civil administration was inaugurated on May 1, 1920. There is a 
Legislative Council, consisting of six official members, two elected European 
unofficial members, and two nominated native members representing the 
Samoan race. The Administrator is entitled to preside over every meeting of 
the Council. N o person is qualified for appointment to the Legislative Council 
unless he is either a natural -born British subject or was born in Samoa. 
There is also a Native Council which advises the Admmistiator in native 
affairs. 

Savaii has an area of about 700 square miles; Upolu has an area of 
appioxiinately 430 square miles. Both islands are uiountainous, fertile, 
and well watered. Several adjacent islets were included in the German 
dependency. The port of Apia is in Upolu. The inhabitants of the island.«J 
are Polynesians, professing Christianity (Protestants, Catholics, and Mormons). 
Population of Western Samoa, as lecorded at December 31, 1929, was: — 
Europeans and half-castes, 2,749; Samoan natives, 40,722 ; Chinese labourers 
under contract, 955 ; other islanders, 145 ; total, 44,571. There are four 
Government schools, and also schools conducted by various Missions — the 
number of scholars recorded being over 11,000. There are 60 miles of good 
roads. The chief products are copra, cacao, rubber and bananas. The 
revenue collected in Western Samoa for the year ended March 31, 1930, was 
151,416/. ; the expenditure was 131,280/. Imports for 1929, 288,849/. 
(from United Kingdom, 57,650/., New Zealand, 78,794/., Australia, 62,186/., 
Canada, 13,143/., Fiji, 14,217/, U.S.A., 51,285/.); exports, 293,938/. (to 
United Kingdom, 1,616/., New Zealand, 28,645/ , U.S.A., 76,963/., Germany, 
8,876/., European ports (exact destination unknown), 172,591/.). The ex- 
ports are mainly copra (12,941 tons, 205,330/.), cacao beans (677 tons, 
46,286/.), and bananas (53,652 cases, 24,640/.). In 1928, 83 vessels (103,051 
tons, of which 76 vessels of 83,585 tons were British) entered at and cleared 
from the port of Apia. 

There is regular steam communication from New Zealand and Fiji, and 
the products of the territoiy ai*e transported to overseas markets by steam 
and oil vessels which call at Apia every few weeks. A high power wireless 
station is erected at Apia. 
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The German currency has been replaced by sterling in the form of Samoan 
Treasury notes issued under the authority of the New Zealand Government. 
A branch of the Bank of New Zealand was opened at Apia in April, 1915. 
The Minister of External Affairs for New Zealand is in charge of Samoa. 
Administrator, — Brigadier- Gen. H. E. Hart (appointed February, 1931), 


Books of Eeference on Samoa. 

Annual Report on the trade, commerce, and shipping. Wellington, N Z. 

Handbook of Western Samoa, officially compiled. Wellington, N.Z., and Apia. 
Reports of the Government of New Zealand on the Mandated Territory, Wellinglon, 
New Zealand. 

Samoa Act, 1921. 

Watson (R. M.), History of Samoa, London, 1919. 


NAUEir ISLAND. 

The island lies 26 miles south of the Equator, in longitude 166 degrees 
east. Area, 5,396 acres. It is an oval shaped atoll of approximately 12 
miles in circumference, surrounded by a reef which is exposed at low tide. 
Tliere is no anchorage adjacent to the island. On the seaward side the 
reef dips abruptly into tlie deep waters of the Pacific. On the landward side 
of the reef there is a sandy beach interspersed with coral ])innacles. From 
the sandy beach the ground rises gradually, forming a fertile section ranging 
in width from 200 to 800 yards and completely encircling the island. On 
the inner side of the fertile section there is a coral cliff which rises to a 
height of from 40 to 60 feet. Above the cliff there is an extensive plateau 
bearing phosphate of a high grade, the mining rights of which are vested 
in the British Phosphate Commission subject to the rights of the native 
landowners. It is chiefly on the fertile section of land between the sandy 
beach and the plateau that the natives have established themselves, and 
from which they obtain the necessary food for themselves and families. With 
the exception of a small fringe round a shallow lagoon, about one mile 
inland, the plateau which contains the phosphate depo.sits, has few food- 
bearing trees, is not utilized for the purposes of native villages 

The i.sland was annexed by Germany in October, 1888, and surrendered 
to the Au.stralian forces in 1914. It is administered under a mandate, 
dated December 17, 1920, conferred on the British Empire and approved 
by the League of Nations. The military training of the natives, except for 
local police or defence purpo.ses, is prohibited, and no naval or military base 
or any fortifications may be established. Great Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand agreed in July, 1919, that Australia should appoint the first 
Administrator for a term of five years, and thereafter the administrator 
was to be appointed as the three Governments should decide. The adminis- 
trator has all the powers of government, administrative, legislative and 
judicial. The expenses of administration are met out of local revenue. 

Population, April 1, 1930 : 147 Europeans, 1,411 Nauruans, 16 other 
Pacific islanders, and 1,110 Chinese ; total, 2,684. 

EdllCRtioil. — Attendance at school both for European and Native 
children is compulsory until children reach the age of 16 years ; then, until 
they reach the age of 17 years, the native childien are required to attend at 
specified periods for technical training in the case of boys and home craft 
training in the case of girls. 
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Finance. — The revenue and expenditure of the island have been as 
follows : — 


Year 

1 

1 Revenue 

Expenditure |1 

Year j 

1 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 


£ 

£ ! 

1 

£ 

£ 

1924 

, 18,199 

13,680 

1927 

17,041 

17,242 

1925 

15,174 

15,256 ,i 

1928 

19,903 

18,267 

1926 

16,424 

13,963 

1929 

19,936 

i 

17,869 


Excess of assets over liabilities as at December 31, 1929, 17,87U. 

Import duties are imposed on boor, spirits, wines, and tobacco, and a 
15% orf valorem duty on practically all other goods except food supplies 
which are admitted tree. The interests in the phospliatic deposits were 
])iircbased in 1919 from a German company by the Government of the United 
Kingdom, the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand, at a cost of 
3,500,000/., and a Commission was appointed to ensure that the deposits 
were worked on business lines. The Bntish Phosphate Commission receives 
exemption fiom Customs duties for all materials and plant used for 
die exploitation of phosphates, as well as for provisions required for its 
employees. An amount at the late of Q>d. })er ton. in effect an export duty, 
is charged on phosphate exported. A Capitation Tax of 2/. for Europeans, 
IZ. for Chinese, 15s. for natives is collected from all physically lit adult 
males under the age of 60 years. A Royalty of 1\d. per ton is paid by 
the British Phosphate Commission for every ton of phosphate shipped, of 
which 4cZ. per ton is paid to the native landowner, 1 Jrf. per ton is paid to 
the Administrator to be used solely for the benefit of the Nauruan people, 
and 2d. per ton is held by the Administrator in trust for the benefit of the 
landowner or his assigns, to whom the interest will be paid after the principal 
has been invested for a period of 20 years. The British Phosphate Com- 
mission also contributes 1,000Z. per annum towards the cost of the Nauruan 
Police. 

Commerce. — The export trade of the island consists, with the exception 
of a small quantity of copia, almost entirely of phosphate, shipped to Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand and other countries. Phosphate exported 
(tons); 1926, 274,935 ; 1927,318.185 ; 1928,318,815: 1929,326,125; copra 
exported (tons) : 1926, 117 ; 1927, 263 ; 1928, 181 ; 1929, nil. 

The imports consist almost entirely of food supplhs, and machinery for 
the British Phosphate Commission, for use in connection with their woiks. 
Value of imports: 1926, 104,117/.; 1927, 82,649/.; 1928, 240,229/. 
1929, 101,691/. 

Shipping. — Practically the whole of the shipping coming to the island 
consists of steamers under charter to the British Phosphate Commission. 
Numbers of vessels entered and cleared : in 1926, 64 of 294,448 gross tons ; 
1927, 76 of 321,126 gross tons ; 1928, 73 of 322,551 gross tons ; 1929, 64 of 
288,393 gross tons. 

Communications. — The outstanding feature of Nauru, apart from the 
phosphate operations, is the Wireless Station, erected by the German Govern- 

1 A great prooortion of tlie incroaae in the imports for 1928 represents materials im- 
ported by the British Pho.sphate Commissioners for the erection of a new cantilever 
loading jetty and other new jtlant 
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meiit to link up the island with their other Pacific possessions and Tsingtau. 
It was opened in December 1913, and though partially dismantled shortly 
after the outbreak of war, was soon restored, and has been in use ever since, 
although rapidly becoming more or loss obsolete. Constant lenowals of 
parts have been made in recent years. 

Administrator. — W. A. Newman (appointed June, 11, 1927). 

Book of Reference. 

Annual Reports furnislied by the Administrator to -the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

Hambrurh(P.) Ethnographie. B. Mikronesien, Nauru. Hamburg, 1014-15 
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UNITED STATES. 

(United States of America.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Declaration of Independence of the thirteen States of which the 
American Union then consisted was adopted by Congress July 4, 1776. 
On November 30, 1782, Great Britain acknowledged the independence of the 
United States, and on September 3, 1783, the treaty of peace was concluded. 

The form of government of the United States is based on the Constitution 
of Sept. 17, 1787, to which ten amendments were added Doc. 15, 1791 ; 
an eleventh amendment, Jan. 8, 1798; a twelfth amendment, Sept 25, 
1804 ; a thirteenth amendment, Dec. 18, 1865 (slavery abolished); a fourteenth 
amendment, July 28, 1868 ; a fifteenth amendment, March 30, 1870 (equal 
rights for white and coloured citizens) ; a sixteenth amendment, February 2.5, 
1913 (income tax authorised) ; a seventeenth amendment, May 31, 1913 ; 
an eighteenth amendment, January 29, 1919 (liquor prohibition amendment); 
and a nineteenth amendment, August 26, 1920 (woman suffrage). 

By the Constitution, the government of the nation is entrusted to three 
separate authorities, the Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial. The 
executive power is vested in a President, who holds his office during the 
term of four years, and is elected, together with a Vice-President chosen for 
the same term, in the mode proscribed as follows : — * Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress * but no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profitunder the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector.' The practice is that in every State the electors allotted to tho 
State are chosen by direct vote of the citizens on a general ticket, on the 
system known in France as scrutin de lisle. The Constitution enacts that 
‘ the Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States ' ; and further, that ‘ no person except a natural-born 
citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall bo eligible to the office of President ; neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United States. ’ 

The quadrennial election is held every fourth (leap) year. Electors are 
chosen in the several States on the Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November ; the electors meet and, in accordance with an amendment to the 
Statutes adopted by the 70th Congress, give their votes at their respective State 
capitals on the first Wednesday in January next following their appointment ; 
and the votes of the electors of all the States are opened and counted in the 
presence of both Houses of Congress on the second Wednesday in February. 
The presidential term begins on March 4, in the year following leap years. 

The President is commander-in-ebief of the army and navy, and of the 
militia in the service of the Union. The Vice-President is ex-officio President 
of the Senate ; and in the case of the death or resignation of the President, 
he becomes the President for the remainder of the term. 

President of the United States, — Herbert Clark Hoover, of California, born 
in Iowa, 1874 ; ^-aduated mining engineer, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1895 ; engaged in mine developments in America, Australia, and China ; 
Chairman (in London) of the American War Relief Committee, 1914-1916 ; 
Administrator of Food Relief for Belgium, 1916-1917 ; American Food 
Administrator, 1917-1919 ; Secietary ol Commerce, 1921-1928 ; Commander 
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of the French Legion of Honour. Present term of office began on March 4, 
1929. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution the offices of President and Vice- 
President have been occupied as follows : — 

Presidents of the United States. 


Natne 


From State 

1 Term of Service 

t 

Born 

Died 

George Washington 


Virginia . 

1789-1797 

1732 

1799 

John Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1828 

Thomas Jefferson 


Virginia , 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James Madison 


Virginia . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

James Monroe 


Virginia . 

1817-1825 

1759 

1831 

John Quincy Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

Andrew JacKson . 


Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1845 

Martin Van Buren 


New York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

William H. Harrison 


Ohio 

March-Apl. 1841 

1773 

1841 

John Tyler . 


Virginia . 

1841-1845 

1790 

1862 

James K. Polk 


Tennessee 

• 1845-1849 

1795 

1849 

Zachary Taylor . 


Louisiana . 

1849-1850 

1784 

1850 

Millard Fillmore . 


New York 

1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Franklin Pierce . 


New Hampshire 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

James Buchanan , 


Pennsylvania . 

1857-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abraham Lincoln. 


Illinois . 

1861-1865 

1809 

1865 

Andrew Johnson . 


Tennessee 

1865-1869 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses S. Grant . 


Illinois 

1869-1877 

1822 

1 1885 

Rutherford B. Hayes 


Ohio 

1877-1881 

1822 

1893 

James A. Garfield 


Ohio 

March-Sept. 1881 

1831 

1881 

Chester A. Arthur 


New York 

1881-1885 

1830 

1886 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1885-1889 

1837 

1908 

Benjamin Harrison 


Indiana . 

1889-1893 

1833 

1901 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1893-1897 

1837 

1908 

William McKinley 


Ohio 

1897-1901 

1843 

1901 

Theodore Roosevelt 


New York 

1901-1909 

1858 

1919 

William H. Taft . 


Ohio 

1909-1913 

1857 

1930 

Woodrow Wilson . 


New Jersey 

1913-1921 

1856 

1924 

Warren Gamaliel Hardiue 

Ohio 

1921-1923 

1865 

1923 

Calvin Coolidge . 

, 

Massachusetts . 

1923 1929 

1872 

— 

Herbert Clark Hoover 


California. 

1929-1933 

1874 1 

— 


Vice-Presidents of the United States. 


Name 

Prom State 

Term of Service 

Born 

Died 

John Adams 

Massachusetts . 

1789-1797 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jefferson . 

Virginia . 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

Aaron Burr . 

New York 

1801-1805 

1756 

1836 

George Clinton 

New York 

1805-1812 

1739 

1812 

Elbridge Gerry 

Massachusetts . 

i 1818-1814 

! 1744 

1814 

Daniel D. Tompkins 

New York 

, 1817-1825 

1774 

1825 

John C. Calhoun . 

1 South Carolina 

1825-1832 

1782 

1850 

Martin Van Buren 

New York , ! 

1833-1837 

1782 

i 1862 

Richard M. Johnson . 

Kentucky . i 

1887-1841 1 

1780 

1850 
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Name 

From State 


Terra of Bervic 

Born 

Died 

John Tyler . 

Virginia . 


March-Apl. 1841 

1790 

1862 

George M. Dallas . 

Pennsylvania 


1845-1849 

1792 

1864 

Millard Fillmore . 

New York 


1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

William R. King . 

Alabama . 


1853 

1786 

1853 

John C. Breckinridge . 

Kentucky 


1857-1861 

1821 

1876 

Hannibal Hamlin . 

Maine 


1861-1865 

1809 

1891 

Andrew Johnson . 

Tennessee 


March-Apl. 1865 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler Colfax . 

Indiana . 


1869-1873 

1823 

1885 

Henry Wilson 

Massachusetts 


1873-1875 

1812 

1875 

William A. Wheeler 

New York 

. 

1877-1881 

1819 

1887 

Chester A. Arthur 

New York 


March-Sept. 1881 

1830 

1886 

Thomas A. Hendricks . 

Indiana . 


Mar.-Nov.25, 1885 

1819 

1885 

Levi P. Morton . 

New York 


1889-1893 

1824 

1920 

Adlai E, Stevenson 

Illinois . 


1893-1897 

1835 

1914 

Garret A. Hobart 

New Jersey 


1897-1899 

1844 

1899 

Theodore Roosevelt 

1 New York 


March-Sept , 1901 

1858 

1919 

Charles W. Fairbanks . 

Indiana . 


1905-1909 

1855 

1920 

James S. Sherman 

New York 


1909-1912 

1855 

1912 

Thomas R. Marshall . 

Indiana . 


1913-1921 

1854 

1925 

Calvin Coolidge , 

Massachusetts 


1921-1923 

1872 

— 

Charles 0. Dawes 

Illinois 


1925-1929 

1865 

— 

Charles Curtis 

Kansas 


1929-1933 

1860 

— 


By a law which came into force Jan. 19, 1886, in case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of both the President and Vice-President, the 
Secretary of State, and after him, in the order of the establishment of their 
departments, other members of the Cabinet, shall act as President until the 
disability of the President is removed or a President shall bo elected. 
On the death of a Vice-President the <luties of the office shall fall to the 
President fro temforc of the Senate, who receives the salary of the Vice- 
President. 

The administrative business of the nation is conducted by ten chief 
officers, or heads of departments, who form what is called the ' Cabinet. ’ They 
are chosen by the President, but must be confirmed by the Senate. Each of 
them presides over a separate department, and acts under the immediate 
authority of the President. They are, in the order prescribed by law for their 
succession to the Presidency, in case both the President and the Vice- 
President die or become unable to take office : — 

1. Secretary of State . — Henry L. Stwison, of New York, born in New 
York, 1867 ; graduated Yale University, 1888, and Harvard Law School, 
1890 ; U.S. District Attorney, New York City, 1906-1909 ; Secretary of War, 
1911-1913 ; Special Commissioner to Nicaragua, 1927; Governor-General 
of Philippine Islands, 1927-1929. Present appointment, March 4, 
1929. 

2. Secretary of the Treasury . — Andrew William if cZZcw-, of Pennsylvania, 
born in Pennsylvania, 1862 ; educated at the University of Pittsburg ; 
prominent in the development of coal, coke, and iron industries, and in 
banking. Appointed by President Harding, March 4, 1921 ; re-appointed, 
March 4, 1926. Present appointment, March 4, 1929. 
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3. Secretary of War. — Patrick J. Hurley, of Oklahoma, born 1882. 
Lieut -Colonel in American Exj)e(iitionary Foice in France. Delegate to the 
Republican National Convention, 1924. Present appointment, December 6, 
1929. 

4. Attorney ‘General. — AVilliam De Witt Mitchell, of Minnesota, born in 
Minnesota, 1874 ; graduated University of Minnesota, 1895. Lawyer. 
Judge Advocate 2ud Array Corps, 1898-1899 ; Col. 6th Minnesota Regiment, 
1918. Solicitor-General of the United States, 1925-1927. Present appoint- 
ment, March 4, 1929. 

5. Postmaster-General, — Walter F. Brown, of Ohio, born in Ohio, 1869 ; 
graduated Harvard University, 1892. Lawyer ; Chairman Republican 
Committee of Ohio. Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 1927-1929. Present 
a})pointraent, March 4, 1929. 

6. Secretary of the Navy. — Charles Francis Adams, of Ma.ssachusetts ; 
horn in Massachusetts, 1866 : graduated Harvard University, 1888 ; lawyer 
and amateur yachtsman. Treasurer of Harvard University, 1899-1929. 
Present appointment, March 4, 1929. 

7. Secretary of the Interior. — Ray Lyman Wilbur, of California, born 
in Iowa, 1875 ; graduated Leland Stanford University, 1896, and Cooper 
College of Medicine, 1899. Professor, Leland Stanford University and 
President since 1916. Chief of Conservation Division, U.S. Food Adminis- 
tration, 1917-1918. Present appointment, March 4, 1929. 

8. Secretary of Agriculture — Arthur M. Hyde, of Missouri, born in 
Missouri, 1877 ; graduated University of Michigan, 1899. Mayor of 
Princeton, Mo. ; Governor of Missouri, 1921-1925. Present appointment, 
March 4, 1929. 

9. Secretary of Commerce. — Robert P. Lamont, of Illinois, born in 
Michigan, 1867 ; graduated University of Michigan, 1891. Engineer ; 
iron and steel manufacturer. Chief of division, ordnance department, 
U.S. A., 1917-1918. Present appointment, March 4, 1929. 

10. Secretary of Labour. — William Nuckles Doak, of Virginia, President 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Present appointment, November 
28, 1930. 

Each of the above ministers has an annual salary of 15,000 dollars, and 
holds office during the pleasure of the President. 

The whole legislative power is vested by the Constitution in a Congress, 
consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate consists 
of two members from each State, chosen by popular vote for six years. 
Senators must be not less than thirty years of age ; must have been 
citizens of the United States for nine years ; and be residents in the States 
for which they are chosen. Besides its legislative functions, the Senate is 
entrusted with the power of ratifying or rejecting all treaties made by the 
President with foreign Powers, a two-thirds majority of senators present 
being required for ratification. The Senate is also invested with the power 
of confirming or rejecting all appointments to office made by the President ; 
and its members constitute a High Court of Impeachment. The judgment 
in the latter case extends only to removal from office and disqualification. 
The House of Representatives has the sole power of impeachment 

The House of Representatives is composed of members elected every 
second year by the vote of citizens who, according to the laws of their 
respective States, are qualified to vote for members of the State legislature. 
By amendments of the Constitution, disqualification on the ground of race, 
colour, or sex, is forbidden. Accordingly the electorate consists practically 
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of all citizens of both sexes over 21 years of age. But the franchise is not 
universal. There are requirements of residence varying in the several 
States as to length from three months to two years ; differing requirements 
as to registration ; in some States the payment of taxes is necessary to 
qualify for the suffrage ; in others the ability to read — in Massachusetts the 
ability to read English. In some Southern States they are required to give a 
reasonable explanation of what they read. Some of the Western States 
admit to the franchise unnaturalised persons who have formally declared 
their intention to become citizens. Several of the Southern States have 
adopted methods— which differ from one another — too complicated for ex- 
j)lanation here, with the frankly avowed purpose of excluding the negroes 
from the franchise and yet avoiding the constitutional consequences of dis- 
criminating ‘on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude.’ 
Untaxed Indians are excluded from the franchise, in most States convicts, 
in some States duellists and fraudulent voters. Women by the 19th amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, passed in 1920, have the vote and 
eligibility for both the Federal and the State Legislatures on the same terms 
as men. 

The number of Representatives to which each State is entitled is 
determined by the decennial census. By the Apportionment Act following 
the census of 1910 the number of representatives was 433 (one for every 
210,415 inhabitants), but in 1912, with the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico, it became 436, distributed as follows : — 


Alabama 

. 10 

Maryland 

. 6 

Oregon 

. 3 

Arizona 

. 1 

Massachusetts 

. 16 

Pennsylvania 

. 36 

Arkansas 

. 7 

Michigan 

. 13 

Rhode Island 

. 3 

California 

. 11 

Minnesota 

. 10 

South Carolina 

. 7 

Colorado 

. 4 

Mississippi . 

. 8 

South Dakota 

. 3 

Connecticut . 

. 5 

Missouri 

. 16 

Tennessee . 

. 10 

Delaware 

. 1 

Montana 

. 2 

Texas . 

. 18 

Florida . 

. 4 

Nebraska 

. 6 

Utah . 

. 2 

Georgia 

. 12 

Nevada . 

. 1 

Vermont 

. 2 

Idaho . 

. 2 

New Hampshire 

. 2 

Virginia 

. 10 

Illinois . 

. 27 

New Jersey . 

. 12 

Washington 

. 5 

Indiana 

. 13 , 

New Mexico . 

. 1 

West Virginia 

. 6 

Iowa 

. 11 

New York 

. 43 

Wisconsin . 

. 11 

Kansas . 

. 8 

North Carolina 

. 10 

Wyoming . 

. 1 

Kentucky 

. 11 

North Dakota 

. 3 



Louisiana 

. 8 

Ohio 

. 22 


— 

Maine . 

. 4 

Oklahoma 

. 8 

Total 

. 435 


According to the census of 1920, the number of members of Congress 
should be 460, but no new apportionment has been made by Congress since 
1912. The census of 1930, while leaving the total membership at 435, 
would alter the present representation of 36 out of the 48 States ; it must, 
however, be ratified by Congress before becoming effective. 

According to the terms of the Constitution, representatives must not be 
less than twenty-five years of age, must have been citizens of the United 
States for seven years, and be residents in the States from which they are 
chosen. In addition to the representatives from the States, the House 
admits a * delegate ’ from each organised Territory, who has the right to speak 
on any subject and to make motions, bat not to vote. The delegates are 
elected in the same manner as the representatives. 
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Each of the two Houses of Congress is made by the Constitution the 
‘judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members ’ ; and 
each of the Houses may, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
member. 

The Congress of the United States has the power to propose alterations 
in the Constitution, by the 6th article of the same. The article orders that 
the Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to the Constitution, or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of all the States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing the amendments, wliich in either case shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or other mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress. 

The salary of a senator, representative, or delegate in Congress is 10,000 
dollars per annum, with an allowance, based on distance, for travelling 
expenses. The salary of the Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
12,000 dollars per annum. 

No senator or representative can, during the time for which he is elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under authority of the United States which 
shall have been created or the emoluments of which shall have been in- 
creased during such time ; and no person holding any office under the United 
States can be a member of either House during his continuance in office. 
No religious test is required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States, or in any State. 

The period usually termed ‘a Congress^ in legislative language continues 
for two years ; as, for example, from noon, March 4, 1931, until noon, March 4, 
1933, at which latter time’the term of the representatives to the 72nd Congress 
will expire, and the term of the new House of Representatives will begin. 
The term of one-third of the Senators expires at the same time. 

The 72nd Congress (1931-33), elected November, 1930. is constituted 
as follows: Senate, 48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, 1 Farmer Labour; 
House of Representatives, 217 Republicans, 216 Democrats, 1 Farmer 
Labour, 1 vacant. 

The National Government has authority in matters of general taxation, 
treaties and other dealings with foreign powers, army, navy, and (to a certain 
extent) militia, commerce, foreign and inter-State, jiostal service, coinage, 
weights and measures, and the trial and punishment of crime against the 
United States. 

Slavery was abolished throughout the whole of the United States by the 
thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution, passed December 18, 1865. The 
vast change in the political and social organisation of the Republic made by 
this new fundamental law was completed by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution, passed in 1868 and 1870, which gave to the 
former slaves all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 

State and Local Government. 

The Union comprises 13 original States, 7 States whicli were admitted 
without having been pieviously oiganised as Tenitories, and 28 States which 
had been Territories — 48 States in all. Each State has its own constitu- 
tion, which must be republican in form, and each constitution derives its 
authority, not from Congress, but from the people of the State. Admission 
of States into the Union is granted by special Acts of Congress, either 
(1) in the form of ‘enabling Acts,’ providing for the drafting and ratification 
of a Stale constitution by the people, in which case the Territory becomes a 
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State as soon as the conditions are fulfilled, or (2) accepting a constitution 
already framed, and at once granting admission. 

Each State is provided with a Legislature of two Houses, a Governor, and 
other executive officials, and a judicial system. Both Houses of the Legis- 
lature are elective, but the Senators (having larger electoral districts) are 
less numerous than the members of the House of Representatives, while in some 
States their terms are longer and, in a few, the Senate is only partially renewed 
at each election. Members of both Houses are paid at the same rate, which 
varies from 150 to 1,500 dollars per session, or from 1 to 8 dollars per day 
during session. The duties of the two Houses are similar, but in many States 
money bills must be introduced first in the House of Representatives. The 
Senate has to sit as a court for the trial of officials impeached by the other 
House, and, besides, has olten the power to confirm or reject appointments 
made by the Governor. In most of the States the sessions are biennial, the 
Governor having power to summon an extraordinary session, but not to dis- 
solve or adjourn. State Legislatures are competent to deal with all matters 
not reserved for the Federal Government by the Federal constitution, or 
falling within restrictions imposed by the State constitutions. Among their 
powers are the determination of the qualifications for the right of suffrage, 
and the control of all elections to public office, including elections of members 
of Congress and electors of President and Vice-President ; the criminal law, 
both in its enactment and in its execution, with unimportant exceptions, and 
the administration of prisons ; the civil law, including all matters pertaining 
to the possession and transfer of, and succession to, property ; marriage and 
divorce, and all other civil relations ; the chartering and control of all manu- 
facturing, trading, transportation, and other corporations, subject only to the 
right of Congress to regulate commerce pa.ssing from one State to another ; the 
regulation of labour; education; charities; licensing; fisheries within 
State waters, and game laws. The revenues of the States are derived 
chiefly from a direct tax upon property, in some cases both real and 
personal, in others on land and buildings only. The prohibition upon 

Congress to levy direct taxes save in proportion to population, contained 

originally in the national constitution, left this source of revenue to the 
States exclusively until 1913, when an amendment was adopted authorising 
the imposition of an income tax by Congress. 

The Governor is chosen by direct vote of the people over the whole State. 
His term of office varies in the several States from 1 year to 4 years and his 

salary from 3,000 to 18,000 dollars. His duty is to see to the faithful 

administration of the law, and he has command of the military forces of the 
State. His power of appointment to State offices is usually unimportant. 
He may recommend measures, but does not present bills to the legislature. 
In some States he presents estimates. In ^1 but two of the States the 
Governor has a veto upon legislation, which may, however, be overridden 
by the two Houses, in some States by a simple majority, in others by a 
three-fifths or two-thirds majority. 

The chief officials by whom the administration of State affairs is carried 
on (secretaries, treasurers, members of boards of commissioners, &c. )ar0 usually 
chosen by the people at the General State elections for terms similar to those 
for which governors hold office. 

In the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska there is a local legislature, 
the form of which has been prescribed by the National Government. 
These bodies have powers similar to those of the States, but any of their 
acts may bo modified or annulled by Congress. The Governor of a Terri- 
tory is appointed for 4 years by the President to whom he makes an 
annual report. The President appoints also the Territorial secretaries 
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and other officials, together with the Territorial judges. Porto Rico, 
although not designated as a ‘ territory * in the technical sense, is self- 
governing. Its government is organised on a system almost identical 
with that of the territories. The Philippine Islands are governed by a civil 
Governor and elected Upper and Lower Legislative Chambers. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of the United States Government 
provided by the State of Maryland for the purposes of government in 1791. 
It is co-extensive with the city of Washington, and embraces an area of 62 
square miles. The district has no municipal legislative body, and its citizens 
have no right to vote either in national or municipal concerns. By an 
Act of Congress of 1878, its municipal government is administered by three 
commissioners, appointed by the President. 

The unit of local government in the North, especially in the New England 
States, is the rural township, governed directly by the voters who assemble 
annually or oftener if necessary, and legislate in local affairs, levy taxes, make 
appropriations, and appoint and instruct the local officials (selectmen, clerk, 
school-committee, &c.). Where cities exist the township government is 
superseded by the city government. Townships are grouped to form counties, 
each with its commissioners and other paid officials who have charge of public 
buildings, lay out highways, grant licences, and estimate and apportion the 
taxation necessary for county purposes. In the South the counties are them- 
selves the units, though subdivided for educational or other special purposes. 
Their officials have in general additional functions, as the care of the poor and 
the superintendence of schools. In the Middle and North-Western States the 
two systems of local government are mixed. In the West all the public land 
is already divided into townships six miles square. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

Population of the United States at each census from 1790. Residents of 
Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Guam, Samoa, Virgin 
Islands, and Panama Canal zone, and persons in the military and naval service 
stationed abroad are not included in the figures of this table. The residents 
of Indian reservations are not included prior to 1890. 


i 

Year * White 




1790 

3,172,006 

1800 

4,306,446 

1810 

5,862,073 

1820 

7,866,797 

1830 

10,537,378 

1840 

14,195,805 

1850 

19,563,068 

1860 

26,922,537 


Negroes 

Other Colouredi Total 

Decennial 
increase, 
per cent. 

767,208 

1 — 3,929,214 

— 

1,002,037 

— 6,308,483 

35 T 

1,377,808 

— ’ 7,239,881 

36*4 

1,771,656 

— 9,638,463 

33 T 

2,328,642 

— ! 12,866,020 

1 33 ‘5 

2,873,648 

— 17,069,463 

32*7 

3,638,808 

— 23,191,876 

35*9 

4,441,830 

78,954 ! 31,448,821 

35*6 


» The other coloured, in 1860, comprise 34,933 Chinese and 44,021 Indiana ; for 1870, 
63,199 Climeae, 55 Japanese, and 25,731 Indians ; for 1880, 105,465 Chinese, 148 Japanese, 
and 66.407 Indians; for 1890, 107,488 Chinese, 2,089 Jaxiariese, and 248,253 Indians; for 
1900, 89,863 Chinese, 24,326 Japanese, and 287,196 Indians ; for 1910, 71,531 Chinese, 72,157 
Japanese, 265,083 Indians and 3.176 other races ; for 1920, 61,639 Chinese, 111,010 Japanese, 
244,487 Indians, and 9,488 all others. 
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Decennial 

Year 

White 

Negroes 

Other Coloured 

Total 

increase, 
per cent. 

1870> 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

88,985 

38,558,371 

22-6 

1870^ 

34,337,292 

6,392,172 

88,986 

39,818,449 

26'6 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,680,793 

172,020 

50,155,783 

26*0 

1890 

55,101,258 

7,488,676 

357,780 

1 62,947,714 

25*5 

1900 

66,809,196 

8,833,994 

351,385 

75,994,575 

20*7 

1910 

81,731,957 

9,827,763 

412,546 

91,972,266 

21*0 

1920 

94,820,915 

10,463,131 

426,574 

105,710,620 

14*9 

1930 

— 


122,775,046 

16*1 


^ Bnuiiieiation in 1870 incoii'plete. Figures m italics represent estimated corrected 
population. 

Total population in 1920 comprised 53,900,431 males, and 51,810,189 
females; 54,304,603, or 51‘4 per cent., were urban, and 51,406,017, or 
48 ‘6 per cent., rural. In 1930, 68,955,521, or 56*2 per cent,, were urban. 

In the following table of population statistics tor 1930 and 1920, the 
dates indicate the year in which the constitution was ratified by each of the 
original thirteen States, the year of the admiasioh of each of the other States 
into the Union, and the years of organisation of Territories : — 


Geograpliic Divisions 
and States 

Land Area : 
Englhsh 
sq. miles, 1930 

Population 
m 1920 

Population 
m 1930 

Pop. per 
sq. mile) 
1930 

Continental United Statee 

2,973,770 

105,710,620 

122,775,046 

41*3 

New England . . . . 

61,976 

7,400,909 

8,166,341 

131*8 

Maine (1820). 

New Hampshire (1788) . 
Vermont (1791) , 

Massachusetts (1788) . 
Rhode Island (17%) . 

Connecticut (1788) 

29,895 

9,031 

9,124 

8,089 

1,067 

4,820 

768,014 

443,083 

352,428 

3,852,356 

604,397 

1,380,631 

797,423 

465,293 

359,611 

4,249,614 

687,497 

1,606,903 

26 7 
51*6 
89*4 
628 6 
644*3 
338*4 

Middle Atlantic 

100,000 

22,261,144 

26,260,750 

262 6 

New York (1788) . 

New Jersey (1787) 
Pennsylvania (1787) 

47,654 

7,514 

44,832 

10,385,227 

3,155,900 

8,720,017 

12,^88,066 

4,011,334 

9,6.31,350 

264 2 
537*8 
214 8 

Bast North Central 

245,564 

21,475,543 

! 25,297,185 

1 103*0 

Ohio (1808) .... 
Indiana (1816) . 

Illinois (1818) 

Michigan (1837) . 

Wisconsin (1848) . 

40,740 

36.045 

56,043 

57,480 

56,256 

5,759,394 

2,980,390 

6,485,280 

3,668,412 

2,632,067 

6,046,697 

8,238,603 

7,630,654 

4,842,825 

2,939,006 

163 1 
89*8 
136*2 
84*2 
63*2 

West North Central 

510,804 

12.544,249 

i 13,206,915 

26*0 

1 

Minnesota (1858) . 

Iowa (1846) . 

Missouri (1821) . 

North Dakota (1889) . 

South Dakota (1889) 

Nebraska (1867) . 

Kansas (1861) 

80,858 

55,586 

68,727 1 

70,183 

76,868 

76,808 

81,774 

2,387,125 

2,404,021 

8,404.055 

646,872 

1 686,547 

i 1,296,872 

1,769,257 

2,663,953 ' 

2,470,939 
8,629,367 1 

680,845 
692,849 
1,877,063 
1,880,999 

31*7 
44*5 
52*8 
9*7 
9*0 
17*9 
23 0 
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Geographic Divisions 

Land Area: 

English 
sq. miles, 1930 

269,073 

Population 
in 1920 

Population 
in 1930 

Pop per 
sq. mile 
1930 

South Atlantic 

13,990,272 

15,793,689 

58 7 

Delaware (1787) . 

1,965 

223,003 

238,380 

121*3 

Maryland (1788) . 

9,941 

1,449,661 

1,631,526 

164*1 

District of Columbia (1791) . 

62 

437,571 

486, S69 

7,852*7 

Virginia (1788) . 

40,262 

2,809,187 

2,421,851 

60-2 

West Virginia (1863) 

24,022 

1,463,701 

1,729,205 

72*0 

North Carolina (1789) . 

48,740 

2,559,123 

3,170,276 

65*0 

South Carolina (1788) . 

30,495 

1,683,724 

1,738,765 

67*0 

Georgia (1788) 

58,72.5 

2,895,832 

2,908,506 

49 5 

Florida (1845) 

54,^61 

968,470 

1,408,211 

26*8 

East South Central. 

179,509 

8,893,307 

9,887,214 

55*1 

Kentucky (1792) . 

40,181 

2,416,630 

2,614,589 

66*0 

Tennessee (1790) . 

4l,6h7 

2,337,885 

2,616,556 

62 8 

Alabama (1819) . 

51,279 

2, .348, 174 

2,646,248 

51*6 

Mississippi (1817), 

46,362 

1,790,618 

2,009,821 

43 4 

West South Central 

429,746 

10,242,224 

12,176,830 

28*3 

Arkansas (1836) . 

52,525 

1,752,204 

1,854,482 

35*3 

Louisiana (1812) . 

45,409 

1,798,509 

2,101,693 

40*3 

Oklahoma (1907) . 

69,414 

2,028,283 

2,396,040 

84 5 

Texas (1845). 

262,398 

4,663,228 

5,824,715 

22 2 

Mountain 

859,009 

3,336,101 1 

3.701,789 

4*3 

Montana (1889) . 

146,131 1 

1 548,889 

537,606 

3 7 

Idaho (1890). 

83,354 1 

431,866 

445,032 

6 3 

Wyommg(1890) . 

97,548 1 

1 194,402 

225,565 

2 3 

Colorado (1876) . 

103,668 

939,629 

1,035,791 

10 0 

New Mexico (1912) 

122,503 

360,350 

423,317 

3 5 

Arizona (1912) 

113,810 

334.162 

435,573 

3*8 

Utah (1896) . . . . 

82,184 

449,896 

507,847 

6 2 

Nevada (1864) 

109,821 

77,407 

91,068 

0 8 

Paeifie 

318,095 

5,566,871 

8,194,433 

25*8 

Washington (1889) 

66,836 

1,356,621 

1,563,396 

23*4 

Oregon (1859) 

95,607 

783,389 

053,786 

10*0 

California (1850) . 

155,652 

3,426,861 

5,677,251 

36*6 

Non- contiguous Territory 

711,606 » 

12,112,515 

14,233,389 

20 0 

Alaska (1867) 

586,400 ^ 

55,036 

59,278 

0*1 

Hawaii (Ter.) (1898) ‘ . 

6,407 ‘ 

255,912 

308,336 

57 5 

Porto Rico (1899) 

3,435 1 

1 299,809 

1,543,913 

449*5 

Philippine Islands (1899) 

114,400 1 

10,814,310* 

12,082,366’ 

105*0 

Virgin Islands (1917) . 

133 1 

26,051 • 

22,012 

166 5 

American Samoa (1900)* 

76 » 

8,066 

10,055 

132*3 

Guam (1899). 

2061 

13,275 

18,609 

89 8 

Panama Canal Zone (1904) . 

6491 

22,858 

39,467 

71*9 

Soldiers, etc., a>»road . 

— 

117,2.38 

89,453 

— 

Grand Total . 

3,685,382* 

117,823.165 

137,003,435 

37*2 


^ lurlnding "both the laud and water area. 

* Population in 1918. • Population in 1917. 

• Gro.ss Area (Land and Water)— Continental United States, 3, 020, 789 ; Non-contiguous 
Territory, 711,606. Total, 3,738,395 squaie miles. 

‘ Includes Midway Islaiid.s. • Includes Swam Island ’ Estimated July 1, 1029. 

For occupational census, 1920, and for country of birth of the foreign- 
born white population in 1920 census, etc Statesman’s Year Book for 
1928, p. 441. 
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The total area of Indian reservations in the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, was on June 30, 1929, 50,023 square miles (in 1900, 121,666 square 
miles), with an Indian population of 345,576 (in 1900, 270,544). 

II. Movement of Population. 

The registration area for births was established in 1916, and the birth 
rates are computed from returns for certain areas for which the registration 
of births is accepted by the Bureau of the Census asajtproximately complete. 
In 1929 these areas included Alabama, Arizona, Aikansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississipni, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, District of Columbia. Virgin Islands. The estimated 
population of this area (exclusive of the Virgin Islands), was 115,097,972, 
or 94*7 per cent, of the total estimated population of the Continental 
United States, and the number of births (exclusive of still-births) returned 
was 2,169,920, or 18 '9 per 1,000 population. 

Death rates are computed from returns for States and cities which were 
admitted to the registration area for deaths on the ba.sis of approximately com- 
plete registration. In 1929 these areas included Alabama, Arizona, Arkan.sas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tenne.ssee. Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, District of Columbia, Territory of 
Hawaii, Virgin Islands, and 20 cities in non -registration States. The 
estimated population for the registration area (exclusive of Hawaii and the 
Virgin Islands) was 116,317.515 or 95 *7 per cent, of the total estimated 
population of Continental United States ; and the number of deaths 
returned from this area was 1,386,363, corresponding to a death rate of 
11*9 per 1,000 population 

The number of marriages in 1929 was 1,232,559 against 1,182,497 in 
1928. There were 201,475 divorces, against 195,939 m 1928. 

Total number of immigrants admitted in year ending June 30, 1929, was 
279,678 against 307,255 in 1928. 

The total number of alien immigrants from 1820 to 1929 (June 80) 
arriving for permanent residence was 37,520,312. In the following statement, 
immigrants trom Canada and Mexico are included in the total : — 


^I^enr 1 
ending 
June 
80 1 

1 

Hritish ; 
Isles 

I 1 

Germany 

Sweden, 

Norway, 

and 

Denmark 

Austria ] 
and 

Hungary 

Italy 

Russia 

and 

Finland 

France 

Total Im- 
migrants 

1924 

76,601 

1 75,091 

85,677 

13,311 

66,246 

16,311 

6,387 

706,896 

1926 

53,822 1 

46,068 

16,810 

1,515 i 

6,203 1 

2,255 

3,906 

294,314 

1926 

50,425 1 

50,421 

16,818 

2,008 i 

8,253 

2,257 

4,181 

804,488 

1927 

52,2141 

48,613 

16,860 

1,829 ! 

17,297 

1,621 

4,405 

88.5,175 

1928 

46,2261 

45,778 

16,184 

2,184 1 

17,728 

1,727 

4,438 

807,255 

1P20 

41,248 11 

46 751 

17,879 

1 2,301 

18,008 

1,850 

4,428 

279,678 


Including Irish Free State. 
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Of the total number in 1929, 142,132 were males, and 137,646 were 
females. 

Total alien arrivals in 1929 (June 30) was 479,327 ; total alien departures, 
262,498, leaving surplus of 226,829. 

The total number of immigrants from China between 1820 and 1929 was 
376,666 ; the total number from Japan, from 1861, the eailiestyear of record, 
was 274,806. In 1927, the number of Chinese admitted, from all countries, 
was 1,051 ; in 1928, 931 ; and in 1929, 1,071. In 1927 there were 660 Japanese 
admitted ; in 1928, 522 ; and in 1929, 716. Of recent years, departures 
have far exceeded arrivals. 

Increase of native white, and foreign-born white, population from 1850 
to 1920, by decades 


Native White | Forei^n-born White 


Year. 

' Total 

Increase 

Per cent, 
met ease 

Total 

Increase 

Per cent, 
increase 

1850 

17,312,533 





2,240,535 





1860 

22,825,784 

5,513,251 

.31-8 

4,096,753 

1,856,218 

82 '8 

1870 

28,095,665 

5,269,881 

23-1 

5,49.3,712 

1,396,959 

34-1 

1880 

36,843,291 ; 

8,747,626 

' 3M 

6,559,679 

i;06r>;967 

19 4 

1890 

45,979,391 . 

9,018,732» 1 

I 24-5 

9,121,867 

2,562,188 

39-1 

1900 

1 66,695,379 , 

10,615,988 1 

! 23-1 

10,213,817 

1,001,950 

12-0 

1910 j 

! 68,386,412 , 

11,791,033 1 

20 8 

13,345,545 

3,131,728 

30-7 

1920 I 

81,108,161 ! 

12,721,749 1 

IV 6 

l‘'.,712,751 

867,209 

2*8 


> Exclusive of population siecially emimeiated in 1890 in Indian Terntory and on 

Indian reservations. 


III. Principal Cities. 


Cities with ! No. of Cities | Combined Population 



1930 . 

: 1920 1 

1910 

1930 

1 1920 

1910 

250,000 or more 
100,000—250,000 

50.000— 100,000 

25.000— 50,000 

37 I 
56 . 
98 : 
185 j 

25 ; 
43 i 
761 
143 

19 

31 

59 1 
119 ! 

1 2f>, 784,770 
7,540,906 
6,491,448 1 

6,425,593 

20,910,139 

6,519,187 

5,266,747 

5,075,041 

15,401,680 

4,840,458 

4,178,915 

4,026,045 

25,000 or more 

376 , 

2S7» , 

2281 

49,242,777 | 

37,770,1141 

28,507,098 1 


1 Exclusive of Honolulu, Hawaii, and San .Tuan, Porto Rico. 


The population and land area of cities with 100,000 inhabitants or over 
on .April 1, 1930, were as follows : — 


Cities 

Land Area 
in Acies 

Popula- 

tion, 

Cities 

Land Area 
in Acres 

Popula- 

tion, 

July 1, 
1929 

April 1, 
1930 

July 1, 
1929 

April 1, 
1930 

New York. . . . 

191,360*0 

6,930,440 

Philadelphia, Pa. . 

81,920*0 

1,950,961 

Borough : 
Manhattan 

14,080*0 

1,867,312 

Detroit, Mich. . . 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

f 8, 976 *4 
281,509*6 

1,568,662 

1,238,048 

Bronx . . . 

26,240*0 

1,265,258 

Cleveland, Ohio. . I 

45,289*0 

900,429 

Brooklyn . . j 

46,440*0 

2,660,810 

St. Louis, Mo. . . 
Baltimore, Md. 

39,040*0 

821,960 

Queens . . . 

69,120*0 

1,079,220 

50,660*0 

804,874 

fchrnond . . | 

36,480*0 

1.58,846 

Boston, Mass. . . 

27,684 8 

781,188 

Chicago, III. , . 1 

129,155*0 

3,376,488 

Pittsburgh, Pa. . . I 

32,833 7 

609,817 
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Cities 


8aii Francisco, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Buffalo, NY. . . 
Washington, D C. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La 
Cincinnati, Oliio 
Newark, IS J. , . 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Beattie, Wash. , . 
Indianapolis. Ind . 
Rochester, N.Y. . . 
Jersey City, N.J. . 
Louisville, Ky . 
Portland, Oiegon . 
Houston, Texus . . 
Toledo, Ohio . . . 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo. . . 
Oakland, Calif. . . 

St. Paul, Mum. 
Atlanta, Ga . . . 
Dallas, Texas . 
Birmingham, Ala. . 
Akron, Ohio. . , , 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Providence, R.I. . 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Omaha, Nebr. . 
Syracuse, N.Y. . . 
Dayton, Ohio . . . 
Worcester, Maas. . 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Richmond, Va. . . 
Youngstown, Ohio . 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn . . 
Fort Worth, Texas 
New Haven, Conn. . 
Flint, Mich. . . . 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
Springfield, Mass. . 


Land Area 

Popula- 


Land Area 

Popula- 

m Acres 

tion, 

Cities 

in Acres 

tion. 

July 1, 

Apiil 1, 

July 1, 

Ai>ril 1, 

1929 

1920 


1929 

1920 

20,880 0 

634,394 

Sail Diego, Calif . 

59,843-4 

147,995 

25,269 5 
24,894 0 

.578,240 

Bridgeport, Conn. . 

9,370-0 

146,716 

573,070 

Scranton, Pa. . . 

12,^01-7 

143,433 

39,b80'0 

486,869 

Des Moines, Iowa , 

33,697 2 

142,559 

35,354*0 

464,350 

Long Beach, Calif.. 

19,396-9 

11,157*1 

142,032 

125,600-0 

458,702 

Tulsa, Okla. . . . 

141,2-8 

140,267 

45,062*5 

451,160 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

33,239-4 

15,084-0 

442,337 

Pater.son, N.J. . . 

5,157-0 

138,513 

37,395 0 

399,746 

Yonkers, NY... 

12,880 0 

134,646 

43,840 0 

365,683 

Norfolk, Va. 

5,120 0 

129,710 

.33,625*6 

304,161 

Jacksonville, Fla. . 

9,824-0 

129,549 

20,505 8 

328,132 

Albany, N.Y. . . . 
Trenton, N.J.. . . 

11,924-1 

127.482 

8,320-0 

816,715 

4,707-0 

1-23,356 

23,024 0 

307,745 

Kansas City, Kans. 

13,093-0 

121,857 

40,008-4 

301,815 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

10,348-8 

119,798 

43,739 b 

292,352 

Camden, N.J. . . 

4,915 0 

118,700 

21,520'<i 

290,718 

Erie, Pa. . . . 

12,486-7 

115,967 

•24,047*1 

290,564 

Spokane, Wash . . 

26,547 2 

115,514 

115,274 

37,085 0 

287,861 

Fall River, Mass. . 

21,051-5 

31,591-0 

284,063 

Fort Wayne, Ind. . 

11,002 0 

114,946 

.33,888-8 

271, oC 6 
270,306 

Elizabeth, N.J . . 

6,227-0 
4,002 4 

114,589 

22,265 6 

Cambridge, Mass. . 

113,64.3 

18,235*6 

2()0,47o 

New Bedford, Mass. 

12,152-9 

112,597 

32,166 2 
17,327 0 

259,678 

Reading, Pa. . , 

6,090 7 

111,171 

255,040 

Wichita, Kans , 

12,947-0 

111,110 

10,235 6 

253,143 

Miami, Fla . . 

27,520 0 

110,637 

11,410-0 

252,981 

Tacoma, Wash. . . 
Wilmington, Del. . 

25,168-0 

106,817 

106,597 

22,860 5 

231,542 

4,602-2 

25,238-2 

214,006 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

17,094-4 

105,802 

15,930-2 

209,320 

Peoria, 111. . . . 

6,586*5 

104,969 

10,662 0 

200,982 

Canton, Ohio . . 

8,719 8 

104,906 

23,781 8 

105,311 

South Bend, Ind. . 
Somerville, Mass. 

10,793-2 

104,193 

13,053-2 

185,389 

2,517-8 

103,908 

15,360 0 

182,929 

El Pa.so, Tex. . . 

8,640-0 

102,421 

21,000 0 

170,002 

Lynn, Mass. . . . 

6,705-3 

102.320 

14,785-0 

168,592 

Evansville, Ind, 

5,577-0 

102,249 

10,162 9 

164,072 

Utica, N.Y. . . . 

13,404 0 

101,740 

30,274 9 

163,447 

Duluth, Minn. . . 

39,916 8 

101,463 

11,460 0 

162,655 

Oarv, Ind 

24,615-9 

100,426 

18,140-0 

156,492 

Lowell, Mass. . . 

8,565*8 

100,234 

16,870-8 

20,405-5 

153,866 

149,900 

Tampa, Fla. . . . 

11,193 6 

100,101 


Religion. 

According to the census of 1926 by the Department of Commerce, there 
were in the continental United States that year 212 religious bodies with 
232,154 organizations and 64,576,346 members, as compared with 200 
denominations reporting 226,718 organizations and 41,926,854 members in 
1916. The principal denominations are shown below. 


Denominations 

Local 
Churches. 
Number | 

Members or Communi- 
cants. 

Number 


1926 

1916 

1920 

Protestant bodies : 

Adventist bodies ... . i 

Baptist bodies .... . . 1 

Christian (Christian Connection) 

2,576 
60,192 
1,044 1 

114,916 

7,153,318 

118,787 

146,177 

8,440,922 

112,796 
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Denominations 

Local 
Churches. 
N umbel 

Members of Communi- 
cants. 

I Number 


1926 

1916 

1926 

Protthtant bodies 

Church of Christ Scientists .... 

1,913 


202,098 

CongreK'ationalists 

.%02S 

809,23(5 

1,22(5,028 

881,696 

1,377,595 

Disciples of Christ 

7,648 

Evangelic^ bodies 

2,054 

120,756 

206,080 

Evangelical Synod of North Aiucmk a 

1,2S7 

339,853 

314,518 

Friends 

885 

112,982 

110,422 

Latter Day Saints (Mormons) . 

1,867 

462,329 

606,561 

Lutheran bodies .... 

15,102 

2,467,616 

3,966,003 

Mermonite bodies i 

820 

79,363 

S7,164 

Methodist bodies 

00,644 

7,166,451 

8,070,619 

Presbyterian bodies ... 

14, 848 

2,255,626 

2,626,284 

Protestant Episcopal Church . 

7,299 

1,092,821 

1,859,086 

Reformed bodies ... 

2,()82 

587,822 

617,551 

Unitarians . . . . 

353 

82,615 

60,162 

United Brethren bodies . 

3,375 

367,934 

395,886 

Universalists .... . . 

498 

58,566 

54,957 

Roman Catholic Church 

18,940 

15,721,815 

18,605,003 

Jewish Congregations 

3,118 

357,135 1 

4,081,242 

1 259,394 

Eastern Orthodox Churches . . . . 

446 

249,840 


‘ Heads of families only. 


Education 

Each State of the Union has a system of free public schools established 
by law, comprising elementary schools, junior high schools and high 
schools, with courses covering from 11 to 13 years. The work of these is 
supplemented by private and parochial schools. In 1880 the percentage of 
illiterates in the population above ten years of age was 17 per cent., in 1890 
13*3 per cent., in 1900 10*7 per cent., in 1910 7*7 per cent., in 1920 6 per 
cent. The following statistic.s are for 1920, 





Population 10 years of age and over 


Total 

Si 




Population 

Sg* 

j Unable to Read and 


1920 


„ , Write 

Total j . 



o 

1 Number * 

Per cent. 

Native Whites 

81,108,161 

76-7 

60,861,863 j 1,242,572 

2'0 

Foreign Whiles 

13,712,754 

130 

13,497,886 1,763,740 

13*1 

Coloured 

10,889,705 

10-3 

8,063,225 1,842,161 

22-9 

Total . 

105,710,620 

100-0 

82,739,315 4,931,905 

6*0 


Since 1803, the United States Government, upon the organization of all 
new States has set aside from the public domain lor the benefit of the public 
schools therein from one to four ‘sections’ (square miles) of land in each 
township of six miles square. The proceeds of the sale of this land make 
the principal part of the permanent school funds of such States. The 
income of permanent school funds and unsold school lands constitutes 
about 1*3 per cent, of the revenue receipts of the schools of the country. 
Taxation and appropriations yield about 94*2 per cent, of total revenue 
receipts, and other sources yield about 4*5 per cent. In 1926 the amount 
expended on public schools of elementary and secondary grades was 
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2,184,336,638 dollars. In 1928 the 1,076 universities, colleges, and profes- 
sional schools had an income of 496,529,309 dollars from productive funds, 
from fees, and from United States Government, State, and Municipal 
appropriations, and from all other sources. 

Summary of Statistics of Schools, Teachers, and Pupils, 1928 : — 



Number 

Teachers 



Pupils 


Kinds of Schools 

of 

Schools 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Public, elementary, it 








secondary schools . 

^254, 720 

188,193 

693,741 

831,934 

12,703,525 

12,476,171 

25,179,696 

Public high schools 




(included above) . 

24,000 

()>,28G 

111,888 

176,674 

1,881,887 

2,029,392 

3,911.279 

Private high school'* 








and academies 

2,448 

7,866 

12,467 

20,338 

128,596 

140,653 

269,249 

Public teachers’ col- 





leges<bnoriiialschools 
Private teachers’ col- 

280 

« 4,966 

•7,581 

*12,547 

55,278 

216,712 

271,990 








leges&normal schools 

59 

*865 

*1,150 

*2,015 

6,295 

19,145 

25,440 

Universities, colleges 
dcprofessional schools 








1,078 

52,263 

14.946 

67,209 

563,244 

356,137 

919,881 

Preparatory depart- 
ments of univer- 







sities and colleges . 

— 

1,834 

1,433 

3,267 

30,206 

20,382 

50,588 

Schools of theology . 

, 176 

— 

— 

! 

12,294 

1,348 

2,216 

13,642 

Schools of law . 

130 

— 

— 

— 

40,478 

42,694 

Schools of medicine . 

, 73 

— 

— 

— 

20,485 

942 

21,427 

Schools of dentistry . 

! 41 

— 

— 

— 

9,106 

10,863 

116 

9,282 

11,125 

Schools of pharmacy . 

1 66 

— 

— ! 

! — 

762 

Schools of veterinary 





1 


medicine . 

* 10 

— 

— 

— 

610 

I 2 

612 

Schools of osteopathy 

i 8 



— 

1 — 

1,643 

222 

1,865 

Private business, and 
commercial schools 

1 051 

1,863 

2.211 

4,074 

58,541 

121,215 

1 

179,756 

Industrial schools for 






delinquents* . . ' 

158 

582 

906 

1,488 

65,174 

19,143 

84,317 

Schools for the deaf *. 

168 

2,141 

162 

2,303 

9,309 

8,278 

17,582 

Schools for the blind » 

80 

220 

043 

868 

8,355 

2,729 

6,084 

Schools for the feeble- 







minded • . 

303 

316 

3,177 

3,493 

58,966 

45,055 

104,021 


* School buildings. • All departinenis. ’ 1927. 


School and college enrolment in 1928 : — 



Number of pupils 

Kinds of Schools 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Blementary schools (kindergarten and elementary) 

21,268,417 

2,289,456 

23,567,872 

Secondary schools (high schools and academies) . 

3,911,279 

341,158 

4,252,487 

Secondary schools (preparatory departments of 
universities and colleges 

12,829 

38,265 

50,594 

Universities and colleges 

847,537 

571,844 

919,881 

Teachers’ colleges and normal schools . 

271,990 

25,440 

297,480 

City evening schools 

1,122,568 

— 

1,122,558 

Private commercial and business schools * 

— 

179,756 

179,766 

Nurse-training schools * ...... 

— 

77,768 

77,768 

Industrial schools for delinquents * . . . 

84,817 

— 

84,817 

Schools for the deaf * 

16,649 

983 

17,582 

6,084 

104,021 

Schools for the blind • 

6,084 

— 

Schools for the feeble-minded * . . . . 

101,605 

2,416 

Indian schools 

28,459 

6,269 

34,718 

Schools in Alaska supported by the Oovemment . 

8,742 

8,742 

Other public schools in Alaska 

4,829 


4.829 


1 1929. « 1927. 

Q 
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In 1980 there were in the United States 2,299 daily newspaf)ers, 65 tri- 
weeklies, 12,825 weeklies, 487 semi-weeklies, 3,804 monthlies, 285 semi- 
monthlies, and 959 other periodicals; total, 20,724. The total number of 
periodicals was in 1920, 21,012 ; in 1900, 20,806 ; and in 1870, 5,871. 

Justice and Crime. 

The judicial system, like the executive and legislative systems, is dual. 
The Federal or National Government maintains courts for the trial of crimes 
against the United States and of civil suits which are brought by the 
Government or its officers, or which arise under the Constitution, treaties 
and laws of the United States. These laws relate to such subjects, among 
others, as Admiralty, Patents, Taxation, Banking and Bankruptcy. The 
Federal Courts also have jurisdiction of cases between citizens of the different 
States and between citizens of a State and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 
In this class of cases, as well as in cases arising under the Constitution, 
treaties and laws of the United States, the amount in controversy must 
exceed 3,000 dollars, besides interest and costs. The State Courts have 
jurisdiction over all civil and criminal cases arising under State laws ; the 
decisions of the Courts of last resort of the States as to the validity of treaties 
or of laws of the United States, or on various questions arising under the 
Constitution, are subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The State Courts also have jurisdiction of proceedings in probate 
and divorce. 

In the separate States the lowest courts aie usually those of Justices of 
the Peace, but in many towns and cities of fairly substantial population 
there are inferior courts called by various names and presided over by 
Magistrates with power to commit for trial in criminal matters and to hear 
and determine misdemeanours for violation of the municipal ordinances. 
The inferior courts frequently have jurisdiction to try civil cases involving 
usually not more than 300 dollars, and also to hear, detennine and sentence 
for certain petty offences which are not heinous. 

The highest court in each State is usually called the Supreme or 
Appellate Court with a Chief Justice and Associate Justices and, in some 
States, commissioners who hear and determine cases under assignment of 
the Chief Justice and the Associate Justices. The Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices are usually elected by the people, but sometimes are 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of the State Senate 
or other advisory body ; they usually hold office for a term of years, but in 
some instances for life or during good behaviour. Their salaries range from 
5,000 to 22,500 dollars. 

The Judges of the Courts of the United States, which include the District 
Courts, the Court of Claims, the United States Customs Court, the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, the Circuit Courts of Appeals, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, hold office during good behaviour. 
They may, however, retire with full pay at the age of 70 years, if they so 
desire, and if they have served a period of ten years. 

The United States District Courts are the lowest of the Federal Courts, 
being the courts of original juiisdiction. There are 88 of these, each State 
and territory forming one or more districts. These Courts appoint Com- 
missioners, who have the power of Examining Magistrates, but may not 
finally adjudge and detennine, except in the Territory of Alaska, where they 
have jurisdiction equivalent to that of the Justices of the Peace and Probate 
Courts of the counties of the States. The United States District Courts 
try all criminal cases arising under the laws of the United States, as 
indicated above, including capital offences. 
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The Supremo Court consists of the Chief Justice and 8 Associate 
Justices, appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The United States is divided into 10 circuits, to each of which the 
Chief Justice or an Associate Justice is assigned. In each circuit there is a 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Cases from inferior courts are taken to the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals by appeal or to the Supreme Court either on 
appeal or writ of certiorari. That Court has also original jurisdiction in 
cases affecting foreign Ministers and those between the different States. The 
salary of the Chief Justice is 20,500 dollars, and that of each of the Associate 
Justices, 20,000 dollars. 

The Court of Claims has jurisdiction of suits based on claims against the 
Government founded on the Constitution and laws of the United States or 
arising out of contracts entered into with the Government and not sounding 
in tort. The United States Customs Court (formerly the Board of General 
Appraisers) lias jurisdiction in customs cases. The Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals passes upon appeals from decisions of the United States 
Customs Court involving questions as to the classification of merchandise 
under tariff Acts and the rates of duty to which various articles are liable, 
as well as appeals from decisions of ihe Patent Office. 

The District of Columbia, in which the seat of the National Government 
is located, has a Juvenile Court, a Municipal Court, a Police Court, a Supreme 
Court with a general jurisdiction which includes that of a United States 
District Court, and a Court of Appeals. 

Most of the more important territoiial and insular possessions of the 
United States, except the Philippines, liave two systems of Courts, one 
corresponding to the Courts of tlie States to adjudicate cases aiising under 
laws enacted by the territorial or insular legislatures, and the other, the 
United States Courts, to pass on cases involving Federal Law. The Philippine 
Islands Lave no Federal District Court. 

Finaace. 

The following table gives what the Tieasury terms ‘ Ordinary receipts and 
expenditures.’ ‘Ordinary receipts’ include leceipts from customs, internal 
revenue, direct tax, public lands, and ‘Miscellaneous,’ but do not include 
receipts from loans, premiums, or Treasury notes, or revenues of Post-Ofl5ce 
Department. ‘Ordinary expenses’ include disbursements for War, Navy, 
Indians, pensions, payments for interest, and ‘ Miscellanous,’ but do not 
include payments for premiums, principal of public debt, or disbursements 
for postal service paid from revenues thereof. 

On June 10, 1921, the President approved an Act to provide a National 
Budget System and an independent Audit of Goveinmeut Accounts. This 
provided for an annual budget system for the first time in the history of the 
United States. 


I. Fedekal. 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

ending 
June 30 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

ending 
June SO 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

1927 

1928 

1929 

4,129,394 

4,042,348 

4,033,260 

3,493,585 

3,643,520 

3.848,463 

1930 
1931 » 
19321 

4,177,942 

3,834,865 

4.085,120 

3,994,152 

4,014,942 

4,054,519 


1 Estimates. 
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These figures are exclusive of postal revenues and expenditures as well as 
of loans and payments on account of the principal of the public debt. 

Actual sources of revenue and branches of expenditure June 30, 1930 : — 


lievenue 

1929-30 

Expenditure 


1929-30 


Dollars 

; Civil Establishment: 


Dollars 

Customs . • . . . 

587,000,903 

Legislative . 


19,986,821 

Internal revenue . 


Executive . 


690,263 

Income tax .... 

2,410,986,977 

Dept, of State . 


14,170,409 

Miscellaneous internal 


Treasury Dept. . 


193,114,013 

revenue .... 

628,308,030 

War Dept. . 


453,524,973 

Miscellaneous receipts: 


Navy Dept. 


374,165,639 

Proceeds Government- 


Interior Dept. . 


290,027,906 

owned securities— 


Post Office Depc. 


58,199 

Foreign obligations — 


Dept, of Agriculture 


177,680,681 

Principal 

97,634,288 

Dept, of Commerce . 


54,299,100 

Interest .... 

141,931,519 

Dept, of Labor . 


10,654,406 

Railroad securities . 

11,485,515 

Dept, of Justice 


82,483,080 

All others .... 

8,785,658 

Independent bureaus 

and 


Trust fund receipts '<reap- 


offices 1 . 


49,405,746 

propnated for investment) 

46,397,682 

District of Columbia 


45,079,614 

Proceeds sale of surplus 


Public debt charges . 



property ; . . . 

15,880,587 

Sinking fund 


388,868,950 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

28,253.128 

Foreign repayments . 


109,760,860 

Other miscellaneous 

201,327,409 

Interest on public debt . 


659,847,613 



Postal deficit . 


91,714,451 



Panama Canal 


11,828,642 



Veteran’s Bureau . 


446,955,630 



Shipping board 


31,695,169 



Agricultural Marketing Fund 

149,958,274 



All others 


389,602,262 



Total expenditures charge- 


Total ordinary receipts (all 


able against ordinary 


items) 

4,177,941,702 

receipts 

• 

3,994,152,487 


1 Included among others are Interstate Commerce Commission, Smithsonian Institute 
and National Museum. 


Estimates for the years ending June 30, 1931 and 1932 (in thousands of 
dollars) : — 


Revenue 

1931 

1932 

Expenditure 

1931 

1932 

Prom Customs 

502,000 

612,000 

General Expenditure* 

2,412,358 

2,446,623 

From Internal 


Interest on Public Debt 

' 603,000 

581,000 

Revenue : 



Refunds of Interna 

Miscel- 



Revenue . . . 

98,611 

96,631 

laneous 

623,000 

676,000 

Postal deficit . . . 

111,202 

114,041 

Income tax . 

2,190,000 

2,260,000 

Panama Canal . . . 

11,697 

11,906 

From sales of 

Agricultural marketing 

surplus pro- 

1 


loan fund .... 

100,000 

75,000 

perty . 

15,127 

15,303 ; 

Shipping Board . , . 

47,585 

76,460 

From miscella- 


Government Life Insur. 

85,621 

27,888 

neous sources . 

Total ordinary 
receipts (esti- 

504,788 

1 

521,817 j 

Civil Service Pensions 

Other 

Total expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts 

1 20,850 

1 574,118 

20.850 

604,280 







mated . 

3,834,865 

4,085,120 j 

(all items) , 

4,014,942 

4,054,619 


• Expenditure on Legislative and Executive Departments, and Independent Establish- 
ments, 
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On June 30, 1930, the cash balance in the general fund of the Treasury, 
exclusive of the gold reserve against United States notes and tnist funds, 
held for the redemption of gold and silver certificates and Treasury notes of 
1890, for which they are pledged, and after deducting current liabilities, 
amounted to 318,607,168 dollars. 

National debt on June 30 of the years shown : — 


Year 

Gross Debt 

Year 

Gross Debt 

1915 

Dollars 

1,191,264,068 

1926 

Dollars 

19,643,183,079 

18,510,174,266 

1920 

24,297,918,412 

22,349,687,758 

1927 

1923 

1928 

17,604,290,563 

16,931,197,748 

1924 

21,251,120,427 

1929 

1925 

20,516,272,175 

1930 

16,185,308,299 


The gross debt on June 30, 1930, was made up as follows : — Debt bearing 
no interest, 231,700,579 dollars ; matured debt on which interest has ceased, 
31,715,370 dollars ; and interest-bearing debt (between 2 and per cent.), 
15,921,892,350 dollars. The netdebt, including matured interest obligations, 
etc. — that is, what remains after deducting the cash in the Ti-easury from the 
gross debt plus matured interest obligations, etc., was 15,985,382,829 dollars. 

State Finance. 

The revenues required for the administration of the separate States are de- 
rived from direct taxation, chiefly in the form of a tax on property, real and 
personal ; and the greater part of such revenue is collected and expended by 
the local authorities, county, township, or school district. 

For details see the separate States. 


Defence. 

I. Army. 

The Army of the United States, as authorised under the Act of Congress 
of June 4, 1920, consists of the Regular Army, the National Guard while 
in the service of the United States, and the Organised Reserves, including 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

Original or first enlistments in the Regular Army are for one or three 
years at the option of the soldier, but all re-enlistments are for three-year 
periods. Enlisted men are classified in seven grades. The pay of the 
lowest grade, or private, is 21 dollars per month (about 4 shillings a day at 
normal exchange rates), and that of the highest grade, or master sergeant, 
is 126 dollars per month. In addition enlisted men receive an increase of 
6 per cent, of their base pay for each 4 years of service in the army, the 
total increase not to exceed 25 per cent. Certain enlisted men also receive 
additional pay as specialists, the maximum addition under this head being 
30 dollars per month. 

The strength of the Regular Army, as authorised by Congress for the 
year 1930, was 12,322 officers and 118,750 enlisted men exclusive of 
rhilippine Scouts for whom the appropriations allow of 6,445. The 
authorised number of warrant officers is 1,089. 

The actual strength at the end of June, 1930, was 137,645 all ranks. 
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The war organisation and establishments of the Eegular Army on 
mobilisation are as follows : — 

Army Corps . . 87,196 Infantry Brigade . 6,116 

Infantry Division . 21,133 Artillery Brigade . 5,340 

Cavalry Division . 9,762 

For plans of mobilisation, war and demobilisation the United States is 
divided into 3 Army areas, which for administration and training are sub- 
divided into 9 Corps areas. 

At the end of June, 1930, the United States Army troops stationed 
abroad were as follows : — 

Philippines . . . 11,232 Alaska . . . 315 

Hawaii . . . 15,155 Nicaragua . . . 280 ^ 

Panama . . . 9,302 Miscellaneous . 1,544 ^ 

China .... 1,008 

Porto Rico . . . 1,098 Total . . 39,934 

1 Interoceanic Canal Suivej'. 

• Including tioop.s en route, military attaches, etc. 


The peace organisation of the Army is as follow : — 



Brigade 

Ildqrs. 

Regiments 

Battalions 

Squadrons 

Companies i 


Active 

Inactive 

Active 

Inactive 

Active 

Inactu e 

i 

< 

Inactive 

Active 

Inactive 

Infantry .... 

17 

7 

3S* 

15 



4 


_ 

6 

! 12 

Tanks .... 

— 


‘2* 

— 

— 

— 


— 

7*1 (1 

Cavaliy 

2 

4 

15* 

8 

— 

— 

2* 

1 

1 

3 

Artillery : Field 

5 

11 

21* 

27 

1* 

3 

— 

— 

2 

13 

Coast . . 

1 

2 

30* 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 * - 

Engineering . . , 

— 

— 

8 * 

10 

1 

28 

2* 

1 

— 1 13 

Air Service . . . 

— - 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

58 

45 

- 31 

Quarterma.ster Corots 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3* 

17 

— 

— 

17 

240 

Medical Department. 

— 

— 

4* 

15 

— 

— 

1* 

2 

— 13(> 

Ordnance Depaitment 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

85* 

20 

Signal Corps . . . 
Chemical Warfare 

— 




1 

13 

— 

i 

21 17 

Service 


— 

1* 


— 

— 

— 

1 — 

2 

2 


1 Includes batteries, troops, sections, and similar separate units, and hospitals. 
• Includes units which are partially inactive. 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps consists of officers of all grades, including 
general officers, organised into sections corresponding to the various branches 
of the Regular Army. In the higher grades it is at present composed princi- 
pally of men who served as officers during the World War, and on June 30, 
1930, had a strength of 113,523. These officers may be called for training 
not exceeding 15 days each year, and with their own consent may be 
ordered to active service at any time and for any period, provided that the 
appropriations for the purpose are not exceeded. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, maintained for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the strength of the Officeis’ Reserve Corps, is organised into units at 
civil educational establishments. It is divided into a Senior Division, 
formed mainly at the universities, and a Junior Division, formed mainly at 
the secondary schools. On June 30, 1930, 114,364 students were enrolled 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, of whom 73,030 were enrolled in 
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senior units and 41,334 in junior units. Students of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps before being commissioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
must complete the four years’ military training prescribed, which includes 
one summer training camp of a period of six weeks each. 

The Enlisted Reserve Corps consists of men voluntarily enlisted therein 
who have qualifications making them eligible for enlistment in the Regular 
Army. On June 30, 1930, the Enlisted Reserve Corps had a strength of 
4,721. Provided the appropriations for the purpose are not exceeded, 
enlisted reservists may be called up for training not exceeding fifteen days 
each year, and with their own consent may be ordered to active service at 
any time and for any period. 

The National Guard, or organised militia, is maintained by the several 
States and Territories (including the District of Columbia, the Hawaian 
Islands and Porto Rico) with the aid of grants from the Federal Government. 
It is organised into the same arms of the service as the Regular Army, and is 
supplied by the Federal Government with unifoims, arms, and equipment of 
the same type as issued to the Regular Army. Service in the National Guard 
IS purely voluntary. When Congress shall have authorised the use of the 
armed land forces of the United States for any purpose requiring the use of 
troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, the President mav draft into 
the military service of the United States any or all members of tne National 
Guard, to serve for the period of tlie war or emergency. In certain 
emergencies the President may also call forth the National Guard, for 
service within the continental limits of the United States, without reference 
to Congress. The strength of the National Guard as authorised by law 
in enlisted men is 800 men for each Senator and Representative in Congress 
with such strength as the President may decide for the District of Columbia, 
the Tenitories of Porto Rico and Hawaii, Alaska and the Canal Zone. The 
maximum strength of the National Guaid for the present as fixed by the 
Secretary of War is 190,000 officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men. The 
actual strength on June 30, 1930, was 1*2,732 officers, 198 warrant officers, 
and 169,785 enlisted men. Enlistment is for three years, wuth re-enlist- 
ments for one year or three years. Minimum training required includes 48 
drill periods yearly, each of not less than one and one-half hours’ duration, in 
addition to nfteen days’ training in encampments or manoeuvres. Pay is 
provided for the 15 days’ training in encampments at the same rate as for 
the Regular Army, while each drill period is considered approximately 
equal to a day’s service for pay purposes. 

Citizens’ military training camps are opeiated during the summer months, 
at which thousands of young men acquire military training each year, with- 
out cost to themselves. Four courses are provided, the highest of which 
has as its object the training of non-commissioned officers and specialists of 
the Regular Army, National Guard, and Organised Reserves with a view to 
qualifying them for service as officers in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Civilians 
attending the highest course must have had prior military training equal to 
that obtainable in the three lower courses. 

The President is Commander-in-Cliief of both the Army and the Navy. 
The Secretary of War controls the Army with the aid of two Assistant Secre- 
taries and a Chief of Staff. The former have supervision of the procurement 
of all military supplies, and are charged with the mobilisation of industrial 
establishments for wartime needs, while the latter is entrasted with the 
general supervision of the Army. • 

Although the infantry during the war were chiefly armed with a modified 
Enfield rifle, the Springfield rifle, of American design, remains the standard 
small arm. The approved calibres of mobile artillery are as follows : — 
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for the light . . .75 mm. gun and 105 mm. howitzer 

for the medium . .4*7 inch gun and 165 mm. howitzer 

for the heavy . .165 mm. gun and 8 inch howitzer. 

The 155 mm. howitzer is now issued in lieu of the 105 mm. howitzer for the 
light mobile artillery, pending the development and production of a satis- 
factory 105 mm. howitzer. The most powerful mobile gun is a 14-inch gun 
on railway carriage. The most powerful gun is a 16-inch gun on barbette 
carriage. 

In the Budget for 1930-31, 339,906,459 dollars were voted for the army 
including 36,910,058 dollars tor the air corps. 

II. Navy. 

As provided under the terms of the Washington Treaty of August 17, 
1923, and the London Treaty of October 29, 1930, the United States will 
have 16 capital ships. The replacement tonnage allowed for capital ships 
is the same as for the British Navy, viz. 525,000 tons. As authorised by 
Congress, the Navy Department has completed important alterations to 
the seven oldest battleships, and has requested funds fiom Congress for 
modernising three more. These alterations consist of, first, the installa- 
tion of additional protection against submarine attack ; second, the installa- 
tion of anti-aircraft deck protection ; third, the substitution of tiipod masts 
for the cage type ; and various other improvements of less importance. 
Increased angle of elevation has been given to the last four battleships 
modernised, and is proposed for the five next in age. No increase in eleva- 
tion has been made in the case of the three oldest battleships of the 15 
retained on the effective list. Eight 10,000-ton cruisers have been completed, 
and seven more are in process of construction. An aircraft carrier of 13,800 
tons is in progress, the cost of which will approach 20,000,000 dollars. 

The Air Service is an integral part of the Fleet. For the fiscal year 
1930-31 a sum of 32,033,211 dollars is devoted to it. This sum is exclusive 
of personnel and certain establishment charges. In addition, authority was 
given to enter into certain contracts which will involve the expenditure of 
10,000,000 dollars in future years. 

The gross naval expenditures have recently been as follows : 1928-29, 
364,233,362 dollars ; 1929-30, 366,060,389 dollars. For the fiscal year 1930- 
31, the naval appropriation, including deficiency bills, is 382,505,193 dollars, 
which provides for continuing the construction of seven cruisers (Nos. 32-38), 
one aircraft carrier, and three submarines. For the fiscal year 1931-32, 
the naval estimate presented to Congress is for 349,628,298 dollars. Three 
additional cruisers are authorized by Congress, but no funds appropriated ; 
their building is restricted as to date of commencement by Art. 18 of the 
London Treaty. 

The total number of enlisted men, according to the current appropria- 
tion, was 84,500. Naval officers number 8,985. The Marine Corps, which 
is largely employed as an expeditionary force, consists of 1,208 officers and 
18,172 men. 

The American Navy is administered by the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
head of the executive department, known as the Department of the Navy. 
The Secretary has an Advisory Council, the most important Naval member 
of which is the Chief of Operations, who is charged by law with the operations 
of the Fleet and with the preparations and readiness of plans for its use in 
war. The other members of the Council are the 2 Assistant Secretaries (one for 
Aviation) of the Navy ; the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, handling 
principally the officer and enlisted personnel of the Navy and the Chiefs of the 
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following bureaux ; Construction and Repair ; Engineering ; Aeronautics (con- 
stituted^! 921-22); Supplies and Accounts; Yards and Docks ; Ordnance ; and 
Medicine and Surgery ; also the Commandant of the Marine Corps and the 
Judge Advocate-General. The Chief of Operations is also President of the 
Naval General Board, which is an advisory body of senior officers, and is 
consulted on important questions of policy, including the number, types 
and characteristics of ships that should constitute the Fleet. 

The Government navy yards are at Portsmouth, N.H. ; Boston, Mass. ; 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, D.C. ; Norfolk, Va. ; 
Charleston, S.C. ; Mare Island, Cal. ; Puget Sound, Wash. ; and Pearl 
Harbour, Hawaii, all of which yards are equipped for certain types of new 
construction as well as for handling repairs to units of the fleet. In addition 
there are naval stations at Newport, R. I. ; New London, Conn. ; Key West, Fla. ; 
Pensacola, Fla. ; New Orleans, La. ; San Diego, Cal. ; Guantanamo, Cuba ; 
Tutuila, Samoa; Cavite, P.I. ; Guam; St. Thomas, W.I. ; Balboa, C.Z. 
The naval training stations are at Hampton Roads, Va. ; San Diego, Cal. ; 
Newport, R.I. ; and Great Lakes, 111. A 20-year development programme 
for navy yards and naval bases has been approved by the Secretary, but no 
considerable appropriations have been granted to further the programme. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Fleets have been united in a single command as 
the ‘United States Fleet.’ 

The following is a classified statement of the strength of the United 
States Navy on October 31, 1929 and 1930, based on data furnished by the 
U.S. Navy Department : — 


As at October 31. 




1929 

1930 

Battleships . 


18 

18 

Aircraft carriers . 


8 

3 

Oruisers. 2nd line . 


8 

3 

Light Cruisers, 1st line 


10 

15^ 

Light Cruisers, 2nd line 


2 

1 

Destroyers, 1st line 

- • • • i 

223 

214 

Destroyers, 2iid line 


25 

19 

Fleet Submarines 


4 

6« 

Submarines, Ist line , 


108 

84 

Submarines, 2nd line . 


10 

17 


* Excluding 9 building or completing. 

• Excluding 1 under construction. 


The following table shows the existing American Navy. In the armament 
column, guns ot lesser calibre than 3 inch are not given. All battleships 
carry 3 seaplanes ; light cruisers, fitst line, carry 2. 


Date of 
intended 
ecrapping 


Name 


First Line Battleships, 




Armour 

Principal Armament 

h 

ti 

■g? 

1?. 

CQ b) :r 

r 


1 

I| 


1 % 


Tons ins. ins. knots 


1981-32 

1985 

Wyoming* . .1 
Arkansas . . 1 

26,100 

11 

11 

12 12in.; 16 Sin. ; 8 Sin 

- 

28,000 

20-5 

1985 1 

Texas . • 
New York . ./ 

27,000 

12 

14 

lOUln.; 16 5in.; 8 Sin 


28,100 

21 


^ Wyoming is being rendered liielFective for use as a training ship. 

Q2 
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Armour i 

!= 

u 

® 

® 5 
• 9. 

Date of 


' 


ae j 

intended 

scrapping 

Name 

i 

§ 1 

S 2 S 
mP I 

Belt 

M 1 Principal Armament 


fcO ^ 

II 

4= 


Tons ins. 


knots 


1936 1 

1937 1 

Nevada . . . 
Oklahoma . . 
Pennsylvania .1 
Arizona . . ./ 

2S700 

28,900 

32,100 

}l31 

14 

18 

18 

flO 14in.; 12 Sin.; 8\ 
\ Sin. A. A. J 

12 14in.; 14 5in ; 8 3in. 

-{ 

A 

26.500 
24,800 

31.500 
34,000 

1938 

1939 

1939 

Mississippi 

New Mexico . 
Idaho . . .1 

32,000 

14 

18 

12 14in,; 12 5in.; 8 Sin. 

2 

32,000 

1940 

1941 

Tennessee 

California 

.32,300 

32,600 

}14 

IS 

/12 14in.; 12 5in.; 8\ 
b 5m. A. A. / 

2 

28,500 

1941 

1942 

1942 

Man land . .1 

W. Virginia ./ 
Colorado . 

31.500 

32.500 

16 

18 

(8 16in.; 12 5m.; 8\\ 
X 5m. A. A. J j 

i 

2 

28,000 


Laid down 


Light Cruisers {First Line). 

Armour 


1928 

1920 

1927 


1918- 

1920 


Aucusta. , .-v 

Chester . • . 






Chicago . . . 1 
Houston . . j 

10,000 

U belt 
3 deck 

0 8m.; 4 5in A. A 

G 

107,000 

Louisville . . 1 






Northampton 
Pensacola . . 1 
Salt Lake City / 
Omaha . . .. 
Milwaukee . . 
Cincinnati . . 

10,000 

H belt 
3 deck 

10 8m.; 4 6in. A A. 

6 

107,000 

Paleigh . . . 

Detroit . . . . 
Richmond . . 
Concord . . 

Trenton . . , 

7,050- 

2 belt 
deck 

12 6in ; 4 3in, A A. 

6 

90,000 


Marblehead . ^ 
Memphis . . 




1 



In addition, there are the old light cruisers J)emer and Galveaton, which are still 
retained on the effective list, though of very little fighting value, and out of commission, 
pending disposal. The old light cruiser Olympia is also being retained as a fioating museum. 


Aircraft Carriers. 


1911 

Langley. . . 

10,286 


4 5m. 


7,160 I 

15 

1920' 

1921 

Saratoga . .\\ 
Lexington . . / 1 

88,000 

- 

8 8in.; 12 Sin. 

- 

180,000 ' 

S3i 


Other vessels of the United States navy may be summarised. There are 
4 mine-layers ; 6 modem and 2 old river gunboats ; about 26 small * eagle ’ 
patrol vessels, and 26 submarine-chaser patrol vessels ; 8 old gunboats and 
yachts rated as patrol vessels ; 8 tenders for destroyers, 2 for aircraft, and 
7 for submarines ; 3 repair ships ; 4 colliers and 19 oilers ; and a large number 
of miscellaneous auxiliaries, mine-sweepers and tugs. 

The first-line submarine flotilla includes 49 of the S class, 600-993 tons 
(6 of which have been ear-marked for early disposal), 6 fleet submarines built, 
1 building and 2 authorised and appropriated for, but not yet begun— a total 
of 55 completed units. 
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Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 


Public lands, unappropriated and unreserved, as reported by the United 
States General Land Office, on July 1, 1929, totalled 189,854,407 acres. 
They were situated m the following States: 


States 

Aci es 

States 

Acies 

States 

Acres 

Arizona 
Arkansas . 
California . 
Colorado . 
Florida 

Idaho 

. 10,011,867 
205,933 
. 20,209,421 
. 8,218,875 

13,855 
. 10,734,420 

Minnesota . 
Montana . 
Nebraska . 
Nevada 

New Mexieo 
North Dakota 

197,996 
. 6,900,144 

28,960 
. 53,233,623 
. 10,282,582 
152,113 

Oregon 

South Dakota 
Utah . 
Washington 
Wyoming . 

18,227,141 

402,070 

25,147,867 

951,903 

17,035,537 


According to census returns the total acreage of farms and the improved 
acreage have been as follows. 


Years 

1 Farm area. 
Acres 

Improved area. 
Acres • 

Value of 
farm propertv 

Value of products 
in preceding vear 



* 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1900 

838,591,774 

414,498,487 

20,439,901,164 

4,717,069,973 

1910 

878,798,325 

478,451,750 , 

40,991,449,090 

8,494,230,-307 

1920 

955,883,715 

503,073,007 j 

77,924,100,338 

21,425,623,614 

1925 

924,319,352 

505,027,400 | 

57,017,740,040 

— 


1 Crop land plus plougliable i)asture. 


According to census returns the numbers of farms of different sizes 
were : — 


Acres 

1910 

1920 

1925 

Under 3 acres .... 

18,033 

20,350 

15,151 

3 and under 10 

317,010 

268,422 

363,384 

10 ,, 20 

504,123 

1,414,376 

507,763 

588,049 

20 ,, 50 . . 

1,503,732 

1,450,643 

50 ,, 100 . 

1,438,069 

1,474,745 

1,421,078 

100 ,, 500 . 

2,494,461 

2,456,107 1 

2,326,155* 

500 ,, 1,000 

125,295 

1 149,819 i 

143,852 

1,000 and over . 

50,135 

67,406 

63,328 

Total 

^ 6,361,502 

6,448,343 

6,371,640 


In 1925 there were 6,371,640 farms, of which 3,868,832 were operated by 
owners, 40,700 by managers, and 2,462,608 by tenants. 

The farm population on January 1, 1929, was estimated at 27,611,000, a 
decrease of 188,000 over January 1, 1928, while the latter was a decrease of 
154,000 over that of 1927. 

The estimated gross value at farm of all crops was, in 1928, 9,806,442,000 
dollars ; in 1929, 8,675,420,000 dollars ; and in 1930, 6,274,824,000 dollars. 
Of animals and products, gross value in 1927 was 6,979,781,000 dollars ; in 
1928, 6,205,420,000 dollars ; in 1929, 6,426,014,000 dollars. 

The areas and produce of the principal cereal crops for three years are 
shown in the subjoined tables. 
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1928 


1929 

Bush.^ 


1980 


Orops 

1,000 

1,000 

Bush. 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

Bush. 


Acres 

Bushels 

Acre 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acre 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acre 

Oorn 

100,763 

2,818,901 

28'0 

97,8'>6 ' 

2,614,132 

26*7 

100,820 

2,081,048 

20-6 

Wheat . 

58,272 

914,870 

16-7 

61,464 

809,176 

13-2 

59,163 

850,965 

14*4 

Oats 

41,734 

1,439,407 

34 5 

40,043 

1 228,309 

30-7 

41,598 

1,402,026 

33-7 


The chief wheat-growing States (1930) are (yield in thousands of bushels) : 
North Dakota, yielding 99,807; Kansas, 168,862; Montana, 33,698; 
Nebraska, 73,275; Washington, 40,065 ; South Dakota, 40,840; Illinois, 
41,962; Oklahoma, 83,696; Idaho, 28,223 ; Ohio, 28,716; Indiana, 29,058 ; 
Oregon, 23,391; Colorado, 21,780; Minnesota, 21,525 ; Pennsylvania, 
25,236; Michigan, 19,336. Other crops in 1928, 1929 and 1930 were: — 




1928 



1929 



1930 


Crops 

1,000 

1,000 

Bush 

1,000 

1,000 

Bush 

1,000 

1,000 

Bush 


Acres 

Bushels 

per 

Acre 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acre 

Acres 

Bushels 

per 

Acre 

Rye 

3,480 

43,866 

12*5 

8,331 

41,911 

302,892 

12 6 

3,722 

50,234 

18 -5 

Barley . 

12,598 

357,487 

28-4 

13,068 

731 

23-2 

12,437 

325,893 

26*2 

Buckwheat . 

749 

13,148 

17 6 

11,620 

15*8 

658 

8,975 

18*6 

Flaxseed 

2,675 

19,928 

7-4 

3,050 

17,049 

5*6 

3,946 

23,682 

60 

Rice 

977 

43,240 

43*3 

868 

40,462 

46-6 

960 

41,807 

43*1 

Potatoes . 

3,837 

465,350 

121 -3 

8,338 

359,048 

107*6 

8,394 

361,090 

106 4 

Sweet Potatoes; 

810 

77,661 

95-9 

821 

84,521 

102 9 

838 

71,154 

84*9 


Production of hay, both tame and wild, in 1930, was 94,767,000 tons 
from 72,609,000 acres; value, 1,136,294,000 dollars. Tame hay grown in 
1930 from 58,473,000 acres weighed 82,656,000 tons, and was valued at 
1,048,205,000 dollars; wild hay grown in 1930 from 14,136,000 acres 
weighed 12,111,000 tons, and was valued at 87,089,000 dollars. 

The output of cane sugar in 1927-28 amounted to 141,587,137 pounds ; 
for 1928-29, 264,106,804 pounds ; and for 1929-30, 400,000,000 pounds. 
All these figures are for Louisiana only. The beet sugar production in 1927-28 
amounted to 2,186,000,000 pounds ; 1928-29, 2,122,000,000 pounds ; and in 
1929-30, 2,036,000,000 pounds 

Cotton acreage and production (excluding ‘linters*), for the last six 
years were : — 


Years 

Acres 

harvested 

Bales 

(500 lbs. gross) 

Years 

Acres 

harvested 

Bales 

(500 lbs. gross) 

1925 

1926 

1927 

46.063.000 

47.087.000 

40.138.000 

16,103,679 

17,977,874 

12,966,043 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 45,826,000 

45.793.000 

45.218.000 

14 477,874 

14.828.000 

14.243.000 


The cotton production in 1930 was grown in the following States (in 
bales, 500 lbs, gross); Texas, 4,100,000; Mississippi, 1,500,000; Alabama, 
1,495,000; Georgia, 1.626,000; Oklahoma, 900,000 ; Arkansas, 910,000 ; 
North Carolina, 795,000 ; South Carolina, 1,040,000 ; Louisiana, 710,000 ; 
Tennessee. 400,000 ; Missouri, 100,000 ; Arizona, 160,000 ; California, 
260 000 ; Virginia, 42,000 ; Florida, 50,000 ; all other, 106,000. 
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In 1930 there were under tobacco 2,110,000 acres (2,040,300 acres in 
1929), which yielded 1,610,308,000 lbs. of tobacco (1,624,677,000 lbs. 
in 1929). The chief tobacco-growing States (1930) were North* Carolina, 

779.000 acres, yielding 635,195,000 lbs. ; Kentucky, 607,500 acres, 
yielding 311,609,000 lbs. ; Virginia, 174,000 acres, yielding 88,200,000 
lbs,; South Carolina, 129,000 acres, yielding 94,170,000 lbs. ; Tennessee, 
151,800 acres, yielding 120,903,000 lbs. ; Georgia, 127,000 acres, yield- 
ing 104,994,000 lbs. ; Pennsylvania, 39,500 acres, yielding 38,118,000 
lbs. ; Wisconsin, 43,000 acres, yielding 52,900,000 lbs. ; Connecticut, 
23,400 acres, yielding 32,105,000 lbs. ; Maryland, 34,000 acres, yielding 

18.190.000 lbs. ; Ohio, 48,800 acres, yielding 46,376,000 lbs. ; Massachu- 
setts, 8,100 acres, yielding 11,397,000 lbs. ; Florida, 12,300 acres, yielding 

11.008.000 lbs. ; Indiana, 16,400 acres, yielding 11,382,000 lbs. ; West Virginia, 
7,200 acres, yielding 4,896,000 lbs. ; Missouri, 5,200 acres, yielding 

4.680.000 lbs, ; New York, 800 acres, yielding 760,000 lbs. ; Louisiana, 

1.000 acres, yielding 480,000 lbs. 

The following table exhibits the number of farm animals in 1910 
(April 15), 1920 (January 1), 1927 and 1930 (January 1). 


Live Stock 

1910 

(Census) 

1920 

(Census) 

1927 

(Estimate) 

1930 

(Estimate) 

Horses 

19,833,113 

19,767,161 

15,133,000 

13,440,000 

Mules 

4,209,769 

1 6,432,391 

5,652,000 1 

5,322,000 

Cattle of all kinds 

61,803,^66 

66,639,000 

56,832,000 ! 

67,967,000 

Sheep 

52,447,861 

1 35,033,616 

41,881,000 

s 48,913,000 

Swine 

58,186,676 

1 69,346,409 

54.788,000 

' 52,600,000 


Total value of all farm animals in the United States on January 1, 1929, 
was 6,003,598,000 dollars ; on January 1, 1930, 5,864,969,000 dollars. 

In 1929, 1,597,027,000 lbs. of butter, 483,933,000 lbs. of cheese, and 

2.206.648.000 lbs. of condensed and evaporated milk were produced. 

In 1927 the estimated production of wool was 332,014,000 pounds ; 
in 1928, 355,615,000 pounds ; and in 1929, 363,447,000 pounds. 

The census reports for 1927 show that the value of canned vegetables 
was 234,259,659 dollars; of canned fruits, 101,730,609 dollars; of dried 
fruits, 64,167,036 dollars. The total value of canned fruit and vegetable 
products, in 1927, was 553,925,051 dollars. 

II. Forests and Forestry. 

The United States forests cover 469,500,000 acres, or about one-fifth of 
the whole country. The classification is as follows: — Virgin timber, 

138.100.000 acres; second growth of saw timber size, 113,800,000 acres; 
second growth of cordwoodsize or smaller, 136,400,000 acres ; non-producing 
and idle land, 81,200,000 acres. Ownership of forest land is distributed as 
follows: Federal Government, 89,100,000 acres; States, 10,600,000 acres; 
local bodies, 700,000 acres ; large private owners, 182,200,000 acres ; small 
owners, 187,000,000 acres. 

The net area of the 149 national forests administered by the U.S. Forest 
Service was on July 1, 1930, 160,090,817 acres. 

The receipts from the National Forests for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929, was 6,299,801 dollars. 

It is estimated that 1,080,000,000 cubic feet of timber is destroyed 
annually by fire in the forests of the United States, while 1,300,000,000 
cubic feet is destroyed by insects, disease, and windfall. 
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III. Mining. 

The following are the statistics of the metallic products of the United 
States in 1928 and 1929 (long tons, 2,240 lbs. ; short tons, 2,000 lbs.). 
The values are : For iron, at point of production ; for nickel and platinum, the 
values at New York City ; for copper, lead and zinc, the values are those of sales ; 
for quicksilver, the value at New York. 


Metallic Products. 

1928 

1929 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Pig-iron .... long tons 
Silver (commercial value) troy oz. 
Gold .... 

Copper .... pounds 

Refined Lead . . . short tons 

Zinc .... ,, 

Quicksilver . . . ' flasks 

Aluminium . . . pounds 

Tin (metallic equivalent) short tons 
Platinum & allied metals troy oz. 
Antimomal lead . . short tons 

Nickel .... ,, 

38,303,690 

58,462,507 

2,233.251 

1,825,900,393 

626,202 

591,525 

18,108 

' 210,000,000 
47' 

' 59,03^ 

33,0‘')8 
522 

Dollars 

661,^51,270 

84,200,567 

49,165,400 

262,930,000 

72.639.000 

72.166.000 
2,207,003 

47.890.000 
47,400 

4,692,786 

8,978,318 

291,836 

U.549,101 
61,327,868 
2,208,386 
2,002,863,135 
072,498 
611,209 
23.998 
225,000,000 
39 
47,077 
25,669 ; 
340 

Dollars 

731,858,075 

32,687,754 

45,661,400 

352,504,000 

84.735.000 

80.680.000 
2,892,638 

51,864.000 

35,600 

3,121,471 

3,267,095 

207,273 

Total value (metallic) 

— 

1.284,580,000 

- 

1,475,900,000 


1 Of 75 avoirdupois pounds net. 


Iron ore mined in 1930 totalled 58,359,000 gross tons, of which 55,094,000 
tons, valued at 145,880,000 doliais, was shipped. 

The following are statistics of the principal non -metallic minerals for 
two years : — 


Non-Metallic Products 

1928 

1929 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Bituminous coal 

. short tons 

' 500,744,970 

Dollars 

933,774,000 

532,8.52,000 

Dollars 

990,175,000 

Pennsylvania anthracite . long tons 

67,276,062 

393,687,690 

68,429,000 

188,912.000 

893,500,000 

Stone 

short tons 

: 133,869,510 

196,820,697 

199,922,000 

Petroleum 

. . 1 barrels 

901,474,000 

1,054,880,000 

1,007,323,000 

1,280,417,000 

Natural Gas 

1000 cubic feet 

1,568,139,000 

863,726,000 

1,860,000,000 

172,027,4521 

419,000,000 

Cement 

. . 2 barrels 

178,0.51,977 

8,074,700 

278,883,042 

255,104,506 

Salt 

. short tons 

26,772,568 

8,543,560 

27,384,695 

Phosphate rock 

. long tons 

3,501,406 

12,443,179 

3,761,164 

13,153,259 

Coke 

short tons 

, 52,80.6,828 

•2.52,833,760 

59,883,846 

4,260,000 

•278,994,592 

Lime 

» »» 

, 4,458,412 

36,449,635 

33,887,000 

Borates . 


131,000 
! 11,767 

3,999,773 ' 

169,870 

4,515,875 

Arsenious oxide 

• »» 

785,873 

14,646 

883,771 

Total value (non 

-metallic) 

1 - 

4,091,120,000 


4,343,000,000 


I Of 42 gallons. 2 of 876 lbs. net. » Not included in total value. 


The approximate total value of the mineral products in 1927 was 

6.580.000. 000 dollars; in 1928, 5,384,900,000 dollars; and in 1929, 

6.830.000. 000 dollars. 

Oil production in 1929 included 1,007,828,000 barrels of crude petroleum 
(901,474,000 barrels in 1928), 52,271,000 barrels of natural gasolene 
(42,820,000 barrels in 1928), and 3,055,000 barrels of benzol (2,809,000 barrels 
in 1928). Total value at wells of crude petroleum was 1,280,41 7,000 dollars ; 
average price, 1*27 dollars. Number of new oil wells, 1929, was 16,672 
(12,526 in 1928) ; number of old wells abandoned, 15,172 ; number of 
producing wells, December 31, 1929, 328,200, a gain of 400 over 1928. 
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Refinery consumption in 1929 totalled 987,708,000 barrels, of which 
912,191,000 barrels were domestic crude, and 76,617,000 barrels were foreign 
crude petroleum. Production of motor fuel in 1929 was 18,464,606,000 
gallons or 439,893,000 barrels. Output of natural gas, 1929, was 1,917,693 
M cubic feet ; domestic consumption, 1,917,451 M cubic feet, of which 
81 per cent, was for industrial purposes. 

The precious metals in 1929 were mined mainly in California, Alaska, 
South Dakota, Utah and Colorado for gold, and Utah, Montana, Idaho, 
Arizona, Nevada, and Colorado for silver. The production of gold and silver 
in the United States from 1792 to 1929 was as follows : — 



Gold 

Silver 

Year 

Quantity 

j Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1792-1847 . . . 
1848-1872 . . . 
1873-1920 . . . 

0x8. troy 
1,186,077 
58,279,781 
159,728,469 

Dollars 

24,537,000 

1,204,750,000 

3.301,880,500 

Ozs troy 
309,600 
118,568,200 
2,997,647,727 

Dollars 

404,500 

157,749,900 

2,827,133,188 

Total . . 

210,195,227 

4,531,167,500 ! 

3,116,525,427 

; 2,485,287,588 


Precious stones are found in considerable varieties in the United States, 
including sappliires (in Montana), turquoise, tourmaline, garnets, beryl, 
agates, amethyst, ruby, topaz, &c. 


IV. Manufactures. 

The following table shows the condition of manufacturing industries in the 
United States as reported at each census from 1904 to 1929. The censuses 
of 1921 and later years cover establishments with products valued at 5,000 
dollars or more, whereas at prior censuses the corresponding limit was 500 
dollars. The change affects very slightly the totals as establishments of 
this class in 1921 (53,999) while representing 21*6 per cent, of the total 
number of establishments, only reported six-tenths of one per cent, of 
the total number of wage earners and three-tenths of one per cent, of the 
total value of products. 


Year 

Number of 
Establish- 
ments 

Wage 

earners 

(average 

number) 

I ^ materials^ product* 

1 Expressed in thousands of dollars 

Primary 

horse- 

power 

1904 

216,180 

5,468,883 

1 2,610,445 j 8,500,208 

1 

14,793,903 

18,487,707 

1909 

268,491 

6,015,046 

8,427,088 12,142,791 

20,672,052 

18,675,376 

1914 » 

272,402 

7,022,382 

4,067.096 1 14,347,730 

24,203,698 

22,288.070 

1919 

274,402 

9,089,171 

10,459,743 37,252,715 

62,151,721 

29,323,653 

1921 

196,098 

1 6,944,316 

8,200,359 25,291,734 

43,618,666 

— 

1923 

196 182 

8,776,646 

11,007,851 34,683,915 

60,520,574 

33,092,222 

1925 ‘ 

187,224 

8,381,511 

10,727.837 35,896,886 

, 62,668.259 

35,766,944 

1927 

191,866 

8,349,755 

10,848,803 35,138,137 1 

[ 62,718,347 

38,825,681 

1929 

206,566 

8,742,761 1 

11,421,631 87,730,464 

I 69,417,515 

• 


» Including supplies (except for 1929, in which cost of mill or shop supplies is 
excluded), containers for products, fuel, and power. 

* Lesa cost of materials, containers for producta, fuel, and purchased electric power. 

* Data for establishments engaged in automobile repairing for 1914 to 1919, and for 
poultry killing and dressing for 1914 to 1925 have been omitted, as no data have been 
collected for these industries at subsequent dates. 

• Figures for 1926 exclude establishments for coffee roasting and spice grinding 
included other years. 

• Not yet available. 
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For comparison of broad types of manufacturing, the industries covered 
by the census of manufactures have been divided into 16 general groups. 
The following table presents statistics for these groups : — 


Group 

00 

P Ih 

S cs 

ff <D 

Number of 
establish- 
ments 

Wage- 

earners, 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials ^ 

Value of 
Products 

Horse 

power 


average j 
number j 

In thousands of dollans 

(thousands) 

All industries . 

(1927 

191,866 

187,224 

8,349,755 I 

10,848,803 

35,138,137 

62,718,347 

38,836 

11925 

8,381,511 1 

10,727,388 

35,896,886 

62,668,260 

85,767 

1. Food and kindred 

/1927 

49,787 

679,520 

823,388 

8,113,433 

11,015.860 

4,135 

products ■ 

\1925 

47,946 

662,010 

791,049 

7,709,917 

10,873,082 

3 876 

2. Textiles and their 

/1927 

26,843 

1,694,416 

1,759,958 

4,922,716 

8,950,473 

4,173 

products . 

11925 

24,450 

1,628,283 

1,654,814 

5,349,925 

9,126,156 

8,987 

8 Lumber and allied 

(1927 

20,163 

862,667 

929,790 

1,633,938 

8,467,427 

3.822 

products . 

\1925 

21,926 

921,266 

978,472 

1,725,851 

8,689,127 

3,473 

4. Paper and paper 

11927 

2,989 

225,506 

273,571 

1,084,932 

1,799,780 

2,815 

products . 

11925 

2,743 

222,745 

264,692 

921,659 

1,560,480 

2,576 

5. Printing, publish- 
ing, and allied 
industries. 

(mr 

^1925 

25,416 

23,810 

827,534 

314,021 

584,766 i 
540,824 : 

752,469 

692,676 

2,846,078 

2,583,205 

668 

486 

C Chemicals and 

(1927 

7,541 

7,282 

253,436 

317,908 

1,803,085 

8,851,892 

1,848 

1,748 

allied products 

11925 

244,812 

296,526 1 

1,830,592 

3,211,231 

7. Products of 
petroleum and 
coal . 

(l927 

^1925 

1,418 

1,582 

141,655 

136,366 

1 

217,485 

210,034 

2,262,699 

2,356,583 

3,000,226 

3,230,009 

1,513 

1,242 

8. Rubber products 

(1927 

516 

141,997 

198,074 

660,370 

1,225,077 

791 

11925 

530 

141,869 

191,286 

721,780 

1,260,805 

660 

Leather and its 

(1927 

4,265 

815,991 

364,447 

1,088,641 

1,869,305 

420 

manufactures . 

\1925 

4,243 

314,025 

85.5,846 

1,012,881 

1,768,709 

413 

10. Stone, clay, and 

(1927 

8,678 

850,017 

464,278 

594,774 

1,612,540 

2,709 

glass products . 

<1925 

8,478 

853,036 

467,012 

603,427 

1,640,662 

2,348 

11. Iron and steel and 

( 







thoir products, 

Il927 

6,346 

835,501 

1,264,406 

8,544,908 

6,199,262 

8,823 

not including 
machinery 

jl926 

6,068 

851,270 

1,284,339 

3,734,360 

6,461,668 

7,519 

12. N 0 n f e r r 0 u s 

TnAf.fi.1a f.IiAir 

Imr 

6,658 

270,545 

880,865 

1,780,358 

2,668,697 

1,220 

lIlCDttJo tlilU LilviJ. 

products . 

|1925 

6,924 

275,292 

380,781 

1,946,777 

2,838,771 

1,158 

13. Machinery, not 

( 







including trans- 

11927 

12,087 

886,427 

1,287,778 

2,062,671 

5,368,015 

5,020,281 

8,009 

2,714 

portation equip- 
ment. 

11925 

11,807 

858,848 

1,225,859 

1,985,367 


14. Transportation 
equipment, air, 
land, and water 

(mr 

^1925 

2,687 

2,778 

494,905 

559,678 

803,298 

008,488 

2,907,949 

8,389,101 

4,693,972 

5,461,758 

2,208 

1,889 

15. Railroad repair 

(1927 

2,809 

428,672 

648,908 

668,192 

545,492 

1,289,695 

1,332,679 

1,111 

942 

shops 

11925 

2,863 

457,755 

663,646 

16. Miscellaneous . 

/1927 

14,368 

440,966 

680,387 

1.874,703 

8,310,050 

841 

11925 

14,293 

. 440,840 

510,122 

1,353,006 

8,129,654 

786 


' Including supplies, containers for products, fuel, and power. 

• Includes data lor the coffee and spice roasting and grinding industry for 1927, but 
not for 1926 ; excludes data for the poultry killing and dressing industry. 

Note.— Due to changes in the classiflcaiion of a number of industries, figures for a 
majority of the groups for 1926 differ from those previously published. 
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The following table shows the relative importance of industries with 
products valued at 1,000,000,000 dollars or over in 1929 : — 


Industry 

Number 
of estab- 
lishments 

Wage 

earners, 

aveiage 

number 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials, 
supplies, 
fuel, and 
power 

Value of 
products 



Expressed in thousands 
of dollars 

yiaughtering and meat packing, 
wholesalo 

1,244 

121,246 

104,487 

2,938,028 

3,894,672 

Motor vehicles (not including 
motor cycles) .... 

242 

225,583 

365,600 

2,398,818 

3,717,996 

Iron and steel, steel works, and 
rolling mills .... 

485 

393,006 

685,115 

1,896,685 

3,356,894 

Printing and publishing 

24,205 

285,345 

502,041 

657,957 

2,736,075 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ducts ‘ 

8,524 

457,758 

685,655 

1,027,230 

2,751,678 

Petroleum refining 

375 

76,840 

125,948 

2,055,734 

2,611,680 

Electrical machinery, apparatus 
and supplies .... 

1,708 

329,361 

453,781 

914,692 

2,273,653 

Cotton goods .... 

1,259 

428,128 

322,389 

885,843 

1,602,998 

Clothing, women’s* 

7,978 I 

183,500 

240,168 

915,108 

1,678,496 

Bread and other bakery products 

20,482 

197,859 

272,041 

725,112 

1,510,265 

Lumber and timber products • 

12,483 

411,360 

420,119 

421,450 

1,275,612 

Car and general construction and 
repairs, steaiu-railroad repair 
shops 

1,812 

868,432 

560,082 

510,979 

1,181,540 

Motor vehicles, bodies and parts , 

1,158 

222,181 

308,106 

860,706 

1,645,399 

Flour, other grain-mill products , 

3.873 

20,453 

34,652 

851,699 

1,034,525 

Cigars and oigaiettes . 

1,654 

105,077 

85,751 

857,353 

1,068/222 


^ Embraces the ir anufactnre of products of boiler shops, foundries, and machine shops 
exclusive of products of establishments specialising m specific classes of products such 
as locomotives, stoves and furnaces, cast-iron pipe, engines and power pumps, machine 
tools and textile machinery, winch are placed in other classifications. 

• Does not include millinery, gloves, footwear, knit underwear, and corsets. 

■ Embraces logging camps, cooperage-stock mills, veneer mills, merchant saw-mills, 
and planing mills operated m conjunction with saw-mills. 


In certain textile industries the average number of active spindles and 
looms in the years 1924 to 1929, was as follows : ^ 


Year 


1924 

1925 
192(5 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Spindles in operation 

Wool looms in operation 

Cotton 

Woollen 

Worsted 

Wide 

Narrow 

Carpet and 
Rugs 

81.136.000 

82.642.000 

82.862.000 

32.547.000 

29.962.000 

80.406.000 

1,832,715 

1,812,926 

1,662,008 

1,669,818 

1,646,989 

1,572,858 

1,807,810 

1,805,532 

1,818,345 

1,766,707 

1,568,089 

1,622,114 

42,310 

41,658 

37,719 

86,229 

32,618 

31,743 

13,258 

12,500 

11,410 

10,898 

9,256 

8,201 

7,087 

7,246 

6,662 

6,434 

6,489 

6,415 


1 Based on monthly returns from about 97 per cent, of the manufacturers. 


The value of the output of certain textile industries in 1926 and 1927 
was ; — 
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“7 

Nature of products 

1925 

1927 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Carpets and rugs, wool, except rag 

187,779,000 

166,888,0001 

1,659,519,000 

Cotton manufactures .... 

1,819,886,000 

Knitted goods 

809,960,000 

816,620,000 

Silk goods 

808,979,000 

750,124,000 

Woollen and worsted goods 

957,790,000 

817,978,000 


1 1929 : carpets and rugs, 18(5,840,756 dollars. 


Output of motor vehicles in 1929 comprised 4,796,000 passenger vehicles 
valued at 2,981,142,000 dollars, and 827,000 motor tiiicks valued at 
595,504,000 dollars. Total output, exclusive of motor cycles and trailers, 
was valued at 3,576,646,000 dollars. Automotive products exported in 1930 
were valued at 298,814,608 dollars ; in 1929, 563,854,995 dollars. 

The development of the iron and steel industries since 1922 is shown by 
the following figures, supplied by the American Iron and Steel Institute : — 




Pig iron 
production, 


Production of seini-flnished and 


Furnaces in 

Steel ingots 

finished rolled iron and steel 

Year 

blast at close 

and castings 




including 

ferro-alloys 





of year 

production 

Total 

Rails 

Plates and 
sheets 


Number 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

1922 

263 

27,219,904 

35.602,926 

26,452,004 

2,171,776 

7,968,397 

1923 

289 

40,361,146 

1 44,943,696 

38,277,076 

2,904,516 

9,497,717 

192i 

235 1 

31,405,790 

37,931,939 

28,086,435 

2,433,382 

8,087,883 

1925 

2S8 

3(3,700,566 

45,393,524 

83,386,960 

2,785,257 

3.217,649 

9,807,659 

1926 

210 i 

39,372,729 i 

48 293,768 

85,495,892 j 
32,879,031 

10,529,050 

1927 

178 ! 

i 86,603,645 i 

44,935,185 

2,806,486 

9,627,734 

1928 

208 1 

88,155,714 ! 

61,544,180 

37,662,916 

2,647,493 

11,006,050 

1929 

165 

42,618,983 1 

i 

56,433,473 

41,069,410 

2,722,188 

12,430,312 


Production of semi-flnished and finished rolled iron and steel— corifmw€<f. 



Wire rods 

Structural 

shapes 

Merchant 

bars 

Skelp, flue 
and pipe 
iron or steel 

1 

1 Hoops and 

1 bands 

1 

All other 


Gross tons i 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

1922 

2,654,741 

2,718,768 

4,554,474 

2,872,215 

493,240 

8,018,893 

1923 

i 3,075,892 

8,405,197 

6,233,663 

3,734,336 

669,815 

3,856,440 

1924 

2,522,545 

3,288,708 

4,937,043 

8,170,543 

473,642 

8,177,739 

1925 

2,844,656 

8,604,130 

6,478,902 

3,229,768 

561,214 

4,075,874 

1026 

2,722,082 

8,911,663 

6,289,665 

8,764,550 

645,740 

4,515,537 

1927 

2,770,271 

8,742,445 

6,686,260 

3,418,852 

499,429 

4,827,554 

1928 

3,080,816 

4,096,143 

7,229,72? 

8,368,973 

560,426 

5,678,202 

1929 

8,184,409 

4,778,020 

1 7,423,496 

1 ! 

3,517,288 

888,952 

6,468,851 


The production of pig-iron (not including ferro-alloys) of various grades 
for 4 years was as follows ; — 
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1920 j 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Gross tons ' 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Foundry 

0,500,928 1 

5,504,419 

4.209,790 

4,446,011 

Bessemer .... 

10,042,324 

9,105,915 

9,013,84t 

9,877,240 

Basic 

21,168,407 ' 

19,857,064 

22,124,410 

24,911,054 

Malleable . 

1,681,897 ' 

1,699,583 

1,922,970 

2,312,813 

Forge 

210,277 ' 

144,532 

88,362 

167,930 

All other 

82,544 

40,719 

42,209 

41,507 

Total . 

38 698,417 . 

35,858,282 

37,401,648 

41.757.215 


The production of tin plates and terne plates was in 1920, 1,445,545 gross 
tons ; in 1926, 1,782,306 gross tons ; in 1927, 1,688,449 gross tons ; in 1928, 
1,839,205 gross tons ; and in 1929, 1,968,280 gross tons. 

According to the Biucau of the Census, in 1927 there were 292 blast 
furnaces in active plants with a daily capacity of 142,016 tons ; and in 
1925, 310 (in active establishments), with a daily capacity of 136,086 tons. 
In 1925 the output of pig-iron was 36,495,562 gross tons, value 744,733,899 
dollars; and in 1927, 36,230,420 tons, value 688,641,808 dollars. Active 
Bessemer, or modified Bessemer steel plants in 1927 had 95 converters ; 
and in 1925, 102 ; with total dady capacity (24 hours) of 48,667 gross 
tons of ingots or direct steel castings, in 1927 ; and 55,289 tons in 1925. 
Active open-hearth steel plants in 1927 had 1,150 basic and acid furnaces ; 
and in 1925, 1,141 ; daily capacity (24 hours) of steel, in 1927, 159,908 gross 
tons ; and in 1925, 151,894 tons. The crucible steel furnaces in active steel 
plants in 1927 were 55 of 296 gross tons daily capacity (24 hours) ; and in 
1925, 70 of 390 tons ; and the electric steel furnaces numbered 219 of 5,357 
tons in 1927, and 178 of 4,461 tons in 1925. 

The total value of products of the steel works and rolling mills in 1929 
was 3,350,574,340 dollars, compared with 2,776,389,255 dollars in 1927, 
and in 1925, 2,946,068,000 dollars. The values of the principal products, 
excluding the values of amounts consumed in the same works, were for 1925 
and 1927 as follows 


1 

PlCKluctb 

• 1 

1925 

1927 

Direct steel castings 

Steel rails .... . . 

Iron and steel bars 

Structural shapes, steel 

Iron and steel skelp hoops, &c. . 

Iron and steel plates and sheets (not armour) . 
Iron and steel rolled blooms, slabs, &c., and 
sheet and tinplate bars , . . , j 

imllara 

144.416.000 

114.334.000 

353.578.000 

164.814.000 

140.479.000 

415.106.000 

402.643.000 

Dollars 

145.085.000 

114.565.000 

289.461.000 

148.339.000 

116.955.000 

392.201.000 

343.692.000 

Steel manufactured for consumption or 
sale : 

1 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Bessemer . 

6,701,873 ’ 

6,179,602 

Acid open-hearth 

853,915 1 

878,619 

Basic open-hearth 

37,065,831 1 

87,126,725 

Crucible 

19,443 j 

12,863 

669,507 

Electric or electrically refined 

488,061 1 

Total i 

1 

45,119,113 

44,756,716 
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The output of tin plates in 1927 was of the value of 180,410,000 dollars 
and in 1925, 179,382,0uo aollars. The output of terne plates in 1927 was 
of the value of 10,016,000 dollars, and in 1925, 9,229,000 dollars. 

The following are some statistics of cotton (exclusive of linters) : — 


Year ending 
July 31 

Production 

Consumption 
, (running 
' bales) 

Exports of 
U.S. produc- 
tion (lunning 
bales) 

Net imports 
(500-pound 
bales) 

! , 

Kuniiing 
bales ^ 

500-pound 

bales 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

13,639,899 

10,122,516 

17,755,070 

12,783,112 

14,296,549 

14,547,791 

13,627,9.36 

16,108,679 

17,977,374 

12,956,043 

14,477,874 

14,824,861 

6,193,417 

6,455,S52 

7,189,585 

6,834,063 

7,091,065 

6,105,840 

8,005,228 1 
8,051,491 
10,926,614 ! 
7,539,946 
8,043,588 
6,689,796 

303,443 

814,200 

382,149 

320,666 

441,698 

868,124 


1 Counting round as lialf bales. 


The following table gives various statistics for the fishing industry in the 
United States, including Alaska : — 


1 

! 

i Fisher- 

Fishing 

Fishing 

Persons 
on trans- 
porters 

Trans- 

porting 

vessels 

Products 

Sections , 

men 

vessels 

boats 

Quantity 

Value 

J^ew England States (1928) 

16,659 

708 

11,648 

382 

168 

1,000 lbs 
603,598 

$1,000 

25,620 

Middle Atlantic States (1026) 

9,971 

617 

4,504 

89 

1 03 

168,012 

12,456 

Chesapeake Bay States (1925) 

24,793 

574 

17,021 

985 

523 

388,206 

13,948 

South Atlantic States (1928) 

11,882 1 

193 

7,459 

233 

112 

258,440 

6,027 

Oulf States (1928) 

16,632 i 

518 

10,884 

85 

37 

194,684 

705,111 

10,035 

Paci6c Coast States (1928) . 

19,733 

810 

7,817 

856 

120 

20,512 

Mississippi River (1922) 

12,310 

5,438 

— 

15,538 

30 

13 

105,734 

4,504 

Lakes (1928) 1 . . . 

880 ! 

2,403 

162 

103 

69,700 

6,108 

Alaska (1929) 

10,921 

734 

5,420 

1,716 

416 

651,423 

17,084 

Total, various years (1922- 








1929) .... 

j 128,339 

4,534 

82,094 

4,038 

1,561 

3,089,908 

116,384 


^ Transporters and persons on transporters are for 1922. 


The canned fishery products of the United States (including Alaska) in 
1929, exclusive of by-products, were valued at 101,065,056 dollars, of which 
salmon represented 66,086,697 dollars and sardines 18,894,943 dollars. The 
value of fishery by-products prepared was 23,768,000 dollars. 

Commerce. 


The subjoined table gives the total value of the imports and exports of 
merchandise in years ended June 30 : — 


Tear 
(ended 
June 80) 

Exports 

Total |U.8. Mdse. 

General 

Imports 

Year 
(ended 
June 80) 

Exp 

Total 

•orts 

U.S. Mdse. 

General 

Imports 

1925 

1,000 Dols.l 
4,864.580 i 

1,000 Dels. 
4,778,154 

1,000 Dole. 
3,824,128 

1928 

1,000 Dole. 
4,877,071 

1,000 Dels. 
4,773,832 

1,000 Dols. 
4,147,499 

1926 

4.753,381 

4,658,148 

4,464,872 

1929 

5,873,456 

5,288,938 

4,291,888 

1927 

4,968,100 

4,867,846 

4,252,024 

1930 

4,693,846 

4 618,105 

3,848,970 
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In the United States the values are fixed not according to average prices, but according ta 
invoices or shipping papers, which the importers and exporters have to produce. Porimports 
the invoices are signed by an American Consul ; for exports the shipping papers are signed 
by the exporter or agents at the port of shipment. The quantities and values are 
determined by declarations. 

The ‘ most favoured nation ' treatment In commerce between Great Britain and the 
United States was agreed to for 4 years by the treaty of 1815, was extended for 10 
years by the treaty of 1818, and indefinitely (subject to 12 months' notice) by that of 1827. 

Imports and exports of gold and silver bullion and specie in years ended 
June 30 : — 




Exports 



Imports 



Gold 

Silver 

ToUl 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 


1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars l.OuO Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1925 

248,730 

108,829 

867,559 

1 184,145 

71,608 

205,753 

1926 

113,438 

197,982 

211,420 

; 210,726 

69,401 

280,127 

1927 

103,844 

80,881 

184,725 

! 251,756 

1 129,140 

59,605 

311,361 

188,670 

1928 

627,102 

79,964 

707,066 

59,530 

1929 

112,291 

86,406 

198,697 

' 267,428 

69,400 

836,828 

1930 

1 119,196 

72,053 

191,249 

' 842,841 

54,477 

896,818 


The general imports and the domestic exports of United States produce 
by economic classes for two years ending June 30 : — 


I Exports (U.8. merchandise) ^ Imports 

Merchandise — ^ 

1928-29 1920-30 j 1928-29 ' 1929-30 



million 

per 

million 

per 

million 

per 

million 

per 


dollars 

cent. 

dollars 

cent. 

dollars 

cent. 

dollars 

cent. 

Crude materials for use in 









manufacturing . 

Foodstuffs in crude condi- 

1,239 

23 5 

1,031 

22-3 

1,610 

85-2 

1,309 

84 O- 

tion, and food animals . 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly 

824 

6-1 

218 

4 7 

544 

12-7 

479 

12-5 

manufactured 

Manufactures for further j 

481 

9*1 

440 

9 5 

1 427 

9*9 

358 

j 9-3 

use in manufacturing , 
Manufactures ready for 

i 781 

13 8 

637 

13-8 

849 , 

19 8 

; 785 

; 20-4 

consumption 

2,508 

47-5 

2,203 

49*6 

901 

22 4 

918 

1 23-8 

i - 

Total . . . 1 

i 6,283 

100 0 

4,618 

100 ’0 

4,292 

100-0 

1 3,849 

j 100-0 

1 


Exports of grain and preparations for fiscal years ending June 30 were : 
1926, 262.898,000 dollars ; 1927, 404.080,000 dollars : 1928, 401,219,000 
dollars; 1929, 330,893,000 dollars ; 1930, 246,405,000 dollars. 

Chief exports of domestic merchandise for the year ending June 30, 1930 


1929-30 

1,000 

Dollars 

1929-80 

1,000 

Dollars 

Animal oils and fats 

110,270 

Cotton manufactures, includ- 


Lard 

98,766 

ing yarns, etc. 

111,975 

Automobiles, parts and ac- 

Cloth, duck, tire fabric . 
Dairy products 

Fertilisers and fertilizer 

64,856 

16,570 

cessories .... 
Books, maps, pictures, and 
other printed matter . 

883,151 

26,061 

materials .... 

18,998 

Brass and bronze . 

15,403 

Fish 

21,868 

Oheraicals (coal-tar, indus- 

Fruits and nuts . 

111,827 

trial, medicinal) . . 

81,558 

Purs, and manufactures 

28,667 

Goal and coke .... 

102,166 

Grains and preparations 

246,405 

Copper and manufactures . 

140,168 

Wheat and wheat-flour . 

101,815 

Cotton, unmanufactured 

071,210 

Barley and malt 

19,623 
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1929-80 

1,000 

dollars 

1929-30 

1,000 

Dollars 

Iron and steel mill products 

176,974 

Crude oil . 

38,850 

Iron and steel mfs. (advanced) 

76,913 

Pelined oils 

492,087 

Leather 

89,203 

Photographic goods 

35,462 

Leather manufactures , 

15,468 

Pigments, paints, and var- 

Macliinerr .... 

620,141 

nishes 

26,241 

Electrical and apparatus . 

133,035 

Rubber and manufactures 

08,164 

Agricultural & implements 

147,738 

271,915 

Automobile casings . 

29,V57 

Industrial .... 

Silk manufactures 

18,178 

Meat products 

70,602 

Sulphur or brimstone . 
Tobacco, unmanufactured . 

15,742 

Musical instruments 

14,944 

148,461 

Naval stores, gums, and resins 

28,511 

Tobacco manufactures . 

16,097 

Oilcake and oilcake meal 

21,681 

Vegetables and preparations . 

24,604 

Paper and manufactures 

34,977 

558,481 

Wood and manufactures 

148,325 

Petroleum and products 

Wood— Saw-mill pioducts. 
Wood mfs. (advanced) 

99,014 

36,698 


The leading imports into the United States for the year ended June 30, 
1930 


1929 80 

1,000 dollars 

1929-30 

1,000 dollars 

Animals, edible 

16,327 

Machinery 

36,220 

Art works .... 

73,423 

Meat products 

35,869 

Chemicals (coal tar, industrial. 

Nickel and manufactures 

18,469 

medicinal) 

54,386 

23,381 

I Oilseeds .... 

68,827 

Clay and clay products . 

Paper base stocks . 

118,605 

Cocoa, or cacao beans 

Coffee 

30,278 

Wood pulp 

89,630 

256,541 

Paper and manufactures 

101,226 

Copper and manufactures 

143,298 

Standard newsprint . 

142,454 

Cotton, unmanufactured . 

42,078 

Petroleum and products 

139,657 

Cotton manufactures, including 


Crude oil . 

69,306 

yarns, etc. 

60,505 

Refined oils 

68,181 

Dairy products 

28,980 

Rayon manufactures 

14,340 

Diamonds . . * . 

38,857 

Rubber, crude, and milk of . 

192,695 

Ferroy-alloys .... 

23,611 

67,076 

Silk, raw .... 

366,234 

Fertilizers and materials 

Silk manufactures . 

31,852 

Fish 

40,187 

Sisal and hene<iuen 

18,204 

Flax, hemp, ramie, and manu- 


Spices 

18,433 

factures .... 

46,639 

Sugar, cano .... 

158,631 

Fruits and nuts 

85.628 

Tea 

24,321 

Furs and manufactures . 

85,048 

Tin, in bars, blocks, or pigs . 

75,bS6 

Grains and preparations . | 

18,947 

Tobacco and manufactures . 

53,789 

Gums, resins, and balsams 
Hides and skins, raw (except 

20,136 

Unmanufactured 

Vegetable oils, expressed, and 

47,556 

fars) 1 

129,886 

fats 

85,434 

Iron and steel .... 

33 806 

Vegetables and preparations . 

49,822 

Jute and manufactures . 

82,439 

Wood and manufactures 

74,263 

Burlaps .... 

05,794 

Saw-mill products . 

47,945 

Leather . . . . 

41,622 

Wool and mohair . 

69,413 

Leather manufactures 

41,796 

Wool manufactures, including 
yarns, etc. 

62,524 


The customs duties collected on merchandise imported for consumption 
amounted (year ending June 30) in 1924-25 to 547,561,000 dollars, in 1925-26 
to 579,430,000 dollars, in 1926-27 to 605,500,000 dollars, in 1927-28 to 

568.986.000 dollars, in 1928-29 to 602,263,000 dollars, and in 1929-30 to 

587.001.000 dollars. 

Imports and exports by principal countries for years ending June 30 : — 
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Country 

Imports 

Exports 


1928-20 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Grand divisions : 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

North America 

093,525 

879, 6s 5 

1,418,063 

' 1,241,704 

South America 

611,721 

556,712 

551,253 

436,496 

Europe .... 

1,302,451 

1,188,095 

2,396,636 

2,172,903 

Asia 

1,223,046 

1,006,510 

685,525 

566,117 

Oceania .... 

57,216 

40,188 

193,000 

169,439 

Africa .... 

103,029 

87,673 

128,888 

116,187 

Total .... 

4,291,888 

.3,818,864 

5,378,455 

4,603,846 

Principal countries : 

Canada .... 

505,248 

475,113 

988,504 

817.027 

Central America 

44,566 

42,278 

86,617 

84,842 

Cuba 

214,184 

150,055 

132,490 

115,725 

138,183 

Mexico 

122,80U 

101,649 

118,985 

Netherlaiid West Indies . 

61,610 

68,103 

22,702 

22,196 

Argentina 

105,600 

107,987 

206,833 

173,693 

Brazil 

218,981 

170,126 

115,153 

78,712 

Chile .... 

95,663 

77,532 

50,608 

51,273 

Colombia . 

91,726 

105,812 

59,885 

38,270 

Peru ... 

25,003 

28,966 

25,810 

21,824 

Venezuela 

48,457 

42,039 

47,782 

38,520 

Belgium .... 

74,736 

64,256 

117,905 

101,103 

Czechoslovakia. 

42,456 

41,262 

5,955 

5,400 

Denmark , , . , 

4,194 

4,420 

49,654 

46,746 

France .... 

167,260 

149,888 

260,132 

253,852 

Germany .... 

245,888 

224,379 

441,505 

363,188 

Italy .... 

108,408 

107,656) 

164,449 

130,629 

Netherlands . 

82,772 

73,197 

142,036 

112,215 

Norway . 

19,345 

22,910 

22,880 

21,624 

Soviet Russia in Europe 

18,038 

22,374 

59,260 

123,905 

Spam 

35,060 

84,220 

90,180 

71,629 

Sweden .... 

51,682 

52,866 

57,635 

. 52,031 

Switzerland 

45,635 

44,758 

12,109 

12,453 

United Kingdom 

342,518 

280,847 

864,712 

784,399 

British India . 

153,502 

129,896 

51,660 

50,957 

British Malaya 

221,779 

189,986 

12,886 

18,266 

Ceylon .... 

30,623 

28,220 

2,637 

2,257 

China, Hongkong, and 
Kwantung . 

171,164 

153,934 

172,119 

136,854 

Netherlaiid East Indies . 

83.578 

73,906 

43,288 

30,000 

Japan .... 

309,483 

866,214 

291 883 

229,578 

Philippine Islands . 

122,276 

121,698 

87,389 

76,571 

Australia . 

81,835 

22,058 

151,621 

121,088 

New Zealand . 

22,837 1 

14,844 

38,769 

37,036 

British South Africa 

' 9,582 

7,996 

64,330 

52,426 

Egypt .... 

41,502 

25,149 

12,615 

11,767 


The quantities and values of the wheat, wheat-flour, and maize imports 
into Great Britain from the United States were as follows in each of five 
years according to Board of Trade returns : — 


Year 

Wheat 

1 Wheat-Flour ] 

Maize 


cwt. 

£ 

cwt. 

^ 1 

cwt. 

£ 

1925 

26,509,086 

18,774,918 

2,760,490 

2,603,118 

152,897 

76,870 

1926 

81,182,926 

20,485,707 

2,732,751 

2.840,858 ' 

1,089,310 

488,608 

1927 

35,619,001 

21,944,763 

2,915,726 

2,348,607 

593,830 

234,085 

1928 

1 23,662,487 

18,186,725 

1,918,686 

1,419,133 

1,588,644 

719,241 

1929 

! 22,265,950 

11,742,051 

2,586,495 

1,850,850 

3,642,599 

1,642,019 
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Imports of raw cotton into Great Britain (Board of Trade returns) : — 



1925 

1926 

1 1927 

1928 

1929 

Quantity 1 . 

12,359,243 

10,796,997 

9,469,876 

8,793,723 

8,456,810 

Value . . £. 

71,912,576 j 

45,439,807 

38,747,082 

40,700,284 

38,022,221 


> Centals of 100 lbs. 


The following statement shows the values of other important imports 
into the United Kingdom from the United States for 2 years (Board of Trade 
returns) ; — 


— 

1928 

1929 

— 

1928 

1929 



£ 


£ 

£ 

Fish 

1,451,79.3 

1,722,757 

Machinerv 

8,908,391 

9,654,117 

Bacon 

2,171,557 

2,879,414 

Copper (idates, etc.) 

6,725,650 

8,319,886 

Hams 

3,703,155 

4,484,879 

Petrol 

11,944,857 

12,770,949 

Sugar (refined) 

235,998 

133,441 

Lubricating oil 

3,785,922 

3,788,103 

Lard 

6,300,400 

6,712,484 

Tobacco 

13,052,874 

14,968,296 

Leather (manf. of). 

2,878,992 

2,284,880 

Cinematograph films 

821,288 

971,168 


Leading articles exported from the United Kingdom to the United 
States (Board of Trade returns) : — 


Year 

Iron and Steel 

CottonPieceGoods 

Linen Piece Goods 

Woollen Piece Goods 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1925 

2,066,237 

4,704,670 

2,898,088 

3,437,502 

1926 

1,223,565 

3,186,041 

2,164,077 

3,468,392 

1927 

990,930 

2,755,728 

1,926,499 

8,475,487 

1928 

1,308,961 

2,531,545 

1,660,308 

2,903,911 

1929 

1,314,159 

2,193,827 

1,761,960 

3,173,252 


The total trade between the United States and the United Kingdom for 
5 years (Board of Trade returns) in thousands of pounds sterling, was as 
follows — 


— 

1926 

1927 

j 1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from U. 8. to U. K 

Exports to U. 8, from U. K 

£ 

228,890 

49,115 

£ 

200,186 

45,437 

£ 

188,447 

40,665 

£ 

195,979 

45,558 

£ 

153,610 

28,716 


Shipping and Navigation. 

About 39 per cent, of the total cargo tonnage of waterborne foreign 
commerce of the United States was earned in American bottoms in 1928, 
1929 and 1930. The shipping registered under the United States was 
classed as follows on June 30, 1930 : — Sailing vessels (exclusive of canal 
boats and barges), 1,684 of 756,792 tons ; steam vessels, 0,087 of 12,775,133 
tons ; gas vessels, 12,124 of 981,858 tons ; total (including canal boats and 
barges), 25,241 vessels of 16,067,726 tons. 

Of vessels registered as engaged in the foreign trade and the whale 
fisheries, the aggregate was, in 1930, 6,302,875 tons, showing a decrease 
of 609,545 tons as compared with 1929; while of vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade and the cod and mackerel fisheries the total in 1930 was 
9,764,850 tons, or 200,411 tons less than in the preceding year. 
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The shipping was distributed thus (June 80, 1930) : — 


D®™“on« SaiUng Vessels 

Steam Vessels 

Gas Vessels i 

Barges ^ 

Total 

' 1 

No. 

Atlantic ft Gulf 

Coasts . .1,429 

Pacific Coast . lio 
Northern Lakes 45 

Western Rivers — 

Gross ! 
Tons 

509.984 

150,504 

96,304 

1 Gross 
''“•j Tons 

3,547, 7,690,775 
932 2,601,123 
1,115, 2,478,045 
493 105,190 

No. 

6,206| 
8, 820, 
898 

1,201 j 

12,124 

Gross 

Tons 

648,307 

252,554 

54,551 

31,446 

No 1 

Tons 

1 

3,14011,160,381 
1,604 222,416 

392 129,421 

283 41,724 

1 Gross 

! No. j Tons 

[ 14,321 9,904,447 

I 6,466 : 3,226,697 

1 2,450. 2,758,321 
1,977 178,360 

Total . . . 1,584 756,702 

6,087 12,775,133 

1 

981,858 

5,419,1,653,042 

25,214jl6, 067,725 


1 Includes 224 canal boats of 28,587 gross tons. 


During the year ended June 30, 1930, there were built and documented : — 
Sailing vessels, 8 of 210 gross tons ; steam vessels, 43 of 91,929 gross 
tons; gas vessels, 634 of 81,040 gross tons ; and barges, 335 of 81,117 gross 
tons ; total, 1,020 oi 254,296 gross tons. 

The total tonnage entered and cleared for years ending June 30, was *— 


- 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Entered 

American .... 
Foreign .... 

Tonnage 

28,404,876 

50,333,854 

Tonnage 

29,336,574 

46,418,968 

Tonnage 

82,570,898 

50,212,986 

Tonnage 

32,291,039 

50,200,839 

Total 

78,738,730 

75,755,582 

82,783,884 

82,491,878 

Cleared:— 

American .... 
Foreign 

1 29,867,261 

! 50,921,328 

29,874,066 

46,691,140 

82,694,602 

50,234,541 

31,942,075 

50,478,902 

Total 

1 80,788,689 

70,765,206 

83,229,203 

82,420,977 


Net tonnage (in thousands) of vessels entered and cleared in foreign 
trade by customs districts, year ended December 31, 1929 


Customs Districts 

Entered 

Cleared 

Customs Districts 

Entered 

Cleared 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

Maine and New 

Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

Tons 

Hampshire . 

652 

640 

New Orleans . 

5,858 

5,008 

Massachusetts . 

4,835 

3,105 

Sabine 

806 

891 

Rhode Island . 

342 

267 

Galveston . 

2,686 

3,826 

Connecticut 

81 

12 

San Antonio . 

265 

260 

New York 

23,954 

24,876 

Washington 

6,856 

6,485 

Philadelphia . 

8,855 

1,984 

Oregon 

929 

989 

Maryland 

Virginia . 

North Carolina . 

South Carolina . 

2,470 

830 

136 

837 

1,711 

2,409 

85 

235 

San Francisco . 

Los Angeles 

Alaska 

Hawaii . . 

2,075 

5,054 

821 

1,043 

2,529 

6,210 

289 

1,192 

Georgia . 

293 

619 

Northern Border Dis- 



Porto Rico 

1,454 

1,582 

tricts . 

15,749 

15,818 

Florida 

Mobile . 

2,788 

682 

2,295 

783 

Total . . 

82,602 

82,843 


According to nationality the net tonnage (in thousands) of vessels entered 
and cleared at United States ports in the calendar year 1929 were as 
follows 
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Nationality of 
veR»el 

Entered 

Cleared 

American . 

Tons 

82,241 

Tons 

81,927 

Belgian 

312 

340 

Brazilian 

178 

172 

British 

28,890 

28,623 

Chilean 

82 

63 

Danish 

1,184 

1,271 

Danzig 

350 

359 

Dutch. 

1,761 

1,775 

French 

1,869 

3,062 

1,913 

German 

3,224 

Greek . 

138 

144 

Honduran . 

1,082 

1,081 

Irish . 

SO 

s:i 


Nationality of 
vessel 

Entered 

Cleared 

Italian 

Japanese . 
Mexican 
Nicaraguan 
Norwegian . 
Panaman * 
Spanish 

Swedish 

Venezuelan 

All Other . 

Tong 

2,128 

2,823 

61 

80 

4,393 

218 

530 

1,069 

46 

73 

Tons 

2,072 

2,780 

49 

81 

4,485 

209 

535 

1.081 

46 

80 

Total Foreign 

50,861 

60,416 

Grand Total . 

82,602 

82,343 


Internal CommnnicationB. 

On January 1, 1930, the road mileage, including State Higliway Systems, 
was 3,024,233, of which 662,435 miles were surfaced roads, and 2,361,798 
earth loads, non-surfaced. 

Railway history in the United States commenced in the year 1828. 
According to Poor’s Railway Manual, the extent of railways in operation in 
1830 was 23 miles j it rose to 52,922 miles in 1870; to 167,191 miles in 1890. 
According to the Interstate Commerce Commission's corresponding mileage, 
it was (year ended on June 30) in 1900, 198,964 ; in 1910, 249,992 ; in 1920, 
263,821 ; in 1925, 261,871 ; and in 1929, 262,546. The ordinary gauge is 
4 ft, 8J in. 

Loading of revenue freight cars in 1929 totalled 52,789,789 cars, an 
increase of 1,199,902 over 1928. 

The following table, based on the figures of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, shows some railway statistics for 5 years: — 



1925 

I 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Mileage owned (Class I roads) 
Revenue freight originated (million 

249,398 

249,138 

249,131 

249,309 

249,433 

tons) 

Freight ton-niileage (million ton- 

1,351 

1,140 

1,373 

1,371 

1,419 

miles) . . . . 

417,418 

447,441 

432,014 

436,087 

450,189 

Passengers carried (thonsandb) . 

901,963 

874,589 

840,029 

798,476 

786,432 

Passenger-miles (millions) . 

36,167 

35,073 

33,793 

31,718 

31,165 

Operating revenues (million dollars) 

6,247 

6,509 

6,246 

6 212 

6,873 

4,579 

Operating expenses (million dollars) 
Met railway operating income 

4,633 

4,766 

4,663 

4,509 

(million dollars) 

1,137 

1,229 1 

1,079 

1,182 

1,263 


The total capital (stock and funded debt) actually outstanding on 
December 31, 1929, was 22,306,752,462 dollars; the total amount of 
dividends declared, 560,901,941 dollars; inteiest accrued on funded debt, 
580,769,580 dollars. Equipment in service on Dec. 81, 1929, was as follows : 
locomotives, including electric, 61,257 ; freight cars (excluding caboose 
cars) 2,823,980 ; passenger train cars, 53,838. 

The telegraphs of the United States are largely in the hands of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which had on December 31, 1929, 
256,044 miles of pole line and cable, 1,934,020 miles of wire, and 25,061 
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offices. The receipts of the company in 1929 were 148,449,854 dollars > 
expenses 132,974,961 dollars ; net income 15,474,893 dollars. 

The telephone business of the United Stat* s is almost entirely controlled 
by one company. The statistics of this corporation, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and its associated operating companies which 
together form the * Bell Telephone System,* are shown in the following table 
for January I of each year : — 


- 

1927 1 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Number of central offices 

S.'JOsI 

6,115 

6,2‘24 

6,396 

6,585 

Total miles of wiies 

Total miles of exchange 

50,801,000 

56,822,895 

62,193,000 

69,519,425 

76,248,000 

service wire 

44,564,000 

49,279,870 

53,416 000 

58,511,111 

62,867,000 

Telephone stations, total 

17,574,2521 

18,365,480; 

19,197,0f)0 

20,096,854 

20,098,059 

Bell-owned 

12 816,252! 

13,726,050 

14, .525, 000 

15,414,005 

15,682,059 

Bcll-conncctingi . 

4,7.5S,000 

360,628 

4,639,4.10 

4,672,000 

4,682,849 

4,416,000 

Total employees . 
Number of exchange 
messages (daily a^er- 

308,911 

334,33.5 

364,045 

324,343 

age)2 

Capital of Companies, 

40, 'ISO, 000 

52,581,000 

56,196,000 

64,173,144 

65,298,000 

dollars 

1,312.881,000) 

1,351,940,000 

916,.5b7,000, 

1,564,644,000 

1,611,862,252 

1,795,651,200 

Gross Revenue 2 dollars 

84 4,. 540, 000 
1.55,0ol,00C 

1,003,048,000 

1,070,794,499 

1,10 <,939,805 

Netlnc(»me2 ,, 

166,059,152 

191,087,000 

217,104,872 

165,544,707 


1 Owned by other couipamcs. 2 Preceding \ear, 

Excluding 'JO, 300 omployes of Western Electric Co., Iiic., and Bell Telephone 
Laboi atone?, Inc. 


Particulars of certain items of postal business for the year ended June 30 
are shown as follows : — 





1928 

1929 

1930 

Tiansactions in stamped papei : 






Ordinary postage stamps issued (millions) 

, 


16,676 

16,917 

16,269 

Stampeil envelopes and wrappers issued (millions) 


3,218 

3,243 

3,164 

Postal cards ussued (millions) 



1,872 

1,784 

1,643 

Total pieces of mail carried (millions) . 



26,837 

27,952 

27,888 

Second class matter earned . 





Free in county (1,000 pounds) . 



74,545 

74,712 

75,826 

Paid at pound rates (1,000 pounds) . 



1,470,274 

1,518,811 

1,554,415 

Weight of foreign mails dispatched by sea: 



Letters (1,000 pounds) .... 



6,574 

6,859 

7,103 

Other article.s (1,000 pounds) 



76,045 

80,496 

83,377 

Mail registered : 




Domestic, paid (1,000 pieces) 



66,941 

71,814 

76,489 

Foreign, paid (1,000 pieces) 



8,721 

9,252 

7,869 

Official, free (1,000 pieces) .... 



8,132 

8,500 

8,680 

Registry fees (1,000 dollars) 



11,408 

12,819 

12,807 

Mail insured: 






Domestic, parcel post (1,000 pieces) , 



131,764 

130,664 

126,421 

International (1,000 pieces) 



659 

695 

649 

Total fees paid (1,000 dollar.s) . 



9,159 

9,111 

8,775 

Mall sent C. O. D. : 




Total piece.s sent (1,000) .... 

, 


49,367 

49,662 

46,240 

Total fees (1,000 dollar.s) .... 

• 


6,225 

6,267 

5,825 


On July 1, 1930, there were 49,065 post offices. The total expenditure of 
the Postal Service during the year 1929-1980 was 803,667,219 dollars; total 
receipts, 705,484,098 dollars; excess of expenditures over revenues, 98,183,121 
dollars; losses by fire, burglary, bad debts, &c., 32,866 dollam, making the 
total deficiency in postal revenues, 98,215,987 dollars. 

Money orders issued during 1929- 30 were as follows : domestic, 
202,272,715, amounting to 1,714,576,752 dollars; international, 3,977,676, 
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amounting to 72,708,106 ; total, 206,250,391, amounting to 1,787,283,857 
dollars. 

For the year ending June 30, 1930, mails were transported by rail on a 
length of 220,416 miles. The total number of employees in the railway mail 
service was 21,185. During the year there were 17,609,467,352 distributions 
and redistributions of pieces of mail, exclusive of registered mail, by railway 
postal clerks. Air mail on 26 routes (14,907 miles) totalled 7,719,698 lbs. 

On June 80, 1930, the postal savings deposits amounted to 175,271,686 
dollars, an increase of 21,627,157 dollars as comjmred with the previous year. 

Currency and Credit. 

The monetary system has been monometallic since 1873, gold being the 
standard. There are a number of different types of currency in circulation, 
the issuance of which are governed by various laws. Gold coin, gold 
certificates, silver dollars, Treasury notes of 1890, and United States notes 
are legal tender to any amount. Subsidiary silver coins are legal tender to 
an amount of Ten Dollars in one payment. 

Gold certificates and silver certificates are always backed dollar for dollar 
by gold or silver, respectively, held in the Treasury. They are receivable for 
all public dues and may be held by banks as lawful reserve. Treasury notes 
of 1890 are redeemable in either gold coin or silver dollars. They are being 
cancelled when received by the Treasury of the United States and are being 
replaced by silver certificates. United States notes are legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, except duties on imports and interest on public 
debt. Federal Reserve Notes, though not legal tender, are receivable by the 
government for all public dues and are receivable on all accounts by all 
Federal Reserve Banks, National Banks, and other member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System. They are redeemable in gold coin at the Treasury, 
and in gold or lawful money at any Federal Reserve Bank. National bank 
notes and Federal Reserve Bank notes are also not legal tender but are 
receivable for all public dues except duties on imports, and may be used by 
the Government in all payments except interest on a public debt. They are 
redeemable in lawful money at the Treasury and at the various banks of issue. 

The following statement shows the stock of United States money, including 
paper currency in circulation m foreign countries and the amount held by 
the Cuban agency of the Federal reserve banks, on September 30, 1930 : — 





Outside of the Treasury 

Kind of money 

Total stock 

Held in the 
Treasury 

Hold by 
Federal le- 
serve hanks 
and agents 

In 

circulation 

Gold coin and bullion > 

Gold certificates . 

Standard silver dollars 

Silver certificates . 

Treasury notes of 1890 . 
Subsidiary silver . 

Minor coins .... 
United States notes 

Federal reserve notes . 
Federal reserve bank notes . 
National bank notes 

1,000 Dollars 

4 511,288 
1,631,0923 
539,960 
488,3353 
1,252 3 
311,015 
126,493 
346,681 
1,779,583 
3,184 
099.268 

1,000 Dollars 
3,491,613 2 

495,294 

6,112 

4,415 

8,366 

1,249 

66 

28,949 

1,000 Dollars 
667,860 
605,657 
7,154 
97,023 

24,086 

4,349 

46,008 

418,976 

14 

85,082 

1,000 Dollars 
851,765 
1,026,086 
37,512 
301,311 
1,252 
280,868 
117,729 
297,807 
1,859,368 
8,104 
636,237 

Total .... 

1 8.317,422 

4,031,065 4 

1,906,158 j 

4,501,478 


For notes to this table see top of next page. 
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1 Does not include gold bullion or foreign coin other than that held by the Treasury, 
Federal reserve banks, and Federal reserve agents. Gold held by Federal reserve banks 
under earmark for foreign account is excluded, and gold held abroad for Federal reserve 
banks is included 

2 Includes 1,658,667,000 dollars held for Federal reserve banks and agents. 

^ Not included in the total since the money held in trust against gold and silver 
certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 is included under gold coin and bullion and 
standard silver dollars, respectively. 

4 The amount of money held in trust against gold and silver certificates and Treasury 
notes of 1890, which is equal to the total amount of these certificates and notes outstand- 
ing (2,121,279,000 dollars), must be deducted from this total before combining it with 
money outside of the Treasury to arrive at the stock of money In the United States. 

The coinage of the United States mints in six calendar years was as 
follows, in thousands of dollars : — 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Gold .... 

206,010 

192,380 

78,541 

125,645 

177,360 

40,235 

Silver . 

21,627 

19,874 

19,826 

11,286 

8,749 

8,591 

Minor .... 

2,310 

4,203 

4,462 

4,216 

1 8,665 

5,400 

Total . 

229,047 

1 216,457 

102,829 

141,147 1 

189,774 1 

54,226 


Banking. 

The banking system of the United States includes : (1) National banks 
supervised by the Federal Government, under the National Bank Act of 
1863 and subsequent amendments ; (2) State-chartered banking institutions, 
State banks, trust companies and savings banks organised under the banking 
laws of the various States, and private banks ; (3) Federal Reserve banks 
operating under the general supervision of the Federal Reserve Board as 
provided in the Federal Reserve Act of December 23, 1913 ; and (4) banks 
for extending agricultural credits operating under supervision of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

National banks are required to have a minimum capital of 25,000 dollars. 
Under certain limitations they aie permitted to establish branches within 
the cities in which they are located. They are authorised to issue circulat- 
ing notes not in excess of paid-in capital, secured by United States bonds 
of certain issues deposited with the Treasurer of the United States. The 
effective limit upon the note circulation of National banks is the amount of 
bonds eligible as security. On June 30, 1930, 674,626,000 dollars of such 
bonds were outstanding and 666,825,000 dollars of these were on deposit 
with the Treasurer to secure circulation. National banks (including those 
in Alaska and Hawaii) on June 29, 1930, numbered 7,252, and reported 
resources and liabilities as follows; — 


Resources 

Thongands 
of dollars 

Liabilities 

Thousands 
of dollars 

Loans and discounts (includ- 


Capital stock paid in . 

1,748,974 

ing rediscounts and ovei- 


Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, nets 
National bank notes out- 

1,691,389 

d rafts) .... 
U.S. Government securities 

14,897,204 

646,873 

owned .... 

2,753,941 

standing .... 

652,839 

Other bonds, stocks, securi- 

Due to banks s , . . 

8,418,148 

ties, etc., owned 

4,184,230 

Demand deposits 

10,926,201 

Reserve with Federal re- 

Time deposits 

8,752,671 

serve banks 

1,421,676 

United States deposits 

171,964 

Gash in vault 

842 507 

Bilk payable it rediscounts 

229,088 
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Resources 

Thousands 
of dollars 

Liabilities 

Thousands 
of dollars 

Due from banks 1 

8,570,802 

Othei liabilities . 

1,085,097 

Other resources . 

1,987,089 


Total resource.s . 

20,116,539 

Total liabilities . 

29,116,539 


1 Including items with Federal reseivo banks in process of collection, exchanges for 
clearing, and other checks on local banks. 

2 Excludes i-eserves for dividends, contingencies, etc., and for interest and other 
expenses accrued and unpaid. 

^ Includes certified and cashiers’ checks, and cash letters of credit and travellers’ checks 
outstanding. 

For State-charteied banking institutions, minimum capital and other 
requirements imposed by state banking codes vary from state to state. 
These institutions (including mutual and stock savings banks and all private 
banks under state supervision) numbered 16,605 on June 30, 1930, and 
reported loans of 25,743,930,000 dollais, investments of 10,615,044,000 
dollars, deposits of 34,398,145,000 dollars, and rediscounts and bills payable 
of 422,953,000 dollars. 

Of the 27,470 bank offices open on June 30, 1930, 21,028 were indepen- 
dent single-office banks, 817 were head ofhees of banks opeiating with one 
or more branches, 3,618 were branch offices, and 2,007 iiere single-office 
banks belonging to ‘groups’ or ‘chains.’ 

There is no central bank in the United States. The Federal leserve 
system, established by Act of December 23, 1913, comprises the Federal 
Reserve Board of eight membeis sitting in "Washington, and 12 Federal Reserve 
banks located one in each of the Federal Reserve districts into which the country 
is divided. Of the Board members, six arc appointed for ten-year terms by 
the President, who designates one to serve as Governor and one as Vice-Governor 
of the Board. The Secretary of the Treasury and Controller of the Currency 
are members cx-officio and the Secretary of the Treasury serves rx-officio as 
Chairman of the Board. This Board prescribes administrative regulations 
and exercises general supervisory powers. In each Federal Keserve district 
the capital of the reserve bank is subscribed by member banks of the 
district in proportion to their capital and surplus. Member banks include 
all National banks, except in Hawaii and Ala.yka, since these banks 
are required by law to join the system, and such eligible state banks 
and trust companies as elect to accept the conditions of membership. 
On June 30, 1930, the number* of state members was 1,068. Total 
resources of member banks — national and state — amounted on this date 
to 47,906,740,000 dollars, being equal approximately to two-thiids of the 
resources of all banks in the country. Member banks are requiied to deposit 
their reserves in the re.serve banks and only deposit credits in tlie reserve 
banks count as legal reserve for the member bank.s. The reserve banks are 
authorised to issue Federal Reserve notes secured by gold or eligible paper, 
with a minimum gold reserve of 40 per cent. ; to discount eligible paper for 
member banks ; to fix the rate of discount on advances to member banks 
subject to review and determination of the Federal Reserve Board ; to engage 
in certain open market operations, principally to buy and sell U.S. securities 
and bankers’ acceptances ; to function as collection agencies and clearing 
houses for member banks ; and to act as fiscal agents of the United States 
Government. These banks make no loans to individuals and carry no 
denosits, except for other banks and for governments. On September 30, 
J 930, the capital funds and total resources of these banks were as follows : 
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District 

Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Capital paid 
in and 
Surplus (in 
thousands 
of dollars) 

Total 
Re- 
sources 
(in thou, 
dollars) 

District 

Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Capital paid Total 

1 m and ! Re- 
; Surplus (in sources 
; thousands (iutlious. 

, of dollars) j dollars) 

1 1 

Boston , 

33,632 

377,564 

8 1 

St. Louis 

16,122 1 

180,842 

2 

New York . 

146,347 

1,610,462 

9 

Minneapolis . 

10.196 

122,374 

8 ' 

Philadelphia 

43,761 

357,574 

10 

Kansas City . 

1 13,490 ' 

196,462 

4 

Cleveland 

45,092 

495,125 

11 

Dallas . 

I 13,291 

128,937 


Richmond . 

18,307 

1 196,332 

12 

San Francisco 

1 30,873 

400,850 

6 1 

Atlanta 

16,214 

225,190 




— 

7 ! 

Chicago 

I 60,269 

63‘»,899 

! 

Total . 

' 447,584 

4,031,611 


Combined resources and liabilities of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks on 
September 30, 1929 and 1930 were as follows: — 


Resources 


1929 

1930 

Reserves : 

Gold 

Other than gold 

• 

1,000 dollars 
2,970,911 ! 

154,789 

1,000 dollars 
2,967,354 
150,182 

Total reserves 


3,125,700 

8,117,536 

Noii-reseive cash 


61,170 

63,480 

Bills discounted 

Bills bought in open market . . . 

U.S. Government securities 

Rfjaerve bank float 1 

Other reserve bank credit ... 


958,2'.I0 

292,789 

102,238 

28,462 

16,212 

272,361 

208,742 

596,858 

17,398 

7,473 

Total reserve bank credit 


1,457,941 

1,102,882 

Federal reserve notes of other reserve banks 
Uncollected items not included in float 

Bank premises .... . . 

All other resources 


22,789 ; 

600,887 

58,936 , 

9,798 

18,266 

557,657 

59,644 

12,196 

Total Resources 


5,. 836, 666 I 

4,931,611 

Liabilities 


1029 ' 

1930 . 

F.R. notes in actual circulation .... 
Deposits : 

Member Bank— reserve account . 

Government 

* Foreign bank 

Other deposits ... . . 


1,000 dollars > 

1,863,122 ; 

1 

2,326,125 1 

61,060 ; 

5,670 ; 

21,988 1 

’ 1 

1,000 dollart, 
1,378,874 

2,467,396 

38,795 

6,242 

20,988 

Total deposits 

. 

2,414,883 1 

2,532,871 

Deferred availability items 

Capital paid In ...... . 

Surplus 

All other liabilities 

• 

600,387 
167,017 ! 

254,898 

86,909 1 

657,657 

170,648 

276,986 

15,125 

Total Liabilities 

• 

5,330,666 

4,931,611 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F.R. 
liabilities combined 

note 

73’1 per cent, j 

79*7 per cent. 


1 Uncollected items (exclusive of Federal reserve notes of other Fedeial reserve banks) 
in excess of deferred availability items. 


Banks operating under the supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
include the Federal Land Banks (12 in number) and the Joint-Stock Land 
Banks (49 in number) which extend to farmers mortgage loans for terms 
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of 5 to 40 years ; and the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks (12 in number) 
which extend agricultural credits for periods of from 6 months to 3 years. 
Loans outstanding of the Federal and Joint-Stock Land Banks amounted on 
September 30, 1930, to 1,763,017,000 dollars, and of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks, on September 30, 1930, to 123,336,000 dollars. 

Savings banks and trust companies reported for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, total savings deposits of 28,484,836,000 dollars belonging 
to 52,769,176 depositors, an increase of 267,180,000 dollars and 6,048 
depositors over previous year. Actual total number of depositors is some- 
what larger as in four states saving depositors are not separately reported. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The dollar of 100 cents is of the par value of 49 ‘32^., or 4*8665 dollars to 
the pound sterling. 

The monetary unit, in accordance with the monetary law of March 14, 
1900, is the gold dollar of 25 ‘8 grains (or 1*6718 gramme) *900 fine. The 
Government undertakes to maintain parity between gold and silver coin, and 
in 1890 established a fund of 160,000,000 dollars in gold for the repa 3 nnent 
of United States notes and Treasury notes in gold at sight. This fund has 
been increased to 166,039,000 dollars. 

Gold coins are 20, 10, 5 and 2J-dollar pieces called double eagles ^ eagles ^ 
half -eagles, and quarter- eagles. The eagle weighs 268 grains or 16*71818 
grammes *900 fine, and therefore contains 232*2 grains or 15 *0464 grammes 
of fine gold. 

The silver dollar weighs 412*5 grains or 26*780 grammes *900 fine, and 
therefore contains 371 *25 grains or 24 *057 grammes of fine silver. Subsidiary 
silver coins contain 347*22 grains of fine silver per dollar. These are the half- 
dollar, quarter- dollar and dime (one-tenth). There is a 5*cent piece of nickel 
and a one cent piece of bronze. 

Seven kinds of Notes are in circulation in the United States. (1) United 
States Notes, in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 600, 1,000 and 
10,000 dollars (so-called Greenbacks ”) which are covered by a gold reserve 
of 156 million dollors in the Treasury. (2) Gold Certificates, in denomina- 
tions of 10, 20, 60, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000, and 10,000 dollars. (3) Silver 
Certificates in denominations of 1, 2, 6, 10, 20, 50, 100, 600 and 1,000 dollars. 
(4) Treasury Notes of 1890, (5) Federal Reserve notes in denominations of 

5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 dollars. (6) National Bank 
Notes in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars. 
(7) Federal Reserve Bank Notes. Of the note issues only United States 
Notes, Treasury Notes of 1890, and gold certificates are legal tender. The 
Treasury notes of 1890 and the Federal reserve bank notes, of which less 
than 5,000,000 dollars were outstanding on September 30, 1929, are being 
withdrawn from circulation. 

British weights and measures are usually employed, but the old Win- 
chester gallon and bushel are used instead of the new or impeiial standards. 
They are : — 

Wine Gallon = 0*83267 gallon. 

Bushel . = 0*9689 imperial bushel. 

Instead of the British cwt. a Cental, of 100 pounds, is used ; the short 
ton contains 2,000 lbs, ; the long ton, 2,240 lbs. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of thb United States in Great Britain. 

Ambassador.-— Q&nexoX Charles G. Dawes, appointed April 16, 1929. 

Counsellor of Embassy. — Ray Atherton. 
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Secretaries, — Benjamin Thaw, jr., Raymond E. Cox, Walter T. 
Prendeigast, David McK. Key and Robert L. Buell. 

Naval AttacM. — Capt. William W. Galbraith, U.S.N. 

Military AttacM. — Col. John R. Thomas, jun., U.S.A. 

Acting Commercial Attache. — Donald Kenshaw. 

Consul-General {London). — Albert Halstead. 

Minister to Canada, — William Phillips. 

There are Consular representatives in Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Plymouth, Sheffield, Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in the United States. 

Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. Sir R. C. Lindsay, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., C.V.O. 
(appointed December 31, 1929). 

Minister for Canaila. — Hon. Charles Vincent Massey (appointed 
November 26, 1926). 

Counsellor of Embassy. — Ronald Ian Campbell. 

Secreta'i^ies. — T. A. Shone, C. J. W. Torr, M. H. Huxley, and A. R. Dew. 

Naval Attache . — Captain J. S. M. Richie. 

Military Attache. — Lt. -Colonel M. F. Day, M.C. 

Air Attache. — Wing Commander the Hon. L. J. E. Twisleton-Wykeham- 
Fiennes. 

Commercial Secretaries, — A. J. Pack and Leander McCormick'Goodhart, 
O.B.E. 

Consul-General at New York. — Gerald Campbell, C.M.G. 

There are Consular representatives at all the important centres, in- 
cluding Baltimore, Boston, Charleston (S.C.), Chicago, Galveston, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), Seattle, Los Angeles, New York, 
San Francisco, Savannah, St. Louis, Portland (Maine), Kansas City, 
Washington, D.C., Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Providence. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
United States. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States. Washington. Annual. 

Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols, and Agreements between the 
United States of America and other Powers, 11*10-1923. Washington, 1923 

The otAcial publications of the United States are in general issued by the Government 
Departments and Bureaus concerned ; the Department of Agriculture, the Census 
Bureau, tlie Department of Commerce, the Treasury, the Department of the Interior, 
the Geological Survey (Statistical Department), the Mint, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Interstate Commerce Coramission, the Post Office, the Navy Department, 
tlie War Department, the Bureau of Education. 

2. Non -Official Publications. 

American Year Book, Hart (A. B.), ed. New Yoik. Annual. 

The International Financial Position of the United States. Report by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. New York, 1929. 

Adam (Henry), History of the United States of America. 9 vola. New York and 
Loudon, 1891. 

Adams (R. G.), A History of the Foreign Policy of the United States. New York, 1925. 

Avery (E. M.), A History ot tlie United States and its People. Vols. 1-7. Cleveland 
and London, 1908 and 1912. 

American Statesmen Series. About 88 vols. Boston, 1880-1007. 

Baron (Q. Q.), The Constitution of the United States. Boston and London, 1928. 

United States with Excursions Into Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Alaska, 
4th ed. Leipzig, 1909. 

R 
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Bancroft (George), History of the United States. New ed. 6 vols. London, 

18S2. 

Beaul (Charles A. and Mary R.), The Rise of American Civilization, 2 vols. New 
York and London, 1927. 

Beard (Mary R.), A Short History of the American Labour Movement. New York, 
1921. 

Bed (J. M.), The Constitution of the United States. London, 1922. 

Bemis (S F.), The American Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy, Vols. IX and X. 
New York, 1929. 

Brown (W. Adams), The Church in America. London, 1922. 

Burgess (W R ), The Reserve Banks and the Money Market. New York, 1928. 

Burton (T. E.), The Constitution of the United States. London, 1924. 

iiryctf (Viscount), The American Commonwealth. 2 vols. New ed. London, 1911. 

Caldwell (R. G ), A Short Histoiy of the Amencan Peoi)le, Vol. 1, 1492-1860. Vol. II, 
1860 to Coolid^e Administration. New York, 1927. 

Channtng (ii.\ The United States of America, 1765-186.5. London, 1896.— A History of 
tho United States. Vols 1-5. New York, 1905-22 — Channtng (B ) and Hart (A B.), 
Guide to the Study of American History. Boston, 1895. 

ClarL (V. S.), History ot Manufactures m the United States, 1860-1914. 2 vols 
Revised edition. Washington, 1929. 

Collins (C. W.), The National Budget S>stem New Yoik, 1919. 

Davis (J W.), Party Government in the ^United Status. New York and London, 
1930. 

Day (C.), History of Commerce of the United States London, 1925. 

Dealer (J Q ), Foreign Policies of United States. Boston, 1927. 

Dewey (D. R.), Financial History of the United States. London, 1923. 

Dietrich (Dr. Bruno), U.S.A.* Das heutige Gesicht. Breslau, 1927, 

Dowd fJ.), The Negio m American Life. New Yoik, 1927. 

d’Estournelles de Constant (Baron P.), Les Etat-Unis d'Amenque. Pans, 1918.— 
English Translation, ‘ America and her Problems.’ New York, 1916. 

JParrand (Max), The Fiaiuing of the Constitution of the United States. New Haven 
and London, 1913 —The Development of thv'i United States. London, 1919. 

Faulkner (H. U ), Economic History of tho United States. New York, 1928 

Fish (C. R.), The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850. Vol. VI of A History of 
Amencan Life, edited by ikhlesiugn (A. M.) and Fox(D, B.). New York, 1929. 

FUke (John), Amencan Political Ideas. Now York, 1886.— The Critical Period in 
American History, 1783-1789. London, 1888.— Civil Government in the United States 
Boston, 1890. — The American Revolution. 2 vols. London, 1897. — Old Virginia and 
her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1897.— The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 
London, 1899. — New France and New England 2 vols. Boston, 1903. 

Forman (S. E.), A History of the Amencan People. London, 1923. 

Foster (R.), Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, Historical and 
Juridical. London In progress. 

Ganoe (W. A ), The History of the United States Army. London, 1924. 

Hart (A. B.), Actual Government as Applied under American Conditions. (In 
‘American Citizen’ Series]. London, 1903. — Social and Economic Forces in American 
Histoiy. Chicago and Cambridge, 1914. — The Monroe Doctrine. London, 1916. 

Hart (A. B ), (editor), The American Nation : A History from Original Sources by 
Associated Scholars 27 vols. New York, 1904-1908. 

Hasse (Adelaide R.), Index to United States Documents relating to Foreign Affairs, 
1828-1861. 3 Parts Washington, 1914-1922. — Index o’ Economic Material in Documents 
of the States of the United States (Maine, New Hami>8hire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island. New York, California, Illinois, Kentucky Delaware, Ohio, New Jersey ana 
Pennsylvania). Washington, various dates. 

Hasse'it (Kurt), Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerlka als polltlsche und wirtschaftliche 
Weltmacht geographisch betrachtet. Tiibingen, 1922. 

Hepburn (A B ), History of Currency in the United States. New York, 1915. 

Holcombe (A. N.), State Government in the United States. New York, 1926.— The 
Political Parties of To-day. New York, 1926. 

Hornblow (A ), A His'tory of the Theatre In America. 2 vols New York, 1920. 

Hoi'will (H. W.), The Usages of the American Constitution. Loudon, 1926. 

Hunt (G.), The Department of State of the United States, its History and Functions. 
London and New Haven, 1914. 

James (H. G.), Local Government in the United States. New York, 1921. 

Jennings (W. W.), A History of Economic Progress in the United States. London, 
1926. 

Johnson (Allen), Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. Vols. I and II, London 
and New York, 1929. 

Johnston (Alex.), History of American Politics. New York, 1898. — American Political 
History (ed. by Woodburn)^ 2 vols. 1905-07. 
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Johnaton (E R.) and otliers, History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United 
States Washington, 1915. 

Keenhysuic (H L.), Canada and the United States : Some Aspects of the History of the 
Republic and tlie Dominion. New York and London, 1929. 

Kemmerari^yt .), Postal Savings : An Historical and Critical Study of the Postal Savings 
Bank System in the United States. Princeton, 1918.— The A.B.C. of the Federal Reserve 
System 8th ed. Piinceton, 1929 

KtmhdHiJEi.X State and Municipal Government in the United States London, 1922 
JMldni^ (J. If.), A History of Ameiican Foreign Policy, New York, 1927. 

Lindqxmt (G. E. E ), The*Hed Indian m the United States. New York, 1923. 
ItppmcoU (I ), and Tucktr (II. R.), Economic and Social History of the United States. 
2nd ed New York, 1927. 

Loag (A ), Genesis of the Constitution of the United States of America. New York and 
London, 1920. 

Low (A. M.), The American People: a Study in National Pvsychology. 2 vols. 
London, 1910 and 1912. 

McDoi'UdU The Ameiican Nation, its problems and psychology. London 

1926. 

Me Master (J. B ), History of the People of the United States. 8 vols. New York, 
18S.S-1927. 

Mathews (J M.), American State Government. Xevv York, 1024. 
d7(mam(C B ), and (tW)uU (II F.), The American Paity System. New York, 1930 
Mills (J 'I'ravcrs), Great Britain and the United States. A Cntical Review of tlie 
Historical Relations Oxford, 1920 

Moore (J. B.), Digest of International Law. 8 vols. Washington, 1906 — American 
Diplomacy New York and London, 1905. 

Mo) E ), TheOxfoid History of the United States 2 vols. London and Oxford, 

1927 —The Giowtli of the Amei ican Republic London, 19J0 

Moicdi (B J3.>, The Diplomatic Relations of Qieai Biitain and the United States 
London, 1''27 

Munio(\S B ), Constitution of the United States Now York and London, 1930 
Nevins (A ), The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1878. Vol. \ III of A History of 
Aniencati Lite, edited by iuhlesiagcr {K. M.) and Fox (D. R ). Ne^\ Yoik, 1929. 

Norton (T. J ), The Constitution of the United Stales. London, 1923 

Osgood (H Ij ). The American Colonies in the Eigliteenth Century. 4 vols London, 1925. 

Pdu (H ), D6couvcr1e des Am^ncains Paris, 1930 

Payne (G. IL). History of Journalism in the United States. New Yoik, 1921. 

(T. C ), The United States. Ne^^ York and London, 1929. 

Peel (Hon George), The Economic Impact of America. London, 1928 
Porter (Kirk H ), A Ilistorv of SuHrage in the United States, Chicago, 1919. 
RhodesiJ. F.), History of the United States (1850-96). 8 vols. London, 1893-1920.— 

History of t!ie Civil War. London, 1919. 

Riohardson(J. D.), Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1S97. 
10 vols. Wa.sliington, 1806-1899. 

(Theodore), The Winning of the West 6 vols New York, 1905 —An Auto* 
biography. London, 1913 

Robs (E. A.), The Old World in the New. The Significance of Past and Present immi- 
gration to the Ameiican People. London, 1914 

Schouler (J ), The United States under the Constitution. 6 vols. New York, 1899. 

(R. L ), Tlie Constitution of the United States. London, 1024. 

Scott (J. B ), Editor. The Declaration of Independence. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The Constitution of the United States. Npw Yoik and London, 1918.— Judicial 
Settlement of Controversies Between States of the American Union. An Analysis of 
Cases Decided in the Supremo Court of the United States. Oxford, 1920 The United 
States of America : A Study of International Organization. Oxford, 1920. 

Schlmnger (A.), Political and Social History of the United States, 1629-1925. London, 
1925. 

Scudder (H. E.), American Commonwealths. [A senes of histones of separate States 
by various writers.] Boston, 1884, Ac. 

Sicgfurd (Andi^), Les Etats-Unis d'Aiijoiird’hui. Paris, 1927. English Translation, 

‘ America Comes of Age ’ New York and I^ondon, 1927. 

Sraelhe (K.), Tlic American Federal System. London, 1929. 

Smith (J. R ), North America. London, 1925. 

Spender (J. A.), The America of To-day. London, 1928. 

Stanwood (Edward), History of the Presidency. Boston, 1898.— Ameiican Tariff Con- 
troversies in the Nineteenth Century, 2 vols. Boston and London. 1904 

Sullivan (Mark), Our Times : The United States, 1900-1925. 2 vols. London and New 

York, 1927. 

Taft (W. H.), Popular Government. New Haven, 1913.— Our Chief Magistrate and his 
Powers. New York, 1917. 
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Tauisig (F W.), Tariff History of the United States. New York, 1914, 

Taylor (H.), Origin and Growth of the English Constitution, and out of it that of the 
Republic of the United States. 2 vols. London. 1899. 

Thorpe (P. N.) American Charters, Constitutions, and Organic Laws. 7 vols. 
Washington, 1909.— The Essentials of American Constitutional Law. London, 1918. 

Trent (W P.) and others —A History of American Literature (Supplementary to the 
Cambridge History of English Literature). Cambridge, 1918 

Trevelyan (Sir G. O.), The American Revolution. S Pts. London, 1898-1907. 

Usher (R. G ), Tne Rise df the American People. London, 1916. 

Van Metre (T R.), Economic History of the United States. New York, 1923. 

Van Tyne (C. H.), The Causes of tiie War of Independence : Being the first volume 
of a History of the Founding of the American Republic. Loudon, 1922. 

Waiburg (P. M.), The Federal Reserve System : Its Origin and Growth. 2 vols. New 
York, 1930. 

JFaroen (Charles), The Supreme Court in the United States. 3 voN. London, 1923 

Warshaw (H T.), (editor), Representative Indiistiieh in the United States New York 
and London, 1928 

Williams (B. H.), Economic Foreign Policy of the United States. New York, 1929. 

Willoughby (W. W ) (editor), The American Constitutional System New York, 19 U 4 .— 
American State Senes 8 vols. New York, 1905-1908 

Wilson (Woodrow), A History of the American People. 5 vols. New York. 1902.— 
Congressional Government. New edition London, 1914. 

Wtnsor (Justin), (editor), Narrative and Critical History of America. 8 vols. New York, 
1884-89 

Woodburn (J. A.), The American Republic and its Goveniment. Revised edition. 
London, 1918. 

Wi-ight (Quincy). The Control of American Foreign Relations. New edition. London, 
1924 


STATES AND TERRITORIES 

For information as to State and Local Government, see under United 
States, p. 440 

See also under Education, Justice and Crime, Defence, Production and 
Industry. 


ALABAMA. 

Constitution and Government. — The State of Alabama was admitted 
into the Union on December 14, 1819. The legislature consists of a Senate 
of 35 members and a House of Representatives of 106 members ; all the 
legislators being elected for four years. The State is represented in the 
Nationa Congress by two Senators and ten Representatives. 

Governor . — B. M. Miller, 1931-1935 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — John Brandon. 

The State is divided into 67 counties. The State Capital is Montgomery. 

Area and Population. — Area, 51,998 square miles, including 719 square 
miles of water. Census population April 1, 1930, 2,646,248. 

The population at the date of each Federal census was as follows : — 


Population 


Years 

j White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq, 
Mile 

1890 

834,912 

678,489 

1,513,401 

29 5 

1900 

1,001,390 

827,807 

1,828,697 

85-7 

1910 

1,229 811 

908,282 

2,138,093 

41*7 

1920 

1,447,522 

900,052 

2,848,174 

45 '8 


I Including Indians and Asiatics. 
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By sex and race the population in 1920 was thus distributed : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 1 

Indian 

1 Total 

Male .... 

733,039 

439,7 79 

76 1 

211 

I 1,173,105 

Female 

713,993 

460,873 

_L 

194 

1,175,069 

Total 

1.447,032 

900,662 

1 1 

405 

1 2,348,174 


The foreign-born white po])ulation numbered 17,662 (0*8 per cent, of 
the total population of the State), of whom 2,427 (13*7 per cent.) were 
German, 1,942 (11*0 per cent.) English, 809 Irish, 976 Scotch, 1,582 (9-0 
per cent.) Russian, and 2,732 (15*5 per cent.) Italian. Of the total popula- 
tion in 1920, 21*7 per cent, were urban and 38*4 per cent. Negro. 

The large cities (census population in 1930), Birmingham 259,678 ; Mobile, 
68,202 ; Montgomery (capital), 66,079. Marriages in 1928 totalled 28,853 ; 
divorces, 3,817 ; annulments, 11. 

Religion and Instruction. — Protestant churches are in the ascend- 
ency in the State. The order of strength of different religious bodies is : 
Baptist (Negro Baptists with 364,665 members in 1926, and the Southern 
Baptists with 271,992), Methodist (197,219), Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Disciples of Christ. Total membersliip, all denoniinations, 1,217,170. 

The public elementary schools in 1929 had 17,412 teachers and 
638,358 enrolled pupils. In 1929, the public high schools had 4,603 
teachers and 123,221 pupils ; the 5 white public normal schools had 8,628 
pupils ; the 2 coloured normal schools had 5,222 students. School 
buildings for white number 3,806 ; for coloured, 2,292. Total expenditure 
on education (1929) 23,300,446 dollars (excluding private and denomi- 
national schools). For superior and professional education there are various 
institutions, the most important (1929) being: — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Instructors 

Students 

1831 

University of Alabama (State) 

G23 

8,055 

18.59 

Birmingham-Southern . ... 

57 

1,842 

1872 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

467 

3,658 

1909 

Woman's College of Alabama .... 

42 

549 


Alabama College . . . . . 

195 

2,083 

1880 

Tuskegee Normal & Industrial Inst. (Coloured) . 

— ! 

2,811 


Finance and Defence. — 'I’ho receipts and disbursements for the year 

on 1 non . 


ending September 30, 1929, were: — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, Oct. 1, 1928 .... 1,049,780 

Receipts, 1928-9 49,634,103 


Total 50,683,883 

Disbursements, 1928-9 49,960,487 


Balance, Sept. 30, 1929 723,896 


The bonded debt of the State on Oct. 1, 1929, amounted to 61,456,000 
dollars. In 1928, the assessed value of real and personal property v^as 
1,193,209,041 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 80, 1980, consisted of 202 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 2,444 enlisted men. 
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Production and Industry. — Alabama is largely ail agricultural State ; 
the number of farms in 1925 was 237,631 ; the farm area was 16,739,139 
acres, of which 7,691,713 acres were crop land ; the value of all farm pro- 
perty was 600,740,322 dollars (1925). White farmers numbered 152,310 ; 
negro farmers, 85,321. The chief crops in 1930 were maize, 29,505,000 bushels : 
oats, 1,908,000 bushels ; potatoes, 2,875,000 bushels ; sweet potatoes, 6,290,000 
bushels. Sugar cane is largely grown and 2,040,000 gallons of syrup wT-re 
manufactured in 1930. On January 1, 1930, the live-stock comprised 

57.000 horses, 330,000 mules, 363,000 milch cows, 695,000 all cattle, 

68.000 sheep, and 804,000 swine. In 1930 the area under cotton was 

3.801.000 acres ; the yield was 1,495,000 bales of cotton ; output, 1929, 
1,307,664 bales valued at 111,010,000 dollars. Area of national forest lands 
on June 30, 1929, 114,490 acres. 

In 1927, there were 2,355 manufacturing establishments, employing 
119,093 wage-earners who earned 105,488,817 dollars, used raw material wmrth 
317,493,407 dollars, and turned out products vali;ed at 550,372,126 dollars. 
Steel products in 1927 reached value of 73,487,368 dollars ; cotton goods, 
80,833,617 dollars; cast-iron pipe, 42,590,922 dollars. Iron ore, 1929, 
amounted to 6 637,299 long tons. The pig-iron output amounted to 
2,697,814 long tons in 1929 ; 17,690,000 short tons of coal ivere mined 
the same year. Portland cement output, 1929, was 5,005,967 barrels. The 
mineral output in 1928, comprising coal, iron ore, cement and clay products, 
was valued at 69,807,334 dollars. Other large industries are railway-car 
construction, the manufacture of fertilisers, of cotton-sced oil and cake, 
and of turpentine and resin. On July 31, 1929, there wore 1,805,000 
active spindles in the State consuming 617,000 bales of cotton. 

Tlie chief port of Alabama is Mobile, through wluch there is a large 
ocean-going trade. 

The larger rivera in the State are navigable (except at low water) for 
several hundred miles ; the Alabama river tor 400 miles. In 1928 the rail- 
ways within the State had a length of 6,282 miles, exclusive of 335 miles of 
electric railway. The State system of roads comprises 5,590 miles, of which 
2,740 had been surfaced by January 1, 1929. 

On December 31, 1929, Alabama had 107 national banks with resources of 

249.600.000 dollars, demand deposits of 96,475,000 dollars, time or savings 
deposits of 67, 543, 000 dollars. She had 350 national and State hanks and trust 
companies enrolled in the Federal Reserve system ivith loans of 229,100,000 
dollars, investments of 53,400,000 dollars and deposits of 266,100,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State 

Brewer (W.), Alabama, her History, Resources, War Record, and Public Men. 
Montgomery, Ala., 1872. 

IfleminglW. L.), Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. NewYork and London, 1905. 

Harper (B M ), Econonne Botany of Alabama. Montgomery, 1913. 

Owen (T. M ), Alabama Official and Statistical Register. Montgomery, 1903, 1907, 1911, 
1913, 1915 •— History of Alabama, and Dictionary of Alabama Bio^aphy, 1921. 

Pickett (A. J.), History of Alabama (Owen’s Edition). Birmingham, Ala., 1900. 


ARIZONA. 

Government. — Arizona became a State on February 14, 1912. The 
first State Legislature placed the government under direct control of the 
people through the Initiative, Referendum and the Recall. An amendment 
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to the Constitution was adopted in 1912 giving the State power to engage in 
industrial pursuits. 

The State Senate consists of 19 members, and the House of Representa- 
tives of 54. The State is represented in the National Congress by one 
member of the lower house ana two Senators. 

Governor. — George W. P. Hunt, 1931-33 (7,600 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — I. P. Fraizer. 

The State capital is Phoenix (population in 1930, 48,118). Tucson has 
a population of 32,506. The State is divided into 14 counties. 

Area, Population and Instruction.— Area, 113,956 square miles, 
including 146 square miles of water. According to the 1930 census, popula- 
tion IS 435,573. The Indian reservations had an area of 31,703 square miles 
in 1929, with a population of 46,350. Public lands unappropriated in 1929 
totalled 16,911,367 acre.s. 

The population in four census yeais was : — 


Years White i 

Negro 1 Total , j 

t ' i 

Years j 

White 1 

Negro 

IPerSq. 

! Mile 

1890 1 86,880 
1900 j 121,083 

1.357 i 88,243 0-8 

1,848 122 931 1 1 j 

1910 

1 1920 

202,345 

326,157 

i 2,009 
8,005 

204,854 ’ 1‘8 

334,162 2 9 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics 


In 1920 the population by race and sex was : — 



j White 

Negro j 

j Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

1 169,845 

5.8'>9 i 

1,370 

17,028 

183,602 

h'e/nale 

1 132,104 

2,146 

349 

15,961 

150,560 

Total . . . 

291,449 

8,005 

1,719 

32,989 

334,162 


In 1920, 78,099, or 23*4 per cent of the total population of the States 
were foreign-horn white, of whom 2,882 were English, 60,325 (77*2 per 
cent.) Mexicans, 1,962 Canadians, 1,516 Germans, 1,206 Irish, and 1,261 
Italian Of the total population in 1920, 35 '2 per cent were urban and 
2*4 per cent. Negro. Marriages in 1928 totalled 6,400; divoices, 1,062; 
annulments, 19. 

The order of strength of religious bodies is: Roman Catholics (96,471 
adherents in 1926), Mormons (16,891), Presbyterians (6,163) and Methodists. 
Total membership, all denominations, 153,086. 

School attendance is compulsory for children bet^veen the ages of 8 and 
16 years during the entire school term. Instmction is free for pupils from 
6 to 21 years of age. The enrolled pupils in 1927-28 in the 394 district 
elementary schools were 78,339, ami there were 2,641 teachers. Fifty- 
four public high schools had 10,724 pupils and 664 teachers. There are 
two public normal schools at Tempe and Flagstaff. The total expenditure 
for public elementary and secondary schools (1927-28) was 9,585,966 dollars. 
The State University of Arizona, at Tucson, founded in 1886, had 174 
professors and 2,049 students in 1930. There is a State Agricultural 
School also at Tucson. 
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Finance and Defence. — Revenues are derived mainly from the general 
property tax levied on all property not specially exempted. The revenue 
and expenditure in the year ending June 30, 1929, were ; — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand July 1, 1928 .... 2,970,969 

Receipts, 1928-29 15,766,739 


Total 

Disbursements, 1928-29 


18,737,708 

15,826,205 


Balance, June 30, 1929 .... 2,911,603 

The bonded debt, June 30, 1929, amounted to 1,735,275 dollars. The 
net value of taxable real and personal property amounted in 1929 to 
700,890,801 dollars. 

The National Guard consists (June 30, 1930) of 65 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 1,072 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Arizona, despite its dry climate, is well 
suited for agriculture along the watercourses and where irrigation can be 
used ; the soil is productive. The wide pasture-lands in this State are 
favourable for the rearing of cattle and sheep. Several largo reservoirs for 
the storage of water have been constructed by the United States and State 
Government, notably the Roosevelt dam, which supplies water to the 
Salt River Valley District, of which Phoenix is the })rincipal city. The 
Government has completed the Yuma project, by which the waters of the 
lower Colorado River are brought to the Arizona side under the river by 
means of an inverted syphon. Other similar irrigation and hydroelectric 
projects are the Horse Mesa Dam, the Stewart Mountain Dam, the San 
Carlos Dam, to empound the waters of the Gila river and the Mormon Flats 
Dam, on the Salt River, about 30 miles below the Roosevelt Dam, for 
furnishing electrical power to many of the largest copper mines in the State 
and many of the smaller cities and towns. 

In 1925 Arizona contained 10,802 farms, with 10,101,361 acres of pasture 
land and 578,246 acres of crop land, out of a total farm area of 11,065,291 
acres. The total value of all farm property was (m 1925) 194,048,096 
dollars, and the most important crops (1930) were as follows : — Cotton, 160,000 
bales ; wheat, 1,288,000 bushels ; corn, 1,353,000 bushels ; citrus fruits 
(oranges, lemons, tangerines, and grape fruit), 420,000 boxes. Lettuce and 
cantaloupes are important crops. On January 1, 1930, there were 84,000 
horses, 12,000 mules, 35,000 milch cows, 923,000 all cattle, 1,189,000 
sheep, and 19,000 swine. The wool clip in 1929 amounted to 6,120,000 
pounds of wool. The National forests in the State have an area (June 30, 
1929) of 11,466,626 acres ; the Grand Canyon has been made a National Park. 

The mining industries of the State are important, producing copper, 
gold, silver, asbestos, lead, and zinc. The production of gold in 1929 
was 211,108 ounces (1928, 189,519 ounces) ; silver, 7,840,321 ounces (1928, 
6,664,933 ounces); zinc (1928), 639 short tons; copper, 829,206,475 lbs. 
(1928, 736,632,406 lbs.); and lead (1928), 7,190 short tons. The total 
value of all minerals mined in 1928 was 116,999,643 dollars. The lead- 
ing industry, the smelting and refining of copper, had 8 establishments in 
1928 employing 3,000 men and with an output valued at 106,447,860 dollars. 

In 1928 there were 2,496 miles of steam railroad and 37 miles of electric 
railroad. The State has 3,081 miles of road, of which 645 were paved, and 
2,536 miles surfaced in 1929. 

On December 31, 1929, Arizona had 14 national banks with resources of 
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36,900,000 dollars, demand deposits of 19,198,000 dollars, savings or time 
deposits of 11,236,000 dollars ; 46 national and State banks and trust com- 
panies belonging to the Federal Reserve System had loans of 49,900,000 
dollars, investments of 31,300,000 dollars, and deposits of 91,900,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Arizona Bine Book, 1029-30. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Farish, History of Arizona, 1918. 8 vols. 

Hamilton (P.l, The Resources of Arizona. Arizona, 1881. 

McClintod , History of Arizona, 1914. 3 vols, 

Nohlf (L. F.), The ahinuino Quadrangle, Grand Canyon District, Arizona, (U.S. Geol. 
Surv., Bulletin 549.) Washington, 1914. 


ARKANSAS 

Government. — The State was admitted into the Union on June 16, 
1836. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 35 members, 
elected for four years, partially renewed every two years, and a House of 
Representatives of 100 members elected for two years. The Sessions are 
biennial and limited to 60 days unless extended by a two-thirds vote of each 
House. Senators and Representatives must be citizens, the former 25 years 
of age and the latter 21. The State is represented in Congress by two 
Senators and seven Representatives. 

Governor . — Harvey Parnell, 1931-33 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Slate. — Ed. F. McDonald. 

The State is divided into 76 counties. The State Capital is Little Rock. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 63,335 square miles (810 square 
miles being water). Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 1929, totalled 
205,933 acres. Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,864,482. 

Population in four census years was as follows: — 


Years 

j Population 

White 1 

Negro 

Total j 

Per Bq. 
Mile 

1860 

324,191 

111,269 

435,450 

8 3 

1900 

944,708 

366,866 

1,311,564 

25 0 

1910 

1,131,568 

1,279,984 

442,891 

1,674,449 

30*0 

1920 

472,220 

1,752,204 

33*4 


^ Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by birth and sex was : — 



White 

1 Negro 

Aisiatic 

j Indian 

Male 

Native. 

649,678 

Foreign. 

8,691 

236,895 

103 

i 

i 61 

Female 

616,204 

6,384 

236,326 

18 

I 45 

Total 

1,266,782 

13,975 

472,220 

121 

] 108 


Of the foreign-born white population which, in 1920, represented 0*8 per 
cent, of the total population, 3,979 (28*6 percent. ) were German, 1,137 (8*1 per 
cent.) English, 676 Irish, 1,314 (9*4 per cent.) Italian, and 880 Canadians. 
Of the total population in 1920, 16*6 per cent were urban and 27*0 per cent. 
Negro. Marriages in 1928 totalled 27,485 ; divorces, 4,498 ; annulments, 8. 
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Little Rock (capital) had a population of 81,679 in 1930; Fort Smith, 
31,429; Pine Bluff, 20,760; Hot Springs, 20,238. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Baptist (Negro 
Baptists with 134,720 members in 1926 and Southern Baptists with 103,346), 
Methodist (123,676), Roman Catholic and Disciples of Christ. Total member- 
ship, all denominations, 621,107. 

The State provides separate schools for white and coloured children. 

In 1929, the 6,316 elementary schools had 10,992 teachers (3,107 males 
and 7,885 females) and 440,469 enrolled pupils (215,444 boys and 226,025 
girls) ; the number of high schools was 400 with 1,868 teachers (864 men 
andl,004 womtn) and 38,639 pupils (17,777 boys and 20,862 girls) ; 2 public 
normal schools had 37 teachers and 743 students (382 men and 461 women). 
The University of Arkansas, founded in 1872 at Fayetteville, has 160 pro- 
fessors and about 1,700 students. The State Teachers College was founded 
at Conway in 1907. Philander Smith College, established in 1877, at Little 
Rock, is for coloured students. Expenditure on education (1928), 17,302,787 
dollars, of which 15,649,611 dollars were for elementary and secondary and 
140,016 for normal schools. 

Finance and Defence. — The total receipts and expenditure for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1930, were 

Dollars. 

Balance in hand, July 1, 1928 . . . 15,328,259 

Receipts, July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1930 . . 97,940,898 


Total 113,269,157 

Disbursements, July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1930 104,896,202 


Balance, June 30, 1930 8,372,955 

The State debt on July 1, 1930, amounted to 82,277,000 dollars, most of 
it in 3 per cent, interest-bearing bonds. The assessed value of property 
(1927) was 614,383,152 dollars. According to the Council of the Corpora- 
tion of Foreign Bondholders, the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 
about 8,700,000 dollars, exclusive of interest charges. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 144 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,025 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Arkansas is an agricultural State. In 
1926 the total farm area was 15,632,439 acres, of which 7,323,199 acres were 
crop land (number of farms, 221,991). The value of all farm property 
in 1925 was 628,846,351 dollars. In the north maize (8,404,000 bushels 
in 1930), wheat (351,000 bushels), oats, potatoes, hay and forage crops are 
grown ; in the south, cotton and tobacco. For 1930 the cotton area was 

3.897.000 acres, and the yield 910,000 bales. In the north-west, fruits, 
especially apples and peaches, are grown. The cultivation of roses (for 
perfumes) is pursued locally. Live stock on January 1, 1930, comprised 

132.000 horses, 346,000 mules, 400,000 milch cow.s, 410,000 all cattle, 50,000 
sheep, and 1,794,000 swine. The national forests in Arkansas on June 30, 
1929, had an area of 1,049,688 acres. 

The State has a large coal area ; 1,660,973 short tons were mined in 1928 
(about 1,800,000 tons in 1929). The State also produces manganese ores 
and lead, whetstones (from novaculite), bauxite for aluminium (361,236 long 
tons in 1928), petroleum (24,917,000 barrels in 1929), natural gasoline or 
petrol (32,300,000 gallons in 1929), and natural gas (20,235,000 M. cubic 
feet in 1928). The quarries yield limestone, sandstone, granite, and slate, 
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besides asphalt, and mineral waters. Total mineral output in 1928 was 
valued at 45,009,780 dollars. 

Of the industries tlie cutting and working of timber is one of the most 
important. Arkansas, according to the census of manufactures of 1927, had 
1,146 manufacturing establishments employing 40,032 wage-earners earning 
35,288,168 dollars, and with an output valued at 182,750,871 dollars. 

The foreign trade of the State is carried on through the port of New 
Orleans ; cotton and lumber transjKirted down the Mississippi are the chief 
exports. In 1928, there were in the State 4,822 miles of steam railway and 
122 miles of electric railway. State-maintained highways total 8,718 miles, 
of which 4,916 miles are surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, Arkansas had 72 national banks with resources of 

100.100.000 dollars, demand deposits of 40,388,000 dollars and time or 
savings deposits of 32,173,000 dollars; 415 national and State banks and 
trust companies belonging to the Fedeial Reserve system had loans of 

155.200.000 dollars, investments of 42,300,000 dollars and deposits of 

208.500.000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Tlie Renort*? of the various Executive Departments of the State, including the Bureau 
of Mines, Manufactures and AgticuUure. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Constitution and Government. — California, though unexplored and 
piactically unknown to Europeans, w'as from its discovery down to 1846 
politically associated with Mexico. On July 5, 1846, the American flag was 
hoisted at Monteiey, and a proclamation was issued declaring California to 
be a portion of the United States, and on Fohiuary 2, 1849, b} the treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, the territory was formally ceded by Mexico to the 
United States, and was admitted to the Union September 9, 1850. 

The Senate is composed of 40 members electe<l for four years — half being 
elected each two years— and the Assembly, of 80 members, elected for tw’o 
years. Regular sessions are held biennially. The State cajiital is Sacramento. 

California is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 

Governor . — Janies Rolph, Jr., 1931-35 (10,000 dollars). 

tSccrelary of State, — F. C. Jordan. 

California is divided into fifty-eight counties, one of which — San 
Francisco — has a combined county and city government. The legislative 
authority is vested in a board of 18 supervisors elected from the city and 
county at large. Each of the other counties is governed by a board of 5 
supervisors elected fiom districts. 

Area and Population. — Area, 158,297 square miles (2,645 square 
miles being water). Public lands, unappropriated on June 30, 1929, totalled 
20,209,421 acres. 

Census population, April 1, 1930, 5,677,251. 

The population at the date of recent Federal censuses was as follows : — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

[ Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

556,976 

4,272 

560,247 

3-6 

1900 

1,474,008 

11,046 

1,485,063 

9*6 

1910 

2,356,904 

21,645 

2,377,549 

15-3 

1920 

3,388,098 

38,763 

3,426,861 

22*0 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Chinese ^ 

Japanese 

Indian 

Male 

Female 

1,710,223 

1,554,488 

19,837 

18,926 

29,032 

6,043 

46,414 

26,538 

9,085 

8,275 

Total 

3,264,711 j 

38,763 

34,076 

71,952 

17,360 


1 Including all others 


Of the total population in 1920, 1,813,591 were males, and 1,613,270 
were females (68 '0 per cent, were urban, and 1*1 per cent. Negro). 

Three-fourths of the population of California are of American birth. 
Of the 681,662 persons of white foreign birth in 1920, representing 19*9 per 
cent, of the total population of the State, 67,180 (9 '9 per cent.) were 
German, 45,308 (6*6 percent.) Irish, 58,572 (8*6 percent.) English, 16,597 
Scotch, 59,562 Canadian, 20,387 French, 88,502 (13*0 per cent.) Italian, 
31,925 Swedish, 86,610 (127 per cent.) Mexicans, and 10,313 Greeks. 

There are about 27 Indian reservations in the State, with a total area 
(1929) of 774 square miles and population of 19,060 Indians. 

The census population of the larger cities on April 1, 1930, was : Los 
Angeles, 1,238,048; San Francisco, 634,394; Oakland, 284,063; Long 
Beach, 142,032; San Diego, 147,995; Sacramento, 93,750; Fresno, 62,513 ; 
Pasadena, 76,086 ; Glendale, 62,736 ; San Jose, 57,651 ; and Berkeley, 
82,109. Marriages in 1928 were 46,045 ; divorces, 14,431 ; annulments, 
1 441. 

Relig'ion and Instruction. — The Roman Catholic Church, with 720,803 
adlierents m 1926, is much stronger than any other single church ; next are 
the Jewish congregations with 122,724 members, Methodists (116,974), 
Presbyterians and Baptists. Total membership, all denominations, l,522,2n. 

Education is compulsory for children from 8-16 years of age for eight 
months in the year. In 1929-30, 1,077 kindergartens had 1,925 teachers 
and 82,786 pupils; the 4,050 elementary schools had an enrolment of 
695,143 pupils (356,513 boys and 338,630 girls), with 23,780 teachers ; the 
518 public high schools (including 153 junior high schools) had an enrol- 
ment of 612,343 pupils (of whom 113,934 were in junior high schools), and 
19,592 teachers. The 7 teachers’ colleges had 12,785 students and 543 
teachers. The total expenditure during the year 1929-30 for the above 
branches of education was 152,350,282 dollais. 

There are in California three great universities— the University of Cali- 
fornia (State), Leland Stanford Junior University, and the University of 
Southern California. The University of California has colleges for resident 
instruction and research at Berkeley ; at San Francisco ; at Los Angeles ; at 
Mount Hamilton (the Lick Astronomical Department); at Riverside and Davis; 
and at La Jolla (the Scripps Institution of Oceanography). In 1929-30, during 
the regular college year, there were at Berkeley, 1,045 officers of instruction 
and 11,380 students; at Los Angeles, 286 officers of instruction and 6,175 
students ; at other centres, 706 officers of instruction and research and 1,209 
students ; a grand total (with deduction for duplicates) of 2,039 officers and 
18,689 resident students. The total annual income of the University is about 
14,000,000 dollars. Leland Stanford Junior University near Palo Alto was 
chartered in 1885, and opened its doors to students in 1891. It has an 
endowment now amounting to about 42,000,000 dollars in interest-bearing 
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funds, of which 22,000,000 dollars, besides large landed estates, was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Leland Stanford in memory of their son. In 1929-30 
it had 654 professors and teachers and 4,641 students. The University 
of Southern California at Los Angeles (Meth. Episcopal) had 550 instructors 
and 17,187 students (1929-30). It has an endowment of one million dollars. 
California (State) Polytechnic School is located at San Luis Obispo. 

California has a comprehensive library system, at the head of which 
stands the State Library at Sacramento. On July 1, 1929, the 46 county 
general libraries had 4,094 branches and some 4,593,552 volumes, and the 
55 county law libraries had some 309,845 volumes. There were 35 city 
libiaries having more than 20,000 volumes each and with total resources of 
4,314,657 volumes. 

Charity. — June 30, 1930, there were in the state: 65 institutions 
for dependent children, with approximately 13,000 orphans and half 
orphans in addition receiving state aid outside of institutions ; 96 licensed 
homes for the aged with a capacity of 3,800 persons; 55 county hospitals 
(47 of which are combined institutions housing both sick and aged patients); 
6 state hospitals for the insane with 14,906 inmates; 2 state homes for the 
feeble minded with 2,715 inmates; 1 state narcotic hospital with 86 inmates ; 
26 county detention homes for juvenile delinquents; 3 state coirectional 
schools with 1,114 inmates; 60 county jails with 3,560 inmates; and 2 
state prisons with 6,425 men and 126 women inmates. 

Finance and Defence. — For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, the 
receipts and disbursements of all State funds was as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand, July 1, 1929 . . . 73,068,756 

Receipts, 1929-30 155,611,327 

Total 288,680,083 

Disbursements, 1929-30 . . . 157,039,508 

Cash in hand, June 30, 1930 . . 71, 640, .'>75 

The assessed value of taxable property on June 30,1930, was 10,203,866,630 
dollars, and the net bonded state debt amounted to 122,008,500 dollars. 

The National Guard, on June 30, 1930, consisted of 503 officers, 7 
warrant oflficers, and 6,057 enlisted men. 

Agriculture and Forestry. — Extending seven hundred miles from 
north to south, and intersected by several ranges of mountains, California 
has almost every variety of climate, from the very wet to the very dry, and 
from the temperate to the semi-tropical. Irrigation is extensively practised. 
At the date of the 1925 census there were 136,409 farms, comprising 
27,516,955 acres, of which 8,401,342 acres were crop land and 16,871,635 
acres were pasture lands. The value of farms, lands and buildings in 1925 
was 3,152,488,322 dollars. 

The cereal crops in 1980 were: maize, 2,700,000 bushels; wheat, 

13.020.000 bushels; oats, 5,495,000 bushels; barley, 35,420,000 bushels; 
rice, 7,271,000 bushels ; beans, 7,049,000 bushels. The fruit crops in 1930 in- 
cluded wine grapes, 461,000 tons ; table giapes, 418,000 tons ; raisin grapes, 

1.222.000 tons ; oranges, 32,800,000 boxes; grape fruit, 1,118,000 boxes; 
lemons, 7,020,000 boxes ; apples, 11,644,000 bushels ; pears, 6,202,000 
bushels; figs, 15,000 tons; peaches, 14,282,000 bushels; apricots, 203,000 
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tons; plums, 79,000 tons; prunes, 225,000 tons; cherries, 18,000 tons; 
olives, 20,000 tons ; almonds, 13,500 tons ; and walnuts, 31,000 tons 

The hay crop is the most valuable of all crops grown in the State. In 
1930 it yielded 6,913,000 tons. Hops amounted to 5,445,000 pounds, and 
cotton 250,000 bales. The values of the main vegetable crops (1930) were: 
lettuce, 23,024,000 dollars; cantaloupes, 10,033,000 dollars; asparagus, 

9.609.000 dollars ; tomatoes, 8,840,000 dollars. Of the main field and fruit 
crops, 13,727,609 tons were harvested in 1930; and the total value to the 
farmer of the main field and fruit crops was 432,575,000 dollars. 

On January 1, 1930, the farm animals were : 248,000 horses, 45,000 mules, 

626.000 milch cows, 1,818,000 all cattle, 3,923,000 sheep, and 603,000 
swine. The wool-clip m 1929 was 25,636,000 lbs. ; in 1928, 23,800,000 lbs. 

There are (1930) in the State 19 national iorests covering a total net 
area of 18,971,409 acies ; 4 national parks with a total net area of 928,021 
acres; 29 State parks and 9 State monuments with a total area of 21,747 
acres ; and private timber land with a total area of 5,800,000 acres. The 
total annual value of lumber produced is now approximately 50,000,000 
dollars for pine, and 35,000,000 dollars for redwood. 

Mining, Manufactures, etc. — Gold was first discovered in 1848. Ill 
1929 the gold output was 409,020 ounces, valued at 8,455,200 dollars, silver 
output (1,194,651 fine ounces) valued at 636,749 dollars. Other mineral 
products (1929) were copper, 33,255,000 pounds, valued at 5,952,000 dollars ; 

1.274.000 pounds of lead (81,000 dollars) ; and quicksilver, 9,000 flasks 
(of 75 pounds net), valued at 1,095,000 dollars. California is one of three 
most important petroleum-producing States of the Union (Oklahoma and 
Texas being the other two); in 1929 the output reached 292,534,000 
barrels. Natural gas utilised (1929) amounted to 370, 000, 000 J/. cubic feet, 
valued at 33,000,000 dollars. Natural gasoline or ])etrol output (1929) was 

804.200.000 gallons. Portland cement (1928) was 12,300,000 barrels, valued 
at 22,000,000 dollars. From California comes the whole of the borate 
materials produced in the United States. The output in 1928 was 109,722 
short tons, valued at 3,378,552 dollars. The State produces a wide variety 
of mineral products. The value of all the minerals produced in 1928 W’as 
434,261,175 dollars; in 1929, 898,018,000 dollars. 

In California in 1927 there were 10,066 manufacturing establishments, 
employing 262,816 wage-earners earning 378,321,461 dollars, using materials 
costing 1,504,655,053 dollars, and giving an output worth 2,593,247,224 
dollars. Petroleum refining, the chief industry, reached a production in 
1927 valued at 356,910,953 dollars; motion ph'ture industry, 101,044,521 
dollars; meat packing, 124,646,033 dollars; canning and preserving fruit, 
181,661,591 dollars. 

The coa.st and river fisheries are important, giving employment to from 

12.000 to 15,000 persons. Salmon, tuna and sardines are the most important 
varieties of fish taken, but as many as one hundred and thirty different 
varieties of fish are found in the markets of the State. 

Commerce and Communications. — The chief commercial ports of 
California are San Francisco and Los Angelos. In 1929, total exports 
through San Francisco were valued at 206,206,840 dollars; imports, 
212,672,216 dollars. Exports through Los Angeles were valued at 

166.829.000 dollars ; imports, 63,686,000 dollars. 

Total mileage of steam railroads (1929) was 13,471 miles; electric rail- 
ways, 3,093 miles. During the year 1929 there were 601 automobile stage 
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and truck lines operating on the highways of California. During 1929 the 
foregoing carriers transported (1) freight: steam roads, 52,525,073 tons; 
automobile stage and truck lines, 2,076,441 tons : and (2) passengers : steam 
roads, 40,642,738 ; electric roads, 666,268,551 ; automobile stage and truck 
lines, 29,619,020. The State has 6,337 miles of highway, of which 4,785 
miles were constructed by the State. 

On June 29, 1930, there were 33 State savings banks and 167 savings 
departments of State departmental bankshaving 1,539,755 depositors with 
910,361,860 dollars to their credit. 

On the same date, there were 18 State commercial banks and 166 com- 
mercial departments of State departmental banks having 563,619 depositors 
with 369,498,605 dollars to their credit. The combined assets of all Cali- 
fornia building and loan associations on June 30, 1930, was 513,110,594 
dollars. 

There are British Consular representatives at San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and San Diego. 

Books of Beference. 

Reports of the various departments of State Government. 

California Hlue Book, Sacramento. 

Statistical Hejiorts of the California State Depaitinent of Agriculture, Sacramento. 

Atherton (Gertrude), California : an Intimate History. London, 1914. 

Austin (Mary) and Palmer (Sutton), California : the Land of the Sun. London, 1914. 

Chapman (C. E ), The Founding of Spanish California. New York, 1916. 

Chase {3 Smcaton) California Coast Trails. London, 1013. 

Cowan (R. E.), A Bibliography of the History of California. San Francisco, 1914. 

Drury (Aubrey and Wells), California Tourist Guide and Handbook, Berkeley, 1913. 

Hittell (T, 11 ), History of California. San Francisco, 1885-95 

Johnson (A T.), California. An Englishman’s Impressions of the Golden State. 
London, 1013. 

Richman (I B.), California Under Spain and Mexico. New York, 1911. 

Royce (.T ), California. [In ‘American Commonwealth' Senes.] Boston, 1886. 

Saunders (C. P ), Under the Sky in California. London, 1914. —The Southern Sierras of 
California. London, 1924. 

Wood (Ruth K.), The Tourists’ California. New York, 1914. 


COLORADO. 

G-OVemment. — The state was admitted into the Union on Aug. 1, 
1876. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 35 membei's 
elected for four years, one-half retiring every two years, and of a House of 
Bepresentative-s of 65 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. 
Eligible to either House are all citizens of the United States male and 
female 25 years of age and 12 months resident in the district for which 
they seek election. Qualified as electors are all persons male and female 
(except criminals and insane) 21 years of age who are citizens of the United 
States, and have resided in the State for 12 months immediately preceding 
the election. The State is divided into 63 counties. The Capital is Denver. 

Governor. — Wm. H. Adams, 1931-1933 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Charles M. Armstrong, 1931-1933. 

The State sends to Congress two Senators and 4 Representatives. 

Area and Population. — Area, 103,948 square miles (290 square 
miles being water). Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 1929, totalled 
8,218,875 acres. Indian reservations in 1929 covered an area of 619 sq. 
miles, with a population of 836. 

Census population April 1, 1930, 1,085,791. 
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Population in four census years was as follows : — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1860 


46 

34,277 

0*3 

1900 


8,570 

539,700 

5*2 

1910 i 

787,571 

11,453 

799,024 

7*7 

1920 

928,311 

11,318 

939,629 

9*1 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. In 1920, 291 Chinese and 1,383 Indians. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

1 Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

4«4,245 

5 834 

1,918 

907 

731 

492,731 

Female 

439,858 

5,484 

649 

446,898 

Total , . 

924,103 

j 11,318 

2,825 1 

1 

1,388 

939,629 


In 1920, the foreign-born white population numbered 116,964 (12*4 per 
cent, of the total State population) of whom 9,584 were English, 3,857 
Scottish, 6,191 Irish, 11,992 (10*3 percent.) German, 16,669 (14*3 percent.) 
Russian, 12,579 (10*8 percent.) Italian, 10,112 Swedish, 7,621 Canadian, and 
10,894 Mexican. Of the total population in 1920, 48*2 per cent, were urban 
and 1*2 per cent. Negro. Denver, the capital, had a population in 1930 of 
284,063; Pueblo, 60,096; Colorado Springs, 33,237 ; Trinidad, 11,732 ; 
Boulder, 11,2*23. Marriages in 1928, 12,066 ; divorces 2,362, annulments 61 ; 
in 1929, marriages 13,047, divorces 2,392. 

Religion and Instruction. — Roman Catholics, with 125,767 
members in 1926, outnumber other denominations, with Methodists (46,974) 
and Presbyterians (27,090) ranking next. Total membership, all denomina- 
tions, 352,863. 

In 1929 the 691 public elementary, the 315 senior high schools, the 162 
junior high schools, and the 2,107 rural schools had 9,555 teachers with 
256,134 enrolled pupils. Public school teachers are trained at the State 
Teachers’ College, which in 1928-29 had 110 teachers and 4,172 students. 
Another State normal school, the Western State College of Colorado, has 
been established at Gunnison, having (in 1929-30) 48 teachers and 764 
students. Public school expenditure, year ending June 30, 1929, 25,157,469 
dollars. Statistics for the various colleges for 1929-30 are as follows : 
Colorado College, founded in 1874 at Colorado Springs, had 91 professors 
and 957 students. The University of Colorado, opened in 1877 at Boulder, 
had 377 professors and 6,892 students (including summer school). The 
University of Denver, founded by Territorial Charter in 1864, had 191 
professors and teachers and 3,724 students (including summer school). 
There are also an Agricultural College, at Fort Collins, with 133 pofessors 
and 2,063 students (including summer school) ; and a School of Mines with 
46 professors and 627 students. The Chamberlin Observatory in University 
Park, Denver, stands at an altitude of 5,280 feet above sea-level. 
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Finance and Defence. — ^The revenue and expenditure for the nineteen 
months ending June 30, 1930, were as follows : — 

Dollars 

On hand December 1, 1928 . . • « 6,034,809 

Receipts, December 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930 . 34,911,646 

Total Receipts 39,946,456 

Disbursements, December 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930 34,206,183 

Balance June 30, 1930 .... 6,740,272 

The State total debt on June 30, 1930, was 8,866,100 dollars. The 
assessment valuation for 1930 amounted to 1,586,462,103 dollars. 

On November 31, 1930, the National Guard consisted of 130 officers, 
1 warrant officer, and 1,670 men. 

Production and Industry. — The number of farms in 1926 was 
58,020, with a total area of 24,167,270 acres, of which 7,199,300 acres were 
crop land and 15,350,783 acres pasture. The value of all farm property in 
1925 was 712,439,922 dollars. In 1930 the census showed 60,563 farms. 
By irrigation large portions of the State have been brought under cultiva- 
tion. The chief grain crops in 1930 were wheat (21,780,000 bushels), 
corn (37,142,000 bushels), and oats (7,102,000 bushels). Barley and hay 
are also produced in great quantities. In 1939, 3,299,000 tons of sugar 
beets, 15,060,000 bushels of potatoes, and 1,130,000 bushels of apples were 
produced. Fruit and vegetables are widely cultivated. Within the State 
stock-raising is older than husbandry; on January 1, 1930, the number of 
farm animals was: 302,000 horses, 31,000 mules, 244,000 milch cows, 

1.033.000 all cattle, 3,450,000 sheep, 695,000 swine. The wool-clip in 
1929 yielded 8,655,000 pounds of wool. The national forests in the State 
have an area (June 30, 1929) of 13,309,549 acres. 

Colorado has great mining and smelting industries, coal (9,934,064 tons 
in 1929) and the ores of the precious metals being extensively worked. In 1929 
the value of the gold output (211,399 fine ounces) was 4,369,632 dollars and 
the silver output was 4,323,387 fine ounces valued at 2,308,689 dollars. The 
copperoutput (1929) was 8, 352,000 pounds, valued at 1,495,008 dollars ; the lead 
output was 49,751,000 pounds; the zinc output was 59,312,000 pounds. 
Total mineral output in 1928 was valued at 58,594,688 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries of Colorado, according to the census of 
1927, engaged 1,483 establishments with 32,001 wage-earners who earned 
43,193,765 dollars. They gave an output valued at 278,221,431 dollars. 

In 1928, there were in the State 4,995 miles of main-track steam 
railway, and 392 miles of electric railways. 

On June 30, 1929, there were 8,394 depositors in the Postal Savings 
Banks with savings deposits amounting to 3,860,339 dollars to their credit. 
There were m all 278 banks in the Stale (including 121 national banks with 
resources of 271,626,000 dollars), with total resources amounting to 

346.309.000 dollars at the same date. 

Books of Beference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments (State Treasurer, &c ). Denver, 

Freeman (Lewis R.), The Colorado River ; Yesiorday, To-day, and To-morrow London, 
1023. — Down the Grand Canyon. London, 1926, 

Parsons (Eugene), Guide-book to Colorado. Boston, 1911.— Making of Colorado. 
Chicago, 1908. 

Smiley (J.), History of Denver. Denver. 

Sfontf(W. F.), History of Colorado. Chicago, 1918. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Governmeilt. — Connecticut has been an organised commonwealth since 
1687. In 1639 a written constitution was adopted which, it is claimed, was 
the first in the history of the world formed by a social compact. This 
Constitution was confirmed by a charter from Charles II. in 1662, and 
replaced in 1818 by a State Constitution, framed that year by a constitutional 
convention. Connecticut was one of the thirteen original States of the Union. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Represen- 
tatives. All citizens (with necessary exceptions) 21 years of age, resident 
in the State for a year and in the town for six months preceding 
the election, have the right of siiffi-age provided that they can read the 
Constitution in English. The Senate consists of 35 members, the House 
of Representatives of 258 members. Members of each House are elected for 
the term of two years ; salary, 300 dollars and mileage. Legislative sessions 
are biennial. The State Capital is Hartford. 

Governor . — Wilbur L. Cross, 1931-33 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — AVilliam M. Higgins, M.D. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by two Senators and five 
Representatives. For local administration the State is divided into eight 
counties which are sub-divided into towns within which are cities and 
boroughs. 

Ar6a and Population. — Area, 4,965 square miles (145 square miles 
being water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,606,903 ; population in 
four census years uas as follows — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total I 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1840 

301,866 

1 8,122 

309,978 

64-3 

1900 

893,194 

15, *226 

i 908,420 

188-5 

1910 

1,099,582 

1 15,174 

' 1,114,756 

231-3 

1920 

1,359,685 

21,046 

1,380,631 

286-4 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


The population by sex and colour in 1920 was : — 


— 

White 1 

Negro 

All Others | 

ToUI 

Male 

683,837 ' 



695,335 

Female 

674,895 1 


133 

685.256 

Total 

1,358,732 ! 

21,046 

853 

1,380,631 


In 1920, the foreign-bom white population representing 27 '3 per cent, of 
the total State population, numbered 376,513 of whom 22,708 were English ; 
7,487 Scottish ; 45,464 (12T percent.) Irish ; 22,614 (6*0 percent.) German ; 
38,719 (10*3 per cent.) from Russia ; 46,623 Polish ; 17,697 Swedish ; 80,322 
(21 -3 per cent) Italian, Of the total population (in 1920) 67 *8 per cent were 
urban and 1*6 per cent. Negro. Marriages in 1928 were 11,660 ; divorces, 
1,276 ; annulments, 21. 

The chief towns are Hartford (capital), with population (census April 1, 
1930), 164,072; New Haven, 162,656; Bridgeport, 146,716; Waterbury, 
99,902 ; New Britain, 68,128 ; Stamford, 56,532; Meriden, 88,462. 
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Religion, Instruction, and Charity.— Of the 65 religious denomina- 
tions in the States, the most important in order of strength are the Roman 
Catholic (557,747 members in 1926), Jewish Congregations (90,165), 
Protestant Episcopal (89,434), and Congregationalist. Total membership, 
all denominations, 956,728. 

Elementary instruction is free for all children between the ages of 4 and 16 
years, and compulsory for all children between the ages of 7 and 16 years. 
In 1928-29, the 1,243 public elementary schools had 8,065 teachers with 
265,067 enrolled pupils. There were also 90 public high schools with 1,854 
teachers and 45,483 pupils. The four normal schools had 66 teachers and 
922 pupils, the 19 model schools, 161 teachers. There were also 13 State and 
State-aided trade schools with 142 teachers and 1,500 pupils. Total expendi- 
ture on education for the year ending June 30, 1929, 26,878,079 dollars. 
Instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts is provided at the Connecticut 
Agricultural College founded at Storrs in 1881 with 103 professors and 448 
students in 1928-29 ; its work is supplemented by the Storrs Agricultural 
Ex])erimeiit Station, and the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
located at New Haven. Yale University, New Haven, founded in 1701, had, 
in 1929-30 1,186 professors and teachers and 5,743 students. Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, founded in 1831, had 81 professors and teachers, 
and 607 students. Trinity College, Hartford, founded in 1824, had 40 
professors and teachers, and 312 students ; and Connecticut College or 
Women, 65 teachers and 572 students. 

Including private and ecclesiastical institutions, there were in the 
State on June 29, 1929, 143 benevolent establishments (exclusive of alms- 
houses). On that date the number of State paupers was 2,474, and the 
number of inmates in State Hospitals, 5,973. The total expenditure for 
correctional, reformatory and social welfare ends for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, was 6,643,114 dollars. 

Finance and Defence. — The total receipts and expenditure for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, were : — 

Dollars 

Cash balance, July 1, 1929 .... 6,099,272 

Receipts, 1929-30 38,141,996 

Total 44,241,268 

Disbursements, 1929-30 35,436,941 

Balance, July 1, 1930 .... 8,804,327 


The assessed value of real property on October 1, 1929, was 3,010,379,596 
dollars. On July 1, 1930, the outstanding debt amounted to 16,291,100 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 305 officers, 5 waiTant 
officers, and 3,885 enlisted men. The Naval Militia consisted of 27 officers 
and 316 enlisted men ; the Air Service, 21 officers, 100 enlisted men (included 
in total of National Guard). 

Production and Industry.— In 1925, the state had 23,240 farms 
with a total area of 1,832,110 acres, of which 634,354 acres were crop 
land. Total value of all farm property in 1925 was 230,828,891 dollars. In 
1930, besides other agricultural products, tobacco was produced to the amount 
of 35,814,000 pounds, the area under the crop having been 21,000 acres. On 
January 1, 1930, the State had 26,000 horses, 7,000 sheep, 17,000 pigs, 
111,000 milch cows, and 147,000 other cattle. 
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The State has some mineral resources, producing granite, trap-rock and 
limestone ; clay products (bricks, tiles, pottery), crystalline quartz and 
infusorial earth are also worked. Total pioduction in 1928 was valued at 
7,699,655 dollars. 

According to the census of manufactures of 1927 there were in Con- 
necticut 2,877 manufacturing establishments employing 240,806 wage- 
earners, who earned 304,503,907 dollars. The cost of the raw material used 
was 596,014,077 dollars and the value of the output was 1,284,738,563 
dollars. On July 31, 1929, there were 1,105,000 active spindles in the 
State, consuming 111,000 bales of cotton. 

On January 1, 1929, there were 931 miles of steam railroad track 
in Connecticut, besides 789 miles of electric railway track ; on Sept. 30, 
1929, motor bus lines were in operation on 1,317 miles. 

Connecticut on January 1, 1930, had 62 National banks with resources of 

322.100.000 dollars ; 237 National and State banks and trust companies in 
the Federal Reserve system had loans of 806,900,000 dollars, investments of 

529.400.000 dollars, and deposits of 1,232,400,000 dollais. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

The Register and Manual of Connecticut. Annual. Hartford. 

Connecticut Colonial Records, 1636-1770 15 vols. 

Connecticut State Records, 1776-1781 3 vols 

New Haven Colonial Records, 1638-1649; 1653-1665 2 vols 

Clark (G. L.), A History of Connecticut, its Peoples and Institutions New York and 
London, 1014. 

Douglas, (C. H ), The Government of the Ptoplein the State of Connecticut, revised 
and rewritten by L. 8. Mills. New York, 1926. 

Johnston (A.), Connecticut. [In ‘ American Commonwealths' Series.] Boston, Mass. 

Loomis (Dwight) and Calhoun (J. Gilbert), Judicial and Civil History of Connecticut, 
Boston, 1895 

MiddUbrook, (L F ), History of Maritime Connecticut during the American Revolution, 
1775-1788. 2 vols. Salem, Mass , 192.') 

Morgan (Forrest), Connecticut as a Colony and State 4 vols. Hartford, 1922. 

Oa6o7*n(N G.), ed. History of Connecticut in monographic foim. 5 vols. New York, 1925. 

Purcell (U. J.). Connecticut in Transition. London, 1918. 

Sanford (E. B ), A History of Connecticut. Hartford, 1922 

Trumbttd (Benjamin), A Complete History of Connecticut. 2 vols. New London, 1898, 

Trumbull (J. Hammond), Memorial History of Hartford County, Connecticut. 2 voU. 
Boston, 1886, 


DELAWABE. 

GOYBrnment. — Delaware is one of the thirteen original States of the 
Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 17 memhens 
elected for four years and a House of Representatives of 35 members elected 
for two years. Senators must be 27 years of age, and Representatives 24 ; 
both must be citizens who have resided three years in the State, and one 
year immediately preceding the election, in the electoral district. 

With necessary exceptions all citizens, registered as voters, who have 
resided in the State one year, in the county three months, and in the district 30 
days next preceding the election have the right to vote. But no person 
who has attained the age of 21 since the year 1900 kas the right to vote 
unless he is able to read English and to write his name. 

Delaware is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Representative. 

Governor. — C. Douglass Buck, 1929-33. (7,500 dollars.) 

Secretary of State . — Charles H. Grantland. 

The State capital is Dover. Delaware is divided into three counties. 
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Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 2,370 square miles (406 square 
miles being water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 238,380, in other 
census years it was as follows : — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1800 

49,852 

14,421 

64,278 

32*7 

1900 

154,038 

30,697 

184,736 

94*0 

1910 

171,141 

31,181 

202,322 

103*0 

1920 

192,662 

30,341 

223,003 

113*6 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and colour was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

1 Asiatic 1 

Indian j 

Total 

Male 

98,049 

16,655 

49 

2 

113,755 

Female . 

94,566 

14,680 

2 

, 

109,248 

Total 

192,615 

30,336 

51 

2 

223,008 


The foreign-born whites, 1920 (8*9 percent, of the total State population), 
numbered 19,810, of whom 2,896 (14*6 per cent.) were Irish, 1,632 (8*2 per 
cent.) Gennan, 1,497 (7*6 per cent ) English, 4,136 (20*9 per cent.) Italian, 
3,847 (19*4 per cent.) Polish and 2,244 (11*3 per cent.) Russian. Of the 
total population in 1920, 64*2 per cent, were urban and 13*6 per cent. Negro. 

Marriages in 1928 were 1,153 ; divorces, 185 ; annulments, 4. 

The largest city in the State is Wilmington, with a census population 
of 106,597 in 1930. Other towns (1930), Dover, 4,800; Milford, 3,719; 
Newark, 3,899. 

The most numerous denominations of the State are : Roman Catholic 
with 36,696 adherents (1926), Methodists (29,351), and Episcopalian with 
7,402. Total membership, all denominations, 110,142. 

The State has free public schools and compulsory school attendance, 
separate schools being provided for white and coloured children. In 1929-30, 
the 364 elementary schools had 1,030 teachers and 35,899 enrolled pupils. 
The 27 high schools had 190 teachers and 7,009 pupils. There w^ere 444 school 
buildings. Total expenditure for elementary and high .schools, 5,223,639 
dollars. The State has two normal schools, agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, and, at Newark, Delaware University, founded in 1834, having, in 
1930, 87 professors and 736 students A college for coloured teachers at 
Dover has 8 professors and 150 students. 

Finance and Defence — For the year ending June 30, 1929, the 
receipts and disbursements of the State were : — 


Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1928 . . . 6,724,447 

Receipts 1928-29 .... 13,109,398 

Total 19,833,845 

Expenditure, 1928-29 . . . 9,787,279 

Cash in hand, July I, 1929 . . 10,046,666 
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On June 30, 1929, the outstanding debt amounted to 12,351,785 dollars. 
Assessed valuation of real and personal property in 1928 was 266,642,039 
dollars 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 52 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 757 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry, — Delaware is mainly an agricultural State, 
85 per cent, of the land being in famas, which in 1926 numbered 10,257, 
and had a total area of 899,641 acres, 618,859 acres being crop land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 72,798,416 dollars. The 
chief crops are maize and wheat, but fruit and tomato -gi’o wing are important ; 
about 16,000 acres are devoted to tomatoes. On January 1, 1930, the State 
had 18,000 horses, 9,000 mules, 2,000 sheep, 23,000 pigs, 38,000 milch cows, 
and 52,000 other cattle. 

The mineral resources of Delaware arc not extensive, consisting chiefly 
of clay products, stone, sand and gravel. 

The number of manufacturing industries in the State in 1 927 was 446 
with 21,324 wage-earners earning 25,222,182 dollars; the cost of mateiials 
used was 69,032,720 dollars, and the output was valued at 129,899,735 
dollars. 

The leather output includes about 11,000,000 goatskins valued at 
10,000,000 dollars. Other industnes arc fruit-canning, and the manufacture 
of hosiery and knitted goods. 

In 1928 the length of steam railway in the State was 325 miles, besides 
83 miles of electric street railway track. 

On December 31 , 1929, Delaware had 17 national banks with total resources 
of 26, 900, 000 dollars ; demand deposits of 9,038,000 dollars and time deposits 
of 9,232, 000 dollars; 47 national andState banksand trust companies a thiched 
to tlie Federal Reserve System had resources of 167,400,000 dollars and deposits 
of 138,400,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Constitution of Delaware adopted in Convention June 4, 1807 Republished, Dover, 
1918, 1925. 

Rei»orts of the varions Executive Departments. 

Conrad (Henry C.), History of Delaware. Wilmington, 1908. 

Powell (W. A.), History of Delaware. Boston, 1028 

8char/{J.), History of Delaware. ‘2 vols. Philadelphia, 1888. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Government. — The District of Columbia is the seat ol Government of 
the United States, and consists of an area of approximately sixty-nine and 
one-quarter square miles, which was ceded by the State of Maryland to the 
United States as a site for the National Capital. It was established under 
Acts of Congress in 1790 and 1791, which were passed to give effect to a 
clause in the Constitution of the United States providing for the seat of the 
Government. Federal authority over it became vested in 1800. 

The present form of local government, which dates from July 1, 1878, 
is a municipal corporation administered by a board of three Commis- 
sioners, Two of these are appointed from civil life by the President of the 
United States, and confirmed by the Senate, for a term of three years each. 
The other Commissioner is detailed by the President from the Engineer Corjis 
of the Army. Congress alone has authority to enact legislation and appropriate 
money for the municipal expenses. 

Secrelajy to the Board of Commissioners, —Daniel E. Garges. 
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Area and Population. — The area of the District of Columbia is 

69*245 square miles, approximately 62 of which are land. 

The population at the Federal Census of 1930 was 486,,869, including 
865,000 white, 745 Chinese, Indians and Japanese, the remainder Negroes ; 
population in 1920, 437,571, including 327,605 whites and 109,966 Negroes. 

In 1920, approximately 25 per cent, of the total population was Negro or 
of Negro descent. Of the foreign-born white population, representing 6*5 
per cent, of the total population, 10*5 per cent, were English, 15*1 per cent. 
Irish, 11*8 per cent. German, 18*1 per cent. Russian, 18*2 percent. Italian, 
and 5*9 per cent. Canadian. 

Marriagos in 1928 totalled 5,298 ; divorces, 101 ; annulments, 21. 

A portion of the District of Columbia embracing 6,654 acres is known in 
law as the City of Washington, ‘The Federal Capital.’ But that name is a 
geographical distinction only, as the territory it includes is not a municipal 
government separate from the rest of the District of Columbia, but is subject 
to the same national and municipal control in every respect. 


Religion and Instruction- — The most numerous religious bodies are ; 
Roman Catholic with 67,348 adherents (1926), Negro Baptists (41,262), 
Protestant-Episcopal (28,347), Methodist, Pre.sbyterian, and Lutheran. Total 
membership, all denominations, 238,871. 

The 170 public school buildings of the District in 1930 housed 1,878 
white teachers and 54,142 white pupils, and 897 coloured teachers and 27,439 
coloured pupils. In addition, night schools accommodated 5,838 white and 
3,505 coloured students. There were, included in the above, junior high 
schools with 422 teachers and 10,268 pupils ; senior high schools with 524 
teachers and 12,797 students; 2 normal schools with 33 teachers and 616 
pupils. There were also 3,100 students in private and parochial schools in 
1930. Total expenditure on public education (1930), 9,989,400 dollars. 

Superior education is given in Georgetown University, an institution under 
the management of the Jesuit Order, founded in 1795 ; it has 368 professors 
and 2,564 students; the George Washington University, non- sectarian, 
founded in 1821, has 388 professors and instructors, and 7,377 students ; 
the Howard Univei-sity, principally engaged in the higher education of 
coloui'ed students, was founded in 1867, and has 205 professors and 2,871 
students ; the Catholic University of America, a post-graduate institution, 
was founded in 1884, and has 110 professors and 2,870 students; the 
American University has 32 professors and 819 students. 

Fixid.lIC6 a»Ild Defence. — The revenues of the District are derived from 
a general real and personal property tax, taxes on corporations and companies, 
licences for conducting various businesses, and from appropriations out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

In 1929-30 the finance of the District of Columbia was as follows 


Balance, July 1, 1929 

Dollars 

17,545,439 

39,333,467 

Receipts, 1929-30 

Total 

66 878,906 

Disbursements, 1929-30 . 

40,668,212 

Balance, July 1, 1930 

16,220,694 
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The District of Columbia has no bonded debt not covered by its ac- 
cumulated sinking fund. 

In 1929 the assessed valuation of the real property within the municipality 
amounted to 1,182,463,345 dollars; of tangible personal prox)erty such 
as furniture, horses, wagons, ships, banks and public utility corporations, 
107,206,620 dollars, and intangible personal property such as stocks, bonds, 
gross earnings of corporations, and tax on private bankers — 545,188,143 
dollars ; total 1,834,868,008 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 63 officers, 1 wariant 
officer and 921 enlisted men. 

Productions and Industry. — The District has considerable industries, 
the products of which are mainly for local consumption. The United States 
census of manufactures in 1927 showed that the raw material used cost 
36,098,635 dollars, and the output was valued at 90,389,537 dollars. 

Within the District are 185 miles of electric street railway track and 36 
miles of steam railway. 

On June 30, 1930, there were in the District 40 national banks, trust 
companies and savings banks. Their aggregate resources and liabilities 
balanced at 324,684,000 dollars. Their paid-in capital stock stood at 
29,928,000 dollars ; surplus funds at 20,479,000 dollars ; individual deposits 
at 242,414,000 dollars; United States deposits at 2,163,000 dollars; and 
loans and discounts at 176,652,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

Reports of the Coram Isaioners of the District of Columbia. Washington. 

Bryan (W. B ), A History of the National Capitol. Vol. I., 1790-1814. New York, 1914. 
— Vol. II , 1815-1878. New York, 1916. 

Tindall (Wm.), Standard History of the City of Washington. Washington, 1914. 


FLOEIDA. 

Government.— On March 27, 1513, Florida was discovered by Juan 
Ponce de Leon, a Spanish soldier and adventurer, who lauding on Easter 
Sunday (Pascua Florida or Feast of Flowers) called the place Florida. 
It was claimed by Spain until 1763, then ceded to England ; back to Spain 
in 1781, and to the United States in 1819. Florida was admitted into the 
Union on March 3, 1845. The present constitution dates from 1885. The 
State Legislature consists of a Senate of 38 members, and House of Repre- 
sentatives with 95 members. Sessions are held biennially, and are limited 
to 60 days. Senators are elected for four years. Representatives for two, the 
Senate being renewed by one-half every two years. Two Senators and four 
Representatives are elected to Congrest. 

Oovemor . — Doyle E. Carlton, 1929-33 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — H. Clay Crawford. 

The State Capital is Tallahassee (population 10,700 in 1930). The State is 
divided into 67 counties. 

Area and Population.— Area, 58,666 square miles, including 3,805 
square miles of water. Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 1929, 
totalled 13,855 acres The Indian reservations had an aiea in 1929 of 42 
square miles, and a population of 516. 
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Census population April 1, 1930, 1,468,211. Population in census years 
as follows : — 


Years 

White 1 

1 Negro 

Total 

1 Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

142,803 

1 126,690 

269,493 

4-9 

1916* 

659,787 

360,394 

920,181 

16-7 

1920 

638,983 

I 329,487 

968,470 

17*7 

1925* 

861,816 

1 401,733 

1,263,549 

23*3 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. » State census. 


In 1 925 the population by sex and birth was as follows : — 



1 White 1 

' 1 

Negro j 

Asiatics, Indians, etc. 

Total 

Male . . 

Female . . 

. 439,602 

414,983 

203,184 
198,549 j 

1 7,231 


Total . 

. 854,585 n 

401,733 

7,231 

, 1,263,549 


1 Excluding State convicts and inmates of State institutions. 

Of the total, the foreign-born white (1926) numbered 47,266, of whom 
1,024 were from the West Indies, 6,451 from England, 1,192 from Ireland, 
1,264 from Scotland, 3,979 from Germany, 4,780 from Italy, 6,585 from 
Canada, and 4,360 from Spain. Of the total population in 1925, 44*5 percent, 
were urban, and 32 per cent. Negro. 

The largest cities in the State are : Jacksonville with a census population 
of 129,549 in 1930; Tampa, 101,161 ; Pensacola, 31,579 ; Miami, 110,637; 
St. Petersburg, 40,425 ; Orlando, 27,330 ; West Palm Beach, 26,610. 

Marriages in 1928 were 18,032 ; divorces, 3,516 ; annulments, 19. 

Keligion and Instruction. — Of the 528, 380 church members of the 
State (1926), Southern Baptists lead with 103,135 adherents, followed by 
Negro Baptists (98,194) and Southern Methodists (74,242). 

Attendance at school is compulsory. All public schools are required to 
have readings from the Bible without sectarian comment once every school 
day. Separate schools are provided for white and coloured children. 

In 1930, the 2,103 public elementary schools had 7,898 teachers 
and 276,846 enrolled pupils. In 422 public high schools there were 
3,062 teachers and 70,688 pupils. Total expenditure on public schools, 
13,419,351 dollars. The State provides higher education in a University of 
the State of Florida at Gainesville (founded 1884) with (1930) 160 professors 
and 2,256 students, and a State College for Women (founded at Tallahassee 
in 1905), with 160 teachers and 1,642 students. There are three small 
private colleges. 


Finance and Defence.~For the year 1928-29, the receipts and dis- 
bursements amounted to the following sums : — 


Dollars 


Balance July 1, 1928 
Receipts 1928-29 . 


4,782,680 

33,069,884 


Total 

Disbursements 1928-29 . 


37,852,564 

32,663,529 


Balance July 1, 1929 


. 6,299,085 
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The State has no public debt. The assessed value of ‘all property in 
1928 was 656,546,993 dollars. 

On June 30, 1930, the National Guard consisted of 171 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,266 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Florida is largely a peninsula stretching 
from north to south, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Agriculture is pursued generally in all parts of the State. In 1925 tliere 
were 59,217 farms with a total acreage of 5,864,519, of which 
2,022,284 acres were crop land. Total value of all farm property in 1925, 
513,884,122 dollars. The chief products are oranges (14,500,000 boxes in 
1930), grape fruit (12,000,000 boxes) and truck products. Other crops are 
tobacco, 11,008,000 pounds in 1930 ; rice, maize, oats and peas. In 1930 the 
cotton area was 103,000 acres, and the yield 50,000 bales. On January 1, 
1930, the State had 24,000 horses, 41,000 mules, 59,000 sheep, 490,000 pigs, 

78.000 milch cows, and 480,000 all cattle Total value, livestock, on 
January 1, 1930, 24,868,000 dollars. The total national forest area in June, 
1929, was 343,180 acies. 

The chief mineral product is phosphate rock (2,883,446 long tons in 
1928) ; and stone (3,381,470 short tons in 1928) ; fullers’ earth, lime, kaolin, 
and mineral waters are also produced. Total mineral output in 1928 was 
valued at 15,227,123 dollars. 

Florida, with its long coast line, has extensive fisheries ; the industry 
yields 20,000,000 dollars annually. The chief fishery products are oysters, 
shad, red snappers, mullet, tm’tles, and sponges, of which Florida has almost 
a monopoly. 

The manufacturing industries of Florida in the year 1927 had 1,912 
establishments with 61,219 wage-earners; the amount paid in wages was 
56,671,574 dollars. The value of the raw material used was 91,715,524 
dollars, and the output was valued at 218,790,152 dollars. 

The tobacco industries arc prosperous, and Key West and Tampa com- 
pete with Cuba in the manufacture of fine cigars. 

The State has facilities for transportation both by land and water. In 
1928 there were 5,738 miles of steam and 226 miles of electric railway. The 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line, and the Florida East Coast 
are the leading railroads. State-maintained highways total 6,414 miles, of 
which 3,234 miles are surfaced 

On December 31, 1929, Florida had 57 national banks with resources of 

222.200.000 dollars, demand deposits of 88,956,000 dollars and time deposits 
of 71,869,000 dollars; 235 national and State banks and trust companies 
belonging to the Federal Reserve System had loans and investments of 
*258,300,000 dollars and deposits of 262,600,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Davis (W. W.), The Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida. New York and London, 
1918. 

Flarpfr (R. M.), Geography of Central Florida. Tallahassee, 1921. 

Hoberts (K. L.), Florida. London, 1920. 

Simpson (C. T.)y In Lower Florida Wilds. New York, 1920. 

Stockbridge (F. P.), and Perry (J. H.), Florida in the Making. Tallahassee, 1926. 


OEOBGIA. 

Governnieilt. — The colony of Georgia (so named from George II.) was 
founded in 1733. Georgia entered the Union as one of the thirteen original 
States, 
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The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 51 members and a House of 
Representatives of 207 members. Both Senators and Representatives are 
elected for two years. Legislative sessions are biennial and limited to 60 days. 
The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 12 Representatives. 
Governor. — R. B. Russell, jr., 1931-33 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Geo. H. Cansuell. 

Georgia is divided into 161 counties. The State Capital is Atlanta. 


Area and Population. — Area, 59,265 square miles, of which 540 square 
miles are water. Census pojmlation April 1, 1930, 2,908,506. 


Yeais 

' White 1 

1 ! 

Negro 

Total 

Per 8q. Mile 

1800 

102,261 

60,425 

162,686 

2-8 

1900 

1,181,518 

1,034,813 

2,216,331 

37-6 

1910 ! 

1,432,234 

1,176,987 

2,609,121 

44*4 

1920 

1,689,467 

1 

1,206,365 

2,895,832 

49 3 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

Wliito 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

854,109 

590,443 

203 

68 

1,444,823 

Female . 

835,005 

615,922 

25 

67 

1,451,009 

Total 

. ,1,689,114 

1,206,365 : 

228 

125 

2,895,832 


Of the total population (1920) 16,186, representing 0*6 per cent, of the 
total State population) were foreign-born white, of whom 1,936 (12 per cent.) 
were from Germany, 1,112 from Ireland, 1,593 from England, 1,473 (9 per 
cent.) from Greec, and 3,452 (21*3 per cent.) from Russia. Of the total 
population in 1920, ‘25*1 per cent, were urban, and 41*7 per cent. Negro. 

The largest cities in the State are Atlanta (capital) with census popu- 
lation (1930) of 270,366 ; Savannah, 85,024 ; Augusta, 60,342 ; Macon, 
53,829; Columbus, 43,131. Marriages in 1928 were 30,400 ; divorces, 
2,i74 ; annulments, 31. 

Religion and Instruction. — Baptists predominate, having more 
than half of the religious membership of the State. Southern Baptists 
had 400,660 adherents in 1926, aiul Negro Baptists 381,312. Methodists 
had 249,722. Total membership, all denominations, 1,350,184. 

Since 1916 education has been compulsory. There are separate schools 
for whites and negroes. In 1929 the 6,865 public elementary schools had 
623,508 enrolled pupils and 16,185 teachers, while the 1,721 public high 
schools had 81,428 pupils and 3,914 teachers. There were 8 public normal 
schools with 226 teachers and 3,823 pupils. Total expenditure for education 
(1928), 21,194,169 dollars, exclusive of expenditure for normal schools. 

For higher education the more important State institutions are as 
follows 
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- 

Institutions 

Professors 

(1929) 

Students 

(1929) 

1785 

University of Georgia, Athens 

120 

1,869 

1888 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta . 

157 

2,433 

1836 

Emory University, Atlanta .... 

249 

2,027 

1839 

Mercer University, Macon . . . . 1 

41 

537 


Finance and Defence. — The amounts received and disbursed in the 
year 1929 are stated as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, January 1, 1928 .... 1,147,269 

Receipts in 1928 27,615,159 

Total, 1928 28,762,428 

Disbursements, 1928 ..... 27,614,938 


Balance, January 1, 1929 .... 1,147,490 

On January 1, 1930, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 4,780,202 
dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders, the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 13,500,000 dollars, 
exclusive of interest. The bulk of these bonds was issued chiefly for railway 
construction during the military reconstruction period in Georgia after the 
Civil War and by legislative act have been declared null and void. The 
assessed valuation of real, personal and public utility, property in 1929 
amounted to 1,293,332,397 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 244 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 3,362 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1925 there were 249,095 farms in the 
State, having an area of 21,945,496 acres, of which 10,695,817 acres were 
crop land. Total value of all farm property in 1925 was 686,673,248 
dollars ; 41 per cent, of the farms are operated by Negroes, and 86 per cent, 
of Negro farms are rented. The Negro farmers raise little but cotton, in the 
production of which Georgia ranks second among the States, while it is the 
largest producer of sea-island cotton. For 1930 the cotton yield was 

1.625.000 bales as against 1,343,000 bales in 1929, the area under cultivation 
being 3,903,000 acres ; value of the 1929 yield, 128,270,000 dollars. In the 
northern part of the State the cultivation of cereals is of importance, corn being 
grown on five times the area of other cereals. The yield of corn (maize) in the 
State in 1930 was 45,494,000 bushels. Oats and wheat are also grown, while 
rice is an important product of coast counties. The growth of sugar cane 
is increasing. Tobacco output in 1930 was 104,994,000 pounds. National 
forests in 1929 covered 244,952 acres. On January 1, 1980, the farm animals 
were 37,000 horses, 347,000 mules, 350,000 milch cows, 846,000 all cattle, 

49.000 sheep, 1,154,000 swine. 

The State has varied but moderate mineral resources : bauxite (112,316 
tons in 1928), clay (249,604 tons), fuller's earth (100,406 tons), and stone 
(1,028,000 tons) are the most important. The clay-working industries 
(bricks, tiles, pottery) are also important. Mineral products in 1928 
reached the value of 14,740,431 dollars. 

In 1927, Georgia had 3,175 manufacturing establishments employing 
154,168 wage-earners, using material costiDjg 360,261,684 dollars, and giving 
an output worth 609,917,660 dollars. The amount of wages paid was 
108,118,193 dollars. Chief industry, cotton goods, reached production in 
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1927 valued at 180,509,344 dollars. On July 31, 1929, there were 3,125,000 
active spindles in the State, consuming 1,270,000 bales of cotton. 

On December 31, 1929, Georgia had 76 national banks with resources of 

282.800.000 dollars, demand deposits of 105,502,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 79,214,000 dollars ; 405 national and State banks and trust 
comiianies in the Federal Reserve System had loans and investments of 

334.400.000 dollars and deposits of 315,400,000 dollars. 

The principal port is Savannah, which has 8 miles of river frontage. 

The steam railways in the State have a length (1928) of 6,800 miles, 
beside 425 miles of electric railway. The State system of roads includes 
6,253 miles of which 3,776 miles have been surfaced. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Various Executive Departments. 

Finding List of Rooks and Pamphlets Relating to Geoigia. Atlanta, 1P28. 

Harris^ (doel Chandler), Geoigia. New York, 1896. 

Howell (Claik), Hi&toiy of Georgia. 4 vols. Chicago, 1926. 

Knight, (L L.j, Georgia’s Landmarks, Memorials and Legends 2 vols. Atlanta, 
1913. 

Phillips (U. B.), Georgia. In ‘American Commonwealths’ Senes. Boston, Mass., 
1907. 

Thornton, Constitution of the State of Georgia. Atlanta, 1929 
Wegeltn (0.), Bibliography of Georgia, 1911. 


IDAHO. 

Government. — Idaho was organised as a Territory in 1863 and admitted 
into the Union as a State on July 3, 1890. The Legislature consists of a 
Senate of 44 members, and a House of Representatives of 70 members, all 
the legislators being elected for four years Sessions are held biennially. 
The electorate of the State consists fof citizens, both male and female, over 
the age of 21 years, who have resided in the State over six months. The 
State is represented in Congress by two Senators and two Representatives. 

Governor, — C. Ben Ross, 1931-33 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Fred E. Lukens. 

The State is divided into 44 counties. The capital is Boise (census 
population, 21,544 in 1930). Pocatello has a population of 16,471. 

Area, Population, Religion, Instruction.— Area, 83,888 square 
miles, of which 534 square miles are water. Public lands unappropriated on 
June 30, 1929, totalled 10,734,420 acres. Total Federal and unappropriated 
lands, 17,177,834 acres, or 32’2 per cent, of the area of the State. Area of 
Indian reservations in 1929, 90 square miles, with a population of 3,898 
Census population April 1, 1930, 445,032. In 5 census years the total 
population was : — 


Years 

White * 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

82,557 

53 

82,610 

0 4 

1890 • • • • • i 

88,347 

201 

88,548 

1-1 

1900 : 

161,479 

298 

161,772 

1*9 

1910 

824,943 

061 

826,594 

8 9 

1920 

480,946 

920 

431,866 

5-2 


* Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Marriages in 1928 wore 4,636 ; divorces, 1,032 ; annulments, 25. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

230,136 

585 

1,621 

1,577 

233.919 

Female . . . . ^ 

195,532 

335 

559 

1,621 

197,947 

Total . . . 

42.5,668 

920 

2,180 

3,098 

481,866 


Of the total 1920 population, 38,963 (9 per cent, of the total) were foreign- 
born white, 4,451 being English, 4,143 German, 4,954 Canadian, 5,112 
Swedish, 2,482 Norwegian, and 1,410 Irish , 27‘6 per cent, were urban and 
0*2 per cent. Negro. 

The leading religions denomination is the Mormon Church, with 85,495 
adherents in 1926 ; Roman Catholics had 23,143, and Methodists, 12,788. 
Total, all denominations, 162,679. 

In 1928-29 the 1,469 public elementary schools had 3,163 teachers, and 
98,260 enrolled pupils. The 212 high schools had 25,156 pupils ; number 
of teachers, 1,021. The two public normal schools had 1,748 pupils and 
61 teachers. Total expenditure on education (1928-29) was 11,673,486 
dollars. The State University of Idaho, founded at Moscow in 1892, has 
135 professors and 1,917 students. The State has an industiial tiaining 
school, and a school for the deaf and blind. Total number of atlult 
illiterates (1927), 4,924. 


Finance and Defence. — For the bienmum ending September 30, 1930, 
the receipts and disbursements were as follows : 


Dollars 


Cash in hand, October 1, 1928 
Receipts, 1928-30 . 


. 2,024,101 
. 29,465,359 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1928-30 


31,489,460 

28,400,668 


Balance, September 30, 1930 . . . 3,088,792 


On Sept. 80, 1930, the State bonded debt amounted to 4,910,500 dollars, 
and the assessed value of real and personal proj)orty for 1929 to 486,604,395 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 100 officers, 2 warrant 
officeis and 1,161 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — A great part of the state is naturally 
arid, but extensive irrigation works have been carried out irrigating 
3,780,048 acres (1920), and other projects are under construction. In 
1925 the number of farms was 40,592, with a total area of 8,116,147 acics, 
of which 3,714,336 acres were crop land. Total value of all farm 
property in 1925, 451,884,713 dollars. The most important crop is wheat, 
to which, in 1930, 1,027,000 acres were devoted, the yield amounting to 
28,228,000 bushels. Other crops in 1930 were oats, 6,149,000 bushels; 
barley, 6,930,000 bushels; besides potatoes and hay. Fruit and vegetables 
are also grown. There is an active live-stock industry, the number of 
horses on January 1, 1930, being 194,000 ; mules, 7,000 ; she^, 2,260,000 ; 
milch cows, 178,000; all cattle, 606,000; swine, 270,000. The wool clip 
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(1929) was 17,829,000 pounds. The State contains (JuneJ^SO, 1929) 19,300,773 
acres of national forest. 

The State has rich mineral deposits. Output in 1929 was, of gold 
19,597 ozs., valued at 405,100 dollais (in 1928, 20,351 ozs., 'ifalued at 
420,700 dollars) ; silver, 9,633,327 ozs., valued at 6,081,263 dollars (in 
1928, 8,949,716 ozs., valued at 5,235,584 dollars); lead (1928), 145,323 
short tons; copper (1928), 2,072,165 pounds; and zinc, 31,263 short tons. 
Total mineral output in 1928 reached value of 28,589,221 dollars. 

In 1927 there were altogether 470 industrial establishments, employing 
13,513 wage-earners, who earned 18,970,643 dollars. The cost of material 
was 47,927,463 dollars and value of output, 86,256,399 dollars. The chief 
of these industries are the working of lumber and timber, with output 
valued at 31,660,296 dollars in 1927* 

The State has (1928) 2,939 miles of steam railway, besides 121 miles 
of electric railway track. Since 1915 the Celilo Canal, on the Oregon side 
of the Columbia River, has connected Idaho with the Pacific ocean. Vessels 
can pass from the Pacific to Lewiston, a distance of 480 miles. The State 
maintains 4,259 miles of roads of which 2,372 miles have been surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, Idaho had 43 national banks with resources of 
50,000,000 dollars ; 137 National and State banks and trust companies in 
the Federal Reserve System had loans and investments of 80,800,000 dollars, 
and deposits of 92,000,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Secretary, Auditor, Treasurer, and other officers of the State 
Frtnch, History of Idaho. New York, 1910 
Hatley, History of Idaho Boise, 1910 
MeConnel, Early History of Idaho. Caldwell. 1913 


ILLINOIS. 

Government, — Illinois was first discovered by Joliet and Marquette, 
two French explorers, in 1673. In 1763, the country was ceded by the 
French to the British. In 1783, Great Britain recognised the title of 
the United States to Illinois, which was admitted into the Union on 
December 3, 1818. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 51 members 
elected for four years (about half of whom retire every two years), and a 
House of Representatives of 163 members elected for two years. Sessions are 
biennial. Qualified electors are all citizens 21 years of a^, resident in 
the State one year, in the county 90 days, and in the district 30 days 
next before the election. 

The State is divided into Senatorial districts, in each of which one 
Senator and three Representatives are chosen. For the election of Represen- 
tatives each elector has three votes, of which he may cast one for each of three 
candidates, or one and a half for each of two, or all three for one candidate. 

Governor , — Louis L. Emmerson, 1929-33 (12,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — William J, Stratton, 

Area and Population.— Area, 66,666 square miles, of which 622 
square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 7,630,654. 
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Years 

1 White 1 

Negro 

ToUl 

j Per sq. mile 

1900 

4,736,472 

85,078 

4,821,550 

86*1 

1910 1 

5,529,642 j 

109,049 

5,638,591 

100*6 

1920 

6,303,006 i 

182,274 

6,486,280 

115 7 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 

Marriages in 1928 were 79,725 ; divorces, 15,703 ; annulirents, 172. 
In 1920 the population by sex and birth was . — 


~ 

j White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

. 3,207,773 

93,835 

3,117 

108 

3,304,838 

Female . 

. 3,091,560 

88,439 

362 

86 

3,180,447 

Total 

. 1 6,299,333 

182,274 

1 3,479 

194 

6,485,280 


Of the total population in 1920, 1,206,951 (representing 18 '6 per cent, 
of the total State population) were foreign-born white, ot whom 206,491 
(17 per cent.) were trom Germany, 74,274 from Ireland, 105,677 from 
Sweden, 64,247 from England, 11,329 from Belgium, 8,610 from France, 
38,376 from Canada, 46,457 from Austria, 34,437 from Hungary, 27,786 from 
Norway, 17,098 from Denmark, 117,899 from Russia, 162,405 (13*5 percent. ) 
from Poland, 94,407 from Italy, 14,344 from Holland, and 19,598 from 
Scotland. The urban population in 1920 was 67*9 per cent, of the whole, 
and the Negro population 2*8 per cent. 

The largest city in the State, and after New York, the largest in the 
United States, is Chicago. On April 1, 1930, it had a population of 
3,376,438. Other cities with populations in 1930 are . Peoria, 104,969 ; Rock- 
ford, 85,864 ; East St. Louis, 74,347 ; Springfield (State Capital), 71,864 ; 
Cicero, 66,602; Oak Park Village, 63,982; Evanston, 63,338; Decatur, 
57,510 ; Am'ora, 46,568 ; Joliet, 41,753 ; Quincy, 39,221 ; Rock Island, 39,093 ; 
Danville, 36,646; Elgin, 35,912; Waukegan, 33,434; Moline, 32,330; 
Bloomington, 30,915 ; Alton, 30,142 ; Galesburg, 28,702 ; Belleville, 28,308 ; 
Freeport, 22,026; Kankakee, 21,524; Champaign, 20,332; Jacksonville, 
17,722 ; Kewanee, 17,091 ; Mattoon, 15,620 ; Streator, 14,712 ; Cairo, 13,525. 

Heligion and Education. — The churches are, in order of strength, 
Roman Catholic, with 1,352,719 adherents in 1926, Jewish Congregations 
(339,730), Methodist (333,280), Congregational, Baptist, and Presbyterian. 
Total membership, all denominations, 3,363,385. 

In Illinois education is free and compulsory for children between 7 and 
16 years of age. For the year ending June 30, 1929, the 11,966 public 
elenaentary school districts had approximately 35,000 teachers, and 1,099,440 
pupils; and the 956 high schools had 10,971 teachers and 286,635 pupils. 
The private schools, elementary and secondary, reporting to the State, 
numbered 1,073 and had 7,861 teachers and 248,909 pupils. Five State 
normal schools had 526 teachers and 20,003 students in 1928-29. Total current 
expenditure on public schools, 150,611,843 dollars. There are 60 colleges, 
universities and junior colleges in 'the State (including the teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools) ; the principal ones, with teachers and students for 
1929, are : — 
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Founded 

Colleges, Ac. 

Location 

Profes- 
sors, &C. 

Students 

1867 

University of Illinois (State; . 

Urbana 

1,277 

14,183 

1892 

University of Chicsgo (Non-sect.) . 

Chicago 

687 

14,474 

1851 

North-Western University (M. E.) . 

Evanston 

632 

14,664 

1850 

Illinois Wesleyan University (M. E.) 

Bloomington 

56 

692 

1909 

Loyola University (Gath.). 

Chicago 

445 

4,992 

1901 

James M ill i ken University (C. Presb.) . 

Decatur 

55 

1,418 

1837 

Knox College (Non-sect.) ... 

Galesburg 

58 

795 

1861 

North-Central College (Ev. Assn.) . 

Naperville 

42 

628 

1898 

De Paul Universitv (Cath.) 

Chicago 

146 

6,290 

1829 

Illinois College (Presbyterian) 

Jacksonville 

35 

544 

1847 

Illinois Woman’s College (M.E.) 

1 Jacksonville ' 

88 

738 

1847 

Rockford College (Non-sect.) . . . | 

1 Rockfoi’d 

56 1 

650 

1897 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute . . i 

Peoria 

68 

1,934 

186U 

Aiigustana College (Ev. Luth ) . j 

Rock Island 

29 

612 


There are 481 benevolent institutions, hospitals, orphana^res, homes, and 
schools for the deaf and blind. The State maintains 9 hospitals for the 
insane, 5 penitentiaries, a school for the blind, a school for the deaf, and 8 
other institutions. 


Finance and Defence. — For the year ending June 30, 1930, the 
receipts and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on hand, July 1, 1929 . . 45,666,531 

Receipts, 1929-30 ..... 105,433,664 


Total 

Disbursements, 1929-30 


161,100,195 

96,570,388 


Balance, July 1, 1930 . . . 64,529,807 

The total bonded indebtedness of the State outstanding on July 1, 
1930, was 200,479,500 dollars. 

For 1928 the assessed value of all property was estimated at 8,365,333,473 
dollars for the new assessment on the full value basis. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 649 ofl&cers, 10 warrant 
officers and 9,321 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. —Illinois is largely agiicultural. In 1925, 
there were 225,601 farms, with an area of 30,731,947 acres, of which 
21,314,837 acres were crop land. Total value of all farm property in 
1925, 4,627,964,933 dollars. The total acreage under cultivation in the State 
in 1929 was estimated at 20,000,000 acres. The chief cereal crops are corn, 

238.298.000 bushels in 1930 ; wheat, 41,952,000 bushels ; oats, 163,062,000 
bushels ; barley, rye, and buckwheat are also grown. The potato crop in 
1930 amounted to 5,226,000 bushels; and hay to 3,782,000 tons. The 
State has an active live-stock industry. On January 1, 1930, there were 

814.000 horses, 140,000 mules, 1,006,000 milch cows, 2,106,000 other cattle, 

713.000 sheep, and 4,437,000 swine in the State. The estimated production 
of wool in 1929 was 3,600,000 pounds. National forest area is 10,710 
acres. 

In 1927, Illinois had 14,711 manufacturing establishments, employing 
623,468 wage-earners, using material costing 2,921,092,107 dollars, and 
giving an output worth 6,386,003,235 dollars. The amount paid in wages 
was 914,102,612 dollars. Value of products of chief industries, 1927 : meat 

s 
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packiDg, 663,054,316 dollars ; foundries, 245,148,773; electrical machinery, 
261,089,307 dollars. 

The chief mineral product of Illinois is coal, in the production of which 
the State ranks third, the productive coal-fields having an area of 37,486 
square miles. During 1929 there were 803 mines in operation, yielding an 
output of 61,127,759 tons. Mineral production for 1928 included coal, 
55,948.199 tons; petroleum, 6,319,000 barrels; natural gasoline or petrol, 

7.817.000 gallons; natural gas, 3,051,000 M. cubic feet; fluorspar, 65,884 
tons; lead, 385 tons; cement, 7,405,667 barrels; pig iron, 4,094,514 long 
tons. Total value of mineral products, 1928, was 188,098,866 dollars. 

On December 31, 1929, Illinois had 482 national banks with resources of 

1.701.300.000 dollars, demand deposits of 737,142,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 445,372,000 dollars; 1,765 national and State banks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 

3.802.200.000 dollars and deposits of 3,569,300,000 dollars. 

On the Great Lakes there is a large fleet of steamers engaged m the carrying 
trade between the lake ports. Within the State there are (1930) 12,760 miles 
of steam railway, besides 2,683 miles of electric railway trackage. 

Preparations for a World’s fair, to be known as ‘The Century of 
Progress Celebration’ and to be held in Chicago in 1933, are now being 
made ; this will celebrate the city’s centennial anniversary and is designed to 
illustrate the world’s scientific and cultural advance. 

There is a British Consul-General and three British Vice-consuls in 
Chicago. 


Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Alvord (C. W.), Centennial History of Illinois ; 5 vols, 1917-1920 
Childs (M L.), Actual Government in Illinois Chicago, 1917. 

Dodd (W. F. k 8. H.), Government in Illinois. Chuago and London, 1923. 

Fatrlie (J.A.), Taxation and Revenue System of Illinois. Clncago. 

FinUy (J. H ), Illinois. In “American Commonwealth Senes. Boston, Mass 
Goodspeed (T. W.), The Story of Chicago, 1896-1925. Chicago, 1925 
Greene (B. B.), The Government of Illinois In “ Handbooks of American Govern- 
ment” Senes New York and London, 1904 

Mather {\. F.), The Making of Illinois. Enlarged edition. Chicago, 1925. 

Nevine (A.), Illinois (American College and University Senes) New York and 
Oxford, 1916 

Pease (T. C.), Story of Illinois. Chicago, 1925. 

Quai/e (Milo M.), Chicago and the Old North-West, 1673-1835. Chicago and Cambridge. 
1913.— Pictures of Illinois One Hundred Years ago. Chicago, 1918. 

RidgUy (D. C.), The Geography of Illinois. Chicago and London, 1921. 


INDIANA. 

Government.— I Btiiau a was admitted into the Union on December 11, 
1816. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members elected 
for four years, and a House of Representatives of 100 members elected for two 
years. Sessions are held biennially. All citizens of the United States who 
nave resided in the State two years and in their county or district one 
year next preceding the election are eligible to sit in either House ; but 
Senators must be 25, and Representatives 21 years of age. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 13 Represen 
tatives. 

Governor , — Harry G. Leslie, 1929-33 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary oj State,’— Oito G. Fi field. 

The State is divided into 92 counties and 1,017 townships. The Slate 
Capital is Indianapolis. 
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Area and Population. — Area, 36,354 square miles, of which 309 
square miles are water. Census population, April 1, 1930, 3,238,503. 
Population in preceding census years : — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1860 

1,339,000 

11,428 

1,350,428 

37*6 

1900 

2,458,957 

57,505 

2,616,462 

70-1 

1910 

2,640,556 

60,320 

2,700,876 

74*9 

1920 

2,849,580 

80,810 

2,930,390 

81-3 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


The population by sex and birth in 1920 was : — 




White 

Negro 

Indians and 
Asiatic 

Total 

Male 


1,446,825 

41,817 

432 

1,489,074 

Female . 

, 

1 1,402,246 

38,993 

77 1 

J - — 

1,441,316 


Total . 

2,849,071 

80,810 

509 

2,930,390 


Of the total in 1920, 150,868 (representing 5T per cent.) were foreign- 
born white, 37,377 (24*8 per cent.) being from Germany, 9,100 from Austria, 
9,351 from Hungary, 7,271 from Ireland, 8,522 from England, 3,707 from 
Scotland, 4,942 from Sweden, 17,791 (13*8 per cent.) from Poland, 7,673 
from Russia, 6,712 from Italy, and 5,096 from Canada. Urban population 
formed 50*6 per cent, of whole, and the Negro population, 2 8 per cent. 

Marriages in 1929 were 43,800 ; divorces, 8,320 ; annulments, 93. 

The largest cities in the State are Indianapolis (capital), with a population, 
according to the census of 1930, of 364,161 ; Fort Wayne with 114,946 ; 
South Bend, 104,193; Evansville, 102,249; Gary, 100,426 ; Hammond, 
64,660 ; Terre Haute, 62,810 ; East Chicago, 54,784 ; Muncie, 46,548 ; 
Anderson, 39,804 ; Kokomo, 32,843; Elkhart, 32,949. 

Religion and Education. — The religious denominations most 
numerously represented are, in order of rank, Roman Catholic, with 312,194 
adherents in 1926, Methodists (288,181), Disciples of Christ (154,067), 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and United Brethren. Total membership, all de- 
nominations, 1,382,818. 

School attendance is compulsory from 7 to 16 years of age. In 1928-29 
the 3,868 public elementary schools had 14,653 teachers and 503,875 enrolled 
pupils. The public high schools numbered 904, and had 7,319 teachers 
with 137,274 pupils. Teachers are trained in two State Teachers’ Colleges 
(185 teachers and 7,645 students). The total expenditure for public schools 
in 1928-29 was 76,488,480 dollars. 

Indiana has many institutions for superior education, the piincipal 
being, 1929-30 





Professors 


Begun 

Institution 

Control 

and 

Instructorsj 

Students 

1824 

Indiana University, Bloomington 

State . 

303 i 

5,788 

1887 

De Pauw University, Orcencsstle 

M.B. . 

84 i 

1,723 

1842 

University of Notre Dame .... 

R.C. . . 

154 1 

8,854 

1874 

Purdue University, Lafayette 

State . 

294 ; 

4,848 
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The number of prisoners in penal institutions, including both county 
and State institutions, (September, 30, 1929) was 7,466. On August 31, 1929, 
the almshouses contained 3,156 paupers. 

Finance and Defence.— In the year ending September 30, 1929, the 
net receipts and disbursements were as follows ; — 

Dollars 

In hand, October 1, 1928 11,928,893 

Receipts, 1928-29 49,873,179 

Total Receipts 61,802,072 

Disbursements, 1928-29 .52,339,467 


Balance Sept. 30, 1929 .... 9,462,605 

On September 30, 1929, the State had a bonded debt of 2,112,500 dollais. 

The net assessed value of real property and of personal property in 1929 
was .5,166,896,475 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 345 officers, 6 warrant 
officers and 4,320 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Indiana is largely agricultural, about 89 
per cent, of its total area being in farms. The 1925 census showed 195,786 
farms occupying 19,915,120 acres, ofwhich 11,981,079 acies were crop lands. 
The total assessed value of all farm property in 1928 was 1,743,526,002 
dollars. The chief crops arc corn (110,197,000 bushels in 1930), wheat 
(29,068,000 bushels), oats (57,420,000 bushels), hay, and rye. The area 
under tobacco in 1930 was 16,400 acres, yielding 11,382,000 pounds, valued 
at 1,593,000 dollars. Total value of 75 crops, 1930, was 163,086,000 dollars. 
The live-stock on January 1, 1930, consisted of 471,000 horses, 1,333,000 
other cattle, 861,000 milch cows, 792,000 sheep, 2,758,000 swine, and 

191.000 mules. In 1929 the wool clip yielded 4,500,000 pounds of wool. 

The coal-fields of the State have an area of 6,500 square miles In 1928 the 

output of coal was 16,378,580 short tons ; output of cnide petroleum was 

1.052.000 barrels, valued at 1,580,000 dollars; natural gas, 1,290, 000 J/. 
cubic feet; limestone was valued at 22,720.411 dollars. The production of 
pig-iron was 3,842,762 tons, valued at 63,622,330 dollars. The clay- working 
industries are important, yielding bricks, tiles, pipes, pottery, &c., to the 
value of 16,546,711 dollars. The total mineral output (not including pig- 
iron) was valued at 98,583,915 dollars in 1928. 

The manufacturing industiies in the State are extensive and various, 
numbering (1927 Census) 4,726 in all, employing 280,717 wage-earners, using 
materials worth 1,227,168,557 dollars, and turning out jiroducts valued at 
2,153,479,432 dollars. The amount earned in wages was 375,217,614 dollars. 

In 1929 there were 8,651 miles of main steam railway; besides 2,100 
miles of electric railway. In 1928 there were 4,904 miles of State road, 
41,864 county road, and 31,627 township road, making a total of 77,895 
miles of public highway in the State. 

On Juno 30, 1930, there were in operation 466 State banks, 146 trust 
companies, 98 private banks, and 5 mutual savings banks, with total assets 
of 708,797,116 dollars. The assets of the 5 savings banks at this date 
amounted to 27,696,949 dollars. The amount of savings deposits in the 5 
savings banks was 21,259,748 dollars, and the savings deposits in all banks 
was 74,411,780 dollars, exclusive of 50,717,568 dollars in certificates of 
deposit and 8,763,438 dollars in trust deposits. 
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Books of Reference. 

The Indiana Year Book. Published annually, 

Dunn (J P.), Indiana. [In American Commonwealth Series.) Boston, Muss, 1905. 
Esarey (Logan), History of Indiana. Indianapolis. 1915. 

Hyman and Cottman, Centennial History and Handbook of Indiana. Indianapolis, 1915. 
Kettlehorongh (Charles), Constitution Idaking in Indiana. Indianapolis, 1916. 

Levering (Mrs J H ), Historic Indiana New York, 1909. 

Streighto^ (F. D. and F. H ), Indiana, a Social and Economic Survey. Indianapolis, 1916. 
Fisher (S S.), Economic Geogiaphy of Indiana. New York, 1923. 


IOWA. 

Government. — Iowa was admitted into the Union on December 28, 1846. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 60 and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 108 members, meeting every two years for an unlimited session. 
Senators are elected for four years, half of them retiring every second year ; 
Repiesentatives for two years. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 
Governor . — Dan W. Tucker, 1931-33 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Ed. M. Smith. 

Iowa is divided into 99 counties. The State capital is Des Moines. 

Area and Population. — Area, 56,147 square miles (561 square miles 
water). Census population, April 30, 1930, 2,470,939. Indian Reservations 
in 1920, 5 square miles with a population of 387. 


Census 

Years 

White 1 

1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

1,615,099 ! 

9,516 

1,624,615 

1 29-2 

1900 

2,219,160 , 

12,693 

2,231,853 

I 40-2 

1910 

2,209,798 

14,973 

2,224,771 

1 40-0 

1920 1 

2,385,016 ' 

19,005 

2,404,021 

43-2 


^ Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Marriages in 1928 were 20,.629 ; divorces, 4,076; annulments, 26. 
In 1920 the population by sex and birth was ; — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian j 

1 

Total 

Male 

1,218,711 

10,121 ; 

; 280 

' 280 

i 1,229,392 

Female , 

1,165,470 

8,884 

' 26 

249 

1,174,629 

1 

Total 

i 2,384,181 

19,006 

806 

j 529 

2,404,021 


At the census of 1920, there were 225,647 foreign-born whites, of whom 
13,036 (5*8 per cent.) came from England, 10,686 (47 per cent.) from 
Ireland, 17,344 (77 per cent.) from Norway, 22,493 (10 per cent) from 
Sweden, 18,020 (8 per cent.) from Denmark, 70,642 (31-3 per cent) from 
Germany, 4,956 from Italy and 8,929 from Canada. The total represented 
9*4 per cent, of the State population. Of the total population in 1920, 86 *4 
per cent were urban and 0*8 per cent. Negro. 
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The largest cities in the State, with their census population in 1930, 
are Des Moines (capital), 142,559 ; Sioux City, 79,183 ; Davenport, 60,751 ; 
Cedar Rapids, 56,097; Waterloo, ^6,191 ; Council Bluffs, 42,048; Dubuque, 
41,679; Ottumwa, 28,075; Burlington, 26,776; Clinton, 26,726; Mason 
City, 23,304; Fort Dodge, 21,896; Marshalltown, 17,373 ; Muscatine, 
16,778 ; Iowa City, 15,340. 

Religion and Instruction. — The more important bodies (1926 census 
figures) are : Roman Catholic, 287,066 members ; Methodist Episcopal, 
206,689 ; Presbyterian, 68,445; Lutheran; Disciples of Christ ; Baptists; 
Congregational ; United Brethren ; reorganized Latter Day Saints (Anti- 
Polygamy). Religious bodies represented in the State numbered 109, with 
6,175 churches and 1,080,158 members. 

School attendance is compulsory for 24 consecutive weeks annually during 
school age (7-16). Iowa leads all the States in literacy, with only IT per 
cent, of its population illiterate in 1920. In 1925-26, the 3,568 public 
elementary schools had 444,376 pupils and 25,206 teachers, and the 
917 high schools had 118,879 pupils and 6,328 teachers. Two public 
normal schools had 307 teachers and 7,722 students in 1926. Total expendi- 
ture on public elementary and secondary schools in 1926, 57,288,000 dollars. 
The more important institutions in the State for higher education were as 
follows (1929) : — 





Profes- 


Year of 
Founding 

Institution 

Control 

sors and 
Instruc- 
tors 

Students 

1865 

University of Iowa at Iowa City . 

Bute 

GOO 

8,230 

1868 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 





Mechanic Arts at Arnes. . 

State j 

526 

5,308 

1847 

Orinnell College at Gnnnell 

Congregational 

65 

700 

1853 

Cornell College at Mt. Vernon , 

Methodist 

45 

535 

1881 

Drake University at Des Moines 

Disciples 

100 

1,400 

1881 

Coe College at Cedar Rapids 

Presbyterian 

72 

881 


Finance and Defence. — For the biennial period ending July 1, 1930, 


the revenue and expenditure were : — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1928 

. 17,694,161 

Revenue, 1928-30 

. 152,480,917 

Total 

. 170,175,078 

Disbursements, 1928-30 

. 165,320,329 

Balance, July 1, 1930 . ' . 

. 14,864,749 


The State has a bonded debt, July 1, 1928, of 16,497,000 dollars, 
incurred for soldiers’ bonuses, 

The assessed value of real, personal, and public utility property in 1928 
was 976,433,787 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 257 officers, 4 wanant 
officers and 3,266 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Iowa is pre-eminently an agricultural 
State, nearly the whole area being arable and included in farms. In 1925 it 
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had 213,490 farms with 33,280,813 acres of farm land, 21,997,675 acres 
under cultivated crops. The value of all farm property in 1925 was 
5,602,077,895 dollars. About half the farm area is devoted to the growing 
of cereals. In 1930 the crop of maize was 360,750,000 bushels ; of wheat, 

28.937.000 bushels; oats, 239,655,000 bushels; barley, 16,337,000 bushels ; 
rye and buckwheat being also grown. The crop of potatoes amounted to 

4.550.000 bushels ; of hay, to 5,234,000 tons ; of flax-seed, to 312,000 bushels. 
The State has active live-stock industries. On January 1, 1930, it contained 

1.025.000 horses, 1,340,000 dairy cows, 3,922,000 other cattle, 89,000 mules, 

1.131.000 sheep, and 10,041,000 swine. The wool clip (1929) yielded 6,423,000 
pounds of wool. 

The productive coal-fields of the State have an area of about 19,000 
square miles and are worked by 16,000 miners ; they produced 3,683,635 short 
tons in 1928. Gypsum, ochre, sandstone, limestone, clay products and 
cement are also woiked. Mineral products, 1928, were valued at 35,498,669 
dollars. 

The census of manufactures in 1927 showed : number of enterprises, 
3,061 ; number of wage-earners, 73,692 ; wages paid during the year, 
91,246,664 dollars ; raw material used, 496,939,635 dollars; output valued 
at 769,340,610 dollars, Chief industries were meat packing, with products 
valued at 212,353,210 dollars, and butter and cheese making, valued at 
86,842,907 dollars. 

Within the State in 1928 there were 9,751 miles of steam railway, besides 
982 miles of electric railway single tiack. State- maintained roads totalled 
7,184 miles in 1929, of which 5,171 miles had been surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, Iowa had 251 national banks with resources of 

360.700.000 dollars, demand deposits of 131,997,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 130,374,000 dollars; 1,257 national and state banks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system bad loans and investments of 

781.600.000 dollars and deposits of 821,900,000 dollars. 

References. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of State. 

The Iowa Official Register, compiled under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Printing Des Moines, biennial. 

Brigham (3 ohnnon), Iowa its history and its foremost citizens. Des Moines, 1916. 
Exhotek (J ), Die Deutschen von Iowa und deren Errungenschaften. Iowa, 1900. 
Harsha (W. J.), The Story of Iowa. Omaha, 1890. 


KANSAS. 

Ooverxillieilt. — Kansas was admitted into the Union on January 29, 
1861. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 40 membei*s, elected for 
four years, and a House of Representatives of 125 members, elected for 
two years. Sessions are biennial. 

The right to vote is (with the usual exceptions) possessed by all citizens. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

Oovernor.—liArry Woodring, 1931-33 (5,000 dollars). 

The State is divided into 105 counties. The State Capital is Topeka 
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Area, Population, Instruction— Area, 82,158 square miles, 384 
square miles being water. Ceesus population on April 1, 1930, 1,880,999. 
The population in five Federal census years was 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1890 ... - 

1,378,398 

49,710 

1,428,108 

17*5 

1900 .... 

1,418,492 

62,003 

1,470,495 

18-0 

1910 .... 

1,636,919 

' 54,030 

1,690,949 

20*7 

1920 .... 

1,711,332 

57,925 

1,769,257 

21*6 

1930 .... 

1,792,847 

88,152 

1,880,999 

— 


* Including Indians and Asiatics, 


Marriages in 1928 were 19,679 ; divorces, 4,081 ; annulments, 28. 

In 1920 the Federal Census gave the population by sex and birth as : — 


1 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

1 Indian 

Total 

Male . 

878,150 

29,739 

134 

1,198 

909,221 

Female . 

830,756 

28,186 

16 

1,078 

860,036 

Total . i 

1,708,906 

57,925 

150 

2,276 

1,769,257 


Of the total population in 1920, 110,578 (or 6*2 per cent.) were foreign-born 
whites: 23,380 (21*1 per cent.) German, 10,337 (9*3 per cent.) Swedish, 
3,35f) Italian, 7,899 (7*1 per cent.) English, 4,825 Irish, 12,050 (10*9 per 
cent.) Russian, 13,568 (12*3 per cent.) Mexican, and 5,319 Canadian. Of the 
total population in 1920, 34*9 per cent, were urban, and 3*3 per cent. Negro. 

Indian Reservations in 1929 covered 2 square miles, with an Indian 
population of 1,581, 

The census of 1930 gave Kansas City a population of 121,857 ; Wichita, 
111,110; Topeka (Capital), 64,120 ; Hutchinson, 27,085; Salina, 20,155 ; 
Pittsburg, 18,145; Leavenworth, 17,466; Coifeyville, 16,198; Parsons, 
14,903 ; Emporia, 14,067 ; Arkansas City, 13,946 ; Lawrence, 13,726. 

The most numerous religious bodies are Methodist, with 177, 165 adherents 
in 1926, Roman Catholic (171,178), and Disciples of Christ (77,409). Total 
membership, all denominations, was 747,078. 

Id 1928, the 7,200 public elementary schools had 13,812 teachers and 
338,473 enrolled pupils; 723 public high schools had 5,329 teachers and 
86,951 pupils. Teachers are trained in three public normal schools, which 
in 1928 had 8,647 students. Expenditure in 1928, 42,908,000 dollars. 

Institutions for higher instruction are (1929) : — 


Fonnded 

Institution 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1865 

University of Kansas, Lawrence . 

SUte . 

275 

5,337 

1868 

Agricultural College, Manhattan 

M.’Prot, . 

828 

8,800 

1896 

Kansas City University . . . . ! 

15 

175 

1865 

Ottawa University . . . . . | 

Bapt. 

82 

450 

1S65 

Washburn College, Topeka 

Cona. 

72 

861 

1886 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 

Wesleyan . 

26 

461 
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Finance and Defence* — the year ending June 30, 1929, the total 
receipts and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Cash Balance, July 1, 1928 .... 13,202,188 

Receipts, 1928-29 52,698,779 


Total 

Disbursements, 1928-29 


65,900,967 

48,669,969 


Balance, July 1, 1929 . . . 17,230,998 

The assessed valuation of real and personal property in 1929 was 
3,728,707,730 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 251 officers, 4 warrant 
officers and 2,864 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Kansas is pre-eminently agricultural, but 
sometimes suffers from lack of rainfall in the west. In 1925 there were 165,879 
farms, with an area of farailand of 43,729,129 acres, of which 23,896,507 
acres were crop land. The total value of farm property in 1925 was 
2,504,339,779 dollars. The chief crops are maize (76,164,000 bushels m 
1930), wheat (158, 862, 000 bushels), and hay. Oats, barley, rye, potatoes and 
flax are also grown. The production of Kaffir corn is mostly confined to this 
State. Various orchard fniits are cultivated. The State has an extensive 
live-stock industry comprising, on January 1, 1930, 728,000 horses, 167,000 
mules, 722,000 milch cows, 2,915,000 all cattle, 559,000 sheep, and 

2.735.000 swine. 

Kansas has coal-fields with an area of about 15,000 square miles, from 
which 3,040,000 short tons were mined in 1929. There are also important oil 
fields. Yield of petroleum in 1929 was 42,875,000 barrels, and of natural 
gasoline or {>otrol, 33,800,000 gallons. Other mineral products in 1928 were : 
natural gas, 45,644,000 M. cu&c feet; lead, 25,276 short tons ; zinc, 107,251 
short tons ; Portland cement, 6,787,568 bairels. The State also produces 
salt, which is important both for live-stock and dead-meat industries. Total 
value of mineral products (1928), 113,279,527 dollars. 

In the manufacturing industries in 1927 there were 1,767 establishments 
with 45,368 wage-earners. The raw material used during the year cost 
518,141,826 dollars, the output was valued at 681,570,334 dollars, and 
the wages paid amounted to 59,925,089 dollars. The slaughtering and milling 
industries are the most important ; in 1927 their products were valued, 
respectively, at 249,465,685 dollars and 133,625,683 dollars. 

Kansas, traversed by numerous rivers and six important trunk railways, 
has abundant transport facilities. There were 9,345 miles of steam railway 
line in 1928, and 570 miles of electric railway track within the State. The 
State maintains 8,691 miles of highway, of which 2,729 miles are surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, Kansas had 246 national hanks wdth resources of 

268.900.000 dollars, demand deposits of 143,760,000 dollars and time deposits 
of 53,806,000 dollars ; 1,069 Rational and State banks and trust companies 
in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 404,400,000 
dollars and deposits of 406,400,000 dollars. 


Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Kansas : A Cyclopedia of State History. 3 vols. Chicago, 1912. 

Connelly (W. E.) Standard History of Kansas and Kamans. 5 \ols. Chicago, 1918. 
Rohimon (C.), The Kansas Conflict. Lawrence, 1898. 

Spring (L. W.), Kansas, Frelude to the War for the Union. Boston, 1907. 
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KENTUCKY. 

GoVCmniCllt. — Kentucky was admitted into the Union on June 4, 
1792. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 38 members elected 
for four years, one-lialf retiring every two years, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 100 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. All 
citizens who have resided in tlie State one year, and in the county six 
months are (with necessary exceptions) qualified as electors. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 11 Represen- 
tatives. 

GoverTwr . — Flora D. Sampson, 1928-32 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of StaAe . — Miss Ella Lewis. 

The State is divided into 120 counties. The State Capital is Frankfort 
(census pop. in 1930, 11,626). 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 40,598 square miles, of which 
417 square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,614,589. 


Tears 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

' Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1860 

919,617 

286,167 

1,155,684 

28*8 

1 1910 

2,028,249 

261,656 

2 2h9,905 

67 0 

1880 

1,377,239 1 

271,431 

1,64^,690 

41 0 

j 1920 

2,180,692 

235,938 

2,416,680 

60*1 

1900 

1,862,468 

284,706 

2,147,174 

58-4 

! 



1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Marriages in 1928 were 29,065; divorces, 4,610 ; annulments, 13. 
In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

Whit« 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

1,108,853 

118,548 

66 

27 

1,227,494 

Female . 

1,071,707 

117,390 

9 

30 

1,189,186 

Total . 

2,180,560 

235,938 

1 75 

1 

57 

2,416.680 


The foreign-bom white population (1*3 per cent, of the whole) numbered 
30,780, of whom 11,137 were German (35*9 per cent.), 3,422 Irish, 1,932 
Italian, 2,736 Russian, and 1,863 English. Of the total population in 1920, 
26*2 per cent, were urban and 9*8 per cent. Negro. 

The census population of the principal cities was in 1930 as follows 


Cities 

Popula- 

tion 

1 

Cities 

Popula- 

tion 

Cities 

Popula- 

tion 

Louisville . 

307,745 

1 

! 

Paducah 

33,541 

Owensboro' . 

22,765 

Covington . 

65,252 

Newport . : 

29,744 

Bowling Green 

12,848 

Lexington . 

45,736 

Ashland 

29,074 

Henderson . , 

11,668 
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The predominant religious denominations of the State are : Baptist 
{Southern Baptists, with 805,682 members in 1926), Roman Catholic, 
{177,069), and Disciples of Christ (121,372). Total membership, all de- 
nominations, in 1926 was 1,061,504. 

Kentucky has a law for compulsory attendance at school between the ages 
of 7 and 14 years for the full term of school in session in the district, the 
minimum being 28 weeks, and in the larger cities 40 weeks. In 1928, the 
public schools of the State had 16,007 teachers and 526,923 pupils ; 598 
public high schools had 2,691 teachers and 59,331 pupils. The State had 6 
public normal schools with 9,383 students. Expenditure on elementary and 
high school education in 1928, 22,617,000 dollars. For superior instruction 
there are universities and colleges, the more important of which (1929) were 
as follows : — 


Begun 

Institutions 

Staflf 

! Students 

1855 

Berea College (non-Sect.) 

SO 

1 428 

1867 

Kentucky University (State), Lexington .... 

239 

2,959 

1887 

University of Louisville 

230 

1,913 


Finance. — For the year ending June 30, 1929, the receipts and ex- 
penditures were as follows : — 


Dollars 


Balance, July 1, 1928 
Receipts, 1928-29 


3,847,268 

35,011,742 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1928-29 


. 38,859,000 
. 35,142,204 


Balance, July 1, 1929 . 


3,716,796 


The bonded debt of the State on July 1, 1927, was 2,702,761 dollars. 
In 1926 the assessed value of real and personal property was 3,021,271,621 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 211 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,568 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry-— Kentucky is largely an agricultural State. 
In 1925 there were 258,512 farms with an area of 19,913,104 acres, of which 
6,827,373 acres were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 
1925 was 963,568,916 dollars. The central portion of the State contains the 
* blue grass region ' which, having a rich soil, produces cereals, grasses and 
fruits of fine quality. In 1930, the maize crop amounted to 31,417,000 
bushels ; and the wheat crop to 3,284,000 bushels, other farm products 
being hav, potatoes, sweet potatoes, water-melons, and fruits of many sorts. 
Besides, hemp, some cotton, and also sorghum are grown. The chief crop, 
however, is tobacco, under which in 1930 were 507,500 acres, yielding 

331.699.000 pounds, valued at 47,433,000 dollars. 

Stock raising is important in Kentucky, which has long been famous for 
its horses. The live-stock on January 1, 1930, consisted of 248,000 horses, 

256.000 mules, 498,000 milch cows, 955,000 other cattle, 996,000 sheep, 
and 702,000 swine. In 1929, the wool clip yielded 4,305,000 pounds of 
wool. 

The principal mineral product of Kentucky is coal, 60,575,000 short tons 
mined in 1929. Output of petroleum for 1929, 7,776,000 barrels ; natural 
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gasoline or petrol, 6,300,000 barrels ; natural gas (1928), 15,383,000 J!f. cubic 
feet. Other mineral products (1929) are pig iron (194,150 long tons), lead, 
stone, barytes, lime, and natural cement. Total value of mineral products 
in 1928, 131,969,907 dollars. 

In 1927, the census of manufactures showed there were 1,861 manufactur- 
ing establishments ; 74,912 wage-earners who earned 83,868,607 dollars, and 
turned out manufactures worth 447,764,961 dollars, the value of the raw 
material used being 250,632,957 dollars. 

The Ohio and Mississippi rivers provide natural facilities for transport. 
In 1928, the State had 4,037 miles of steam railway besides 489 miles of 
electric railway track. The State maintains 11,600 miles of highway, of 
which 6,137 miles are surfaced 

On December 31, 1929, Kentucky had 138 national banks with resources of 

296.500.000 dollars, demand dejiosits of 111,424,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 90,921,000 dollars; 572 National and State hanks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 

554.200.000 dollars and deposits of 447,900,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

MeElroy (R. M.), Kentucky in the Nation’s History. 2 vols Louisville, 1909. 

Shaler (U.S.), Kentucky. In ‘American Commonwealths’ Series. Boston Mass., 
2nd Edition, 1885. 

Speed (T.), The Union Cause in Kentucky. New York and London, 1907. 

Towneend (J. Wilson), Kentucky in American Letteis. Cedar Rapids, 1913. 


LOUISIANA. 

Govermnent, — Louisiana was admitted into the Union on April 8, 1812. 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 39 members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 100 members, both chosen for four years. Sessions are biennial. 
Qualified electors are (with the usual exceptions) all registered citizens resident 
in the State for two years and in the parish one year next before the election. 
The State sends to Congress two Senators and 8 Representatives. 

Governor . — Huey P. Long 1928-32 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — James J. Bailey. 

Louisiana is divided into 64 parishes (corresponding with the counties of 
other States). The State Capital is Baton Rouge. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 48,506 square miles (3,097 
square miles being water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,101,593. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

ToUl 

PerSq Mile 

1900 

1 730,821 

660,804 

1,381,625 

80*4 

1910 

942,514 

713,874 

1,656,888 

36-5 

1920 ' 

1,098,252 

700,257 

1,798,509 

39-6 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 
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Marriages in 1928 were 18,427 ; divorces, 1,913; annulments, 13. 
The population in 1920 by sex and race was ; — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . 

557,498 

344,794 1 

493 

650 

903,335 

Female . 

539,113 

355,463 1 

’ i 

82 

516 

895,174 

Total . 

1,096,611 

700,257 

765 

1,066 

1,798,509 


Most of the white population are descended from the early French settlers. 
In 1920 the foreign-born whites (2*5 per cent, of tlie total State population) 
numbered 44,871, of whom 16,264 (36*2 percent.) were Italian, 6,147 (11*5 
per cent.) German, 4,182 French, 2,399 Mexican, 2,000 Irish, and 1,819 
English. Of the total population in 1920, 34 '9 per cent, were urban, and 
38*9 percent. Negro. The largest city in the State is New Orleans with 
a census population of 458,762 in 1930. Other cities are Shreveport, 76,655 ; 
Baton Rouge (Capital), 30,729. 

Most of the Southern States are strenuously Protestant, but over 66 per 
cent, of the church membership of Louisiana are Roman Catholic. Latter 
had 687,946 adherents in 1926. Of Protestants in the State, Baptists (Negro 
Baptists, 132,743, and Southern Baptists, 117,220), and Methodists are the 
most numerous. Total, all denominations, 1,037,008. 

Attendance in elementary schools is compulsory. In 1928-29, there were 
1,486 public elementary schools for white children with 226,857 pupils and 
9,065 teachers; 1,575 negro schools with 147,679 pupils and 2,894 negro 
teachers. The 411 high schools for white pupils had 2,202 teachers and 
49,437 pupils. There were 8 negro high schools employing 82 teachers and 
having 6,082 pupils. The 2 Normal Colleges had (1928-29) 136 instructors 
and 1,920 students. Other State Colleges had 371 instnictors and 
3,627 students. Total expenditure on education (1928-29), 55,328,517 
dollars. Superior instruction is given in the Louisiana State University 
(1877). In 1928-29 it had 181 professors and 1,833 students. Tulane University 
(founded in 1834) in New Orleans had, in 1928-29, 431 professors and 3,371 
students. This university has State support to the extent of the remission 
of certain taxes. The Roman Catholics have a Univereity (Loyola Univer- 
sity, founded 1904) at New Orleans with 179 professors and 698 students. 
The New Orleans University (established 1874) is for coloured persons. It had 
16 instructors and 237 enrolled students in 1928-29. The Straight University, 
also for coloured persons, had 1 4 instructors and 212 students in 1928-29. There 
are Polytechnic Institutes at Ruston and Lafayette. The State has also an 
institution for the deaf and dumb and another for the blind, both at Baton 
Rouge. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year 1929, the receipts and the dis- 


bursements were : — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, January 1, 1929 . 3,949,523 

Receipts, 1929 49,535,812 


Total 53,485,335 

Disbursements, 1929 .... 44,463,660 


Balance December 31, 1929 . . 9,031,675 
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The bonded and floating debt of the State at June 30, 1930, amounted 
to 31, 39 7, 329 dollars. Accoraing to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders, the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 6 million dollars. 
The assessed valuation of property in 1929 amounted to 1,756,774,578 dollars. 

On Juno 30, 1930, the National Guard consisted of 125 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,838 enlisted men. There is also a naval militia. 

Froduction and Industry. — The State is divided into two parts, the 
uplands and the alluvial and swamp regions of the coast. A delta occupies 
about one-third of the total area. Louisiana surpasses the other States in 
extent of navigable waterways — 3,782 miles. The Gulf coast-line is l,25Ct 
miles in length. Agriculture is the leading industry. In 1925, the State 
had 132,450 farms, with "^an area of 8,837,502 acres, of which 4,279,528 
acres were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 
385,910,844 dollars. The chief crops in 1930 were corn, 1,109,000 acres, pro- 
ducing 12,199,000 bushels ; rice grown on 491,000 acres, yielding 17,676,000 
bushels. Sugar production in 1930 was 207,850 short tons, against 199, 609 in 
1929. For 1930, the cotton area was 2,093,000 acres, and the yield 710,000 
bales. On January 1, 1930, the State contained 97,000 horses, 171,000 mules, 

115.000 sheep, 415,000 swine, 567,000 other cattle, and 204,000 milch cows. 

Louisiana has valuable fisheries. The area suitable to planting and growing 

oysters is over 7,000 sq. miles. The State ranks third as a lumber producer,, 
though nine-tenths of its original forest area of 22,000,000 acres has been 
cut over at least once. 

Rich sulphur mines are found in Louisiana, and wells for the extraction 
of sulphur by means of hot water and compressed air are in operation. 
The yield of crude petroleum in 1929 was 20,229,000 barrels ; ot natural 
gasoline or petrol, 63,400,000 gallons. Output of natural gas (1928) was 

227.821.000 M, cubic feet. The State has four of the largest salt mines 
in the world ; output in 1928 was 630,780 tons, valued at 2,405,351 dollars. 
Total mineral output in 1928 was valued at 56,810,403 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries are chiefly those associated with the pro- 
ducts of the State: sugar, lumber, cotton-seed, rice. In 1927, there were 
1,624 manufacturing establishments which employed 82,415 wage-earners, 
who earned 79,673,477 dollars. The material used cost 427,994,341 dollars, 
and the output was valued at 638,361,215 dollars. 

A large international trade is carried on through the port of New Orleans, 
where in the year ending December 31, 1929, the imports amounted to 
208,430,587 dollars, and the exports to 384,597,092 dollars. 

The State has ample facilities for traffic, having, besides 24,900 milea 
of public roads (9,063 miles maintained by the State), the Mississippi and 
other waterways, with 4,794 miles of navigable water. In 1928, the steam 
railways in the State had a length of 8,600 miles, besides 316 miles of 
electric railway track. 

On December 31, 1929, Louisiana had 34 national banks with resources of 

147.800.000 dollars, demand deposits of 71,163,000 dollars, and time 
deposits of 21,171,000 dollars; 225 National and State banks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 

429.200.000 dollars and deposits of 409,800,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Report* (biennial) of the variou* Executive Department* of the State. 

Johmon (C.), Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. New York and London, 
1906. 

Phslps (A.), Louisiana. In ' American Commonweal tbs ' Series. Boston, Moss. 
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MAINE. 

Government. — Maine was admitted into the Union on March 15, 1820. 
There is a Legislature of two Houses, the Senate, consisting of 31 members, 
and the House of Representatives with 151 members, both Houses being 
elected at the same time for two years. The suffrage is possessed by all 
registered citizens of the United States, 21 years of age, who can read 
English and write their own names. Paupers and un-taxed Indians have 
no vote. 

Oovermr . — William T. Gardner, 1931-33 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Mate . — Edgar C. Smith. 

For local government the State is divided into 16 counties, subdivided into 
towns, cities, plantations and various unincorporated places. The State 
Capital 18 Augusta. 


Area, Population, Education. — Area, 33,040 square miles, of which 
29,895 square miles are land. Census population on April 1, 1930, 797,423. 
Population for four census years. 


Year 

White * 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

647,485 

1,451 

648,936 

21-7 

1900 

693,147 

1,319 

694,466 

23 2 

1910 

741,008 

1,363 

742,371 

24*8 

1920 

766,704 

1,310 

768,014 

25-7 


> Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Marriages in 1928 were 6,178 ; divorces, 1,315 ; annulments, 8. 
The population by sex and race in 1920 was : — 


- 

' White 

Negro 

Asiatic ' 

1 Indian 

ToUl 

Male . 

887,455 

! 716 

161 

1 420 

1 

1 388,752 

Fein.ale 

378,240 

1 594 

9 

I 419 

379,262 

Total . . 

765,695 

1,310 

170 1 

839 I 

768,014 


The foreign-born white population (14*0 per cent, of the total State 
population) numbered 107,349, of whom 38,570 (35’9 per cent.) were English 
Canadian, 35,580 (33 T per cent.) French Canadian, 5,748 XS'4 per cent.) 
Irish, 5,149 English, 2,171 Scotch, 2,026 Swedish, 3,763 Russian and 2,797 
Italian. Within the State, especially in the north, there is a strong 
French-speaking element. Of the total population m 1920, 39 0 per cent, 
were urban and 0 2 Negro. 

The largest city in the State is Portland with a census population 
of 70,810 in 1930. Other cities and towns (with population in 1930) are; 
Lewiston, 34,948 ; Bangor, 28,749; Auburn, 18,571; Biddeford, 17,633 ; 
Augusta, 17,198 ; Waterville, 15,454 ; South Portland, 13,840. 

The largest religious body is Roman Catholic with 173,893 members in 
1926 ; then come Baptists (32,031), Methodists (22,938), and Protestant 
Episcopalians. Total membership of the 1,447 churches of all denomina- 
tions was 294,092. 
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Education is free for pupils from 5 to 21 years of a^e, and compulsory 
from 5 to 14. Cities and towns have elective schom attendance com- 
mittees. In 1928-29, the 4,559 public elementary schools had 4,991 teachers 
and 124,385 enrolled pupils. The 234 public high schools had 1,375 teachers 
and 29,358 pupils. There are 53 academies with about 300 teachers and 5,000 
pupils For the training of teachers there are six public Normal Schools 
with 117 teachers and 1,530 students. The University of Maine, founded in 
1868 at Orono, had (1929) 151 professors and teachers and 1,377 students. 
It is endowed by and receives large appropriations from the State. Bowdoin 
College, founded in 1794 at Brunswick, had 65 professors and 560 students. 
Bates College at Lewiston, 40 professors and 632 students, and Colby College 
at Waterville, 35 professors and 630 students in 1929. 

Public schools are mainly supported by appropriations from the towns 
or cities and from the State, and by the income from school funds. Total 
expenditure on elementary and secondary education in 1928-29, 11,439,698 
dollars. 

Finance and Defence.— For the financial year ending June 30, 1930, 
the amount of revenue and expenditure was as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1929 2,670,941 

Receipts, 1929-30 25,133,052 

Total 27,803,993 

Payments, 1929-30 25,875,100 

Balance, July 1 1930 . . . 1,928,893 


The bonded debt on June 30, 1930, amounted to 20,722,800 dollars. 

In 1929, the assessed value of real propeity amounted to 641,521,241 
dollars, and of personal property to 116,768,338 dollars 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 166 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,179 enlisted men. 

Production, Commerce, Kailways.—The products of Maine are 
derived chiefly from agriculture, forestry, quarrying, and fisheries. In 1926, 
the State contained 50,033 farms with a total acreage of 5,161,428 acres, of 
which 1,643,515 acres were crop land. The total value of all farm 
property in 1925 was 245,869,106 dollars. The chief crops are potatoes 
(1930), 45,120,000 bushels; oats, 5,002 binshels ; maize, 646,000 bushels; 
buckwheat, and hay. On January 1, 1930, the farm animals comprised 67,000 
horses, 138,000 milch cows, 227,000 all cattle, 89,000 sheep, and 42,000 swine. 

The chief minerals are stone, lime, clay products, slate and feldspar. 

In 1927, according to the census of manufactures of that year, the State 
had 1,426 manufacturing establishments employing 68,142 wage-earners, 
earning 7^4,212,035 dollars. The cost of raw materials amounted to 
208,865,679 dollars, and the value of the output to 372,093,474 dollars. On 
July 31, 1929, active cotton sidndles numbered 1,059,000, consuming 
122,000 bales. ^ ^ 

Lumber is the principal manufacturing product, the cut being 650,000,000 
feet, white pine, spruce for wood pulp, hemlock, balsam, birch, cedar, oak, 
maple, beech, ash, and basswood or linden. The paper pulp mills produced 
88,694,957 dollars in 1927. i i i p t 

In 1928, there were 2,198 miles of steam railway and 501 miles of 
electric railway within the State. The railways are connected with the 
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Canadian railway systems. The State maintains 1,911 miles of drained and 
graded roads, of which 1,681 miles have been surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, Maine had 63 national banks with resources of 

157.600.000 dollars, demand dejiosits of 34,408,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 91,168,000 dollars; 38 mutual savings banks had deposits of 

113.402.000 dollars ; 133 national and State banks and trust companies in 
the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 432,500,000 
dollars and deposits of 396,500,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Constitution of Maine. Auj^usta, 1920. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Abbott (J. S. C.), History of Maine. Boston and Portland, 1875. Second Edition, 1892. 
Baxter (J. P.), Sir Ferdinand Gorges and his Province of Maine. Boston, 1890.— 
Pioneers of Now Franre in New England. Albany, 1894. 

Burrage(U S.), Beginnings of Colonial Maine. Portland, 1014. 

JIasse (Adelaide R ) Index of Economic Material in documents of the States of the 
United States (Maine, 1820-1904). Washington, 1921. 

Hatch (L. C ), Maine A History. New Yoik, 1919. 

3f oedonahX (W.), The Government of Maine. New York, 1902. 

Maine Historical Society’s Collections and Baxter Maniiscrijds 46 vols, Portland, 
Me., 1865-1916 — Province and Couit Records of Maine \ol. I, 1928. 


MARYLAND. 

Oovernmeilt. — Maryland was one of the thirteen original States, 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 29, and a House of Delegates of 
118, members. Members of both houses are elected for four years. Voters 
are United States citizens who have resided one year in the State and six 
months in the Legislative District. 

Maryland sends to Congress two Senators and six Representatives. 

Governor . — Albert C. Ritchie, 1931-35 (4,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — David C. Winebrenuer. 

The State is divided into 23 counties and Baltimore City. The State 
Capital is Annapolis. 

Area, Population, Instruction. —Area, 12,327 square miles, of which 
9,941 square miles are land and 2,386 are water, the Chesapeake Bay alone 
occupying 1,203 square miles Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,631,526. 

Population according to four Federal censuses. 


Y’ear 

White » 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1860 

616,918 

in, 131 

687,049 

69-1 

1900 

952,980 

235,064 

1,188,044 

119-5 

1910 

1,063,096 

232,250 

1,296,346 

130-3 

1920 

1,206,182 

244,479 

1,449,661 

146-8 


* luclnding Asiatics and Indians. 
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Marriages in 1929 were 25,124 ; divorces, 2,112; annulments, 5. 
In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 1 

Indian 

, Total 

Male .... 

606,601 

123,453 

383 1 

18 

729,455 

Female 

599,136 

121,026 

30 

14 ’ 

720,206 

Total . 

1,204,737 

244,479 

418 

32 

1,449,661 


Of the total population 102,177 (or 7*0 per cent.) were foreign born 
whites, of whom 22,032 were from Germany (21*6 per cent.), 9,543 from 
Italy, 6,580 from Ireland, 24,791 (24*3 per cent.) from Russia, 12,061 from 
Poland, and 6,095 from England. Of the total population in 1920, 68 per 
cent, were urban and 16 '9 per cent. Negro. 

The largest city in the State (containing 49 per cent, of the population 
of the State in 1930) and also the chief manufacturing and commercial centre 
is Baltimore; census population in 1930, 804,874. Other cities, with popu- 
lation in 1930 are Cumberland, 37,713; Hagerstown, 29,902; Frederick, 
14,415 ; Salisbury, 10,981 ; Annapolis (Capital), 9,711. 

The Roman Catholic Church, 233,969 adherents in 1926, is the leading 
denomination; next comes the Methodist, with 118,426. Jewish Con- 
gregations are third, with 69,974. Total membership of the 2,959 churches 
of all denominations, 758,366. 

Education is compulsory for children 7 to 14 years of age in the entire 
State, and from 14 to 16 unless legally employed. 

In 1929 the State had 1,845 elementary and junior high schools (1,300 
white, 545 negro), with 236,804 pupils (189,075 white and 47,729 negro) 
and 6,829 teachers (5,512 white and 1,317 negro). The 179 public high 
schools (164 white and 26 negro) had 37,896 pupils (34,624 white and 3,272 
negro), with 1,616 teachers (1,483 white and 132 negro). The State had 4 
normal schools, with 90 teachers, and 1,174 pupils ( 1,061 white and 113 
negro). The total expenditure on education in 1929-30 was 25,976,869 
dollars. 

The most important institution for higher education is Johns Hopkins 
University, organised in 1876. It is non -sectarian, and in 1930 had 677 
faculty members and 5,184 students. Goucher College, formerly the 
Woman's College of Baltimore, founded in 1888, had 101 instructors and 
935 students. Other institutions are the Peabody Institute for the Education 
of Music, the Maryland Institute School of Art and Design, Walter's Art 
Gallery, Maryland University, with (1930) 498 professors and 3,996 students, 
and Morgan College, founded 1867, for negroes, with (1930) 39 instruetors 
and 474 students. 

Finance and Defence. — For the year ending September 30, 1929, 
the total receipts and disbursements were as follow’s ; — 


Dollars 

Balance, Oct. 1, 1928 8,005,098 

Receipts, 1928-29 35,024,729 

Total 43,029,827 

Disbursements, 1928-29 31,141,133 

Balance, Oct. 1, 1929 .... 11,888,694 
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On September 30, 1929, the net debt of the State amounted to 
25,839,622 dollars. In 1930 the assessed valuation of real and personal 
property amounted to 2,297,638,624 dollars, and that of taxable securities 
to 593,456,399 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 239 oflBcers, 4 warrant 
oflBicers and 2,991 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is an important industry in 
the State ; about 74 per cent, of the farms are worked by their owners. In 
1925, there were 49,001 farms with an area of 4,433,398 acres, of which 
2,227,615 acres were crop land. The total value of farm property in 1926 
was 397,092,670 dollars. The chief crops in 1930 were : wheat (609,000 
acres, producing 11,707,000 bushels), maize (7,791,000 bushels), hay, potatoes 
(2,430,000 bushels), vegetables and fruit. In 1930, the yield of tobacco 
was 18,190,000 pounds, valued at 4,184,000 dollars. The farm animals 
in the State on January 1, 1930, were: horses, 95,000; mules, 27,000; 
milch cows, 193,000 ; other cattle, 291,000 ; sheep, 111,000 ; swine, 189,000. 

Of mining industries in the State the most important is coal-mining, 
which, in 1929, gave an output of 2,660,000 short tons (in 1928, 
2,686,979 tons). Value of clay products in 1928, 4,586,626 dollars. Total 
mineral output (1928), 18,417,781 dollars. 

According to the census report of 1927, Maryland had 3,205 manufactories, 
with wage-earners 126,700; wages 141,902,797 dollars; cost of material 
564,120,437 dollars ; value of products 943,410,896 dollars. 

The State maintains a network of roads 2, 656 miles in extent, all sur- 
faced ; steam railways had (1928) 1.427 miles of line and 731 miles of electric 
railway; 70 steamship lines u.se the port of Baltimore, which is the ocean 
port nearest to the steel centres of Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, Gary 
and Chicago, and handles a large part of giain and other exports. 

On December 31, 1929, Maryland had 80 National banks with resources of 

296.065.000 dollars, demand deposits of 94,577,000 dollars, and time 
deposits of 114,907,000 dollars ; 14 mutual savings banks had savings 
deposits of 193,800,216 dollars ; 230 National and State banks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 

837.400.000 dollars and deposits of 792,100,000 dollars. 


Books of Reference. 

Constitutions of Maryland, 1776, 1851, 1864 and 1867. Published by the Secretary 
of State. 

Maryland Manual. A Gompendium, legal, historical, and statistical. By the 
Secretary of State. Baltimore, annually. 

Report of the Bureau of Statistics and Information of Maryland : Annual. 

Amlrewt (M, P.), History of Maryland Province and State. New York, 1929. 

Bond (B.W.), State Government in Maryland, 1777-81. Baltimore, 1905. 

Browne (W. H.), Maryland. In ‘American Commonwealths' Series. Boston, Mass. 
Edgar (Lady), A Colonial Governor in Maryland: Horatio Sharpe and his Times, 
1758-1778. London, 1912. 

WilliavM (T J. 0.), The State of Maryland, compiled for the Board of Public Works. 
Baltimore, 1906. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitution and Government. — In 1615 the Plymouth Company 
undertook exploring expeditions to New England, and in 1620 obtained a 
Royal Charter granting sovereign powers over the region lying to the north of 
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Virginia. The first permanent settlement within the borders of the present 
state was made at Plymouth in December, 1620, by the Pilgrims from 
Holland, who were separatists from the English Church. This was the 
nucleus of the Plymouth Colony. In 1628 another company of Puritans 
settled at Salem, and from that beginning the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
was formed. In 1630 Boston was settled. In 1629 the whole region called 
New England was formed into a province. By a special Charter the Govern- 
ment was divided between the colony of Plymouth and that of Massachusetts 
Bay, but in 1692 they were re-united, and thenceforward acted together both 
in peace and war. In the struggle which ended in the separation of the 
American colonies from the mother country, Massachusetts took the foremost 
part, and became one of the thirteen original States of the Union. 

There is a legislative body consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, styled collectively the General Court of Massachusetts. 
The Senate consists of 40 members elected biennially by popular vote. The 
House of Representatives consists of 240 members, elected in 159 districts, 
each of which returns one, two, or three representatives according to 
the number of legal voters. There is an annual session of the Legislature. 

All citizens of the United States, 21 years of ago and over, who can read 
and write the English language may vote in all State, city or town elections, 
provided they are not paupers or under guardianship, and provided they 
have lived one year in the State and six months in the city or town. 

The State sends 2 Senators and 16 Representatives to the Federal Congress. 

Governor , — Joseph P. Ely, 1931-33 (salary, 10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frederic W. Cook. 

There are 14 counties in the State, varying largely in population, and 
there are 39 cities and 316 towns. The State Capital is Boston. 

Area and Population. — Area, 8,266 square miles (227 square miles 
being water). The census population, April 1, 1930, was 4,249,614. 

The population at the date of each of the censuses was as follows : — 


Years 

(Census) 

White 

j Coloured * 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1890 

2,215,373 

23,670 , 

2,238,943 

278-5 

1900 

2,769,764 

' 35,582 

2,805,346 

3,366,416 

349 0 

1910 

3,324,926 

41,490 

418-8 

19151 

3,644,273 

49,037 

3,693,310 

468-9 

1920 

3,803,524 

48,882 

3,852,856 | 

479-2 


1 State Cen8U3. • Includes Asiatics, Indians and all others. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : 



White 

Negro i 

Asiatic 

Indian | 

Total 

Male . 

1,864,817 

1,939,207 

22,912 j 

2,523 

262 

1,890,014 

Female 

22,654 1 

288 

293 

1,962,342 

Total . . i 

3,803,524 ! 

45,466 1 

2,811 

566 

3,862,866 


Of the total population in 1920, 1,077,534 (28*0 per cent.) were foreign- 
bom whites, of whom 183,171 (17*0 per cent.) were from Ireland ; 117,007 
(10*9 per cent.) from Italy; 92,034 (8 5 per cent.) from Russia; 86,895 
(8*1 per cent.) from England ; 69,157 (6*4 per cent.) from Poland ; 28,315 
(2*6 per cent. ) from Portugal; 8,098 (0*8 per cent.) from Austria; 38,012 
(3*6 per cent.) from Sweden ; 28,474 (2*6 per cent.) from Scotland ; 22,118 
(2*1 per cent.) from Germany; 108,691 (10*1 per cent.) were French 
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Canadian, 153,330 (14*2 per cent.) other Canadian; 20,441 (1’9 per cent.) 
from Greece; and 14,570 (1*4 per cent.) from Finland. Of the total 
population in 1920, 94*8 per cent, were urban and 1*2 per cent. Negro. 

In 1930, the population of the principal cities of the State was as 
follows . — 


Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Boston (capital) . 
Worcester . 
Springfield . 

Fall River . 
Cambridge . 

New Bedford 

781,188 

195,311 

149,900 

115,274 

113,043 

112,697 

Somerville . 

Lynn . 

Lowell 

Lawrence . 
Quincy 

Newton 

103,908 

102,320 

100,234 

85,068 

71,983 

65,276 

Brockton . 
Medford 

Malden 

Holyoke . 
Pittsfield . 
Haverhill . 

68,797 

59,714 

68,036 

56,587 

49,677 

48,710 


Other cities (with population in 1930) are Everett, 48,424 ; Brookline, 
47,490; Chelsea, 45,816; Chicopee, 45,816; Fitchburg, 40,692; Salem, 
43,353 ; Waltham, 39,247 ; Taunton, 37,355 ; Reveie, 35,680; Watertown, 
34,913. 

The Registrar’s Report for 1929 showed ; Live births, 74,122, or 16*9 per 
1,000 population ; deaths, 52,171, or 11*9 per 1,000 population. Marriages 
in 1929 were 30,568 ; divorces, 3,574. 

The principal religious bodies are the Roman Catholics with 1,629,424 
members in 1926, Jewish Congregations with 213,085 members, and Con- 
gregationalists with 159,252. Total membership, all denominations, was 
2,500,204. 

Instruction. — School attendance is compulsory for children from 
7 to 14 years of age. For the school year ending June 30, 1930, the total 
expenditure was 69,244,996 dollars, plus 1,630,074 dollais for normal 
schools. The number of teachers required for all schools was 
25,573, the total number of pupils enrolled was 744,246. The 249 
public high schools had 5,518 teachers and 129,926 pupils. There are 
10 State normal schools with a total enrolment for the school year, 1928-29, 
of 3,270 pupils and 212 teachers. In 1915, the Legislature passed an Act 
establishing a Department of University Extension, and to provide for 
educational extension courses under the direction of the Board of Education, 
Student enrolment between January 1, 1916, and December 1, 1929 : in 
classes, 309,275 ; in correspondence courses, 56,950; total, 366,255. 

Within the State there are 31 colleges and universities, with 4,993 pro- 
fessors and instructors, and a total enrolment of 51,048 students. The Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College at Amherst and the Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, are the only two publicly controlled ; all the others are privately 
controlled. Some of the leading institutions (1929) are : — 


Year 

opened 

Location, and Name of Universities 
♦ and Colleges 

Professors 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

1821 

Amherst . Amherst College i . . . . 

86 

789 

1867 

Massachusetts Agricultural College ^ 
Boston. . Boston University ‘-i • • . • 

105 

601 

1869 

566 

13,527 

1919 

Emmanuel Collets , 

39 

1 820 

1898 

Northeastern University! • • 

249 

6,883 

1902 

Simmons College ^ . . . . 

187 

1 1,620 

1686 

Cambridge Harvard University * 

1,427 

8,312 

1861 

1879 

Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy 2 . . . , . . 

Radcliffe Colleges .... 

615 

816‘ 

3,066 
‘ 1,161 
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Year 

opened 

Location, and Name of Universities 
and Colleges 

Professors 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

1852 

Medford , Tufts College 2 

418 

1,887 

1865 

Newton . Boston College l . . . . 

58 

1,285 

1871 

1 Northampton Smith College 3 

252 

2,129 

1834 

Norton. , Wheaton Colleges . . . . 

60 

450 

1837 

South Hadley Mount Holyoke College 8 . 

122 

1,080 

1875 

Wellesley . Wellesley College 3 , . 

171 

1,597 

1798 

Williamstown Williams College i . . . 

89 

820 

1889 

Worcester . Clark University 2 .... 

44 

339 


1 For men only. • Co-educatioiial. * For women only. 

4 Radclitle College is affiliated with, but is not legally a part of Harvard University, 
certain professors in the University offering instruction to students in Radcliffe College. 

Charity and Correction. — On October l, 1930, there were ill the 
state 13 public institutions strictly, or in part, for the insane, 3 for the 
feeble-minded, and 1 for epileptics, and in addition to these, there were 22 
private institutions for the insane, epileptics, and inebriates. The whole 
number of insane in institutions and in family care in tlie State on October 1, 
1930, was 21,474 (10,769 males and 10,705 females), of which number 20,018 
were under public care. The number of feeble-minded in the State schools 
was 4,159. 

On September 1, 1930, there were 5 institutions under the supervision of 
the Department of Public Welfare, consisting of the State infirmary with 2,763 
inmates, three industrial schools with 1,119 inmates, and a hospital school 
for crippled children with 246 inmates. In addition to the above, there were 
on September 1, 1930, as State minor wards, under the custodial care of the 
Board, 4,518 children boarded in families and 1,533 children in families 
without board, also 3,154 children in care of the Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Training Schools, placed in families and supervised by the Department of 
Public Welfare. The number of persons in infirmaries during the fiscal year 
ending March 1, 1929, was 8,100. 

The penal institutions in the State consist of 6 strictly State institutions 
and 17 county jails or houses of correction. On December 31, 1929, the 
number of prisoners in these institutions was 5,121 males and 468 females. 

Finance and Defence.— For the fiscal year ending November 30, 1929, 
the net revenue and expenditures of the State were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1928 . . . . 17,133,140 

Net receipts, year ending November 30, 1929 . . 147,506,481 

Total 164,639,621 

Total net expenditure, year ending Nov. 80, 1929 . 141,013,817 

Cash in Treasury, November 30, 1929 . . . 23,625,804 


The total bonded debt of the State on November 30, 1929, amounted to 
123,792,962 dollars, while the sinking fund amounted to 61,549,998 dollars, 
leaving a net total debt of 62,242,964 dollars. 

In 1929 the assessed value of real property was 6,292,963,588 dollars, 
and of personal property, 831,273,463 dollars. 

The National Guard on Sept. 1, 1930, consisted of 663 officers, 10 warrant 
officers and 9,161 men. 

Production} Industry, Commerce.— in 1926, the number of farms 
in Massachusetts was 33,464, with an area of 2,367,629 acres, of which 
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677,357 acres were crop land. The value of all farm property in the State in 
1925 was 293,405,069 dollars. Of the 33,454 farms in the State, 30,870 were 
operated in 1925 by the owners, 979 by managers, and 1,609 by tenants. The 
total value of the agricultural products of the State during the year 1930 
was 28,209,000 dollars. The principal crops in 1930 with their values, 
were: Hay (tame), 649,000 tons, valued at 10,376,000 dollars; potatoes, 

2.400.000 bushels, valued at 2,640,000 dollars ; corn, 1,794,000 bushels, 
valued at 1,794,000 dollars ; tobacco, 11,397,000 pounds, valued at 3,499,000 
dollars ; cranberries, 380,000 barrels, valued at 3.800,000 dollars ; apples, 

4.750.000 bushels, valued at 3,800,000 dollais ; onions, 1,063,000 bushels, 
valued at 670,000 dollars. On January 1, 1930, there were on farms in the 
State 32,000 horses, 134,000 milch cows, 185,000 all other cattle, 11,000 
sheep, and 74,000 pigs. 

The State census of manufactures in 1928 showed that the total number of 
establishments was 9,971, employing on the average 640,927 wage-earners, 
who earned 670,063,291 dollars, using raw material valued at 1,663,155,564 
dollars, and turning out products worth 3,224,227,651 dollars. Chief in- 
dustries in 1928 produced goods valued as follows: cotton, excluding 
small wares, 216,997,848 dollars; boots and shoes, 322,863.850 dollars; 
woollen and worsted goods, 234,206,586 dollars. In 1929, 7,256,512 active 
cotton spindles consumed 779,166 bales of cotton. 

There is practically no mining within the State. The principal minerals, 
as in mostot the New England States, are from the stone quarries and the 
clay pits. 

A large foreign trade is carried on through the Massachusetts Customs 
District (i.e., Boston and eight minor ports) by twenty-eight Trans- Atlantic 
steamship lines. 

On January 1, 1929, there were 2,017 miles of main and branch steam 
railroads in the State and 2,158 miles of electric railways. The State 
system of highways covers 1,587 miles of drained and graded roads, of which 
1,579 have been surfaced. 

On Jun*^ 30, 1930, there were 154 National banks, with total assets of 

1.603.371.000 dollars, in operation in the State (11 in Boston) ; 196 savings 
banks, with assets of 2,305,839,176 dollars; 227 co-opeiative banks with 
assets of 656,726,767 dollars, and 101 trust companies having aggregate 
assets of 1,624,945,123 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Manual for the General Court. Bv Clerk of the Senate. an4 Clerk of the House of 
Representatives Biennial, Boston, Mass. 

Adams (Charles F., Jr.), Three Episodes of Massachusetts History’ (2 Vols.), Boston, 1892. 

jBarry (John 8 ), History of Massachusetts. (3 vols ) Boston, 18r>7. 

Bradford (A.), History of Massachusetts, 1764-1820. (8 vols.) Boston, 1829. 

Clapp (B. J ), The Port of Boston New Haven and London, 1916. 

Frothmgham {L. A.), A Brief History of the Constitution and Government of Massa- 
chusetts. Canibridare, 1916. 

Oardiner (J. H.), Harvard. Oxford, 1916. 

Oriffis (William E.), Massachusetts, A T\ pioal American Commonwealth, 1893. 

HaU (B.), The Story of Massachusetts. Hosmn, 1891. 

Hart (A. B.), Commonwealth History of Massachusetts. 5 vols. New York, 1928. 

Oliver (Peter), The Puritan Commonwealth. An Historical Review of the Puritan 
Government in Massachusetts. Boston, 1856. 

Palfrey (J.G.), History of New England. Boston, Mass., 1858-90. 

Shurtleff Nathaniel B.), Topographical and Historical Description of Boston. Boston, 
1871. 

Sly (J F.), Town Government in Massathusctts (1620-1980). Cambridge, Mass., 1930. 

TFIfiior (Justin), Memorial History of Boston. 1680-1880. (4 vols.) Boston, 1881. 
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MICHIGAN. 

GoVCrnment.—Michigan was admitted into the Union on January 26, 
1837. The Senate consists of 32 members and the House of Representatives 
of 100 members. Electors are all citizens over 21 years of age resident in 
the State for 6 months next preceding the election. The State is represented 
in Congress by 2 Senators and 13 Representatives. 

Governor , — Wilbur M. Brucker, 1931-33 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Frank D. Fitzgerald. 

For local government the State is organised in counties, cities, townships, 
and villages. There are 83 counties, each of which has a Board of Supervisors 
as its administrative authority. Cities (131 in 1930) must have each a 
population of not less than 3,000, but a few which have been long incor- 
porated have a smaller population. Villages in the legal sense have a 
population of at least 300 within an area of a square mile. The State Capital 
IS Lansing. 


Area, Population, Education. — Area, 57,980 square miles, of which 
600 square miles are water. This is exclusive of 16,653 square miles of Lake 
Superior, 12,922 square miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 square miles of Lake 
Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes St. Clair and Erie. The total length 
of Michigan coastline is 1,620 miles. 

Population 1930 census, 4,842,326. 


Years 

White I 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1820 

8,722 

174 

8,896 

0*1 

1860 

742,314 

6,799 

749,113 ' 

13*0 

1910 

2,793,058 

17,115 

2,810,173 

48 9 

1920 

3,608,330 

. 60,082 

3,668,412 

63*8 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic ! 

Indian | 

Total 

Male .... 

1,890,266 

84,249 

981 

2,941 

1,928,486 

Female 

1,711,362 

25,883 

108 

2,073 

1,739,976 

ToUl . 

3,601,627 

60,082 

1,089 

6,614 

3,668,412 


Of the total population in 1920, 726,635 (or 19*8 per cent.) were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 164,502 (22*7 per cent.) were from Canada, 86,047 
(11*8 per cent.) from Germany, 47,149 from England, 45,313 from Russia, 
103,926 (14*8 per cent.) from Poland, 16,631 from Ireland, 24,707 from 
Sweden, 30,096 from Finland, 13,176 from Scotland, 6,888 from Norway, 
30,216 from Italy, 22,004 from Austria, and 136,072 from all others. In 1929, 
the area of the Indian reservations was 191 acres, and the population 1,192. 

According to the census of April 1, 1930, the population of the principal 
cities was : — 
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Cities 

Pop. 1 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Detroit . . . 
Grand Rapids . 
Flint .... 
Saginaw . , . 
Lansing . . . 
Pontiac . . . 

1,668,602 1 
168,592 
,156,492 
80,715 
78,807 
04,928 

Hamtrainck . . 
Jackson . . . 
Kalamazoo . . 
Highland Park . 
Dt arboru ... 
Bay City . . . 

56,268 

6^,187 

54,786 

52.959 

50,858 

47,355 

Battle Creek . . 
Muskt^gon . . 
Port Huron . . 
Wyandotte . . 
Ann Arbor . . 
Royal Oak . . 

43,575 

41,390 

31,361 

28,368 

26,944 

22,904 


Marriages in 1928 were 37,300 ; divorces 10,531 ; annulments, 82. 

The moie important religions bodies are the Roman Catholic, with 
844,106 members in 1926, Methodist (165,064), Lutheran (Synod of Missouri, 
90,851), Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregational. Total membersliip, all 
denominations, 1,786,831. 

Education is compulsory for the school term for children from 7 to 16 
years of age. The total net expenditure for graded and ungraded public 
schools, for the fiscal year 1928, was 87,151,126 dollars. For the University, 
State colleges, and normal schools, it was (1929) 8,927,295 dollars. In 
1929 the elementary schools had 818,560 pupils with 17,000 teachers. The 600 
high schools had 2,800 teachers and 141,536 pupils. The highest education 
provided by the State is given in the University of Michigan, founded in 
1841 at Ann Arbor ; in 1929 it had 773 professors and teachers and 8,758 
students. The Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Sciences, 
founded in 1857, had, in 1929, 281 professors and 2,891 students. The 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, founded in 1886, at Houghton, 
had 36 instructors and 408 students in 1920. 


Finance and Defence. — For the year ending June 30, 1930, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1929 25,091,841 

Receipts, 1929-30 132,362,579 


Total 

Disbursements, 1929-30 


157,454,420 

124,726,064 


Balance, June 30, 


193 ^ 


32,728,356 


Total bonded indebtedness of the State was 83,250,000 dollars on 
June 30, 1930 ; total assessed valuation of the State as equalized by 
the State Board of Equalization amounted to 8,447,141,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 340 officers, 5 warrant 
officers and 4,275 enlisted men. 


Production and Indnstry.—The state is largely agricultural. In 
1925, it contained 192,327 farms with a total area of 18,036,700 acres of 
which 11,428,674 acres were improved land. For 1930, the crops were 
oats, 66,316,000 bushels; corn, 28,372,000 bushels; wheat, 19,366,000 
bushels ; hay, 3,600,000 tons ; potatoes, 16,264,000 bushels ; beans, 
4,882,000 bushels ; and sugar beets, 669,000 tons. On January 1, 1930, 
there were in the State 1,339,000 sheep, 897,000 horses, 866,000 milch 
cows, 641,000 other cattle, and 630,000 swine. In 1980, tlie wool-clip 
yielded 8,602,000 pounds of wool. The area of national forest land (June 30, 
1929) was 264,970 acres ; State forests totalled 450,000 acres. 

Of the minei-al output, coal in 1929, amounted to 770,000 short tons 
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iron ore shipped, 16,838,568 long tons; pig iron, 841,089 long tons ; 
gypsum (1928), 677,108 tons. Silver, a by-product of copper mining, totalled 
17,899 ounces in 1929, valued at 9,540 dollars. Salt mined (2,650,220 
short tons in 1929), was valued at 8,343,670 dollars ; cement shipped, 
7,984,337 barrels valued at 11,557,905 dollars. Recently discovered petro- 
leum fields yielded 4,354,000 barrels in 1929, against 594,000 barrels in 
1928. Mineral output in 1928 was valued at 123,535,869 dollars. 

The State maintains 17 fish hatcheries, which distribute 200,000,000 
game and food fish to the 5,000 lakes and streams. Commercial fish catch 
in 1927 was valued at 3,078,149 dollars. 

Motor manufacturing is by far the leading industry ; the 1927 census 
showed that 160 plants employed 209,458 men, paid 364,048,051 dollars in 
wages, and produced vehicles and parts valued at 2,233,854,723 dollars. 
The total number of manufac timing establishments was 5,800, employing 
488,858 wage-earners, who earned 760,602,319 dollars. The output was 
valued at 4,244,941,132 dollars, the value of the raw mateiial used being 
2,346,678,396 dollars. 

On December 31, 1929, there were 8,381 miles of steam railway in 
operation, besides 420 miles of electric railway. The St. Mary’s Falls Ship 
Canal, located at Sanlt Ste. Marie, Michigan, is said to be the largest ship 
canal in the world. Total highway mileage is 81,015, of which 33,974 is 
surfaced. 

On September 24, 1930, there were 572 State banks, 8 industrial banks, 
21 trust companies, and 126 national banks, the total resources being 
1,751,659,773 dollars. State b^nks and trust companies had savings 
deposits of 777,428,866 dollars. 

British Consul at DetroiL — J. A. Cameron. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various State Officers. 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society: Historical Collections. Vols. 1-39, 1877-1915. 

Campbell (J. V.), Outlines of the Political Histor}^ of Michigan. 187b. 

CookiW ), Michigan Its History and Government. New York, 1905. 

Cooley (T M.), Michigan : A History of Governments. ‘2nd od Boston, 1886. 

Dilla (Henrietta M.), The Polituvs of Michigan. New York, 1912 

Fuller (G. N ), Historic Michigan. 1924. 

Wood (L. H.), Physical, Industrial and Sectional Geography of Michigan. 1914. 


MINNESOTA. 

Government. — Minnesota was admitted into the Union on May 11, 
1858. The legislature consists of a Senate of 67 members, elected for four 
years, and a House of Representatives of 131 members, elected for 2 
years. 

Governor,— floyd B. Olson, 1931-33 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — Mike Holm. 

There are 87 counties, few of which contain less than 400 square miles 
and 8,000 inhabitants. Townships, as in other western States, are, 
geographically, areas of land 0 miles square, each divided into 36 sections of 
one square mile, numbered on a uniform principle. When organised they 
are corporate bodies with a town-meeting, 3 supervisors, and other officers 
elected for one and two years. Incorporated villages have not less than 176 
inhabitants ; each has a village council. Cities, of four classes, according 
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to population, frame their own charters and are governed by a mayor and 
council or by a commission. The State Capital is St. Paul. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 84,682 square miles, of which 
3,824 square miles are water. This is exclusive of 2,514 square miles of 
Lake Superior. Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,663,953. 

The population at the date of recent Federal Censuses was as follows : 


Year 

White 

Coloured ^ 

Total 

Per 8q. Mile 

1890 

i 

1,290,408 i 

, 13,875 

1,810,283 

16*2 

1000 

1,737,03^ ' 

' 14,358 1 

1,751.394 

217 

1910 

2,059,227 1 

16,481 

2,075,708 

25*7 

1920 

2,308,936 j 

18,189 1 

2,387,125 

29 5 


^ Including Indians, Asiatics and others. 


Marriages in 1929 were 24,109 ; divorces, 2,861. 
In 1920 the population by sex and race was ; — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

1,235,728 

4,851 

534 

4,424 

1,245,687 

Female . j 

1,188,208 

3,958 

85 

4,337 

1,141,588 

ToUl 

2,368,986 

8,809 

i 

619 

8,761 

2,887,125 


The foreign-born white inhabitants in 1920 numbered 486,164 (20 ’4 per 
cent, of the total) comprising 74,634 (15*4 per cent.) Germans, 112,117 
(23T percent.) Swedes, 90,188 (18*6 percent.) Norwegians, 7,432 Italians, 
26,936 English Canadians, 10,289 Iri.sh, 16,904 Danes, 6,796 French 
Canadians, and 10,958 (2*3 per cent.) English. Of the total population in 
1920, 44*1 per cent, were urban and 0*4 per cent. Negro. The Indian 
Reservations in the State have an area (1929) of 1,508,553 acres and 
contain 15,673 Indians. 

The largest cities are Minneapolis with a population of 464,356 in 1930 ; 
St. Paul (the administrative capital), 271,606; Duluth, 101,463 ; St. Cloud, 
21,000; Winona, 20,850; Rochester, 20,621 ; Hibbing, 15,666. 

The chief religious bodies are: Roman Catholic, with 475,809 members 
in 1926, Norwegian Lutheran (168,622), Lutheran— Synod of Missouri 
(92,538). Total membership of all denominations, 1,282,188. 

In 1928-29 the 7,769 public elementary school districts of the State had 
22,199 teachers and 653,336 enrolled pupils ; 541 public high schools had 
6,440 teachers and 119,060 pupils. There are 6 public State teachers' 
colleges with 264 teachers and 8,325 pupils. Total expenditure on education, 
66,772,693 dollars in 1928-29. The University of Minnesota at Minneapolis, 
founded in 1868, had 29,033 students in 1929-30. Hamline University, at St. 
Paul, founded in 1854, had 43 instructors and 471 students. St. John’s 
(Roman Catholic) University, at Collegeville, founded in 1857, had 74 in- 
structors and 462 students ; Carleton College, at Northfield, founded in 
1866, had 73 instructors and 837 students ; St. Olaf College, at Northfield, 
founded in 1874, had 87 instructors and 990 students. 
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Finance and Defence.— The 

year ending July 1, 1930, were : — 

Balance on July 1, 1929 
Receix>ta to June 30, 1930 . 

Total 

Payments to June 30, 1930 . 


revenue fund and expenditure for the 
Dollars 

. 6,237,822 

. 27,760,910 


33,998,732 

27,686,090 


Balance July 1, 1930 . 


6,312,642 


State-owned trust funds on June 1, 1930, totalled 77,497,083 dollars, 
of which royalties from state-owned iron mines contributed 27,824,333 dollars, 
special tax on iron ore, 11,113,796 dollars, sales of land, etc., 23,246,976 
dollars, and sales of timber, 14,945,406 dollars. 

The net State debt on January 1, 1980, was 3,010,606 dollars, not 
including counties and towmships. The assessed value of taxable property 
was (1930) : 2,390,898,189 dollars. 

The National Guard of the State of Minnesota on May 1, 1930, consisted 
of 348 officers, 5 warrant officers and 4,940 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry.— Minnesota is largely an agricultural 
State. In 1929, it contained 175,0.56 farms mth a total area of 28,904,686 
acres of which 17,255,137 acres were crop land. The total value of all 
unplotted property in 1928 was 2,254,610,824 dollars. (Practically all 
un plotted property is farm property). In 1930, 4,380,000 acres of 
land under maize yielded 135,780,000 bushels. Other crops were wheat, 

21.525.000 bushels ; oats, 171,351,000 bushels; barley, 55,836,000 bushels; 
flax-seed, 7,320,000 bushels. On January 1, 1930, the farm animals included 

771.000 horses, all cattle and calves, 2,847,000, and milch cows, 1,612,000, 

805.000 sheep, and 3,342,000 swine. In 1929, the wool -clip amounted to 

5.143.000 pounds of wool. The total national forest area in 1929, w^as 
1,037,756 acres. 

The mining of iron ores, mostly red hematite, in the Mesabi, Yermilion, 
and Cuyuna ranges, is of great importance. The production in 1929 
amounted to 47,478,167 long tons, of which 11,788,553 tons came from the 
State-owned mints. Value ot mineral products, 1929, was 124, 307, 384 dollars. 

According to the census of manufactures of 1927 there were in the State 
3,886 manufacturing establishments, employing 98,833 wage-earners, who 
were paid in the year 123,619,231 dollars ; the cost of raw material used 
was 726,390,744 dollars, and the output was valued at 1,066,727,215 
dollars. Flour milling, the chief industry, reached in 1927 production 
valued at 185,140,950 dollars; meat packing, 173,785,796 dollars; butter 
and cheese, 128,637,337 dollars. 

In 1928, Minnesota had 8,822 miles of steam railway, besides 723 miles 
of electric railway track, including urban street railw’ays, 

On June 30, 1930, there were 730 State banks, 5 mutual savings banks, 
and 15 trust companies. The mutual savings banks had 74,089,829 dollars 
to their credit. Total deposits in State banks were 264,842,802 dollars, in 
trust companies 46,070,484 dollars. On December 31, 1929 there were 266 
national hanks in the State with resources of 694,707.000 dollars and deposits 
amounting to 582,847,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Legislative Manual of MinneBOta, and the various Executive and Administrative Reports 
of the State. St. Paul. 
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Anderson (W.), A History of the Constitution of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1 921, 

FolwelL (W. W.), Minnesota, In ‘American Commonwealth' benes. Boston, 1907. 
A History of Minnesota, 4 Vols Histonral Society, St Paul, 1930. 

MacVey (F. L ), The Government of Minnesota. New York and London, 1905. 

Neill (E. D ), History of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1882. 

Robinson (B. V >, Cost of Government in Minnesota. Bt. Paul, 1913.— Early Economic 
Conditions in Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1915. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Government. — The State was admitted into the Union on December 10, 
1817. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
both elected for four years. 

Qualified as electors are all United States citizens who have resided 
in the State two years and in the election district for one year (clergymen for 
six months) next before the election, have paid the legal taxes, and have been 
registered. The applicant for registration must be able to read the State 
Constitution or show that he understands it when it is read to him. 

The State is represented in Congress by cwo Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor.— Theo. G. Bilbo, 1928-32 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Walker Wood. 

The State capital is Jackson. Mississippi is divided into 82 counties. 


Area, Population, Education.— Area, 46,865 square miles, 503 square 
miles being water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,009,821. 


Years j 

White » 

j Coloured 

Total 

Per 8q. Mile 

1900 

643,640 1 

907,630 

1,551,270 

33*5 

1910 

787,627 

1,009,487 

• 1,797,114 

38*8 

1920 

855,434 1 

' 935,184 

1,790,618 

38*6 


* Including Asiatics and Indians. 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 1 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

433,396 

462,829 

316 

583 

897,124 

Female 

420,566 

472,355 


522 ! 

893,494 

Total 

853,962 

935,184 

367 

1,105 1 1,790,618 


The foreign-born inhabitants in 1920 numbered 8,019 (0*4 per cent, of 
the total State population) of whom 929 were German, 1,841 (23 per cent.) 
Italian, 690 English, and 412 Irish. In 1920 the urban population was 13*4 
per cent, of the whole, and the Negro population 52 *2 ])er cent, of the whole. 
The largest cities (with population in 1930) are Jackson, 48,282 ; Meridian, 
31,954 ; Vicksburg, 22,943 ; Laurel, 18,017, 

Marriages in 1928 were 80,263 ; divorces, 3,007 ; annulments, 3. 

About half the church-going inhabitants of Mississippi are Baptists 
(Negro Baptists with 226,989 members in 1926 and Southern Baptists with 
211,370 members)and one-sixth are Southern Methodists (134,573 members). 
Total membership, all denominations, 800,609. 
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There is a law for compulsory attendance at school ; white and coloured 
children are taught in separate schools. In 1928-29 the elementary and 
secondary schools had 300,996 white and 289,582 coloured pupils and 9,888 
white and 5,453 coloured teachers. The 759 white public high schools had 
2,116 teachers and 43,205 pupils. One public normal school had 38 teachers 
and 1,582 students. For higher education Mississippi has 20 universities and 
colleges. Among them are the University of Mississippi, established 1844, 
which in 1929 had 65 instructors and 1,162 students; Mississippi College 
with 27 teachers and 410 students: Mississippi State College at Columbus 
with 90 instructors and 1,400 students. The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (founded 1880) has 90 teachers and about 1,400 students. The 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College for coloured youths has 25 
professors and 470 students. The public expenditure on elementary and 
secondary education in 1928 was 18,162,000 dollars. 


Finance and Defence. — The receipts' and disbursements for the year 
ending September 30, 1930, were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand Oct. 1, 1929 . . . 3,899,374 

Receipts to Sept. 25, 1930 . . . 33,173,994 


Total .... 
Disbursements to Sept. 25, 1930 


. 37,073,368 
. 35,224,902 


Balance in hand September 25, 1930 1,848,466 

On September 30, 1927, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 
14,819,750 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders the State has a defaulted debt of 7,000,000 dollars, exclusive of 
interest charges. For 1927 the assessed valuation of real, personal and 
public utility property amounted to 724,000,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on Juno 30, 1930, consisted of 120 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,520 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the chief industry of the 
State, which has a semi-tropical climate and a rich soil. In 1925, the farms 
numbered 257,228 with an area of 16,053,243 acres, of which 6,708,892 acres 
were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 
650,570,838 dollars. The chief product is cotton, which was grown on 

4.249.000 acres, and yielded 1,500,000 bales in 1930. Other crops are maize, 

19.895.000 bushels in 1930 ; rice, wheat, oats, potatoes. On January 1, 1930, 
there were in the State 96,000 hor.««e8, 343,000 mules, 410,000 milch cows, 

902.000 other cattle, 34,000 sheep, and 620,000 swine. 

Though there are mineral deposits in Mississippi such as hydrated 
limestone, coal, gypsum, and rich clay, there is no mining enterprise. 

In 1927, there were 1,333 establishments engaged in the manufacturing 
industries ; they employed 50,569 wage-earners, earning 40,734,359 dollars; 
the raw material used cost 105,559,493 dollars, and their output was valued 
at 196,640,742 dollars. 

The State in 1928 had 4,207 miles of steam railway, besides 47 miles 
of electric railway. The state maintains 6,930 miles of highways of which 
4,536 miles are surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, Mississippi had 36 national banks with resources 
of 96,100,000 dollars, demand deposits of 38,214,000 and time deposits of 

33.830.000 dollars ; 308 national and State banks and tiust companies in 
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the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 212,400,000 dollars 
and deposits of 228,000,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Mississippi Official and Statistical Registers. 

Bncyclopffidia of Mississippi History 2 Vols. 1640-1907, 1907. 

Mississippi Provincial Archives. Vol. 1 (English Dominion), 1763-66. 

Mississippi Territorial Archives. Vol. 1. 1798-1803 

Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. 19 vols. 


MISSOUEI. 

Government. — Missouri was admitted to the Union on August 10, 1821. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 34 membei’s elected for 
four years (half their number retiring every two years), and a House of Re- 
presentatives of 150 members elected for two years. 

The right of suffrage extends (with tlie usual exceptions) to all 
citizens and to aliens who, not less than one nor more than five years before 
the election, have declared their intention of becoming citizens ; but all who 
vote must have been resident In the State one year, and in the county 
or city 60 days next before the election. 

Missouri is represented in Congress by two Senators and 16 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor , — Henry S. Caulfield, 1929-32 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of —Charles U. Becker. 

The State is divided into 114 counties and the City of St. Louis. 
Jefferson City is the State Capital. 


Area, Population, Instruction — Area, 69,420 square miles (693 
square miles water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 3,629,367, an 
increase of 225,312 or 6 6 per cent, from that of 1920. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1900 

2,945,431 

161,234 

3,106,665 

45*2 

1910 

3,135,883 

157,452 

3,293,336 

47*9 

1920 

3,225,814 

178,241 

3,404 065 

49-5 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


^ 1 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

{ Indian 

Total 

Male. 

1,631,697 

90,991 

544 

87 

1,723,819 

Female 

1,593,347 

87,250 

66 

84 

1,680,736 

Total 

3,226,044 

1 178,241 

1 599 

171 

3,404,055 


The foreign-bom white population in 1920 numbered 186,026 (5 ’5 per 
cent, of the whole), of whom 55,776 (29*9 per cent.) were German, 15,022 
Irish, 10,400 English, 6,603 Canadian, 4,934 Swiss, 18,769 Russian, 4,741 
Swedish, 3,825 French, 7,636 Polish, 8,676 Austrian, 8,080 Hungarian, and 
14,609 (7*9 per cent.) Italian. Of the total population in 1920, 46*6 per 
cent, were urban and 6*2 per cent. Negro. 
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The largest cities in the State, with census population in 1930, are : — 


Cities 

Pop 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

1 Fop. 

St. Louis 

821,960 

Joplin . 

33,454 

Sedalia 

20,806 

Kansas City . 

399,746 

UniversityCity 

25,809 

Webster Grove 

16,487 

St. Joseph 

80,935 

Hannibal 

22,761 

CapeGirardeau 

16,227 

Springfield 

57,527 

Jefferson(Cap.); 

21,596 

Independence 

15,296 


Marriages in 1928 were 37,056 ; divoices, 10,089 ; annulments, 40. 

The strongest religious bodies in the State are Catholic, with 517,466 
members in 1926, Southern Baptist (221,690), and Disciples of Christ 
(144,791). Total membership, all denominations, 1,581,278. 

School attendance is compulsory for children from 7 to 14 years for the 
full term. In 1928-29, the 7,820 public elementary schools had 8,450 
rural teachers and 10,363 elementary teachers and 543,611 enrolled pupils; 
1,006 public high schools had 125,124 pupils and 6,123 teachers. There 
were in 1929, 5 Teachers Colleges with 13,777 students. Total expenditure 
for public schools in 1928-29, 51,311,573 dollars. For superior instruction 
there are many universities and colleges, the more important being as 
follows (1929) : — 


Opened 

Institutions 

1 Professors 

Students 

1839 

Univ of Missouri, Columbia (State) 

. 1 310 

5,584 

1857 

Washington Univ., St. Louis (non-sect.) 

St. Louis Univ, (R.C.) 

500 

3,418 

1818 

551 

4,340 


Finance and Defence* — the year 1929, the revenue and expenditure 
were : — 


Balance, January 1, 1929 
Receipts, 1929 


Dollars 

11,043,439 

94,806,161 


Total 

Disbursements, 1929 


. 105,849,600 
. 93,311,251 


Balance, Jan. 1, 1930 


12,538,349 


On January 1, 1930, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 68,972,000 
dollars (including 13,472,000 dollars Soldiers’ Bonus Bonds, and 55,000,000 
dollars State Road Bonds). The assessed value of prot^erty (January 1, 1930) 
was 4,933,074,349 dollars. 

On July 1, 1930, the National Guard consisted of 304 officers, 5 warrant 
officers and 4,211 men. 

Prodnetion and Industry*— Agnculture is the chief occupation in the 
State. In 1925, the number of farms was 260,473, with a farm area of 
32,641,893 acres, of which 16,278,436 acres were crop land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 2,286,639,415 dollars. The 1929 
Missouri acreage actually in farms was 32,767,764 acres, of which 13,652,007 
acres were in cultivated crops and 19,116,747 acres in non-cultivated crops 
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and lands. Maize is the principal crop, representing nearly 50 per cent, of crop 
acreage and often 40 per cent, of total crop values. Output in 1930, 

172.841.000 bushels; winter and spring wheat, 19,880,000 bushels ; oats, 

48.978.000 bushels. Potatoes in 1930 totalled 82,000 acres, producing 

8.692.000 bushels. In the southeast Missouri cotton counties the 1930 
cotton acreage was 369,000 acres, producing 100,000 bales of lint cotton, 
and 171,000 tons of cotton seed. Tobacco acreage in 1930 was 5,200 
acres, producing 4,680,000 pounds. There are many orchards, and much 
small fruit is grown. Missouri is a great livestock state, the January, 
1930, totals being 300,000 mules, 563,000 horses, 947,000 sheep, 3,810,000 
hogs, 860,000 milk cows and 1,312,000 other cattle. The 1929 wool clip 
was 6,000,000 pounds; goats and mohair clip, value 251,750 dollars. 
In 1929 furs sold from Missouri farms, value 2,250,000 dollars; game pro- 
produced or sold from Missouri farms, 750,000 dollars. 

The productive coal-fields of Missouri have an area of about 14,000 square 
miles, and employ 6,600 miners. In 1929, 4,022,368 short tons of coal 
weie produced. Other important minerals are zinc (20,188 short tons m 
1929), lead (387,372 short tons), Poiiland cement (8,113,304 barrels), 
grindstones, pig-iron, copper, blue and white lead, lime-stone, sandstone, 
and granite. The lead mines yielded in 1929 146,638 ounces of silver 
valued at 78,158 dollais Total mineral production (1929), 45,702,464 
dollars. 

Missouri is the largest manufacturing State west of the Mississippi river. 
Its laige'jt industry is the manufacture of boots and shoes ; oufput in 1927 
was valued at* 136,998,386 dollars. The 1927 census of manufacturers showed 
in all 5,422 plants, employing 195,378 wage-earners. Output was valued at 
1,665,173,463 dollars, raw materials used 1,004,709,373 dollars, and wages 
paid, 230,017,241 dollars. 

On December 31, 1929, Missouri had 130 national banks with resources of 

576.900.000 dollars, demand deposits of 266,617,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 113,763,000 dollars ; 1,277 National and State banks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 

1.199.300.000 dollars and de[)OSits of 1,200,500,000 dollars. 

In the State thei'e were in 1930, 8,300 miles of steam railway, besides 
1,200 miles of electric railway track. A new system of State highways, 
covering 12,640 miles, is under constiuctioii ; present state-maintained 
highway system, 7,527 miles, of which 4,268 miles are surfaced. 

Books of Reference 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the Stite. 

Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, Published by tbe SouUiern History 
Company, New York, Louisville, Bt Louis. 1901. 

Carr (Lucien), Missouri. In ‘American Commonwealths* Series Boston, Mass., 1894, 
SnyeiM. V.), History of Missouri. 1918. 

Houck (Louis), History of Missouri from the earliest explorations to the admission of 
the State into the Union in 1821. Chicago, lOOS 

(P. 8.), History of Missouri. Jefferson City, ^fo., 1927. 

Sauer (Carl O.), The Geography of the Oxark Highlands of Missouri. London, 1920. 
Stevens (W. R.), Centennial History of Missoiui. 4 vols. New Yoik, 1921. 

Williams (Walter), The State of Missouri. St. Louis, 1904 
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UNITED STATES: — MONTANA 


MONTANA. 

Governmeilt* — Montana was admitted into the Union on November 8 
1889. The Senate consists of 53 Senators, elected for 4 years, one half at 
each biennial election. The members of the House of Representatives, 
102 in number, are elected for two years. 

Governor, — J. E. Erickson, 1931-33 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — W. E. Harmon. 

The State is divided into 56 counties, and 20 judicial districts. The 
Capital is Helena. The State sends to Congress 2 Senators and 2 Repie- 
sentatives. 

Area, Population, Instruction* — The State has a total area of 147,182 
square miles, including a water surface of 796 square miles. Public lands, 
unappropriated, on June 30, 1929, totalled 6,900,144 acres. Census popula- 
tion on April 1, 1930, 537,606, a decline of 11,283, or 2T per cent, from that 
of 1920. 

The Federal census results give the population as follows : — 


1 White 1 

Negro 

Total 

PerSq Mile 

1880 . . . 


88,813 

346 

89,159 

0-3 

1800 . . . 


141,434 

241,806 

1,490 

142,924 

1-0 

1900 . . . 


1,523 

248,329 

1-7 

1910 . . . 


374,219 

1,884 

376,053 

2 6 

1920 . . . . 


647,231 

1,658 

548,889 

3-8 


t Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Marriages in 1928 were 5,794 ; divorces, 1,376 ; annulments, 27. 
In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

291,592 

962 

1,708 

5,679 

299,941 

Female 

242,668 

696 

807 

6,277 

248,948 

Total . 

634,260 

1,658 

2,015 

10,966 

548,889 


Of the total population in 1920, 93,620, or 17 T per cent., were foreign- 
born whites. Of these, 12,105 (12'9 per cent.) were Canadian English, 7,260 
Irish, 8,159 English, and 7,873 German, 9,962 (10’6 per cent ) Norwegian, 
7,179 Swedish, 5,203 Russian, 3,842 Italian. Of the total population in 
1920, 31 ’3 per cent, were urban, and 0*3 per cent. Negro. There are Indian 
reservations of 1,203 square miles, with a population of 14,043 (1929). The 
largest cities in the State are Butte, with a population of 39,532 in 1930 ; 
Missoula, 14,657 ; Great Falls, 28,822; Helena (capital), 11,803 ; Billings, 
16,380 ; Anaconda, 12,494. 

The leading religious bodies are Roman Catholic, with 74,224 members in 
1926, Methodist (14,972), Norwegian Lutheran, with 8,782 members. Total 
membership, all denominations, 152,387. 

The 3,055 public elementary schools in 1928 had 5,214 teachers and 
93,698 enrolled pupils. The 193 public high schools had 1,163 teachers 
and 24,274ltpupil8. The two normal schools had 60 teachers and 1,108 
students. Total expenditure on public school education in 1928, 13,005,000 
dollars. The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Bozeman 
(1980, 1,188 students and 92 instructors), the School of Mines at Butte 
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(167 students and 17 instructors), the Normal School at Dillon, and the 
State University at Missoula, founded in 1896 (1930, 90 instructors and 
1,518 students), constitute the University of Montana. 


Finance and Defence* — The total receipts and disbursements for the 
VO years ending June 30, 1930, w^ere : — 

Dollars 

Balance on July 1, 1928 

2,68S,610 

Receipts, 1928-30 

. 33,845,900 

Total 

. 36,634,510 

Disbursements, 1928-30 

. 33,268,289 

Balance, July 1, 1930 .... 

3,266,221 


The bonded debt of the State on July 1, 1929, was 5,605,000 dollars. 
The assessed valuation of real property in 1927 was 840,343,305 dollars, 
and of personal property, 292,864,881 dollars. 

The National Guard, on June 30, 1930, consisted of 72 officers, 1 warrant 
officer, and 1,049 enlisted men. 


Frodaction and Industry* — Montana has considerable undeveloped 
agricultural and mineral resources. In 1925, there were 46,904 farms with an 
area of 32,736,723 acres, of which 8,474,224 acres were crop land. The 
total value of all farm property in 1925 was 674,897,007 dollars. In 1920, 
there were 10,807 farms of 1,071,769 acres irrigated. National forest area 
(1929), 16,170,658 acres. 

The chief crop is wheat, amounting in 1930, to 33,698,000 bushels, and 
worth 16,332,000 dollars; hay, 2,381,000 tons, value 25,893,000 dollars; 
oats, 9,206,000 bushels ; barley, 3,729,000 bushels ; flax seed, 1,776,000 
bushels; potatoes, 2,204,000 bushels. The raising of sheep, cattle, &c., 
is a very important industry. Total value of all crops in 1930 was 

61.266.000 dollars. The wool-clip in 1929 was 28.733,000 pounds. On 
January 1, 1930, there were 3,913,000 sheep ; horses, 500,000; milch 
cows, 186,000 ; other cattle, 1,152,000 ; swine, 328,000. 

Montana has great mineral resources. Chief products (1929), coal, 

3.183.000 short tons, copper 299,884,853 pounds, lead (1928) 16,880 tons, 
gold 66,854 ounces, valued at 1,154,600 dollars, silver 12,613,580 ounces, 
valued at 6,723,038 dollars, petroleum 3,183,000 barrels, zinc, 139,610 
tons, tungsten, grindstones, corundum, mineral waters and sapphires. Total 
mineral production in 1928 was valued at 74,752,309 dollars. 

In 1927, there were 666 manufacturing establishments in the State with 
14,242 wage-earners, earning 20,916,203 dollars ; the cost of materials used 
was 151,791,508 dollars ; the value of output, 203,603,260 dollars. 

In 1928 there were 5,232 miles of steam railway in the State, besides 
109 miles of electric railway. State- maintained highway mileage, 8,007 
of which 1,364 miles are surfaced. 

On December 81, 1929, Montana had 67 national banks with total resources 
of 101,900,000 dollars, demand deposits of 44,136,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 38,681,000 dollars; 196 National and State banks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 

144.100.000 dollars and deposits of 166,600,000 dollars. 
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Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

‘ Montana.’ Issued by Department of Agriculture, Labour and Industry. 


NEBBASEA. 

The Nebraska region was first reached V)y white men from Mexico under 
the Spanish general Coronado in 1541. It was ceded by France to Spam in 
1763, retroceded to France m 1801, and sold by Napoleon to the United States 
as part of the Louisiana purchase in 1803. On May 30, 1854, Nebraska 
became a territory and on March 1, 1867, a State. 

Governineilt. — The Legislature consists of a Senate of 33 members and 
a House of Representatives of 100 members ; both chambers are elected 
for two years. Voters must have resided in the State for six months. 
The present constitution was adopted in 1875. Amendments adopted in 
1912 and 1920 provide for legislation through the initiative and referendimi, 
for biennial instead of annual elections, and permit cities of more than 5,000 
inhabitants to frame their own charteis. 

Nebraska is represented in Congress by two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Oovemor. — C. W. Bryan, 1931-33 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frank Marsh. 

There are 93 counties in the State. The State Capital is Lincoln. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 77,5io square miles, of which 
702 square miles are water. Public lands, unappropriated, on June 30, 
1929, totalled 28,960 acies. Census population, Af-ril 1, 1930, 1,377,963, 
an increase of 81,591, or 6*3 per cent from that of 1920. The population m 
decennial census years from 1880 was : — 



1 White 1 

Negro 

1 Total 

Per 8q. Milo 

1880 1 

1 450,017 1 

1 2,385 

452,402 

5-0 

1900 , . 

j 1,000,031 I 

1 (),269 

1,006,300 

13 9 

1910 

l,lb4,525 I 

! 7,689 

1,192,214 j 

15 5 

1920 

1,283,130 ' 

i 13,242 

1,206,372 

10 0 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 


1 

i 

White 

, Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

663,230 

7,309 

807 

1,459 

672,805 

Female 

615,989 

6,933 

216 ! 

1,429 

623,667 

Total 

1,279,219 i 

1 

13,242 

1,023 

1 

2,888 

1,296,872 


The foreign-born white population in 1920 (11 '6 per cent, of the whole) 
numbered 149,652, of whom 40,969 (27*4 per cent.) were German, 18,821 
(12*6 per cent.) Swedish, 12,838 Danish, 8,547 Italian, 6,422 Irish, 6,000 
English, 6,768 Canadian, and 15,718 (10’5 per cent.) Rus.sian. Of the total 
population in 1920, 81*3 per cent, were urban and 1*0 per cent. Negro. 
The largest cities in the State are : Omaha with a population of 214,006 in 
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1930; Lincoln (capital), 75,933 ; Grand Island, 18,041. Indian Reserva- 
tions in 1929 covered an area of 12 square miles and had a population of 4,337. 

In 1929 there were 10,202 marriages performed and 1,728 divorces granted in 
Nebraska, compared with 9,932 marriages and 1,688 divorces in 1928. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Roman Catholic with 
154,889 members in 1926, Methodist, 92,820 members, Lutheran — Synod of 
Missouri, 53,397 members, as well as Disciples ot Christ, Presbyterian and 
others. Total, all denominations, 561,553. 

In Nebraska in 1920, only 1*4 per cent, of the population over ten years 
of age were illiterate. School attendance is compulsory for children from 
7 to 16 years of age for not less than six months each year. The 7,245 
elementary schools in 1928-29, had 14,216 teachers and 267,312 enrolled 
pupils. In 1928-29 there were 476 accredited high schools with 3,079 teachers 
ana 60,282 pupils. There are 4 State normal schools with 180 teachers and 
6,768 students, and 2 private normal schools. Total expenditure for common 
schools for year ending June 30, 1928, was 29,184,250 dollars. Higher 
instruction is provided in academic institutions, of which the more important 
are (1928-29) 


Opened 

' Institution 

j Professors, 
j 4rc 

Students 

1871 

1 Univ, of Nebraska, Lincoln (State) 

. ! 3^)5 

11,818 

1878 

j Creighton Univ., Omaha (R.C ) . 

Nebraska Wesleyan Univ (M.E.). 

173 

1,928 

1887 

58 

885 

1882 . 

: Hastings College, Hastings (Prosby ) , 

. ’ 49 

m 


A grant of 3,000,000 acres of public lauds for permanent endowment of 
her schools was made by the Federal Government. Of this 1,661,405 acres 
are still held by the State. Fuither sale of this land, with some minor 
exceptions, is forbidden, Nebraska being the only State which has adopted 
this policy. The total value of the permanent school endowment is 
21,564,714 dollars. 

Finance and Defence.— For the financial year ending Juno 30, 1930, 
the receipts and disbursements of the State funds were : — 


Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1929 2,813,765 

Receipts, 1929-30 23,024,159 

Total 25,837,924 

Disbursements, 1929-30 22,365,494 

Balance, June 30, 1030 .... 3,472,430 


Tlie State has no debt. In 1929, the assessed valuation of tangible real and 
personal property amounted to 3,167,489,383 dollai-s, of which 686,230,607 
dollars were personal, and 2,418,991,982 dollars real property. 

The National Guard on June 80, 1930, consisted of 111 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,556 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Nebraska is one of the most important 
amcultural States In 1929, it contained over 125,000 farms with a total area 
ol 48,214,420 acres, of which 18,468,000 acres were crop land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1929 was 1,782,761,375 dollars. The irrigated 
district in Western Nebraska embraces 641,336 acres. The principal crop 
are cereals, sugar beets, hay, potatoes, and apples. In 1930, the yield 
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of maize was 236,695,000 bushels; wheat, 73,276,000 bushels; oats, 

80.017.000 bushels ; sugar-beets, 1,132,000 tons. About 2,800 farms grow 
sugar-beets for 7 factories ; Nebraska ranks second as producer of beet 
sugar ; output, 1930, 136,000 tons. In 1930 it led in production of hay, 

6.434.000 tons. Total value, all crops, 1930, was 267,020,000 dollars. The 
live-stock industry is pursued on a large scale. Value, 1929, 313,060,000 
dollars. On Jan. 1, 1930, the State contained 767,000 horses, 98,000 
mules, 2,648,000 cattle, 1,208,000 sheep and goats, and 6,274,000 swine. 
The area of national forest lands is 206,026 acres. 

Nebraska has sand and limestone quarries, potash plants, and brick 
and tile plants. About 125,000,000 bricks and tiles are produced annually. 

In 1927, there were 1,277 manufacturing establishments in the State 
with 26,110 wage-earners ; the material used cost 326,917,490 dollars, 
and the output was valued at 420,296,190 dollars. The amount paid in 
wages was 34,296,241 dollars. The chief of these industries is slaughtering 
and meat-packing, which has its centre at South Omaha; total product in 
1927 was valued at 183,271,414 dollars. 

In 1928, there were 6,174 miles of steam railway in the State, besides 
192 miles of electric railway track. The state-maintained highway system 
embraces 8,012 miles, of which 3,877 miles are surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, Nebraska had 157 national banks with total 
resources of 257,200,000 dollars, demand deposits of 114,355,000 dollars and 
time deposits of 55,359,000 dollars ; 804 National and State banks and trust 
compftnies in the Federal Keserve system had loans and investments of 

359.300.000 dollars and deposits of 361,000,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Nebraska Blue Book. Lincoln. Biennial. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Barbour (E. H.), Geological Survey of Nebraska. Lincoln. 

C’ondra (G. E.), Geography of Nebraska, Lincoln. 1911. 

Morton'* History of Nebraska. 8 vols. Lincoln. 1918. 


NEVADA. 

Government. — Nevada was admitted into the Union on October 31, 
1864. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 17 members elected for 
four years, about half their number retiring every two years, and a House 
of Representatives of 37 members elected for two years. Qualified electors, 
and eligible to either House, are (with the usual exceptions) all citizens who 
have resided in the State six months and in the county or district 30 days 
next before the election. The State Emblem is the sage-brush. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Represen- 
tative. 

Governor. — Fred. B. Balzar, 1931-36 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — W. G. Greathouse. 

The State capital is Carson City (population in 1920, 1,640). There are 
17 counties. 

Area, Fopolation, Instruction, Charity.— Area, no,690 square 
miles, 869 square miles being water. Area in 1929 of Indian reservations, 
1,300 square miles, with 4,920 Indians. Census population on April 1, 
1930, 91,058, an increase of 13,661, or 17*6 per cent, from that of 1920. 
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The population in decennial census years was ; — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per 

8q Mile 

1880 



61,778 

488 

62,266 

06 

1890 



47,113 

242 

47,855 

0 4 

1000 



42,201 

134 

42,386 

0*4 

1910 



81,362 

513 

81,875 

i 0*7 

1920 



77,061 

846 

77,407 

' 0-7 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 



White 

1 Negro 

1 Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 
Female 

42,308 
28,891 j 

! 196 

1 160 

1,257 

198 

2,479 

2,428 

46,240 

81,167 

Total . 

70,699 

346 

1,455 

4,907 

77.407 


In 1920, the foreign-born white population numbered 14,802 (19T per 
cent, of the whole), of whom 1,069 (7*2 per cent.) were German, 618 Greek, 
2,641 (17’2 percent.) Italian, 1,271 English, 970 Irish, 1,178 Canadians, 
and 1,169 Mexican. Of the total population in 1920, 197 per cent, were 
urban and 0*4 per cent. Negro. The largest city in the State is Reno, with 
population in 1930 of 18,529. 

Marriages in 1928 were 4,168 ; divorce.s, 2,595 ; annulments, 43. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are the Roman Catholic 
with 8,447 members in 1926, the Moniion with 4,899, and the Protestant 
Episcopal with 2,933. Total membership, all denominations, 19,769. 

School attendance is compulsory for children from 7 to 18 years of age. 
In 1930, the 330 elementary public schools had 637 teachers and 14,295 
enrolled pupils. The 33 public high schools had 229 teachers and 3, 7 62 pupils. 
The total expenditure on elementary and high school education was 2,026,328 
dollars. The University at Reno was founded in 1886 and had 79 professors 
and instructors and 1,406 students in 1929-30. 

FiliailC6. — The receipts and disbursements in the year 1930 were as 
Hows : — 

Dollars 

Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1930 .... 1,018,545 

Receipts, 1930 . 5,092,933 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1930 


6,111,478 

5,348,054 


Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1931 


763,424 


The outstanding bonds of the State on December 31, 1930, amounted to 
1,980,000 dollars. The total assessed value of taxable property in 1929 was 
216,937,132 dollars. National Guard on June 80, 1930, had 6 officers and 
117 men. 

Production and Industry- — In 1925, there were 3,883 farms with a 
farm area of 4,090,686 acres, of which 633,614 acres were^'crop land and 
2,973,821 were pasture land. The total value of all farm jfroperty in 1926 
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was 98,086,358 dollars. The Federal irrigation project embraces 160,000 
acres within the State of Nevada. Principal crops in 1930; — Corn, 44,000 
bushels; wheat, 386,000 bushels ; barley, 480,000 bushels ; potatoes, 525,000 
bushels. On January 1, 1930, there were in the State 38,000 horses, 20,000 
milch cows, 290,000 other cattle, 1,088,000 sheep, and 23,000 swine. In 
1929 the wool-clip j^ielded 7,423,000 pounds of wool. The area of national 
forests in the State is 4,978,198 acres. 

The mineral resources of the State are chiefly gold and silver, but copper 
(138,990,247 pounds in 1929), lead (7,874 short tons in 1928), zinc, 
pyrites, iron, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur graphite, borax, gypsum, and 
building stone are also worked. In 1929, the output of gold was 158,941 
ozs., valued at 3,285,000 dollars, and of silver, 4,746,750 ozs., valued at 
2,530,018 dollars. Value of total mineral output for 1928, 31,881,787 
dollars. 

The manufacturing industries of the State are not of great importance. 
In 1927 there were 116 manufacturing establishments employing 2,419 
wage-earners, eaniing 3,915,185 dollars. The raw material used amounted 
to 14,440,437 dollars, and their output to 26.816,907 dollars. 

In 1929, the length of steam railway in the State was 2,645 miles. The 
State maintains 3,554 miles of highway, of which 1,431 miles are surfaced. 

Nevada, on December 31, 1929, had 10 national banks with resources of 
23,100,000 dollars, demand deposits of 8,288,000 dollars and time deposits 
of 8,576,000 dollars; 35 National and State banks and trust companies in 
the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 38,000,000 dollars 
and deposits of 41,100,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

Reports of the State Controller, State Treasurer, and other Executive Officers. 

Nevada Historical Society Papers. Published by the State. 

Davu (S ), History of Nevada. 2 vols. Los Angeles, 1912. 

Thompson {Vf e9,t), History of Nevada. Oakland, 1881 

FFren(T.), History of Nevada. 1900 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Govornmeilt. — New Hampshire was one of the thirteen original States 
of the Union. The sense of the people as to the calling of a convention 
for the revision of the Constitution must be taken every seven years. If a 
convention is held, the amendments to the Constitution which it proposes 
must be laid before the people, and approved by two-thirds of the qualified 
voters present and voting on the subject. The Legislature consists of a 
Senate of 24 members, elected for two years, and a House of Representa- 
tives, of from 419 to 422 members, the number depending on the population. 
Electors are all citizens 21 years of age, resident six months in the place 
to be represented, able to read and write, duly registered and not under 
sentence for crime or pauper.s. 

Governor ^ — John G. Winant, 1931-33 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of -Enoch D. Fuller. 

New Hampshire is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
2 Representatives. The State is divided into 10 counties. The State Capital 
is Concord. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 9,04i square miles, of which 
10 square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 465,298, an 
increase of 22,210 or 5 per cent, from that of 1920. 
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The population at the date of the Federal censuses was as follows ; — 


Years 

White 

Coloured j 

Total 1 

Per 8q. Mile. 

1890 

876,840 

690 1 

376,. 630 

41-7 

1900 

410,791 

797 

411,688 

45-6 

1910 

429,906 

666 

430,572 

47*7 

1920 

442.831 

752 1 

443,083 

49-1 


In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

j White ^ 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

' 221,667 ; 

333 

09 

13 

222,112 

Female 

220,664 

288 

4 

15 

220,971 

Total . 

442,331 ! 

621 

103 

28 

443,083 


Of the total population in 1920, 91,233 (representing 20*6 per cent, of 
the total population) were foreign-born white, of whom 1,886 were Swedes, 
3,467 Russians, 1,714 Germans, 4,367 English, 7,908 Irish, 52,274 (67 '3 
y>er cent.) Canadian, 3,997 Polish, 5,280 Greeks, 2,074 Italians. Of the 
population in 1920, 63T per cent, were urban and OT per cent. Negro. 

The largest city of the State is Manchester, with a population of 
76,834 in 1930. Other cities are Nashua, 31,463; Concord (capital), 
25,228; Berlin, 20,018 ; Portsmouth, 14,495; Keene, 13,794 ; Dover, 13,573; 
Laconia, 12,471; Rochester, 10,209. 

The leading church is the Roman Catholic, which, with 146,646 
adherents in 1926, had 65 per cent, of the Church membership ; other 
bodies are Congregational with 20,346 members, Methodist (14,018), and 
Protestant Episcopal. The Roman Catholics maintain parochial schools in 
all the cities and some of the large towns. 

In 1928 there were 4,796 marriages performed ; 706 divorces and 9 annul- 
ments were granted, compared with 4,847 marriages, 646 divorces and 
7 annulments in 1927. 

The State law requires that at least 36 weeks of schooling must be pro- 
vided in every town annually. School attendance is compulsory for children 
from 8 to 14 years of age during the whole school term ; and if they have 
not completed the elementary grades the school age extends to 16. In 1928, 
the 2,057 public elementary schools of the State had 2,221 teachers 
and 75,399 enrolled pupils ; 89 public high schools had 697 teachers and 
12,989 pupils. The 2 normal schools had 60 teachers and 918 students 
in 1928. For higher education there are Dartmouth College, at Hanover, 
founded in 1769, and the University of New Hampshire, at Durham, 
founded in 1866. They are non -sectarian. Dartmouth had (1930) 220 
instructors and 2,274 students ; the State University, 147 instructors and 
1,924 students. Expenditure on education (1928), 7,661,357 dollars. 


Finance and Defence.— Tho 

year ending June 30, 1929, were : — 

Cash balance, July 1, 1928 
Receipts, 1928-29 . 


revenue and expenditure for the fiscal 


Dollars 


578,618 

16,361,639 


Total 

Disbursements, 1928-29 . 


16,940,167 

15,797,616 


Balance, July 1, 1929 


1,142,642 
T 2 
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The funded indebtedness on July 1, 1929, amounted to 2,776,000 dollars. 
The assessed value in 1929 of taxable property was 768,069,670 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 73 officers, 2 war- 
rant officers and 975 men. 

Production and Industry. — The majority of the population is em- 
ployed in agriculture, but manufacturing interests are not far behind. The 
total land area of the State is 5,971,840 acres, of which 1.441,000 acres 
are cultivated, 720,000 acres uncultivated, and 3,681,081 acres under forest. 
The area of national forest lands on January 1, 1929, was 450,890 acres. 
In 1925, there were 21,065 farms with a total acreage of 2,262,064 acres, 
or 107*4 acres to each farm, and of this 542,846 acres were crop land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 107,084,056 dollars. The chief 
crops are (1930), hay (536,000 tons), corn (585,000 bushels), potatoes 
(2,365,000 bushels), oats (352,000 bushels) ; the chief fruit crop is apples. 
On January 1, 1930, the farm animals in the State were 23,000 horses, 

77.000 milch cows, 120,000 other cattle, 20 000 sheep, and 19,000 swine. 
Minerals are little worked, but granite, feldspar and mica are quarried, and 

mineral waters and scythe stones are also produced. 

The manufacturing interests, aside from forest products, are largely 
confined to the Southern part of the State. In 1927, the number of 
manufacturing establishments was 1,028 ; the wage>earners numbered 65,482 ; 
the wages paid amounted to 72,803,397 dollars ; the raw materials used wore 
valued at 182,106,373 dollars, and the output at 327,528,366 dollars. On 
July 31, 1929, there were 1,121,694 active spindles, and the amount of 
cotton consumed was 206,936 bales. Cotton goods account for 18 per cent, 
of total manufactures ; boots and shoes for 16 per cent. ; paper and pulp for 
13 per cent. An important occupation in the State is the summei enter- 
tainment of guests in the mountain and lake regions. 

In 1929, the length of steam railway in the State was 1,686 miles, and of 
electric railway, 161 miles. The State maintains 2,365 miles of highways, of 
which 2,164 miles are surfaced. 

New Hampshire on December 31, 1929, had 56 national banks with 
resources of 87,800,000 dollars, demand deposits of 38,243,000 dollars and 
time deposits of 21,458,000 dollars; 42 mutual savings banks had savings 
deposits of 194,638,000 dollars; 123 National and State banks and trui»t 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 

311.400.000 dollars and deposits of 282,100,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Various Departments of State Government. 

Drew (W. J ), New Hampshire Register. Rochester, N.H. Annual. 

Ilasse (Adelaide R.), Index of Economic Material in Documents of the States of the 
United States (N.II 178D-1904), Washington, 1921. 

McCUntock (J. N.), History of New Hampshire. Concord, N H. 

Metcalfes {hl.'B.), History of New Hampshire. Concord, N.H., 1026. 

Palfrey (J. G.), History of New England. Boston, Mass , 1906. 

Rollins (P W ), Guide to New Hampshire Concord, N. H. 


MEW JEE8ET. 

Government. — New Jersey is one of the thirteen original States in the 
Union. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and a General Assembly, 
the members of which are chosen by the people, all citizens (with necessary 
exceptions) 21 yeai-s of age, resident in the State for a year and in the county 
for 5 months preceding the election, having the right of suffrage. The Senate 
consists of 21 senators, one for each county, elected by the voters for 3 years 
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approximately one-third being elected annually. The General Assembly 
consists of 60 members elected annually by the voters of the counties in 
numbers proportioned to the population of the counties as determined by the 
decennial Federal census. 

(Governor.— Morgan F. Larson, 1929-32 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Joseph E. S. Kirkpatrick. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
12 Representatives. For local administration it is divided into 21 counties, 
which are subdivided into cities, towns, boroughs, and townships. The 
State Capital is Trenton. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 8,224 square miles (710 
square miles water area). Population, according tc Federal Census, April 1, 
1930, 4,041,334, an increase of 885,434, or 28 T per cent, from that of 1920. 

The population at the date of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1890 i 

1,306,581 

48,852 

1,444,933 

102*3 

1900 

1,812,317 

71,352 

1,883,669 

250 7 

1010 

2,445,894 

91,273 

2,637,167 

837*7 

1020 

3,087,0^7 

118,813 

3,155,900 

420*0 


Marriages in 1928 were 29,120 ; divorces, 3,170, and annulments, 82. 
In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

1,631,146 

67,432 

1,441 

56 1 

i 1,690,076 

Female 

1,505,941 

59,700 

140 

44 j 

i 1,565,825 

Total . 

3,037,087 

117.132 

1,581 

j 

100 

3,155,900 


In 1920, the foreign-born whites numbered 738,613 (23*4 per cent, of total 
population), of whom 46,781 (6*3 per cent.) were English; 65,971 (8*9 per 
cent.) Irish; 92,382 (12 5 per cent.) German; 157,285 (21*3 per cent.) 
Italian; 10,675 Swedish; 12,737 Dutch; 90,419 (12*2 per cent.) Polish; 
36,917 Austrian ; 40,470 Hungarian ; 73,527 (10 per cent.) Russian. Of the 
total population in 1920, 78*7 per cent, were urban and 3*7 per cent. Negro. 
Census population of the larger cities was as follows in 1930 : — 


Cities 

1 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

1 Population 

Newark . . 

Jersey City 
Paterson . . | 

Trenton(capital) 
Camden . . 

Elizabeth . . 

442,337 
316,715 
! 138,513 
! 123,356 

1 118,700 

1 114,689 

Bayonne . . 

East Orange . 
Atlantic City 
Passaic . . 
Hoboken . . 

Union City . j 

88,979 

68,020 

66,198 

62,969 

59,261 

58,659 

Irvington . . 

Clifton . . 

Perth Amboy 
Montclair 
Kearney . . 

Bloomfield . 

' 56,733 

1 46,876 
j 43,516 
4^,017 
40,716 
38,077 


The Roman Catholic Church with 1,055,998 membei*s in 1926 had 63.2 per 
cent, of the church-going population ; other bodies are the Jewish congrega- 
tions with 219,455 members, Methodist (141,244), Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Protestant Episcopal. Total membership, all denominations, 1,983,781. 

Elementary instruction is free and compiUsory for all children from 7 to 
16 years of age ; the schools are open to all from 5 to 20 years of age. On 
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June 30, 1928, the 2,300 public schools had 26,414 teachers and 758,753 
enrolled pupils, and 167 public high schools had 8,019 teachers and 100,045 
pupils. In 1928, 5 public normal schools had 3,389 students. There 
are 4 schools for industrial education. The total expenditure on education 
(1928) was 66,838,212 dollars. 

Higher and non-sectarian instruction is provided at Princeton University 
(founded in 1746), which, in 1929, had 344 professors and 2,489 students ; 
at Rutgers College (1766) at New Brunswick, with 332 professors and 
instructors and 2,662 students (the State Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station are connected with this institution); and at Stevens Institute of 
Technology (1870) at Hoboken (a school of Mechanical Engineering), with 
55 professors and 444 students. 

Finance and Defence. — The receipts and disbursements of the Stale 
Fund for the financial year ending June 30, 1930, were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, June 30, 1929 11,505,894 

Receipts, 1929-30 41,769,892 


Total 53,275,786 

Disbursements, 1929-30 38,917,988 

Balance, June 30, 1930 . . . 14,357,798 


The State debt on June 30, 1930, amounted to 98,116,000 dollais, and 
the assessed valuation of real and personal property (1927) to 5,770,464,614 
dollars. 

The National Guard of New Jersey on June 30, 1930, consisted of 342 
officers, 5 warrant officers and 4,314 men. There is also a biigade of naval 
militia with a strength of 700. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture, and forestry are pursued within the State. In 1925, 
New Jersey had 29,671 farms with a total area of 1,924,545 acres, of which 
1,126,061 acres were crop land. The value of all farm j^roperty in 1925 
was 311,084,284 dollars. In 1930, the chief crop was potatoes, 8,260,000 
bushels, valued at 7,847,000 dollai’s ; maize, 6,300,000 bushels, valued at 
6,985,000 dollars ; hay, 342,000 short tons, valued at 7,192,000 dollars. 
The farm animals on January 1, 1930, comprised 49,000 horses, 125,000 
milch cows, 167,000 other cattle, 6,000 sheep, and 51,000 swine. 

New Jersey has valuable fisheries, the lakes and streams being stocked 
with trout, perch, black bass, &c., while there are shad, menhaden, and 
sturgeon fisheries on the Delaware River and Bay and round the coast. 

The chief mineral products are clay products (valued at 39,379,279 
dollars in 1928), zinc, cement, sand and gravel, and stone. The chief clay 
product is sanitary ware, in which New Jersey is pre-eminent. Zinc (99,871 
short tons in 1928) is also important. The total value of all mineral products 
in 1928 was 70,865,363 dollars. 

In 1927, the manufacturing establishments numbered 8,312 and employed 
408,093 wage-earners ; the raw material used was valued at 1,956,697,097 
dollars, and the output at 3,417,450,248 dollars ; 570,308,502 dollars were 
paid in wages. The principal industries, ranked by value of products in 
1927, were: petroleum refining, 273,341,828 dollars; smelting and refining, 
210,201,789 clollars ; silk goods, 163,967,060 dollars ; chemicafe, 115,870,137 
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dollars. On July 31, 1929, active cotton spindles numbered 381,000, 
consuming 32,000 bales of cotton. 

In 1928, the length of steam railroad within the State was 2,296 miles : 
electiic railway track, 1,093 miles ; the length of canals was 174 miles. The 
State maintains 1,821 miles of highway, of which 1,681 miles are surfaced. 

New Jersey on December 31, 1929, had 300 national banks with resources 
of 1,062,300,000 dollars, demand deposits of 363,168,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 484,125,000 dollars ; 27 mutual savings banks had savings deposits 
of 200,325,000 dollars ; 668 National and State banks and trust companies 
in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 2.388,400,000 
dollars and deposits of 2,260,700,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference Concerning New Jersey. 

Manual of the Legislatuie of New Jersey. By T. F. Fitzgerald. Trenton. 

Annual Reports of . State Trea.snrer ; Comptroller of the Treasury ; Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance ; Bureau of Industrial Statistics, and other State Authorities. 

Nea Jersey Archives. 40 vols. Issued by the N. J Uistoncal Society. 

Fisher^ (E. J ), New Jersey as a royal province. New York, 1911. 

Lee (F B.), New Jersey as a Colony and a State. 1902 

Tanner (E. P ), The piovince of New Jersey. New York, 1908. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Constitution and Government. — New Mexico from the time of its 
discovery by Europeans was politically associated with Mexico. On May 11, 
1846, the Mexican war began ; when peace was made February 2, 1848, 
New Mexico was recognised as belonging to the United States. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1850, the Organic Act of the Territory was passed by the United 
States Congress. Part of the Territory was assigned to Texas. Later Utah 
was formed into a separate Territory ; in 1861 part of New Mexico was 
transferred to Colorado, and in 1863 Arizona was disjoined, leaving to New 
Mexico its pre.sent area. In January, 1912, New Mexico was admitted to 
Statehood. It sends to the National Congress two Senators and one 
Representative. 

The State legislature consists of 24 members of the Senate and 49 
members of the House of Representatives. 

Governor . — Arthur Seligman, 1931-33 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State.— -Mrs. E. A. Perrault. 

For local government the State is divided into 31 counties. The 
administrative capital of the State is Santa Fe' ; pojmlation (as shown by 
the census of 1930), 11,176. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 122,634 square miles (131 
square miles being water area). Public lands, unaiipropriated on June 30, 
1929, totalled 16,282,582 acres. Census population on April 1, 1930, 
423,317, an increase of 62,967, or 17*5 per cent, from that of 1920. 

In five census years the population was : — 


Years. 

1 

White.* 

Negro 

Total. 

Per 8q Mile. 

1880 1 

1 118,650 

1,015 

119,566 

1-0 

1890 1 

158,326 

1,956 

160,282 

1-8 

1900 

198,700 

1,610 

195,810 

1*6 

1910 1 

326,673 

1,628 

827,801 

2-7 

1920 • • • . . 1 

864,617 

6,783 

860,350 

2-9 


* Including Indians and Asiatics. 
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Marriages in 1928 were 4,892, divorces, 715, annulments, 12, 
In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

175,850 

4,593 

864 

10,149 

190,456 

Female 

159,323 

1,140 

68 

9,363 

169,894 

ToUl . 

384,673 

6,733 

432 

19,512 

860,850 


111 1920, 29,077 (8*1 per cent, of population) were foreign-born whites, of 
whom 1,178 weie Germans, 19,906 (68*5 per cent.) Mexicans, 888 English, 
434 Irish, 423 Austrians, and 1,678 (5 8 per cent.) Italians. Of the total 
population in 1920, 18 per cent, were urban, and 1*6 per cent. Negro. 

The largest towns are Albuquerque, with population of 26,570 in 1930; 
Santa Fe with 11,176 ; Roswell, 11,173 ; Raton, 6,090. Indian reservations, 
with an area of 5,524 square miles in 1929, have Indian population of 27,583, 
chiefly Navaho, Apache, and Pueblo (or town) Indians. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic, with 174,287 mem- 
bers in 1926 ; Southern Baptists had 9,570 members and Southern Methodists, 
8,848. Total, all denominations, 215,563. 

Elementary education is free, and all children between 6 and 16 years of ago 
are compelled to attend school. There were, June 30, 1929, 1,375 public 
elementary schools in the State with 87,094 enrolled pupils, and 2,603 
teachers ; and 103 public high schools with 609 teachers and 11,659 pupils. 
Besides, there are 26 Indian schools with 2,291 pupils, and 141 teachers 
(maintained by the Federal Government). Three public normal schools have 
about 80 teachers and 800 students. Total expenditure on education (1928-29), 
5, 552, 520 dollars. For special and higher instruction there are various institu- 
tions ; a College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, founded at Las Cruces in 
1889, with 49 professors and 407 students (1930), a School of Mines, 
founded at Socorro in 1895, with 9 professors and 104 students (1930), a 
Military Institute, an Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, an Institute for the 
Blind, an Orphans’ School, and a Reform School. At Albuquerque is the 
State University, founded in 1892 ; it had 63 professors and 1,120 students in 
1930. 

Finance and Defence, — For the year ending June 30, 1930, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1929 3,659,240 

Receipts for year 1929-30 16,979,132 


Total ... . . 20,638,372 

Disbursements for year 1929-30 . . . 15,609,811 

Balance, July 1, 1930 . . . 6,028,561 


The total bonded indebtedness of the State on July 1, 1930, was 
3,759,500 dollars. The assessed value of real and personal property in 1930 
was 340,000,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 73 oflScers, 1 warrant 
officer and 901 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — New Mexico produces cereals, vegetables, 
fruit, and cotton. The principal crops in 1930 wore ; maize, 3,010,000 
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bushels ; wheat, 1,921,000 bushels ; potatoes, 210,000 bushels ; cotton, 

100.000 bales. Dry farming has proved a valuable adjunct. Irrigation, 
which is indispensable over wide tracks of fertile country, has now 
reached 550,000 acres and the completion of existing projects will bring 
the total up to 946,000 acres. In 1925, there were 31,687 farms with an 
area of 27,850,325 acres, of which 1,784,851 acres were crop land. The 
total value of all farm property in 1925 was 236,300,563 dollars. Total 
acreage of leading crops in 1930, 1,329,000 acres ; total value of leading 
crops, 19,539,000 dollars. The farm animals on January 1, 1930, 
comprised 150,000 horses, 67,000 milch cows, 1,046,000 other cattle, 

2.527.000 sheep, and 73,000 swine. In 1929, the wool-clip amounted to 

14.600.000 pounds of wool. The national forest area (June 30, 1929) covered 
8,491,831 acres, and there are about 4,000,000 acres of heavily forested 
country in private ownership. 

The State has valuable mineral resources, of which, in 1929, gold (33,026 
ounces), silver (1,060,494 ounces), copper (100,165,206 pounds), coal (2,640,000 
short tons), lead, and zinc were the most important. The quarries yield 
granite, sandstone, limestone, and marble. Turquoise is profitably worked 
in four localities within the State ; the sands contain traces of platinum. 
The value of the total mineral output in 1928 was 30,426,840 dollars. 
Petroleum output, 1929, was 1,689,000 barrels ; in 1928, 943,000 barrels. 

The manufactured output of New Mexico (200 manufacturing establish- 
ments) in 1927 amounted to the value of 20,182,672 dollars. The number 
of wage-earners was 4,653, earning in a year 5,421,441 dollars, and the cost 
of materials used was 10,056,852 dollars. 

New Mexico had on December 31, 1929, 27 national banks with resources 
of 39,700,000 dollars, demand deposits of 24,767,000 dollars and time deposits 
of 8,104,000 dollars; 66 National and State banks and trust companies in 
the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 40,500,000 dollars 
and deposits of 46,000,000 dollars. 

In 1928, there were 2,964 miles of steam railway and 11 miles of electric 
railway track. The State maintains 9,354 miles of highway of which 2,010 
miles are surfaced. 


Books of Beference. 

The New Mexico Blue Book. First issue 1916. Santa Ffe. Annual 
Report of the Secretary of New Mexico. — Legislative Manual. Biennial. Santa F^. 
—Publications of the New Mexico Bureau of Immigration, descriptive of the various 
resources of the State. Albuquerque. 

Poioell (B. A.), The End of the Trail. The Far West from New Mexico to British 
Columbia. London, 1915. 


NEW YOBK STATE. 

Constitution and Government.— From 1609 to 1664, the region now 
called New York was under the sway of the Dutch ; then it came under the rule 
of the English, who governed the country till the outbreak of the War of 
Independence. Between July 9, 1776, and April 20, 1777, a Convention 
framed a Constitution under which New York was transformed into an inde- 
pendent State, afterwards, in 1788, entering the Union as one of the 13 
original States. 
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The Senate consists of 61 members elected every two years, and the 
Assembly of 160 members elected annually. The State capital is Albany, 

The right of suffrage resides in every citizen 21 years of age, who has 
been a citizen for 90 days, and has resided for a year in the State, six months 
in the county, and 30 days in the election district preceding election. 

The question whether there shall bo a Convention to revise the Consti- 
tution has to be submitted to the people every 20 years, beginning with 
1916, ‘ and also at such times as the Legislature may bylaw provide.’ 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 43 Representatives. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1921-33 (25,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Edward F. Flynn. 

For local government the State is divided into 62 counties. 

Cities are in 3 classes, the first class having each over 175,000 inhabitants 
and the third under 60,000. Each is incorporated by charter, under 
special legislation. The government of New York City is vested in a 
board of Aldermen, elected for 2 years. Its members are the President, 
elected by the city ; the presidents of the 5 city boroughs (Bronx, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond) ; 67 aldennen, one elected in each of the 
67 districts ; constituting a board of 73 members. The chief executive 
officer is the Mayor, elected for 4 years ; he appoints all the heads of 
departments, except the Comptroller, who is elected by the city. 

Area^ Population. — Area, 49,204 square miles (1,550 square miles being 
water). Census population April 1, 1930, 12,588,066, an increase of 
2,202,839 or 21*2 per cent, from that of 1920. Population in census years • — 


Year 

j White 1 i 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Milo 

1860 . 

. 1 8,831,730 , 

7,169,662 1 

49,005 

3,880,735 

81*4 

1900 . 

99,232 1 

7,268,894 

152-5 

1910 . 

. ! 8,979,423 

134,191 ' 

0,113,614 

101-2 

1920 . 

. 1 10,186,744 

198,483 

1 

10,385,227 

217*9 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Marriages in 1928 were 114,348 ; divorces, 5,293 ; annulments, 990. 
In 1920 the population by race and sex was ; — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

5,081,010 

95,418 

8,106 

2,816 

2,687 

5 187,350 

Female 

5,091,017 

103,065 

1,108 

6, 19 1,877 

Total . . . j 

10,17-2,027 

198,483 

9,2141 

6,503 

10,885,227 


1 Includes 5,798 Chinese and 2,086 Japanese. 


Of the total in 1920, 2,786,112 (26 8 per cent, of total population) were 
foreign-born whites, the nationalities most numerously represented being 
Italian 546,173 (19*6 per cent.), Russian 529,240 (19*0 per cent.), German 
295,650 (10 6 per cent.), Irish 284,747 (10*2 per cent.), Austrian 161,172, 
English 135,305, Canadian 111,974, Swedish 63,026, Swiss 15,063, Scotch 
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37,654, French 32,179, Norwegian 27,573. Of the total population in 1920, 
82*7 per cent, were urban and 1*9 per cent. Negro. 

The population of New York City, according to the Federal Census, on 
April 1, 1930, was : — 


Manhattan . . 1,867,312 

Bronx . . . 1,266,258 

Brooklyn . . . 2,560,401 

Total N.Y. 


Queens . . . 1,079,129 
Richmond , . 158,347 


6,930,446 


Other cities, 1930, were : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Buffalo . . 

573,073 

Poughkeepsie 

40,288 

Olean . . . 

21,790 

Rochester . . 

328,132 

Auburn . . 

36,652 

Middletown . 

21,276 

Syracuse . . 

209,326 1 

White Plains 

35,830 

Ithaca 

20,708 

Yonkers . . 

134,646 

Amsterdam , 

34,817 

N.Tonawanda 

19,019 

Albany . . . 

127,482 

Rome . . . 

32,338 

Glens Falls . 

18,631 

Utica . . . 

101,740 

Watertown . 

32,205 

Dunkirk . 

17,802 

Schenectady . 

95,692 

Newburgh . 

1 31,276 

Batavia . 

17,376 

Binghamton . 

76,662 

Kingston . . 

i 28,088 

Peekskill . . 

17,125 

Niagara Falls , 

76,460 

Lackawanna . 

i 23,948 

Ogdensburg . 

16,916 

Troy . . . 

72,763 1 

Cohoes . . 

! 23,226 

Kenmore . . 

16,482 

Mt. Vernon . 

61,499 

Lockport . . 

' 23,160 

Hornell . . 

16,250 

New Rochelle . 

54,000 

Gloversville . 

; 23,099 

Kndicott . . 

16,231 

Elmira . . . 

47,397 

Port Chester . 

j 22,662 

Watervliet . 

16,083 

Jamestown 

45,155 

Oswego . . 

S 22,652 

Geneva . . 

16,053 


Indian reservations in 1929 covered an area of 137 square miles and had a 
population of 4,402. 

The chief churches are Roman Catholic, with 3,115,424 members in 
1926, Jewish congregations (1,899,597) and Protestant Episcopal (364,700). 
Total membership, all denominations, 1926, was 6,799,146. 

Education* — Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 17. 
Instruction in physical training and kindred subjects of all pupils above 8 
years of ago in the elementary and secondary schools of the State is com- 
pulsory. In 1928-29, the children enrolled in the 11,887 public school 
buildings numbered 2,096,337 ; the number of teachers was 73,218. There 
were 1,178 public high schools and academies with 439,708 pupils and 
17,770 teachers ; 9 public normal schools with 377 teachers and 9,037 
students ; and day vocational schools employing 1,044 teachers with 25,667 
pupils. Total expenditure on public schools in 1929 was 376,071,612 
dollars. Total expenditure in 1929 on all types of institutions, including 
special schools, normal schools and universities, was 483,683,985 dollars. 
There were 146 universities, colleges, professional and technical schools with 
10,769 professors and teachers, and 117,864 students. 

The University of the State of New York is governed by a Board of 
Regents, whose members are at ail times three more than the existing 
judicial districts of the State — at present 9 districts and 12 Regents. The 
University is the State Education Department. The Regents elect by ballot 
the President of the University and the Commissioner of Education. 

The names, year of foundation, and numbers of instructors and students 
in 21 of the colleges and universities in 1929-80 were as follows : — 
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Founded 

Name and Place 



Professors, 

&c. 

Students 

1896 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn > 



42 

664 

1889 

Barnard College, New York* . 



103 

1,144 

605 

1883 

Canisius College, Buffalo * . 



47 

1820 

Colgate University, Hamilton * . 



74 

903 

1854 

College of the City of New York' . 



649 

5,844 * 

1754 

Columbia University, New Yoik* 



1,652 

15,919 

1866 

Cornell University, Ithaca » 



1,039 

5,651 

1853 

Elmira College* 



58 

597 

1846 

Fordhara University, New York • 


• 

291 

6,946 

1812 

Hamilton College, Clinton ' 



45 

438 

1825 

Hobart College,® Geneva* . 



85 

466 

1888 

Hunter College, New York * 



371 

6,164 

1890 

N.Y.S College for Teachers, Albany * 



94 

1,250 

1831 

New York University * . . . 



1,440 

28,502 

1883 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls ' . 



39 

421 

1856 

St. Lawrence University, Canton* . 



99 

8,988 

1870 

Syracuse University • ... 



611 

6,639 

1795 

Union University, Schenectady, Albany Schs.* 


209 

1,366 

1846 

University of Buffalo* 



377 

1,831 

1846 

Umverbity of Rochester* . 



255 

1,473 

1861 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie* . 



153 

1,168 


' For men only. > For women only. • For men and women. 

* Not including 5,020 students in afternoon session, and 19,052 in evening session. 
* Including William Smith College. 


There are 31 other colleges in the State, and 11 extra* territoiial colleges, 
chartered by the University of the State of New York and located in 
Brazil, Syria, Turkey and China. 

There are also 15 schools of theology, 10 of law, 7 of education, 11 of 
medicine, 3 of dentistry, 1 of dental hygiene, 6 of pharmacy, 1 of veterinary 
medicine, 10 of technology, 2 of library science, 1 of chiropody, 1 of 
optometry, 3 of accountancy, 3 of architecture, 3 of art and journalism, 
3 of music, and 3 of agriculture. 

The institutions subject to State supervision June 30, 1930, included 8 
State institutions with a population of 2,634, and 541 county, city and 
private institutions with 75,421 inmates. In the latter category were 154 
institutions for children with 29,086 inmates ; 4 homes and schools for the 
blind, 302 inmates; 7 schools for the deaf, 1,660 inmates ; 269 hospitals 
and sanatoria, 30,860 patients; 63 almshouses with 10,079 inmates; 18 
homes for the insane (private), 1,116 inmates; and 24 other institutions, 
2,451 inmates. 

The Department of Social Welfare also inspects county, city and private 
institutions, including 166 institutions for children with 27,388 inmates ; 5 
schools for the blind with 276 pupils; 9 schools for the deaf with 1,599 
pupils ; 298 hospitals with an average population of 34,792 patients ; and 62 
almshouses with 10, 652 inmates. It also supervises 47 boards of child welfare 
caring lor 41,208 children in their own homes ; 93 placing-out and boarding-out 
agencies with 14,274 children under supervision ; 298 dispensaries caring for 
1,852,648 patients during the year. The Department has established (1980) 
a Division of Old Age Security to supervise the granting of allowances to 
destitute persons over 70 years of age for maintenance in their own homes. 

Finance and Defence* — The state receipts and expenditures for the 
year ending June 80, 1930, were respectively as follows: — 
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Cash Balance in hand, July 1, 1929 
Cash Receipts, 1929-30 . 


Dollars 

80,452,494 

276,698,967 


Total 

Disbursements, 1929-30 . 


357,151,451 

259,958,917 


Balance, July 1, 1930 


97,192,534 


The total net funded debt of the State, June 30, 1930, amounted to 
273,347,367 dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1930 was 
28,216,483,604 dollars; of personal property, other than bank stock, 
385,865,944 dollars ; total, 28,602,359,548 dollars. The assessed valuation 
in 1930 of taxable real property in New, York City was 19,118,449,112 
dollars ; non-taxable real property, 4,732,971,990 dollars ; taxable franchises, 
564,413,855 dollars; personal property, 1,366,673,080 dollars; total 
24,782,508,637 dollars. 

The City of New York, January 1, 1929, had a net funded debt of 
1,607,601,977 dollars. 

On June 30, 1930, the active National Guard consisted of 1,340 officers, 20 
warrant officem and 19,754 men; the Naval Militia, of 1,900 officers and 
men. 


Production, Industry, Commerce.—New York has large agricultural 
interests. In 1925 (census), it had 188,754 farms of an average size of 102 T 
acres, making a total of 19,269,926 acres— 63 per cent, total land area of the 
state. About 7,403,503 acres of this is in woods and pastures, and 500,000 
acres in orchards and vineyards. In 1930, 4,408,000 acres were in hay 
crops, 1,276,000 acres in grain for feeding live-stock, and about 1,689,000 
acres in other crops except fruit, the total area of crops other than fruit 
being estimated at 7,562,000 acres. In 1930, the crops of the State had a 
gross value of 212,803,000 dollars. 

The agriculture of New York is dominated by the demands of the large urban 
population. The State is noted for the production of vegetables ; dairying 
is, however, the leading type of farming. In 1929, the production of milk was 
7,352,453,000 pounds. In 1930, the crops comprised corn, 657,000 acres ; 
wheat, 263,000 acres ; oats, 1,077,000 acres. The farm animals on January 
1, 1930, comprised approximately 374,000 horses, 6,000 mules, 1,383,000 
milch cows, 461,000 sheep, and 232,000 smne. The wool-clip in 1929 
yielded 2,765,000 pounds of wool. 

Other productive industries are raining and quarrying. In 1929, the mines 
within the State yielded 876,664 long tons of iron ore, valued at 3,941,985 
dollars ; pig iron, 2,026,771 long tons valued at 46,960,186 dollars ; crude 
petroleum, 3,346,000 barrels, valued at 13,200,000 dollars; salt, 2,194,590 
short tons, valued at 6,470,061 dollars ; Portland cement, 10,761,868 barrels. 
Other products (with output in 1928) are gypsum, 1,604,826 tons, valued at 
9,613,307 dollars; mineral springs, 7,828,740 gallons, valued at 876,690 
dollars; talc, 107,321 tons, valued at 1,504,103 dollars; quarry products 
of granite, trap rock, sandstone, marble, limestone, and lime, valued at 
18,366,943 dollars; brick, tile, and pottery, valued at 22,474,406 dollars. 
The value of natural gas produced in 1928 was 4,827,000 dollars. The State 
also produces crystalline quartz, diatomaceous earth, emery, feldspar, garnet, 
millstones, slip clay, and lead. The total value of mineral output in 1928 
was estimated at 108,946,301 dollars. 

In 1927 the manufacturing establishments numbered 36,650, employing 
1,072,284 wage-earners who earned 1,605,378,086 dollars, utilized raw 
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materials valued at 4,804,172,874 dollars, aud turned out products valued 
at 9,400,061,376 dollars. In 1929, 32,417,086 active cotton spindles con- 
sumed 7,091,065 bales. 

In 1929, there weie 2,211 publications, &c., of which 191 dailies, 914 weekly, 23 
semi-weekly, 5 tri-weekly, 851 monthly, 38 semi-monthlj , 21 fortnightly, were published in 
English ; of the foreign languages there were 19 in Spanish, 3i in Italian, 20 in German, 
15 m Yiddish, 14 in Hungaiian, IS in Polish, 13 in French, G in Czecho-Slovak, 6 in Arabic, 
8 m Greek, 4iii bwedish, 5 in Portuguese, 7 in Jugo-Slovak, 8 in Chinese, 2 in Finnish, 
1 ID Hebrew, 2 in Japanese, 2 in Welsh, 1 in Armenian, 3 in Damsh-Norwegiau, 4 in 
Lithuanian, 1 m Esthonian, 4 in Russian, 1 in Ukiainian. 

New York City now claims to be the first shipping port of the world. Tlie 
imports of merchandise during the year ending December 31, 1930, 
amounted to the value of 1,882,187,459 dollars, and the exports to the 
value of 1,699,794,188 dollars. 

In New York State there were on December 31, 1929, 8,269 miles of 
steam railroads and 1,366 miles of electric railroads. The canals of the 
State, used for commercial purposes, have a length of 638 miles, of which 
the Erie canal has 361 miles. The State maintains 13,917 miles of highway 
of which 10,561 miles are surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, New York had 559 national banks with total 
resources of 6,843,300,000 dollars, demand de])Osits of 2,735,216,000 dollars, 
and time deposits of 1,212,257,000 dollars; 149 mutual .‘^aving banks hud 
savings deposits of 4,463,046,000 ; 1,127 National and State banks and 
trust companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans of 12,754,700,000 
dollars, investments of 4.467,500,000 dollars and deposits of 16,340,100,000 
dollars. 


Books of Beference. 

Legislative Manual of New York. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Develop.nent of the State of New York New York, 1912 

Alexander (D S.), Political History of New York. New York, 1906. 

DoaglM (James), New England and New France. London, 1914. 

Morey (W C.), The Government of New Yoik, Now York, 1902 

PtUrion{k. E.), New York as an Eighteenth Century Munici])ality. New York, 1910. 

Rensselaer {Mrs. Schuyler van), History of the City of New York. 2 vols. New York. 

Roberts (E. H.), New York ; The Planting and Growth of the Emplie State. 2 vols 
Boston, 1887. 

Seven (D. C.), The Financial History of the New York State from 1789 to 1912. London 
and New York, 1914. 

Stebbtns (H. A.), A Political History of the State of New York, 1865-1869. New York 
and London, 1913. 

Willtams (Sherman), New York’s Part in History. New York, 1915. 

Wilson (R. R ), New York, Old and New. New York —New York in Literature. New 
York, 1907. 

Yen chu Ma^ The Finances of the City of New York. London and New York, 1914. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Go vemment.— North Carolina is one of the thirteen original States 
of the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 60 members, 
and a House of Representatives of 120 members, elected for two years. 

All citizens of the United States, resident in the State one year, 
and in the precinct four months next before the election, and registered, have 
a vote. For registration, the requirement is ability to read any section of the 
Constitution in the English language. 
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The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Repre* 
sentativea. 

Gov€moT,--0. Max Gardner, 1929-33 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State.— A. Hartness. 

North Carolina is divided into 100 counties. The State Capital is Raleigh. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 52,426 square miles, of 
which 3,686 square miles are water. Population at the census April 1, 1930, 
3,170,276, an increase of 611,153 or 23 '9 per cent over 1920. 


Years 

White 1 1 

Negro 1 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1820 

419,200 i 

219,629 1 

688,829 j 

13 2 

1900 

1,269,341 

624,469 

1,893,810 i 

! 38-9 

1910 

1,. 508, 444 I 

1,796,716 

697,843 

2,206,287 1 

1 45-3 

1920 

763,407 

2,559,123 

1 52*5 


A Including Indians and Asiatics. 


Marriages in 1928 were 21,373 ; divorces, 1,609; annulments, 29. 
In 1920 the population by sex and birth w^as : — 


- 

White j 

Negro 

Asiatic 

luilmn 

Total 

Male . .1 

890,031 1 

373,065 ! 
889,442 ' 

94 

5,972 

1,279,062 

Female 

884,748 

1 

19 

5,852 

1,280,061 

Tota 1 

1 1,733,779 

768,407 

113 

11,824 

1 2,r>v59,128 


Of the total in 1920, 7,099 (representing 0’3 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation) were white foreign-born, 703 being Geiman, 932 (13‘1 per cent.) 
Russian, and 967 (13’6 per cent ) English. Urban population formed 19 '3 
per cent., and the Negro population 29'8 per cent, of the whole. Cities 
(with population ill 1930) are ; Charlotte, 82,675 ; Winston-Salem, 75,274; 
Wilmington, 32,270 ; Durham, 52,037 ; Asheville, 50,193 ; Raleigh (capital), 
37,379 ; Gieeiisboro, 53,569 ; High Point, 36,745. Indian reservations m 
1929 covered an area of 99 square miles and had a population of 3,194. 

Leading religious dcnoniinations are iho Southern Baptists (385,940 
members in 1926), Southern Methodists (249,916), and Negro Baptists 
(206,807). Total, all denominations, 1,407,005. 

School attendance is compulsory between 7 and 13, inclusive. Sepai-ate 
schools are provided for white, coloured and Indian children. In 1928-29 
the 5,774 public elementary schools of the State had 19,577 teachers, and 
745,349 enrolled pupils. There were 845 public high schools witli 4,538 
teachers and 110,533 pupils. There were 7 normal colleges in 1928, 3 white, 
3 negro and 1 Indian. Total expenditure on account of public elementary 
and high schools in 1928-29, 35,655,441 dollars. 

Higher instruction is given in 46 university and college institutions, 
7 State and 39 private and denominational. The more important are the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (founded in 1795) with (1930) 
226 professors and 8,886 students; and the Agricultural and Engineering 
College at West Raleigh (founded in 1889) with 160 professors and 2,814 
pupils. Higher education for young women is given in the State College for 
Women (Greensboro) which, in 1929-30, had 141 professors and 3,348 
students. There are large sectarian colleges, and also schools and colleges 
for coloured youths. 
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Finance and Defence. — The State had receipts and disbursements in 
the year ending June 30, 1930, as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1929 16,225,452 

Receipts, 1929-1930 81,399,763 

Total 97,625,216 

Disbursements, 1929-1930 . ... 84,667,014 

Balance, June 30, 1930 . ..... 12,958,201 


On June 30, 1930, the recognized net bonded debt amounted to 172,921,600 
dollars ; sinking fund, 8,274,782 dollars. The assessed value of personal 
and real property in 1928 was 2,923,527,658 dollars. According to the 
Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- holders the State has a defaulted 
debt estimated at 12,600,000 dollars. The State declares these bonds to have 
been fraudulently and corruptly issued during reconstruction days. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 268 officers, 5 
warrant officers and 3,200 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — The chief occui)ation of the inhabitants 
of the State is agriculture. In 1925, the U.S. census showed 283,491 farms, 
including both owners and tenants, with a farm population of 1,446,881. 
Total farm area, 18, 593, 670 acres; total value all farm property, 1,060,016,835 
dollars. In 1929, the State farm census showed 287,426 active farm owners 
cultivating 3,349,580 acres and farm tenants cultivating 3,577,588 acres. 
Wheat and com are grown extensively, the production of the former in 1930 
being 4,288,000 bushels, and of the latter, approximately 51,866,000 bushels. 
The chief money crop, however, is cotton, of which the area in cultivation 
(1930) was 1,631,000 acres, with a production of 795,000 bales (of 500 pounds 
gross weight). Anotber important product is tobacco ; production in 1930, 
635,195,000 pounds. Other products are peanuts, potatoes, oats, rye, 
truck, fruit, etc. On January 1, 1930, the larm animals were 93,000 
horses, 279,000 mules, 312,000 milk cattle, with a total of 637,000 for 
all cattle, 103,000 sheep, and 803,000 swine. The area of national forest 
lands (June 30, 1930) was 407,027 acres. 

Minerals in great variety, but not in large quantities, are found in the 
State, the chief being clay products, mica, soapstone barytes, feldspar, and 
coal. The quarries yield gianite, limestone, and sandstone. Monazite and 
zircon, used in the manufacture of incandescent light mantles, are also found. 
Mineral products, 1928, were valued at 11,480,406 dollars. 

North Carolina in 1927 had 3,004 industrial establishments, employing 
205,604 wage earners, who received 157,812,720 dollars, and turning out 
products valued at 1, 152,482,164 dollars. The leading industries, measured 
by the value of their products in 1927 were: textile, 425,233,595 ; tobacco, 
413,274,114 ; and lumber, 54,062,615 dollars. Active cotton spindles on 
July 31, 1928, numbered 6,192,000, consuming 1,684,000 bales. 

The chief seaport is Wilmington, the exports from which, in the year 
ending June 30, 1930, amounted to 6,181,599 dollars, nearly all of cotton 
shipped mostly to Bremen, Liverpool, and Ghent. The imports amounted 
to 6,663,181 dollars. 

The State in 1980 contained 4,996 miles of steam railway, and 176 miles 
of electric railway track. The State maintains 7,137 miles of highways of 
which 6,390 miles are surfaced. 

North Carolina on June 80, 1930, had 59 national banks with resources 

114,426,000 dollars, demand deposits of 33,623,000 dollars, and time 
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deposits of 42,490,000 dollars. On the same date, there were 409 State 
banks, including branches, having total resources of 312,060,629 dollars, 
demand deposits of 151,698,679 dollars, and time deposits of 100,161,449 
dollars. In addition, there were trust assets of 101,111,251 dollars and assets 
of 54 industrial banks of 20,389,571 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

The Reports of the Various Executive Departments of the State. 

P.), Western North Carolina. AHistory from 1730 to 1913. Raleigh, N.G ,1914. 

Athe (8. A.>, History of North Carolina. 2 vols Greensboro, N.C. — Biograjihical 
History of Nortli Carolina from Colonial Times to the Present. 8 vols Greensboro, N.C. 

Battl€(K. P ), History of the University of North Carolina. 2 vols. Raleigh, N. C., 1912. 

Connor {U. G.) and Cfie8hire{J. The Constitution of North Carolina. Annotated. 

Raleigh, 1911 

Connor (R. D. W.), Boyd (W. K.), and Hamilton (J. G. de R.), History of North 
Carolina, 1584-1912. 3 vols. Chicago, 1919 

Hamilton(J G de R.), Reconstruction in North Carolina. New York and London, 1914. 

Hobbs {S H.), North Carolina: Economic and Social. University of North Carolina, 
London, 1930. 

NemomeiL. R.)) North Carolina Manual, 1929. Issued by the North Carolina His- 
torical Commihsion Raleigh, N C. 

Kepkatt (Horace), Our Southern Highlanders New York, 1013. 

Saunders (W. L.), Colonial Records of North Carolina. Vol. i-x. Raleigh, N. C., 
1886-1890. Continued as • Clark (Walter). State Records of North Carolina. Vol. xi-xxvi. 
Published by the State, Raleigh, N. C , 1895-1905 

Sprunt (James), Chronicles of the Cape Fear River, 1860-1916, Raleigh, N. C., 1917. 


NOfilH DAKOTA. 

Government.-- North Dakota was admitted into the Union on 
February 22, 1889. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 49 
members elected for four years, and a House of Representatives of 113 
members elected for two years. Qualified electors are (with necessary excep- 
tions) all citizens and civilised Indians. Residence required : in the State 
one year, in the county ninety days, in the precinct thirty days, next before 
the election. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 
three Representatives. 

OoverTwr . — Geoige F. Shafer, 1931-33 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Robert Byrne. 

The State is divided into 53 organised counties. The capital is Bismarck 
(census population 11,090 in 1930 ) An explosion and fire on December 28, 
1930, destroyed the State Capitol with almost total loss of official records. 

Area^ Population. — Area, 70,837 square miles (654 square miles being 
water). Public lands, unappropriated on June 30, 1929, totalled 152,118 
acres. The area in 1 929 of the Indian reservations was 2 square miles with 
a population of 10,526 Indians. The population of the State on April 1, 1930 
(Census) was 680,845. an increase of 33,973 or 6*8 per cent, over that of 1920. 

The population at several Federal censuses was ; — 


Year 

. 

White 1 

Coloured i 

Total 

Per 8q Mile. 

1890 

182,407 

8,576 

190,988 

2-7 

1900 

811,712 

7,434 

819,146 

4*6 

1910 

669,855 

7,201 

6,918 

677,056 

8-2 

1920 

639,954 

646,872 

9*2 


* Including Indians and As'atics. 
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MaiTiages in 1928 were 4,269 ; divorces, 461 ; annulments, 7. 
In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 



WLile 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

338,031 

276 

183 

3,183 

341,678 

Female . . j 

301,923 

191 

H 

3,071 

305,199 

Total . . j 

639,954 

467 

197 

6,254 

646,872 


The number of white foreign-born in 1920 was 131,503 (20’3 per cent, 
of the total population), of wmom 38,190 (29 0 im cent, were Norwegian, 
15,560 (11*9 per cent.) Canadian, 29,617 (22*5 per cent.) Russian, and 11,960 
(9*1 per cent.) German. The urban population formed 13*6 percent, and 
the Negro population OT per cent, of the whole in 1920. The only con- 
siderable cities in the State are Fargo with population, 1930, of 28,619, 
Grand Forks, 17,112, Minot, 16,099 and Bismarck, 11,090. 

The leading religious denominations are the Roman Catholic, with 104,195 
members in 1926, Noiwegian Lutherans, with 74,301, and Lutheraii.s-Synod 
of Missouri, with 16,265. Total, all denominations, 304,936. 


Instruction. — School attendance is compulsory for children between the 
ages of 7 and 15. In 1930, there were 6,107 public elementary schools, 
with 139,580 pupils and 7,932 teachers. There were 175 high schools with 
29,697 pupils and 1,570 teachers. Five normal schools had 4,606 students 
and 206 teachers, The.State University, founded in 1884, has (1930) 147 
teachers and 1,739 students ; the State Agricultural College has 132 teachers 
and 1,447 students ; Jamestown College (founded 1883) has 33 teachers, 488 
pupils. Expenditure on education in 1930, 19,762,224 dollars. 


Finance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the year 
ending June 30, 1930, were : — 


Dollars 


Cash in hand, July 1, 1929 
Receipts, 1929-1930 . 


13,497,903 

22,604,936 


Total 

Expenditure, 1929-1930 


36,102.839 

23,338,279 


Balance in hand, June 30, 1930 


12,764,590 


Bonded debt on June 30, 1930, 36,358,200 dollars; assessed valuation 
of real, personal and public utility property in 1927, 996,188,788 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 77 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 1,071 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry •—Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the 
North Dakota population. In 1925, there wore 75,970 farms, with an area 
of 34,327,410 acres, of which 21,864,401 acres were crop land, and 8,940,886 
acres were pasture laud. The assessed valuation of all farm property in 1926 
was 1,191,036,966 dollars. The area to be irrigated within the State under 
the Federal Reclamation Act extends to 40,000 acres. The chief products are 
cereals, potatoes, hay and flax. The wheat crop in 1930 amounted to 
99,807,000 bushels ; oats, 88,398,000 bushels ; barley, 40,076,000 bushels ; 
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corn, 19,058,000 bushels ; potatoes, 7,192,000 bushels. In the same year the 
area under flax (grown for the seed) was 1,931,000 acres, and the yield 
amounted to 10,041,000 bushels of seed, valued at 13,957,000 dollars. The 
State has also an active live-stock industry, chiefly horse and cattle raising. 
On January 1, 1930, the farm animals were: 570,000 horses, 528,000 milch 
cows, 1,236,000 other cattle, 645,000 sheep, and 681,000 swine. The wool- 
clip yielded 4,649,000 pounds of wool in 1929. 

The mineral resources of North Dakota are inconsiderable. Cement is 
made and there are coal-mines (output 1929, 1,950,000 short tons). 

In the State in 1927 there were 307 manufactuimg establishments, em- 
ploying 3,260 wage-earners, who earned 4,808,122 dollars, using raw material 
costing 34,271,002 dollars, and giving an output valued at 47,003,022 
dollars. The most important of these industries was flour and grist milling. 

In 1928, there were 5,275 miles of steam railway in the State, and 19 miles 
of electric lailway. The State maintains 7,205 miles of highway of which 
2,245 miles are surfaced. 

North Dakota had on December 31, 1929, 122 national banks with 
resources of 90,700,000 dollars, demand deposits of 33,982,000 dollars, and 
time deposits of 39,131,000 dollars; 412 National and State banks and 
trust companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments 
of 111,700,000 dollars and deposits of 119,300,000 dollars. 

References. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

BoyUy Goveruraont of North Dakota. Chicago, 1910 

Ifanson, Conquest of the Missouri. New York, 1909. 

Hennesfty, History of North Dakota. 1910. 

Hosmer, History of the Expeditions of Captains Lewis and Clark, 1804-06 Chicago, 
1906. 

Loumberry, Early Historv of North Dakota. Duluth, 1913. 

Tnnka, Noith Dakota of To-day. 1010. 

Wtlliard, Story of the Praines, New York, 1908. 


OHIO. 

Government.— Ohio was admitted into the Union on February 19, 1803. 
The question of a general revision of the Constitution is submitted to the 
people every 20 years, provision being made for the election of a Convention 
to draft alterations. 

The Legislatuie consists of a Senate of 35 members and a House of 
Representatives of 130 members, both Houses being elected for two years. 
Qualified as electors are (with certain necessary exceptions) all citizens 
21 years of age who have resided in the State one year, in the county 30 
days, and in the township 20 days next before the election. 

Ohio is represented in Congress by two Senators and 22 Representatives. 

Governor,— George White, 1931-33 (10,000 dollars). 

^Secretary of SfoUe , — Clarence J. Brown. 

Ohio is divided into 88 counties. The State Capital (siface 1816) is 
Columbus. 

Area, Population » Instruction* — Area, 4i,040 square miles, of which 
300 square miles are water (exclusive of 8,443 square miles of Lake Erie). 

Census population on April 1, 1930, 6,646,697, an increase of 887,803, or 
16 ’4 per cent, from that of 1920. 
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The population at the date of various censuses was : — 


Years 

Population 1 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1800 

1900 

46,365 
4,167,645 » 

IT 

102T 

1910 

1920 

4,767,121* 

6,759,394 

117-0 

141-4 

* Includes 96,901 Negroes. 

“ Includes 111,452 Negroes. 

Marriages in 1928 were 59,339 ; divorces, 14,643 ; annulments, 64. 

In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 

- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

2,854,664 

100,160 

1,062 

94 

2,955,980 

Female . 

2,717,229 

86,02’7 

101 

57 

2,808,414 

Total . 

1 6,671,893 

186,187 

1,163 

151 

6,769,394 


The foreign-born whites in 1920 numbered 678,697 (11*8 per cent, of the 
whole), of whom 111,893 (16‘5 per cent.) were German, 29,262 (4*3 per 
cent.) Irish, 43,140 (6*4 per cent.) English, 24,176 Canadian, 48,073 
Austrian, and 67,579 (10*0 per cent.) Poles. Of the total population in 
1920, 63*8 per cent, were urban and 3*2 per cent. Negro. 

Population of the chief cities was as follows, according to the census of 
April 1, 1930 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cleveland 

900,429 

ClevelandHgts. 

60,945 

Newark , . 

30,596 

Cincinnati . 

451,160 

Lorain . . . 

44,512 

Middletown , 

29,992 

Toledo . . 

290,718 

Portsmouth . 

42,560 

Massillon . . 

26,400 

Columbus 

290,564 

Lima . . . 

42,287 

Elyria . . . 

25,638 

Akron . . 

! 255,040 

Warren . . 

41,062 

Sandusky . . 

24,622 

Dayton . . 

J 200,982 

EastCleveland 

39,667 

Barberton . . 

23,934 

Youngstown. 

i 170,002 

Zanesville 

36,440 

Ashtabula. . 

23,301 

Canton . . 

104,906 

Steubenville . 

35,422 

Alliance . . 

23,047 

Lakewood . 

70,509 

Mansfield 

33,525 

CugahogaFalls 

] 9,797 

Springfield . 

68,743 

Norwood . . 

83,411 

Findlay , . 

19,363 

Hamilton 

52,176 

Marion . . . 

81,084 

Lancaster. . 

18,716 


The chief religious bodies are Roman Catholic, with 972,109 members in 
1926, Methodist (434,905), Jewish Congregations (166,164), Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Baptist. In 1926 a total of 130 denominations reported 9,809 
churches and 2,866,386 members. 

School attendance during full term is compulsory for children from 6 
to 18 years of age. In Ohio in 1929-30, the 6,376 public elementary schools 
had 25,621 teachers and 888,075 enrolled pupils ; 1,298 public high schools 
had 10,204 teachers and 262,202 pupils; 32 officially recognised teachers’ 
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training institutions had 16,880 students and 633 teachers. Expenditure on 
education in 1929-30 was 167,756,873 dollars. Total debt of school dis- 
tricts, December 31, 1929, 233,876,685 dollars For superior instruction the 
State contains 40 Universities and colleges, of which the following are the 
more important (1929) : — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Professors 

&c. 

1 Students 

1 (all depart- 
1 ments) 

1872 

Ohio State University, Columbus 

745 

14,770 

1874 

Cincinnati University (City) ..... 

531 

6,887 

1844 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware (M.E.) , 

148 

1,090 

1804 

Ohio University, Athens (State) .... 

288 

3,422 

1828 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland . 

618 

7,180 

1833 

1 Oberlin College, Oberhn .... 

168 

1,860 

1809 

Miami University, Oxford (State) .... 

147 

2,756 

1870 

' Municipal University of Akron ... 

140 

1,696 

1880 

Ca.sc School of Applied Science, Cleveland 

67 

812 

1831 1 

Denison University, Granville (Bapt.) 

70 

1,049 

1845 1 

Wittenberg College, Springfield (Lutli.) . 

111 

2 142 

1888 ; 

Wooster College (Presb ) 

73 

897 

1872 } 

Toledo Univensity .... . . 

82 

983 


The daily average number of paupers in the county homes during the 
year 1928, was 7,620, and the average daily number of prisoners in the 
penal institutions was 8,811. 


Finance and Defence-— -The receipts and disbursements, for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1929, were : 


Cash in hand, January 1, 1929 . 
Income, 1929 . , , . 


Dollars 

18,188,693 

88,333,101 


Total 

Disbursements, 1929 . 


106,521.694 

82,837,457 


Balance, December 31, 1929 . . 23,684,237 

The public debt of the State on December 31, 1930, amounted to 
5,000,000 dollars, for soldiers' bonus. The assessed value of real 
property in 1929 was 9,624,729,325 dollars and of personal property 
4,162,986,695 dollars, the total value of taxable property being 
13,677,716,020 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 603 ofllcers, 8 warrant 
officers and 7,783 enlisted men. 

Frodnction and Industry.— Ohio is extensively devoted to agricul- 
ture. There were 244,703 farms (22,219,248 acres) in Ohio on January 
1,1925. Farm values were: land, 1,299,024,004 dollars; buildings, 646,606,971 
dollars: all farm property, 1,946,630,975 dollars. The chief crops are cereals, 
hay, potatoes, fruits and vegetables, besides tobacco. In 1930 3,483,000 
acres of corn produced 88,816,000 bushels; 1,790,000 acres of oats produced 

64.440.000 bushels; 1,609,000 acres of winter wheat produced 28,640,000 
bushels; 105,000 acres in potatoes produced 9,450,000 bushels; 2,822,000 
acres of hay produced 2,469,000 tons. The wool-clip in 1929 yielded 

14.426.000 pounds. On January 1, 1930, the live-stock on Ohio farms 
was: 600,000 horses, 908,000 milk cows, 1,634,000 other cattle, 1,963,000 
swine and 2,065,000 sheep. 
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Ohio has also extensive mineral resources ; value of total mineral output 
(excluding value of pig-iron), 1928, 211,041,279 dollars. The two leading 
products are coal and clay products. In 1929, 679 mines, employing 
23,264 men, produced 23,712,000 short tons of coal. Pig iron output, 
9,446,984 tons, valued at 163,480,003 dollars. Petroleum output (1929) was 
6,708,000 barrels, valued at 14,100,000 dollars; natural gas output (1928) 
was 56,341,000 M, cubic feet ; natural gasoline or petrol (1929) 11,400,000 
gallons. Cement output (1929) was 9,427,084 barrels. 

In 1927, there were 10,961 manufacturing establishments in the State ; 
the number of wage-earners was 669,097 ; the amount paid m wages was 
968,181,165 dollars; the raw material used cost 2,877,126,245 dollars, and 
the value of the output was 5,230,323,268 dollars. 

The railways of the State had for the year ending December 31, 1929, a 
length of 9,526 miles steam track, besides 2,049 miles of electric railway 
track. The State maintains 10,953 miles of highway, of which 10,497 aie 
surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, there were 1,015 National and State banks in 
the Federal Reserve System, with 2,532,200,000 dollars deposits, and loans 
and investments of 2,691,500,000 dollars ; National banks, numbering 317, 
had on December 31, 1929, resources of 925,900,000 dollars, demand deposits 
of 340,751,000 dollars, and time deposits of 303,060,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Annual Report of the State Auditor and Reports of the various Executive 
Departments. 

Black (A ), The Story of Ohio Boston, 1888. 

Bogart (E. L ), Financial History of Ohio Urbana, 1912. 

Farrand (M.), Editor, A Journey to Ohio in 1810. As recorded in the Journal of 
Margaret van Horn Durght. Yale and London, 1912. 

HoiaeiU ), Historical Collections of Ohio, 3 vols. Columbus, 1888 
Howells (W. C ), Recollections of Life in Ohio, 1818-1840. Cincinnati, 1896, 

Ktng (R ), Ohio In ‘ American Coiiiinon wealths ’ Senes Boston, 1880 
Randall (E 0.) and Ryan (D. J ), History of Ohio, 5 vols. New York, 1912 
Siebert (W. H.), Government of Ohio New York, 1904 
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OKLAHOMA. 

Govemmeilt. — The state of Oklahoma, comprising the former Territory 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, was constituted on November 16, 1907, 
by Proclamation made by the United States President under the enabling 
act of June 16, 1906. The constitution provides for the initiative and the 
referendum^ 8 per cent, of the legal voters having the right to projiose 
any legislative measure and 15 per cent, to propose amendments to the 
constitution by petition. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 members who are elected for 
4 years, and a House of Representatives elected for 2 years, and consisting of 
not less than 97 nor more than 109 members. Qualified as electors are 
(with necessary exceptions) all citizens resident one year in the State, 
six months in the county, 30 days in the precinct. Indians, to be qualified 
as voters, must have severed tribal relations. 

Governor . — William H. Murray, 1931-35 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Graves Leeper. 
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The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 8 members of the 
House of Representatives. The State capital is Oklahoma City. 

Area and Population. — Area, 70,057 square miles, of which 643 
square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,396,040, 
an increase of 367,757, or 18 1 per cent , since 1920. Indian reservations in 
1929 had an areaof 60 square miles with a population of 121,631, including 
the Five Civilized Tribes who number 101,505. 

The population at the date of recent Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

Coloured i 

Total 

t 

Per square mile 

1900 

670,204 1 

120,187 

790,391 2 

10*3 2 

1910 

1,444,531 

212,624 i 

1,657,155 

23*9 

1920 

1,821,194 

207,0b9 

2,028,283 

29*2 


1 Including Indians aikI Asiatics. 

2 Including Indian territory. 


Marriages in 1928 were 28,472 ; divorces, 7,762 ; annulments, 172. 
In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

[ Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

1 

Total 

Male .... 

952,691 

76,294 

809 

28,750 

1,058,044 

Female. 

868,503 

73,114 

85 

28,587 

970,239 

Total . 

1.821,194 

149,408 ! 

1 344 

67,837 

2,028,283 


In 1920, 39,968 were foreign-born whites (2'0 per cent of the total 
population), of whom 17,029 (17*6 per cent.) were Germans, 5,005 (12*5 per 
cent ) Russians, 2,122 Italians, 1,393 Austrians, 2,686 English, 2,475 
Canadians, 6,697 (16*8 per cent.) Mexican, and 1,120 Scotch. Of the total 
population in 1920, 26*6 per cent, wore urban, and 7*4 per cent. Negro. 

The most important cities are Oklahoma City (population m 1930, 
185,389), Tulsa (141,258), Muskogee (32,026), Enid (26,399), Shawnee 
(23,283), Okmulgee (17,097), Seminoie (16,159), Aidmore (15,641), 
Bartlesville (14,763). 

Religion and Education. — The chief religious bodies are Southern 
Baptists (131,139 members in 1926), Southern Methodists (75,771), and 
Disciples of Clirist (59,349). Total membership, all denominations, 581,083. 

The State has a school system embracing elementary and high public 
schools, normal schools, and also colleges for superior instruction. 
Separate schools have to be provided for whites and Negroes, ail children 
not Negroes being classed as white. In 1928-9 there were 4,678 public 
elementary schools with 576,156 pupils and 16,267 teachers ; 822 public high 
scliools with 99,641 enrolled pupils and 3,288 teachers. There were 
7 State Teachers* Colleges with 667 teachers and 14,789 students. Total 
expenditure on pre-collegiate education (1928-29) 30,000,000 dollars. The 
University (founded at Norman in 1892) had, in 1930, 318 professors and 
7,191 students ; the Agricultural and Mechanical College (founded in 1891 
at Stillwater) had 252 professors and 3,500 students ; while the Oklahoma 
City University (founded in 1911) had 60 instructors and 1,3 12 students. Total 
enrolment of 27 colleges, 1928-29, was 54,457 students. 

EinauCO and Defence' — Income and expenditure for the year ending 
June 30, 1930 : — 
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Balance in hand, June 30, 1929 
Receipts, 1929-30 . 


Dollars 

4,483,387 

33,390.476 


Total 

Disbursements, 1929-30 


37,823,863 

34,123,161 


Balance in hand, July 1, 1930 . . 3,700,712 

On June 30, 1929, the State debt amounted to 783,000 dollars. The 
assessed value of real and of personal property (1927) was 1,697,364,213 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 397 officei-s, 6 warrant 
officers and 4,725 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Oklahoma is mainly agricultural. In 
1925, it had 197,218 farms with a total area of 30,868,966 acres, of which 
15,837,735 acres were crop land. The total value of all farm property in 
1925 was 1,048,757,322 dollars. The yield of corn in 1930 was 36,436,000 
bushels ; of wheat, 33,696,000 bushels ; of oats, 25,732,000 bushels. Other 
products are potatoes, hay, sorghum, fruits, and cotton. The cotton crop fur 
1930 on 4,061,000 acres amounted to 900,000 bales. Total value fall crops, 
1930, was 132,248,000 dollars On January 1, 1930, the stock comprised 

634.000 milch cows, 1,899,000 all cattle, 1,008,000 hogs, 167,000 sheep, 

479.000 horses, and 313,000 mules. National forest lands total 61,480 acres. 
Oklahoma has become an important mineral State in the last few years. 

With 16,594 milesof oil pipe lines, it leads all the states in pipe line mileage 
with Texas second and Pennsylvania third ; with local oil storage capacity of 

121.540.000 barrels it is exceeded only by Texas, 170,000 000 barrels, and 
California, 200,000,000 barrels. In 1929, 255,004,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum were produced and 676,500,000 gallons of natural gasoline. 
Natural gas is also obtained in large quantities (320,861,000 J/. cubic feet 
in 1928). Coal (3,484,000 short tons in 1929), lead (43,687 short tons in 
1928), and zinc (180,252 tons) are also worked. Total mineral output in 
1928, 486,634,347 dollars 

There are few manufacturing industries, Petroleum refining is the chief 
industry ; value of output, 1927, w^as 153,278,576 dollars; flour and grist- 
milling, cotton ginning, the manufacture of cotton-secd oil and oil cake 
are less important. In 1927, the State had a total of 1,373 industrial establish- 
ments, employing 27,932 wage-earners who earned 35,785,266 dollars, the 
cost of material being 269,418,221 dollars, and the value of the output 
371,718.409 dollars. 

In 1930, Oklahoma had 6,743 miles of steam railway besides 246 miles 
of electric railway. The State maintains 6,142 miles of highway, of which 
1,995 miles are surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, Oklahoma had 292 national banks with resources 
of 446,500,000 dollars, demand deposits of 219,463,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 93,029,000 dollars ; 617 National and State banks and trust com- 
panies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 

400.500.000 dollars and deposits of 417,100,000 dollars. 


Books of Reference. 

Reports of the varions administrative authorities of Oklahoma. 

Statistics and Information concerning the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and the 
Cherokee Strip, Ac. St. Louis, 1898, 
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OBEOON. 

Governmeilt. — Oregon was admitted into the Union on February 14, 
1859. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 30 members, chosen 
for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and a House of 
60 Representatives, elected for two years. 

The Constitution was amended in 1902, to reserve to the voters the 
power to propose laws and amendments to the Constitution and to enact or 
reject the same at the polls independently of the Legislative Assembly, and 
also to give them the power at their own option to approve or reject at the 
polls any Act of the Legislative Assembly. This is known as the initiative 
and referendum. The Legislature in 1927 adopted an official State song 
entitled “My Oregon.” 

At the General Election held November, 1912, suffrage was extended to 
women and ‘ every citizen of the United States of the age of 21 years 
and upwards who shall have resided in the State during the 6 months 
immediately preceding such election shall be entitled to vote.’ 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and three Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor . — Julius L. Meier, 1931-1935. (7,500 dollars.) 

Secretary of State . — Hal E. Hoss. 

The State Capital is Salem. There are 36 counties in the State. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 96,699 square miles, i,092 
square miles being water. Public lands, unappropriated on June 30, 1929, 
totalled 13,227,141‘ acres. Census population, July 1, 1930, 958,786, an 
increase of 170,397, or 21 ’8 per cent, since 1920. 

Tlie population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 1 

White » * 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

174,281 

487 ' 

174,768 

1 8 

1900 

412,431 1 

1,105 

1 418,636 

4 3 

1910 

671.273 

1,492 

072,765 

70 

19‘20 

781,245 

2,144 

783,889 

8-2 


* lucliuling Asiatics and Indians 


In 1920, the population bv sex and race was — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

407,159 

1,107 

6,677 

2,301 

416,834 

Female 

861,987 

947 

1,832 

2,289 

367,055 

Total . 

769,146 

2,144 

7,609 

4,500 

783,889 


The foreign-born whites in 1920 numbered 102,151 (13*0 per cent, of total 
population), of whom 13,740 (13*5 per cent.) were German, 13,744 (1 3*6 per 
cent.) Canadian, 7,958 (7'8 per cent.) English, 10,532 (10 3 per cent.) 
Swedish, 4,203 Irish, 4,324 Italian, 1,928 Greeks, and 6,955 Norwegian. 
Of the total population in 1920, 49*9 per cent were urban, and 0'3 per. 
cent. Negro. 

The Indian reservations in 1929 comprised 1,756 square miles with a 
population of 4,521 Indians. 
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The largest towns, according to the 1980 census, are Portland, with a 
population of 301,815; Salem, 26,266; Eugene, 18,901; Klamath Falls, 
16,093 ; Medford, 11,007 ; Astoria, 10,849. 

In 1929 8,243 marriages were performed and 3,181 divorces and 16 
annulments granted as against 7,626 marriages, 3,053 divorces and 20 annul- 
ments in 1927. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are (in order of strength) Catholic 
(55,574 members in 1926), Methodist (32,135), Presbyterian (21,545), Disciples 
of Christ, Baptist, and Jewish. Total membership, all denominations, 
232,731. 

School attendance is compulsory for all children from 8 to 16 years of age, 
unless the pupil completes the elementary grades in the meantime. All 
children between the ages of 16 and 18 years must be in school or legally 
employed. If legally employed, they must attend the part-time schools 
unless they have already acquired the oi dinary branches of learning taught 
in the public schools or are attending an evening school. For school year 
ending June 30, 1929 the 2,353 public elementary schools had 5,833 teachers 
and 144,851 enrolled pupils; 288 lour-year high schools had 2,107 teachers and 
42,338 pupils ; and the three Normal Schools at Monmouth, Ashland, and 
La Grande had (1929-30) 123 teacheis and 2,478 Students. Total expenditure 
on education (1927-28), 24,916,151 dollars. The Oregon State Agricultural 
College at Corvallis, has an agricultural experiment station, with eight 
branch stations, an engineering experimental station, an extension service in 
agiiculture and home economics, and 10 schools of instruction. In 1930 
the staff numbered 562, with 316 engaged in instruction, and the student 
enrolment, 6,636, of whom 3,778 were in regular full-year degree courses. 
The University of Oregon, organized at Eugene in 1876, had in 1929-SO, 
317 professors and 11,520 students (including 8,008 extension and summer 
school students). There arc also Methodist, Presbyterian, Catholic, Congre- 
gational, and Baptist Colleges. 

FinStnce and Defence. — The receijits and disbursements of the General 
Fund of the State, for the year ending December 31, 1929 : — 

Dollars 

Balance, January 1, 1929 .... 290,369 

Receipts, 1929 ... . . 22,274,024 

Total 22,564,393 

Disbursements, 1929 .... 22,198,075 

Balance, January 1, 1930 . . . 366,318 

On January 1, 1930, the amount of the State bonded indebtedness was 
61,014,510 dollars. In 1929 the assessed value of real and personal property 
was 1,124,988,693 dollars. 

On June 30, 1930, the National Guard of the State of Oregon consisted of 
217 officers, 3 warrant officers and 2,856 men. 

Production and Indnstry. — Oregon is divided by the Cascade Range 
into two distinct zones as to climate. West of the Cascade Range there is a 
good rainfall and almost every variety of crop common to the temperate zone 
is grown. East of the Range lack of rainfall has been to some extent com- 
pensated for by irrigation by private companies as well as by State and Federal 
enterprise. Stock raising is the principal industry of eastern Oregon. With 
a stand of 400 billion feet Oregon has now one- fifth of the standing timber 
of the United States; about four billion feet are cut annually, the value 
being approximately 125,000,000 dollars and the number of men employed 
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in the industry 50,000. In 1929, the forest area was 24,000,000 acres. 
National forest lands on June 30, 1929, amounted to 13,297,938 acres. 

In 1925 there were 55,908 farms with an acreage of 14,170,043 ; total 
value, land and buildings, was 617,174,215 dollars. In 1930 only 

2.807.000 acres out of total aiea of 61,118,480 acres were devoted to 
general farm crops ; 13,227,141 acres of Government land are still open to 
entry. The leading crops are wheat (23,391,000 bushels in 1930); oats 
(11,489,000 bushels) ; hay (2,561,000 tons), and potatoes (6,300,000 bushels). 
Rye, barley, flax-seed, and hops are important crops. Field crop valuation 
for 1930, 68,554,000 dollars. Fmits are grown, especially plums, apples, 
pears, peaches, strawberries, cherries, and loganberries. Dairying is an 
important industry, and there is an active live-stock industry. Hoi’ses on 
July 1, 1930, numbered 174,000 ; milch cows, 218,000 ; other cattle, 

455.000 ; sheep, 2,558,000 ; swmc, 270,000. Range land for grazing cattle 
and sheep, 45,000,000 acres Total value of live stock, including poultry, 
on January 1, 1930, was 70,000,000 dollars. In 1929 the wool-clip yielded 

20.464.000 pounds. The salmon, sturgeon, halibut, and oyster fisheries are 
abundant. During 1929 the fish caught in the Columbia river — of which 
two-thirds was canned on the Oregon side— totalled 422,117 cases. The 
total canned salmon pack on tlie Oregon coast, 1929, was 15,060 cases. 

Oregon’s inineial resources aic extraoidinarily vaiied in character, includ- 
ing gold, silver, mercury and platinum as uell as useful earths, but output is 
not large. Output of mercury leads in value (8,710 flasks in 1929, valued at 

460.000 dollars). Output of gold in 1929 was 18,400 ounces, valued at 
380,300 dollars; silver, 37,700 ounces ; and copper, 740,000 pounds. Value 
of mineral products, 1929, was 7,160,000 dollars. 

In 1927 Oregon had 1,779 industrial establishments employing 57,179 
industrial wage-earners who received in wages 75,716,972 dollars ; the cost 
of the raw material was 187,771,163 dollars, and the value of the pioduct 
342,862,371 dollars. 

Oregon has good water facilities in the Pacific Ocean, and the Columbia. 
Willamette, and Snake rivers. The Dalles and Celilo Canal, completed 
in 1915, opens the Columbia and Snake rivers to navigation to a 
length of 570 miles from the ocean. Large ocean-going vessels can 
navigate the Columbia and Willamette rivers to Portland, 100 miles inland, 
thiough a channel 30 feet in de{)th. The State had (1929) a total steam 
railway mileage of 5,001 besides 500 miles of electric railway track. The 
State maintains 4,368 miles of highways, of which 3,490 are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1930, there were 229 banks in the State, with total deposits 
of 290,541,621 dollars; of this amount 126,951,147 dollars were in savings 
and time deposits. 


Books of Beference. 

Oregon Blue Book. Issued by the Secretary of State. 

Bancroft (H. H.), History of Oregon. San Francisco, 1886. 

Cart)/ (C. II ), History of Oregon. Chicago, 1922. 

Claric (R. C ), History of Willametto Valley, Oregon. Chicago, 1927. 

Ghent (W. G.), The Road to Oregon London, 1029. 

Qilbert (J. H.), Trade and Currency in Early Oregon (Columbia University Studies in 
Bconoinics, Vol. xxvi. No 1). New York. 1907. 

Horner, (J. B.) Oregon : Her History, Great Men, and Literature. Corvallis Ore., 1921. 
Johnson (8 ), Short History of Oregon. Chicago, 1904. 

Zrirman (H 8.), History of Oregon. 4 vols. New York, 1903. 

McArthur (L. A.), Oregon Geographic Names. Portland, 1928. 

Scott (H. W.), History of the Oregon Country. Cambridge, Mass., 1924. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Govemmont. — Pennsylvania is one of the thirteen original States 
in the Union, The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. Every citizen 21 years of age, resident in the State for 
one year, and in the election district for two months preceding the election, is 
entitled to vote, provided that he has paid a State or County tax within 
two years and at least one month before the election. The Senate consists 
of 50 members chosen for four years, 25 Senators being elected at each General 
Assembly election bi-annually. The House of Representatives consists of 208 
members chosen for two years. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 36 Representa- 
tives. 

Governor , — Gifford Pinchot, 1931-1935 (18,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Robert R. Lewis. 

For local administration the State is organised in counties, cities, 
boroughs, townships, and school districts. There are 67 counties. The 
State Capital is Harrisburg. 


Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 45,126 square miles, of which 
294 square miles are water area (excluding 891 square miles of Lake Erie). 


Years 

1 White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1S60 

; 2,849,266 

56,949 

2,906,215 

04-6 

1900 

6,145,270 

166,845 

i 6,302,115 

1 140 6 

1910 

7,471,192 

193,919 

7,665,111 

i 171-0 

1920 

8,435,449 

284,568 

8,720,017 

' 194 5 


• Includes Asiatics and Indians. 

Census population April 1, 1930, 9,631,350, an increase of 911,333, or 
10*5 per cent., since 1920. Marriages in 1928 were 67,640 ; divorces, 7,957 ; 
annulments, 57. 

In 1920, the population by race and sex was : — 


- 

1 White 

Negro 

{ Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Males 

i 4,278,332 

148,297 

! 2,195 

196 

I 4,429,020 

Females . 

' 4,154,394 1 

136,271 

1 191 

141 

4,290,997 

ToUl 

8,432,726 

284,568 

! 2,386 

337 

8,720,017 


The population is mainly English, but contains elements of various 
European nationalities. In 1920, the foreign-bom white population of the 
State numbered 1,387,850 (15*9 percent, of the total population), of whom 
120,194 (8*7 per cent.) were German, 121,601 (8 '8 per cent.) Irish, 90,666 
(6*6 per cent.) English, 122,755 (8*8 per cent.) Austrian, 177,770 (12*8 per 
cent.) Poles, 222,764 16T percent.) Italian, 161,124 (11*6 per cent.) Russian, 
and 71,380 (5*1 per cent.) Hungarian. Of the total population in 1920, 63.3 
per cent, were urban, and 3*3 per cent. Negro. 

The population of the larger cities, according to the census of 1930, was ; 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Philadelphia . 

Pittsburgh 

Scranton 

Erie 

Beading . 
Allentown 
Wilkes-Barre . 

1,950,961 

669,817 

143,483 

115,967 

111,171 

02,568 

86,626 

Altoona . 
Hanishurgtcap.) 
Johnstown . 
Lancaster 
Chester . 
Bethlehem 

York . . 

82,054 1 

80 889 i 
66,993 
59,949 
69,164 ' 

57,892 
56,254 ! 

McKeesport . 
Newcastle 
Williamsport . 
Hazleton 
Norristown . 
i Easton . 
Wilklnsburg . 

54,682 

48,674 

45,720 

86,765 

85,858 

84,468 

29,589 
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The chief religious bodies in the State are the Roman Catholic with 
2,124,382 members in 1926, United Lutheran (551,202), Methodist, 
(452,146), Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and Baptist. In 1926 a total of. 
135 denominations reported 13,843 churches and 5,213,023 members. 

School attendance is compulsory for children 8 to 16 years of age for the full 
school term, but in fourth class districts (5,000 population or less) local 
school authorities may reduce the term of attendance to 70 per cent, for 
children over 14 years of age. In the year 1928-29, the 13,000 public 
elementary schools had 43,903 teachers and 1,588,262 enrolled pupils. 
The 1,187 high schools had 16,680 teachers and 308,866 pupils. Public 
kindergartens numbered 444. Enrolment in all day, part-time and evening 
vocational classes offered by the public schools of the Commonwealth averages 
75,000. Enrolment in evening schools (1928-29) totalled 112,943 with a 
teaching personnel of 2,585. In the 16 State normal schools there were 
(1928-29) 630 teachers and 10,700 students. Teachers attending summer 
sessions at normal schools numbered 10,997. Total expenditure on public 
school education (1927-28) was 242,837,037 dollars, including normal 
schools, colleges and universities. 

The more important academic institutions (1929) within the State are 
as follows : — 


Begun 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1740 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (non-sect.) 

1,503 

12,564 

1787 

University of Pittsburgh (non-sect.) .... 

901 

12,725 

1833 

Haverford College (Quaker) 

35 

298 

18 ">5 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 

442 

4,325 

1804 

Swarthmore College, Swarthnnoie (Quaker) . 

65 

540 

1878 

Duque.sne Uui\ersity, Pittsburgh (ll.O.) . 

120 

2,885 

1900 

C'arnegie Institution of Technology, Pittsburgh 

265 

3,246 

1884 

Temple University, Philadelphia (non-sect.) . 

569 

12,390 

1891 

Drexel Institute, Philadelptia 

97 

1,199 

1882 

Lafayette College, Easton 

96 

1,000 

1885 

Bryn Mawr College 

S3 

430 


Finance and Defence. — For the year ending May 31, 1930, the state- 
ment on finance, including general and special funds, is as follows: — 

Dollars 

Balance in Treasury, June 1, 1929 75,504,103 

Receipts, all funds, June 1, 1929, to May 31, 1930 . . 197,812,208 


Total .... 273,316,306 
Expenditures, all funds, June 1, 1929, to May 31, 1930 . 200,465,938 

Balance in Treasury, June 1, 1980 72,850,868 

On May 31, 1930, the outstanding bonds of the State amounted 
to 9,221,000 dollars. The assessed value of taxable real property in 1928 
amounted to 9,197,969,051 dollars, and of personal property to 2,942,467,809 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 836 officers, 13 warrant 
officers and 10,671 men. 

Production and Industry,— Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture and forestry are pursued within the State. In 1926 
there were 200,443 farms ; the farm area was 16,296,468 acres, of which 
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8,431,049 were crop land and 4,673,883 pasture land, the remainder being 
woodland. The total value of farm property in 1926 was 1,170,171,554 
•dollars. In 1930, production of winter wheat was 28,640,000 bushels ; rye, 

2.108.000 bushels; oats, 40,312,000 bushels; corn, 29,084,000 bushels; 
buckwheat, 2,488,000 bushels ; potatoes, 23,166,000 bushels ; tobacco, 

38.118.000 pounds ; tame hay, 3,770,000 tons ; total crop of apples for 1930, 

9.774.000 bushels; commercial apples, 1,160,000 barrels ; peaches, 936,000 
bushels, and pears, 620,000 bushels. On January 1, 1930, farm animals in 
Pennsylvania were: 346,000 horses, 61,000 mules, 889,000 dairy cows 
two year old and over, 551,000 other cattle, 467,000 sheep, 615,000 swine, 

20.818.000 chickens, and 124,390 hives of bees. Wool clip, 1929, was 

3.017.000 pounds. National forest lands total 350,000 acres ; State forests, 
1,658,167 acres. 

Pennsylvania so far exceeds all the rest of the States in the value of its 
mineral products as to stand almost alone. This is due principally to the 
State’s leadership in the production of coal. Mineral products in 1928 
reached a value of 881,490,033 dollars, of which 75,348,069 tons of anthracite 
coal represented 393,637,690 dollars and 131,202,163 short tons of bitu- 
minous, 249,896,000 dollars, the two accounting for 73 per cent, of the 
total. In 1929 anthracite coal output reached 76,640,000 tons and bitu- 
minous, 142,400,000 tons. Other minerals are petroleum (9,956,000 barrels 
in 1928 and 11,805,000 barrels in 1929), natural gas (99,466,000 jl/. cubic 
feet in 1928), natural gasoline or petrol (19,100,000 gallons in 1929), iron 
ore (magnetite and hematite, 1,151,130 long tons in 1929), and pig-iron, 
14,068,194 long tons (1929) Pennsylvania has important quarries, cement 
works, and brick and tile works. The output of coke in 1928 was 16,917,355 
short tons ; cement, 41,161,019 barrels. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs, 1928, reports 19,764 
industrial establishments, with an aggregate capital of 5,261,381,600 dollars, 
employing 161,332 salaried officials and 1,237,970 wage-earners; salaries 
amounted to 411,180,600 dollars, and the wages to 1,623,187,000 dollars. 
The value of the output was 7.331,085,900 dollars. Metals and metal 
products had the largest value, 3,024,934,200 dollars. Then come textiles, 
1,212,080,200 dollars; mines and quarries, 670,532,000 dollars; food 
products, 631,204,500 dollars; chemicals, 443,384,200 dollars; paper and 
printing, 391,194,000 dollars; clay, glass and stone products, 229,217,900 
dollars ; leather and rubber products 228,045,300 dollars ; lumber i)roducts, 
130,506,400 dollars ; tobacco products, 113,247,700 dollars. Pennsylvania 
has 34*5 per cent, of the country’s blast furnace capacity, 36*4 per cent, of 
its iron and steel manufactures, 40 ’9 per cent of its silk manufactures. In 
1927 Federal census showed 17,314 establishments employing 987,414 
(wages, 1,315,993,319 dollars), using raw materials valued at 3,728,061,776 
dollars, and with output valued at 6,715,663,455 dollars. 

The total v-alue of imports at the port of Philadelphia for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1929, was 243,647,804 dollars, and of exports, 123,931,927 dollars. 
In 1928, the aggregate length of steam railroads within the State was 12,891 
miles, and the total of all tracks operated by electric railways, 4,106 miles. 

Roads, The State road system, not including township, city and 
borough roads and streets, has a mileage of 13,330 miles of which 9,166 
miles nave been hard-surfaced at an expenditure of 423,000,000 dollars. 

On June 30, 1930, 862 national banks had resources of 3,213,211,959 
dollars, demand deposits of 1,065,744,097 dollars; time deposits of 
1,129,211,635 dollars; 9 mutual savings banks had deposits of 466,768,043 
dollars ; 941 national and State banks and trust companies in the Federal 
Reserve system had loans of 2,362,296,000 dollars, investments of 
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1,437,522,000 dollars and deposits of 3,583,706,000 dollars. Postal savings 
deposits, June 30, 1929, amounted to 8,513,663 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various executive departments of the State. Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania State Manual. Biennial. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Browning (C. H.), Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania. Ardmore (Pa.), 1911. 

Bonehoo (G. P ), Pennsylvania, a history. 4 vols New York. 1926. 

Egle (W. H.), Illustrated History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 3rd ed. 
Philadelphia, 1883. 

Faris (John T.), Seeing Pennsylvania, New York, 1921. 

Fisher (S. G.), Making of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 1908. 

Oruber (C. L.), Government of the United States and of Pennsylvania, Kutztown (Pa.), 

1909 

Higby (C. D.), Government of Pennsylvania and the Nation. New York, 1908 
Jenkins (Howard M.), Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal. 3 vols. Philadelphia, 1908. 
Johnson (Amtndus), Swedish Settlement on the Delaware. Philadelphia, 1911. 

Jordan (J. W.), Encyclopaedia of Pennsylvania biography. 17 vols. New York, 
1914.192 k. 

Maltby (A. E.), American Citizen in Pennsylvania ; the Government of the State and of 
the Nation New York, 1910. 

Martin (A. E ) and Shcnk (H. H.), Pennsylvania History : Told by Contemporaries. 
London, 1925 

McClure (A. K ), Old Tune Notes of Pennsylvania. 2 vols Winston, 1905. 

Penned (Elizabeth R.), Our Philadelphia. New York, 1914. 

Pennj/jprtcfcer (S. W.), Pennsylvania m American History. New York, 1910. — Pennsyl- 
vania the Keystone yhiladelplna, 1914. 

Shackleton (R ), The Book of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1919. 

ShiTOwei (L. H.), Short History of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1910.— Government of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1908. 

Sipe(Q. H.), Indun Chiefs of Pennsylvania. Butler, 1927.— Indian Wars of Pennsyl- 
vania Harrisburg, 1929. 

Swank (J M.), Progressive Pennsylvania. New York, 1908. 

Wharton (Anne H.), In Old Pennsylvania Towns London, 1920. 

Widden (G. C ) and Sohojff (W. H.), Pennsylvania and its Manifold Activities. Inter- 
national Congress of Navigation. Philadelphia, 1912. 

Wyer (8. S ), The Smithoniaii institution s study of natural resources, applied to 
Pennsylvania's resources. Columbus (Ohio), 1922 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Constitution and Government. — The earliest settlers in the region 
which now forms the State of Rhode Island were colonists from Massachusetts 
who had been driven forth on account of their non-acceptance of the pre- 
vailing religious beliefs. The first of the settlements was made in 1636, and 
their numbers and importance quickly increased, settlers of every creed being 
welcomed. In 1647, a patent was granted for the government of the settle- 
ments, and on July 8, 1663, a charter was executed recognising the settlers 
as forming a body corporate and politic by the name of the English Colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. On May 29, 1790, the State 
accepted the Federal Constitution and entered the Union as one of the 13 
original States. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House ot 
Representatives. The Senate has 42 members, besides the Lieutenant- 
Governor who is ex oficio President of the Senate. The House of ReprOvSenta- 
tives consists of 100 members. Every citizen, 21 years of age, who has 
resided in the State for 2 years, and is duly registered, is qualified to vote. 

(jO'yernor.— Norman S. Case, 1931-33 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. —Ernest L. Sprague. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 8 
Representatives. 
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The State is divided into 5 counties and 39 cities and towns. The State 
Capital is Providence. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, i,300 square miles, of which 
nearly 246*9 square miles are water. Population according to Federal 
Census, April 1, 1930, 687,497, an increase of 83,100, or 13*7 per cent, since 
1920. Population of census years : — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1820 

79,457 

3,602 

83,059 

76-6 

1906 • 

470,736 

9,247 

480,082 

455*4 

1910 

533;081 

9,629 

542,610 

508*6 

1915 • 

584,365 

11,621 

695,986 

658 5 

1920 

594,361 

10,036 

604,397 

566*4 

1925 > 

668,377 

10,883 

679,260 

645*1 


A Including Indians and Asiatics. - State Census 


Marriages in 1929 were 5,403 ; divorces, 840. 

In 1925, the population by sex and birth was — 





Indian, Chinese, 


“ 

White 

Negro 

Japanese |iul 
all others 

Total 

Male 

329,963 

5,520 

476 

336,959 

Female . 

337,823 

5,363 

115 

343,301 

Total 

067,786 

10,883 

691 

679,260 


The foreign-born whites in 1925 numbered 181,072, of whom 26,885 were 
English, 6,524 Scottish, 19,800 Irish, 5,303 English Canadian, 35,548 French 
Canadian, 34,671 Italian and 3,243 German. The urban population in 1925 
was 97*7 per cent, of the whole, and the Negro population 1*6 percent. 

The chief cities are Providence, which (1930) had a population of 252,981 ; 
Pawtucket, 77,149 ; Woonsocket, 49,376 ; Newport, 27,612 ; Warwick, 
23,159 ; West Warwick, 17,697 ; Central Falls, 25,898 ; Cranston, 42,911 ; 
E. Providence, 30,252 ; Westerly, 10,966. 

The principal religious bodies are Catholic with 325,375 members in 1926, 
Protestant Episcopal (36,197), Jewish congregations (24,034), Congi’cgational , 
and Methodist. Total, all denominations, 452,044. 

In 1929-30, the 2,553 public elementary schools had 2,950 teachers and 
92,850 enrolled pupils. There are 423 high school buildings and 13 junior 
high schools. Teachers, 925 ; enrolment, 21,624. Local expenditures for 
schools for the school year ending June 30, 1930, totalled 11,699,000 dollars ; 
State expenditures for public schools were 1,735,159 dollars. Total e:y)endi- 
tures on education, 1 3, 434, 1 59 dollars. The State maintains a College of Educa- 
tion with 54 professors and teachers and 600 students (1929-30), and a State 
College with 53 professors and 608 students (1929-30). Brown University at 
Providence, founded in 1764, is under Baptist control. In 1929-30, it had 
110 professors, 39 instructors, and 2,200 students. Providence College, 
at Providence, founded in 1928-29 under Roman Catholic administration, 
has 25 professsors and 800 students. 

Finance and Defence. — State’s fiscal year now ends June 30 ; for the 
7 months of 1929-30, receipts and payments were as follows : — 
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Cash on hand November 30, 1929 
Receipts to June 30, 1930 


Dollars 

6,263,765 

7,222,223 


Total . 

Payments, 7 months 


13,485,988 

7,228,216 


Balance, June 30, 1930 . . . 6,257,772 

The net bonded debt of the State on November 30, 1929, amounted to 
18,399,146 dollais. The assessed value of the property within the State in 
1929 was as follows Real property, 918,332,791 dollars ; personal property, 
475,409,350 dollars; total, 1,393,742,141 dollars* 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 143 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,703 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Rhode Island is a manufacturing State, 
though there is a little farming. In 1929, it had 3,911 farms with an area of 
309,013 acres, of which 109,602 acres were improved land. The total value 
of all farm property in 1930 was 33,446,425 dollars. 

According to the Federal census returns, manufacturing establishments 
in the State in 1927 numbered 1,497 with 120,009 wage-earners, who 
earned 138,895,884 dollars; the materials used in the year were valued at 
313,107,075 dollars, and the output at 592,232,647 dollars. On June 30, 
1930, there were 2,176,020 spindles in the State (1,234,270 active) consuming 
(month, May, 1930), 9,667 bales of cotton. Active spindle hours, June, 
1930, 207,297,400. 

In 1929, the railroads within the State comprised 190 miles, of which 
186 were operated; there were 174 miles single track of electric railway. 
The State maintains 920 miles of highway, of which 512 miles are surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, Rhode Island had 10 national banks with 
resources of 62,900,000 dollars, demand deposits of 26,206,000 dollars and 
savings (or time) deposits of 15,679,000 dollars ; 33 National and State 
banks and trust companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and 
investments of 533,100,000 dollars and deposits of 499,700,000 dollars; 
mutual savings banks had deposits of 168,081,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Rhode Island Manual. Prepared by the Secretary of State. Providence. 

Book of Rhode Island. Issued by State Bureau of Information. Providence, 1930. 

Arnold (S A.), History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
(163()-1790). New York, 1874. 

Bartlett (J. R.) (Editor), Records of the Colony of Rhode Island, Providence, 1856-66. 

Chapin (H. M.), Documentary History. 2 vols. Providence, 191G. 

Field (E.) (Editor), State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations at the End of the 
Century. 8 vols. Boston, 1902 

Qreene (W. A.), Providence Plantations for 250 Years. Providence, 1886. 

Kirk (William), A Modern City Providence, Rhode Island, and its Activities. Chicago, 
1909. 

Palfrey (J. G.), History of New England. 5 vols. Boston, 1865-1890. 

Rickman (Irving B.), Rhode Island . Its Making and Meaning. 16S6-1688. 2 vols. 
New York, 1902.— Rhode Island : a Study in Separation. Boston, 1905. 

Staples (W. R.), Annals of the Town of Providence. Providence, 1843. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Constitution and Government.— South Carolina was one of the 
thirteen original States of the Union. The General Assembly consists of 
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a Senate of 46 members, elected for four years (half retiring biennially), 
and a House of Representatives of 124 members, elected for two years. 

All' citizens of the United States who have paid the poll tax and are 
registered have the right to vote. For registration, it is necessary to be able 
to read and write English, and to have paid the taxes, payable in the previous 
year, on property in the State assessed at 300 dollars or more. 

South Carolina is represented in the United States Congress by two 
Senators and seven Representatives. 

Governor . — Ibra 0. Blackwood, 1931-35 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — W. P. Blackwell. 

The State is divided into 46 counties. The capital is Columbia. 


Area* Population, Instruction.— Area, 30,989 square miles, of which 
494 square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,738,765, 
an increase of 55,041, or 3 3 per cent., since 1920. 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 


391,245 

604,332 

995,577 

32*6 


667,995 

782,321 

1,340,316 

44-4 

1910 

679,567 

835,843 

1,515,400 • 

49*7 

1920 

819,005 

864,719 

1,683,724 

65*2 


^ Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Marriages in 1928 were 25,026 ; divorces, none ; annulments 8. 
In 1920, the population by sex and birth was 


- 

White 

1 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

1 Total 

Male . 

415,823 

422,185 

1 140 

145 

838,293 

Female. 

1 402,715 

442,534 

23 

159 

845,431 

Total 

818,538 

864,719 

163 

304 

1,683,724 


The foreign-born white population in 1920 numbered 6,401 (0*4 per 
cent, of the total population of the State), of whom 1,079 (16*9 per cent.) 
were German, 491 (7*7 per cent.) English, 442 (6*9 per cent.) Irish, and 
1,187 (18 *5 percent.) Russian. Of the total population in 1920, 17*5 percent, 
were urban and 51*4 per cent. Negro. 

Large towns are: Charleston, with a population of 62,265 in 1930; 
Columbia (capital), 61,581 ; Greenville, 29,154 ; Spartanburg, 28,723. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are the Negro Baptists, 
with 235,227 members in 1926, Southern Baptists, 217,104, and Southern 
Methodists, 136,129. Total, all denominations, 873,528. 

School attendance is compulsory since 1922. There are separate schools 
for white and coloured children. In 1930, the 4,093 public schools of 
the State had 469,370 enrolled pupils (both white and negro) and 13,480 
teachers. The 302 public high schools had 40,020 pupils and 2,024 teachers. 
Expenditure on public school education in 1930 was 16,187,319 dollars. 
For higher instruction the State has the University of South Carolina, 
founded at Columbia in 1801, with, in 1930, 93 professors and 1,710 
students ; Clemson Agricultural College, founded in 1893, with 106 professors 
and 1,238 students as well as a number of smaller colleges. 
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Finance and Defence, — The receipts and expenditures for the nine 
months from January 1, 1930, to September 30, were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, January 1, 1930 9,205,827 

Receipts to September 80, 1930 .... 42,637,592 

Total 51,743,419 

Expenditure in the period 38,195,980 

Balance, September 30, 1930 .... 13,547,439 


On September 30, 1930, the funded debt amounted to 5,171,060 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 128 offieers, 1 warrant 
officer and 1,987 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — South Carolina is an agricultural State 
containing in 1925, 172,767 farms, more than half of which were negro farms. 
The farm area covered 10,638,900 acres, 5,035,956 aeres being crop 
land. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 523,084,383 dollars. 
About 68 per cent, of the area of the State is woodland. The ehief cereal 
crops in 1930 were wheat, 538,000 bushels; maize, 26,978,000 bushels; 
and oats, 9,996,000 bushels. Of greater importance is the cultivation of cotton, 
under which in 1930 were 2,193,000 aeres, yielding 1,040,000 bales of upland 
cotton. Under tobacco in 1930 were 129,000 acres, yielding 94,170,000 pounds, 
valued at 11,300,000 dollars. On January 1, 1930, the form animals in the 
State were 34,000 horses, 174,000 mules, 143,000 milch cows, 846,000 other 
cattle, 14,000 sheep, and 390,000 swine. National forest lands amount to 
42,378 acres. 

The minerals worked are phosphate rock, granite, clay products, gold, 
silver, manganese, iron ore, lime, and monazite in small quantities. 

The manufacturing establishments of the State in 1927 numbered 1,059 
with 108,992 wage-earners. The raw material used was valued at 206,772,453 
dollars, the wages paid amounted to 74,477,866 dollars, and the output 
to 358,334,205 dollars. There were 5,586,000, active spindles on July 31, 
1929, and the amount of cotton consumed was 1,302,000 bales. 

In 1928, the length of steam railway in thb State was 3,743 miles, and 
of electric railway 286 miles The State maintains 5,810 miles of highways, 
of which 4,657 miles are surfaced. 

South Carolina on December 31, 1929, had 47 national banks with resources 
of 121,200.000 dollars, demand deposits of 37,391,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 46,174,000 dollars; 217 national and State banks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 
168,600,000 and deposits of 178,100,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

McCrady (Edward), The History of South Carolina. New York and London, 1902. 

Ravenel (Mrs. St. J.), Charleston: The Place and the People. New York and London, 
1906. 

fra<«on(E. J.), Handbook of South Carolina. Columbia, 1908. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Government.— South Dakota was admitted into the Union on 
November 2, 1889. Pull rights of suffrage are enjoyed by all persons over 
21 years of age who are citizens of the United States, and have complied 
with certain residential qualifications. 

Legislative power is vested in a Senate and a House of Representatives ; 
but the people reserve the right of the initiative and referendum. The 
Senate consists of not less than 25 and not more than 46 members, and the 
House of Representatives of not less than 75, nor more than 135 members. 

Governor , — Warren E. Green, 1931-33 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Gladys Pyle. 

The State sends two Senators and three Representatives to the Federal 
Congress. For purposes of local government the State is divided into 64 
organised counties. The State Capital is Pierre (population, 1930, 3,659). 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 77,615 square miles, of 
which 747 square miles are water area. Public lands, unappropiiated on 
June 30, 1929, totalled 402,670 acres. The area of the Indian reservation 
in 1929 was 412 square miles, having a population of 23,518 Indians. 

Federal Census population on April 1, 1930, 692,849, an increase of 
56,302, or 8*8 per cent., since 1920. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

' White 

Coloured 

ToUl 

Per sq. mile 

1890 1 

1 828,010 

20,590 

348,600 

4-5 

1900 

380,714 

20,856 

401,570 

62 

1910 

! 663,771 

20,117 

683,889 

7-6 

1920 

1 619,147 

17,400 

636,547 

8*3 


Marriages in 1928 were 6,738 ; divorces, 750 ; annulments, 5. 
In 1920, the population by sex and race was as follows : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

! Indian 

Total 

Male . 

828,197 

475 

153 

8,295 

387,120 

Female 

290,960 

357 

81 

8,089 

299,427 

Total 

619,147 

832 

184 

16,884 

636,547 


The State Census of 1925 showed 71,399 (being 10*4 per cent, of the 
total population of the State) were foreign-born whites. The urban 
population formed 17*5 per cent, and the Negro population 0*07 per cent, 
of the whole in 1925. 

The population of the chief cities in the State, according to the Federal 
Census of April 1, 1930, was : Sioux Falls, 33,362 ; Aberdeen, 16,465 ; 
Huron, 10,946 ; Mitchell, 10,942; Watertown, 10,214 ; Rapid City, 10,404 ; 
Yankton, 6,072 ; Lead, 5,733. 

The religious bodies with most numerous adherents are, in their order : 
Roman Catholic, with 97,077 members in 1926, Norwegian Lutherans 
(41,778), Methodist (29,514), Congregational, and Protestant Episcopal. 
Total, all denominations, 294,622. 
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Elementary and secondary education are free to all from 6 to 21 years of 
age. Between the ages of 8 and 16 attendance at a public day school is 
compulsory on all not otherwise taught. In the 4,796 elementary schools 
in 1928-29, there were 136,501 pupils and 7,122 teachers ; 412 secondary 
schools had 1,630 teachers and 27,926 pupils. State educational institutions 
in 1928-29 were four Normal Schools with an enrolment of 3,656 students ; 
a School of Mines, established 1885, with 387 students ; an Agricultural 
College with 1,028 students ; the State University, founded at Vermilion in 
1882, 1,063 students. There are six small denominational colleges. 

The Government maintains three Indian Schools in the State, at Flan- 
dreau. Rapid City, and Pierre. Total expenditure on education (1928-29), 
18,274,766 dollars. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year ended June 30, 1930, the receipts 


and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on June 30, 1929 8,413,124 

Receipts for 1929-30 23,787,862 


Total 32,200,986 

Disbursements for 1929-30 21,781,927 


Balance on June 30, 1930 10,419,059 


The State debt on Juno 30, 1929, consisted of Highway bonds, 
3,000,000 dollars ; soldier bonus bonds, 6,000,000 dollars ; internal im- 
provements, 2,000,000 dollars; land settlement bonds, 460,000 dollars; 
rural credits, 43,656,000 dollars ; total, 55,106,000 dollars. 

The assessed valuation of all the property of the State in 1930 was 
1,689,898,995 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 101 oflScers 2 warrant 
officers and 1,231 men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1925, there were 79, 537 farms, with an 
acreage of 32,017,986, of which 16,440,746 acres were crop lands. The total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 1,658,921,488 dollars. The yield of 
wheat in 1930 amounted to 40,840,000 bushels; corn, 76,958,000 bushels ; 
oats, 64,844,000 bushels ; barley, 42,570,000 bushels ; rye, 5,800,000 bushels ; 
flax-seeds, 3,484,000 bushels; potatoes, 3,445,000 bushels. Total national 
forest area in 1929, 1,067,326 acres. The live-stock within the State on 
January 1, 1930, consisted of 586,000 horses ; 20,000 mules ; 528,000 dairy 
cows ; 1,666,000 other cattle ; 1,067,000 sheep ; 2,282,000 swine. The wool- 
clip amounted to 6,352,000 pounds of wool in 1929. 

The mineral products of the State include gold, silver, lead, copper, clays 
and building stones of various sorts. In the north-western part of the 
State there are considerable lignite coalfields. In 1929, gold output was 
312,328 ounces, valued at 6,456,400 dollars, and silver, 84,465 ounces, 
valued at 45,020 dollars. Total value of mineral products, 1928, was 
9,443,488 dollars. 

The chief manufacturing industries of the State are the making of butter, 
cheese, and flour and grist milling. In 1927, there were 472 industrial 
establishments, employing 5,551 w^age-earners^ who earned 6,785,893 dollars, 
he cost of materials being 63,619,877 dollaw and the value of the output 
8,001,153 dollars. 
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In 1929, the steam railways of the State were 4,236 miles in length, 
besides 16 miles of electric railway. The State maintains 5,975 miles of 
highways, of which 3,413 arc surfaced. 

South Dakota had on December 31, 1929, 92 national banks with 81,600,000 
dollars in resources, demand deposits of 86,464,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 28,901 000 dollars ; 387 national and State banks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 
137,500,000 dollars and deposits of 149,800,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

Legislative Manual and Constitution, issued biennially by the Secretary of State. Pierre. 

Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction Pierre, 

Annual Review of the Progress of South Dakota Department of History. Pierre 

Department of History Collections. Vols. I. — XITI Department of History. Pierre. 

Peterson’s Historical Atlas of South Dakota. Vermilion. 

Fox (L. K.), Who’s Who Among South Dakotans. Pierre, 1927. 

Johmon (U. B.), A Republic of Friends. Pierre, 1912. 

Kingsbury (G. W ), History of Dakota Territorv. New York, 1915. 

O'Harra^ Handbook of the Black Hills. Rapid City, 1927. 

Ransom (F. L.), The Sunshine State. Chicago, 1912. 

Robinson Encyclopaidia of South Dakota. Sioux Falls, 1925.— Brief History of 
South Dakota. New Yoik, 1927. 


TENNESSEE. 

Constitution and Government. — Tennessee was admitted into the 
Union on June 1, 1796. The General Assembh^ consists of a Senate of 38 
members elected for two years, and a House of Representatives of 99 members 
elected also for two years. 

No clergyman of any denomination is eligible to either House. Qualified 
as electors are (with the usual exceptions) all citizens who have resided 
in the State 12 months and in the county six months next before the election 
and have paid the poll-tax. 

Tennessee is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Represent- 
atives, 

GoxerTwr . — Henry H. Horton, 1931-33. 

Secretary of State . — Ernest N. Haston. 

The State is divided into 95 counties. The State Capital is Nashville. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 42,022 square miles (335 
square miles water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,616,556, an 
increase of 278,671, or 11 ’9 per cent., since 1920. 

In four census years the population was as follows : — 


Years 

White* 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

1,139,208 

403,161 

1,642,359 

87-0 

1900 

1,640,373 

480,243 

2,020,618 

48*6 

1910 

1.711,701 

473,088 

2,184,789 

62*4 

1920 

1,886,127 

451,758 

2,887,886 

66*1 


* Including Asiatics and Indians. 

Marriages in 1928^were 33,672 ; divorces, 4,985 ; annulments, 10. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

951,224 1 

222,639 

71 

33 

1,178,967 

Female . 

934,769 1 

229,119 

7 

23 

1,163,918 

* Total . 

1,885,993 

451,768 

78 

50 

2,337,885 


The foreign-born whites numbered, in 1920, 15,478 (being 0*7 per cent, of 
the total population of the State), of whom 2,159 (13*9 per cent.) were 
German, 1,291 (8‘3 per cent.) Irish, 1,665 (10*8 per cent.) English, 2,079 
(13 ’4 per cent.) Italian, and 2,262 (14*6 per cent.) Russian. Of the total 
population in 1920, 261 per cent, were urban and 19*3 per cent. Negro. 

The cities, with population in 1930, are : Memphis, 253,143 ; Nashville 
(capital), 153,866; Chattanooga, 119,798; Knoxville, 105,802 ; Johnson 
City, 26,080 ; Jackson, 22,172. 

The leading leligious bodies are the Southern Baptists, with 271,921 
members in 1926, Southern Methodists (189,830), Negro Baptists (138,605), 
Presbyterians, Disciples of Christ, and Roman Catholics. Total, all 
denominations, 1,018,033. 

School attendance is now compulsory throughout the State and the 
employment of children under 16 years of age in workshops, factories 
or mines is illegal. There are separate schools for white and for coloured 
children. In 1930, the 6,725 public elementary and secondary schools had 
625,493 enrolled pupils with 18,282 teachers. Total expenditure for main- 
tenance of public schools for year ending June, 1930, 20,613,994 dollars. There 
are in the State 5 public normal schools with 185 teachers and 8,881 pupils in 
1930. Higher education is provided in 26 universities and colleges, the more 
important of which (1930) are 


Begun 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1867 

University of Chattanooga (M.E.) 

80 

413 

1794 

University of Tennessee at Knoxville (State) . 

457 

3,556 

1866 

Fisk University at Nashville (Negro). 

44 

552 

1875 

Vanderbilt University at Nashville (non-sectarian) . 

860 

1,500 

1842 

Cumberland University at Lebanon (Presb.) . 

21 

600 

1868 

University of the South, Sewanee (P.B.) 

Maryville College, Maryville (Presb.) 

42 

826 

1819 

43 

786 

1875 

George Peabody C!ollege for Teachers 

188 

‘ 2,662 


Finance and Defence. — For the biennium ending June 30, 1930, the 
revenue and expenditure were ; — 

Dollars 


Balance, July 1, 1928 
Receipts, 1928-30 . 


10,629,988 

128,410,738 


Total 139,040,726 

Disbursements, 1928-80 . . 114,293,094 


Balance, July 1, 1930 


24,747,632 
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The funded debt on June 80, 1930, amounted to 34,079,000 dollars. 
The assessed value of all property (1926) was 1,724,111,071 dollars (real 
property, 1,281,876,205 dollars, personal property, 170,110,625 dollars, 
railroads and public utilities, 272,124,241 dollars). 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 189 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,286 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — in 1926, there were 262,669 farms in the 
State with an acreage of 17,901,139, of which 7,688,606 acres were crop^ 
land. Total value of all farm property in 1925 was 883,646,221 dollars. 
The most important crop is maize, amounting in 1930 to 41,102,000 
bushels. The wheat yield was 3,542,000 bushels. Oats, hay, potatoes 
and sweet potatoes, pease, sorghum, and other products are grown, 
the physical conditions permitting a great diversity of crops. Peanuts 
are grown in the Tennessee valley. The cotton crop for 1930 covered 

1.227.000 acres and yielded 400,000 bales. The tobacco crop (1930) 
from 161,800 acres was 120,903,000 pounds valued at 19,465,000 dollars. 
Fruit-trees and small fruits (notably strawberries) are cultivated. There are 
important forest products from about 27,300 square miles of woodland. 
The area of national forest lands (June 30, 1929) was 372,958 acres. 
Stock-raising in the State is falling off. On January 1, 1930, the domestic 
animals consisted of 192,000 horses, 320,000 mules, 456,000 milch cows, 

997.000 other cattle, 366,000 sheep, and 741,000 swine. 

The most important mineral product of Tennessee is coal. The coal- 
fields have an area of about 4,400 square miles, and in 1929 produced 

5.750.000 short tons. Other mineral products (1929) arc iron-ore (101,796 
long tons), copper (16,374,261 pounds in 1928), zinc, gold, silver (96,146 
ounces), clay products (4,030,251 dollars in 1928), sandstone, marble, and 
limestone. Pig iron production, 1929, was 104,985 tons, valued at 1,938,238 
dollars. Total value of mineral products in 1928, exclusive of pig-iron, 
was 38,789,242 dollars. 

Tho manufacturing industries include iron and steel working, but are 
mainly concerned with agricultural products. Flour-milling, lumbering, the 
manufacture of cotton-seed oil and cake, the preparation of leather and of 
tobacco are processing. There are also textile manufactures. On July 31, 
1929, the Statehad 617,000 active cotton spindles, consuming 176,000 bales. 

Census of manufactures, 1927, showed 2,098 manufacturing establish- 
ments, employing 114,968 wage-earners, who received wages of 101,197,846 
dollars ; cost of materials used, 351,436,325 dollars ; value of output, 
614,040,524 dollars. 

The Mississippi and Tennessee rivers are natural waterways, and the State 
contains (1928) 4,008 miles of steam railway, besides 607 miles of 
electric railway. The State maintains 6,870 miles of highways, of which 
4,634 miles are surfaced. 

On December 31, 1929, Tennessee had 99 national banks with resources of 

342.100.000 dollars, demand deposits of 112,614,000 dollars and time 
deposits of 108,866,000 dollars ; 484 national and State banks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 

429.900.000 dollars and deposits of 403,600,000 dollars. 

Books of Seference. 

The Beports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Kami (T.), Civil Government of Tennessee. Philadelphia, 1897. 
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TEXAS. 

In 1836, Texas declared its independence of Mexico, and after maintaining 
an independent existence, as the Republic of Texas, for 10 years, it was on 
December 29, 1846, received as a State into the American Union. 

Government. — The Legislature consists of a Senate of 31 members 
elected for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and 
a House of Representatives of 150 members elected for two years. Qualified 
electors are all citizens resident in the State one year and in the district or 
county six months next before the election, but persons subject to the 
poll-tax must have paid their tax prior to February 1 of the year in which 
they desire to vote. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 18 Represen- 
tatives. 

Oovemor, — Ro=5S D. Sterling, 1931-33 (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum. 

The State is divided into 254 counties. The State Capital is Austin. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 265,896 square miles (in- 
cluding 3,498 square miles of water). Census population April 1, 1930, 
5,824,715, an increase of 1,161,487, or 24*9 per cent., since 1920. 

Population for the four census years was as follows : — 


Years 

White • 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1890 

1,747,356 

488,171 

2,235,527 

8‘6 

1900 

2,427,988 

620,722 

3,048,710 

11*6 

1910 

3,206,493 

690,049 

3,896,542 

14'8 

1920 

3,921,534 

741,694 

4,663,228 

17*8 


• Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Marriages in 1928 were 76,340; divorces, 18,073 ; annulments, 155. 
In 1920, the population by sex and birth was i — 


- 

White ' 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . 

Female 

2,036,519 

1,882,646 

371,474 

370,220 

1,048 

212 

1,181 

928 

2,409,222 

2,264,006 

Total . 

3,918,165 

741,694 

1,260 

2,109 

4,663,228 


Of the total number (1920) 360,619, or 7*7 per cent., were foreign-born 
whites, 249,662 (69*2 per cent.) being Mexican, 31,062 (8*6 per cent.) 
German, 6,441 (r8 per cent.) Austrian, and 7,686 (2T per cent.) English; 
of the total 32-4 per cent, were urban and 15*9 per cent. Negro. Indian 
population, 1929, was 2,359. 

The largest cities of the State with census population in 1930, are ; — 


Houston . . 292,352 
Dallas . . . 260,475 

San Antonio . 231,542 
Fort Worth . 163,447 


El Paso . . . 102,421 

Beaumont . , 57,732 

Austin . . . 53,120 

Galveston . . 52,938 


Waco . . . 52,848 
Port Arthur . 50,902 

Wichita Falls , 43,690 
Amarillo. . . 43,132 


The largest religious bodies are the Roman Catholic, with 555,899 
members in 1926, Southern Baptists (465,274), Southern Methodists (380,453), 
Evangelical Lutheran, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian. 
Total, all denominations, 2,280,366. 
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School attendance is compulsory for children from 8 to 14 years of age. 
Separate schools are provided for white and coloured children. In 19^-28, 
the public elementary schools had 1,016,464 enrolled pupils and ^,968 
teachers ; the public high schools had 216,232 pupils, and 9,764 teachers. 
There are also 9 teachers* colleges with (1928) 760 teachers and 20,383 
students. The total net amount expended on all public schools for all State 
and local purposes for 1928 was 65,918,000 dollars. For superior instruction 
there are numerous institutions, the principal of which (1929) are : — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Control 

Professors 

Student 

1883 

University of Texas, Austin . 

State 

425 

6,713 

1876 

Agr and Mech. Coll., College Station . 

State 

192 

2,^00 

1902 

College of Industrial Arts, Denton . 

State 

182 

1,794 

1845 

Baylor University, Waco 

Baptist 

82 

1,944 

1845 

Baylor College, Belton .... 

Baptist 

60 

1,082 

1873 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth . 

Christian 

125 

1,687 

1911 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas . 

Methodist 

135 

2,669 

1889 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood 

Baptist 

30 

626 

1873 

South-Western University, Georgetown 

Methodist 

36 

507 

1849 

Austin College, Sherman 

Presb. 

14 

8^2 

1891 

Texas Women’s College, Fort Worth 

Methodist 

29 

529 

1912 

Rice Institute, Houston .... 

— 

91 

1,809 

1889 

Daniel Baker College, Hrownwood . 

Presb. 

17 

482 

1924 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock , 

State 

127 

2,088 

1879 

Prairie View State Normal and Industrial 





College, Prairie Vievsr (for coloured) • 

State 

95 

2,187 

1906 

Christian College, Abilene 

Church of 





Christ 

30 

620 

1891 

Simmons University, Abilene 

Baptist 

60 

986 


Finance and Defence.— The 

sources in the year ending August 31 

Balance, Sept. 1, 1928 . 
Receipts, 1928-29 . 

Total . 

Disbursements, 1928-29 . 


receipts and disbursements from all 
1929, were ; — 

Dollars 

. 19,348,702 
. 109,012,363 


. 128,361,055 
. 109,535,250 


Balance, Aug. 31, 1929 


18,825,805 


The bonded debt, August 31, 1929, amounted to 4,002,200 dollars. In 
1929 the total assessed value of all property was 4,210,105,462 dollars. 

The National Ouard on July 31, 1930, consisted of 586 officers, 10 
warrant officers and 7,561 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry.— Texas is one of the most important 
agricultural States of the Union. In 1925, it had 465,646 farms. Total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 3,471,867,466 dollars. There are 
2,950,488 acres of irrigable lands in Texas, of which around 850,000 
acres are irrigated. The chief crops in 1930 were (in bushels) 
maize, 91,408,000; wheat, 28,270,000; oats, 46,640,000 ; rice, 

8.463.000 ; potatoes, 3,674,000 ; sweet potatoes, 7,630,000. Cotton 
in 1930 covered 16,975,000 acres and yielded 4,100,000 bales. Other 
products are peanuts, pecans, grain sorghum (46,816,000 bushels, value 

23.860.000 dollars), vegetables, and fruits (especially peaches, oranges, and 
grape-fruit). The State has a very great livestock industry ; on January 1, 
1930, it contained 682,000 horses, 1,011,000 mules, 974,000 milch cows, 
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5.677.000 other cattle, 6,560,000 sheep, and 1,028,000 swine. The wool- 
clip in 1929 amounted to 39,882,000 pounds ; mohair produced in 1928, 

12.330.000 pounds. 

The chief mineral products are petroleum, sulphur, natural gas, cement, 
and quicksilver. In 1929, 298,441,000 barrels of petroleum were produced 
(in 1928, 257,320,000 barrels) ; natural gasoline or petrol, 422,300,000 gallons, 
valued at 25,930,000 dollars. Some quicksilver is produced ; output in 1928 
was 1,340,622 fine ounces. In 1928, Texas produced 301,990,000. Jf. cubic 
feet of natural gas ; coal (1,000,000 short tons) ; cement (7,374,428 
barrels) ; salt, sulphur, gypsum, granite, sandstone, and limestone are also 
produced. Western Texas has extensive undeveloped potash fields. Total 
value of mineral products in 1928, 378,616,955 dollars. 

In 1927, there were in the State 4,065 manufacturing establishments with 
116,763 wage-earners. The amount paid in wages was 130,408,661 dollars. 
The cost of material used was 842,927,286 dollars, and the value of the 
output was 1,206,579,962 dollars. 

A large trade passes through the port of Galveston, which is by far the 
most important outlet for the cotton grown in the United States, and as 
a commercial port is now second only to New York. Imports in the 
calendar year 1929, 30,634,737 dollars ; exports, 573,566,559 dollars. A 
permanent causeway over 2 miles in length now connects Galveston with the 
mainland. The steam railways in the State (January 1, 1929) have a total 
mileage of 16,727 miles (mam lines). There are 1,518 miles of electric inter- 
urban railway in active operation in Texas. The State maintains 18,728 
miles of highways, of which 10,749 miles are surfaced. 

There are 1,047 miles of navigable water in the rivers of Texas. The 
long coast-line with its good harbour facilitates traffic by sea. The Houston 
Ship Channel (60 miles long), connecting Houston with the Gulf of Mexico, 
makes that city the largest inland cotton market of the world. 

Texas had on December 31, 1929, 609 national banks with resources 
of 1,124,400,000 dollars, demand deposits of 543,969,000 dollais and time 
deposits of 190,410,000 dollars; 1,308 national and State banks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 

1.036.400.000 dollars, and deposits of 1,030,200,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Tlie Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State 

Bizzcll (W. B.). Rural Texas. New York, 1924 

Gannett (H.), Gazetteer of Texas 2nd Ed. Washington, D C., 1904 

Garrison (Q.V.), Texas. In ‘ American Commonwealths ’ Senes. Boston, Mass., 1903. 

McConnell (W. J.), Social Cleavages in Texas : A Study of the Proposed Division of the 
State. New York, 1925. 

MeElroy (R M.), The Winning of the Far West. London, 1915. 

Simonds (F. W ), The Geo.'raphy of Texas. Boston, Mass., 1905. 

Wooten (D. G.) (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texarf, 1685-1897. 2 vols. Dallas, 
Texas, 1898. • 

Texas Almanac. Dallas, Texas. Annual. 


UTAH. 

Constitution and Governinent.~Utah, which had been acquired by 
the United States during the Mexican war, was, in 1847, settled by 
Mormons, and on Sept. 9, 1860, organised as a Territory. It was admitted 
as a State into the Union on Jan. 4, 1896. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives ; but 
the Constitution provides foi the initiative and referendum. 
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The Senate (in part renewed every two years) consists of 20 members, 
elected for four years ; the House of Representatives has 66 members 
elected for two years. Qualified as electors are all citizens, male or female, 
who, not being idiots, insane or criminals, have resided one year in the State, 
four months in the county, and 60 days in the precinct preceding the election. 

Governor. — Geo. H. Dern, 1931-33 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Milton H. Welling. 

There are 29 counties in the State. The Capital is Salt Lake City. 

Area and Population. — Area, 84,990 square miles, of which 2,806 
square miles are water. The area of the Indian reservations in 1929 was 
531 square miles, and the population, 1,553 Indians. 

Census population on April 1, 1930, 507,847, an increase of 58,451, or 13 
per cent, since 1920. 

The population at the date of four preceding Federal censuses was ; — 


Tears 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. 

1 Mile 

Years ' 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1890 

205,925 

4,854 

4,284 

210,779 

2 6 

1910 

3 66,. 583 

6,768 

873,851 

4*5 

1900 

1 

272,465 

276,749 

3*4 i 

1 

1920 

441,901 

7,495 

449,896 

5 5 


Marriages in 1928 were 6,844 ; divorces, 1,022 ; annulments, 31. 
In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

227,282 

834 

2,543 

1 442 

232,051 

Female 

214,069 

612 

795 

1,269 

217,345 

Total . 

441,901 

1,446 

8,838 

2,711 

449,396 


Of the total in 1920, 66,455 (12*6 per cent.) were foreign-born whites, of 
whom 14,839 (26*0 per cent.) were English, 3,589 (6*4 per cent.) German, 
8,029 (5*4 percent.) Greek, 6,073 (10*8 per cent.) Swedes, 1,207(2*1 per cent.) 
Irish, 6970 (12*3 per cent.) Danes, and 3,225 (5*7 per cent.) Italian. Of 
the total population in 1920, 48*0 per cent, were urban and 0*3 per cent. 
Negro. 

The largest city is Salt Lake City with a population of 140,267 according 
to the census of 1930. Ogden had 40,272 ; Provo, 14,766 ; and Logan, 9,979. 

Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) form about 91 per cent, of the Church 
membership of the State with 337,200 members in 1926 out of a total, for 
all denominations, of 369,691. There are Catholics (14,595), Protestant 
Episcopalians (3,837), Presbyterians, Methodists, and others in small 
numbers. 

Instruction. — School attendance is compulsory for children from 8 to 
16 years of age. 

For the school year ending June 30, 1929, the total expenditures for 
elementary and secondary education amounted to 11,869,723 dollars. During 
the same year there were enrolled 107,259 p^ils in the 526 elementary 
schools and 29,990 in the 153 high .schools. There were 2,953 elementary 
teachers and 1,515 high school teachers. 
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The University of Utah (1860), Salt Lake City, during the school year 
1929, had 198 instructors and 3,317 regular students. The Agricultural 
College of Utah, Logan (1890), during the same year, had 88 instructors 
and 1,383 regular students. The Mormon Church maintains the Brigham 
Young University at Provo (1875), with 95 instructors and 1,497 students 
and five other colleges. Other denominations also maintain colleges in the 
State. 


Finance and Defence.— For the year ending June 30, 1930, the 
revenue and expenditure were : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand, July 1, 1929 .... 1,977,220 

Receipts for 1929-30 16,617,723 


Total 18,594,943 

Total disbursements for 1929-30 . . . 16,156,261 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1930 .... 2,438,682 


The bonded debt of the State on July 1, 1930, amounted to 10,260,000 
dollars. 

The assessed valuation of real and of personal property in 1929 was 
700,705,295 dollars. 

The National Guard on October 1, 1930, consisted of 120 officers, 2 warrant 
oflicers and 1,246 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry.— The area of unappropriated and unre- 
served lands within the State on June 30, 1930, was 23,881,445 acres, of 
which 12,378,068 acres were surveyed. The State contained 7,981,730 acres 
of national forest in 1929. In 1925, it had 25,992 farms with a total area 
of 5,000,724 acres, of which 1,424,686 acres were crop land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 250,317,551 dollars. 

In 1930, the chief crops were wheat, 6,999,000 bushels ; oats, 2,810,000 
bushels; potatoes, 3,660,000 bushels; hay, 1,580,000 tons. Maize, barley, 
and rye are also grown. Much attention is paid to vegetables and fruit 
trees. There is a considerable live-stock industry. On January 1, 1930, the 
numbers were; horses and mules 99,000, milch cows 100,000, other cattle 
444,000, sheep 2,355,000, swine 70,000. The wool clip (1929) yielded 

19.764.000 pounds of wool. 

In 1929 the principal minerals were gold (240,420 fine ounces, valued 
at 4,803,000 dollars), silver (17,749,000 fine ounces, valued at 9,478,000 
dollars), copper (320,193,000 pounds); coal (5,102,458 tons) ; lead (143,408 
short tons), gypsum and salt. Other products are sulphur, zinc (100,400,000 
pounds), and asphalt. Total value of mineral production, 1928, 97,381,148 
dollars ; total, 1929, appioximately 120,000,000 dollars. 

In 1927, there were 566 manufacturing establishments with 13,585 
wage-earners, who earned 16,688,574 dollars. The cost of material used 
was valued at 120,567,348 dollars, and the value of the output was 
168,118,376 dollars. 

In 1930, the State had 1,807 miles of main line railways, and 279 miles 
f electric railway. The State maintains 3,468 miles of highway, of which 
,643 miles are surfaced. 

Utah on December 31, 1929, had 20 national banks with resources of 

68.601.000 dollars, demand deposits of 30,592,000 dollars and time deposits 
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of 14,678,000 dollars ; 104 national and State banks and trust companies in 
the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 161,700,000 
dollars and deposits of 139,800,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics. Salt Lake City. 

Young {Ij. B.), The Founding of Utah. New York, 1924. 


VEEMONT. 

Constitutioil and Government. — Vermont was admitted into the 
Union as a State on February 18, 1791. The first Constitution was established 
by Convention at Windsor, July 2, 1777, a second in 1786, and in 1793 a 
new Constitution was adopted which, with amendments, is still in force. 
Amendments are proposed by two-thirds vote of the Senate each decen- 
nium, and must be accepted by two sessions of the Legislature before being 
submitted to popular vote. The State Legislature, consisting of a Senate of 
30 members and a House of Representatives of 248 members, meets in 
January in odd numbered years. Electors are all citizens of the United 
States who possess certain residential qualifications and have taken the 
freeman’s oath set forth in the Constitution. 

The State sends two Senators and two Representatives to the United States 
Congress. 

Governor . — Stanley C. Wilson, 1931-33 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Rawson C. Myrick. 

The State Capital is Montpelier Census of 1930). The State is 

divided into fourteen counties, and 248 towns and cities. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 9,664 square miles, of which 
440 square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 359,611, 
an increase of 7,183, or 2 per cent, since 1920. Population at four census 
years was as follows. 


Years 

White ' 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

1 331,229 

1,057 

332,286 

86*4 

1900 

842 815 

826 

843,641 

37*7 

1910 

354,335 

1,621 

855,956 

39-0 

1920 

351,856 

572 

862,428 

38-6 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


The population in 1920 according to sex and race was ; — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

178,604 

820 

15 

15 

178,864 

Female 

178,818 

252 

— 

9 

178,574 

Total 1920 . 

861,817 

672 

15 

24 

352,428 


In 1920, the foreign-bom white population numbered 44,626, or 12 6 
per cent, of the total population of the State. Of these, 14,181 (31*8 per 
cent.) were Canadian French, 10,687 (24 per cent.) Canadian English, 2,884 
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Irish, 2,197 English, 1,854 Scottish, and 4,067 (9*1 per cent.) Italian. 
Of the population in 1920, 31*2 per cent, were urban and 0*2 per cent. Negro. 
The largest cities are Burlington, with a population in 1930 of 24,789 ; 
Rutland, 17,315 ; Barre, 11,307. 

Maniages in 1928 were 2,997 ; divorces, 396. 

The principal religious denominations are : Roman Catholic with 89,424 
members in 1926, Congregational (20,915), Methodist (16,950), Baptist, 
Protestant Episcopal, and Universalist, in the order given. Total, all 
denominations, 161,123. 

School attendance during the full school term is compulsory for children 
from 6 to 16 years of age. No child under 16 who has not completed the 
first two years of the junior high school course may be employed in certain 
designated employments. In 1929-30, the 2,094 public elementary schools 
had 2,399 teachers and 54,127 enrolled pupils; the 95 high schools had 
569 teachers and 11,600 pupils ; the 4 normal schools had 25 teachers and 
386 students. The University of Vermont (1800) had, 1929, 201 instractors 
and 1,210 students; Middlebury College (1800) had 57 instructors and 637 
students ; Norwich University (1834) had 34 academic and 6 military 
instructors and 329 students. Expenditure on education (1929-30) amounted 
to 5,620,736 dollars. 

On August 1, 1930, the number of persons in State institutions was as 
follows : House of correction, 121 ; State prison, 236 ; hospital for insane, 
897 ; school for feeble-minded, 230 ; industrial school, 224. 


Finance and Defence— The 

ending June 30, 1930, wore : — 

Cash balance July 1, 1929 . 

Receipts, 1929-30 

Total . . . . 

Disbursements, 1929-30 . 

Cash balance June 30, 1980 


revenue and expenditure for the year 

Dollars 

1,706,729 

17,480,709 


19,187,438 

17,757,263 


1,430,175 


Total bonded debt, January 1, 1930, 9,578,531 dollars. 

The assessed value of real property in 1929 was 234,046,008 dollars, 
and of personal property, 45,707,491 dollars. 

The National Guara on July 1, 1930, had 84 officers, 1 warrant officer 
and 1,107 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. —Agriculture is the most important 
occupation within the State. In 1925, the State contained 27,786 farms 
with a total area of 3,925,683 acres, of which 1,149,656 acres were crop land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1926 was 180,911,646 dollars. The 
chief agricultural crop is hay (1,481,000 tons in 1930), but cereals are grown 
in large quantities ; in 1930, the yield of oats was 2,964,000 bushels ; of 
maize, 4,004,000 bushels; wheat, 18,000 bushels; and barley, 210,000 
bushels. The production of potatoes in 1930 was 2,660,000 bushels; and 
apples, 142,000 barrels. The production of maple products in Vermont in 
1930, was 1,398,000 gallons of syrup, and 1,239,000 pounds of sugar. 
Vermont produced 12,423,000 pounds of maple products, sugar basis, or 
approximately 80 per cent, of the New England total. 

Cattle raising, especially dairy cattle, is one of the chief agricultural 
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pursuits. The value of live-stock on Vermont farms in 1930 was 30,561,400 
dollars. On January 1, 1930, Vermont had 294,000 dairy cows or heifers 
two years old and over, 383,000 other cattle, 52,041 horses, 36,636 sheep, 
and 15,876 swine. 

The forests of the State provide annually over 180,000,000 board feet of 
lumber, approximately 38,500 cords of pulpwood, and 450,000 cords of 
fuel wood. 

According to the returns of the Federal census of manufactures in 1927, 
there were in Vermont 880 manufacturing establishments, paying 32,305,433 
dollars in wages to 26,241 wage-earners, using raw materia] costing 
69,957,432 dollars, and giving an output valued at 134,029,978 dollars. 

The marble quarries, first opened in 1785, produce half of the marble of 
the United States. In 1929 Vermont ranked first in the production of 
monumental and memorial granite (1,350,950 cubic feet), and marble for 
monumental work (579,280 cubic feet), and stood second in production of 
marble for building stone (605,820 cubic feet). The State contains the 
largest and most valuable deposits of marble, granite, and asbestos of any 
State in the United States, and ranks second in the production of slate, 
talc, and soapstone. Metals occur only in small quantities. Total mineral 
output in 1928,was valued at 14,648,737 dollars. 

There are (January 1, 1929) 1^109*69 miles of steam railway in the State, 
and electric railways with 15*98 miles of track. The State maintains 4,204 
miles of highways, of which 3,384 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1930, there were 19 mutual savings banks and 39 savings banks 
and trust companies in the State with 245,369 savings depositors, having to 
their credit 162,289,937 dollars. The average amount of savings deposits 
per depositor is 661 dollars. On December 31, 1929, 46 national banks reported 
resources of 80,100,000 dollars, demand deposits of 16,833,000 dollars and 
time deposits of 42,600,000 dollars. The 104 national and State banks 
belonging to the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 
250,000,000, and deposits of 235,600,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

The Legislative Directory. Vermont State Papers. 3 vols. 

Collins (E. D.), History of Vermont. 2nd ed Boston, 1916. 

Conant (Edward), Geography, History and Civil Government of Vermont. Rutland, 
1907. 

Crockett (W. H.), Vermont. Its Resources and Opportunities. Rutland, 1916. — History 
of Vermont, New York, 1921. 

Robinson (Rowland E.), Vennont, a Study of Independence. Boston, 1892. 

Slade (Wm., Jr.), Vermont State Papers. 1 vol. Middlebury, 1823. 

Walton (E. P.), Governor and Council. 8 vols. Montpelier, 1873. 

Wood (P. A ), History of Taxation in Vermont. New York, 1894. — Finances of 
Vermont. New York, 1913. 


VIRGINIA. 

Constitutioil and Government. — The first English Charter for settle- 
ments in America was that granted by James I. in 1806 for the planting of 
colonies in Virginia. The State was one of the thirteen original States in 
the Union. On the outbreak of the civil war in 1861, Virginia, after 
long hesitation, decided to join the seceding States, a course objected to by 
some in the western portion of the State, who set up a separate government 
which in 1863 was admitted into the Union as West Virginia. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 40 members elected for 
4 years and a House of Delegates of 100 members, elected for 2 years. 
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Qualified as electors are (with few exceptions) all citizens 21 years of age, 
fulfilling certain residential qualifications, who have paid their State poll- 
taxes and registered. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress 2 Senators and 10 Representatives. 

Governor . — John G. Pollard, 1930-34 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. — M, A. Hutchinson. 

The State Capital is Richmond. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 42,627 square miles, in- 
cluding 2,365 square miles water area. Census pojiulation on April 1, 
1930, 2,421,851, an increase of 112,664, or 4*9 per cent, since 1920. 
Population for four Federal census years : — 


Years White i Negio Total Per 8q. Mile 

1860 1,047,411 548,907 1,500,818 24*8 

1900 1,193,462 660,722 1,864,184 46*1 

1910 . , , , . 1,390,616 671,096 2,061,612 61 2 

1920 1,619,170 690,017 2,309,187 57 4 


^ Including Indians and Asiatics. 

• The area having been reduced by the separation of West Virginia. 


Marriages in 1928 were 21,406 ; divorces, 2,952 ; annulments, 22. 
In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 


-* 

White 

Negro 

1 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

825,138 

342,536 

400 

428 

1,168,492 

Female . 

92,776 

847,481 

37 

401 

1,140,695 

Total . 

1 

1,617,909 

690,017 

437 

824 

i 

2,309,187 

1 


Of the total population in 1920, 30,785, or 1*3 per cent., were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 3,752 (12 2 per cent.) were English, 1,732 Irish, 2,802 
German, 5,421 (17 ‘6 per cent.) Russian, and 1,327 Scotch. The urban 
population in 1920 formed 29*2 per cent, and the Negro 29*9 per cent, of 
the whole. 

The population, according to the census of 1930, of the principal cities 
was : Eichmond, 182,929; Norfolk, 129,710 ; Roanoke, 69,206 ; Portsmouth, 
46,704 ; Lynchburg, 40,661 ; Newport News, 34,417 ; and Petersburg, 
28,664. 

The principal chuiches are: the Negro Baptists, with 316,095 members 
in 1926, Southern Methodists (237,903), Southern Baptists (223,270), 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and Protestant Episcopal. In 1926, 82 
denominations reported a total of 7,666 churches and 1,172,447 members. 

Elementary instruction is free, and for ulitorate children compulsory 
between the ages of 8 and 12. No child under 12 may be employed in any 
mining or manufacturing work. White and coloured children must not be 
taught in the same school. 

In 1928-29, the elementary schools had 13,426 teachers and 484,576 enrolled 
pupils ; the 417 public high schools, 8,048 teachers and 74,354 pupils. In 
1929, the 5 public normal schools had 225 teachers* and 3,359 students. 
Expenditure on public schools, 1928-29, 25,124,863 dollars. Statistics of the 
more important institutions for higher instruction are (1930) : — 
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Founded 

Name and Place of College 

Professors, 

etc. 

Students 

1693 

William and Mary Coll., Williamsburg (State) 

74 

1,608 

1749 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington . 

55 

912 

1819 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville (State) 

140 

2,500 

1865 

Virginia Union University, Richmond (Colored ; 
Bapt.) 

25 

463 

1872 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg (State) 

190 

1,4.34 

1889 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington (State) 

62 

714 

1776 

Hampden-Sidney College, Hainpden-Sidney (Pres.) 

18 

274 

1832 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland (Methodist) 

30 

233 

1832 

University of Richmond, Richmond (Baptist) 

67 

785 

1892 1 

Randoliih-Macon W oman’s College, Lynchburg . 

63 

830 


Finance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for year ending 


June 30, 1930, are shown thus : — 

Dollars 

On hand July 1, 1929 12,106,848 

Receipts, 1929-30 47,668,705 


Total 59,775,553 

Disbursements, 1929-30 48,930,133 


Balance, June 30, 1930 . . . .10,845,420 

The bonded debt of the State amounts (June 30, 1930) to 25.340,214 
dollars. The assessed valuation of property for 1930 was ; Real estate, 
1,170,550,646 dollars ; personal and incomes, 1,138,193,730 dollars. Total 
for 1930, 2,308,744,376 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, had 258 officers, 4 warrant officers 
and 3,523 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — In 1925, there were 193,723 farms in 
Virginia with an area of 17,210,174 acres, of which 5,368,188 acres were 
cropland. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 999,465,839 
dollars. In 1930, the chief crops were maize, 18,032,000 bushels ; wheat, 
9,982,000 bushels ; oats, 3,800,000 bushels ; potatoes, 14,583,000 bushels. 
The tobacco area was 174,000 acres, yielding 88,200,000 pounds of tobacco 
valued at 8,996,000 dollars. The cotton crop for 1930 covered 88,000 acres 
and yielded 44,000 bales. The area of national forest lands is 588,954 acres. 

The domestic animals on January 1, 1930, were 192,000 hors3S, 105,000 
mules, 396,000 milch cows, 756,000 other cattle, 470,000 sheej), and 703,000 
swine. The annual wool-clip is about 1,500,000 pounds of wool. 

Virginia has considerable mineral wealth, coal being the moat important. 
In 1929, the output comprised coal, 13,138,000 short tons ; coke ; granite 
and other stone ; lime ; clay products ; iron ores, 232 long tons. The 
production of pig-iron (1929) amounted to 44,512 long tons. In 1928, the 
total output of minerals (including iron ore but excluding pig-iron) was 
valued at 38,770,281 dollars. 

There are extensive ironworks in the State, and flour-milling, manufactures 
of paper and pulp, trunks and bags, glass, and many other articles are pros- 
perous. The manufacture of tobacco and of cigars, &c., is an important 
industry. The Virginia cotton mills consume much more cotton than the 
State produces. On July 31, 1930, there were 688,326 active spindles, and 
the consumption of cotton was 120,449 bales. According to the Federal 
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census of manufactures in 1927 there were in the State 2,432 manufacturing 
establishments, employing 114,918 wage-earners, earning 110,377,945 dollars : 
the cost of raw materials used amounted to 346,165,769 dollars, and the 
value of the output was 671,346,808 dollars. 

On December 31, 1929, Virginia had 159 national banks with resources of 
391,200,000 dollars, demand deposits of 118,834,000 dollars and time deposits 
of 144,892,000 dollars ; 474 national and State banks and trust companies in 
the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 551,400,000 dollars 
and deposits of 460,700,000 dollars. 

In 1928, there were 4,509 miles of steam railway in the State ; and 541 
miles of electric railway. The State maintains 6,932 miles of highways, of 
which 4,722 miles are surfaced. 

Books of Reference concerning: Virginia. 

Constitution of Virginia. Text of 1902 as amended .June 19, 1928 Riclmiond, 1929 

Annual Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Bruee (P. A.), Economic History of Virginia m the 17th century. 2 vols. London, 1896. 
— Social Life in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. Richmond, 1907. 

Cooke (J. B ), Virginia. ‘American Commouv/ealths Senes.' Boston, 1884. 

Drake (S. A.), The Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. London, 1894. 

Eekenrode (U. J.), The Revolution in Virginia, Boston and London, 1916. 

Fiake (John), Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Hutchins (F. & C.), Virginia: the Old Dominion, as seen from its Colonial waterway, 
the historic River James, whose every succeeding turn reveals country replete with 
monuments and scenes recalling the march of history and its figures from the days of 
Captain John Smith to the present time New York, 1922. 

Kennedy (J. P.). and Mellwatne {K. R.), Journals of the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia. 13 vols. Richmond, 1905-1915. 

Laneaater (R. A ), Historic Virginia Homes and Churches. Philadelphia, 1915. 

Meade (W ), Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia. 2 vols Philadelphia, 1872. 

Pearson (Charles C.), The ReadJuster Movement in Virginia. New Haven and London, 
1918. 

8Hth(yf ), History of the First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia New York, 1865. 

Si«em(E. G.), A Bibliography of Virginia, Part 1. Published by the State Library, 
Richmond, 1916. 

Watson (T L.), Minora! Resources of Virginia. 1907. 

Wertenbaker (T. J.), Virginia under the Stuarts (1607-1688). Princeton and London, 1914. 


WASHINGTON. 

Oovernment. — Washington, formerly part of Oregon, was created a 
Territory in 1853, and was admitted into the Union as a State on 
November 11, 1889. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, the latter composed of not less than 63 nor more than 99 
members, the number of Senators being not more than half nor less than 
one-third of that of members of the House of Representatives. Senators are 
elected for 4 years, half their number retiring every 2 years ; members of 
the House of Representatives are elected for 2 years. 

Qualified as voters are (with some exceptions) all citizens 21 years of age, 
having the usual residential qualifications, who can read and speak English. 

Governor , — Roland H. Hartlev, 1929-83 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. Grant Hinkle. 

To the United States Congress the State sends 2 Senators and 6 
Representatives. 

The State contains 39 counties. The State capital is Ol 5 rmpia. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 69,127 square miles, of which 
2,291 square miles are water area. Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 
1929, totalled 951,903 acres. Census population on April 1. 1930 1,663,396, 
an increase of 206,775, or 15*2 per cent., since 1920. Population in four 
Federal census years 
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Years 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

67,199 

7,917 

75,116 

1*1 

1900 

496,304 

21,799 

618,103 

7*8 

1910 

1,109,111 

82,870 

1,141,990 

17*1 

1920 

1,319,777 

36,844 

1,356,621 ' 

20*3 


Marriages in 1928 were 18,833 ; divorces, 4,554 ; annnlments, 58. 
In 1920, the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic ^ 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

Female , 

711,693 

608,084 

i 

3,957 

2,926 

14,499 

6,401 

4,652 

4,609 

734,701 

621,920 

Total 1920 

1,319,777 

6,883 

20,900 

9,061 

1,366,621 


The foreign-born white population in 1920 numbered 250,055, con- 
stituting 18 A per cent, of the total population. Of this number 42,988 (17 '2 
per cent. ) came from Canada, 34,793 (13*9 per cent.) from Sweden, 30,304 
(12*1 percent.) from Norway, 22,315 (8*9 per cent) from Germany, 20,800 
(8*3 per cent.) from England and 10,813 (4*3 per cent.) from Italy. Of the 
total population in 1920, 55*2 per cent, were urban and 0 *5 per cent. Negro. 

There are 18 Indian reservations with a total area (1929) of 1,335 square 
miles, the largest being The Colville, which contains 1,051,488 acres ; total 
Indian population (1929), 12,881. 

The principal cities are Seattle, with a population, according to the census 
of 1930, of 366,683 inhabitants; Spokane, 116,514; Tacoma, 106,817; 
Bellingham, 30,823 ; Everett, 80,567 ; Yakima, 22,101 ; Aberdeen, 21,723 ; 
Walla Walla, 15,976 ; Vancouver, 16,766 ; Hoquiam, 12,766 ; and Olympia, 
the State capital, 11,733. 

The prevailing forms of religion in the State are Catholic, with 121,249 
members in 1926, Methodist, (48,140), Presbyterian, (34,425), Lutheran, 
Baptist, Disciples, and Congregationalist. Total, all denominations, 384,182. 

Education is given free, and is compulsory for children from 8 to 15 years 
of age. In 1930, the 2,337 elementary schools had 7,598 teachers and 
259,303 students; the 308 high schools had 2,332 teachers and 85,428 
children. The S State normal schools have 200 teachers and 4,000 
students. The total expenditure on public elementary and secondary schools 
for the school year 1930 was 27,694,803 dollars. 

The University of Washington, founded 1861, near Seattle, had, in 1930, 
475 professors and teachers and 8,394 students ; and the State College at 
Pullman for science and agriculture, founded 1890, had 195 professors or 
teachers and 3,358 students. There are two denominational colleges. 


Finance and Defence.— For the year ending December 31, 1929, 
the revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, December 31, 1928 .... 16,894,217 

Receipts, 1929 40,766,809 


Total 

Disbursements, 1029 . 


57,661,026 

41,590,739 


Balance, December 31, 1929 


16,070,287 
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The assessed valuation of taxable property in 1929 amounted to 
1,253,061,064 dollars. The total bonded debt on December 31, 1929, 
amounted to 9,400,000 dollars. 

On June 30, 1930, the National Guard consisted of 212 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,463 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the principal occupation of 
the people. In 1925, there were 73,267 farms with an acreage of 12,610,310, 
of which 6,083,649 acres or 48*2 per cent, were crop land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1925 was 823,437,940 dollars. The wheat yield 
in 1930 was 40,065,000 bushels ; barley, 2,142,000 bushels ; oats, 10,080,000 
bushels ; corn, 1,900,000 bushels. In Pacific coast region, as well as in the 
eastern counties, fruit of various sorts is produced in vast quantities. In 
1930, the domestic animals were 186,000 horses, 27,000 mules 295,000 
milch cows, 568,000 other cattle, 657,000 sheep and 182,000 swine. The wool- 
clip in 1929 amounted to 5,040,000 pounds of wool. The national forest-lands 
of the State have an area of 9,598,372 acres. 

Coal is mined in large quantities : 2,530,000 short tons in 1929. Copper 
output was 1,569,260 pounds. Gold output, 8,972 ounces; silver, 51,639 
ounces. Clay products, sand, gravel, granite, sandstone, marble, limestone 
and cement are produced. Antimony, arsenic, molybdenum, tungsten, and 
platinum are found. Total mineral products in 1928 reached a value of 
22,119,641 dollars. 

In 1927, the manufacturing industries had 3,344 establishments employ- 
ing 104,468 wage-earners, who earned 145,980,930 dollars; they used raw 
material costing 389,884,698 dollars, and gave an output valued at 677,913,679 
dollars. They are connected chiefly with the products of the forests, agri- 
culture, grazing, fisheries, and mining. 

The steam railways within the State had, in 1928, 6 ,666 miles (main track) ; 
there were also 904 miles of electric railway. The State maintains 3,262 
miles of highways, of which 2,734 miles are surfaced. The imports at the 
port of Seattle for the year ending Dec. 31, 1929, totalled 216,774,021 
dollars, and the exports 153,873,236 dollars. 

Washington had on December 31, 1929, 105 national banks with total 
resources ot 350,900,000 dollars, demand deposits of 156,711,000 dollars, and 
time deposits of 104,083,000 dollars; mutual savings banks had savings 
deposits of 53,739,000 dollars; 340 national and State banks and trust 
companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 
459,800,000 dollars and deposits of 468,900,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

History of the Expedition under the command of Lewis and Clark. New York, 1893. 

History of the Pacific North-West. Portland, Oregon, 1889. 

Hawthorne (Julian), History of Washington. New York, 1893. 

Hines (H. K.), Illustrated History of Washington. Chicago, 1893. 

Meany (B. 8.), History of the State of Washington. Revised edition, 1924. 

Schafer (J.), History of the Pacific North-West. New York, 1905. 

Stevens (Hazard), Life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens. Boston, Mass., 1900 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Government. — In 1862, after the state of Virginia had seceded from 
the Union, the electors of the western portion ratified an ordinance pro- 
viding for the formation of a new State, which was admitted into the Union 
on December 31, 1862, under the name of West Virginia, and whose first 
government began on June 20, 1863. 
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The Legislature consists of the Senate and the House of Delegates. The 
right to vote is given to every citizen (with necessary exceptions) 21 
years of age and meeting certain residential requirements. The Senate is 
composed of 30 members elected for a term of four years in such a manner 
that half the Senate is renewed biennially. The House of Delegates 
consists of 94 members elected biennially. 

Governor . — William G. Conley, 1929-33 (10,000 dollars.) 

!Secretary of Staie.— George W. Sharp. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress two Senators and six Repre- 
sentatives. 

For local administration the State is divided into 55 counties. The State 
Capital is Charleston. 

Area, Population, Instruction.—Area, 24,170 square miles, of 
which 148 square miles are water area. The population, according to the 
census of April 1, 1930, is 1,729,205, an increase of 265,504, or 18*1 per 
cent, since 1920. Population in four Federal census years: — 


Year 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq 
mile 

Year 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. 
in lie 

1890 

1900 

730,104 

915,301 

32,690 

43,499 

762,794 

958,800 

31*8 

39 9 

1910 1 
j 1920 

1,156,946 

1,877,350 

64,173 

86,345 

1,221,119 

1,468,701 

50*8 

60-9 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


Marriages in 1928 were 18,361 ; divorces, 2,071 ; annulments, 41. 
In 1920 the population by sex and race was ; — 


- , 

1 White 

Negro 1 

i Asiatic 

1 Indian 

1 Total 

Male 


477129" 

1 '97 

1 4 

763,100 

Female . 

661,366 

39,216 

16 i 

3 1 

; 700,601 

Total . 

1,377,235 


114 ! 

7 1 

1,4^761 


Of the total population in 1920, 61,906, or 4 ’2 per cent., were foreign*born 
whites, and of these 3,798 (6*1 per cent.) came from Geimany, 1,459 from 
Ireland, 14,147 (22*9 per cent.) from Italy, 3,433 from England, 5,115 (8-3 
per cent.) from Austria, 6,260 (10*1 per cent.) from Hungary, and 5,799 (9*4 
per cent.) from Poland. Urban population was 25 2 per cent, and the Negro 
population 5*9 per cent, of the whole. 

In 1930 the population of the principal cities was; Huntington, 75,572 ; 
Wheeling, 61,659 ; Charleston, 60,408 ; Parkersburg, 29,623; Clarksburg, 
28,866 ; and Fairmount, 23,159. 

The most numerous denominations are Methodists with 94, 161 members in 
1926, Northern Baptists (76,934), Roman Catholics (71,266), and Pres- 
byterians. Most of the denominations have colleges within the State. 
Total, all denominations, 531,983. 

Elementary education is free for all from 6 to 21 years of age, and school 
attendance for 160 days annually is compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 7 and 14 years. The public or free schools are non -sectarian. In 
1928-29, the 6,695 public elementary schools had 847,278 enrolled pupils and 
12,392 teachers, and 840 public high schools had 8,168 teachers ana 68,497 
pupils. The 8 public normal schools had 243 teachers and 3,738 students. 
Expenditure on education in 1928-29 was 26,588,978 dollars. 
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The West Virginia University, founded in 1868 at Morgantown, had 
in 1930, 250 protessors and instructors and 2,400 students (exclusive of 
summer school and short course students and extension courses). Bethany 
College (1841), under the control of the Christian Church, has 26 instructors 
and 352 students. West Virginia Wesleyan College (1890), a Methodist 
institution, lias 30 instructors and 350 students. 

In 1928, there were in penitentiaries 1,942 (1,883 male and 69 female), 
and in correctional industrial homes, 701 (639 boys and 162 girls). 

Finance and Defence. — The State Fund revenue and expenditure for 
the year ending June 30, 1930, were as follows ; — 


Dollars 

Balance, June 30, 1929 14,100,965 

Receipts, 1929-80 81,715,886 

Total 95,816,851 

Disbursements, 1929-30 80,978,110 

Balance. June 30, 1930 .... 14,838,741 


The total net bonded indebtedness of the State was 78,738,700 dollars on 
June 30, 1930. 

The assessed value of real property in 1929 was 1,160,018,901 dollars, 
of personal property, 364,240,938 dollars, and of public utility property, 
609,732,960 dollars ; total, 2,033,992,789 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 121 oflBicers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,862 men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1925, the State had 90,380 farms, 
with an area of 8,979,847 acres, of which 1,921,139 acres were crop land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 411,159,152 dollars. The 
chief agricultural products in 1930 were wheat, 2,345,000 bushels, Indian 
corn, 5,865,000 bushels, oats, 4,428,000 bushels, hay, 608,000 tons, and 
potatoes, 4,200,000 bushels. The area under tobacco w^as 7,200 acres ; the 
yield amounted to 4,896,000 pounds, valued at 783,000 dollars. Apples, 
peaches, plums, and grapes are grown. On January 1, 1930, the domestic 
animals were 122,000 horses, 14,000 mules, 226,000 milch cow^s, 520,000 other 
cattle, 605,000 sheep, and 173,000 swine. In 1929, the wool-clip produced 
2,798,000 pounds of wool. National forest lands aniount to 242,967 acres. 

West Virginia has extensive mining and quarrying industries, ranking 
fifth for mineral production in the United States. In 1929, output of 
petroleum was 6,587,000 barrels ; natural gasoline, 70,700 gallons. The coal 
area extends over 17,280 square miles, and 138,015,000 short tons were pro- 
duced in 1929. Natural gas output (1928) was 168,018,000 M. cu. ft. The 
quarries yield sandstone and limestone. Salt production in 1928 was 18,700 
tons. The total value of the mineral output in 1928 was 336,636,948 dollars. 

In the State there are important leather industries. According to the 
census of manufactures of 1927, there were in West Virginia 1,318 manu- 
facturing establishments employing 77,630 wage-earners who earned 
103,431,224 dollars. The cost of the raw material used was 262,884,424 
dollars, and the value of the output was 456,216,651 dollars. The capital 
invested is 536,282,093 dollars. 

On December 31, 1929, West Virginia had 115 national banks with total 
resources of 205,100,000 dollars, demand deposits of 70,897,000 dollars and 
time deposits of 73,908,000 dollars ; 297 national and State banks and trust 
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companies in the Federal Reserve system had loans and investments of 
345,100,000 dollars and deposits of 315,600,000 dollars. 

In 1928, there were within the State 4,049 miles of steam railway, besides 
381 miles of electric railway track. 

The State has a new system of improved highways totalling 3,820 miles, 
of which 2,392 miles are surfaced. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. Charleston. 

Atkinson (GW) Prominent Men of West Virginia. 1890. 

Callahan (J. M.), Semi-Centennial History of West Virginia. 1918.— New History of 
West Virginia. 1922. 

Callahan (Maud F.), Evolution of the Constitution of West Virginia. 1909. 

Lewis (V. A ), History of West Virginia. 1889 — West Virginia. Its History, Natural 
Resources, Industrial Enterprises, and Institutions. Compiled for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. Charleston, West Virginia, 1904 

Willey (W P.), An Inside View of the Formation of West Virginia. 1901 


WISCONSIN. 

Govemment.—Wisconsin was admitted into the Union on May 29, 1848, 
The legislative power is vested in a Senate and Assembly. The Senate consists 
of 33 members elected for a term of four years, one-half (16 or 17 alternately) 
of the members being elected each two years. The Assembly consists of 100 
members, elected for a term of two years, all of the members being elected at 
the same time. 

All qualified electors in the district to be represented who have resided 
one year within the State, except members of Congress and office holders 
under the United States, are eligible to the Legislature. Wisconsin has 
universal suffrage for all citizens over 21 years of age. There is no property 
or educational qualification. 

Wisconsin is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 

Governor,— F. La Follette, 1931-33 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary Theodore Dammann. 

The State Capital is Madison j 1930 census population, 57,899. 

Area and Population. — Area, 56,066 square miles, of which 
810 square miles are water, exclusive of 2,378 square miles of Lake Superior 
and 7,500 square miles of Lake Michigan. Census population, April 1, 
1930, 2,939,008, an increase of 306,939, or 11*7 per cent, since 1920. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

Coloured* 

Total 

Per square mile 

1890 

1,680,828 

12,502 

1,693,880 

80*6 

1900 

2,057,911 

11,181 

2,069,042 

87*4 

1910 

2,820,556 

18,806 

2,338,860 

42-2 

1920 

2,616,988 

15,129 

2,632,067 

47-6 


Including Asiatics and Indians. 
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In 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

1,848,522 

1,268,416 

2,965 

281 

4,950 

1,866,718 

Female 

2,236 

86 

4,661 

1,275,849 

Total . 

2,616,938 

5,201 

317 

9,611 

2,6^2,067 


The foreign-born white population in 1920 numbered 460,485, repre- 
senting 17*5 per cent, of the total population of the State. Of these 
19,400 were Canadian, 10,837 English, 151,250 (32 ‘8 per cent.) German, 
7,809 Irish, 45,433 Norwegian, 22,896 Swedish, and 11,188 Italian. Of the 
total population in 1920, 47*3 per cent, were urban and 0*2 percent. Negro. 
The Indian reservations cover a little more than 427 square miles and had a 
population of 11,530 Indians on June 30, 1929. 

According to the census of April 1, 1930, the population of the cities 
was as follows : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Milwaukee 
Racine . . . 

Madison . . 

Kenosha . . 

Oshkosh . . 

578,249 

67,542 

57,899 

50,262 

40,108 

Lacrosse. 
Sheboygan . 
Green Bay . 
Superior . . 
West Allis . 

39,614 

39,251 

37,415 

36,113 

34,671 

Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire . 
Appleton . . 

Wausau . 
Beloit . . . 

26,449 

26,287 

25,267 

23.758 

23,611 


In 1928 there were 16,717 marriages performed as compared with 16,818 
in 1927 ; 2,714 divorces were granted as against 2,442 in 1927 ; annulments, 
67 as against 41. 

The chief religious bodies are : Roman Catholic, with 657,511 members 
in 1926, Lutheran-Synod of Wisconsin (146,373), Lutheran-Syiiod of Missouri 
(123,346), Methodist, Congregationalist, Baptist, and others. Total, all 
denominations, 1,472,890. 

Education. — The educational law of 1921 compels all children between 
the ages of 7 and 14, and those between 14 and 16 not regularly em- 
ployed at home or elsewdicre, to attend school for six school months in 
towns and villages, eight school months in cities except Milwaukee, and a 
full school year in Milwaukee for each of the compulsory years. Compulsory 
part-time eaucation in the day-time is required for employed children. The 
present requirement is half-time for minors 14 to 16, and 8 hours per week 
for minors 16 to 18 years of age. In 1928-29, the 7,880 elementary schools 
had 15,657 teachers and 407,996 enrolled pupils, the 484 public high schools 
had 4,661 teachers and 113,936 pupils. The 9 State teachers colleges had, in 
1929-30, 417 teachers and 5,130 students. The 36 public part-time day 
schools in 1929-80 had 85,892 pupils, and the 44 State supervised evening 
schools had a total enrolment of 48,490. There are also 31 rural county 
normal schools, training teachers for the rural schools, and Stout Institute 
which trains teachers for the vocational schools. 

The University of Wisconsin at Madison, established in 1848, had, 
in 1929-30, 1,896 professors and instructors and 10,077 students. Instruction 
by correspondence was imparted to 9,077 students. 
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The total expenditure for public education in 1928-29 was 69,432,849 
dollars. 

Finance and Defence. — For the year ended June 30,1930, the receipts 
and disbursements of the State Government were to the following amounts:-- 


Dollars 

Balance July 1, 1929 15,878,375 

Receipts for year 1929-30 ..... 94,290,750 


Total 110,169,125 

Disbursements for year 1929-30 . . . 90,014,578 


Balance June 30, 1930 .... 20,154,547 


The State has no debt except to its own trust funds, which on June 30, 
1930, was 1,363,700 dollars. 

In 1929, the assessed valuation of real juoperty in the State was 
5,131,217,073 dollars, and of personal property 844,736,342 dollars, total 
6,975,952,415 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1930, consisted of 353 commissioned 
oflBcers, 6 warrant officers and 4,520 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry, Communications.— Wisconsin has slightly 
more people engaged in manufactures than in agriculture, but is the leading 
dairy State of the Union. In 1925, the farms numbered 193,155 with a total 
area of 21,850,853 acres, of which 11,831,157 acres were improved land. The 
value of all farm land and buildings in 1925 was 1,898,766,200 dollars. The 
yield of the principal crops in 1930 was : maize, 79,365,000 bushels ; wheat, 

2.331.000 bushels ; oats, 108,680,000 bushels ; barley, 26,011,000 bushels ; 
potatoes, 18,056,000 bushels; tamo hay, 6,001,000 tons. The area under 
tobacco in 1930 was 43,000 acres with a yield of 62,900,000 pounds. On 
January 1, 1930, the live-stock consisted of 555,000 horses, 7,000 mules, 

2.023.000 milch cows, 2,991,000 all cattle, 456,000 sheep and lambs, and 

1.331.000 swine. The wool-clip in 1929 amounted to 2,795,000 pounds of wool. 

Iron ore (1,396,663 long tons in 1928), zinc (18,417 short tons), and 

lead (1,698 short tons), arc the chief mineral products. Excluding pig-iron, 
the total value of mineral products in 1928 was 20,889,395 dollars. 

In 1927, Wisconsin had 7,473 manufactuiing establishments, with 247,722 
wage- earners ; 322,697,105 dollars were paid in wages, 1,157,327,898 dollars 
on raw material and the value of the manufactured product was 1,973,653,261 
dollars. 

On January 1, 1930, there were 7,411 miles of railroads operated in 
the State besides 853 miles of electric railway track. 

There are in the State 82,160 miles of rural roads and 6,546 miles of city 
and village streets, of which approximately 37,450 miles are improved or 
hard-surfaced roads. Of the improved roads 10,650 miles are in the State 
trunk highway system. The total expenditure for roads supervised by the 
State during the past fiscal year and available from State funds was 
approximately 16,600,000 dollars. In addition to this the counties spent 
approximately 23,000,000 dollars. 

On August 8, 1930, there were 163 national banks with 33,146,000 
dollars capital and 19,708,000 surplus, with 634,361,000 dollars in resources. 
On June 30, 1930, there were also 781 State banks with 38,172,000 
dollars capital, 19,178,699 dollars surplus, and 674,752,737 dollars in 
resources. 
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Books of Referenoe. 

Biennial Reports of the various Administrative Departments. 

Wisconsin Blue Book. Published biennially as legislative manual ; contains articles 
on Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 68 inclusive ; 
published at irregular intervals ; studies of the geology, geography, agriculture, 
industries, resources and history of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Historical Collections, imblished by the Wisconsin Historical Society since 
1908. Madison. 

Fitzpatiick {1&. A.), Wisconsin. 1028. 

Howe (P ), Wisconsin: an Experiment in Democracy. New York, 1912. 

La Follette (K. M.), Autobiography : a Personal Narrative of Political Experiences. 
Madison, 1913. 

McCarthy (G.), The Wisconsin Idea. New York, 1912. 

Phelan, Financial History of Wisconsin. University of Wisconsin, 1908. 

Qaaife (M. M.), Wisconsin ; its History and its People, 1634-1924. 4 vols 1924. 

Thwaxtee, Wisconsin in Three Centuries. New York, 1905. 

Whitheek, Geography and Industnes of Wisconsin. Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, 1913. 


WYOMING. 

Government. — Wyoming was admitted into the Union on July 10, 
1890. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 27 members, elected for 
four years (about one-half retiring every two years), and a House of 
Representatives of 62 members elected for two years. 

The suffrage extends to all citizens, male and female, who can read, and 
who are registered as voters and have resided in the State one year and in the 
county 60 days next preceding the election. 

Acting Oovemor. — A. M. Clark, 1931-1932 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Vacant. 

The capital is Cheyenne. 

Area, Populatiou, Instmction.—Area, 97, 9U square miles, of which 
320 square miles are water. Of the total, about 3,300 square miles are com- 
prised within the Yellowstone National Park, which since 1872 has been 
reserved for public uses. Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 1929, 
totalled 17,036,637 acres. 

Census population on April 1, 1930, 225,665, an increase of 31,163, or 16 
per cent, since 1920, 

The Federal census results since 1890, show the population to have been 
as follows : — 


Years 

White 

Col- 

cured 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 1 

Years j 

I White 

1 

Col- 

cured 

1 1 

i ToUl 1 

Per sq. 
mile 

1890 

59,324 

3,231 

62,666 

0-6 

1910 

140,318 

5,647 i 

!146,965 

194,402 

1*5 

1900 

89,051 

3,480 

92,631 

0-9 

1920 

190,146 

4,256 

2-0 


State census population, 1925, 206,381. Of these, 202,803 were whites 
(112,292 males and 90,011 females) ; 969 negroes (588 males and 381 females) ; 
1,160 Asiatics and 1,949 Indians. 

In 1920, the population according to sex and race was : — 


- 

White i 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

107,601 1 

868 

1,280 

716 

110,869 

Female. 

82,645 1 

612 

258 

628 

84,048 

ToUl . . 

190,146 j 

1,876 

1,688 

1,348 

194,402 


X 
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In 1920, the foreign-born white population numbered 25,256 (or 13*0 per 
cent, of the total), of whom 2,292 were Germans, 2,606 English (9*9 percent.), 
1,438 Canadians, 1,236 Greek, 966 Irish, 1,948 Italians, 1,439 Scotch, and 
2,042 Swedish. 01 the total population in 1920, 29 ‘5 per cent, were urban, 
and 07 per cent. Negro, 

Marriages in 1928 were 1,808 ; divorces, 748 ; annulments, 8. 

The Indian reservation within the State has (1929) an area of 8,120 
square miles, and a population of 1,979. 

The largest towns are Cheyenne (capital), with census population in 
1930 of 17,361 ; Casper, with 16,619 ; Laramie with 8,609 ; Sheridan, with 
8,536 ; Rock Springs, with 8,440. 

The religious bodies with the most numerous membership are the Roman 
Catholic, with 18,772 members in 1926, Mormon (11,610), Methodist, (6,923), 
and Presbyterian. Total, all denominations, 62,976. 

In 1930, the 1,497 public schools had 2,114 teachers, and 43,341 enrolled 
pupils ; there were 141 accredited high schools with 637 teachers and 11,164 
pupils. The University of Wyoming, founded at Laramie in 1887, had in 
1930, 130 professors and instructors and 1,125 students. There is also a 
State Agricultural College at Laramie. Expenditure on elementary and 
secondary schools in the school year 1929-30 was 7,715,445 dollars. 

Finance and Defence. — The cash receipts and disbursements of the 
State (exclusive of trust funds) for the year ending September 30, 1929, are 
given as follows : — 


Balance, October 1, 1928 . 

Receipts for 1928-29 

Dollars 
4,485,176 
. 10,834,276 

Total . 

Disbursements 1928-29 

. 15,269,461 

. 11,319,277 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1929 

3,950,174 


On September 30, 1929, the bonded debt amounted to 1,790,000 dollars, 
and the assessed value of property in the State in 1929 to 447,964,091 dollars. 

The National Guard on July 31, 1930, consisted of 49 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 690 enlisted men. 

Frodnetion and Industry. — Wyoming is semi-arid and agriculture is 
carried on by irrigation and by “ dry farming." In 1925, there wore 15,612 
farms, with a total area of 18,663,308 acres, of which 1,877,879 acres were 
crop land. The total value of all farm property in 1925 was 240,396,413 
dollars. Such crops as are grown consist of vegetables, cereals, and fruits. 
The value of the crops for 1930 was 28,671,000 dollars. The wool-clip (1929) 
yielded 26,000,000 pounds of wool. The domestic animals on January 1st, 
1930, were 171,000 horses, 72,000 milch cows and 749,000 other cattle, 
3,306,000 sheep, and 134,000 swine. 

In 1929, 8,460,766 acres in the State, being 13 per cent, of its area, were 
national forest land. The State has numerous fish hatcheries which stock 
the streams with trout, and also possesses the largest elk herds in the world. 

Wyoming is largely a coal -producing State. In 1929 the output of coal 
was 6,600,000 short tons; of petroleum, 19,190,000 barrels; of natural 
gasoline, 44,700,000 gallons; iron ore production, 639,477 long tons. Output 
of natural gas in 1928 was 47,490,600 Af. cubic feet. The quarries yield 
limestone and sandstone, besides phosphate rock. Total value of mineral 
products in 1928 was 62,960,876 dollars. 

Manufactures are mostly confined to production for local consumption. 
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In 1927 (according to Federal census results), the State had 224 industrial 
establishments; the wage-earners numbered 6,333, wages paid amounted to 
10,526,253 dollars, the materials used cost 76,073,349 dollars, and the 
output amounted to 107,984,752 dollars. 

In 1930, the steam railways in the State had a length of 1,991 miles. 
The State highway system comprises 3,115 miles, of which 1,306 miles 
are surfaced. The system of motor stage route transportation is still common. 

On June 30, 1930, Wyoming had 25 national banks with resources of 
40,937,503 dollars, deposits of 34,248,972 dollars; 59 State banks and 
trust companies had savings deposits of 12,032,202 dollars, and demand 
deposits of 13,316,639 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Bancroft (H. H.), History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming. San Francisco, 1890. 

Coutant (G. G.), History of Wyoming Laramie (Wyo.), 1899 

Hebard (G. R ), The Government of Wyoming. San Francisco, 1914, 

Morrit (R. C ), Hrstorical Collections. Cheyenne, 1897. 

Peterson (C. L.), Men of Wyoming. Denver, 1915. 


OUTLYING TERRITORIES. 


ALASKA. 

Oovernment. — Alaska was purchased by the United States from Russia 
under the treaty of March 30, 1867, for 7,200,000 dollars. The Governor is 
appointed by the President of the United States for 4 years. 

By Act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, Alaska became a Territory, 
with a legislative assembly consisting of 8 senators and 16 representatives. 
Congress reserved to itself the right to legislate on certain subjects, so that 
the Territory is now governed conjointly by Congress at Washington and by 
its local legislative assembly. The first session of the legislature convened 
at Juneau, the capital, on March 3, 1913, and continued in session 60 days. 
Regular sessions are held biennially Special sessions may be called by the 
Governor. The latter is appointed for four years by the President. 

Governor — Geo. A. Parks, 1929-33 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Alaska — Karl Theile. 


Area and Population. — The area of the territory is 590,884 square 
miles. The census population from 1900 to 1930 is shown as follows : — 


Year 

Population 

Per Sq. Mile 

Year 

Population 

Per 8q. Mile 

1900 

68,592 

0*1 

1920 

56,036 

0*1 

1910 

64,856 

0-1 

1980 

' 58,768 

0-1 


Of the population in 1920, 34,639 were males and 20,497 females ; 27,888 
were whites and 26,568 were Indians, 66 Chinese, 312 Japanese, and 128 
Negroes. About 20,000 people, employed in mines, canneries, and railway 
construction, spend a few months a year in Alaska, but these are not included 
in the enumeration. 

The largest town is Juneau, the seat of Government, which had (census 
of 1930) a population of 4,037 ; the second largest is Ketchikan with a popu- 
lation of 3,786 ; other towns are Anchorage, 2,276 ; Fairbanks, 2,099 ; Peters- 
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burg, 1,249’ Nome, 1,213 ; Sitka, 1,053 ; Cordova, 979 ; Wrangell, 916 ; 
Seward, 832 ; and Douglas, 593. There are altogether 18 incorporated towns. 

Education, Justice. — in Alaska many religious missions are at work, 
representing very diverse denominations : Russian Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and others. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, there were 89 territorial white 
schools in Alaska with 5,086 enrolled pupils and 253 teachers During the 
school year 1929-30 there were 15 four-year high schools maintained. Total 
cost of instruction, 594,662 dollars. The Bureau of Education of the Federal 
government handles the education, hospitalisation and general care of the 
native population. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, there were 93 
native schools in operation and 7 hospitals. 

For the administration of justice the territory is constituted as a judicial 
district with 4 subdivisions and 4 courts. 

Finance. — In the territory of Alaska there is no provision for taxation 
of real or personal property, except in municipalities where real estate and 
personal property may be taxed 2 per cent, for municipal purposes only. The 
revenues are derived from licences to conduct businesses. 

For the year ended December 31, 1929, the revenue and expenditure were 
as follows : — 


Balance January 1, 1929 . 

Dollars. 

667,979 

Receipts, 1929 .... 

. 1,287,!285 

Total . . . , 

. 1,945,264 

Disbursements, 1929 

. 1,224,412 

Balance December 31, 1929 , 

. . 720,852 


The Territory has no funded debt. 

Production and Industry, — In some parts of the territory the climate 
during the brief summer is not unsuitable for agricultural operations. There 
are agricultural experimental stations which are giving valuable demonstra- 
tions. In 1920, there were 364 farms with a total area of 90,652 acres, of 
which 5,736 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm property in 
1920 was 1,808,641 dollars. About 1,280 reindeer have been introduced 
from Siberia, and the industry is thriving. There were (in 1980) anproxi- 
mately 600,000 reindeer in the country distributed in 78 herds and valued at 
8,750,000 dollars. During 1929-30, 1,384,075 pounds of reindeer, valued at 
141, 1 95 dollars, were shipped from Alaska. In Northern and Western Alaska 
are 200, 000 square miles of treeless region worthless for agriculture but capable 
of furnishing pasturage for 4,000,000 reindeer. About 275 blue fox ranches, 
stocked with 36,000 blue foxes, represent an investment of 6,850,000 dollars. 
Value of land fur-bearing animals shipped from Alaska in 1928 was 4,513,864 
dollars. 

The southern coastal section of Alaska contains large and readily accessible 
timber resources which maintain a considerable sawmill industry and are 
capable of supporting an immense pulp and paper development. This 
timber is largely included in two National Forests aggregating 21,345,925 
acres and officially estimated to contain 84,760 million board feet of timber, 
74 per cent, western hemlock and 20 per cent. Sitka spruce. 

The chief industries of Alaska are salmon fishing and mining. In 1980, 
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all tho Baheries of Alaska employed 29,283 persons ; the value of the products 
was 50,795,819 dollars. 

The most important part of tho salmon industry was salmon canning, in 
which in 1929 there were employed 24,271 persons ; products were 5,370,159 
cases, valued at 40,469,385 dollars. The number of salmon canneries operated 
in 1929 was 166. 

The Government-owned fur-seal herd of the Pribilof Islands, administered 
by the Department of Commerce, comprises about 85 per cent, of tho fur 
seals of the world. This herd in 1929 contained 971,527 animals ; number 
of skins taken, 40,068. 

Gold is worked in South-East Alaska, where a low-grade ore is found ; in 
the interior on the Yukon river ; and at Nome and other places on the west 
coast. The output of gold in 1929 was valued at 7,761,000 dollars ; of 
silver, valued at 252,000 dollars ; and of copper, valued at 7,130,000 dollars. 
Tin ore deposits near Cape Prince of Wales are of a high grade ; lead, coal, 
petroleum, marble, gypsum, quicksilver and lode platinum metals are found. 
Total value of mineral output in 1916, 48,000,000 dollars ; in 1926, 
17,606,890 dollars; in 1927, 14,402,440 dollars; in 1928, 14,061,000 
dollars; in 1929, 16,066,000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — The value of the domestic mer- 
chandise shipped from the United States to Alaska in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, amounted to 32,084,734 dollars, and from Alaska to the 
United States, 68,999,456 dollars. Merchandise from foreign ports amounted 
to 955,273 dollars and exports to foreign ports, 607,952 dollars, including 
gold and silver. In the calendar year 1929, 3,608 vessels of 1,038,739 tons 
entered the ports of Alaska in domestic and foreign trade, and 3,404 vessels 
of 964,923 tons cleared. The chief ports of shipment of the United 
States to Alaska are on Puget Sound. 

There is a railway of 112 miles from Skagway to the town of YThite Horse 
(in the Canadian Yukon region) ; thence transport is by coach or airplane, or, 
in summer, by steamer. The Copper River and North Western Railway has 
completed a lino (standard gauge) from Cordova to Kennecott, a distance of 
197 miles. The Alaska railroad runs from Sew^ard to Fairbanks, a distance 
of 467 miles (609 miles with branches). Alaska has 1,589 miles of wagon 
roads, 1,404 miles of sled roads, and 7,860 miles of trails. The Alaskan 
towns are connected with the United States and with Canada by telegraph. 
There are about 180 post-offices, and good mail services in the territory. 

The territory had, on June 30, 1930, four National Banks and 13 terri- 
torial banks with a total capital of 915,000 dollars ; surplus and net 
undivided profits, 935,300 dollars ; deposits, 12,754,500 dollars. 

There is a British Consul at Skagway. 

Eeferences. 

Compilation of Narratives of Explorers, 1809-99. Washington, 1900. 

Annual Report of the Governor. Alaska. 

Publications of the U.8. Geological Survey. Washington.— Geographic Dictionary of 
Alaska. By Marcus Baker. 2ded. U.S. Geological Survey. 

Fur Seals in Alaska. Hearings before the Committee of Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, March 0 and 10, 1904. Washington. 

Burr (Agnes Rush), Alaska : Our Beautiful Northland of Opportunity. New York, 
1919. 

Clark (H. W.), History of Alaska. New York and London, 1980. 

Gordon (G. B.), In the Alaskan Wilderness. Philadelphia, 1918. 

Qretly (A. W.), Handbook of Alaska: Its Resources, Products and Attractions in 
1924. London and New York, 1926. 

Kent (Rockwell), Wilderness : A Journal of Quiet Adventure in Alaska. London, 1920. 
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Bigginson (Ella), Alaska— the Great Country. New York and London, 1909. 

NichoUs (Jeannette P.), Alaska : a History of its Administration, etc., under the United 
States. Cleveland, 1924. 

Salin (Edgar), Die wirtschaftliche Entwiekelung von Alaska. Tubingen, 1914. 

Stuck (H.), Voyages on the Yukon and its Tributaries. New York, 1917.— A Winter 
Circuit of our Arctic Coast. New York, 1920. 

Underwood (J. J.), Alaska, an Empire in the Making. New Edition. London, 1926. 


HAWAII. 

The Hawaiian Islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean, between 18® 54' 
and 22® 15' north latitude, and 154® 50' and 160® 30' west longitude. They 
are about 2,020 miles south-west of San Francisco, and are in the line of 
steamer travel between Victoria, B.C., and Australia and New Zealand. 

GoveTnmeilt. — The Hawaiian Islands (formerly known as the Sandwich 
Islands), celebrated in August, 1928, the 150th anniversary of their 
discovery by Captain James Cook, the English navigator. The islands 
formed during the greater part of the nineteenth century an independent 
kingdom, but in 1893 the reigning Queen, Liliuokalani (died November 
11, 1917), was deposed and a provisional government formed; in 1894, 
a Republic was proclaimed, and in accordance with the request of the 
people of Hawaii expressed through the Legislature of the Republic, and a 
resolution of the United States Congress of July 6, 1898 (signed July 7 by 
President McKinley), the Islands were on August 12, 1898, formally annexed 
to the United States. On June 14, 1900, they were constituted as the 
Territory of Hawaii. The Organic Act has since been amended several times. 
There is a Legislature of two Houses, a Senate of 15 members elected for four 
years, and a House of Representatives of 30 members elected for two years. 
Sessions, limited to 60 days, are held biennially. In 1928 the registered 
voters numbered 46,058, including 18,952 Hawaiian and part Hawaiian, 
8,964 American, and 687 British. The Governor and Secretary are appointed 
for four years by the President of the United States. 

Governor , — Lawrence M. Judd, 1929-1933 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the Territory . — Raymond C. Brown. 

The Territory is represented in Congress by a delegate elected biennially. 

Area and Population. — The total area of the islands is 6,454 square 
miles. The principal islands of the group are Hawaii, 4,015; Maui, 726 ; 
Oahu, 698 ; Kauai, 547 ; Molokai, 261 ; Lanai, 139 ; Niihau, 97 ; Ka- 
hoolawe, 69. According to the census of 1930, the total population of the 
islands numbered 368,336, an increase of 112,424, or 43-8 per cent, since 
1920. The Capital, Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, has a population of 
137,682 according to 1930 census, and Hilo, 19,468. 

The estimated number of Hawaiians on June 30, 1929, was 20,479, and 
27,285 part-Hawaiians. There are estimated to be 25,211 Chinese, 137,407 
Japanese, 29,717 Portuguese, 63,869 Filipinos, 6,923 Porto Ricans, 1,851 
Spanish, 88,006 Americans, British, Germans, and Russians, 6,393 Koreans, 
608 ^ others. Large numbers from the various racial groups were born in 
the islands, and are American citizens. 

Beli^on and Education . — The HAwaiians are Christians. There is 
an American Protestant Episcopal bishop at Honolulu ; also a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and ministers of various denominations. 
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Elementary education has always been free. The language in the schools 
is English. On June 30, 1930, there were 181 public schools with 2,663 
teachers and 73,180 enrolled pupils ; also 69 private schools with 681 teachers 
and 11,835 enrolled pupils. The pupils in public schools in 1930 were 
classed by ancestry as follows: Hawaiian, 3,321; part-Hawaiian, 7,679; 
Portuguese, 6,091 ; other Caucasians, 2,993 ; Porto Rican, 1,163 ; Spanish, 
258 ; Filipinos, 3,344 ; Asiatic, 47,640 ; others, 791. In Hawaii there are, 
besides, a normal and training school, a reformatory industrial school for 
boys and one for girls, a territorial trade school, a school for the deaf and 
blind, a school for feeble-minded ; also a territorial university (University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu), founded in 1907, with 77 instructors and 2,262 (including 
part-time summer session and extension student) students in 1930. 

Justice. — Hawaii has a supreme court, circuit courts, a court of domestic 
relations, district courts, and a land registration court. The circuit judges 
sit also as juvenile courts. The judges of the supreme and circuit courts are 
appointed by the United States Piesident; the district magistrates by the 
Chief Justice of Hawaii. There is also a United States District Court, the 
judges of which, and the U.S. Marshal, are appointed by the President. 

Finance and Defence. — Revenue is derived mainly from taxation of real 
and personal property, income and inheritance taxes, licences, land sales and 
leases, waterworks and road, school and poll taxes. For the year ending 
June 30, 1929, the receipts and disbursements were to the following 

amounts : — 

Dollars 

Balance June 30, 1928 6,898,086 

Receipts, 1928-29 18,917,092 

Total 25,815,178 

Expenditure, 1928-29 20,763,506 

Balance, Juno 30, 1929 5,051,672 

On June 30, 1929, the bonded debt amounted to 29,760,000 dollars. In 
1930 the assessed value of property was 417,099,391 dollars. 

On June 30, 1930, the Hawaiian National Guard contained 1,647 men, and 
100 officeis. The Federal Government, with a view to the protection of the 
Pacific coast and the control of the Panama Canal, has constructed extensive 
naval works at Pearl Harbour, about 7 miles from Honolulu, and military 
works at Honolulu and other places on the island of Oahu. 

Production and Commerce.—In 1920, there were 5,284 farms with 
an acreage of 2.702,245, of which 435,242 acres were improved land. Total 
value of all farm property in 1920 was 161,129,085 dollars. Sugar and pine- 
apples are the staple industries, while coffee, hides, bananas, and wool are 
also exported. For the year 1929, the sxigar production amounted to 914,637 
short tons, compared with 904,040 in 1928. The pineapple crop in 1930 
totalled 12,000,000 cases. The forest reserves in the Territory now number 
62, aggregating 979,299 acres. 

For the year ending December 31, 1929, the imports amounted to 
92,414,934 dollars, and the exports to 108,439,103 dollars. The shipments of 
merchandise from the United States to Hawaii for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1929, amounted to 82,661,424 dollars, and those from Hawaii to the United 
States to 106,312,833 dollars, of which 61,914,504 dollars were for sugar, 
38,694,160 dollars for fruits (mostly pineapples), 1,323,362 dollars for coffee. 
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The imports from the UDited Kinp^dom (Board of Trade figures) in 1930 

totalled £13,627, and the exports to the United Kingdom, £106,642. 

Shipping and Communications. — Several lines of steamers connect 
the islands with the mainland of tho United States, Canada, Australia, the 
Philippines, China, and Japan. In the fiscal year ending June SO, 1929, 
1,321 vessels of 10,142,247 tons entered ports of the islands. An inter-island 
steam navigation company with 14 steamers provides communication between 
the different islands. There are about 1,038 miles of railway in the islands, 
including 667 miles of plantation railways. There are telephones on the 
islands of Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai, and Molokai. Honolulu is lighted 
by electricity and has lines of electric tramways. Wireless telegraphy is in 
operation between the islands for commercial purposes and for communication 
with vessels at sea and with the Pacific coast, and also with Japan. Hawaii 
is connected by cable with both shores of the Pacific. Commercial air 
services between the islands carried 6,257 passengers in the year ending 
June 30, 1930. 

Twenty-nine banks were in operation on June 30, 1930. One is solely 
a savings bank, one solely commercial, and the remainder both commercial 
and savings banks. Total deposits in all banks, 1930, 80,174,749 dollars. 
On June 30, 1930, there were 162,611 savings bank accounts with total 
deposits of 83,942,357 dollars, representing 208 dollars to each depositor. 

The Chinese, who constitute 7 05 per cent of the population, own 12 07 
per cent, of the total savings deposits. 

Books of Reference. 

Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii to the Secretary of the Interior. Washington. 

Biennial Reports of the various administrative officials and boards. 

Aleasander (yi . D ), A Brief History of the Hawaiian People New York, 1892 —History 
of the Later Years of the Hawaiian Monarchy and the Revolution of 1893. Honolulu, 1896. 

Blackman (W. F.), The Making of Hawaii. Loudon, 1906. 

Brain (fi. M.), The Transformation of Hawaii. London, 1899 

Bunker (F. K.), Hawaii ai d the Philippines. New York, 1928. 

Carpenter (E. J.), America in Hawaii. London, 1899. 

Caitle(W B Y Hawaii, Past and Present, New York, 1916 

BOT«r«on(N, B.), Unwritten Literature of Hawaii. Washington, 1909. 

i^opiieiniC Manley), History of Hawaii. 2nd edition. London, 1866. 

Krout (Mary H.), Hawaii and a Revolution. London, 1898. 

Kuykendall (R T ), A History of Hawaii. With introdnrtory chapters by H. B. 
Gregory Prepared for the Historical Commission of Hawaii. New York, 1926. 

LiUuokalani (Queen), Hawaii's Story. Boston, 1898. 

LiUler{B,. M C ), The Governance of Hawaii; a Study in Territorial Administration 
Stanford Unlver.sity Press. 1929, 

London (Charniian K ), Tlie New Hawaii. London, 1923. 

Marcuse (A.), Die hawailschen Inseln Berlin, 1894. 

Tat/lor (A. P.), Under Hawaiian Skies. Second Edition. Honolulu, 1920. 

Thrum (T. Q.), Hawaiian Almanac and Annual, Honolulu, 1875 to date. 

Ttoombly (A. 8.), Hawaii and its People. London, 1900. 

Whitney (0.), Hawaiian America. New York, 1899. 

Wrieton (Lieut. R. C.), Hawaii To-day. New York, 1920. 

Young (L.), The Real Hawaii. London, 1899. 


FOBTO BIGO. 

Q’Oyernnient. — Porto Rico, by the treaty of December 10, 1898 (ratified 
April 11, 1899), was ceded by Spain to the United States. Its constitution 
is determined by tho * Organic Act* of Congress (1917), known as the * Jones 
Act.* Porto Rico has representative government, the franchise being restricted 
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to citizens twonty-one years of age or over, residence (one year) and such 
additional qualifications as may be prescribed by the Legislature of Porto 
Rico, but no property qualification may bo imposed. The executive power 
resides in a Governor appointed by the President of the United States. The 
legislative functions are vested in a Senate, composed of 19 members (2 from 
each of the 7 senatorial districts and 6 senators at large), and the House of 
Representatives, composed of 39 members (1 from each of the 85 representative 
districts and 4 elected at large). Porto Rico is represented in Congress 
by a Resident Commissioner to the United States elected by the people for a 
term of four years. 

There are six heads of departments, who form a Council to the Governor, 
known as the Executive Council. The judiciary comprises an Attorney 
General and staff and a United States court appointed by the President ; a 
Supreme Gouit of 5 members also appointed by the President ; 8 District 
Courts with 11 Judges appointed by the Governor ; and 36 municipal 
courts, the judges and officials of which, as well as the 57 justices of 
the peace, arc appointed by the Governor. 

Governor . — Theodore Roosevelt (10,000 dollars). 

Executive Secretary, — E, J. Saldaha. 


Area, Population and Education.— The Island has an area of 

3,435 square miles, and a population, according to the census of April 1, 
1930, of 1,543,913, or 449*5 per sq. mile 

The population in 1920 was 1,299,809 or 878 4 per sq mile, distributed 
according to colour, as follows : — Wliite, 948,709; black, 49,246 ; mulatto, 
301,816 ; Chinese, 32 ; Japanese, 4 ; all other (Philippino and Hindu), 2. 
During the decade ending 19*20 the white population increased by 29*5 per 
cent., while the black population decreased by 2 cent., and the mulatto 
by 10 per cent. Of the working population, 63 per cent, were engaged 
in agriculture, fisheries, and mining ; 21 per cent, in domestic and personal 
service ; 8 per cent, in manufacturing industries ; 8 per cent, in trade and 
transportation. 

Chief towns, San Juan, 114,716 inhabitants (1930) ; Ponce, 68,480 , 

Mayaguez, 37,060. 

In 1899, the school system was reorganised and education was made 
compulsory. In 1930, there were 4,690 class-rooms in 2,260 school-buildings, 
with 221,248 pupils enrolled ; and a well-distributed system of night schools 
and kinderj^arteus There are also a number of private schools. The 
University of Porto Rico, established in Rio Piedras, 7 miles from San Juan, 
is open to both men and women. In 1929, the percentage of illiteracy was 36. 


Finance. — Receipts and disbursements for the year ending June 30, 
1930 


Balance, July 1, 1929 
Receipts, 1929-30 


Dollars. 

816,565 

13,283,791 


Total 

Disbursements, 1929-30 


14,100,346 
13 698,468 


Balance, Julv 1, 1930 401,878 

The assessed value of property on June 80, 1930, was 34.5.795,012 
dollars. The total outstanding bonded indebtedness is 25,353,000 dollars. 


X 2 
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The police force consists of 788 men, and the National Guard (on 
June 30, 1930) of 86 officers and 1,431 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry and Commerce. — The cultivated land in 1920 
was divided into 41,078 holdings, having a total area of 2,022,404 acres, 
of which 1,303,547 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm 
property in 1920 was 179,392,611 dollars. The chief products of the island 
are sugar, tobacco, coffee, pineapples, grape fruit, oranges, and other tropical 
fruits, sea island cotton, textile fibres, bat guano, phosphate, and vegetables, 
and the principal industries are manufactures of cigars, cigarettes, hats, 
embroideries, drawn-work, &c. Sugar crops for three years; 1928, 748,677 
tons ; 1929, 686,760 tons ; and 1930, 866,110 tons. Sugar exported in 1930 
amounted to 721,277 tons, valued at 53,670,038 dollars. In 1930, 
145,566,000 cigars were exported and 26,037,750 pounds of leaf and scrap 
tobacco, valued at 11,916,505 dollars. Exports of coffee, 433,901 pounds, 
were valued at 161,550 dollars, in 1930. Orange exports in 1930 amounted 
to 628,541 dollars ; fresh pineapples to 1,743,862 dollars; grape fruit, a 
comparatively new product, amounted to 3,621,700 dollars. 

There is no established mining enterprise, but gold, silver, iron, copper, 
bismuth, tin, mercury, platinum and nickel are found in the island. There 
are very productive salt woiks. 

In the calendar year 1929, the imports into Porto Rico amounted to 
87,997,875 dollars (United States merchandise amounting to 76,269,279 
dollars). The exports in the same year were valued at 83,234,376 dollars 
(78,116,574 dollars to the United States). Imports from the United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade figures) for calendar year 1930, £102,896 : exports to United 
Kingdom, £125,490. 

Shipping and Communications. — In 1929-30, 2,336 American and 
foreign vessels entered and cleared Porto Rico from the United States 
and foreign countries. 

There are over 1,160 miles of road in the Island, and about 356 miles of 
railway. The railway system connects towns on the west coast and now almost 
encircles the Island, and penetrates the interior. There are 2,580 miles of 
postal (government) telephone and telegraph wire. There are 98 post offices, 
85 telegraph stations and four wireless stations. 

The Porto Rican island of Vieques, 13 miles to the east, is about 21 miles 
long and 6 miles broad, and has 10,582 inhabitants, who grow sugar and 
rear cattle. The island is fertile and healthy. The island of Culebra, 
between Porto Rico and St. Thomas, has a good harbour. 

Books of Eeference. 

Report on the Census of Porto Rico. Washington, I 920 . 

Report on the Island of Porto Rico, its population, Ac., by H. K. Carroll. Washington. 
1899.— -Register of Porto Rico, 1926. 

Reports on the Agricultural Resources and on the Industrial and Economic Resources 
of Porto Rico. Washington, 1900. 

Annual Reports, Governor of Porto Rico. 

The Book of Porto Rico. San Juan, 1923. 

Bran, Historia de Puerto Rico. San Juan, 1903. 

Clark (V. A.) and Associates. Porto Rico and its Problems. Washington, 1930. 

Dinwiddle (Vf.), Puerto Rico. London, 1899. 

Fiike(A. K.), History of the Island.sof the West Indian Archipelago. New York, 1899, 

Hill (R. T ), Cuba and Porto Rico. London, 1898. 

Leslie' » Official History of the Spanish.American War. Washington, 1899. 

Miller, History of Porto Rico. New York, 1922. 

Mixer (K.), Porto Rico, History and Conditions New York, 1926. 

Morrii (R.), Our Island Empire. Philadelphia, 1899. 

Ober (P. A.), Puerto Rico and its Resources. New York, 1899. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Government— The Virgin Islands of the United States, formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies, were purchased by the United States 
from Denmark, for 26,000,000 dollars, in a treaty ratified by both nations 
and proclaimed January 25, 1917. Under an Act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1917, known as the Organic Act, all military, civil, and judicial 
powers were vested in a Governor, appointed by the President of the United 
States, with the advice of the Senate ; the Danish code of laws, dated April 6, 
1906 (along with Tax and Customs laws) was continued in effect except 
wliere incompatible with the new sovereignty. Danish citizens residing in 
the islands were permitted to declare their Danish citizenship before a court 
of record ; failing to do that, they were held to have accepted citizenship in 
the United States. 

The islands comprise two municipalities, viz.: the Municipality of St. 
Thomas and St. John, and the Municipality of St. Croix. The legislative 
functions are vested in the Colonial Council of each Municipality, that 
of St. Croix being composed of 13 members elected by popular elections and 
of 5 members appointed by the Governor ; and that of St. Thomas and St. 
John consisting of 11 elected members and 4 appointed by the Governor. 
The members serve for 4 years. The franchise is vested in every man of 
unblemished character who has resided in the islands for 6 years, who has 
attained the age of 25 years, and has an income of at least 1,500 francs a 
year. The Government is strictly civil, under the U S. Department of the 
interior. On February 25, 1927, full American citizenship was granted to 
the natives. About 95 per cent, of the population is Negro. 

There are eight heads of Department, who form the Governor’s cabinet. 
There is one Judge of the District Court for the Virgin Islands, and four 
Police Courts, presided over by magistrates. 

Governor . — Capt, Waldo Evans, U.S.N. (Rot.). 

Oovemment Secretary. — Capt. II. G. Neill (B.C. ), U.S. Navy. 

Area, Population and Education — The Virgin Islands group, 
lying about 60 miles due east of Porto Rico, between the Atlantic Ocean 
and Caribbean Sea, comprises in the main the Islands of St, Thomas (28 
souare miles), St. Croix (84 square miles), and St. John (20 square miles). 
Trie total area is 132 square miles. 

The population, according to the census of April 1, 1930, is 22,012, com- 
pared with 26,051 in 1917. Lack of employment has caused persistent 
emigration to the United States and other islands of the West Indies. 
The populations of each of the islands are 9,834, 11,413, and 765. The 
islands contain 8 towns, St. Thomas (formerly Charlotte Amalie), on the 
island of St. Thomas, with a population of 7,036 ; and Christiansted and 
Frederiksted, on the island of St. Croix, with populations of 8,767 and 
2,698 respectively. Education is compulsory. In St. Thomas there are 
9 public and 5 private and parochial schools, 1,883 pupils and 64 teachers ; 
and in St. John there are 6 public schools with an enrolment of 164 pupils 
and 9 teachers. In St. Croix there are 9 public schools and 6 private 
and parochial schools; total enrolment, 2,091 with 50 teachers. 

FinanCO. — Revenues are derived from customs, export tax on sugar, 
income tax, real and personal property tax, trade tax, pilotage charges, &c. 
Estimated revenue for fiscal year ending June 30, 1931 : 1,366,370 francs. 
Expenditures are estimated at 11,000,000 dollars (U.S.). The annual deficit 
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in the operation of the government is met by appropriations by the Congress 
of the United States. Danish West Indian currency is legal tender. 

Production and Industry. — The census of 1930 shows 254 farms in 
St. Croix, 93 in St. Thomas and 63 in St. John, a total of 410, St. Thomas 
is the leading port in the Virgin Islands with coaling and oil- fuelling stations. 
The Island of St. John is noted for its bay oil, and St. Thomas for the 
finished product of bay rum. Prohibition in the United States has crippled 
the rum trade and depressed the bay rum industry. St. Croix's chief 
industries are agricultural — mainly cane- and cattle-raising. A plant for 
manufacturing industrial alcohol has recently been erected in the island of 
Saint Croix. 

Exports to the United States in the calendar year 1929 were 603,323 
dollars ; imports from the United States, 2,298,269 dollars. Exports to 
United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) for 1930, nil ; imports from 
United Kingdom, £8,520. 

Communicatioil. — The Bermuda and West Indies Steamship Co., Ltd., 
and the Western Ocean Steamship Corporation maintain regular semi- 
monthly passenger and freight services from New York to St. Thomas, St. 
Croix and lower islands. The Ocean Dominion Steamship Co. operates a 
monthly service from New York to St. Thomas, St. Croix and Leeward 
Islands. Several companies operate regular service from New York to San 
Juan, Porto Rico, whence frequent steamer service may be had to ports in 
the Virgin Islands. There is a weekly air-mail service with Continental 
United States. There are powerful radio stations at St. Thomas and St. 
Croix and cable offices also. 


FHILIFFINS ISLANDS. 

These islands, ceded by Spain to the United States by the treaty of peace 
concluded between the United States and Spain on April 11, 1899, form 
the largest island group of the Malay Archipelago, and extend almost due 
north and south from Formosa to Borneo and the Moluccas, embracing an 
extent of 16® of latitude and 9® of longitude, 

Governor-General . — Dwight F. Davis, assumed office, July 8, 1929. 

Oovenunent* — The Governor-General is appointed by the President of 
the United States, with the consent of the Senate. Under him are the 
secretaries of six executive departments, who, with the exception of the 
Vice-Governor (appointed by the President) who acts as Sectretary of Public 
Instruction, must all be Filipinos. Members of the cabinet may appear before 
the legislature and speak on matters pertaining to their departments. The 
Governor-General may veto any Bill containing an appropriation ; if passed 
again over his veto, the bill goes to the President of the United States for 
final action. The United States Congress has power to annul any Act of 
the Legislature, but has never exercised it. 

The legislature consists of the Senate (24 members) and the House of 
Representatives (with 94 members). All are elected by popular vote, with 
the exception of nine representatives and two senators, who are appointed by 
the Governor General to represent certain districts. Suffrage is enjoyed by 
all males 21 years of age or older who formerly exercised the right or, failing 
that, have property of at least 500 pesos value, and can read or write Spanish, 
English, or a native language. Registered voters number about 1,140,000. 
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A Council of State, created by Executive Orders in 1918 and 1928, forms 
the connecting link between the executive and the legislative branches. It is 
composed of the Governor-General, as President, the Presidents of both 
houses of the Legislature, the leaders of the majority parties in both houses 
and the six Secretaries of the Departments. Its purpose is to advise the 
Governor-Geneial on such matters of public policy as he may lay before it. 

The provincial and municipal governments are supervised by the 
Department of the Interior through tbe Executive Bureau and the Bureau of 
Non-Christian Tribes, the latter exercising authonty over nine special 
provinces. Each province has a provincial governor. He and two other 
members form the provincial board, which constitutes the legislative 
branch. All three offices are usually filled by popular vote, though in 
certain provinces the provincial governors are appointed and the third 
menibeis of the provincial boards are elected by the executives of the 
municipal units. Each town or municipality has a president and a municipal 
council of from four to eight councillors, depending upon the annual income 
of the municipality. The president, the vice-president and the councillors 
are all elected by popular vote except in some municipalities of the special 
provinces where the presidents are appointed. On December 31, 1928, there 
were 494 Americans and 19,606 Filipinos in Government service. 

Area and Population.—The group is composed of 7,083 islands and 
islets, of which only 466 have areas of one square mile or over. The 
eleven most important islands are Luzon, with an area of 40,814 square 
miles; Mindanao, 36,906 square miles; Samar, 6,124 square miles; 
Negros, 4,903 square miles; Palawan, 4,600 square miles ; Panay, 4,448 
square miles; Mindoro, 3,794 square miles; Leyte, 2,799 square miles; 
Cebu, 1,696 square miles ; Bohol, 1,634 square miles ; and Masbate, 1,266 
square miles. 

The total population was estimated in 1930 at 12,204,100. Philippine 
Census of 1918 gave 10,314,310, chiefly of Malay race, 91 per cent, of whom 
are Christians, and only 932,953, or 9 per cent., are Moros and Pagans, 
though these are fast taking advantage of the all-pervading system of public 
schools. The population of Manila, the capital and the leading commercial 
and industrial centre, was 286,306, of whom 259,437 were Filipinos, 17,760 
Chinese, 1,612 Japanese, 2,916 Americans, 2,060 Spaniards, 664 English, 201 
Germans, 121 French, 71 Swiss, and the rest of other nationalities. About 
1,600,000 have some knowledge of English and about 660,000 some knowledge 
of Spanish ; for Government and commercial purposes these two languages 
are used. 

Other towns with their estimated present population, including suburbs, 
are; Iloilo on Panay, 67,143; Cebu on Cebu, 86,162; Legaspi (formerly 
Albay), 83,048 ; Laoag, 40,879 ; Vigan, 19,939 ; Naga, 9,468 (all on 
Luzon) ; and Zamboanga on Mindanao, 47,302. Baguio, in the Mountain 
Province, is the summer capital, corresponding to Simla in India, and has a 
population of 8,449. 

Movement of population in 1928; births, 422,716; deaths, 218,096 ; 
marriages, 72,639. 

Justice and Defence. — The judiciary consists of a supreme court, with 
a chief justice (a Filipino) and eight associate justices (three Filipinos) ; 28 
judicial districts, each with a judge of first instance, except eight districts 
which have 2 judges each, and one, covering the city of Manila, which has 
six judges. In addition there are twen ty-five auxiliary judges of first instance. 
There are justices of the peace for the various municipalities and municipal 
districts. Manila has a municipal court of 3 judges. The Bureau of Justice 
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is headed by the^Attorney-General, aided by the Solicitor-General and assis- 
tants ; under the Bureau is a fiscal or prosecuting attorney for each province. 

Public order is maintained through the municipal police and the 
Philippine Constabulary, latter consisting of 398 officers (28 Americans) and 
6,831 enlisted men, distributed at 157 stations throughout the Archipelago. 
Expenditures on the Constabulary totalled 2,583,590 dollars in 1928. The 
United States maintains a force of about 11,000 troops of the United States 
Army, including 6 regiments of Filipino soldiers. 

Religion. — The dominant religion of the islands is the Roman Catholic 
(8,823,163 adherents). In 1902, an independent Filipino Church was 
founded which adheres to modern science, proclaims that science is superior 
to Biblical tradition, denies the possibility of miracles, and conceives God as 
an invisible Father with one essence and a single person. The ritual resembles 
somewhat that of the Roman Church, Latin was originally jnescribed, but 
the Spanish language is now the official tongue, and encouragement is given 
to the vernacular dialects. Marriage is allowed to its apostles. According 
to the Government Census of 1918, the Independent Filipino Church had 
1,417,448 followers, but in the last Church Census its followers numbered 
4,000,000. Several Protestant denominations have extensive organisations 
and have many communicants, probably more than 200,000. They co- 
operate in maintaining a Union Theological Seminary, the Philippine Council 
of Religious Education, and a National Christian Council, which forwards 
reform movements, evangelistic campaigns, etc. The Buddhist religion is 
professed by 24,263 men and women, while the Mahommedans number 
443,037, and are chiefly to be found in the districts of Mindanao and Sulu, 

Education.— Education in the public schools of the Philippines is free, 
secular, and co-educational, its principal aim being the spread of literacy on 
the basis of a common language, English. In September, 1928, there was an 
annual enrolment of 1,111,509 pupils in the 7,348 public schools, with 293 
American and 25,958 Filipino teachers. The expenditure on public-school 
education for 1928 was 9,484,549'dollars (insular only, excluding provincial 
and municipal). There are a number of special schools, including the 
Philippine Normal School, and nine ‘provincial normal schools; the 
Philippine School of Arts and Trades, and 22 provincial trade schools ; the 
Central Luzon Agricultural School, 29 provincial agricultural schools, 
together with some 275 farm settlement schools ; the Philippine Nautical 
School, the Philippine School of Commerce and the School for the Deaf and 
the Blind. For higher education there is the State-supported University 
of the Philippines, with 560 professors, 1928-29, and 6,698 students in the 
collegiate departments and 1,800 in the other departments ; and 26 accredited 
private institutions of higher learning — among them the University of Sto. 
Tomas, founded in 1611, the oldest university under the American flag— 
giving collegiate instruction in liberal arts and sciences and in technical 
courses. There are in all 361 separate private schools of all grades of 
instruction accredited by the Government. The total enrolment in these 
approved private schools and colleges in 1929 was over 90,000, and the total 
number of instructors and teachers was about 3,916. 

On January 1, 1929, there were 172 newspapers and periodicals published 
n English and other languages. 

Fill8JIC6i — The revenues and expenditures of the central government 
for five fiscal years were : — 
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1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Revenues .... 
Expenditure . . , . 

Dollars 

37,879,218 

33,615,386 

Dollars 

41,716,375 

31,436,880 

Dollars 

39,808,463 

38,090,577 

Dollars 

89,842,988 

39,184,749 

Dollars 

44,056,612 

42,015,970 


The total bonded debt on December 31, 1928, amounted to 83,408,500 
dollars, plus 5,210,000 for provinces and municipalities. Sinking fund, 
21,759,105 dollars. The total debt service in 1928 amounted to 5,087,167 
dollars. 

Production and Industry.— The principal products are rough rice 
(‘palay’), Manila hemp (*abacd’), coconut, sugar cane, corn, tobacco 
and maguey. There are 41 sugar centrals ; output in 1926-27 was 543,808 
nietiic tons; 1927-28,674,715 tons; 1928-29, 699,699 tons. Much uneasiness 
exists over the efforts of American beet sugar producers to have a tariff placed 
on Philippine sugar. The principal fruit is the banana ; there are also 
mangoes, papaya, anonas, piliniit {CaTiarium commune)^ and mandarin and 
oranges. Production of rice in 1928 was 2,112,800 metiic tons. The culti- 
vation of rubber is increasing yearly, especially in the southern provinces 
where the large plantations are located ; output, 1927, 292 tons, 1928, 309 
tons, and 1929, 312 tons. 

In the production of copra and coconut oil the Islands are classed 
among the foremost countries in the world. During the year 1929, there 
were produced 483,442 metric tons of copra and 191,054 tons of coconut oil. 

The live-stock industry is increasing steadily. On December 31, 1927, 
there were : 1,888,137 carabaos (water buffaloes) ; 1,069,462 cattle ; 317,672 
horses and mules ; 9,798,064 hogs ; 1,409,625 goats and 367,745 sheep. 

The areas of uncultivated land are very considerable. The Archipelago 
has a total area of 71,111,040 acres, ana of these only 8,896,584 acres, 
or 12 per cent., are cultivated, the remainder being distributed as follows: 
commercial forest lands, 39,285,220 acres ; non-commercial forests, 7,198,300 
acres (forests thus accounting for 63*5 per cent, of the total area) ; grass or 
bare lands, 13,451,565 acres ; mangrove swamps, 650,083 acres ; unexplored 
lands, 2,947,540 acre-^. 

The commercial forests furnish chiefly cabinet and construction timber, 
but also gums and resins, vegetable oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye 
barks and dye woods. About 98 per cent, of this belongs to the Government. 
Exports of logs and sawn timber, 1928, totalled 85,897,736 board feet. 

Gold is the only mineral produced in commercial quantities. Output in 
1929, 151,757 ounces valued at 3,137,100 dollars. Some silver and a small 
amount of platinum are recovered from the gold mining operations. Chromite 
has been discovered in Zamhales. The small iron production is consumed 
entirely in the manufacture of native agricultural implements. The total 
value of mineral production in 1928 was 6,359,000 dollars, in 1927, 4,578,500 
dollars. 

All manufacturing is carried on in small factories ; the only exceptions 
are 37 sugar mills, 6 cocoanut oil mills, 7 dessicated cocoa factories and 3 
large cigar and cigarette factories. 

Co mm erce. — Free trade exists between the United States and the 
Philippines, but the American Congress has placed a tariff of about 20 per 
cent, on foreign imports into the Philippines. The values of imports and 
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exports for fiscal years ending June 30 are stated as follows in U.S. dollars 
(60 cents U.S. currency » 1 peso) : — 



1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports 

Exports 

96,376 514 
129,655,404 

117,231,666 

1 140,076,804 

117,637,112 

141,044,430 

117,851,858 

151,958,284 

124,943,942 

150,000,909 

146,326,860 

169,119,397 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, the commerce was distributed 
principally as follows (in Philippine pesos, 1 peso = 50 cents U.S. 
currency) : — 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

Imports 

Exports 


Pesos 

Pesos 


Pesos 

Pesos 

United States 

184,482,249 

256,662,119 

Dutch B. Indies 

6,402,988 

641,518 

Hawaii 

1,094,559 

703,369 

British E. Indies 

7,000,554 

2,291,995 

Japan 

Great Britain and 

25,545,825 

14,656,730 

Netherlands 

France 

1,065,8'3 
3,329.180 i 

3,268,084 

6,425,620 

Norttiern Ireland 

11,687,768 

14,738,154 

Switzerland 

8,410,995 i 

109,901 

China . 

14,769,570 

6,314,586 

Belgium . 

> 3,021,524 

2,392,522 

French E. Indies 

8,149,662 

114,900 

Hong Kong 

515,058 

2,107,002 

Germany . 

9,825,970 

4,325,300 

7,246,420 

Japanese-China, 

1,647,682 

48,362 

Australia . 

1,1 >8,839 

Italy . 

594,850 

3,641,090 

Spain . 

1,937,080 

11,924,116 

Canada 

734,198 

456,666 


The principal articles of commerce of the Philippines in the fiscal year 
ending June 3<t, 1929, as compared with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
were the following : — 


Imports 

Exports 

Articles 

1929 

1928 

1 Articles 

1929 

1928 


Pesos 

Pesos 

i 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Cotton goods 

68,728,145 

53.624,213 

< Sugar . 

100,428,197 

98,935.030 

Iron and steel 



' Hemp. 

56,506,002 

56,671,044 

manufactures . 

44,892,557 

84,276,727 

‘ Coconut oil 

60,889,774 

43,404,600 

Meat and Dairy 



j Copra . 

48,088,202 

36,899,456 

products , 

13.407.799 

13,503,884 

, Tobacco pro- 



Wheat flour . 

10,456,^03 

10,130,397 

I ducts 

18,011,270 

17,666,158 

Silk goods . 

9,183,992 

8,761,721 

Embroideries 

10,792,166 

7,620,325 

Antoiiiobiles, and 



Desiccated and 



parts of . 

12,108,369 

8,704,982 

shredded coco- 



Paper, and manu- 



nuts 

7,561,976 

6,486,622 

factures of 

8,514,113 

8,257,253 

LiPiiber 

6,930,987 

5,662.666 

Nanhthas, and all 



Hats . . . 

8,862 588 

4,893,620 

lighter products ! 



Maguey 

3,325,084 

8,776,803 

of distillation . 

9,407,451 

6,104,071 




Toba<’Co, and 






manufactures of 

0,146,898 

6,873,698 




Illuminating oil . 

6,455,032 

6,008,697 





Exports to United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) for calendar year 
1930, £1,742,988 ; imports from United Kingdom, £761,018. These 
totals include Guam. 

Shipping and Communications. — The overseas trade of the Philip- 
pine Islands during the year ending June, 1929, was carried mainly by 266 
American vessels aggregating 1,833 644 registered net tons, 421 British with 
1,503,110 net tons, 167 Japanese with 607,238 net tons, 131 German with 
667,972 net tons, 94 Dutch with 849,665 net tons, 42 Philippine with 
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104,163 net tons, and 146 vessels of other nationalities, making a total of 
1,266 vessels with a net tonnage of 4,687,930 entered direct from foreign 
countries. The coastwise trade of the Islands is carried exclusively by 
domestic vessels. 

On January 1, 1929, there were in operation, 965 post-offices, 692 money- 
order offices, 8,354 miles of insular telegraph lines, and 665 miles of cable, 
with 462 telegraph offices, including 45 radio stations, with 609 combined 
telephone-telegraph stations. At the same time there were 962 postal 
savings banks in operation, with 289,145 accounts. The amount of deposits 
in the banks on January 1, 1929, was 8,092,516 pesos (Philippine currency). 

When the United States entered the islands in 1898 there was but a 
single line of narrow gauge track running between Manila and Dagupan, a 
distance of about 120 miles. At the end of 1929, the Manila Railroad Co. 
had 66*6 miles on Luzon, and the Philippine Railroad Co. had 132 miles on 
Panay and Cebu. The Government has taken over the former of these 
companies. Total length of roads, 7,385 miles of which 3,956 miles are first- 
class, 2,071 second-class and remainder third-class. Besides the foregoing 
roads th*Te were 3,110 miles of foot and horse trails. January 1, 1929, there 
were 19,778 motor cars and 9,070 trucks registered. 

Banking and Coinage. — There are twelve banks doing business in the 
Islands. F< mr are foreign : the International Banking Corporation, the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and C'hina and the Yokohama Specie Rank. Combined resources 
of all httuks on June 30, 1929, was 153,913,000 dollars ; deposits, 83,290,000 
dollars. The Philippine National Bank was inaugurated, under a special 
charter granted by the Philippine Legislature, on May 2, 1916. The Govern- 
ment has now purchased all the privately-owned shares of stock of the bank 
and guarantees the final redemption and payment of the circulating notes of 
the institutfon Since July 1, 1916, the Bank has been the sole (lovern- 
ment depository. This bsnk and the Bank of the Philippine Islands, 
founded 1852, are the only ones that have the privilege of issuing notes. 

The Philippines is on the g dd-exchange standard 

The coins used in the Philippine Islands are of the following decimal 
denominations ; Peso, one-half peso, peseta (20 centavos), media peseta (10 
centavos), all in silver ; five centavo, in nickel ; and one centavo, in copper. 
Treasuiy certificates and bank not<*8 are issued in one, two, five, ten, twenty, 
fifty, orie-hundied, two-hundred, aod tivn-hundred peso denominations The 
Philippine peso is equivalent to fifty cents of the United States monev. 
The maintenance of the parity of the pes > with the gold is provhled for by 
the Gold Standard Fund Act of June 13, 1922. The new peso now coined 
contains twenty grammes of silver, 800 fine. The Philippine coins are now 
coined at the Mint in Manila. Gold coins of the United States are legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, unless otherwise provided in the 
contract. 


GUAM 

The Island of Guam, situated at the southern extremity of the Mariana 
Archipelago, in latitude 18® 26' N, longitude 144® 43' E, is the largest 
island of that group. It was ceded by ^pain to the United States by the 
Treaty of Paris (December 10, 1898). It is a Naval Station and saluting 
port under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department of the United States. 
A garrison of marines and a shore naval force are maintained here. 
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Tho length of the island is 32 miles, the breadth from 4 to 10 miles, 
and the area 210 square miles. Agafta, the seat of Government, is about 
eiglit miles from the anchorage in Apra Harbour. The port of entry is Piti. 
The number of inhabitants (including the military establishment and non- 
native residents) on June 30, 1930, was 19,139, of whom 17,437 were classed 
as ‘natives.’ The number of births in the fiscal year 1930 was 830, repre- 
senting 43*3 per 1,000, and tho number of deaths 390, representing 20 4 per 
1,000 of population, Tho native language is Chamorro, but Spanish and 
English are also spoken. English is the official language. 

The Governor of the island, a naval officer appointed by the President, 
takes precedence over and is entitled to the honours due to an Admiral. The 
Governor is also the Military Commander of the island. Commandant of the 
naval station, and combines the functions of the executive, legislative and 
judicial power of the Government. The judiciary system comprises one 
police court, an Island Court, a Court of Equity, a Higher Court of Equity, 
and one Court of Appeal. The Spanish Colonial laws, modified when 
necessary by executive general orders of the Governor, are still in force. 

Elementary education is compulsory. There are 3,683 pupils registered, 
2,818 of whom are of school ago (7 to 12). English, handicrafts and 
agriculture are taught. 

There is a Government radio .station on the island, which is also in cable 
telegraphic communication with all parts of the world. There is an 
irregular mail service per westbound U.S. army and navy transports, from 
San Francisco, via Honolulu, and to Manila. 

A line of commercial steamers, with .scheduled sailings from San Francisco 
every 90 days, stops at Guam westbound en route to Manila. The station 
ship makes about four trips a year to Manila, China, and Japan for freight 
and coal. 

The port is closed to foreign ves.sels of war and commerce except in 
special cases. Permission to visit the island must be obtained of the Navy 
Department in each case. 

The products of the island are maize, copra, rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
cocoa, and sugar, besides valuable timber. Copra and coconut oil are the 
principal exports. There are about 4,500 head of cattle, including 980 water 
buffaloes. The imports into the island in the year ending June 30, 1930, 
amounted to 603,260 dollars, and the ex]wrt8 to 200,593 dollars. 

The official currency is that of the United States. 

Governor , — Willis W. Bradley, jun., Commander U.S. Navy (appointed 
February 25, 1929). 


SAMOAN ISLANDS. 

(American Samoa.) 

The history of American Samoa commenced in the year 1872, when 
the harbour of Pagopago, in Tutuila, was ceded to the United States 
for a naval and coaling station. In 1878 rights of freedom of trade and 
extra-territorial jurisdiction in Samoa were granted. On June 14, 1889, 
a treaty between the United States, Germany, and Great Britain proclaimed 
the Samoan Islands neutral territoxy, with an independent government, the 
natives being allowed to follow their own laws and customs, while for civil 
and criminal causes involving foreigners a Supreme Court of Justice, with 
an American citizen as presiding judge, was established. This arrangement 
continued till 1899, when owing to disturbances, the kingship was abolished, 
and, by the Tripartite Treaty of November 14 of that year, Great Britain 
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and Germany renounced in favour of the United States all rights over the 
islands of the Samoan group east of 171 degrees of longitude west of 
Greenwich, the islands to the west of that meridian being assigned to 
Germany. 

The total area of American Samoa is 60 square miles and according to the 
1930 census, contained 10,055 inhabitants. The Island of Tiituila 70 miles 
from Apia, has an area of about 40*2 square miles, with a population of 
9,768 (including the island of Aiiriu’u) according to the 1930 census. Ta’u 
has an area of 14 square miles, and the other islets (Ofu and Olosega) of the 
Manu’a group have an area of about 4 square miles with a population of 2, 069. 
Swain’s Island, annexed in 1925, is from a mile and a half to two miles in 
diameter. Population (1930) is 99. The harbour at Pagopago, which 
penetrates the south coast like a fiord, is the only good harbour in Samoa. 
It is a United States naval station. 

The Commandant is also the Governor of American Samoa by commission 
from the President of the United States. He appoints officers and frames 
laws or ordinances, but native customs (not inconsistent with United States 
laws) are not changed without the consent of the people. 

The islands are organised in three political divisions corresponding to 
the old Samoan political units. In each District there is a Native 
Governor, County Chiefs and Village Chiefs. All of these officials are 
appointed by governmental authority although the District Governor has 
indirect control of the Comity Chiefs, and the County Chiefs of the Village 
Chiefs. Judicial power is vested in village courts, in six judicial district 
courts, and in a High Court. There is a native guard (known as the 
Fitafitas) of 70. 

There are no public lands in American Samoa. Nearly all the land is 
owned by natives. The soil is fertile ; the fruits comprise orange, lime, 
banana, mangoes and alligator pears. Copra of excellent quality is abundant. 

The Government maintains public schools, giving every child over 6 
years of age the opportunity of an elementary English education: 2,118 
pupils are enrolled. All private schools must teach English a percentage 
of the time. There are four parochial schools under missionary auspices 
having, in all, six white and six Samoan teachers and about 350 children of 
all ages ; instruction is chiefly in Samoan. 

The native taxes, both poll and school, are fixed by the Board of 
Assessors in November, payable before the following June 30. The annual 
output of copra is between 1,000 and 1,700 tons. The chief island products, 
besides copra, are taro, breadfruit, yams, coconuts, pine-apples, oranges, and 
bananas. Copra is the only article exported. Imports; 1929, 215,803 
dollars. Exports; 1929, 170,766 dollars. 

About 30 miles of public roads have been constructed. There is a United 
States Naval high-powered radio station (open to commercial traffic) on 
Tutuila, which reaches New Zealand, Australia, Honolulu, the United States, 
and the islands of the Pacific. The fast mail steamers of the Matson 
Navigation Company touch here on their regular trips between the United 
States, Hawaii and Australia. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

(Ethiopia.) 

The ancient Empire of Abyssinia, or * Ethiopia,* includes the former 
Kingdoms of Tigre, in the north-east ; Amhara and Gojjam, in the centre, 
and Shoa in the south ; besides many other smaller and formerly inde- 
pendent or quasi-independent dependencies, together with the modern 
acquisitions to the south, Tlarrar, and the Galla, Shankalla and Dankali 
territories. The following are the principal provinces into which the country 
is divided: Harrar, Wollo, Gurage, Kalfa, Goie, Sayu, Benishangul, Wogera. 
Southern Tigre, Adowa and Aksun, Sokota, Lasta, Goffa, Nekemti (Lekempti) 
and the Western Galla countries, Sellale, Wollaga, Gimira, Sidamo, Arussi, 
Borana, Gojjam, Gondar, Jimma. The whole area is 350,000 sq. miles. For 
treaties relating to the boundaries of Abyssinia see The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1907, p. 667, and for 1923, p. 677. 

By the convention of Addis Ababa of October 26, 1896, between Italy and 
King Menelik, the independence cf Abyssinia was recognized. 

Under an Agreement signed December 13, 1906, on behalf of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, the three Powers undertake to respect and en- 
deavour to preserve the integrity of Abyssinia ; to act so that industrial 
concessions granted in the interest of one of them may not injure the 
others ; to abstain from intervention in Abyssinian internal affairs ; to 
concert together for the safeguarding of their respective interests in terri- 
tories bordering on Abyssinia ; and they make agreements concerning rail- 
way construction in Abyssinia and equal treatment in trade and transit for 
their nationals. By an exchange of Notes dated December 14-20, 1925, 
Great Britain and Italy more specifically defined their respective spheres of 
interest in Abyssinia, as indicated in the above agreement ; in particular 
Italy recognised the exclusive right of Great Britain to deal with the waters 
of Lake Tsana, while Great Britain agreed not to oppose any Italian scheme 
for railway development in the hinterland of Eritrea or Italian Somaliland, 
which may affect Abyssinia. 

On August 2, 1928, Italy and Abyssinia signed a treaty of friendship and 
arbitration (the first of the kind ever made by Abyssinia), providing for 
arbitration in all disputes for a period of 20 years. A further agreement was 
signed at the same time whereby Abyssinia was granted a free zone at the 
port of Arrat in Eritrea ; provision was also made for the construction of a 
motor road from that port to Dessis in Abyssinia. 

Government. 

Emperor. — Haile Silassie I., born July 17, 1891 ; crowned King (Negus) 
on October 7, 1928, and proclaimed Emperor, after the death of the Empress 
Zauditu, on April 3, 1930. Married Waizeru Menen in 1912, and has 2 sons 
and 3 daughters. On January 25, 1931, the eldest s6n, Asfaou Wosan was 
proclaimed Crown Piince and heir to the throne. 

After the overthrow of the Emperor Theodore by the British in 1868, the 
suzerain power passed to Prince Kassai of Tigr4, who assumed the old title 
of Negusa Nagast (‘King of Kings*), and was crowned in 1872 as 
John IL, Emperor of Ethiopia. After the death of this potentate in 1889, 
Menelik II., King of Shoa (born 1844), became the supreme ruler of Abyssinia. 
Menelik died in December, 1913, and was succeeded by Lij Yasu, born in 1896; 
son of his second daughter, Waizeru Shoaragga and Ras Mikael, the chief of 
the Wollo Gallas. 

On September 27, 1916, Lij Yasu was deposed by public proclamation, 
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and Zauditu, another daughter of Menelik, was nominated Empress and 
“Queen of Kings of Ethiopia,” and Ras Taffari, son of Ras Makonnen, 
and great-nephew of Menelik, proclaimed heir to the throne. 

Abyssinia was admitted into the League of Nations on September 28, 1923. 

Population. 

No reliable figures of population exist, but recent estimates indicate a 
figure of about 10,000,000. The Abyssinians, properly so called, number 
rather less than 3 millions, and inhabit the provinces of Tigr^, Amhara, 
Gojjam, and Shoa (in part), covering an area of over one-third of the whole 
country. They are Christians, and are of Hamitic origin, semiticized by 
waves of Semitic invasion from Arabia and adulterated by intermarriage with 
Negro and other conquered races. The Gallas, some of whom are Christian, 
some Moslem, and some Pagan, comprise more than two-thirds of 
the entire population, and are a pastoral and agricultural people of 
Hamitic origin. Ogaden, Issa and other Somalis inhabit Harrar, the 
Somaliland plateau, and the south-east. The Danakil are Mohammedans, 
and are still somewhat turbulent. There are also Negioes (in the South- 
West), and the Falashas (of Jewish religion), in the N.-E. centre with a 
growing number of foreigners (Indians, Arabs, Armenians, Europeans) in 
the towns. 

There are few towns in Abyssinia in our sense of the word — Addis 
Ababa, Dire Dawa and Harrar being the most important. Addis Ababa, 
the capital, has 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants with a foreign population of 
several thousands, of whom the majority are British Indian and British 
Arab subjects, Greeks and Armenians. Dire Dawa contains about 80,000 
people, of whom about 300 are Kuropeans, and the old walled city of 
Harar has a population of about 40,000, with about 100 foreigners, mostly 
Indians and Arabs. Other important towns, politically or commercially, 
are ; Debra Markos, capital of Gojjam, 5,000 ; Gondar, capital of Amhara, 
3,000 ; Adua, capital of Tigr4, 6,000 ; Axum, ancient capital of Ethiopia, 
6,000; Antalo, former capital of Tigr6, 1,000; Ankober, former capital of 
Shoa, 2,000; Debra-Tabor and Makalle ; Gore, Saiyu, Nekemti, Samer6 
8,000-4,000, and Sokoto, 1,500, important trading centres. Gambeila, in 
Western Abyssinia, is a trading station leased to the Sudan Government. 
It is an important outlet for the trade in the West. A service of steamers 
is maintained from June to November with Khartum. 

Domestic slavery is a recognized institution, but slave trading, by an 
ancient law renewed bv a decree issued in June 1923, is punishabl** by death. 
A comprehensive edict of 45 clauses was issued in March 1 924 providing for the 
gradual emancipation of slaves, beginning with the children born of slaves. 

Beligion and Education. 

Since the conversion of the Abyssinians to Christianity in the fourth 
century they have retained their connection with the Alexandrian Church 
through the Abuna, or head bishcm, who is always a Copt, and who is 
appointed and consecrated by the (Joptic Patriarch of Alexandria. Under 
the Abuna is the Itchege, a native ecclesiastical dignitary, who presides 
over the spirituality, numbering about 100,000 ecclesiastics. In addition to 
the Itchege, who was consecrated bishop in January 1930, there are four 
other Abyssinian bishops, who were con^ec^ated as sin h by the Coptic Patri- 
arch in 1929 Their consecration was a gieat innovation, as hitherto no 
Abyssinian priest had been consecrated a bishop. It is estimated that a 
^uaiter of the adult male population are priests, monks, or deUera (deacons), 
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and a third of the land belongs to the Church. Both Copts and Abyssinians 
are monophysite, rejecting the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon (a.d. 461). 

Education is mostly in the hands of the priests and monks, but a number 
of secular schools have been founded in recent years. There are 4 at Addis 
Ababa, 2 at Harar, and others at Jijiga, Gore, Sidamo, and Dessie. In 
addition, a few foreign missions, Swedish, American French, Italian and 
German, carry on a limited amount of educational work. The Greeks and 
Armenians have their own schools. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the provincial governors, and shumsy or petty 
chiefs, with the right of appeal to the Emperor. The Fetha Nagasty or Code 
of Laws, deals with ecclesiastical, civil and penal law. The legal system is 
said to be based on the Justinian Code. The penal code is based on the 
Mosaic law. Foreigners are subject to the jurisdiction of a special (‘mixed ’) 
court or to their own consular Courts according to circumstances. Adminis- 
tration of Justice is very defective, but punishments for crimes are less 
barbarous than formerly. 

Defence. 

The Abyssinian Army in the field consists of two main parts. The 
standing army composes the nucleus, and the remainder of the forces are 
drawn from the chiefs and their retainers summoned in time of war, a sort of 
militia. Besides the above, a varying number of irregulars join the army 
on the outbreak of war, every man, except the priests, being an actual 
or potential soldier. The standing army, instituted by Menelik, forms in 
efifect the paid standing garrison of each province, and amounts altogether 
to something under 100,000 men. Both they and the militia, amounting to 
perhaps 800,000-400,000 men, are very loosely organized, and hnve nothing 
in the shape of transport, and little modern equipment. Practically every 
man is armed with a rifle, and often with shield and sword as well. A 
Belgian military mission was engaged in 1929 and is now at work training 
some 1,600 men of the Royal Bodyguard, The latter is aimed with a certain 
amount of modern armament, including a 6-ton tank given to the king 
by the Duke of Abruzzi during his visit to Abyssinia in May, 1927. A 
beginning has been made with the formation of an Air Force, which has 
been started under French auspices. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

The chief industries are pastoral and agricultural. Cattle, sheep, and goats 
are numerous. The horses of the country are sniall but hardy, and make 
excedent polo ponies ; mules are bred, being used as pack animals ; donkeys 
are also small and serve for baggage animals. The soil belongs theoretically 
to the Negus ; the idea of landed property scarcely exists among the populace, 
and agriculture is therefore backward. Cotton, the sugar-cane, date-palm, 
coflfee, and vine thrive well in many districts, but, except coifee, am nowhere 
extensively cultivated. The production of Harari coffee (long berry Mocha) 
is on the increase. Besides this, which is cultivated, there grows more 
especially in southern and western Aby-^^sinia a wild coffee plant, yielding a 
berry known as Abyssinian coffee, which grows in extensive forests. The 
supply is said to be unlimited. The native produce includes hides and 
skins, wax, barley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as a substi- 
tute for hops), and tobacco ; but, with the exception of hides, skins, wax, 
grain and coffee, not in sufficient quantities for export. Manufacturing 
industries are practically non-existent. The forests abound in valuable trees 
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including rubber. Iron is found in some districts and is manufactured into 
spears, knives, hatchets. &c. Placer gold mining and washing are carried 
on in the western districts ; coal, copper and sulphur have been found, also 
platinum. There are said to be valuable deposits of potash salts in the 
Asal salt plains in the north-eastern part of the country, and their 
exploitation has been carried on with the aid of Italian capital. 

Foreign enterprise has begun to establish itself in the country ; three 
Belgian companies are working coffee plantations, and a Franco- Belgian 
company is experimenting on a large scale with cotton. Foreign capital is 
also interesting itself in mining. 

Commerce. 

The total trade of Abyssinia (export and import) in 1927 was valued at 
about 1,000 million francs (French). 

The principal artery of trade is the Franco-Ethiopian railroad, but cara- 
vans also do a large trade in the interior. The chief trade routes besides the 
railway are the following : — (1) Khaitum-Gambeila, Khartura-Gallabat, and 
Sudan; (2) Mombasa-Nairobi-Moyale (British East Africa); (3) Zeila 
Jijiga, Hargeisa-Ogaden (British Somaliland); (4) Massawa-Asmara-Gondard 
Assab-Dessie (Italian Eritrea) ; (5) Mogadishu-Lugh-Dolo-Arusi (Italian 
Somaliland). 

The exports consist mainly of hides and skins (including leopard and 
monkey), coffee, wax, ivory, civet, and native butter. The imports comprise 
grey sheeting, cotton yarns, artificial silk, corrugated sheets and bars, hard- 
ware cement, kerosene and petrol, glass and salt. The imports are chiefly 
from England, France, India, Italy, Germany, Japan, and the United States. 
The value of the leading imports into Abyssinia from and ma the Sudan in 
1929 were:— cotton and silk goods, £E.34,169 (£E.38,487 in 1928); salt, 
£E 19,665 (£E.10,797 in 1928); other goods, £E.22,839 (£E.33,098 in 
1928). Exports from Abyssinia to and ma the Sudan in 1929 were coffee, 
£E.216,590 (£E.186,642 in 1928); other goods, £E.20,221 (£E 15,243 in 
1928). 

The total trade between Abyssinia and Great Britain for 5 years (accord- 
ing to Board of Trade returns) was as follows : — 


- 

1926 

1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Abyssinia 
Exports to Abyssinia 

£ 

104,892 

16,368 

£ 

233,811 

16,051 

£ 

351,079 

19,954 

£ 

166,891 

38,785 

£ 

227,777 

33,343 


Gommunications. 


Roads in Abyssinia are mere tracks, and transport is effected by means of 
mules, pack-horses, donkeys, and, in some places, camels. In the capital and 
its vicinity several miles of metalled road were constructed in 1926. In 1896 
the Franco-Ethiopian Railway Co. was formed for the construction of a line 
from Jibuti in French Somaliland, which reached the capital in 1917. The 
line is of metre gauge, with a total length of 488 J miles. Trains run twice 
weekly in each direction, covering the distance in three days, but running 
by day only. The railway is under French management, and depends 
financially on a subvention from the French government. 

Considerable interest is now being taken in road construction. Chief 
among the roads now under consideration or actually under construction are 
the following : Dessie-Assab, Addis Ababa, -Jirama, Jijiga-Berbera, Dim 
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Dawa-Harar, Gore-Gambeila, Addis Ababa-Lake Tsana. The total road 
mileage of all kinds is estimated at about 2,050 miles, of which about 1,000 
miles are caravan tracks. 

There are telegraph lines under Italian control (about 2,000 miles) con- 
necting Addis Ababa with Harrar, with Sidamo, and with Massawa in 
Eritrea. Telephone lines connect Addis Ababa with Harrar, and Jibuti 
in French Somaliland, also with Gore and Gambeila (in the west), Jimma 
and Sharada (south-west), Bessie (north), and Debra Tabor and Gojjam, and 
with Ankober, and Asmara with Adua and Borromeida. In 1925, there 
were 10 post offices. 

Money and Credit. 

The Bank of Abyssinia, with authorised capital of 500,OOOZ. and paid-up 
capital of 125,000Z., has its head office at Addis Ababa and agencies at 
Dire Dawa, Gore, Gambeila and Dessie. By its constitution the Governor 
of the National Bank of Egypt is its President, and its governing body sits 
at Cairo. Tlie Government proposes to purchase the Bank of Abyssinia. 

The current coin of Abyssinia is the Maria Theresa dollar (nominally 
worth about 2s., but greatly depreciated as a result of the fall in the value 
of silver) weighing 28*0668 grammes, *8333 fine, and the Menelik dollar, 
weighing 28*075 grammes, ‘835 fine. It has nominally the same value as 
the Maria Theresa dollar, but in some places it is not taken at all. Other 
silver coins are the half, quarter, sixteenth (girsh or piastre) of a dollar, 
and there is also a cojiper coin, the hesa (= one thirty-second of a 
dollar). The number of piastres or besa obtainable for a dollar although 
theoretically fixed by law, is in fact liable to constant fluctuation. Various 
articles, however, are used as medium of exchange ; bars of salt are accepted 
as money in many parts of the country, at a fluctuating rate according to 
supply and cost of transport. Cartridges are also currency, although to a 
diminishing extent ; and in most places barter prevails. 

The Maria Theresa dollar was originally minted in Vienna in the middle 
of the 18th century. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used to a certain extent in 
the capital and district bordering the railway line. The principal native 
weights and measures, which are also used in trade with foreigners, are 
shown below. 

Weights and Measures. 

Weights. 

OJee s= weight of Maria Theresa/Menelik dollar = 28 '067 grammes, approxim- 
ately 1 oz. avoirdupois. 

Natr a* 30 okets, approximately 1 lb. 14 ozs. avoirdupois. 

Farasula =a 20 natrs, approximately 37 J lbs. 

Kantar sa 100 lbs. 

1 Waggia (for ivory) = 480 dollars’ weight. 

1 ,, (for rubber) = 640 dollars’ weight. 

Lineal Measures. 

KiriTid sai French Coude^e (length of forearm and hand) = cubit = 50 centi- 
metres sa 19 J inches. 

Khalod^ 130 kinnda =■ 66 metres =■ 21 3 J feet, say 71 yards. 

Land Measure. 

The measure is a Gasha, which varies according to the quality of the land» 
and ranges between 16 khalads by 26 khalads^ and 7 khalads by 11 
kkalads^ the latter equalling roughly 80 acres. 
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Grain Measures, 

10 kounna «■ 1 ladan, 

2 Icidan =» 1 dawala » 80 kilos. 

Measure for Honey and Civet. 

10 wanche (horn cups) = 1 goundo = about 3 litres. 

Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Abyssinia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and M mister Pleni f>otentiary . — V acan t. 

First Secretary. — A to Bakalla Hapta Mikael. 

2. Of Great Britain in Abyssinia. 

Minister.-— Sidney Barton, K.B.E., C.M.G. (appointed Marchl2, 1929). 

First Secretary . — J. M. Troutbeck. 

Oriental Secretary. — Philip Zaphiro C.M.G. 

Vice-Consul at Addis Ababa . — Colonel G. Mackereth, M.C. 

There are Consuls also at Harrar, Gor4, Maji, Dangila and Mega, and a 
Vice-Consul at Jijiga. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan is a country of Asia lying between parallels 29° and 38° 20 
of north latitude, and 61° and 72° of east longitude, with a long narrow 
strip extending to 75° east longitude (WAkhdn). For the boundaries, see 
The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1925, pp. 654-55 ; for the treaty of 
November 1921, see The Statesman’s Year-Book 1928, p. 642; and for 
earlier British relations with AfghdnistAn, see The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1916, pp. 662-8. 

Government. — The government of Afghdnistan is, since 1922, a con- 
stitutional monarchy with Legislative and State Assemblies, and a cabinet 
presided over by the Piime Minister. The Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
are responsible to the Grand National Assembly. Besides the Permanent 
Grand Assembly there is a Loi Jirga (Grand Council) which meets every 
fourth year. The King presides over this Council in person. The title of 
King instead of Amir was adopted in 1926. The country is divided into five 
major provinces of Kdbul, Mezar, Kandahdr, Herat, and Kataghan- 
Badakhshan ; and four minor provinces : Simat-i-Mashriqi (i.e. Eastern 
Province), Simat-i-Janubi (Southern Province), Farah, and Maimena. Each 
province is under a governor (called in major provinces Naih-uVHukurMh 
and in minor provinces Hakim-i- Aala). 

There are separate departments of War, Foreign Affairs, Internal Affairs, 
Education, Commerce, Justice, and Revenue, each in charge of a Minister 
and two departments (1) Health ; (2) Posts and Telegraphs, under director- 
generals. 

Reigning King. — Nadir Khan, born on April 10, 1885, was called to the 
throne on October 16, 1929, after a successful campaign against Habibullah 
Ghazi, who had assumed power on the abdication of King Amanullah. 

Area and Population. — The extreme breadth of Afghdnistdn from 
north-east to south-west is about 700 miles ; its length from the Herdt 
frontier to the Khdibar Pass, about 600 miles ; the area is given variously 
as about 245,000 or 270,000 square miles. Population, according to the 
latest estimate, about eleven millions. The languages spoken are Persian and 
Pushtoo, and Turkish in Turkistan and parts of Badakhshdn. The pre- 
dominant religion is Islam. 

The largest towns are Kdbul, the capital (population about 100,000), 
Kandahdr (population with suburbs 60,000), Herdt (population 121,000), 
and Mazar-i* Sharif (46,200). 

Education. — Elementary and secondary schools exist throughout the 
country. Both elementary and secondary education are free. There are at 
present eight primary and secondary schools in Kdbul. 

Justice. — The law is based on the Shara' or Islamic law. Lower 
Courts (MahahirmA-Ihtidaia) are established in each seat of government) 
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and Higher Courts {MdhaTcima-i-Murajiaah) may have appeals from the 
former brought before them. A High Court in Kdbul is the supreme 
judicial authority. In many instances efforts are made by litigants to com- 
pose their differences by the aid of unofficial juries in each locality. 

Finance. — The revenue of Afghanistan is subject to considerable 
fluctuations. The Government share of the produce recoverable is said to 
from vary one-third to one-tenth according to the advantages of irrigation. 
The total revenue is estimated at about seventy million rupees, a considerable 
portion of wliicli is found from Cmstoms. 

Defence. — The Army, which is being reorganised, will probably consist 
of 25,000 to 30,000 regular troops of all arms, and in time of war these 
would be supported by considerable numbers of tribesmen in the form of 
irregulars. There is also a small air force, officered by Afghans trained 
in Europe. 

Production and Industry.-— Although the greater part of Afghanistan 
is more or less mountainous, and a good deal of the country is too dry and rocky 
for successful cultivation, yet there are many fertile plains and valleys, which, 
with the assistance of irrigation from small rivers or wells, yield very satis- 
factory crops of fruit, vegetables, and cereals. The castor-oil plant, madder, 
and the asafoetida plant abound. Fruit, viz, the apple, pear, almond, 
peach, quince, apricot, plum, cherry, pomegranate, grape, fig, mulberry, 
is produced in profuse abundance. They form a staple food of a large class 
of the people throughout the year, both in the fresh and preserved state, and 
in the latter condition are exported in great quantities. The fat- tailed 
sheep is native to Afghanistan. These sheep furnish the principal meat 
diet of the inhabitants, and the grease of the tail is a substitute for butter. 
The wool and skins not only provide material for warm apparel, but also 
furnish the country’s main article of export. 

Northern Afghanistan is reputed to be tolerably rich in copper, and 
lead and iron are found in many parts. Coal is found in the Ghorband 
Valley and near the Khurd Kabul Pass. Gold in small quantities is also 
brought from the Laghman Hills and Kunar. Badaklishan is said to be the 
only country in the world to produce first-quality lapis lazuli. This is 
smuggled in considerable quantities to China and Bokhara. 

Silks, felts, carpets, articles from camels' and goats' hair, are some of 
the principal industries. At Kdbul there are factories for the manufacture 
in small quantities of matches, buttons, leather and boots. There is also a 
‘ Machine-Khana ’ where arms and ammunition, boots and clothing, etc., 
for the army are manufactured. It also includes a mint. All these 
factories are State-owned and supervised. 

Commerce. — No accurate registration of the trade of Afghanistan has 
yet been obtained. 

Of the exports from India to Afghanistan the chief items are cotton goods, 
indigo and other dyeing materials, sugar, hardwaie, leather and silver trea- 
sure. The imports into India include timber, fruits and vegetables, grain 
and pulse, ghi and other provisions, asafoetida and other drugs, spices, wool, 
silk, cattle, hides, and tobacco. 

Communications* — Afghanistan joined the Postal Union in 1928, 

The trade routes of Afghdnistdn are as follows : — From Persia by Meshed 
to Herat ; from Bokhara by Merv to Herdt ; from Bokhara by Karshi, Balkh, 
and Khulm to Kabul ; from East Turkistdn by Badakhshdn and Nuristan 
(formerly Kafiristan) to Kdbul ; from India by the Khdibar road to Kdbul ; 
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from India by the Gomal Pass to Ghazni and Kelat-i-Ghilzai ; from Chaman, 
the terminus of the North-Western Railway beyond Quetta, to Kandahdrand 
thence to Kabul or Herat ; from Parachinar (Kurram) via Peiwar and 
Shutargardan Passes to Logar and Kabul. 

There are no railways in the country. The following roads are fit for 
motor traffic, except after snow or heavy rain, but are badly constructed 
and mostly unmetalled : Khaibar-Kabul, Kabul-Kandahar, Kabul-Gardez, 
Kandahdr-Chaman, and Kabul-Bamian. In addition there arc some 200 
miles of minor roads fit for motor traffic, mostly in the vicinity of Kabul. 
Merchandise, however, is still transported chiefly on camel or pony back. 
There are practically no navigable rivers in Afghanistan, and timber is the 
only article of commerce conveyed by water, floated down stream in rafts. 
Telephones are installed in a few of the larger towns. There is telegraphic 
communication between Peshawar- Kabul, Kabul-Kandahar, Kandahar- 
Chaman. A wireless installation connects Kabul with Eastern Eui’ope and 
India. 

Money and Currency* — There are two currencies in circulation, the 
‘Afghani’ and the ‘Kabuli.’ Roughly 10 Afghani equals 11 Kabuli. 
Gold coins ; — 1 Amani = 20 Afghani ; J amani = 10 Afghani ; 2 amania = 
30 Kabuli ; 1 arnania = 15 Kabuli ; J amania = 7J Kabuli. Silver coins : 
Afghani, J Afghani ; 1 Kabuli, Kran or J Kabuli. Copper coins : 20 Pul, 
10 Pul, 5 Pul, 2 Pul, 1 Pul (all Afghani). Abbasi equals J Kabuli (Kabuli). 
Afghani currency is giadually replacing the Kabuli. 

Weights and Measures. — The metric units have now officially 
replaced the old Afghani units— the Gaz-i-shah (the Persian Zar), the linear 
standard equal to 40-95 inches ; the Gaz-i-zarib, the square standard equal to 
1,000 to 1,066 Gaz-i-shah or 1,294 to 1,379 square yards, about J aero ; and 
the Gaz-i-nix memar, the cubic standard equal to one cubic Gaz-i-shah or 
1,625 cubic feet. All avoirdupois weights, formerly current hitherto under 
the name iiakhud (3 grains), are now in terms of the gramme. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Afghanistan in Gueat Britain. 

Envoy and Minister, — Shah Wali Ali Khan. Appointed January, 1930. 

Counsellor. — Zulfacar Khan. 

Secretaries. — Ghulam Umar Khan, Mohammad Wali Khan, Mohammad 
Sarwar Khan, and Abdul Samad Khan. 

There is an Afghan Consul-General at the headquarters of the govern- 
ment in India, Consuls at Bombay and Karachi, and visa officials at Peshawar 
and Quetta. 

2. Of Great Britain in Afghanistan. 

Envoy and Minister, — Richard Roy Maconachie, C.I.E., I.C.S. (appointed 
March 2, 1930). 

Counsellor. — Major A. E. B. Parsons, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Military AttacM. — Major A. E. Farwell. 

Secretary.— A. E. H. Macann. 

Oriental Secretary. — K. S. Sikandar Khan. 
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ALBANIA. 

(Shqipekia. ) 

The territory known as Albania is made up of the old Turkish Provinces 
of Scutari and of Yanina, and of parts of those of Kossovo and Monastir. 
The Albanian, from the point of view of their language are divided into two 
principal groups — the Ghegs, who live to the north of the river Shkumbi, 
and the Tosks in the south. 

Little in known of their early history. From 1431, when the Turks captured 
Yanina and Scutari, the Albanians remained under Turkish rule, except for 
two brief periods of independence, first between 1443 and 1468, under Prince 
George Castriot II, surnamed Skanderbeg, and again in the eighteenth 
century, under the Tosk, Ali Tepelen of Yanina, in the south, and the 
Bushati Dynasty of Scutari, in the north, both of whom reigned as 
suzerains of the Ottoman Empire. In 1880 the short-lived Albanian 
League was founded, and ruled Albania for two years, making an unsuccessful 
effort to obtain independence. 

The independence of Albania was proclaimed at Valona on November 28, 
1912, and on December 17, 1912, the London Conference of Ambassadors 
agreed to the principle of Albanian independence. Subsequently that Con- 
ference approximately decided the frontiers of the new country, and agreed 
that a European Prince be nominated to rule it. Prince William of Wied, 
having accepted the crown of the new country from an Albanian deputation, 
which offered it to him at Neuwied, on February 21, 1914, arrived at Durazzo 
on March 7, 1914. The Government of the country was vested in the hands 
of the Prince, supported and advised by a financial International Commission 
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of Control, the creation of which was agreed to by the Ambassadorial 
Conference on July 29, 1913. 

Aftet the outbreak of the European War in 1914, the Prince and nearly 
all the members of the International Commission on September 3 left Albania, 
which fell into a state of anarchy. It was not until June 3, 1917, in Argiro- 
castro, that General Ferrero, then in charge of the Italian forces, proclaimed 
Albania an independent country. On December 17, 1920, Albania became 
a member of the League of Nations. In December, 1924, the country was 
j)roclaimed a Republic, which continued until 1928. A Constituent Assembly 
for the purpose of clianging the Albanian Republic into a Monarchy was 
opened on August 25, 1928, and on September 1, the necessary amendments 
to the Constitution were voted and Ahmed Beg Zogu, i^resident of the 
Republic since January 31, 1926, was proclaimed king. The new regime 
was generally recognised by the European Poweis. 

According to the constitution of 1928, Albania is a democratic, 
parliamentary, independent monarch}^ without any state religion and with 
only one elected Chamber. 

On Ncvember 27, 1926, a treaty of friendship and arbitration was signed 
at Tirana between Albania and Italy, and on November 22, 1927, a defensive 
alliance was signed between the two countries. 

Reigfning King. — Zog I., bom October 8, 1895, a Moslem by religion 
and hereditary chieftain of the Mati clan, proclaimed king September 1, 
1928. The king is assisted in the administration by a council of ministers 
appointed by him. 

Area and Population, — The area of the country is 10,629 square 
miles, while the population, according to the Census held on May 26, 1930, 
was 1,003,068. 

The country is divided into 10 prefectures, named after the principal 
towns, which with the population in 1930 are as follows : — 
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women) and 28,199 pupils (5,232 girls); 32 State secondary schools, with 
106 teachers (8 women), and 1,247 pupils (94 girls). There are also 14 
Infants Schools, and 2 training colleges for teachers. About 902 Albanians 
are studying abroad. 

Justioe. — There is in every province a tribunal of first instance with 
three judges, and a court of cassation, composed of six judges, at Tirana. 
On January 1, 1928, the new Albanian Penal Code, which is based on that 
of Italy, and the new Civil Code (April 1, 1929), based on that of Italy, 
France and Switzerland, came into force, to take the place of the Ottoman 
laws previously imposed. According to the new Code polygamy is abolished, 
although Islam is the dominant religion in Albania. 

Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for five years ending March 31 
is as follows (in gold francs) : — 


- 

1926-27 

1927-281 1 

1928-29 1 j 

1929-80 ^ 

1930-8 P 

Expenditure . 
Revenue . . 

gold francs 
23,150,559 
23,876,454 

gold francs I 

25.373.000 

22.762.000 

gold francs i 

28.185.900 1 

28.186.900 j 

gold francs 
31,827,200 
31,827,200 i 

gold francs 
31,385,000 
31,385,000 


* Estimates. 


In May 1925 Albania obtained a foreign loan for the nominal amount of 
50,000,000 gold francs in Italian lire, and by the rise in value of the lire 
the Government made a profit of 15,000,000 gold francs. Thus the sum to 
be expended is 65,000,000 gold francs. The loan, taken up by the Comnany 
for the Economic Development of Albania, and guaranteed by the yield of 
all the Albanian Customs, and of the Albanian Monopolies on salt, matches, 
cigarette papers and playing cards, is also guaranteed by the Italian 
Treasury, and is to be used exclusively in carrying out public works. 

Defence, —Military service is compulsory and begins at the age of 17. 
Liability to service continues to the age of 60. Service in the active army is 
for 18 months. An Albanian Militia of 10 battalions (one in each Prefecture), 
which all boys must join on reaching the age of 17 was instituted in 1930. 
It provides pre-military training. The peace strength of the army in 1930 
was 11,450. The gendarmerie numbers 3,131. There are 2 torpedo boats and 
6 gun boats bought by the Albanian Government to guard the coast line. 

Production and Industry.— The Albanian economic system is very 
primitive ; each family provides for its own needs. Great tracts of the country 
remain uncultivated, and the areas at present under cultivation (about 926 
square miles) are dealt with in a primitive way. A number of Agrarians reforms 
were introduced in 1930, including the formation of an Agricultural Bank. 
The State owns some 125,000 acres of the best land in the plain between the 
rivers Shkumbi and Vojussa. The country for the greater part is rugged, 
wild, and mountainous, the exceptions being along the Adriatic littoral and 
the Coriza Basin, which are fertile. Tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
cheese and dairy products, fish, olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen are 
the principal products of the country. Cattle-breeding receives special 
attention. The wool is made up into coarse and heavy native cloth and 
exported. There are vast tracts of forest land composed of oak, walnut 
and chestnut trees, as well as beeches, }>ines and firs. The mineral wealth 
of Albania is considerable but undeveloped. The copper mines in the 
Puca district are being investigated. The salt-pits at Valona are said to be 
of commercial importance, and Selenizza Bitumen mines are also worked 
successfully. The principal industries in the country are those connected 
with agriculture, such as fiour-milling, olive-pressing and cheese-making. 
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Commerce'— Imports aud exports for 5 years are shown as follows (in 
gold francs) ; — 


- 

1925 

! 

1026 

1927 

192S 

1929 

Imports 

21,799,411 

24,87.5,731 

24,681,888 

32 311,583 

38,638,000 

Exports 

17,122,761 

11,963,982 

1 

11,106,902 

14,859,116 

14,982,804 


The distribution of trade in 1929 was as follows (in gold francs): — 
Imports from Italy, 17,840,000 ; United Kingdom, 2,838,000 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 2,399,000 ; Yugoslavia, 3,080,000 ; Greece, 1,674,000 ; United 
States, 3,915,000. Expoits to Italy, 8,869,000 ; to United Kingdom, 
63,000; to United States, 2,256,000; to Greece, 3,013,000 ; to Yugoslavia, 
224,000. 

The principal imports in 1929 were : cotton and cotton textile, 6,895,000 
gold francs; cereals, 6,630,000 gold francs; metals, 8,322,000 gold francs; 
the principal expoits: animal foods and fish, 4,421,000 gold francs; hides 
and skins, 2,145,000 gold francs. 

Total trade between Albania and Great Britain (according to Board of 
Trade Retuins) was as follows 


- 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 





£ 

Imports from Albania 

955 

1 273 

273 

2,045 

22,531 

Exports to Albania 

48,877 

86,771 

82,486 


CoDimilllicatioilS. — Northern Albania has a road, connecting Durazzo 
and Tirana with Alessio, Scutari and Anioti. Total length of roads, includ- 
ing motor roads, 1,061 miles. Two roads to connect the coast with the 
central and northern part of the country (Scutari-Puka and Ponte Zogu- 
Dibra), also two roads to cross the south-central part of Albania (Tirana- 
Elbarran and Lushna-Brostar), are under construction. A railway to join 
Durazzo with Tirana, 22 miles in length, is under construction. The ports 
are five in number, viz. San Giovanni di Medua, Durazzo, Valona, Porto 
Palermo, and Santi Quaranta ; but all the ports need to be improved. 
Number of post and telegraph offices, 55. There are five regular air routes 
in service : Tirana-Scutari, Tirana-Coriza, Tirana-Valona-Argirocastro, 
Tirana -Pescopeia and Tirana-Cucsi ; and 5 wireless stations. 

Banking and Currency* — On September 2, 1925, the National Bank 
of Albania was estaWished in Rome, with branches in Tirana, Durazzo, 
Coriza, Valona and Scutari. It has a capital of 12,500,000 gold francs, 
of which 49 per cent, was subscribed in Albania, and 51 per cent, bv an 
international financial group headed by the Credito Italiano. The Bank 
has the exclusive right of issuing paper money and metal coinage. A new 
currency based on notes freely convertible into gold coin, gold exchange, 
or foreign bank notes convertible into gold has been established. The 
monetary unit chosen is the (Frank ari) gold franc (6 Lek) (.3226806 gr. 900 
fine), with a parity of 25*2216 to the £. 

The Bank has already issued Bank notes of 100, 20, 6 gold francs and 
6 Lek (1 gold franc) ; and metallic currency as follows : — gold, 100 and 20 
franc pieces ; silver, 6, 2 and 1 franc pieces ; nickel, 1, J and J Lek; and 
bronze, 0*10 and 0*06 Lek. On July 31, 1930, there were in circulation 
notes amounting to 13,328,000 francs and coin to the value of 1,414,000 francs. 
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of which 922,000 francs were gold. The cover for the note circulation on 
that date consisted of 19,438,000 francs, of which 1,807,000 francs were in 
gold, 11,734,000 francs in dollars and 5,897,000 francs in other currencies. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Albania in Great Britain. 

Chargd d* Affaires (ad interim). — Malik Bey Libohova. 

First Secretary (acting). — Atlante Ko 9 i. 

2. Of Great Britain in Albania. 

Minister and Envoy and Consul-General. — Sir Robert Macleod Hodgson, 
K. B.E., C.M.G. (appointed June 12, 1928). 

Naval Capt. R. R. B Ramsay. 

Military Attach^.. — Lt.-Col. H. R. G. Stevens. 

Air AitacM. — Group Captain 0. R. S. Bradley, O.H. E. 
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ARABIA. 


Arabia is essentially a desert country comprising an area of roughly 
1,000,000 square miles and inhabited for the most part by nomadic 
Bedouin tribes eking out a precarious pastoral existence by the breeding of 
camels, sheep and goats. Bounded on the north by Iraq, and Transjordan 
(Palestine), it is enclosed on the other three sides by the sea — the Red Sea 
on the west, the Indian Ocean on the south and the Persian Gulf on the 
east. The land-surface of the peninsula enclosed within these limits slopes 
down steadily from the elevated mountain barrier, which runs down the 
whole length of its western side parallel with the Red Sea, to seadevel on 
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the Persian Gulf, and the uniformity of this slope is only interrupted in the 
extreme south-eastern corner of the peninsula, where the mountains of the 
Oman district rear their crests to an elevation of 10,000 feet above sea- level, 
With the exception of this mountainous district and the similar district of the 
Yemen, Arabia is a barren country consisting of vast tracts of steppe-desort, 
sand- waste and mountainous wildeiness. It is a country of insignificant rain- 
fall (the Yemen and Oman excepted) ; here and there, scattered oases, or oasis- 
groups, are formed. The Taif district, for instance, in the Hejaz mountains 
above Mecca, the Qasim and Jebel Shammar provinces in Central Arabia and 
the Hasa province near the Persian Gulf are among the best examples of 
such districts, while K1 Medina, Taima, Riyadh, Jauf and Wadi Dawasir are 
but a few among the many largo oases which occur frequently throughout 
the country. 

The population of Arabia cannot be estimated with any certainty, but 
would seem to be about 7 millions. 

The inhabitants of Arabia are at present found in every degree of 
transition from the purely nomadic life of the Bedouin to the highly developed 
though simple civic life of the greater towns such as El Medina, Anaiza, or 
Buraida. This development has been accompanied by corresponding political 
changes and the patriarchal, tribal organisation of the Bedouin has weakened 
steadily before a natural tendency to communal organisation into States 
and principalities imposed on the people by the development of civic life. 
The inti od action of modern fire-arms and the growth of an Arab nationalist 
spirit (directed against Turkish domination) in the borderlands of Syria and 
Iraq tended to encourage this process during the first decade of the present 
century, and the rise to power of Abdul Aziz ibn Sa’ud, the present Wahhabi 
King, gave it a fuither impetus. Ibn Saud set to work to organise the 
unsettled Bedouin into civic communities under cover of a great Wahhabi 
revival, and in the spring of 1914 struck the first blow for the Arabs against 
the Turks by capturing the Hasa province from the latter. The Great War 
completed and stereotyped the process of political organisation in Arabia, and 
the ejection of the Turks from the Hejaz, Asir and the Yemen left the Arabs 
to work out their own salvation unchecked by foreign control. Internecine 
warfare not unnaturally followed, and the result of a six years’ struggle was that 
a single power (the Ibn Saud dynasty of Nejd) achieved a paramount position 
throughout the peninsula beyond the southern coastal fringe, where the States 
of Yaman and Oman are the most important of those which maintain an 
independent existence together with the lesser iirincipalities of Kuwait and 
Bahrain, the trucial chiefs of the Oman coast, the Hadramaut and the Aden 
hinterland, all of which enjoy in a greater or less degree the protection of 
Great Britain. The principality of Asir (capital Sabiya), reduced in extent 
to a mere strip of the coast, maintained a precarious independence between 
Ibn Sa’ud and the Imam of Sana’ until October, 1926, when it accepted the 
suzerainty of Ibn Sa’ud. In 1930 under a new arrangement with its titular 
sovereign the Idrisi it was practically annexed to the Hejaz which had itself 
been conquered at the end of 1925 by Ibn Sa’ud. The southern country of 
Asir is undefined but de facto abiitts on the sea in the neighbourhood of 
Midi. The northern province of Aqaba- Maan was annexed by the British 
Government to the Palestine mandated area in July 1926. 

The Kingdoms of Hejaz and of Nejd and its Dependencies form a personal 
union under the rule of Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdur-Rahman Al-Faisal A1 Sa’ud, 
G.C.I.E., who on January 8, 1926, was proclaimed king in Mecca under 
the style King of the Hejaz and in 1927 changed his title of Sultan of Nejd 
and its dependencies to that of King. On May 20, 1927, a treaty was signed 
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at Jedda between Great Britain and Ibn Sa’ud, by which the former recog- 
nized the complete independence of the dominions of tlie latter. 

For a short account of the rise of the Wahhabis under Ibn Sa’ud, and of 
the latter’s conquest of Hejaz, see The Statesman’s Yeak-Book, 1929, 
pp. 645-47. 

Ibn Sa’ud has placed his State in a dominant position among the States of 
Arabia. The dual character of his realm is reflected in the maintenance of 
two capitals at Mecca and Riyadh. His administration as regards the kingdom 
of Nejd and its dependencies is simple and of a patriarchal character, without 
ministers of State or other imitations of Western Euiope. The King’s eldest 
son, the Emir Saud, normally resides in Nejd and exercises there the functions 
of Viceroy. The administration of the kingdom of the Hejaz, however, as 
set forth in a ‘Constitution’ issued on August 29, 1926, is tontrolled by the 
King acting through a Viceroy resident in Mecca. There are six State Depart- 
ments, three of which, namely the Department of Internal Affairs, the 
Department of Financial Affairs, and the Department of Public Education, 
are responsible in the first place to the Viceroy. The Department of Foreign 
Affairs which is directly responsible to the King, was elevated into a Minis- 
try in December 1930 under the Emir Faisal, the King's second son, who is 
also the Viceroy of the Hejaz. The King is himself in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Military Affairs, while the responsibility of the Department of Sharia 
(legal) Affairs is undefined, but ultimately resides in the King as Chief Imam. 
The Constitution also provides for the settingup of certain advisory Councils, 
comprising a consultative Legislative Assembly in Mecca, Municipal Councils 
in each of the towns of Medina and Jedda, and Village and Tribal Councils 
throughout the provinces. The members of these Councils consist of chief 
officials and of notables nominated or approved of by tlie King. Resolutions 
passed by these Councils may become law after receiving the Royal sanction. 

The Hejaz-Nejd Goveinment has adherred to the international Postal 
Conventions, and is in treaty relations with the British Empire, Iraq, Trans- 
jordan, Syria, Persia, Germany and Turkey. 

The total population of Nejd is estimated at about 3,000,000. Towns with 
a population exceeding 10,000 inhabitants aie : (1) Hufuf ; (2) Mubarraz ; 
(3) Riyadh; (4) Shaqia; (6) Anaiza ; (6)Buraida; (7) Hail; (8) Jauf; (9) 
Sakaka ; and (10) Hauta. Of these Hufuf and Riyadh have populations of 
about 30,000, but none of the others exceed 20,000. 

The products of Nejd are dates, wheat, barley, fruit of various kiud.s, 
hides, wool, clarified butter {sanian or ghi) and abas (Arab cloaks), besides 
camels, horses, donkeys and sheep. The export trade is still insigni- 
ficant, though capable of considerable development, especially as regards 
dates, hides and clarified butter. The export of Arab horses to Bombay is not 
as active as it was in the past, but the annual export of camels to Syria and 
Egypt is a steady source of income to the Bedouin. The chief imports of 
Nejd are piece-goods, tea, coffee, sugar and rice. 

The frontiers of the Hejaz are not sufficiently definite to allow of anything 
like an accurate estimate of its area, which probably does not exceed 
160,000 square miles. The population is probably about 1,000,000, of 
whom Mecca, the capital, accounts for some 85,000, Madina for 30,000 
and Jedda for 25,000, while the great majority of the rest are Bedouin. 
The chief port is Jedda, the seaport of Mecca; Yanbu, next in importance, 
occupies a similar position in relation to Madina ; while ports of less import- 
ance are Aqaba (now annexed to Palestine), Muwaila, Wajh, Rabigh, Lith 
and Qunfuda. Madina produces excellent dates in abundance ; Taif and other 
oases in the mountains and valleys produce honey and a large variety of 
fruit ; while Bedouin products are hides, wool and clarified butter. But the 
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exports of the Hejaz are insignificant, and the country depends for existence 
almost entirely on the annual pilgrimage which brings in an average of 
100,000 pilgrims from abroad each year. 

For defence Ibn Sa’ud depends mainly on tribal levies, but the elements 
of a small regular army, not numbering more than about 1,000 men, have 
recently been brought together in the Hejaz and a small Air Force with 
British civilian statf was instituted at the end of 1929. 

The Hejaz Kailway from Amman to Madina was administered from April 
1924 to July 1925 by the Hejaz Government, the Amir (afterwards King) Ali 
having taken a prominent part in restoring through-traffic to Madina. In 
July 1925 the Palestine Kail way administration took over the section from 
Amman to Maan, while the southern section was put out of commission by 
the Wahhabi siege of Madina. 

The English gold sovereign is the basis of the currency. On January 22, 
1928, a now silver currency the Riyal^ weighing 24 ‘055 grammes, *830 fine, 
was introduced in place of the Turkish Mejidie currency. Ten RnjaU^ £1. 
The Riyal is subdivided into 11 Qarah (piastres) Miri, and each Q.M. con- 
tains 2 Qarsh Darij. The Q D., ^and J Q.D. are nickel coins. 

Five powers viz. ; Great Britain, Soviet Russia, Turkey, Persia and 
Holland maintain legations at Jedda, with Ministers in the first two cases 
and Charge’s d’Afifaires in the other three. Fiance is represented by a 
a Chaig^ d’Affaires but has not changed the status of its Consulate. Italy 
and Egypt maintain, unofficially, consular representatives. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary — Sir Andrew Ryan^ 
K.B.E., C.M.G. (appointed January 31, 1930). 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary {in London), — Sheikh 
Hafiz Wahba. (November 10, 1930). 

Yemen. — The Yemen may be divided as follows : Aden ; the Aden Pro- 
tectorate ; and the domains ot Imam Yahya b. Muhammad b. Hamid ed Din. 

The Zaidi Imam Yahya, whose capital is Sana' (Lat. 15® 20' N., Long. 44® 
12' E. ), has a domain of some 75,000 square miles with a population of two to 
three millions. His ten itories include the area recently abandoned by the 
Turks, and so march with the Anglo-Turkish boundary drawn in 1902-4. In 
a northerly direction his influence extends to Nejran (Lat. 17® 30' N., Long. 
44® 15' E.) of the Yam, whose tenets are those of the sect of Ismailiya or 
Fatimiya, and their chief is the Da’i Ali Mohsin A1 Shibami, of the house of 
the Makarima, whoso descent is from Ismail b. Jafar Alsadiq, the offspring of 
A1 Husein, the second son of the fourth Caliph Ali. The same tenets are 
professed by the inhabitants of Haraz near Menakha. To the north of San’a 
are the Imamic large towns of Amran, Tawila, A1 Khamr, A1 Suda, Sada 
(Lat. 16® 47' N., Long. 43® 43' E.), Qiiflat A1 Udhr, and also the region of 
A1 Jauf, Upper, Midale and Lower, with their capitals respectively at A1 
Matamma, Al Hazm, and A1 Ghail, where live the ‘Shawaf,’ clansmen of 
the influential Bakil tribe, all of which tracts, watered by the River Kharid, 
own the Imam’s suzerainty. To south of Al Jauf, and to east by north 
of Sana* at a distance of six days* journey, lies the district of Marib, or 
Saba, whose ruler pays homage to Imam Yahya. Other large towns in the 
Yemen are Taizz (alt. 4600 ft.), Ibb (6275 ft.), Yerim (8600 ft.), Dhamar 
(7650 ft.). The altitude of Sana* is 7260 ft. The highest mountain is Nabi 
Shuaib (11,000 ft.). Sumara, Kinan, Takar and many others are all over 
9000 feet altitude. 

The population of Sana’, a walled city with eight gates, is between 20,000 
and 25,000. The old-time granaries of the Upper Yemen still exist, and lie 
chiefly between the towns of Ibb and Al Jubla, and in the Wadi Sahul below 
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Ibb and to its north, though indeed the agricultural products are widely- 
distributed throughout the country and comprise barley, wheat, and millet, 
together with coffee — the finest berries coming from Menakha. Hides also 
are largely exported. 

The Zaidi Imams are descended from Zaid, a Huseini, the second son of 
Ali Zain al Abidin, the son of A1 Husein, the second son of the fourth Caliph 
AH. Imam Yahya Hamid ed Dm, who succeeded his father Muhammad in 
1904 and took the name of Al Mutawakkil as Commander of the Faithful, 
traces his own descent from Al Hasan and his descendant Imam Al Hadi ila 1 
Haqq Yahya, who died in a.h. 298 (a.d. 910). Thus the present Imam 
is of Hasani stock, as are the Sherifs (Ashraf)of Mecca, and the Idrisi Seyyids 
of Sabia in the Asir Province. The early line of Imams began their rule in 
the town of Sada’ (above mentioned). 

The Imam has twelve sons, the eldest of whom is the Emir el Hadi 
Mohamed Seif al Islam, who commands in the country to the north of Sana’. 

The Hadramaut is a considerable tract of fertile valleys lying to the East 
of the Aden Protectorate. The greater part of it owes allegiance to the 
Qa^aiti dynasty, whose representative is the present Sultan of Makalla. A 
rival dynasty, the Kathiri, rules a number of towns and villages inland. 
The whole area is loosely under British protection and control. 

Oman. — An independent State, in South-eastern Arabia, extending along 
the southern shore of the gulf of that name from the entrance into the 
Persian Gulf to the extreme eastern point of Arabia, and thence S.W. as far 
as Ras Sajir, lat. 16® 8’' N. The coast line is nearly 1,000 miles long. Inland 
Oman is bounded on the S.W. by the great desert. Area, 82,000 square 
miles ; population, estimated at 600,000, chiefly Arabs, but there is a strong 
infusion of negro blood, especially along the coast The towns of Muscat 
and Matrah hardly contain an Arab, being inhabited almost entirely by 
Baluchis and Negroes. The capital, Muscat, and the adjacent town of 
Matrah have together about 20,000 inhabitants. 

Muscat was occupied by the Portuguese from 1508 to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. After various vicissitudes it was recovered in the 
eighteenth century by Ahmed bin Sa’id, of Yemeni origin, who was elected 
Imam in 1741, and whose family has since ruled, though under the title of 
Sultans for the last three generations. 

The present Sultan is H.H. Seyyid Sir Taimur bin Feisal, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I. (b. 1886), who succeeded his father, the late Sultan Seyyid Feisal bin 
Turki, October 6, 1913, as the 13th of his dynasty to be Imam or Sultan of 
Oman. The Sultan’s sister was consort to the late Seyyid Ali II, 9th Sultan 
of Zanzibar (1902-11), of the other branch of the dyna.sty which has been 
reigning there since the separation of the crowns on the death of the Seyyid 
Said ibn Sultan, Imam of Oman and 1st Sultan of Zanzibar, October 19, 1866. 

In the beginning of last century the power of the Imam of Oman extended 
over a large area of Arabia, the i.slands in the Persian Gulf, a strip of the 
Persian coast, and a long strip of the African coast south of Cape Guardafui, 
including Socotra and Zanzibar. But now the sole remaining possession of 
the Sultan pn the Persian coast is the town of Gwadur, which is of con- 
siderable importance, as through it pa-sses a fair amount of the trade of 
Mekran. The closest relations have for years existed between the Govern- 
ment of India and Oman ; a British Consul and Political Agent resides at 
Muscat. 

The revenue of the Sultan from all sources varies between ten and 
eleven lakhs of rupees yearly. The population is poor. In the valleys of 
the interior, date cultivation has reached a high level, and there are possi- 
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bilities of agricultural development were the water supply more certain. 
Inland camels are bred in large numbers by the tribes, and these are said 
to be the best breed in Arabia, but in size and strength they are inferior to 
those of north-western India. 

Trade is mainly in the hands of British Indians, and imports and exports 
are mainly from and to India. The chief imports in 1929-30 (Hgures for 
1928-29 in parentheses) were: rice, 94,990Z. (107,896/.); coffee, 46,815/. 
(29,460/.) ; cotton piece goods, 60,819/. (69,941/.). Dates are the principal 
export, 94,586/ in 1929-30 (119,302/. in 1928-29). Pomegranates, dried 
limes and dried fish are the only other export of any note. There are 
no industries of any importance. Total imports for 1929-30 amounted to 
317,295/., and total exports to 142,151/. Import duty is at present 5 per 
cent, ad valorem. There is no export duty, and imports for re-export by 
the importer within six months are not subject to any duty. 

The only port of call for steamers is Muscat where, in 1929-30, 140 
steainsliips of 335,091 tons and 178 sailing vessels of 22,826 tons entered 
and cleared. It is one of the ports on the subsidiary mail route between 
Bombay and Basra. The mail service is a weekly one in both directions. 
The Indian Government maintains a post office and a telegraph office at 
Muscat. 

The common medium of exchange is the Maria Theresa dollar (seep. 635). 
On the coast, but not in the interior, the rupee circulates. There is one 
Omani copper coin, which fluctuates in value. The muhammadi of 20 gaj 
(1 dollar =11J muhammadi) is only money of account. The weights in use 
are 1 Kiya8 = the weight of 6 dollars or 5*9375 oz. ; 24 Kiyas=l Maskat 
Maund ; 10 Maunds~l Fardsala ; 200 Maunds = 2 Bahar. Rice is sold 
by the bag ; other cereals by the following measures : — 40 Palis«l Farrah ; 
20 Farrahs = 1 Khandi. 

Political Agent and ConstcL — Major T. C. Fowle, C.B.E. 

The State of Kuwait is situated on the north-western coast of the Persian 
Gulf. The reigning dynasty was founded by Subah abu Abdullah, who 
ruled from 1766 to 1762. The Sheikh is subsidised by the British Govern- 
ment, which maintains a Political Agent at his Court. The present Sheikh, 
Ahmed ibn Jabir al Subah (b. 1885), succeeded his uncle, the 9th Sheikh 
Salim ibn Mubtrak, on February 23, 1921. Although His Highness has two 
sous by his first marriage — Abdullah (b. 1905) and Mohamed (b. 1909) — and 
one by his present consort, the daughter of the late Sheikh Salim ibn 
Mubarak Jabir (b. June 29, 1926) — the Heir Presumptive according to the 
Koweiti rule of succession is the Sheikh’s uncle, Hamad ibn Mubarak (b. 
1894), who has a son Mubarak. 

Estimated population, 50,000, to which an indeterminate number of 
Bedouins must be added. 

Indian rupees and annas are legal tender in Kuwait town, and the post 
office, which is administered by the Iraqi postal department, issues Indian 
stamps overprinted ‘Kuwait.’ Maria Theresa dollars are still used in the 
interior. 

Political Agent, — Lieut. -Col. J. 0. More, D.S.O. 

The British Protectorate of Aden {see p. 95). 

The Emirate of Bahrein {see p. 96). 

Books of Aeferenoe. 

Arabia. (Handbook prepared under the direction of the Intelligence Division, Admi- 
ralty). London, 1920. 

AMOury (N.), Le R6ven de la Nation Arabe dans TAsie Turque. Paris, 1906. 

Broucke (Jeanne), L' Empire Arabe d' Ibn S^oud. Brussels, 1929. 
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Jiurrhardt (Hermann), Aus dem Jemen. (In Arabic and German.) Leipzig, 1926. 

Bury (Q. Wyman), Arabia Infelix. London, 1916. 

Cheeseinan (Major R. E ), In Unknown Arabia London, 1926. 

Coke (R ), The Arabs' Place in the Sun. London, 1929. 

Doughty (C. M ), Travels in Arabia Deserta. 2 vols. New edition. London, 1921. 
Ettitnp (Julius), Tagebuch einer Reise in Inner- Arabien. Leyden, 1914. 

OauliH (IJ. G.), La Question Arabe. Paris, 1930 

Grohmann (A), SUdarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet. Brlinn, 1930. 

JIairison(DT Paul), The Arab at Home. London, 1925. 

Hogarth (D. G.), ‘ War and Discovery in Arabia,’ in the Geographical Journal for 
June, 1920.— The Penetration of Arabia London, 1904.— Arabia, Oxford, 1922. 

Huart (C ), Geschichte der Araber. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1916. 

Jacob (Tl. F.), Kings of Arabia. London, 1923. 

JausseniF P.), et Mission en Arabic. Paris, 1914-22, 

Laicrence (Co\. T. E.), Revolt in the Desert London, 1927. 

Mai mignati (Countess), Through Inner Deserts to Medina. London, 1925. 

Miles (S. B.), The Countries and Tubes of the Persian Gulf. 2 vols. London, 1919. 
Afon< 2 (B.), Arabien. Hanover, 1923 

MusiJ (A.), Arabia Petraea. 3 vols. Vienna, 1907. — Oiiental Explorations and Studies 
Nos. 1-5. A Topographical Itinerary. New York, 1926~2'< 

O'Leary (De L.), Arabia before Muhammad London, 1927. 

Phtlby (H. St J. B.), The Heart of Arabia. 2 vols. London, 1922 —Arabia of the 
Wahhabis. London, 1928.— Arabia (Modern World Scries). London, 1980. 

Raunkiaer (B ), Through Wahabiland on Camel-back. An account of a journey of 
exploration in Eastern and Central Arabia undertaken at the instance and the cost of the 
Royal Danish Geographical Society in 1912. (English translation ) Cairo, 1916. 

Rxham (A ), Ibn Sa’oud of Arabia London, 1928.— Around the Coasts of Arabia. 
London, 1930.— Arabian Peak and Desert. London, 1930. 

Bcssi (G. B.), El Yemen Arabia Felix o Regio Aro j-atum. Turin, 1927. 

Rutter (C E.), Holy Cities of Arabia. 2 vols London, 1928. 

Sehtmdt (W ), Das addwestliche Arabien. Frankfort, 1914 

SeaLrook (W. B.), Adventures in Arabia among the Bedouins, Druses, Whirling 
Dervishes, and Yezidee Devil-worshippers. London, 1928. 

Trttton (A. S ), Th<i Rise of the Imams of Sanaa. London, 1926. 

WeisliW. von), Zwischen dein Teufel und deni Roten Meer: Fahrten und Abeiiteuer 
in West-arabien Leipzig, 1027. 

JFilson {Sir A T.), The Persian Gulf. London, 1928. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

(Rbpublioa Argentina.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Argentina was discovered in 1516 by Juan Diaz de Solis and Vicente Yanez 
Pinz(5n. In 1536 Don Pedro de Mendoza was sent out by the King of Spain, 
and in that same year founded the town of Buenos Aires. On May 25, 1810, 
the population rose against the Spanish rule, and on July 9, 1816, Argentine 
independence was proclaimed. Between 1816 and 1852 was a period of 
anarchy, and in 1853 stable government was once more established. 

The Constitution of the Argentine Republic bears date May 15, 1853, with 
modifications in 1860, 1866 and 1898. The President is elected for six 
years by electors appointed by the fourteen provinces and the capital, equal 
to double the number of senators and deputies combined. A Vice-President, 
elected at the same time, presides over tlie Senate, but has otherwise no 
political power. The President is commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, ana appoints to all civil, military, naval, and judicial offices, and 
has the right of presentation to bishoprics ; he is responsible with the 
Ministry for the acts of the executive ; both President and Vice-President 
must be Roman Catholics, Argentine by birth, and cannot be re-elected, 
unless a period of six years intervenes. The President has a salary of 
96,000 paper pesos (£8,800), and 28,800 paper pesos for official expenses. 
The National Congress consists of a Senate and a House of Deputies. The 
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Senate numbers 30, two from the capital and from each province, elected 
for nine years (one- third retiring every three years) by a special body of 
electors m the capital, and by the legislatures in the provinces. The' 
Chamber of Deputies has 158 members elected by the people, of whom 
1,343,000 participated in the national elections of 1930. By the Constitu- 
tion there should be one deputy for every 33,000 inhabitants, but the 
average is one deputy for every 49,000 inhabitants. The deputies are elected 
for four years, one-half retiring every two years. The two chambers 
meet annually from May 1 to September 30 ; the lower house receives the 
budget and initiates fiscal legislation. 

Provisional President of the Republic. — Lieut.-General Don Jos(^ F. 
Urihuru. Assumed oflice, September 8, 1930, following an uprising. 
According to a Manifesto, October 1, 1930, the Provisional Government 
will remain in control until elections can be held. 

Promsional Pice-President and President of the Senate. — Left vacant, 
following the resignation on October 23, 1930, of Enrique Santamarina. 

The Ministry, appointed by and acting under the orders of the President, 
consists ofeight Secretaries of State — namely, of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, War, Justice and Public Instruction, Agriculture, Marine, and 
Public Works. 

Local Government. 

The Constitution, with certain small exceptions, is identical with that of 
the United States. Such matters as affect the Republic as a whole are under 
the Central Government. The governors of the various provinces, elected 
by the people [of each province for a term varying between three and four 
years, are invested with very extensive powers, and are independent of the 
central executive. The provinces elect their own legislatures, and have 
complete control over their own affairs. The territories are under the super- 
vision of governors appointed by the President. In Buenos Aires municipal 
government is exercised by a Mayor appointed by the President with the 
approval of the Senate. He is assisted by a deliberative council of 30 elected 
by the male inhabitants over 18 years including foreigners who comply 
with certain conditions. Voting is compulsory under penalty of a fine. 
The deliberative council votes on measures relating to city finance, works, 
and general administration, and its decisions are carried out by the Mayor. 
Other municipalities have constitutions of a similar character. 


Area and Population. 

The Argentine Republic consists of fourteen provinces, ten territories and 
one federal district, containing the land area and population shown below : — 


Federal District, Provinces 
and Territories! 

Area : 
English 
sq. miles 

Population : 
Census 1914 

Population 
Jan 1. 1920 
(est.) 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1920 

Federal DiMrict. 





Buenos Aires (the Federal 





Capital) .... 

72 

1,676,597 

2,128,992 

29,669*3 

Provinces. 



Buenos Aires (La Plata) 

117,777 

2,066,165 

3.045,982 

26*8 

Santa F4 . . . . 

60,713 

899,640 

1,312,365 

25-8 

Cdrdoba , . . . j 

66,912 

736,472 

1,057,116 

16*8 


1 The Capitals are given in brackets. Where no name appears in brackets, the capital 
bears the same name as the province or Territory. 
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Federal District, Provinces 
and Territories ‘ 

Area: 
English 
sq. miles 

Population : 
Census 1914 

Population : 
Jan. 1, 1980 
(cst.) 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1930 

Entre Rios (Parana) . 

29,241 

425,373 

598,991 

20 3 

Corrientes .... 

33,535 

347,055 

433,107 

12*9 

Tucuman .... 

10,422 

332,933 

277,536 

440,742 

422,723 

42 3 

Mendoza .... 

56,502 

7-5 

Santiago del Estero 

55,385 

261,678 

379,809 

6*8 

Salta 

48,302 

140,927 

174,938 

8.6 

San Juan .... 

37,865 

119,252 

170,608 

4*5 

San Luis .... 

29,035 

116,266 

163,939 

5*6 

Catamarca .... 

36,800 

100,391 

79,754 

126,182 

3-9 

La Rioja .... 

37,839 

97,558 

2-5 

Jujuy 

14,802 

76,631 

94,384 

6*3 

Territories. 





La Pampa (Santa Rosa) 

56,320 

101,338 

179,570 

3-1 

Misiones (Posadas) 

11,511 

53,563 

87,440 

7-5 

Chaco (Resistencia) 

52,741 

46,274 

81,842 

1-5 

Rio Negro (Viedraa) . 

79,805 

42,242 

23,065 

55,570 

0*6 

Chubut (Rawson) 

93,427 

44,146 

0-4 

Neuqudn .... 

40,530 

28,866 

41,105 

1-0 

Formosa .... 

41,402 

19,281 

27,210 

0.6 

Santa Cruz (Gallegos) . 

109,142 

9,948 

22,125 

0*3 

Los Andes (San Antonio de 




Los Cobres) 

34,740 

2,487 

3,334 

0-0 

Tierradel Fuego (Ushuaia) 

8,299 

2,504 

2,924 

0 3 

Total 

1,153,119 

7,885,237 

11,192,702 

9 7 


1 The Capitals are given in brackets. Where no name appears in brackets, the capital 
bears the same name as the province or territory. 


Another oflQcial estimate for May 1, 1929, makes the total population 
11,000^000 ; the 8,400,000 natives include 4,184,000 males and 4,216,000 
females; the 2,600,000 foreigners include 1,625,000 males and 976,000 
females. 

The movement of population for five years is given as follows (excluding 
territories) : — 


j Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1925 . 

67,020 

297,048 

132,326 

132,437 

67,290 

19261 . 

68,757 

300,792 

132,622 

142,224 

63,238 

19271 . 

73,670 

802,560 

139,028 

169,583 

65,435 

1928 . 

76,617 

309,303 

133,929 

187,364 

62,125 

1929 . 

79,738 

812,621 

141,657 

148,916 

82,805 


1 Capital and ProviiiceB. 

The Indian population, steadily dwindling, is estimated at from 20,000 
to 30,000. 

Population of the capital, Buenos Aires, on January 30, 1930, was 
2,116,284 ; Rosario (Santa F4), June, 1922, 266,000 ; Cdrdoba, December 31, 
1929, 239,600 ; La Plata, May, 1928, 166,813 ; Avellaneda (1914), 46,277 ; 
Tucumdn, 91,216; Bahia Blanca, 44,143; Santa F4, 69,574; Mendoza, 
68,790 ; Parana, 36,089 ; Salta, 28,436 ; Lomas de Zamora, 22,231 ; Rio 
Cuarto, 18,421 ; Corrientes, 28,681; Quilmes, 19,311 ; Concordia, 20,107 ; 
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Mar del Plata, 27,611 ; Santiago del Estero, 23,479 ; Chivilcoy, 23,241 ; 
Resistencia, 21,322; Mercedes (San Luis), 18,256 ; Tandil, 15,784 ; Junln, 
21,172 ; Bcll-Ville, 8,732; Gualeguaychu, 17,880 ; Pergamino, 20,549 ; San 
Juan, 16,631; Catamarca, 13,262 ; Posadas, 15,734; La Rioja, 12,536 ; 
Jujuy, 7,956. 

Religion and Education. 

There is no State religion, though the Roman Catholic religion is sup- 
ported by the State ; all other creeds are tolerated and freedom of conscience 
prevails. There are 1 aichbishop (Buenos Aires) and 10 suffragan bishops. 
For the clergy there are 8 seminaries. In 1888 civil marriage was established 
in the Republic. 

Primary education is free (subsidised by the General and Provincial 
Governments), secular and compulsory for children from 6 to 14 year.s 
of age. In 1929 the primary schools numbered 10,840 with 49,212 teachers 
and an enrolment of 1,349,648 ; there were also 239 secondary, normal 
and special schools with 52,786 pupils under the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, including 61 national secondary schools with 17,578 pupils, 
85 normal schools with 15,628 students, and 85 practice schools with 
30,407 pupils. Private schools numbered 126, with 11,632 pupils. There 
are national universities at Cordoba (founded 1613), with 2,600 students ; 
Buenos Aires (1821), with 7,395 students ; La Plata (1897), with 8,000 
students ; Tucumaii (1912), with 600 students ; the National University 
of the Littoral, in Rosario (1920) with 4,000 students ; and provincial 
universities at Santa F6 and Cuyo (1921) for the provinces of Mendoza, San 
Juan and San Luis. In 1928, 22,939,907 paper pesos were spent on 
university education, and a total of 200,658,513 paper pesos on all forms 
of educational activity. 

In Argentina there are 520 newspapers published, 493 in Spanish, 4 
in Italian, 5 in German, 5 in English, and others in Scandinavian, French, 
Basque, Russian. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by Federal and by Provincial Courts. The 
former deal only with cases of a national character, or in which different 
provinces or inhabitants of different provinces are parties. The Federal 
Courts are the Supreme Courts, with 5 judges at Buenos Aires ; 5 Appeal 
Courts, one with 5 judges at Buenos Aires, and with 3 each at La Plata, 
Parana, Cordoba, and Rosario (Santa Fe), and courts of first instance in 
each of the provinces and territories. Each province has its own judicial 
system, with a Supreme Court (generally so designated) and several minor 
courts. Trial by jury is established by the Constitution for criminal 
cases, but never practised. 

Finance. 

Under the Fiscal Laws of 1923, the budget has three sections : (1) the 
“ordinary* budget which may be modified by executive decree or by act of 
Congress ; (2) subsidies for ‘ social legislation * covered by taxes on lotteries, 
racing and patent medicines ; (3) extraordinary expenditures for public 
works, to be covered by issue of bonds. The first and third sections have 
introduced great confusion in the National accounts, the Minister of 
Finance for the Provisional Government stating on November 29, 1980, 
that the reported surpluses of past years were illusory, and that accumu- 
lated deficits amounted to 698,000,000 paper pesos, of which 395,000,000 
pesos were for public works not covered by bonds and 303,000,000 pesos 
were administrative expenditures, for which adequate revenues had not 
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been provi'ci^sdi Despite the rapid growth in the country’s wealth, revenue 
laws haV'e hot been modified since 1923 ; national income is derived, 
abj>r6xiihately, as follows; import duties 47*5 per cent., internal revenue 
io*6 per cent., direct taxation 10 per cent., public services 10 per cent., 
State enterprises 11 per cent., and miscellaneous 6 per cent. There is no 
income tax. 

Total reported receipts and expenditures for recent years have been as 
follows, in paper pesos (£1 sterling = 11*45 paper pesos). 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Year 

Receipts 

j Expenditure 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Paper pesos 

629.647.000 

681.893.000 

700.125.000 1 

Paper pesos 
626,220,000 

767.965.000 

674.595.000 

1929 

1930* 

1981* 

Paper pesos 
717,996,681 
733,144,300 
650,000,000 

Paper pesos 

1 747,287,553 
732,744,000 
650,000,000 


1 Excluding 213,332,466 pesos received from long-term bond issue. 

2 Budget estimate. 

The Ministry of Finance states that actual receipts appear to have been; 
1926, 619,000,000 paper pesos; 1927, 658,000,000 ; 1928, 700,000,000 ; 
1929, 718,000,000 ; 1930, 616,000,000. Actual expenditure, 1929, appears 
to have been 973,670,000 paper pesos. 

On June 30, 1930, the national consolidated debt, according to the 
Argentine Corporation of Bondholders, was as follows . external debt, 
1,051,435,000 paper pesos, internal debt, 1,225,002,743 paper pesos, 
making a total of 2,276,437,743 pesos. The floating debt was 

665,495,454 paper pesos. The Piovinces had a total indebtedness of 
1,038,645,220 paper pesos, and the Municipalities one of 279,602,706 paper 
pesos. Grand total, 4,156,081,123 paper pesos compared witli 3,889,576,268 
paper pesos on June 30, 1928. National Mortgage bonds outstanding December 
31, 1930, totalled 1,443,242,350 paper pe.sos out of a total of 2,000,000,000 
authorized. Service of the public debt has risen from 85,000,000 paper 
pesos in 1916 to 215,873,000 paper pesos in 1930 ; the 1931 budget 
proposed 239,000,000 pesos for debt service. British investments in 
Argentina, January 1, 1930 (listed on Stock Exchange) totalled 432,717,280^., 
of which 258,437,145^. were in railways, 63,004,7187. in Government bonds, 
and 111,276,4177. in miscellaneous undertakings. 

Defence, 

Army. 

The army of the Argentine Republic is a National Militia, service in 
which is compulsory for all citizens from their 20th to their 45th year. 
Naturalised citizens are exempt for a period of 10 years. For the first 10 
years the men belong to the ‘ active ’ army, or first line (Permanent Forces). 
After completing 10 years in the first lino, the men pass to the National 
Guard and serve in it for another 10 years, finishing their service with 
6 years in the Territorial Guard ; the latter is only mobilised in case of war. 
The period of continuous service, or training in the ranks with the Permanent 
Forces, is for 1 year. The reservists can be called out for training periodically. 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 5 military districts for 
administrative purposes. According to the Army Regulations which came 
into force in January, 1916, the establishment for 1929 included 1,501 
ofiScers, 1,723 under-officers, 1,940 non-commissioned officers, 1,320 volun- 
teers, and 21,000 conscripts called up. The army is organised in 5 divisions, 
3 cavalry brigades and 2 mountain detachments. 
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There is a trained reserve numbering 300,000 men, of whom 160,000 
men are of the first line, and 160,000 of the special reserve. The territorial 
reserve numbers 100,000 men. 

The weapon of the Argentine infantry is at present the Mauser magazine 
rifle. The cavalry have a carbine of the same pattern. The artillery are 
armed with a Krupp 7*5 cm. Q.F. gun. 

The estimated military budget for the year 1929 was 6,902,863^. 

There is a Military Aviation Training School at El Palomar. In 
1929 the air force was organised in 3 aviation gioups, each comprising 1 
bombing fliglit and 1 observation flight; one group has in addition 1 fighting 
flight ; each group has a photographic and a training centre. 
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standard 

1 

2 

6 7‘5-in., 12 4-in. , . . 

6 

85,000 

82 

1894 

/Garibaldi . . 

(Sail Martin . . 

•) 

6,840 

6 

6 

/2 10-in., 10 6-in , 6 4 7-in.\ 
\2 8-in., 8 6-in . . . ./ 

- 

13,000 

20 

1890 

( Pneyrreddn . . 
^Belgrano . . . 

.1 

6,840 

6 

6 

/I 10-in., 8 6-in \ 

12 10-in., 8 6-in / 


13,000 

20 

1804 

Buenos Aires 


4,780 

— 

— 

6 6 in , 6 4’7-in. 

— 

17,000 

24 


Coast Defence Vessels 








1889 

/Independencia . 
\Libertad . . . . 

./ 

2,336 

8 

8 

2 9’4-in., 4 4‘7-iD. . . . 

- 

3,000 

14 


There are also 5 modem flotilla leaders, 4 destroyers, 3 submarines, and 
some training and miscellaneous craft. 

During 1924, the battleships Morem and Bivadavia and 4 destroyers 
were refitted at a cost of 9,500,000 gold pesos, the boilers of all six vessels 
being adapted to burn oil. The coast defence ironclads Independencia 
and Lihertad and the 4 cruisers of the Garibaldi type are also being con- 
verted to oil burning and otherwise modernized. A now naval programme, 
to involve the expenditure of 75,000,000 gold pesos, spread over a period of 
ten years, was approved in 1926. It provides for extension of the present 
dockyard accommodation in the River Plate and at Puerto Belgrano, and 
the construction of a new yard at Mar del Plata. New construction covered 
by tiiis legislation includes the cruisers Almiraide Brown and 25 de Mayo^ 
and 3 submarines, built in Italy, as well as the 6 flotilla leaders mentioned 
above, three of which were built in England. Two British-built surveying 
vessels were delivered in 1928. Further orders are to be placed later. 

The active personnel of the navy comprises 337 officers, 130 engineers, 
27 electrical engineers, and about 9,100 men (including about 6,000 
conscripts), who have to serve two years. There is a corps of coast artillery 
of 460 men, a naval school, a school of mechanics, a school for artillery, 
and a school for torpedo practice. The training of officers and men has 
recently been placed on a much higher scientific level. 
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Production and Industry. 

Argentina has an area of about 699,278,300 acres, of which about 
250,000,000 acres may be used for agriculture, 250,000,000 acres for cattle 
raising, 96,250,000 acres are woodland, and the remainder, 103,028,300 
acres, are mountain, lake, river, or arid regions. Of the cultivable portion, 
about 10,000,000 acres require irrigation. In the territories the Federal 
Government has wide tracts of land amounting to 237,768,000 acres suitable 
in general for pastoral colonisation, and these lands are conditionally offered 
free, or for sale or on lease. 

The area and produce of principal crops are shown as follows for three 
years : — 



Acreage 

Produce i 
(Metric Tons) 


1928-29 

1929-30 

1980-31 

1929 

1930 

1931 a 

Wheat . 

Oats . 

Maize . 
Linseed 

20,298,480 

3,504,000 

11,491,200 

7,084,800 

19,421,610 

3,732,170 

18,653,760 

7,150,650 

20,702,800 

3,824,640 

7,190,160 

8 365,097 
945 974 
6,107,075 
2,103,462 

3,740,414 

991,282 

6.828.293 

1.327.293 

7,386,487 

1,053,010 

2,144,000 


^ The reorganized Department of Agricultural Statistics questions the accuracy <if the 
productive figures for 1929 and 1930, and is officially revising them. Estimated. 

The total gi’ain exported for three years, in metric tons, is shown as 
follows 


Year 

Wheat 

Maize 

Linseed 

Oats 

1927 

4,225,494 

8,343,597 

1,894,565 ' 

604,828 

1928 

6,295,835 

6,872,181 

1,944,402 

299,704 

1929 

6,613,341 

6,047,792 

1,617,488 

430,197 


Cotton, potatoes, sugar, vine, tobacco, and yerba mate (Paraguayan tea) 
are also cultivated. About 237,500 acres, chiefly in Tucuraan, Jujuy, and 
Salta produced in 1930, 381,000 tons of sugar. Potato crop for 1928-29 was 
694,400 metric tons, of which 63,620 tons were exported. The total vine area 
is about 280,000 acres, chiefly in Mendoza and San Juan ; production of wine 
in 1929, 181,938,326 gallons. The area under tobacco averages 22,000 acres ; 
output, 7,700 metric tons ; Yerba mat6, 80,000 acres, producing 22,000 tons. 
Production of raw cotton in 1928-29, 98,700 tons ; of ginned cotton, 28,700 
tons; exports, 24,900 tons. Cotton seed, 1928-29, amounted to 64,600 
tons. Production of vegetable oils, principally from peanuts, totalled 
29,165,941 kilos in 1928. Export of quebracho- extract in 1929 totalled 
160,687 tons, but export of logs for treatment abroad (163,306 metric tons in 
1929) is cutting into the demand for extract. 

In the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, and Entre Rios 463,000 
acres of agricultural lands have been acquired by the Jewish Colonisation 
Association; 158,000 acres are under cultivation. Some 30,000 square 
miles of State lands are cultivated. In 1980 there were 106 rural co-operative 
societies in Argentina. 

The livestock census (July 1, 1930) showed cattle, 32,211,855 ; horses, 
9,868,111 ; sheep, 44,413,221 ; pigs, 3,768,738. The Province of Buenos 
Aires contains one-third of the sheep within the Republic. Argentine wool 
exports in 1930 were 134,900 metric tons, compared with 130,300 in 
1929. Exjports of b.utter in 1930 were 23,200 metric tons; of casein 
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(nearly 75 per cent, of the woild's output), 13,700 metric tons; cheese, 
340 metric tons. 

The principal industry is meat refrigeration. In 1930, 355,600 metric 
tons of chilled, and 98,700 metric tons of frozen beef, 830 tons of pork, and 
80,100 metric tons of mutton were evported. The largest refrigerating 
plant in the world, with a daily capacity of 5,000 cattle and 10,000 sheep, 
IS at Buenos Aires. Cattle killed in Argentine in 1928, 2,829,898 head; 
sheep, 4,740,292; hogs, 343,910. Flour milling ranks second to refrigera- 
tion. The average yearly output IS 7,000,000 sacks Near Bahia Blanca is 
being constructed the largest grniii elevator in the southern hemisphere, with 
capacity of 81,000 tons. Mining is of no great importance. Gold, silver, 
and copper are worked m Catamarca, where there are also two valuable tin 
mines, and gold and copper in San Juan, La Rioja and the south-western 
territories. Coal is found in the Andme Provinces, in the Cordillera region 
of Patagonia and m Northern Patagonia. Tungsten is also an important 
mineral, others being borate, salt, and limestone. During 1930 the crude- 
oil production in the State-owned oil-fields in Argentina amounted to 
5,206,918 barrels ; from private oil-fields, 3,701,874 bairels. 

The Government estimated Argentine manufacturing establishments in 

1927 at 61,000, with 600,000 operatives, 1,000,000 horse-power, and a gross 
output of 2,889,000,000 paper pesos; raw materials used, 1,624,000,000; 
net added value, 1,265,000,000 (about 101,000,000^.). 

Commerce. 


Agriculture accounts for from 50 to 65 per cent, of total exports. Real 
values of foreign trade in pounds sterling, exclusive of com and bullion 
(1 gold peso =s 4 shillings) : — 


- 

* 1926 

1927 1 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports .... 
Exports .... 

163,198,749 

157,178,278 

£ 

171,800,880 

201,80.5,017 

£ 

180,940,725 

205,933,199 

£ 

172,309,800 

190,589,200 

£ 

1 

122,509,918 


1 Not available. 


Imports and exports in 1929. Impoits are stated in their tariff’ 
or customs values ; exports in their ‘ real * values. Total * real ’ value of 
imports was 861,997,000 gold pesos. 


Imports 

Gold Pesos 

Exports 

Gold Pesos 

Living animals 

Foodstuffs .... 

Tobacco 

Beverages .... 

Textiles 

Oils ... 

Chemicals .... 

Colours 

Timber and wood 

Paper 

Leather 

Iron and steel .... 
Other metals .... 
Agricultural implements, &c. 
Olaasware and crockery . 
Electrical goods . , 

4,705,135 

67,684.426 

10,761,672 

5,737,808 

160,196,473 

147,360,428 

21,828,604 

5,488,161 

25,802,005 

30,801,079 

8,626,975 

102,989,078 

83.224,285 

27,029,088 

83.470,412 

10,889,192 

Live-stock ]>roducta . 

Meat & living animals 

Wool, skins, hides, etc. 
Dairy products . 

Animal byproducts . 

142,485,336 

121,921,096 

15,478,613 

19,646,866 

Total . 

Agriculture products : 

Gram and Imseod 

Flour and noiUed products 
Oils and other byproducts 

299,426,911 

595,957,247 

16,044,707 

11,816,462 

Total (all other) . 
Forestal products . 

Mineral products . 

Hunting and fishing products 
Various products . 

628,250,976 

18,889,774 

246,792 

339,802 

12,091,164 

Total, including all others 

881,511,484 

Total .... 

953,749,919 
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The customs receipts were : in 1926, 133,912,766 gold pesos ; in 1927, 
137,613,854 ; in 1928, 157,706,892 ; and in 1929, 156,631,880 gold pesos. 
Trade by countries in ‘ real ’ values : — 



1928 

1920 

Principal Countries 

Imports 

from 

Expoi-ts 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

United Kingdom 

Germany .... 
Belgium .... 
Netherlands 

Prance .... 

Italy 

United States of America , 
Brazil 

Gold Pesos 
1(34,247,438 
97,503,962 
44,205,610 
11,514,548 
61,10.5,146 
74,532,653 
192,766,465 
31,983,516 

Gold Pesos 
210,833,744 
106,279,435 
67,483,993 
57,128,804 
49,061,963 
53,608,893 1 
84,73.5,244 
; 38,317,108 1 

Gold Pesos 
151,968,782 
99,071,621 
41,401 031 
18,745,179 
52,756,429 
75,805,132 
227,174,938 
82,615,203 

Gold Pesos 
306,882,391 
95,452,221 
102,053,337 
91.988,044 
67,880,015 
54,800,828 
93,558,334 
37,311,082 


The staple Argentine imports into the United Kingdom and the chief 
exports of British produce and manufactures to Argentina (Board of Trade 
returns) in two years were as follows • — 


Imports into U K. 

1928 

1929 

Exports from U.K. 

1928 

1929 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Wheat 

13,838,330 

22,900,600 

Cotton piece goods . 

5.309,898 

4,929,813 

Maize . 

11,014 885 

10,53 1,.5S9 

Antomobiles 

605,323 

645.164 

Mutton (frozen) . 

4.672,781 

4,771,176 

Woollens . 

2,917,083 

2,787,684 

Beef (frozen) . 

I 2,034,600 

2,417;864 

Iron and Steel . 

5,428,220 

4,912,896 

Beef (chilled) . 

22,200,448 

22,275,517 

Machinery . 

2,139,847 

1,468,566 

Beef (tinned, etc ) 

3,607,143 

3,204,551 

Railway carriages . i 

1,823,285 i 

816,865 

r Linseed . 

4,653,805 

8,163,903 1 

Coal .... 

2,896,994 

2,65^,264 

Wool 

8,621,891 

3,486,806 

Electrical goods 

915,1.59 

931,748 

Butter 

2,894,473 

2,537,187 

Jvocomotives 

912,551 

829,0.58 


Total trade (Board of Trade returns) between Argentina and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Argentina into U.K. 
Exports to Argentina from U.K 

£ 

67,505,081 

23,074.409 

£ 

76,495,859 

26,991,958 

£ 

76,788,817 

31,209,978 

82,446,948 

29,074,250 

£ 

56,743,0.58 

25,270,022 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The total shipping entering Argentine ports in 1929 was 3,325 vessels 
with 11,701,924 tons, of which 1,375 with 5,085,712 tons were British. 


Internal Communications. 

The first railway concession dates from 1854. Railways open, January 1, 
1930, 23,795 miles, of which 6,011 miles belong to the State, and 19,784 
miles to private companies. Operating receipts in 1930 of both the State and 
private railways were 128,750,000 gold pesos as against 146,407,400 gold 
pesos in 1929. Passenger traffic in 1929 was 166,797,300; freight traffic, 
61,513,700 tons. The capital invested amounted in 1926 to 1,276,843,316 
gold pesos. Length of motor roads in 1930, 1,858 miles. 

Aviation, under the auspices, chiefly, of foreign companies, has developed 
rapidly in the Republic. Aerial routes for mail and passengers have been 
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Ol'ganised from Buenos Aires to numerous points within the Republic and 
abroad. 

National post office in 1929, handled, it is estimated, 2,300,000,000 
pieces of mail and 8,279,920 telegrams. National telegraph lines, 76,247 
miles in 1929. Number of telephone exchanges in Argentina in 1980, 493, 
with 241, 170 subscribers. Telephone service is operated mainly by the United 
River Plate Telephone Company, and by the Compania Telefonica Argentina 
in Buenos Aires, both connecting with Chile and Uruguay ; they have been 
absorbed by the International Telephone and Telegraph Company. There 
are 12 wireless stations. Wireless telei)hony between Buenos Aires, Chile, the 
United States and Europe is in general use. 

International cable service to other Latin American countries and the 
United States is provided by All America Cables. 

Banking and Credit. 

According to the First Banking Census taken by the National Depart- 
ment of Statistics, on December 31, 1925, there were 112 banks in Argentina 
with 1,033,946,000 paper pesos of capital and reserves, and loans amount- 
ing to 4,984,014,000 paper pesos. Of those 112 banking establishments, 91 
(1 State Bank — Banco dc la Nacion—11 other Argentine banks, and 13 
foreign banks) were ordinary Discount and Deposit Banks with capital and 
reserves amounting to 710,228,000 paper pesos and loans amounting to 

3.552.316.000 paper pesos; 15 Mortgage Banks with 310,000,000 paper 
pesos of capital and reserves and 1,407,099,000 paper pesos of loans; and 
6 Pignorative Banks whose capital and reserves and loans amounted to 

13.454.000 paper pesos and 24,599,000 paper pesos respectively. 

The Banco de la Nacion (founded in 1905) reported December 31, 1929, 
capital of 160,807,963 paper pesos; reserves of 65,911,161 paper pesos (apart 
from the two special Conversion Funds totalling 65,019,193 gold pesos); 
cash, 30,121,202 gold pesos, and 193,302,313 paper pesos; deposits, 
1,665,109,630 paper pesos. It has 231 branches. Although it is the State 
Bank, it is not a Cential Bank in the ordinaiy sense ; it does commercial 
banking in competition with ethers. 

On April 5, 1915, a national postal savings bank (Caja Nacional de Ahorro 
Postal) was incorporated. On September 30, 1930, 4,718 branches had 
1,397,592 depositors (12 per cent, of the population) with total deposits 
amounting to 96,871,162 paper pesos ; 3,357 of the branches were in schools. 
The bank is also patronized largely by married women, who are given, by 
the law, exclusive control of their accounts. 

In August, il927, the Caja de Conversion returned to the gold standard 
after a suspension lasting for 13 years, undertaking to redeem paper pesos 
at the legal rate established in 1889, that is, 1 paper peso for 44 centavos in 
gold. But heavy withdrawals of gold to New York and London (amount- 
ing to 174,397,522 gold pesos in 1929) forced the Government to close the 
Caja de Conversion on December 17, 1929. The stock of gold in the Caja 
de Conversion, serving as a backing for the paper currency, stood on that 
date, at 419,643,887 gold pesos; that in the Banco de la Nacion for the 
Conversion Fund was 30,000,000 gold pesos ; paper currency was 
1,246,753,202 paper pesos ; per cent, of gold reserve to tne note circulation, 
81*97 against 79 per cent, when the gold standard was resumed in 1927. 
On December 31, 1930, total stock of gold was 456,773,917 gold pesos ; total 
circulation, 1,260,688,223 paper pesos. 

In 1930 the exchange value ot the gold peso in London ranged between 
46 y»q<)?. and 84|^. 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary system of the Republic is nominally on a gold standard, the 
unit being the peso oro (gold dollar) which weighs 1’6129 grammes of gold 
TTJ fine. The Peso oro which is divided into 100 centavos^ is of the value of 
47 ^2d. One pound sterling = 5*04 gold pesos. Figures in gold pesos are 
followed by the abbreviation o/s {oro scllado, minted gold). The monetary 
law of November 6, 1881, authorizes the coinage of five and two-and-a-half 
gold peso pieces. The 5-peso gold piece (the Argentino) weighs 8*0645 
grammes, *900 fine, and therefore contains 7*25805 grammes of fine gold. 

Gold is not widely in circulation. The money in circulation is chiefly 
paper {peso papel). Foreign coinages are legal tender at fixed rates. The 
paper peso is equal to *44 gold peso, wdiich makes it worth Is. S^ld. (11*45 
to the £). To convert paper pesos into gold pesos, multiply by *44. To 
convert gold pesos into paper pesos, multiply by 2*27. Figures in paper 
pesos are usually followed by the abbreviation m/n {monrda nacional, national 
money). Ten-centavo pieces of nickel are coined to meet the demand for 
small currency. 

Since January 1, 1887, the use of the metric system is compulsory, 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of the Argentine Republic in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiarv. — Dr. Josd Evaristo 

Uriburu, K.B.E. Appointed Minister April 7, 1921 ; made Ambassador 
May 25, 1927. 

Counsellor. — Carlos Miguens. 

First Secretary. — Con rad o Traverse. 

Military Attach^. — Col. Avelino J. Alvarez. 

AirAttacM. — Lt.-Col. Pedro Zanni. 

Commercial Attach^. — Juan Richelet. 

GoTisul-General in London. — Dr. Ernesto C. P4rez. 

There are Consular representatives at Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Newport, 
Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Argentine Republic. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Sir James W, R. 
Macleay, K.C.M.G. (Appointed January 22, 1930.) 

Counsellor. — E. Millington Drake. 

Third Secretary. — R. Morrison. 

Naval Attache. — Captain E. de F. Renouf. 

*Air AttacM, — Wing Comdr. E. H. Johnston, O.B.E., D.F.C. 

Commercial Counsellor, ~ Harry 0. Chalkley, C. B. E. 

Consul-General (at Buenos Aires). — Victor H. St. John Huckin. 

There are Consuls at Rosario and Port Madryn, and Vice-Consuls at 
Bahia Blanca, La Plata, Mendoza, Rio Gaily os, San Julian, Santa Cruz, 
Santa Fe, Rio Grande (Tierra del Fuego), and Villa Constitucion. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Argentine Republic. 

1. Official Publications. 

Constitution of the Ar^ieutine Republic. Trans, by Dr. M. A. Carranza (Miulstry of 
Foreign Affairi). Buenos Aires, 1926. 

Anuario Estadistico, Annual. Buenos Aires. 
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Intercambio econdmico de la Repdblica Argentina. Direccion General de Estadistica 
de la Naoon. Buenos Airee, 1916. 

Estadistica general del coinercio exterior Argentine Annual. Buenos Aires. 

Censo Bancario Aniial Direccidn Geneial de Estadistica Buenos Aires. 

La Poblacion y el Movimento dctnogralico de la Ropiiblica Argentina en el periods 
1910-1925. Direccidn General de Estadistica. Buenos Aires, 1926. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series London. 

Northern Patagonia : Character and Resources. Vol. I. Text and Maps by the Comi- 
slon de Estudios llidrologicos, Bailey Wilhs, Director. (Ministry of Public Works, 
Argentine Republic ) New York, 1914 

Argentina : Edicion provisional de tratados Buenos Aires, 1922. 

Boletln Internacional de Bihliografla Argentina. A monthly bibliography of Argentine 
authors. Published by Ministry of Foreign Relations. Buenos Aires. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

The English Directory and Argentino Annual, Buenos Aires, 1922. 

Revista do Econouiia Argentina A. K. Bunge, ed. (in Spanish and Engltsh). Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Buenos Aires. 

Anuano Kraft Gran Guia General del Comereio y de la Industria, Profesionales y 
Elemento Otlcial de la Repiiblica Argentina. 2 vols. annually. Buenos Aires, 1885. 

Surveys: Annuano I, G. Mihtar. 6 vols. Maps and Illustrations, Buenos Aires, 
1928 

Annual Reports of Corporation of Bond-and-Stockholders of Buenos Aires. (In 
Spanish.) Buenos Aires. 

Apartcio (A. Garcia), Geografia fisica y econdmica de la repubhea Argentina. Nueva 
edicion. Buenos Aires, 1918. 

Argentine Year BooL Buenos Aires and London. 

Bunge (A. B ), Riqueza y renta de la Argentina 8u distribucion y su capacidad con- 
tnbutiva. Bueuos Aires, 1917.— Los problenias ocondmicos del presente. Vol. I. Buenos 
Aires, 1920. 

Crash e (F.), A travers I’Argentine Moderne. Pans, 1910. 

Dents (P.), La Republique Argentine. Paris, 1920. English Translation. London, 1922. 

Domtnauet (L. L. ), Histona Argentina. 4th edit. Buenos Aires, 1870. 

Elliot (L E ), The Argentina of To-day. London, 1926. 

Fraser (John Foster), The Amazing Argentine. London, 1914. 

Qamhon (R. P. V.), (^oinpendio de histona Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1914. 

Gordon (E.), Ln Republique Argentine. Paris, 1912. 

Gordon (H. J.), Argentina and Uruguay. London, 1917. 

Haas (A.), Argentinien. Gotha, 1920. 

Hammerton {J . A.), The Real Argentine. New York, 1915. — The Argentine through 
English Kjes, and a Summer in Uruguay. London, 1916, 

Hdlauer (J.), Argentinien. Berlin, 1921, 

Hirst (W. A.), Argentina, (4th Edition.) London, 1914. 

Holland (W. J.), fo the River Plate and back. London, 1914. 

Killik (S. H. M.), Manual of Argentine Railways. London. Annual. 

Kirkpatrick (P. A.), A History of the Argentine Republic. London, 1930 

Klet (C. L.), Estudios sobre Produccion, Ac., de la Repdblica Argentina, 2 vols, 
Buenos Aires, 1900. 

Klufr (Fritz), Argentinien — Chile von Heute. Llibeck, 1925. 

Koebel (W. H.), Modern Argentina. London, 1907. — Argentina: Past and Present. 
London, 1910.— The New Argentina. London, 1928. 

Kulm (F.), Argentinien, Breslau, 1927. 

Lafond (G ), La R6publique Ai gentine Pai is, 1927.— L’ Argentine an travail. Paris, 1929. 

Latzina(F.), La Argentina eu su aspecto fisico, social y ecdnomico, 2 vols. Buenos 
Aires, 1910. 

lHarttne»{\ B.), Baedeker of the Argentine Republic. New York and London, 1916. 

Martinez (Alberto B ), and Lewandowski (M ), L’ Argentine au XX« 8i6cle. Paris, 1906. 
English Translation, 1910. 

Matienzo (Dr. J. N.), El Qobierno representative federal en la Repiiblica Argentina. 
Buenos Aires, 1910. French edition, Pans, 1912. 

Mills (G. J ), Argentina. London, 1915. 

Par lier (W. B.), Argentines of To-day. 2 vols. New York, 1920. 

Rom (Gordon), Argentina and Uruguay New York, 1916. 

Schmidt (W.) und Orotewold (C.), Argentinien m geographischer, geschichtllcher und 
wirtschaftlicher Beziehung. Hannover, 1919. 

Schuster (A. N.), Argentinien: Land, Volk, Wirtschaftsleben. 2 vols. Munich, 1918. 

Stephens(Henry)f Illustrated Descriptive Argentina. New York, 1917, 
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Tomquiit (B.), The Economic Development of the Argentine Republic in the last Fifty 
Tears. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Urien (0. M.), and Colombo (E.), Geografla Argentina: Bstudio histdrico, fisico, politico 
social, y econdmico. Buenos Aires, 1910. 

3. Publications on Latin America, 

Note. — By co-operative action of the Latin-American Governments, the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union, Wasliington, D.C , was established, 1890, to 
contain eventually a complete collection oi works relating to the history, geography, 
etc., of the Latin-American States ; library contained (19i0) 71,530 books, 1,813 maps 
and atlases, and 1,227 periodicals regularly received. 

Annario de la America Latina (Bailly-Bailli6re-Riera). InformaciOn general (seftas) 
del comercio de iinportacion y exportacibn— mdustna, agncnltura, ganaderia, mineria y 
elemento otlcial de. las Ami^ncas . . . Tomos 1-2 1920-21. Barcelona, 1921 

The Encyclopedia of Latin America. Edited by Marnon Wilcox. New York, 1917. 
The South American Handbook. Edited by H. Davies. London. Annual. (First 
issue, 1924.) 

Bulletin of tlie Pan American Union. Washington. Monthly. 

Akera (C. E. ), A History of South Amei ica. With additional chapters by (L. E.) 
bringing the work up to 1930. London, 1930. 

Allen (Nellie B.), South America. Boston, 1918. 

Babton (R.), The Future of South America London, 1916. 

Bollo (L. C.), South America Past and Present. New York, 1919. 

Browning (W. B.), Tho River Plate Republic.s : A survey of economic and social 
conditions m Argentine, Paraguay, and Uruguay. New York, 1928. 

Browning (W. E ), Ritchie (J.), and Qruhb (K. G.), The West Coast Republics of South 
America. Loudon, 1930. 
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AUSTRIA. 

(Die Republik Osterrkioh.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Austria was proclaimed on November 12, 1918. The 
Government was taken in ha^nd by a National Assembly which ap- 
pointed a temporary cabinet and proceeded to pass laws. On February 16, 
1919, the National Constitutional Assembly, consisting of only one Chamber, 
was duly elected on the basis of universal and proportional suffrage ; 
every Austrian subject, male aild female, has a vote if 21 years of age, 
and is eligible for election if 30 years of age. At the elections held on 
November 9, 1930, the following parties were returned : — Christian Socialists, 
66 ; Social Democrats, 72 ; Economic Bloc^ 19 ; Fascist Home Bloc^ 8 ; 
total, 165. 

The Constitution, which was adopted December 7, 1929, provides for a 
President, elected by all citizens of 21 years of age (who may also depose 
him) ; his term is for 6 years, and he apjjoints the ministry and has power to 
dissolve Parliament ; for an Assembly elected by popular vote 

tor 4 years ; and for a First Chamber {Bundesrat), chosen by the Provincial 
Diets in proportion to their population (at present the members number 46). 
The powers of the Bundesrat are advisory. Austria is declared to be a 
Federal Republic compoj-ed of eight provinces and the city of Vienna. 
All special privileges are abolished, and equal rights granted to all citizens. 

Pre.ndent of the Repuhlic, — Dr. Wilhelm Miklas, Born October 15, 1872. 
Elected December 5, 1928. 

The Ministry, constituted on December 3, 1930, is as follows : — 

Federal Ghavcellor. — Dr. Otto Endcr (Christian Socialist). 

Vice-Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Johann Schober, 

Minister of Defence.^ Karl Vangoxn (Christian Socialist). 

Minister of Just ice, — Dr. Hans Schurff. 

Minister of Agriculture and Forestry. — Dr. Engelbert Dollfus (Christian 
Socialist). 

Minister o/ Finance. — Dr. Otto Jucli (Christian Socialist). 

Minister of Commerce and Communications. — Dr. Eduard Heindl 
(Chiistian Socialist). 

Minister of Education. Emmerich Czermak (Christian Socialist). 

Minister of Interior. — Franz Winkler, 

The national flag consists of three horizontal stripes, the top and bottom 
being red and the centre white. 

Local Government. 

The Republic of Austria comprises 9 provinces, viz., the City of Vienna, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
and Burgenland. There is in every province a Provincial Assembly {Landtag)^ 
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consisting likewise of one chamber which is elected on the basis of the same 
suffrage as the National Assembly. The cultivation of the soil, the educa- 
tional, ecclesiastical, and charitable institutions, as also public works, chiefly 
fall within the competence of the provinces. At the head of the Provincial 
Assembly is the Provincial Committee (Landesausschuss) elected by the 
Provincial Assembly. 

Every commune has a council to deliberate and decide its affairs. The 
members are mostly elected for 5 years. The council elects from its midst 
the head of the commune (burgomaster) and a committee for the 
administration of the affairs and execution of its resolutions. All who are 
21 years of age have a vote, while for the passive suffrage the attained age 
of 24-30 years is required. 


Area and Population. 

For the boundaries of Austria according to the Treaty of St. Germain, 
signed on September 10, 1919, seeTuE Statesman’s Year-Book for 1920, 
pp. 674-5. 

The area and population of Austria (census taken on March 7, 1923) 
are shown as follows : — 


Provinces 

Area, 

English 

square 

miles 

Population (Census 1923) 

Percentage 

of 

Population 

1923 

Population 
per square 
mile 1923 

Males 

41 

Females 

Total 

Vienna . 

107 

860,119 

1 005,661 

1,865,780 

28-55 

17,437 

Burgenland . 

1,532 

141,144 

144,405 

285,609 

4-37 

186 

Lower Austria 

7,462 

725,884 

754,565 

1,480,449 

22-65 

190 

Upper Austria . ! 

4,626 

426,917 

450,157 

876,074 

13-41 

189 

Salzburg . . i 

2,762 

108,847 

114,176 

223,023 

3-41 

81 

Styria . 

6,823 

483,291 

495,654 

978,845 

14 98 

155 

Carinthia . . ; 

3,680 

179,911 

190,906 

370,817 

5 67 

101 

Tyrol . . . 1 

4,882 

154,028 

159,867 

313,885 

4-82 

04 

Vorarlberg . . | 

1,006 

68,263 

71,736 

139,999 

2-14 

189 

Total . 

32,369 

3,147,404 

3,387,077 

6,534,481 

100-00 

202 


Compared with the total population in 1920, the total for 1923 shows 
an increase of 108,187, or 1’08 per cent., excluding Burgenlaud of 117,427, 
or 1’92 per cent. The male population (excluding Burgenland) has 
increased by 70,530 or 2*40 per cent, as compared with 1920, Estimated 
population December 31, 1929, 6,704,467. 

Movement oi population (including Burgenland) in 1929 : — Marriages, 
51,623 (7*7 per mille) ; living births, 112,121 (167 per mille.) ; deaths, 
97,428 (14*5 per mille) ; divorces (1927) (excluding Burgenland), 5,350 (0*85 
per mille). Emigrants, 1928, 4,689 ; 1929, 4,850. Of the emigrants in 
1929, 1,268 went to United States, 1,033 to Canada, 700 to Brazil, 1,142 to 
Argentina, and 46 to Australia. 

Principal Towns. 

The population of the principal towns of Austria on March 7, 1923, 
was as follows: — Vienna, 1,842,763 (estimated pop. Dec. 31, 1929; there 
were at that date 993,960 women) ; Graz, 152,706 ; Linz, 102,081 ; Innsbruck, 
66,401 ; Salzburg, 37,866; Wiener Neustadt, 36,956; St. Pollen, 81,676; 
Klagenfurt, 27,423; Baden, 22,217; Steyr, 22,111 Villach, 22,070 ; 
Mddling, 18.677 ; Weis. 16,418. 
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Beligion. 

Religious liberty is one of the fundamental laws of the Republic, and tbe 
principle is embodied in the Treaty of St. Germain (article 63). In 1910 
there were (including Rurgenland), 6,225,843 Catholics (93 '68 per cent.), 
206,505 Protestants (3T1 per cent.), 194,584 Jews (2'93 per cent.), and 
19,052 ‘ others ’ (0'28 per cent.). The Catholic Church has 2 archbishoprics 
and 4 bishoprics. 

Education. 

The educational organisation of Austria comprises : (1) elementary schools ; 
(2) middle scliools ; (3) high schools ; (4) schools for special subjects ; and (5) 
universities and colleges. 

Attendance is compulsory at the elementary schools from 6 to 14 in 
Austria generally, but there are far-reaching facilities for exemption for 
pupils of 12 years and upwards. The cost of elementary education is borne 
in the first instance by the communes and provinces. In 1928 there were 
in the Republic 5,315 public and private elementary schools, with 28,854 
teachers and 722,896 pupils. 

Secondary education is provided in the Gymnasia, Realschulen, German 
Middle Schools and High Schools for women. These institutions are main- 
tained by the State, the provinces, the towns, or private individuals. Of 
all kinds of secondary schools there were (1927*28) 151 with 49,197 pupils, 
and 4,091 teachers. 

There is also a State Commercial Academy in Graz (1928), 38 teachers 
and 375 pupils, in Linz (24 teachers and 311 pupils), and 6 private com- 
mercial academies, 4 in Vienna (131 teachers and 1,721 pupils), 1 at 
Klagenfurt (18 teachers and 132 pupils), and 1 at Innsbruck (26 teachers and 
150 pupils), and other High Schools for Agriculture, Veterinary science, 
Mining, Art and Music. 

Austria has three universities maintained by the State, viz., Vienna (in 
1927-28, 871 teachei's and 10,560 students), Graz (286 teachers and 1,870 
students), and Innsbruck (229 teachers and 1,871' students) ; and there are 
also two technical high schools at Vienna (283 teachers and 3,304 students) 
and Graz (125 teacheis and 850 students). 

The theological high school (Fakultat) at Salzburg for Roman Catholics 
was, on November 25, 1928, proclaimed a free German Roman Catholic 
University with the right to confer degrets. There are also 13 other 
theological colleges, of wdiich 11 are Roman Catholic, 1 Armenian Catholic, 
and 1 Jewish. In 1928 there were also 35 training colleges for teachers, 
with 810 lecturers and 5,182 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court of Justice (Oberster Gerichtshof) in Vienna is the 
highest court in the land. Besides there are 3 higher provincial courts 
(Oheilandesgerichte), 19 provincial and district courts (Landes- und Kreis- 
gerichte), and, in connection with those, the jury courts (Geschworenen- 
gerichto) and the Schoffengerichte, which are courts composed of professional 
and non-professional judges. There are likewise 244 county courts (Bezirks- 
gerichte), and 1 special court for commercial affairs, 1 constitutional 
court, 1 administrative court, 1 electoral court, and 9 for industry. 

Jn 1928, 111,406 persons were tried for criminal offences (112,061 in 1927). 

Pauperism. 

Funds for poor relief are derived from endowments, voluntary con- 
tributions, the third of the property left by intestate secular priests, 
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and certain percentages on the proceeds of voluntary sales. In some 
provinces the poor funds are augmented from other sources, e.g. theatre 
money (Spectakelgelder), hunting licences, dog certificates, and in some 
large towns percentages on legacies over a fixed amount. Those who are 
wholly or partially unfit for work may be provided for in such manner as 
the commune judges propose. Besides poor-houses and money relief, there 
exists in many provinces the practice of assigning the poor — in respect of 
board and lodging — to each of the resident householders in fixed succession. 

The law for unemployment insurance bears date March 24, 1920. The 
means for unemployment relief are contributed as to one-half by the 
employers, and as to the other half by the workers. 

Finance. 


The budgets for five years provided revenue and expenditure as follows, 
in thousands of schillings : — 



1927 » 

M28‘ 

' 1029 

1930 » 1 

1931 ‘ 

Revenue . . , 

1,507,781 

1 058,905 ' 

1,823,835 

1,975,325 

2,160,000 

Expenditure . 

1 1,779,978 

1,831,003 i 

2,018,388 

2,129,892 ' 

2,130,000 

Surplus or Deficit . | 

- 212,197 ' 

- 172,098 

- 190,053 

- 154,507 

-f 30,000 


‘ Estimated budget as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 


The following are some of the details of the budget for 1930 in thousands 
of schillings : — 


Revenue 

Thousands of 
Schillings 

Expenditure 

Thousands of 
Schillings 

Direct Tax Revenue • 

360,800 

Interest on Debt 

200,462 

Turnover Tax , 

253,300 

Subventions to Proviiice.s 


Customs .... 

279,700 

and Municipalities 

7,038 

Monopolies (surplus). 

223,096 

Pensions .... 

221,877 

Telegraphs, Telephones and 

Social welfare , . . 

322,260 

Post Office 

259,480 

Justice j . 

64,704 

Excise .... 

103,570 

Railways (deficit) . 

123,790 



Army .... 

103,023 


The public debt of the Republic of Austria was composed as follows on 
Dec. 31, 1929 (in schillings) ;~ 


Pre-War Debt 271,282,534 

War Debt 281,909 

Debts incurred by the Republic 1,716,749,810 


Defence. 

1. Army. 

By the terms of the Treaty of St. Germain, universal compulsory military 
service is abolished in Austria, and the total number of militair forces in the 
Austrian Army is limited to 30,000 men, including officers and depot troops. 
The effective strength in 1930 was 20,930. 

Austria is permitted at her own discretion to organise this number of 
tro(»8 either in divisions or in mixed brigades. 

The latter organisation has been chosen, and the army has been organised 
in 6 mixed brigades and 1 independent artillery regiment. 
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The maximum authorised armaments and stocks of munitions are per 
1,000 men : — 

. 500 rounds of ammunition per arm. 

• 10,000 „ 

• / i>ooo ,, ,, ,, ,, 

.1 500 „ 


Rifles or carbines 
Machine guns . 
Trench mortars, light ' 
,, ,, medium ^ 

Guns 1 field or 
Howitzers j mountain 


1,150 

15 

2 

3 


1,000 


All ofiicers must be regulars. Officers now serving retained in the army 
must serve to the age of 40. Officers newly appointed must serve on the 
active list for 20 consecutive years. 

The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers and privates must 
be for a total period of not less than 12 consecutive years, including at least 
six years with the colours. The proportion of officers and men discharged for 
any reason before the expiration of their term of enlistment must not exceed 
one-twentieth of the total strength. All measures of mobilisation are for- 
bidden. 

The number of gendarmes, customs officers, foresters, and members of 
police forces must not exceed the number employed in a similar capacity in 
1913. Educational establishments and all sporting and other clubs are for- 
bidden to occupy themselves with any military matters. Within two 
months of the final ratification of the Treaty the air forces of Austria were 
demobilised. The armed forces of Austria therefore do not include any 
military or naval air forces. The manufacture, importation, and exportation 
of aircraft, and parts of aircraft, are forbidden. 

The military budget for 1929-30 amounted to 98,853,000 schillings. 


2. Navy. 

As Austria now has no seaboard, the former Austro-Hungarian fleet 
has ceased to exist. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture forms the main occui)ation of the country. In 1929 the total 
acreage sown amounted to 4,757,289 acres. Of the total in 1929, 2,129,483 
acres were in Lower Austria, and 1,010,072 acres in Upper Austria. The 
chief products are shown as follows for two years : — 


Crop 


1928 

1 1929 

Acreage 

Yield 

(metric tons) 

Acreage 

1 Yield 

(metric tons) 

Wheat . 

514. 0(56 

351,549 

615,101 

1 814,690 

Rye 

937,778 

! 506,005 

924,869 

1 510,488 

Barley . 

38t),490 

; 281,986 

390,911 

732,867 

1 269,414 

Oats 

743,759 

467,642 

462,172 

' 451,041 

Potatoes 

1 2,488,313 

469,124 

147,841 

2,803,043 

1,728,190 

Turnips 

146,186 

1,794,266 


Production of raw sugar in 1928-29 was 107,321 metric tons. 

The foodstuffs produced do not suffice for the population. Forests 
abound and timber forms an appreciable asset of Austria. The number 
of animals in 1923 was : horses, 282,651 ; cows, 1,074,864 ; oxen, 302,108 ; 
bulls, 68,143 ; and calves, 717,236. 

In 1929 the production of lignite was 3,524,792 metric tons (3,262,570 
metric tons in 1928), and of anthracite, 208,020 metric tons (202, 098 metric tons 
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in 1928). There were 5 anthracite mines worked in 1929, and 44 lignite 
mines. The output of iron ore was 1,891,400 tons in 1929. Some copper, 
zinc, lead, and salt (85,643 tons in 1929) are also produced. 

Of important industries, piano-making and the manufacture of motor-cars, 
furniture, and textiles still remain in Austria to a certain extent. The 
knitting industry is an imjwtant branch of the textile industry, manu- 
facturing principally sport knitted goods and hosiery. There were about 
10,000 knitting machines in use in 1927. The 9 factories of the Austrian 
tobacco monopoly in 1929 made 213,815,000 cigars, 5,109,853,000 cigarettes, 
and 46,946 metric quintals of smoking tobacco. 

The output of pig iron in 1929 was 458,973 tons as against 458,451 tons 
in 1928 ; the output of raw steel was 631,933 tons in 1929 and 635,657 tons 
in 1928. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 5 years (in 1,000 schillings) were as follows : — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

[ 

Imports • . 

2,844,553 

j 

3,184.298 

3,806,492 

3,317,700 

2,733,900 

Exports . 

1,744,980 

2,098,093 

2,241,123 

2,219,600 

1,862,800 


The following table shows the values of the chief trading groups during 
1929 and 1928 in thousands of schillings: — 



Iinpoits 

Exports 

Group 










1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Livestock .... 

269,765 

258,721 ; 

22,889 

19,409 

Foodstuffs . 

745,804 

710,052 

51,179 

44,140 

Mineral Fuel 

226,119 

264,616 

3,806 

2,072 

Raw material and semi-manu- 





factured goods .... 

708,486 

731,404 

496,278 

481,269 

Manufactured goods . 

1,279 529 

1,290,287 

1,625,056 

1,626,509 

Gold and silver .... 

76,789 

55,358 

41,815 

32,128 


The trade in 1929 was distributed among principal countries as follows: 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Czechoslovakia . 
Germany 

Poland. 

United States . 
Italy . 

1000 

Schillings 

591,084 

696,557 

290,768 

198,839 

115,485 

1000 

Schillings 

803,343 

851,207 

106,896 

75,438 

189,837 

Yugoslavia 
Hungary , 

Great Britain . 
Switzerland 
Rumania . 

1000 

Schillings 

182,079 

327.629 
119,989 1 
149,176 

127.630 

1000 

Schillings 

169,821 

168,058 

98,562 

124,807 

112,171 


The total trade between England and Austria (Board of Trade returns) for 
five years were as follows : — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Austria to United 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Kingdom 

Eimorts to Austria from United 
Kingdom .... 

2,890,650 

2,426,810 

2,319,370 

2,781,641 

3,388,091 

1,805,820 

2,419,822 

2,706.008 

2,620,532 

2,043,502 
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Internal Commnnications. 

Austria had in 1928, 4,153 miles of railway lines, of which 3,616 miles 
were operated by the State, and 537 miles by private companies. At the 
end of 1928, 441 miles of the State railways had been electrified. 

There were 21,273 miles of road at the end of 1928, of which 2,450 
miles were national, or first-class; 1,029 miles provincial, or second-class; 
11,926 departmental and 5,868 miles municipal, or third-class. 

At the end of 1929 there were 217,918 telephones in use on the principal 
systems in the country. 

An Austrian Air Tran spoliation Company (Oesterreichische Luftverkehrs 
A. G.) is subsidised by the State (1,750,000 schillings in 1929), and runs 
a series of regular services. 

Banking; and Credit. 

A new National Rank for Austria was opened on January 1, 1923. It has 
capital of 43,000,000 schillings. It is a private, not a State, institution. 
The note circulation on February 28, 1931, was 976,290,000 schillings. 
Gold and bullion amounted to 214,363,000 schillings. Savings banks 
deposits amounted to 1,323,000,000 schillings in 1929. 

According to the Treaty of St. Germain the Austro-Hungarian Bank was 
liquidated on July 29, 1923. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

The Austrian unit of currency was the krone. But as from June 80, 1926, 
there came into general use a new unit, the gold schilling^ made up of 100 
groschen. The schilling contains 0*21172086 grammes of fine gold. It was 
emiivalent to 10,000 kronen. The National Bank issues token coins as 
follows : — 2 schilling pieces, silver; 1 schilling pieces, silver ; half-schilling 
pieces, silver; 10 groschen pieces (copper and nickel), 2 groschen pieces 
(copper) and 1 grosch?n pieces (copper). Since July, 1926, 100 schilling 
pieces, gold, and 25 schilling pieces, gold, have also been issued. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 

Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Austria in Great Britain. 

Minister Plempotcntiary. — Georg Franckenstein. Appointed October 6, 
1920. 

Counsellor of Legation, — Dr. Lothar Wimmer. 

Secretary of Legation. — Dr, Max Attems. 

Consul-General in London. — Max Mannaberg, 

2. Of Great Britain in Austria. 

Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Eric Phipps, K.C. M. G. , C. V. 0. Appointed 
December 10, 1927. 

Second Secrctary.--15 , H. Le Roiigetel. 

Third Secretary. — G. A. Wal linger. 

Commercial Secretary, — 0. S. Phillpotts, C.M.G., O.B.E. 

Military Attachi.—iJlsiiov W. D. Morgan, D.S.O., M.O. 

Consul at Vienna. — H. 0. Dick, M.B.E. 

Books of Beferenoe. 

1. Official Publications. 

Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated Powers and Austria. Treaty 
Series No. 11 (1919), [Cmd. 400.] 

Reconstruction financi^re de TAutriche. Rapports dii Commissaire G4u6ral. Geneva, 
1928 and 1924. 
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Department of Overseas Trade Refiorts. London, Annual. 

Karte der Republik Oesterreich, 1928. Kartograpbisches Institut, Wien. 
Wirtschaftsstatistische Materialien liber Deutgchosterreich. ZusammengesteJlt auf 
Grand amtlicher Quellen vom Buro der niederosterreichischen Handels- und Gewer- 
bekammer. Wien, 1919 

Deutschdsterreich und die Staatsschulden der beiden Staaten der Ocsterreichisch- 
augarischeu Monarchic. Wien, 1919. 

Statistisches Handbuch fur die Republik Oesterreich. Annual (Vol. X., 1929) 
Vienna. 

Statistik des Auswartigen Handels Osterreichs. Annual. Issued by the Ministry of 
Trade and Transport. Wien. 

Statistische Nachrichten. Issued by the Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Monthly. Vienna, 
Vol. VIII., 1930. 

Oesterreichisches Jahrbnch. Vol. XI , 1929. Wien. 

Oesterreichischer Amtskalencher fur das Jahr 1930. Wien. 

Alphabetisches Gemeindeverzeichnia der Republik Oesterreich. (Zusamraengestellt 
voin Bundesamt fUr Statistik.) Wien. 

Ortsverzeichnis von Osterreich Based on the Census of 1923. Issued by the State 
Statistical Bureau. Parti., Wien und NiederOsterreicli (1926). Part II., Oberdsterreich 
und Salzburg (1927). 

Post Lexicon der Republik Oesterreich. Vienna, 1928. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Wirtschaftsstatistisclies Jahrbuch. (Issued by the Chamber of Employees and Workers.) 
Annual. Sixth issue, 1929-80. Vienna. 

Der Oesterreichische Volkswlrt. Zeitschnft fiir Industrie und Finanzwesen, 
herausgegeben von W. Federn. (Ist vear of issue, 1909.) 

Adamovich (L.), Die Reform der bsterreichischen Bundesverfassung, Vienna, 1926.— 
Qrundriss des oesierreichischen Staatsrechts Vienna, 1927. 

Adamovitch (L ) and Ftoehlich (G ), Die Oesterreichiacben Verfassungsgesetze des 
Bundes und der Lander. Vienna, 1925. 
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BELGIUM. 

(Royaume de Belgique— Koniglijk Belgie ) 

Reigning King. 

Albert* born April 8, 1876, son of the late Prince Philippe of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha and of Flanders (died November 17, 1905), and of the 
late Princess Marie de Hohenzollern-Sigmanngen (died Nov. 27, 1912); 
married Oct. 2, 1900, to Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria ; succeeded his uncle 
Leopold II., Dec. 17, 1909. 

Children of the King. — (1) Prince Leopoldy Duke of Brabant, born Nov. 3, 
1901 ; married on Nov. 4, 1926, to Princess Astrvd of Swedm. Offspring: — 
Josephine Charlotte, born October 11, 1927. Prince Baudouin, born Septem- 
ber 7, 1930. (2) Prince Charles, Count of Flanders, born Oct. 10, 1903. 
(3) Princess Marie- Josd, born Aug. 4, 1906, married to Prince Umberto, 
heir-apparent to the crown of Italy, on January 8, 1930. 

Sisters of the King,—{\) Vxihqq^b Hcnriette, born Nov. 30, 1870; married 
Feb. 12, 1896, to Prince Emmanuel of Orleans, Duke of Venddme. 
(2) Princess born Oct. 18, 1872 ; married May 28, 1904, to Prince 

Charles of Hohenzollern. 

King Albert has a civil list of 9,600,000 francs. 

The Kingdom of Belgium formed itself into an indepen-lent State 
in 1830, having from 1815 been a part of the Netherlands. The secession 
was decreed on October 4, 1830, by a Provisional Government, established 
in consequence of a revolution which broke out at Brussels, on August 
25, 1830. A National Congress elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
King of the Belgians on June 4, 1831 ; he ascended the throne July 
21, 1831. On his death in 1865 he was succeeded by his son, Leopold II., 
who reigned until 1909. 

By the Treaty of London, Nov. 16, 1831, the neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed by Austria, Russia, Great Britain and Prussia. It was 
not until after the signing ot the Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which established peace between King Leopold I. and the King of the 
Netherlands, that all the States of Europe recognised the Kingdom of 
Belgium. In the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919), it is stated that as 
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the treaties of 1839 * no longer conform to the requirements of the situation, 
these are abrogated and will be replaced by other treaties. 

Constitution and Government. 

According to the Constitution of 1831 Belgium is ‘a constitutional, 
representative, and hereditary monarchy.’ The legislative power is vested 
in the King, the Senate, and the Chamber of Representatives. The 
royal succession is in the direct male line in the order of primogeniture. 
By marriage without the King’s consent, however, the right of succession 
is forfeited, but may be restored by the King with the consent of the 
two Chambers. No act of the King can have effect unless countersigned 
by one of his Ministers, who thus becomes responsible for it. The King 
convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the Chambers. In default of male heirs, 
the King may nominate his successor with the consent of the Chambers. 
If the successor be under eighteen years of age, the two Chambers meet 
together for the purpose of nominating a regent during the minority. 

Those sections of the Belgian Constitution which regulate the organisa- 
tion of the legislative power were revised in October 1921. For both Senate 
and Chamber all elections are held on the principle of universal suffrage. 

The Senate consists of members elected for foui years, partly directly 
and partly indirectly. The number elected directly is equal to half the 
number of members of the Chamber of Representatives. The constituent 
body is similar to that which elects deputies to the Chamber ; the minimum 
age of electors is fixed at twenty-one years, and the minimum length of 
residence required is six months. In Belgium only the following women 
may vote in parliamentary elections; (1) Widows, not re-married, of 
soldiers killed in the Great War ; widows of Belgian citizens killed 
by the enemy during the War, or, failing them, their mothers, if the 
latter are widows: (2) Widowed mothers of bachelor soldiers killed in 
the War: (3) Women condemned to imprisonment or subjected to 
preventive detention, for political reasons, during the enemy occupation 
of Belgium. In the election of members both of the Senate and 
Chamber of Representatives directly, the principle of ])roporUonal repre- 
sentation of parties was introduced by Law of December 29, 1899. Senators 
elected indirectly are chosen by the provincial councils, on the basis of 
one for 200,000 inhabitants. Every addition of 125,000 inhabitants gives 
the right to one senator more. Each provincial council elects at least three 
senators. There are at piesent forty provincial senators. No one, during 
two years preceding the election, must have been a member ot the council 
appointing him. &nators are elected by the Senate itself in the proportion 
ot naif of the preceding category. The senators belonging to these two latter 
categories are also elected by the method of proportional representation. All 
senators must be at least forty years of age. They receive 28,000 francs per 
annum. Sons of the King, or failing these, Belgian princes of the reigning 
branch of the Royal Family are by right senators at the age of eighteen, but 
have no voice in the deliberations till the age of twenty-five years. 

The members of the Chamber of Representatives are all elected directly 
by the electoral body. Their number at present, 187 (law of March 6, 1926), 
is proportioned to the population, and cannot exceed one for every 40,000 
inhabitants. They sit for four years. Deputies must be not less than 
twenty-five years of age, and resident in Belgium. Each deputy has 
an annual indemnity of 42,000 francs, and a free pass all the year over 
Government and Companies’ railways between his residence and the place 
of Session, 
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The Senate and Chamber meet annually in the month of November, and 
must sit for at least forty days ; but the King has the power of convoking 
them on extraordinary occasions, and of dissolving them either simultaneously 
or separately. In the latter case a new election must take place within 
forty days, and a meeting of the Chambers within two months. An adjourn- 
ment cannot be made for a period exceeding one month without the consent 
of the Chambers. Money bills and bills relating to the contingent for the 
army originate in the Chamber of Representatives. 

Parties in the Chamber elected May 26 , 1929 : — Catholics, 77 ; Socialists, 
70 ; Liberals, 28 ; miscellaneous, 12. 

Parties in the Senate elected May 26, 1929: — Catholics, 70; Liberals, 
23 ; Socialists, 56 ; miscellaneous, 5. 

The Executive Government consists of 11 departments, under the 
following Ministers (appointed December 4, 1929) : — 

Prime Minister. — Hann Jaspar (Catholic). 

Minister of Foreign Ajffairs. — Paul Hymans (Liberal). 

Ministc'*' of Justice. — M, Janson (Liberal). 

Minister of Education. — Maurice Vauthier (Liberal). 

Minister of Finance. — Baron Houlart (Catholic). 

Minister of Agriculture, Home Affairs and Hygiene . — Henri Catholic). 

Minister of Industry and Labour and of Social Insurance. — M. Heyman 
(Christian Democrat). 

Minister of Railways, Marine, and Aeronautics. — M. Lippens (Liberal). 

Minister of National Defence. — Comte de Broqucville (Catholic). 

Minister of the Colonies. — M. Henri Jaspar (acting). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — M. Forihomme, 

Minister of Public Work. — M. ran Caenegem. 

Local Government, 

The provinces and communes (2,672 in 1929) of Belgium have a large 
measure of autonomous government. 

In regard to the communal electorate, the law of April 15, 1920, definitely 
lavs it down that all Belgians over 21 years of age without distinction of sex, 
who have been domiciled for at least six months, have the right to vote. 
Proportional representation is applied to the communal elections, and 
communal councils are to be renewed every six years. In each commune 
there is a college composed of the burgomaster, the president, and a certain 
number of aldermen. 


Area and Population. 

Belgium (including the districts of Eupen and Malmedy) has an area of 
30,444 square kilometres, or 11,766 English square miles. The following 
table shows the population at various dates : — 


Census 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

Census 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Increase 

Increase 

1 percent, 
'per annum 

1876 

5,336,185 

508,852 

1'05 

1900 I 

6,693,548 

7,423,784 

624,227 

1*03 

1880 

5,520,009 

188,824 

0'85 

1910 1 

1 780,236 

ro9 

1890 

6,069,321 

549,812 

0*99 

1920 

7,465.782 

41,998 

0*06 


z 
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Area and population of provinces : 


Provinces 

Area : 

Eng. sq. miles 

Popu 

Census 

Dec. 31, 1920 

lation 

Estimated 
Dec. ai, 1929 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1929 

Antwerp (Anvers) 

1,093 

1,016,963 

1,174,068 

1,074 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,621,699 

1,677,584 

1,824 

Flanders 

rianaers 

1,249 

808,687 

887,217 

711 


1,168 

1,107,326 

1,146,353 

990 

Hainaut 

1,437 

1,220,271 

1,264,401 

. 880 

Li^ge 

1,119 

863,092 

968,403 

645 

Limbourg 

930 

300,455 

366,630 

394 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

223,739 

222,092 

130 

Namur . 

1,418 

348,838 

863,451 

260 

Eupen and Malmedy^ 

382 

60,213 

s 

1 

a 

Total 

11,755 

7,466,782 

8,060,189 

686 


J Ceded to Belgium by the Treaty of Versailles. 

^ The cantons of Eupen and Malm^dy were joined to the province of Li6ge by a decree 
of March d, 1926, 


According to the Census of 1920, 477,658 people were engaged in 
agriculture, 2,906 in fishing, 1,466,646 in industry, 566,340 in commerce 
and transport, 116,017 in the liberal professions, 173,037 in the civil service, 
and 160,081 in domestic service. 

In 1920 there were 3,673,433 males, 3,792,349 females ; in 1929, 
3,995,156 males and 4,065,033 females. 

In 1920 the foreigners in Belgium were: Germans, 7,960 (57,010 in 1910) ; 
French, 67,309 (80,765 in 1910); Dutch, 39,051 (70,950 in 1910); British, 
6,246 (6,974 in 1910) ; other nationalities, 29,111 (38,848 in 1910). 

Vital statistics for 4 years 


- 

! Marriages 

1 

Births 

Deaths 

Excess 
of births 
over deaths 

1926 

1 '<'2,517 1 

149.943 i 

104,742 

+ 46,201 

1927 

71,921 ! 

145,276 1 

1 106,751 

+ 38,624 

1928 

' 71,486 1 

146.9hl 

106,915 

4- 41,066 

1929 

' 71,811 ' 

146,206 

120,782 

+ 25,424 


Of the living births in 1929, 6,175 were illegitimate. There were also 
5,078 still-births. 

Divorces in 1927, 2,351 ; in 1928, 2,351 ; in 1929, 2,134. 

Emigration in 1929, 29,162 (24,848 to European countries and 4,313 to 
extra-European countries) ; in 1928, 28,303 (26,018 to European countries 
and 3,285 to extra-European countries). Immigration in 1929, 55,595 : in 
1928, 41,977. 


The most important towns, with population on December 31, 1929 : — 


Brussels & suburbs^ . 833,345 

Antwerp (Anvers) . . 299,190 

Li6ge (Luttich) . . 168,280 


Ghent (Gand) 
Mechlin (Malines) 
Borgerhout 


170,095 

60,960 

64,479 


I The suburbs comprise 12 distinct communes, viz., Anderlecht, Etierbeek, Forest 
Ixelles, Jette, Koekelberg, Molenbeek Bt. Jean, St. OiUes, St. Joise-ten-Noode, 
Schaerbeek, Uccle Woluwe 8t. Lambert. 
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Bruges (Brugge) . 51,220 I Courtrai . . 38,569 Jumet . . 30,183 

Seraing . . 45,310 | St. Nicolas . 37,975 Charleroi . 28,069 

Ostend (Ostende) 43,954 Alost . . 87,852 Genek . . 28,003 

Verviers . . 41,384 | Tournai . . 35,898 Mons . . 27,719 

Berchem . . 40,701 | Hoboken . . 32,877 Lierre . . 27,700 

Louvain (Loewen) 40,028 i Mouacron . . 31,835 Roulers . . 27,690 

Deurne . . 39,963 | Namur . . 30,389 Turnhout . 26,792 


Religion. 

Of the inhabitants professing a religion the majority are Roman Catholic ; 
but no inq^uiry as to the profession or faith is now made at the censuses. 
There are, however, statistics concerning the clergy, and according to these 
there were in 1924 Roman Catholic higher clergy, 85 ; inferior clergy, 6,068; 
Protestant pastors, 21 ; Anglican Church, 8 chaplains ; Jews (rabbis and 
ministers), 18. The State does not interfere in any way with the internal 
affairs of either Catholic or Protestant Churches. There is full religious 
liberty, and part of the income of the ministers of all denominations is 
paid from the national treasury. 

In 1920 there were six Roman Catholic dioceses, 204 deaneries, 3,679 
Catholic churches and chapels, 6 large and 11 small seminaries. 

The Protestant (Evangelical) Church is under a synod. 

Education. 

There are universities at Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, and Li6ge, the two 
latter being State institutions. In October, 1930, Ghent University became 
a Flemish University. In 1928-29 Brussels had 2,051 students ; Ghent, 
1,650 ; Li^ge, 2,458 ; and Louvain, 3,755. On November 11, 1923, the 
Colonial School at Antwerp (founded January 11, 1920) and the School of 
Tropical Medicine were constituted a Colonial University. 

There were also 7 commercial high schools, the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts at Antwerp, a polytechnic at Mons, a State agricultural institute at 
Gembloux, and a State veterinary school at Cureghem, 63 schools of design, 
and 4 royal conservatoires at Brussels, Li^ge, Ghent, and Antwerp. Higher 
Educationi (Dec. 31, 1928): 24 royal athenseums, with 7,705 pupils; 11 
special atheneeums with 641 pupils ; 4 communal and provincial colleges 
with 1,853 pupils, and 11 private colleges with 1,500 pupils. The next 
grades of schools are the higher grade schools, of which there were 137 
State schools (91 for boys and 46 for girls) with 26,380 pupils (17,956 
boys and 8,424 girls), 15 communal and provincial (7 for boys and 8 for 
girls) with 4,591 pupils (2,002 boys and 2,589 girls), and 8 private higher- 
grade schools with 1,146 pupils (6 for boys with 627 pupils, and 2 for girls 
with 519 pupils). Elementary Educationi (October 31, 1929), there were 
8,452 primary schools, with 835,347 pupils ; 3,872 infant schools with 
248,399 pupils; and 1,591 adult schools with 45,858 pupils. Normal 
Schools: there are (1928) 7 for training secondary teachers (270 students) 
and 81 for trainiug elementary teachers (8,011 students). 

There are many private or free schools, mostly under ecclesiastical care. 
No statistics are available for these. 

Each commune must have at least one primary school. The cost of 
primary instruction devolves on the communes, with subsidies from the 
State and provinces. 

In 1928, there were 2,164 libraries, with 3,616,494 volumes and 617,822 
readers ; number of volumes borrowed, 7,618,680. 

French and Flemish are both spoken. 
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Justice and Crime. 

Judges are appointed for life. There is one Court of Cassation, three 
Courts of Appeal, and Assize Courts for criminal cases. There are 26 
judicial districts, each with a Court of first instance. In each of the 230 
cantons is a justice and judge of the peace. There are, besides, 
various special tribunals. There is trial by jury. 

Pauperism. 

Apart from private charity, the poor are assisted by the communes 
through the agency of the bureaux de Henfaisance whose duty it is to provide 
outdoor relief, and by the governing bodies of the hospices civUs. Provisions 
of a national character have been made for looking after war orphans and 
men disabled in the war. Certain other establishments, either State or 
provincial, provide for the needs of deaf-mutes and the blind, and of children 
who are placed under the control of the courts. Provision is also made for 
repressing begging and providing shelter for the homeless. 

Finance. 

Budget estimates (ordinary and extraordinary) for 5 years : — 


1927 

1 

.1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Revenue . 
Expenditure , 

1,000 Francs j 1,000 Francs 
9,578,381 1 10, .550, 463 
, 7,915,095 1 9,330,918 

1,000 Francs 
11,510,089 
10,340,606 

1,000 Franca 

1 11.561,508 
11,518,669 

1,000 Francs 
11,685,000 
^2, 305, 000 


Ordinary budget estimates of revenue for 1931 and expenditure for 1930 : — 


Revenue (1931) 

1,000 francs 

Expenditure (1930) 

1,000 francs 

Direct taxes .... 
Customs and excise 

8tamp duties .... 

Tolls 

Other ordinary receipts . 
Compensating revenues. 

3.070.000 

1.388.000 

1.539.000 
20,500 

2,709.786 

962,997 

Public debt .... 
Civil List .... 
Foreign affairs 

Justice 

Science and arts . 

Public Worlts 

Social Insurance . 

National defence . 

4,121,187 

86,251 

96,148 

40.841 

996,588 

463,574 

667,101 

1,188,997 

Total of all ordinary 
receipts . 

9,690,288 

Total of all ordinary 
expenditure . 

9,765,412 


On December 31, 1929, the Belgian public debt amounted to 52,033,666,000 
Belgian francs. Internal long term debt was 22,029,000,000 francs ; internal 
short debt, 2,336,643,000 francs; total internal debt, 24,365,643,000 francs ; 
external long term debt 27,668,013,000 francs. 

On October 25, 1926, a debt of 20,000,000?. was contracted, for 30 years, 
for the purpose of stabilising the franc. 

Defence. 

Army. 

According to the Military Law passed in 1923, the Belgian Army is 
recruited by means of annual calls to the Colours and by voluntary en- 
listments. Military service is compulsory for those called to the Colours. 

Voluntary enlistment is 6 years (for youths less than 17), 4 years (for 
youths less than 18), and 3 years (for youths over 18). 
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By the law of 1928 the period of service of 21,000 of the annual contingent 
is 14 months in the supplementary orders, 13 months for cavalry, horse 
artillery, and the routine troops of Li6ge, 12 months for the remainder. 
The rest of the annual contingent, about 23,000, does 8 months active 
service. The duration of military obligation is 25 years, of which 15 are in 
the Regular Army and reserve, and 10 years in the Territorial Army. 

The Law provides for the calling out of the reserve only in the event of 
war or if the country is threatened. The 11th, 12th and 13th Classes 
are not to bo mobilised except in case of absolute necessity and are to be 
employed in the defence of fortified places and in the non-combatant services. 

The strength of the army with the Colours for 1930 was 4,086 officers 
and 61,299 other ranks organised as follows : — 



Array 

Corps 

Divng. 1 


Regts. 

Bins. 

Coys. 

Squadrons 

Bat- 
tel les 

Air 

Crafts 


to 

S 1 

3 ' 

eO 1 

'§ 

to 

C 

« 

S 

% 

3 

to 

H 


ca 

a 

u. 

< 

*5 

to 

to 

§ 

5 

I* 



« j 


£ 


& 

o o 



n 


Infantry 

3 

() 

1 

18 

(50 » 

234 • 






‘ 

— 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

1 

2 

i 

83 

— 

— 

24 8 

16 

— 

— 1 


Field 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

72 



t “ 

Horse 


— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

0 

*_ 

— 

Heavy 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 


— — 

— 

— 

— 


Englneei s 
Transport 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

33 

— — 

— 


— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Air Force 

— 

— - 

— 

8 

— 


— 1 — 

— - 

— 

10 

1 18 

Tanks 

— 


— 


1 


— — 

““ 


— 



1 Includes 6 Machine gun Battalions. 2 includes 72 Machine gun Companies, 
y Including 2 cyclist regiments. 

Navy. 


On grounds of economy, the small Navy formerly maintained by Belgium 
has been abolished. The ccc- British sloop Zinnia^ of 1,200 tons, is still 
employed on fishery protection service. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Aorioulturk, 

Of the total area of 3,044,400 hectares, there were in 1929, 1,829,000 
hectares under cultivation, of which 39*38 per cent, were under cereals, 1*16 
per cent, vegetables, 5*26 per cent, industrial plants, 4*34 per cent, root 
crops and 39*87 per cent, forage. In 1928, 1,836,000 hectares were under 
cultivation. The forest area covers 18 per cent, of the land surface. 

The following figures show the yield of the chief crops for three years : — 



Acreage 



Produce in metric tons. 

Crop 

1927 

1928 

1029 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Wheat . 

895,607 

480,282 

366,223 

885,972 

979,030 

719,870 

Barley . 

79,907 

78,172 

b2,686 

181,626 

190,015 

128,398 

Oats 

665,220 

074,770 

743,761 

1,388,844 

1,408,675 

1,494,689 

Rye 

579,870 

679,086 

566,816 

1,110,286 

1,176,292 

1,125,900 

Potatoes. 

420,887 

415,847 

422,404 

3,809,167 

8,634,144 

8,908,004 

Beet (suMr) . 
Beet (fodder). 

176,012 

159,695 

142 656 

1,988,195 

1,827.863 

1,570,829 

192,892 

198,447 

208,303 

4,782,416 

4,468,886 

4,564,684 

Tobacco . 

7,6.57 

7,642 

7,439 

14,547 

14,082 

18,640 
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On December 31, 1929, there were 249,014 horses, 1,738,348 horned 
cattle (including 911,720 dairy cows), and 1,237,002 pigs. 


11. Mining and Metals and other Industries. 
Coal production (in metric tons) : — 


Year 

Coal 

Briquettes | 

Coke 

Workpeople 

1926 

! 25,229,600 

2,142,660 1 

4,916,683 

168,116 

1927 

27,550,060 

1,688,970 ' 

5,696,980 1 

182,086 

1928 j 

27,578,300 

1,956,180 

6,111,610 ] 

170,672 

1929 

26,931,460 

2,018,280 ( 

6,991,100 

— 

1980* I 

27,414,560 j 

1,875,040 

5,862,710 

— 


1 Provisional. 


The following table summarises the production of iron and steel and crude 
zinc for 1913, 1927, 1928, and 1929, quantities being given in metric tons: — 


Products 

1913 

1928 

1929 

1980 



Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Pig-iron 

2,484,696 

3,856,990 

4,096,940 

3,393,540 

Wrought iron 

804,350 

175,260 

158,340 

— 

Steel ... 

2,466,630 

8,817,430 

1 3,001,200 

4,011,180 

3,270,680 

Wrought steel 

1,796,010 

3,549,010 

— 

Crude zinc .... 

204,228 

208,300 

201,880 



In 1928, the value of the pig-iron was 2,096,925,000 Belgian francs ; of 
wrought steel 3,086,688,000 francs; and of zinc 882,867,000 francs. In 
1928, the production of lead amounted to 86,260 metric tons, value 
335,917,000 francs. 

In 1929, there were 45 sugar factories, output 233,000 metric tons of raw 
sugar ; 16 refineries, output 191,216 tons ; 31 distilleries, output 50,088 kilo- 
litres of alcohol, 60®; 1,631 breweries, output 1,637,652 kilolitres of beer; 14 
margarine factories, output 49,317 tons; 64 vinegar factories, output 14,841 
kilolitres ; 17 match factories, output 73,693 million matches. 

According to an industrial census taken on October 31, 1926, there were 
13,082 industrial concerns (of more than ten employees) with a total number 
of 1,080,331 workpeople, of whom 874,309 were men and 206,022 women. 
There were also 96,567 salaried officials (84,005 men and 12,562 women). 
Of the more important industries the following may be mentioned : 
iron and steel, glass, artificial silk, motor-cars, lace (particularly hand-made 
lace), linen, and gloves. 


Commeroe. 

By the Convention concluded at Brussels on July 25, 1921, between Belgium and 
Luxemburg and ratified on March 5, 1922, an Economic Union was formed by the two 
countries, and the..Customs frontier between them was abolished on May 1, 1922. 


The following table shows imports and exports for 6 years (in thousands 
of paper francs) : — 


Year 

1 Imports 

Exports 1 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


1000 francs 

1000 francs { 


1000 francs 

1000 francs 

1925 

17,880,960 

31,866,430 , 

1928 

82,140,691 

85,510,747 

81,866,4.30 

1920 

23,062,814 

19,998,076 1 

26,696.614 

1 1929 

82,234..549 

1927 

29,138,607 

1930 

81,041,317 

26,810,409 
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The imports and exports, special trade, for 1930^ were made up as 
follows : — 



Imports 1 

1 Exports 


Metric tons | 

1000 francs 

Metnc Ions 

1000 francs 

Live animals 

Foodstnfi[s and beverages 

Raw materials .... 

Manufactures . ... 

Gold and Silver (bullion and coin) 

SI ,669 1 
3,796,614 
37,029,611 ; 
1,127 888 

8 

217,048 

6,787,025 

14,569,063 

9,348,628 

119,568 

17,188 

718,980 

16,889,598 

6,171,268 

112 

162,646 

1,932,952 

8,168,181 

16,995,266 

91.864 


‘ Provisional figures. 
Trade by principal conn tries • — 



Imports fiom 

Exports to 

. 

1928 

1929 ‘ 

1928 

19291 


1000 francs 

1000 francs 

1000 francs 

1000 francs 

France . 

6,666,006 

6,916,709 

3,967,447 

4,067,984 

United States . 

3,097,821 

3,375,265 

2,421,624 

2,372,299 

United Kingdom 

3,613,002 

3,706,720 

3,944,067 

5,246,119 

4,119,811 

5,836,963 

Netherlands . 

4,150,323 

4,045,616 

3,809,071 

Germany . . ! 

3,994,934 

4,906,694 

4,246,074 

Argentine Republic . 

2,230,262 

2,362,607 

1,109,165 

949,361 

Italy . . . { 

391,667 

362,443 

670,312 

821,650 

Switzerland , 

289,885 

374,969 

764,157 

794,620 

Belgian Congo. 

905,303 

1 1,398,608 

620,195 

826,858 


1 Provisional. 


In 1929 the principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from 
Belgium (according to Board of Trade returns) were ; — worsted yarn, 
812, 678/. ; glass and glass ware, 2,030,218/. ; cotton piece goods and yarns, 
2,480,656/. ; zinc, crude, 1,086,908/. ; iron and steel bars, etc,, 4,936,989/. ; 
billets, etc., 1,381,965/. The principal exports to Belgium were; — cotton 
piece goods, 851,536/. ; iron and steel manufactures, 1,612,291/, ; machinery, 
1,676,826/.; coal, 2,817,292/. ; chemicals, 218,872/. ; skins and fur skins, 
1,696,878/. ; woollen piece goods, 725,113/. 

The total trade between England and Belgium for 6 years was as follows 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

Imports from Belgium to U.K. 
Exports to Belgium from U.K. 

£ 

44,853,801 

14,266,224 

£ 

46,624,295 

16,471,444 

£ 

48,400,977 

17,002,870 

£ 

44,019,077 

19,412,970 

£ 

88,847,641 

15,061,554 


Shipping and Navigation 

On January 1, 1930, the Beldan merchant fleet was composed of 170 
ships of 360,986 tons, among which were 149 steamers of 320,683 tons. 

There were 37 Belgian snipping companies at the beginning of 1926, of 
which the most important were the Lloyd Royal Beige, with 85 ships, and 
the Adolf Deppe, with 89 ships. 

The navigation at Belgian ports was as follows :-~Number of vessels 
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entered, 1928, 18,678; tonnage, 28,960,828; 1929, 19,067; tonnage, 
29,763,385. Number of vessels cleared, 1928, 18,405 ; tonnage, 27,891,766 ; 
1929, 19,064 ; tonnage, 29,631,291. In 1929, 11,477 vessels of 24,285,393 
tons entered the port of Antwerp, and 11,516 of 24,261,326 tons cleared. 

Internal Communications 

The total length of the roads in Belgium (1929) was as follows: — 
State roads, 5,461 miles ; provincial roads, 981 miles ; conceded roads, 22 
miles ; total, 6,464 miles. The majority of the roads are paved with stone. 

The total length of navigable waterways (rivers and canals) in 1928 was 
1,043 miles. 

In September 1926 the State handed over its control of the railways to a 
private company, the Society Natioriale des Chemins de Fer Beiges for a 
period of 75 years, The length of railway operated on January 1, 1930, w’as 
2,997 miles of main line. There were also 189 miles of private railways 
and 1,048 miles of provincial lines. It is proposed to electrify the railway 
system of the country. 

In 1929 the Post Office in Belgium handled 352,108,000 private letters, 

68.125.000 official letters, 98,913,000 post-cards, 420,766,000 packets of 
printed matter, and 420,325,000 newspapers. On December 31, 1929, there 
were 1,683 post offices in Belgium. The gross revenue of the Post Office 
in the year 1929 amounted to 364,664,000 francs, and the expenditure to 

409.575.000 francs (in 1928, 329,177,000 and 362,024,000 respectively). 

In 1929 the telegraph system carried 11,921,234 dispatches, of which 
3,225,057 were official. The total length of public telegraph wires was 
30,005 miles, and of line 6,003 miles. There were in 1929, 1,584 telegraph 
offices. Receipts in 1928, 66,000,000 francs; expenditure, 71,000,000 francs; 
receipts in 1929, 71,000,000 francs. 

In 1929 there were 168 radiograph stations and 77,921 radiotelegrsms 
were despatched. 

In 1929 the telephone service comprised 428 exchanges, connecting 
483 public telephone stations and 198.389 subscribers. There were 1,118,670 
miles of telephone line in service, including 918,495 miles of local line, 
153,673 miles of inter-urban line and 46,602 miles of international lines, and 
the total number of calls, including long-distance calls, was 201,573,000. 
Receipts in 1928, 207,595,000 francs; expenditure, 134,228,000 francs; 
receipts in 1928, 242,259,000 francs. 

The following are some traffic figures relating to Belgian Air Service 
(Brussels, Ostend and Antwerp) ; — 



General Traffic 


Belgian Traffic 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1926 

1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Passengers . 
Freijtht (kilos) . 
Mails (kilos) 

15,239 

539,684 

51,027 

28,119 

640,283 

78,198 

83,888 

11,067,863 

92,618 

31,463 

1,408,699 

101,238 

1,117 

21,848 

2,029 

47,540 

1,052 

86,289 

22,580 

968 

57,478 

32,160 


Money and Credit. 

The franct containing 0*0418422 gramme of fine gold, is the unit of 
currency. 

No gold has been minted since 1882 (save only 5,000,000 francs struck 
in 1914), and no silver 6-franc pieces since 1876. 
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Oil October 26, 1926, the Belgian franc was stabilised and the paper 
currency relinked to gold, when all notes of the National Bank of Belgium 
became payable in gold or its equivalent in foreign currency. A new 
currency unit— called the Belga, with a weight of 0‘20921 grammes of fine 
gold — has been introduced. One belga equals five paper francs and 35 belgas 
equal £1 gold. The fianc, however, remains the basis of the monetary system, 
and will continue to circulate in the country, and is the medium of exchange 
in all domestic business. New nickel coins of the value of 6 francs or 1 belga 
were put into circulation in 1930. The use of the belga is compulsory in all 
foreign exchange transactions. To provide the necessary funds, a stabilisa- 
tion loan for the equivalent of 100,000,000 dollars was floated abroad. 

The one bank of issue in Belgium is the National Bank, instituted 
1850. Bylawot March 26, 1900, its constitution was modified, and its duration 
extended to January 1, 1929. In 1926 its privileges were prolonged for a 
further 25 years. Its capital and reserve amounted in 1927 to 264,068,000 
francs. It is the cashier of the State, and is authorised to carry on the usual 
banking operations. Its reserve, in gold or foreign gold securities, must be 
equal to 40 per cent, of its right engagements, 75 per cent, of which must be 
in gold. Its position on February 12, 1931, was (in thousands of belgas): — 


Gold and silver . . | 1,414,862 

Foreign bills . . . i 898,616 

Loans to State . . . | 292,359 


Notes In circulation , . [ 3, 221, .543 

Treasury bills . . . | 8,385 

Private bUls . . . 196,328 


There are joint-stock and private banks, also agricultural banks, 
credit unions, and popular banks. 

The ponular savings bank in Belgium is mainly concentrated in the Caisse 
G^neralo d^Epargne et de Retraite, at Brussels. The Caisse d’Epargne is a 
private company with legally regulated functions and operates under the 
supervision of the Minister of Finance. It co-operates with the Belgian 
postal service, thus obviating any need of a postal-savings system. On 
December 31, 1929, this institution had 4,760,028 accounts, with deposits 
amounting to 5,548,876,000 francs. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Belgium in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Baron de Cartier de Marchienne ; appointed in 1927. 

Counsellor of Embassy.— Vvince Reginald de Croy, O.B.E. 

Secretary. — Edouard Ullens de Schooten. 

First Secretary. — H. Borel de Bitche. 

Military Lieut. -Col. H, G. N^rinex. 

Air Aitcu:hi. — Capt. - Aviatcur Chevalier Willy Coppens, D.S.O., M.C, 

Commercial Coivnsellor. — Charles Bastin. 

Vice-Consul irv London. — A. de Clerq. 

2. Of Great Britain in Belgium. 

Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. the Earl Granville, G.C.V.O., KC.M.G. ; 

appointed March 7, 1928. 

Counsellor.— Q. N. M. Bland, C.M.G. 

First Secretary. — V. A. L. Mallet. 

Third Secretary . — J. S. Somers Cocks, 

Commercial Secretary. — N. S. Reyntiens, O.B.E. 

z 2 
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Military AitacfU . — Major the Hon. W. Fraser, D.S.O. 

Naval Attache. — Capt, G. W. Hallifax. 

Air- Attache, — Gronp-Capt. R. J. Bone, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

There is a Consul-General at Antwerp, Consuls at Li4ge and Leopoldville 
(Congo), and Vice-Consuls at Brussels, Ghent, Ostend and Charleroi. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Belgium 

1. Offical Pcblications. 

The publications of the Central Statistical Commission and of the various Administra- 
tive Departments: the Interior, Agriculture, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Instruction, 
Industry and Labour, ftc. 

Bulletin trimestriel de Statistique. Brussels. 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Beige. Annual. Brussels. 

Apergus statlstiques sur la Belgique dtablis d’apr^s les tableaux de I’ Annuaire 
statistique. Brussels, 1923. 

Situation 4conomique de la Belgique. (Section de Politique commerciale et Etudes 
Economiques, Minist^re des Affaires Etrang^res.) Annual. Brussels. 

Annual Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. London. 

A Manual of Belgium. (Prepared by the Cec^aphical Section of the Naval Intelligence 
Division of the Admiralty.) London, 1922. 

Expose de la situation du Royauine : 1841-1850, 1851-1800, 1861-1875, 1876-1900. 
Recensements g4n6raux de la population, de ragriculture, de Plndustne et du Comiiieice. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Annuaire General de la Belgique. Brussels, Annual. 

Annuaire du Commerce et de T Industrie de Belgique pour TAnn^e. Brussels. 

Baedeker's Belgium and Holland, including the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 16th ed. 
Leipzig, 1910.— Belgien und Luxembourg, 26th ed. Leipzig, 1980.— Belgique et Luxem- 
bourg, 20th ed. Leipzig, 1928. 

Bavdhuin (P.), Le capital de la Belgique et le rendement do son industrie avant la 
guerre. Louvain, 1924.— La Stnicture econonnque de la Belgique. Pans, 1926. 

Bavarf (Ch. Victor de), Histoire de la revolution beige de 1880. Bruxelles, 1876. 
Boulger (D. C.), Belgium of the Belgians, London, 1911.— The History of Belgium. 
Vol. I., 1902, Vol. II., 1909. Revised 1918. London.— The Reign of Leopold II., King 
of the Belgians and Founder of the Congo State, 1865—1909. Two Volumes. 1925. 
Brangwyn (Prank), and Stokes (Hugh), Belgium. London, 1916 
Burklim (W.), Handbuch des belgischen Wirtschaftslebens mit Einschluss von 
Belgisch- Kongo. Gottingen, 1916. 

Cammaerts (Emile), Belgium (Story of the Nations). London, 1921.— The Treasure 
House of Belgium. London, 1924. 

Charriaut (H.), La Belgique Modeme. Paris, 1910. 

Chlepner (B. L.), La Bimque en Belgique. Brussels, 1926. 

D’Alia (A.), II Belgio nei suoi vari aspetti Bologna, 1921.— La Belgique intelleciuelle, 
^conomique, politique. Brussels, 1923. 

(A.), G^ographle Universelle. Tome HI. Belgique. Parn, 1927. 

Dewitt (A.), Histoire de la Belgique Contemporaine, 1880-1914, 2 vols. Brussels, 1928- 
1929. 

Edwards (G. W.), Belgium, Old and New. Illustrations. Philadelphia, 1920. 

Elston (R.), The Traveller’s Handbook to Belgium. (Cook's Traveller’s Handbook). 
London, 1980. 

Ensor (R. C. K.), Belgium. London, 1915. 

Essen (L van der), A Short History of Belgium. London, 1920. 

Gehrig and (H.), Belgiens Volks wirtsebaft. Berlin, 1018, 

OriJU (W. B.), Belmum, the Land of Art. London and New York, 1912. 

Hagmann (E.i, Studien zur Geschichte Belgiens seit 1815. Berne, 1917. 

Harvey (G.), Belgium and Luxemburg. London, 1980. 

ffavipe (Rari), Belgiens Vergangenheit and Gegenwart. Leipzig, 1916. 

Holland (Clive), The Belgians at Home. London, 1911.— Things seen in Belgium. 
London, 1980. 

Jourdain (A.) and Rfalle (L. von), Dlctionnaire encyclop^dique degdographie de Belgiqne. 
Bnuaela, 1895, Ac. 

Ealken (F. van), La Belgique Contemporaine. Paris, 1980. 

Kruseh (P.), Die nutzbaren Lagerst&tten Belgiens, Ihre geologisoho Position und 
wirtschaftlicbe Bedentung. Essen, 1916. 

Lavisse (E.), (Editor), Histoire Gdnirale. Vols. X., XI., XH. Paris, 1898-1900. 
lecouturUr (P.), La region des dunes en Belgique ; Etude de g5ographie humafne. 
Liege, 1921. 
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Lefevre (M.A.)» L’llablfcat rural on Belgique. Liege, 1926. 

Linden (H. van der), Vue G4n4rale de I'hiatoire de Belgique. Liege, 1918. English 
translation bv Sybil Jane. Oxford and London. 1920. 

Mahaim (E.), La Belgique Restaur^e ; Etude Sodologique. Brussels, 1926. 

Marquardt (8.), Verfall und Wiederaufrichtung der Belgischen Wfthrung nach dem 
Weltkriege Berlin, 1929. 

Moniteur des InUrSts MaUriels Brussels. Daily. 

G.), Histoire de la Belgique. Brussels, 1881. 

Muirhead (F ), and Monmarchi (M.), Belgium (Blue Guides). 8rd ed. London, 1929. 
Omond (G. W. T.), Belgium and Luxembourg (The Nations of To-day). London, 1924. 
Payen (E ), Belgique et Congo Paris, 1918. 

Perre (A. van de), The Lan^age Question in Belgium. London, 1919. 

Pierard (QX L’Expansion Beige. Brussels, 1929 

Pkrard (L.), Belgian Problems since the War. London, 1929. 

Pirenne (H.), La Belgique et la Guerre Mondiale. (Publication by Carnegie Trustees.) 
London, 1929. 

Proat (B.), La Belgique Agricole, Industrielle et Oommerclale. Paris and Li^ge, 1904. 
Heed (T. H.X Government and Politics of Belgium. New York, 1924. 

Seignohos (0.), Histoire Politique de 1* Europe Contemporaine, Paris, 1897. [Eng 
Trans London, 1900.] 

Smythe (G.), The Story of Belgium. London, 1900. 

Spe^jer (H.), La Reforme de L’Etat en Belgique. Brussels, 1927. 

Strauaa (L.), Annuaire des Ports Beiges. Annual. Antwerp. 

F<neen((J. M.), Constitution of Belgium. [Trans, of Text with Notes.] Philadelphia, 
1898. 

Wauvermana (P.), Quelle eat la fortune de la Belgique ? Brussels, 1919. 

White (C.), The Belgic Revolution of 1880. 2 vols. London, 1885. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

(Congo Belob.) 

Constitution and Government. — The Congo Independent state was 
founded in 1885 by Leopold II., King of the Belgians, and the State was placed 
under his sovereignty. 

The annexation of the State to Belgium was provided for by treaty of 
November 28, 1907, which was approved by the chambers of the Belgian 
Legislature in August and September and by the King on October 18, 1908. 
The Minister for the Colonies is appointed by the King, and is a member of 
the Council of Ministers. He is President of the Colonial Council, consisting 
of 16 members, 8 of whom are appointed by the King, and 3 chosen by the 
Senate and 3 by the Chamber of Representatives. One of those appointed 
by the King, and one chosen by the Legislative Chambers, retire annually, 
but may be re-appointed. The King is represented in the Colony by a 
Governor-General, assisted by several vice-Governors-General. The buaget 
is presented to the Chambers, and voted by them ; the financial accounts 
have to be verified by the Court of Accounts. An annual repo^ on the Congo 
Administration has to be presented to the Chambers. 

The Annexation has been recognised by all the Powers. 

Oovemor-Oeneral — Lieut. -General Tilkens (appointed December 27, 
1927). 

The precise boundaries oftheCon^ Colony were defined by the neutrality 
declarations of August, 1886, and December, 1894, and by treaties with 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and Portugal. 

The territory is divided into twenty- two administrative districts Lower 
Congo, Urban district of L4^oldville, Kwan^, Sankuru, Kasai, Lake 
Leopold II., Equator, Lulonga, Bangala, Ubangi, Uelc-Itimbiri, Uele-Nepoko, 
Ituri-Kibali, Stanleyville, Aruwimi, Kivu, Maniema, Lomami, Tanganyika — 
Moero, Lulua, Elisabethville, and Upper Luapula. The last five districts 
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form the Province of Katanga, with its capital at Elisabethville ; the first five 
districts form the Province of Congo-Kasai, with Leopoldville as its capital, 
the five next districts form the Province of Equator, with its capital at 
Coquilhatville, and the remaining seven districts form the Eastern Province, 
with its capital at Stanleyville. The capital of the Colony, formerly Boma, 
was, by royal decision (1923), changed to Leopoldville. At the head of each 
Province there is a governor, and at the head of each district a commissioner. 
Each district is divided into territories of which there are 182 in the whole 
country. 

The districts of Ruanda and Unindi (formerly in German East Africa) 
have been ceded to Belgium as mandatory of the League of Nations. Area 
about 20,650 square miles. Both districts were united administratively with 
the Congo, under the direction of a Vice-Governor, by a law of August 21, 
1925. Ruanda-Urundi is populated by three races — the Wa-tusi, the Wa-hutu, 
and the Batwa. Both districts are rich in cattle. The frontier was formally 
ratified on October 20, 1924. Usumbura is the capital. 

On July 22, 1927, a convention was signed between Belgium and 
Portugal by which the former ceded to the latter territory in the extreme 
south-west portion of the Belgian Congo, having an area of 3,. 000 square 
kilometres (480 square miles), in return for a cession by Portugal of an area 
in the estuary of the Congo, near Matadi, of three square kilometres. 
Belgium further undertook to commence the construction of a railway to 
link up with the Portuguese railway (the Lobito Bay-Katanga line). 

Aroa and Fopulation. — The area of Belgian Congo is estimated at 
918,000 square miles. The population of Bantu origin according to the latest 
census was 8,700,000. The white population on January 1, 1930, numbered 
25,679. Of these, 17,676 were Belgians, 1,008 English, 644 Americans, 1,582 
Portuguese, 1,490 Italians, 717 French, 350 Dutch, 695 Greeks, 341 South 
Africans, and 315 Swiss. 

Kiswahili is the language spoken by the natives who have been under 
Arab influence. Bangala is the commercial language on the Upper Congo ; 
Fiote is used on the Lower Congo. 

Beli^on and Education. — The religion of the natives consists of a 
gross fetichism, but mission work is actively carried on. There were, on 
January 1, 1930, 2,080 missionaries, of whom 1,418 were Catholic and 662 
Protestant. In education they co-operate with the Government. The school 
statistics give 228,656 children as receiving elementary education. Several 
edacationm bodies direct under control of the Government establishments for 
general and professional training, especially at Boma, Leopoldville, Moanda, 
Lusambo, Kabinda, Stanleyville, Buta, Elisabethville and Bunia. In 1929 
the Government grant to the missionaries for general purposes amounted to 
10,542,471 francs, while the total expenditure on education was 24,345,302 
francs, while 5,070,705 francs were spent on extraordinary educational 
expenses (buildings and school furniture). An organised medical service 
exists on which, in 1930, the Government spent 95,117,000 francs. 

Justice. — There are 8 courts of first instance, 22 district courts, 22 
prosecutors* courts, 182 police courts, and 2 courts of appeal (one at 
L^opoldrille and the other at Elisabethville). 

FlUftUCe. — Estimates of ordinary revenne and expenditure for five years 
(in francs) 



DEFENCE — FfiODUCTION — COMMERCE AND SHIPPING -eSS 


- 

j 1920 

1927 

1928 

j 1929 

1 1930 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

1 315,708,200 

1 320,416,547 

816,708,200 

406,963,114 

621,663,585 

521,241,965 

575,619,000 

605,607,286 

! 690,810,000 
690,732,121 


For 1930 the ordinary receipts and expenditure were estimated as 
follows : — 


Receipts 

Francs 

Expenditure 

j Francs 

Customs . . : . . 

Direct taxes .... 
Public Services 

Agricultural receipts 

331.265.000 

269.010.000 

176.836.000 
18,700,000 

1 

Administration 

Manne 

Religion and Education . 
Army .... 

Provincial Services . 
Colonisation, missions, etc. 
Debt .... 

. 1 96,141,829 
. ! 20,463,681 
. 1 28,987,494 
. 1 89,243,133 
. ' 305,475,898 
. ' 28,223,862 
. . 122,197,234 

Total .... ' 

' 690,810,000 ' 

' Total .... 

. 690,732,121 


Debt December 31, 1929, 2,027,292,383 francs, of which 1,764,271,883 
francs were Consolidated Debt and 263,020,500 francs Floating Debt. 

Defence. -^The Colony possesses a force of native troops amounting 
to 197 European oflicers, 234 European non-commissioned officers and 14,300 
natives, including the recruits and about 5,800 men of the territorial police. 
The force is recruited by consciiption and voluntary enlistment. The term 
of service is five years, and the recruits are trained in three camps of 
instruction before being drafted to their units. 

Production. — The chief products in the order of their importance are 
palm-nuts and palm-oil, white copal, rubber and cacao. Ivory is very abundant. 
Coffee grows freely, and the cultivation of cacao is successful. Rice and cotton 
are grown in a great number of the native villages. Plantations of 
rubber, oil palm, cacao, and coffee have been established by the Government 
and by private enterprise. Cattle thrive satisfactorily in all districts where 
there is no tsetse fly, notably in the highlands of Katanga, Ituri and Kivu. 
Mining flourishes, the chief minerals being gold, diamonds, copper and tin. 
Other minerals are known to exist — iron ore and bauxite. The gold mines 
in 1929 produced 5,378 kilos. The most important mines in the Congo 
are the copper mines near Kambove in Haiit Katanga, operated by the Union 
Minifere du Haut Katanga. The total output in 1929 was 135,782 metric 
tons of copper. The Union Mini^.re produces radium from the Chinkolobwe 
mines. The output of diamonds in 1929 amounted to 1,909,790 carats. 


Commerce and Shipping.— The value of the commerce for six years 
was as follows (in francs) : — 


Vears 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Years 

Imports 

1 Exports 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Fiancs 

480,645,238 

876,245,151 

1,293,197,242 

Francs 

477,004,348 

628,578,946 

729,301,977 

1 1 

1927 

1023 
, 1929 

Franca 

1,406,369,000 ! 
1,624,498,668 > 
2,206, 140»5d8 

Francs 

1,056,239,000 

1,227,867,419 

1,444,M6,477 
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The chief imports and exports were : — 


j Imports 


Exports 

1928 

1 1929 


j 1929 

1929 

, Francs 

Arms, ammunition, 
itc. . . . ; 9,973,779 

Steamers and ships 60,318,365 
Machinery . . 221,806,128 

Wines, spirits, beer ' 79,517,181 

Provisions . . 207,861,769 

Cottons . . 113,769,370 

1 Francs 

I 6.701,829 
' 63,757,528 
286.545,460 
! 67, 101, .592 
' 212,912,601 
j 147,230,421 

Rubber . 

Ivory 

Palm-nuts 
Palm-oil . 

Copal 

Gold,crude(kg.) 
Copper, crude . 
Diamonds 1 

1 Metric tons 
849 

' 208 
75,888 

1 80,296 

17,088 
4,976 
122,628 

Francs. 

8,711,803 

87,411,983 

154,546,321 

98,462,715 

47,604,167 

86,804,244 

600,826,886 



(carats) 

1,895,818 

131,299,810 



Tin ore . 

1,827 i 

28,219,700 



Cotton 

9,625 

134,746,220 


The special trade was distributed as follows :■ 


Imports 


Quantity j Value 



In metric tons 
1928 

In metric tons 
1929 

In francs 

1928 

In francs 
1929 

Belgium . 

209,146 

255,721 

826,493,161 

963,517,497 

United Kingdom 

15,063 

12,668 

142,407,095 

176,484.419 

Rhodesia . 

412.943 

409,592 

121,294,094 

128,467,889 

Germany . 

16,753 

7,876 

108,609,491 

84,874,613 

France 

6,234 

! 6,877 

77,662,486 

1 82,124,840 

United States . . j 

7,085 1 

1 20,270 

70,844,812 

' 128,422,880 

Luxemburg 

6,784 1 

1 21,509 1 

10,050,184 

38,191,623 

South Africa 

12,067 1 

i 12,710 t 

69,090,174 

65,456,506 

Angola 

9,168 ; 

15,007 ' 

28,326,845 

49,356,744 

Netherlands 

3,559 1 

8,789 1 35,405,818 

31,544,961 




Exports 



Quantity 

Value 


In metric tons 

In metric tons 

In francs 

In francs 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Belgium . 

115,017 

151,627 

588,767,398 

817,693,996 

Rhodesia . 

816 

8,461 

8,686,598 

7,160,890 

Tanganyika 

80,800 

22,691 

148,674,668 

110.841,553 

Moaambique 

64,010 

64,945 

314,935,818 

818,282,197 

South Africa 

11,568 

9,057 

67,479,771 

46,418,080 

United States . 

18,028 

18,602 

58,333,187 

60,491,169 

French Bq. Africa 

6,677 

10,209 

27,119,106 

44,106,579 

Angola 

2,470 

2,786 

1 6,887,444 

8,190,556 

United Kingdom 

1,180 

1,982 

3,140,196 

7,000,315 

Germany . 

6,869 

6,566 

12,368,230 

1 

13,521,274 


According to the Board of Trade Returns the imports into the United 
Kingdom from the Belgian Congo in 1980 amounted to the value of 
241y620Z. ; and the exports of British produce and manufactures to the 
Belgian Congo to 567,632f. 

At the port of Boma in 1929 there entered 252 sea-going vessels of 
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909,262 tons. In the coasting trade there entered and cleared 142 vessels, 
including sailing ships, of 25,019 tons. The two other ports are Banana and 
Matadi. In 1929, 667 steamships with tonnage of 2,239,579 entered, and 
666 with tonnage of 2,312,099 cleared the three ports of Belgian Congo. 

Internal Communications* — The Congo is navigable for 95 miles 
from its mouth to Matadi, and on this section 15 steamers belonging 
to the State ply. Above this, for over 249 miles, are numerous rapids, 
which render the river unnavigable as far as Stanley Pool (Leopoldville). 
Above the Pool there are about 1,068 miles of navigable water, as far as 
Stanley Falls, while several of the great tributaries are navigable over a 
considerable extent of their course. Above the Stanley Falls the Congo is 
called Lualaba and is navigable for 585 miles, from Ponthierville to Kindu 
and from Kongolo to Bukama (Katanga). 

There were (January 1, 1930) 16,746 miles of road. The total length of 
railways on January 1, 1930, was 2,262 miles. A now lioe is being con- 
structed from Jamba to Buta, and will be ready for traflSc on July 1, 
1931. 

An important development in 1911 was the construction of a pipe line 
from Matadi to Ldopoldville, 246 miles long, for the purpose of transporting 
crude oil for the use of river steamers. It has a diameter of 4 inches, with 
8 pumping stations capable of delivering 50,000 tons of oil at Leopoldville, 
the terminus. The concession is for 70 years, at the expiration of which 
period all the pipe lines, with the material, except the vessels and stores 
of petroleum, will pass into the hands of the Congo Government, 

From Leopoldville a river transport service as far as Stanleyville and the 
tributaries of the Congo is carried out by different companies, of which the 
chief is the Unatra Company. The fleet of the various companies consists 
of 270 steamers and 491 barges. 

There is a regular postal air service between Boma and Elisabethville, 
with intermediate stages. The distance is 1,412 miles. There is also a 
service between Leopoldville and Coquillhatville (465 miles), with stages at 
Bandundu and Inongo. 

In 1930 there were 77 post ofiices. There were in addition 69 special 
telegraph ofiices. In the internal service (1929) 2,682,000 letters, papers, 
&c., were transmitted ; and in the external, 5,275,200 were handled. The 
Congo is included in the Postal Union. Total length of telegraph lines 
3,538 miles. In 1929, 182,564 internal and 135,339 foreign telegrams were 
transmitted, besides 29,360 oflBcial telegrams. There are 23 stations of wire- 
less telegraphy in the Belgian Congo. There were 69 telephone offices and 
29 central stations serving 1,175 subscribers, 3,360 miles of telephone lines, 
and 4,064 miles of telephone wire. Number of calls in 1929, 2,881,600. 

Money and Credit. — pight banks are in existence, of which the three 
most important are the ‘ Banque du Congo Beige,’ the ‘ Banq^ue Commerciale 
du Congo,’ and the ‘Banque Beige d’Afrique,* all three with branches in 
all the commercial centres. 

According to a Law of October 18, 1908, gold and silver money current 
in Belgium is also current in the Congo. These coins are gold pieces of 20 
and 10 francs, and silver pieces of 5, 2, 1 and 0*50 francs. According to 
the decree of March 15, 1909, there are also current coins of 20, 10 and 
5 centimes, and cop^r coins (perforated) of 2 and 1 centimes special to the 
colony. By Koyal Decree of December 28, 1920, currency has been given 
to special moneys of inferior metal, in pieces of 1 franc and 50 centimes 
nominal value. By an arrangement of July 7, 1911, lenewed October 10, 
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1927, the Banque de Congo Beige was authoiised to issue notes payable to 
bearer. The notes were of the nominal value of 20, 100 and 1,000 francs, 
and were put into circulation in 1912. In 1914 when gold and silver 
disappeared from circulation, the bauk was compelled to issue notes of a 
nominal value of 1 to 5 francs. 

The Metric System was introduced by law on August 17, 1910. 

British Coimil. — J. Kelsall (at Boma). 

There are British Vice-Consuls at Elisabethville, Stanleyville and 
Leopoldville. 

Books of Beference concerning the Belgian Congo. 

1. Official. 

Bulletin Offlciel du Congo Beige. Brussels. 

Bulletin Offlciel du Ruanda-Unmdi. Usumbura. 

Bulletin Administratif, published fortnightly at Boma. 

Bulletin Agricole du Congo Beige.— Renseignements de I’Office Colonial.— Statistique 
du Comiuerce int6rleur du Congo Beige, Brussels. 

Legislation et regleraents du Ruanda-Urundi. Brussels, 102fi. 

Code! et Lois du Ooiii^o Beige. Brussels, 1927, and supplement of codes, 1929. 

Annuaire official du Mmistero des Colonies. Brussels. 

Rappoit annuel sur I’Hygiene publique, 1925-1927 1928. 

2. Unofficial. 

La Politique 6conoinique au Congo Beige (Rapport au Comite permanent du Congres 
colonial). Brussels, 1924 

names (T. A.), The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo London. 1922.— Across the 
Great Craterland to the Congo. London, 1924.— An African Eldorado; The Belgian 
Congo. London, 19S6. 

Bauw (A de), Le Katanga. Brussels, 1920. 

(Pierre). L'Bmpiie colonial beige. Brussels, 192S. 

Franrk(lj ), Congo. Land en Volk. Bruges, 1926 — Le Congo Beige. Brussels, 1930. 

Fraser (D ), Through the Congo Basin. London, 1927 

Geerinckx (Jos.), Index Economique du Congo beige. Brussels, 1928. 

Gide (A), Travels in the Congo. London, 1930. 

Glennie (R X The Congo and its People. London, 1925. 

Gojfart (P.) et Morwen (G.), Le Congo . G6ographie physique, politique et 6conomlque. 
Brussels, 1908. 

Qoh/r (A), De I’Organlsatlon Judiciaire et de la competence en matifere civile et cora- 
meroiale au <}oogo. Li^^e, 1910. 

Halrran (L.), La Politique Exleneure du Congo Beige. Brussels, 1928. 

HaUwvek (1A.). La Charte Coloniale, 3 vols. and 1 appendix. Brussels, 1910—1019. 

Heyss (T.), Le Regime du Travail an Congo beige Brussels, 1924, 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), The River Congo. London, 1895.— The Colonisation of Africa. 
2nd ed. London, 1918. 

Keith (A. B.}, The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act. London, 1919. 

AelMe (J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd Edition. London, 1895. 

MareoBson(T. P.), An Afncan Adventure. New York, 1921. 

MiehUls et Lavde^ Notre Colonie. 9th edition. Brussels, 1980. 

Norden (H.), Fresh Tracks in the Belgian Congo. London, 1924. 

Robert (M ), Le Congo Physique. Brussels, 1923. Lo Katanga Physique. Brussels, 1927. 

Simar (T.), Bibliographie dn Congo de 1895 i 1910. Brussels, 1911. 

StanUy (H. M.), The Congo and the Pounding of its Free State. 2 vols. London, 1885. 
—Through the Dark Continent. 2 vols. London, 1878. 

Strickland (D.), Through the Belgian Congo. Loudon, 1920. 

Vanderkerken (G.), Les Soci^Us bantoues au Congo beige. Brussels, 1920. 

Vmdervelde (B.), La Belgique et le Congo. Paris, 1911. 

Wolts (H.) Dae Konzessionewesen im Belgisohen Kongo. 2 vols. Jena, 1917. 

WanUrs (Jh., J.), L’Btat Ind^pendant du Congo. Brussels, 1899.— Bibliographie de 
Congo (188Q-95), Brussels, 1896.— De Bruxelles i Kareina. Brussels, 1901.— Hlstoire 
Politique du Congo beige. Brussels, 1012. 

TTselks (John), Among the Primitive Bakongo. London, 1914. 

Wiese (R.), Belgiscb- Kongo. Berlin, 1916. 
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BHUTAN. 

A State in the Eastern Himdlaya, between 26” 45' and 28” N. latitude, and 
between 89° and 92° E. longitude, bordered on the north and east by Tibet, 
on the west by the Tibetan district of Chumbi and by Sikkim, and on the 
south by British India. Extreme length from east to west 190 miles ; ex- 
treme breadth 90 miles. Area about 18,000 square miles; population 
estimated at 300,000. 

The original inhabitants of Bhutan, the Tephus, were subjugated about 
two centuries ago by a band of military colonists from Tibet. In 1774 the 
East India Company concluded a treaty with the ruler of Bhutdn, but 
rei»eated outrages on British subjects committed by the Bhutan hill men 
led from time to time to punitive measures, usually ending in the 
temporary or permanent annexation of various diiars or submontane tracts 
with passes leading to the hills. In November 1864 the eleven western or 
Bengal duars were thus annexed. Under a treaty signed in November, 
1865, the Bhutan Government was granted a subsidy of Rs. 50,000 a year 
on condition of good behaviour. By an amending treaty concluded in 
January, 1910, the Britisli Government undertook to exercise no inteifercnce 
in the internal administration ot Bhutan. On its part the Bhutanese Govern- 
ment agreed to be guided by the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations. The treaty also provided for the increase of the 
subsidy to Rs. 1,00,000 

The form of Government in Bhutan, which existed from the middle of 
the sixteenth century until 1907, consisted of a dual control by the clergv 
and the laity as represented by Dharma and Deb Rajas. In 1907 the Deb 
R4jA, who was also Dharma Raj4, resigned his position, and the Tongsa 
Penlop, Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, G.C.I.E., K.C S.I., was elected as the first 
hereditary Maharaja of Bhutan. He died on August 21, 1926, and was 
succeeded by Maharaja Jik-me Wang-chuk, C.LE. 

Chief fortresses or castles : Punakhd, a place of great natural strength ; 
Tasichozong (Tashichodzong), PAro, Angduphorang (Wangdupotrang), 
Trongsa, and Byaka. 

The people are nominally Buddhists, but their religious exercises consist 
chiefly in the propitiation of evil spirits and the recitation of sentences from 
the Tibetan Scri^itures. Tasichozong (Tashichodzong), the chief monastery 
in Bhutdn, contains 800 priests. 

Beyond the guards for the defence of the various castles, there is no 
standing army. 

The chief productions are rice, Indian com, millet, lac, wax, different 
kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies, chowries, and silk. Extensive and 
valuable forests abound. Muzzle-loading guns and swords of highly-tempered 
steel are manufactured. 

His Highness keeps an Agent at Kalimpong who is also Assistant to the 
Political Officer in SiKkim for Bhutanese affairs. 

Books of Keferenoe concerning Bhntu. 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British and India with Foreign Oonntriea, 
Annual. Calcutta. 

Report on Explorations in Sikkim, Bhutan, ahd Tibet, 1856-86. Edited by Lieut -Golone 
G. Strahan Dehra DAn, 1889. 

A , Collection of Treaties and Engagements, relating to India and neighbonriog 
Countries. Bv C. U. Aitchison Volume 11. Fart IV. Calcutta. 

Reports of Expeditions through BhutAn in 1906 and 1907. By J. C. White. London. 

Ronahhhay (tlie Earl of), Lands of the Thunderbolt. London, 1923. 
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Sandberg (G.), Bhutan, the Unknown State. [A Reprint from the Caleutta Review.] 
Oalcutta, 1868. 

WhUe(3. C.) Sikkim and BhuUn. London, 1909. 


BOLIVIA. 

(ReptJblica Boliviana.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Bolivia (so named in 1825) bears date 
October 28, 1880. By its provisions the executive power is vested in a 
President, elected for a term of four years by direct popular vote, and not 
eligible for re-election, as well as two Vice-presidents similarly elected. 
There is a Congress of two chambers, called the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies, which sits at La Paz. The suffrage is possessed by all 
males over 21 years of age who can read and write and have an 
‘ assured income.* There are 16 Senators (2 for each Department) elected 
for six years (one-third retiring every two years), and 70 Deputies elected 
for four years (one-half retiring every two years) ; both by direct vote of the 
people. Senators and Deputies receive a salary of 900 bolivianos (701.) per 
month. Sittings, as a rule, last for 60 days, but may be extended to 90 days. 
Extraordinary sessions may be held for special purposes. The President’s 
Cabinet consists of the secretaries of six departments — Foreign Relations 
and Worship ; Finance, Industry and Agriculture ; Government and 
Justice ; Public Works, Posts and Telegraphs ; War and Colonisation ; and 
Education. In June, 1930, after a revolution of short duration. President 
Siles ded the country and a Military Junta assumed control. 

President of the Repuhlie.—^evkox Daniel Salarmnca, Elected January 
6, 1931 ; assumed office March 10, 1931, for the period 1981-1936. 

The Republic is divided into 8 departments, 3 territories, 72 provinces 
administered by sub- prefects, and 681 cantons administered by corre- 
gidores. The supreme political, administrative, and military authority in 
each department is vested in a prefect. The territories in the north-west 
of the ^public and in the Chaco and Oriente are governed by three officials, 
called delegados nacionales. Prefects and sub-prefects are appointed by the 
President of the Republic ; corregidores and village alcaldes are appointed 
annually by the prefects of the provinces. The capital of each department 
has its municipal coirncil ; the subdivisions have municipal boards, and the 
still smaller subdivisions have municipal agents. 

Bolivia’s most serious boundary difficulty is with Paraguay, its southern 
neighbour, and grows out of a long-standing dispute as to where the frontier 
line crosses the Gran Chaco. Bolivia claims all the Chaco between the 
Pilcomayo and Paraguay rivers, whereas the Paraguayan claim would cut her 
off from the Paraguayan River. Clashes between the garrisons in the disputed 
territory brought both nations to the verge of war in December, 1928, but the 
dispute was submitted to an international commission for mediation in 
January, 1929. 

The boundary line between Bolivia and Peru in the peninsula of 
Copacabana is (1930) being delimited by a joint commission. That between 
Argentine and Bolivia was determined by treaty which was ratified in 1929. 

The following table shows area and population of the different political 
divisions (the capitals of each are given in brackets) 
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Departments and 
Territories 

Area : 
square 
miles 

Census 

1900 

Estimated 

1929 

Per 

square 

mile 

1929 

La Paz (La Paz) 
Cochabamba (Cocha- 
bamba) . 

Potosi (Potosi) . 
8anta-(^ruz (Santa- 
Cruz) 

Chuquisaca (Sucre) . 
Tarija (Tarija) . 

Oruro (Oruro) . 

El Beni (Trinidad) . 
El Chaco (Villa Montes) 
Colonial Territories 
(Riberalta) . 

40,686 

25,288 

45,031 

144,941 

36,132 

81,567 

20,657 

95,354 

46,561 

27,938 

445,616 

828,168 

325,615 

209,592 

204,484 

102,887 

86,081 

32,180 

10,000 

736,985 

542,735 

588,521 

346,636 

327,929 

170,160 

142, o60 

53,221 

52,730 

18*1 

21-6 

11 9 

1 2*3 

9-0 

5 4 

6*8 

0- 5 

1- 8 

Total . 

1 514,155 

1,744,668 

; 2,911,283 

5*6 


Another official estimate puts the population at 2,974,904. Boundary 
disputes make exact calculations of area impossible ; one official estimate 
puts the area at 506,467 square miles, exclusive of the area disputed by 
Paraguay. 

The 1929 estimate showed 1,586,649 Indians, 426,212 whites and 898,429 
mixed races. Other estimates (1930) distribute the population thus: 
Indians, 57 per cent. ; mixed, 30 per cent. ; white 13 per cent. ; and 6,000 
Cliinese, Negroes, etcetera. 

Of the population (1900) not under 7 years of age, 564,000 were engaged 
in agriculture ; 399,037 in the industries ; 55,521 in commerce ; 49,647 in the 
liberal professions ; 36,285 in domestic service ; 12,625 in mining, and 3,106 
in artistic professions. The foreign population numbered 7,425, of whom 
2,072 were Pei uvian. 

The language of the educated classes is Spanish, that of the natives 
Quechua and Aymara. 

The estimated population (1929) of the principal towns : La Paz (the 
actual seat of government though Sucre is nominally the capital), 146,930 ; 
Cochabamba, 36,196 ; Potosi, 34,083 ; Sucre (the legal capital and the actual 
seat of the Judiciary, the University, and the Archbishop), 34,577 ; Tarija, 
11,543 ; Oruro, 40,700 ; Santa Cruz, 30,323. 

Religion, Education, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic is the recognised relinon of the State ; the 
exercise of other forms of worshin is permitted. The religious orders 
have 17 convents (9 for males and 8 for females) ; the male members 
number about 230, the female 280; there are about 567 secular clergy. 
In 1900 the non-Catholic population numbered 24,245. The Church 
is under an archbishop (resident in Sucre) and 6 bishops (La Paz, Cocha- 
bamba, Santa Cruz, Oruro, Potosi, and Tarija). The maintenance of the 
Church costs the State 120,000 bolivianos a year, 23,000 bolivianos being 
devoted to the propagation of the faith among the Indians. By a law of 
March 19, 1912, all marriages must be celebrated by the civil authorities. 

Primary instruction, free and obligatory, is under the care of the muni- 
cipalities and the State. In 1926 there were 1,598 elementary schools with 
2,766 teachers and 79,978 pupils. For secondary instruction there were 
27 colleges (17 national), 6 clerical institutions, and 5 private lyceos with, 
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in all, 403 teachers and 4,213 pupils. For special instruction there are 22 
establishments with 177 professors and 1,913 students. At Sucre and La Paz 
are the only two universities which possess more than one faculty. The 
University at Sucre, known as the St. Francis Xavier University, is one 
of the oldest in America, having been founded in 1624. There are also a 
number of training colleges for teachers. There are eight institutions 
offering university instruction ; they have 107 teachers and 802 students. 
In all departmental capitals there are public libraries ; at La Paz there is 
a museum, and at La Paz, Oruro and Potosi are mineralogical museums. 

The judicial power resides in the Supreme Court, in superior district courts, 
and in the courts of local justices. The Supreme Court sitting at Sucre has 
7 judges ; the district courts have each 5 judges ; there are local tribunals 
and parish alcaldes. Public justice is directed by an Attorney-General and 
by district and local attorneys. The administration of justice is free. 


Finance. 

The revenue of Bolivia is derived mainly from customs duties, spirit 
duties, export duties on tin, silver, gold, wolfram, antimony, lead and other 
minerals, rubber export, patents, and stamps. Tin is the chief single source 
of revenue; the government levies an export duty of 7i per cent, on the 
gross value, ulus a tax on profits which may run as high as 35 per cent., and 
various special charges for the State’s ‘ social services. ’ The chief branches 
of expenditure are public debt, war, and instruction. The budget estimates 
of ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows 



Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Bolivianos 

48,488,970 

49,135,126 

51,897,187 

Bolivianos 
48,488,970 
50,307,124 
55,802,972 1 

1 

1929 1 

19303 , 

19314 

Bolivianos 
46,983.673 
47,580,108 
28,500,000 1 

Bolivianos 
46,927,467 2 
47,580,108 
28,500,000 


1 By law of Jum 20, 1028, the Executive was authorized to reduce llie administrative 
expenses up to 15 per cent, in order to bring about a balanced budget. 

2 This may be raised to 50,691,403 bolivianos by additional expenditures on the public 
debt service amounting to 8,763,946 bolivianos. 

3 President's provisional budget, pending congressional action. 

* Due to closing down of tin mines which normally contribute 10,500,000 bolivianos 
in export duties and income tax as well as contributing a large part of the 13,000,000 
bolivianos of customs revenue. 

In 1928, following the recommendations of the Kemmerer Fioancial 
Mission, Congress enacted various laws providing for the legal stabilization 
of the currency, for the reorganization of the National Bank on the lines of 
a central bank, for the reform of the budget system and the collection and 
expenditure of revenues and for taxes on incomes, personal property and 
real estate. The Central Bank came into being in 1929. 

The principal items of expenditure in the 1930 budget were (in bolivianos) : 
public debt, 18,769,728 ; war ministry, 8,702,640; instruction, 4,360,200 ; 
interior, 2,560,726; communications, 1,974,957 ; justice, 1,931,680. 

The public debt of Bolivia on June 30, 1930, amounted to 190,419,298 
bolivianos, being external debt, 169,075,200 bolivianos; internal, 13,776,054 
bolivianos; and floating, 7,668,043 bolivianos. Only 4 million bolivianos 
were available for external debt service in 1931 ; payment of interest due 
January and March, 1981, on the 1927 7 per cent, loan was postponed 
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Defence. 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 3 military districts, the 
Northern, the Central, and the Southern, and 3 ‘ military commands ’ formed 
of the departments Santa Cruz, El Beni, Tarija, and the Territories. 

The law of December 15, 1915, provides for a permanent force of 3,577 men, 
to which is added an annual contingent of conscrijds divided into two 
categories, the total number of effectives being about 8,000. Military service 
is compulsory for all males from the 19th to the 50th year. Those from 19 
to 25 years of age serve not more than 2 years with the standing army ; 
those from 25 to 30 years of age, ‘the ordinary reserve,’ return at some 
time for 3 months’ service. After this the men pass to the ‘ extraordinary 
reserve’ for 10 years, and finally complete their service by 10 years’ enrol- 
ment in the Territorial Guard. 

The ptrmanent army consists of 12 infantry regiments, each of 2 
battalions ; 6 cavalry regiments, each of 4 squadrons ; 3 mountain artillery 
regiments, each of 2 batteries ; a field artillery regiment of the same strength ; 
3 regiments of engineers ; 1 aviation corp. 

In addition to the above troops there are small bodies of infantry of from 
100 to 200 men (called columnaa) at the chief towns of departments, which 
can be expanded to battalions, if necessary. There also exist other units, 
for garrisoning the North, the North West, the South West, and the East, 
consisting of 300 men each. 

The infantry armament is the Mauser (Bolivian Model) rifle of 1898. 

Production and Industry. 

The extensive and undeveloped region of Bolivia lying east of the Andes 
comprises about three-quarters of the entire area. It is estimated that 
about 4,940,000 acres are under cultivation, but agriculture is in a backward 
condition. Irrigation by means of artesian wells is being attempted in some 
regions. Potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, and rubber are 
the principal products. Bolivia ranks as the second rubber-exporting country 
of South America, coming next to Brazil. Tropical forests with woods 
ranging from the ‘iron tree’ to the light palo de balsa await exploitation. 
The public lands of the State have an area of about 245,000 square miles, 
of which 104,000 square miles are reserved for special colonisation. In 1929 
it was estimated that there were 1,854,915 cattle, 5,552,074 sheep, 747,681 
goats, 1,882,000 llamas and alpacas, 336,580 pigs, and 376,738 equines. 

Mining is practically the only important industry, and Oruro is its centre. 
The mineral wealth of Boliviaincludes tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, 
bismuth, wolfram, gold, and borate of lime. Bolivia produces one quarter of 
the total tin output of the world, standing next to the Malay Peninsula in 
the production of this metal. The less efficient mines tend to shut down 
when the price of tin drops to 200Z. a ton. The capital invested in mining 
on December 31, 1929, was 338,651,668 bolivianos, of which 139,111,832 
was Bolivian and 199,640,336 foreign. Practically all the tin ore is shipped 
to Great Britain where it is reduced to tin in pigs and reshipped to the 
United States which is the ultimate consumer of the bulk of Bolivian tin. 
Production of minerals in 1928 and 1929 was, in metric tons, as follows ; Tin 
(metal equivalent), 42,074 and 47,081 ; silver, 176 and 193 ; lead, 12,705 and 
14,961 ; copper, 8,486 and 7,188 ; zinc, 2,261 and 1,395 ; antimony (metal 
equivalent), 3,643 and 3,778 ; bismuth, 136 and 151 ; wolfram, 17 and 978 ; 
gold, 606 ounces and 1,666 ounces. Bismuth is mined in La Paz and Potosi 
by an international company which adjusts production to market demand. 
Next to China, Bolivia is the world’s chief source of antimony. Large deposits 
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of common salt are found near Lake Poopd and in the South of Bolivia. 
Surface indications of petroleum and gas abound in the whole territory 
between the Argentine frontier and the north-west territory bordering Peru ; 
the Standard Oil Company with 16 wells is developing production at Chaco 
Oriental. 

Commerce. 


The value of imports and exports for five years are given as follows 
(13*88 bolivianos = 11 .):— 


- 

1925 

192C 1 

1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports . 

Exports 

C 

5,145,209 

9,642,909 

5,666,517 

9,814,502 

£ 

6,288,874 

10,166,714 

£ 

5,015,924 

9,272,648 

£ 

5,357,634 

10,502,760 


Tin ore has usually constituted in value about 90 per cent, of Bolivia’s 
exports since 1920, but in 1929, owing to the sharp decline in price?, export 
of tin (102,690,622 bolivianos) constituted only 73 per cent, of the value of 
total exports (140,001,789 bolivianos). Other principal exports in 1929 
were silver, 7,076,679 bolivianos; copper, 5,336,927 bolivianos; lead, 
3,644,892 bolivianos ; rubber, 2,894,991 bolivianos; tungsten (or wolfram), 
1,673,492 bolivianos; antimony, 1,445,224 bolivianos; bismuth, 1,187,004 
bolivianos ; and hides, 1,047,440 bolivianos. 

Bolivia having no seaport, imports and exports pass chiefly through 
Arica, Mollendo, Antofagasta, and river-ports on the Paraguay, Itdnez, 
Madeira, and the Upper Acre rivers. The chief imports are sugar, flour, 
coal, iron and steel prt)ducts, mining machinery, rice, wines and spirits, 
textiles, and ready-made clothes. Total value, 71,417,273 bolivianos in 
1929. 

Total trade between U. K. and Bolivia (Board of Trade figures) for 5 years: — 


- 

' 1 

1926 

1927 

1 1928 

1929 

1980 

Imports from Bolivia to U. K. . 
Exports to Bolivia from U.K. . 

1 6,628 730 
541,231 

£ 

6,789,376 

410,141 

£ 

7 248,909 
497,981 

£ > £ 
5,989,084 ' 8,379,183 
678,849 846,813 


Communication!. 

In 1980 the total length of railway open in Bolivia was 1,384 miles, 
including the new line, opened in July, 1917, from Oruro to Cochabamba ; 
175 miles is under construction from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz. The 
principal line is the Antofagasta and Bolivian Railway, from Antofagasta, 
on the Pacific coast (in Chile), to Ollague, thence to Oruro, thence to 
Viacha, thence to La Paz. Total length in Bolivia, 575 miles. Under 
the Bolivian-Chilian treaty of October 24, 1904, the Arica-La Paz line 
(276 miles, of which 151 miles are in Bolivia) was built from La Paz vift 
Lluta with Taregra and to Oorocoro. The Bolivian section was handed over 
to the Government of Bolivia on May 13, 1928 ; the Bolivian section is 
managed by a Bolivian company. 

The Lloyd Aero Boliviano, under the supervision of the War Ministry, 
has Established a number of routes since 1927 ; principal one is from 
Cochabamba to Santa Cruz. Passengers carried (1929), 8,909. 
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Traffic on Lake Titicaca is carried on by the steamers of the Peruvian 
Corporation. About 12,000 miles of rivers, in three systems, are open to 
naviiration by light* draught vessels. 

There are about 6,843 miles of cart roads connecting the more important 
towns. Of main highways there were (1929) 1,789 miles passable throughout 
the year and 1,107 passable during the dry season ; 1,264 miles were under 
construction. 

In Bolivia there were, in 1929, 454 post offices. Number of pieces of 
mail handled, domestic, 2,261,500 ; foreign, 2,505,695 pieces. 

There are (1930) about 5,927 miles of telegraph lines. Number of 
telegrams dispatched, 1929, 855,876 ; received, 964,468. There are 318 
telegraph, telephone and wireless offices. The Bolivian Power Co. was 
given m 1928 a concession to build and operate a countrywide telephone 
system ; an exchange was opened in Oruro in 1930. 

Banking, Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On July 1, 1929, following the recommendation of the Kemnierer 
Mission, the Banco Central de Bolivia was inaugurated, taking over the 
assets of the Banco de la Nacion Boliviana ; it acts as a central Bank of 
issue. On June 30, 1930, it had capital of 25,809,900 bolivianos; gold, 
36,216,740 ; reserves, 5,946,925 ; notes in circulation, 39,686,698 ; deposits, 
15,139,662. Its gold reserves include nickel coins; on October 30, 1930, 
nickel coins in the gold reserve totalled 1,328,238 bolivianos. 

The other banks in the country are ; Banco Nacional de Bolivia and the 
Banco Mercantil ; the latter has British participation. 

On July 11, 1928, a monetary law was passed providing for the adoption 
of a gold standard, which went into effect by presidential decree on Sep- 
tember 2. Notes of the Banco Central de Bolivia (which has a mono- 
poly of the note issue) are convertible on demand into gold or gold ex- 
change. The unit of account is the gold boliviano containing 0*64917 
grams of fine gold. The law provides for the minting of coins of ten and 
twenty bolivianos, the former to be called a ‘Bolivar^ and the latter a 
‘Double Bolivar,’ the ‘ Bolivar’ to weigh 6*10189 grams of 900 fine. There 
is no Bolivian gold yet in circulation. British and Peruvian gold coins are 
legal tender at the rate of Bs. 13*333 «= 1^. (former parity, 12*50 =» 1^.). In 
U.S. money the new boliviano «= 36 *5 cents. Gold coins of the United 
States circulate at the rate of 2*7399 bolivianos to the dollar. Gold is legal 
tender up to any amount, and silver up to 10 bolivianos. Silver coins are 
minted in denominations of 1 boliviano (15 grams 800 fine), one-half, and 
one-fifth bolivianos. But paper notes in denominations of 1, 5, 10, 20, 60 
and 100 bolivianos are the chief circulating medium. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used by the administration 
and prescribed by law, but the old Spanish system is also employed. The 
quintal is equal to lOlJ lbs. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Or Bolivia in Great Britain. 

JSnvoy Extretordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary , Victor 
Aramayo (appointed March 25, 1926). 

First Secretary , — Mariano D. Navarro. 

Military AUach6,--hX,-Qo\, Felipe M. Rivera. 

Consul-General (in London).— Mamer to Urriolagoitia. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Bolivia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General. 
— (Vacant). 

Vice-Consul at La Paz . — H. A. Hobson. 

There are Consular representatives at Oruro, Sucre, and Poto.si. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Bolivia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Auuano GeogrAflco y Estadistico de la Republica de Bolivia. Annual. La Paz. 

The official publications are chiefly those of the Departments of Finance and Industrv, 
of Foreign Affairs, of Immigration and Statistics and the commission for the delimitation 
of the boundary towards Brazil. 

Constitucion Politica de la Republica de Bolivia. La Paz, 1902. 

Bolivia. International Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, 1904. 
Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for the Exchange of Territories and other Complications. 
Signed November 17, 1903 New York, 1904. 

Memorandum regarding Tacna and Arica presented to the League of Nations. 
London, 1920 

Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. London. Annual 
Official Handbook to BoP via. London, 1924 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Arguedas (A.), Historia de Bolivia. La Paz. 1924. French translation. Pans, 1923. 
Baldivia(J. M.), Tacna, Arica y Cobija. Paginas histdricas. La Paz, 1919. 

BcUlivian (Adolfo), Bolivia ; Her Resources and her Future. (Text m English and 
French.) London, 1920. 

Ballivian (Manuel V.) and (Eduardo), Diccionano Geograflco de la Repilblica 

de Bolivia. La Paz, 1890.— R and Raroo(J.), Mouograflas de la IndnstnaMinera. I. Oro ; 
II. Plata; III. Estafto. La Paz, 1899-1900.— R. and Pxn%lla (C K.), Divisidn Politica de 
la Republica. La Paz, 1914. 

Blanco (P.), Diccionario Geograflco de la Republica de Bolivia. 2 vols. La Paz, 1901 
Blanco (P. A.), Diccionario geograflco del Departamento de Oruro. La Paz, 1904.— 
Monografla de la Indiistria Minera en Bolivia. La Paz, 1910. 

Brabant (W van), La Bolivia. Pans, 1913. 

Conway (Sir M.), The Bolivian Andes. London, 1901. 

Creipo (Luis S ), Qeogrdfla de Bolivia. La Paz, 1905.— Guia del vlajero en Bolivia. La 
Paz, 1908. 

Duguid (Julian), Green Hell. A Chronicle of Travel in the Forests of Eastern Bolivia. 
London, 1931. 

(Henry M.), The Land of To-morrow. A Mulc-back Trek through the Swait,ps 
and Forests of Eastern Bolivia London, 1927. 

Orubb (K. G ), Bolivia. In ‘The West Coast Repub’.ics of South America.’ London, 
930. 

Guise (A. V. L.), Six Years in Bolivia. London, 1922. 

Heredia (Rosendo y Gregorio), Guia general de Bolivia. Comercial, Industrial geo- 
grdflca y administrativa. La Paz, 1918. 

Lopez Pedro (N.), Bolivia y el Petroleo. La Paz, 1922. 

MacCreagh (Gordon), White Waters and Black. London, 1927. 

Marsh (M. A.), The Bankers in Bolivia New York, 1928, 

Mathews {Btdyfsvd D.), Up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, through Bolivia and Peru. 
London, 1879. 

Molins (Jaime), Bolivia. Buenos Aires, 1917.— El Despertar de uua Nacion, Buenos 
Aires, 1925. 

Parker (W. B.), Bolivians of To-day. New York, 1920. 

Paz SoldanCA. F.), Narracion de guerra de Chile contra Peril y Bolivia. La Paz. 1884. 
Pinilla (S.), La creacidn de Bolivia. Madrid, 1919. 

Portman (Lionel), Three Asses in Bolivia. London, 1922. 

Prodgers (C. H.), Adventures in Bolivia. London, 1922. 

Rstd (W. A.), Bolivia : The Heart of a Continent, Washington, 1916. 

Saavedra (B.), La Democracia en nuestra Historia. La Paz, 1923. 

Schurz (W. L.), Bolivia ; A Commercial and Industrial Handbook. Washington, 1921. 
Vacano nnd Mattie, Bolivien in Wort und Bild. Berlin. 1906. 

Wa/le (Paul), Bolivia. London, 1914.— La Bolivie et ses Mines. Paris, 1918. 
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BRAZIL. 

(Estados Unidos do Brasil.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Brazil was discovered on May 3, 1500, by the Portuguese Admiral Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, and thus became a Portuguese settlement ; in 1815 the 
colony was declared ‘ a kingdom,* and on May 13, 1822, Dom Pedro, eldest 
surviving son of King JoAo VI. of Portugal, was chosen ‘ Perpetual Defender’ 
of Brazil by a National Congress. He proclaimed the independence of the 
country on September 7, 1822, and was chosen ‘Constitutional Emperor 
and Perpetual Defender’ on October 12, 1822. In 1889 his only son, Dom 
Pedro II. (born 1825, died 1891), was dethroned by a revolution, and Brazil 
declared a Republic under the title of the United States of Brazil. 

The existing constitution, adopted in 1891 and moditied in 1926, is now 
(1931) to be revised by a National Congress summoned by President Vargis 
and the Military Junta, which took over control in October, 1930. The 
following text describes the old constitution. The United States of Brazil 
consists of twenty States, the Federal Territory of tlie Acre, and one Federal 
District. Each of the old Provinces forms a State, administered at its 
own expense without interference from the Federal Government save for 
d^ence, for the maintenance of order, for the reorganization of the State 
finances when payments on its funded debt are suspended for more than two 
years, and for the execution of the Federal laws and judgments. Control of 
import duties, stamps, rates of postage, and bank-note circulation belongs 
to the Union ; but export duties as well as taxation on real property, pro- 
fessions and industries, are the property of the various States. 

The National Congress, which consists of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate, meets usually on the 3rd of May at Rio de Janeiro (the Federal 
capital) and sits four months, but may be prorogued or convoked extras 
ordinarily. Deputies and Senators are paid, and cannot become Ministers 
of State without resigning their seats in Congress. The Chamber of Deputies 
consists of 212 members elected for three years by direct vote (providing for 
the representation of the minority). No State has less than four representa- 
tives. The Chamber initiates legislation relating to taxation, to fixing the 
strength of land and sea forces, and in proceedings against the President of 
the &public and Secretaries of State. Senators, 63 in number, are chosen 
by direct vote, three for each State, and for the Federal district, for nine 
years, one-third being elected every three years. The Vice-President is 
President of the Senate. 

The President of the Republic must be a Brazilian by birth, over thirty- 
five years of age. His term of office is four years, and he is not eligible 
for the succeeding term. He and the Vice-President are elected by the 
people directly, by an absolute majority of votes. The election is held 
on the Ist of March in the last year of each presidential period. No 
candidate may be related by blood or marriage, in the first or second degree, 
to the actual president or vice-president, or to one who has ceased to be so 
within six months. 

The President appoints and dismisses ministers, is in supreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, and, with the authorization of the National 
Congress, when recourse to arbitration has failed, has the power to declare 
war and make peace. He (with the consent of the Senate) appoints the 
members of the Supreme Federal Tribunal and the diplomatic ministers. 
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No minister can appear in Congress, but must communicate by letter, or in 
conference with committees of the Chambers. 

The franchise extends to all citizens not under twenty-one years of age, 
duly enrolled, except beggars, ‘illiterates,* soldiers actually serving, and 
members of monastic orders, &c., under vows of obedience. The State of Rio 
Grande do Norte has enfranchised women, several of whom have been elected 
to city councils. 

President of the Repuhlic. — Dr. Getulio Vargas. Assumed office November 
3, 1930, after a military uprising in various provinces and the capitol had 
forced the resignation of President Luis de Souza and prevented the installa- 
tion of Dr. Julio Frestes, elected March, 1930. National and State legislatures 
have been dissolved, pending a revision of the constitution and the electoral 
laws. 

There are 7 Secretaries of State at the head of the following Departments : — 
1. Finance, 2. Justice, Interior and Public Instruction, 3. War, 4. Marine, 
5. Foreign Affairs, 6. Communications and Public Works, 7. Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. In addition President Vargas established 
ministries of : 8. Labour, and 9. Instruction and Public Health. 

I. Local Government. 

Each State is organised under the republican form of government, with 
administrative, legislative, and judicial authorities distinct and independent. 
The governors and members of the legislatures are elected, but magistrates 
are appointed and are not removable from office save by judicial sentence. 
Each State is governed by its own Constitution and laws which must agree 
with the constitutional principles of the Union ; if they infringe the latter, 
the Federal Government, after due process of Federal law, has the power 
to interfere even by force of arms, if necessary. The Federal District 
is administered by a council elected by the citizens of the District, the 
municipal executive authority being exercised by a Prefect appointed by the 
President of the Republic. 


Area and Population. 

Following are the census returns of 1920 and estimate for December, 
31, 1929 (capitals of States in brackets) : — 


States 

Area: 
sq miles 

1920 

(Census) 

Population 

Per sq.tmile 
1920 

1920 

(Estimated) 

Alagdas (Maceid) 

22,577 

978,748 

43*3 

1,189,214 

Amazonas (Mandos) . 

731,363 

868,166 

0-6 

433,777 

Bahia Salvador) 

164,601 

40,241 

3,334,466 

20-2 

4,135,894 

Ceara (Fortaleza) 

1,319,228 

32-7 

1,626,025 

Espirito Santo (Victoria) . 

17,308 

457,328 

26-0 

661,416 

Goyaz (Goyaz) . 

288,462 

511,919 

874,337 

1'9 

712,210 

MaranhSo (S. Luiz) . 

177,615 

4-9 

1,140,636 

Matto Grosso (Onyab^) 
Minas Geraes (Bello Hori- 

682,210 

246,612 

0-4 

849,857 

zonte) .... 

221,894 

6,888,174 

28*6 

7,442,248 

Pard(Beldm) . 

448,789 

983,607 

2*2 

1,482,401 

Parahyba (Parahyba) 

28,846 

961,106 

686,711 

33*3 

1,322,069 

Parand (Curytiba) . 

98,269 

7*3 

974,273 

Pernambuco (Recife) 

49,560 

2,154,835 

43*4 

2,869,814 
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Area* 
sq. miles 


Population 


States 

« 

1920 

(Census) 

Per sq in*le 
1920 

1929 

(estimated) 

Piauhy (Therezina) . 

116,494 

609,003 

5-2 

809,608 

Rio de Janeiro (Nictheroy) 

26,627 

1,569,371 

68-5 

1,996.899 

Rio Grande do Norte 





(Natal). 

22,189 

537,135 

24-2 

738,889 

Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 





Alegre). . . . 1 

91,310 

2,182,713 

22-6 

2,959,627 

Santa Catharina (Florian- i 





opolis) . 

20,785 

668,743 

32-1 

948,398 

Sao Paulo (S. Paulo) 

112,278 

4,592,188 

477,064 

40-9 

6,399,190 

547,965 

Sergipe (Aracajd) 

15,089 ! 

31*6 

Federal District (Rio do 





Janeiro) 

431 

1,167,873 

2,686-4 

1,468,621 

Acre Territory . 

58,672 

92,379 

1*6 

113,725 

Total 

1 3,275,510 

30.635,605 

9-8' 

40^72,650 


In 1920 the population consisted of 15,443,818 males and 16,191,787 
females. Of these 1,565,961, or 5 per cent., were foreigners, viz., 558,406 
Italians, 433,675 Portuguese, 219,142 Spaniards, 52,870 Germans, 50,261 
from Asiatic Turkey, 33,621 Uruguayans, 27,976 Japanese, 26,354 Austrians, 
22,117 Argentinians, and 141,660 other nationalities. Some 100,000 Indians 
are to be found in the Amazon area. The language is Portuguese, though 
Italian and German are widely used in the Southern States. 

In 1929 the estimated population of Rio de Janeiro was 1,468,621 ; Sfto 
Paulo, 879,788; S. Salvador, 328,898; Recife, 340,543 ; Belem, 279,491 ; 
Curitybe, 100,135; Porto Alegre, 273,376; Manaos, 83,736; Nictheroy, 
108,233; Bello Horizonte, 108,849 ; Fortaleza, 123,706 ; Maceid, 103,930 ; 
SSo Luiz, 62,895 ; Parahyba, 74,104. 

The number of immigrants between 1820 and 1928 was 4,351,068, 
including 1,474,000 Italians, 1,250,000 Portuguese, 574,000 Spaniards, 
194,000 Germans, 110,000 Russians and 89,000 Austrians. In 1929 the 
number of immigrants was 100,424, including 38,879 Portuguese, 16,648 
Japanese, 6,288 Italians, 9,095 Poles, and 4,351 Germans. 

Beligion. 

The population is overwhelmingly Roman Catholic, but in 1889 connec- 
tion between Church and State was abolished, and absolute equality declared 
among all forms of religion. The Government left to the Church all 
religious buildings and their properties and income ; religious orders are 
allowed and are prosperous. They maintain 6 seminaries; there is a 
Cardinal whose seat is at Rio de Janeiro and who acts as an Archbishop, 
and there are besides 14 archbishops, 44 suffragan bishops, 7 prelates, and 
3 apostolic prefects. There are 20 seminaries. There are eight leading 
Evangelic sects (and innumerable small ones), while Judaism, Buddhism, 
Mahometanism, Spiritualism, and Positivism have many followers. Evangelic 
sects maintain 10 seminaries. 

Education. 

Education is free bat not compulsory, except in some States 
Ceard, Maranhfto, AlagOas, Matto Grosso, Minas Geraes, S. Paulo, Santa 
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Catharina). The Union Government undertakes to provide, in part, for 
higher or university instruction within the Union, but there are institu- 
tions of this nature maintained, some by the States, and some by private 
associations ; while primary schools are chiefly maintained and supervised, 
either by the States or by the municipalities and private initiative. There 
is one official university in Brazil, the University of Rio de Janeiro (Federal 
District), founded on September 7, 1920, and two private universities, at 
Bello Horizonte (Minas Geraes) and Curityba (Parana) ; there are moreover 
56 faculties which confer degrees. At the Capital are maintained by the 
Federal Government a school for the blind ; another for deaf and dumb ; a 
School of Fine Arts ; and a National Institute of Music, there being similar 
private institutions in the Federal District and some States. There are 
seven engineering and mining polytechnics at Rio de Janeiro (University), 
S. Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, Bahia, Minas Geraes, and Pernambuco ; 
19 schools of medicine, pharmacy and dentistry ; 12 schools of law and 
social sciences ; and 97 industrial schools, 41 agricultural, and 48 commercial 
schools. The Oswaldo Cruz Institute, in Rio de Janeiro, is devoted to 
experimental medicine, and the Butantan Institute, in S. Paulo, to the 
premration of anti-ophidic serum. 

There were in December, 1928, in the various States, 29,430 primary 
schools with 2,052,181 pupils, and 47,392 teachers. There were also in 
the States 212 secondary schools recognized by the National Department of 
Education, and 367 professional schools with more than 37,000 pupils. 
There are 76 teachers’ training schools. 

Justice. 

There is a supreme Federal court of Justice at Rio de Janeiro, which 
celebrated its centenary on January 20, 1929 ; it has 15 justices appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate ; there are also Federal judges 
in each State. Justice is administered in the States in accordance with 
State law, by State courts, but in Rio de Janeiro Federal Justice is ad- 
ministered. Judges are appointed for life. There are also municipal msigis- 
trates and justices of the peace, who are elected for four years, and whose 
chief function is to settle cases up to a certain amount. 


Finance. 

Actual receipts and expenditures in recent years have been as follows (1 gold 
mi]reis = 4*567 paper milreis = at par about Qd. sterling=12 cents. U.S.):— 


- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


(Gold) 

i (Paper) 

(Gold) 

(Paper) 


Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

1927 

177,12S,000 

1,280,577,000 

108,667,911 

1,136,017,152 

1928 

198,869,000 

1 1,808,825,000 

125,401,840 

1,849,468,897 

1929 

190,886,000 

1,680,109,000 

126,043,156 

1,442,054,444 

19301 

199,271,700 

1,871,481,800 

136,118,000 

1,689,114,000 

19811 

186,948,000 

1,881,429,000 

129,487,000 

1,634,672,000 


I EsliiDBtcd. 


The 1930 budget, converted into paper milreis, proposed : revenue, 
2,281,506 contos of reis; expenditures, 2,266,176 contos ; surplus, 25,381 
contos. That of 1931, similarly converted, was : levenuo, 2,230,664 contos of 
reis ; expenditures, 2,225,814 contos; surplus, 4,840 contos (about 120,000/.). 
Actual revenue (gold and paper) for 1929 amounted to 2,899,609 contos 
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of reis, expenditures to 2,017,693 contos, leaving surplus of 381,906 contos 
(over 9,300, 000^.), of which 206,923 contos were applied in various pay- 
ments. 

The consolidated Federal foreign debt of Brazil on December 31, 1930, 
amounted to 100,569, 755Z. (British), 135,778,500 paper francs, and 
143,336,998 dollars (United States). Total was equal, in sterling, to 
138,074,390/. Service on the Federal foreign debt for 1931 called for 
7,307,374/., 17,010,021 francs and 14,851,842 dollars (United States); 
total, 11,426,750/. External debts of the States and of the Coffee Institute, 
on December 31, 1930, totalled about 94,000,000/. The consolidated 
internal debt amounted (December 31, 1929) to 2,381,292 contos of reis, 
a decrease of 11,464 contos of reis over 1928. Internal funded debts of 
the States were equal to 26,002,489/., and floating debt to 13,412,699/. 

Defence. 

Army , — Under the military law of 1923 military service is obligatory on 
every Brazilian from 21 years of age to 44. The terms of service are 9 years 
(from the 2l8t to the 30th years of age) in the army ‘first line ’ (1 in the 
ranks, the rest in the reserve), and 14 years (from the 80th to the 44th years of 
age) in the army ‘second line ’ (7 in the ‘second line ’ and 7 in the reserve of 
the same). The reservists are called up for training annually for 4 weeks, besides 
which there is rifle practice once a month. The men in the territorial army also 
have an annual training of 2 to 4 weeks. The total peace strength for 
1930 was 47,103 officers and men, organized in 4 divisions, 3 cavalry 
divisions, 1 mixed brigade, and 1 coast defence district. 

Mobilisation would yield about 120,000. The militaiy police under the 
War Oflfice number 83,450, capable of expansion to 130,000, Infantry are 
armed with the Mauser rifle, the field and horse artillery with 75 mm. guns. 

Navy . — Ships of the Brazilian navy are as follows : — 


c 

o 

? 

Name 

O) 

« fl 

Armour 

Principal Armament 

•§» 

H.-P. 

l! 

J 


2 B 
o 

Belt 

Oun 


OH 

H 


O CO 


Battlemhips 






1 


1907 

/Minas Oeraes .) 
\S&o Paulo . ./ 

19,281 

9 

9 

/12-l2-ln., 22 4-7-ln., 2\ 
( 3-in. A. A. . . .1 

— 

,28,500 

21 


Protected 

Crdiserh 






j 


1907 

/Bahia . 

Rio Orande do} 
1 Sul. . 

3,150 j 

- 


i 

10 4*7in., 4-3-in. A. A. . 

4 

i 

122,000 

27 

1895 

Barroso 

3,450 

— 

— 

0 6in., 4 4-7In. 

— 

7,500 

20 


Coast Defence 









Vessel. 

1 




j 



1898 

Ploriano 

i 

8,200 

14 

8 

2 9'4in.,4 4 7-ln. . 

— ^ 

8,400 

15 


There is 1 river monitor (Pernambuco), 2 river gunboats, 11 destroyers, 
4 submarines (of which only one is of an ocean-going type), and a submarine 
depot and salvage vessel. The cruisers Bahia and Bio Orande do Sul were 
refitted in 1925-26, new engines and oil-fired boilers being installed. 

There ate three naval arsenals — at Rio de Janeiro, Par^i, and Ladario de 
Matto Grosso (this latter a river arsenal). Work is in progress at the arsenal 
in the Ilha das Cobras at Rio, 

Rio de Janeiro (Federal District) is the seat of the military college, the 
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general staff school, the military school, the veterinary school, the school 
of aviation, the improvement school for officers, the naval school of war, 
and the professional schools of the navy. In the State of Rio de Janeiro 
is the naval school. 


Production and Industry. 

Brazil is an agricultural country, though only a small fraction of its soil 
has been brought under culture, and she is a heavy importer of wheat and 
Hour. The cultivated area (1928) covers 17,387,000 acres, of which 4,133,000 
acres are in coffee, 6,919,000 in maize and 1,315,000 in rice. Coffee, the 
chief product cultivated, accounts annually for from 60 to 75 per cent, of 
BraziTs total exports. The four States of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito 
Santo, and Minas Geraes are the principal districts for coffee growing. 
Three-fourths of the coffee of the world comes from these parts ; more than 
half of the world’s supply from Sao Paulo alone. Brazil, with 2,579,869,000 
coffee trees, has two thirds of the world total of 3,366,697,000 trees. The 
average annual crop of Brazil in the pa^t has been about 13 million bags 
(1 bag = 132 pounds), but future output is estimated at 20 million bags 
annually. Tobacco is grown ; output, 1929, 107,735 metric tons. 

Indiarubber is another great natural product of the country, the principal 
rubber-growing districts being the Acre Territory and the States of Amazonas 
and Pard. The best rubber to be found on the world's markets, the ‘ fine 
hard Pard/ comes from Para, but production has declined. 

The chief crops, with estimated production and value for 1929 were 


Crops 

Amount 

Value 

1 

Crops 

Amount 

Value 

Coffee . 

(Metric 

tons) 

1,390,330 

£ 

59,510,«500 

j 

Mat6 . . ! 

(Metric 

tons) 

210,850 

248,618 

£ 

4,217,000 

Maize . 

4,797,493 

23,987,450 

Potatoes i 

4,360,725 

Sugar . 

987,828 

17,286,900 

j Wheat , . , 

146,866 

1,461,800 

Rice 

1,098,470 

13,730,875 

Cocoa . 

79,861 

3,138,537 
, 74,600 

Tobacco 

' 108,412 

8,130,900 

Rubber 

19,870 

Mandioc 

Beans . 

859,675 

694,950 

8,956,750 

8,098,625 

, Oil - pioducing 
nuts . . ' 

40,151 

556,250 

Cotton . 

113,881 

6,8.32,850 

Bananastbunches) 61,896,120 

3,094,800 


Area under cotton, 1928-29, was 1,247,556 acres, with output of 484,327 
bales. Total value of all crops 1928-29 was 19O^00O,000L 

The census of cattle for 1920 showed that there were in Brazil 34,271,324 
oxen ; 16,168,549 swine ; 7,933,437 sheep ; 5,086,656 goats ; 5,253,699 
horses ; 1,865,259 asses and mules. 

Both the forests and mines of Brazil are important. Pine has become 
an important export. Manganese ores, found in Minas Geraes, are the 
principal mineral export ; exports in 1929, chiefly to the United States, were 
293,318 metric tons, valued at 702,0451. Coal deposits exist in Rio Grande 
do Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana, and SSo Paulo. Its total reserves are 
estimated at about 5,000 million tons, and the annual output, from 7 mines, 
about $70,000 tons. Iron is found chiefly in Minas Geraes. At Itabira 
foreign capital is now opening up what is believed to be one of the richest 
iron ore deposits in the world. Gold is found in practically every State 
though large scale mining is confined to a single mine in Minas Geraes 
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the production in 1929 was 107,381 ozs. Export of gold has been forbidden 
since 1918 ; the output is used to guarantee the inconvertible Treasury and 
Bank notes. Diamond districts are Diamantina, Gr5o Mogol, Chapada 
Diamantina, Bagagem, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, and other States. Exports 
in 1929 were valued at 56,1057. A great part of the world’s supply of 
monazite comes from Brazil, chiefly from Bahia and Espirito Santo ; total 
exports of precious stones, 1929, were valued at 231,0007. 

The most important manufacturing industry in Brazil is cotton weaving, 
protected by a tariff wall since April, 1929. There were in 1929, 347 cotton 
factories with 2,620,471 spindles and 78,910 looms employing 123,521 
operatives. Production was 629,942,587 metres of cotton cloth. There 
were (1928) 13 silk mills, 35 woollen mills, and 16 jute mills. 

There are 23 paper mills in Brazil, representing capital outlay of 
78,860 contos of reis, engaged principally in the manufacture of wrapping 
paper. There are also over 2,000 tobacco factories, and approximately 
216 sugar factories with, in 1927, a production of 850,565 tons. In 
Rio de Janeiro flour milling is important, wheat being imported chiefly 
from the Argentine and Uruguayan Republics and the United States. 
There are 15 packing houses with a total combined capital of 187,000,000 
milreis. 

The colonies maintained by the Union are Cruz Machado and Can dido 
de Ahren in Parana ; some 17 other Federal Colonies have been turned into 
self-governing municipalities. Several of the states support colonies. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports (excluding specie) for 5 years (Brazilian official 
sterling values ; 1 conto of reis = 257). : — 


1926 

1927 1 

1928 

1929 

1980 

Imports 

Exports 

£, 

. 79,875,825 

. 1 94,2..4,315 

£ 

79,634,046 | 
83,688,829 | 

4 

90,668,685 

97,426,148 

£ 

86.653.000 

94.831.000 

£ 

53.619.000 

65.770.000 


Exports in 1930, excluding specie (which amounted to 26,2847.), totalled 
2,274,652 metric tons, valued at 2,908,511 contos of reis. Imports in 1930 
totalled 4,866,176 metric tons, valued at 2,343,701 contos of reis. 


Principal exports in 1929 and 1930 were (metric ton = 2,204*6 lbs.):— 



Quantities 

Value 

1929 1 1930 

1929 

1930 

Coffee . . . (Bags) 

Rubber . .(Metric tons) 

Leaf Tobacco • ,, 

Sugar . „ 

Yerba Mate (Tea) , 

Cocoa . . . , j 

Cotton . . 

Hides . . „ 

Skins . . „ 

Frozen ft ciiilled meat ,, 

14,280,815 
19,860 
29,761 
14,879 
86,972 
! 66,558 

48,728 
61,976 , 
1 6,247 1 

79,842 

16,288,000 

14,064 

.S7,799 

84,466 

84,846 

66,862 

80,416 

60,171 

6,919 

118,116 

\ & \ ^ 

1 67,306,847 41,179,000 

1,5C0,923 , 761,000 

1,513,803 , 1,676.000 

221,577 577,000 

2,612,829 2,140,000 

2,677,811 2,040,000 

8,783,286 1,920,000 

2,934,611 1,848,000 

{ 1,217,188 1,356,000 

1 2,734,615 3.856, 000 
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Principal imports in 1928 and 1929 were (metric ton = 2,204*6 lbs.) ; — 




Quantities 

Value 



1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Live Stock . 

. (head) 

16,212 

11,611 

£ 

193,183 

£ 

188,172 

Motorcars . 

. (units) 

45,427 

58,928 

5,559,204 

5,581,630 

Cotton Goods 

. (metno tons) 

9,635 

6,046 

6,682,724 

8,231,680 

Iron and Steel 

Products ,, 

874,126 

851,054 

7,220,406 

7,170,443 

Machinery . 

• • u 

86,487 

100,428 

1 11,514,190 

13,063,129 

Coal and Coke 


2,181,784 

2,324,862 

' 8,124,621 

8,587,779 

Beverages . 


81,468 

695,407 

27,482 

1 1,658,869 

1,452.160 

Wheat . 


746,198 1 

7,849,126 

7,644,909 


The distribution of the imports and exports in 1928 and 1929 was as 
follows 



Imports 

Exports 

From or to 






1928 

1920 

1928 

1920 


“£ 

£ 


£ 

United Kingdom . , . > 

19,518,764 

16,644,035 

3,354,236 

6,176,614 

Germany 

11,304,292 

10,994,065 

10,909,108 

8,305,107 

llnited States . . . 1 

24,989,750 

26,113,948 

44,278,917 

40,034,071 

France 

5,755,754 

4,601,698 

8,931,924 

10,549,093 

Portugal ... , 

1,8.57,946 

1,343,007 

431,028 

508,409 

Spam ' 

877,122 

744,019 

624,489 

780,004 

Belgium 

3,572,774 

1 8,869,457 

2,*)71,S82 

1 2,649,074 

Argentina .... 

10,461,429 

9,474,276 

5,783,630 

6,023,656 

Uruguay ... 

996,290 

693,411 

2,625,507 

2,908,316 

Holland 

1,701,336 

1,. 648,231 

5,611,005 

4,666,543 

Italy 

3,367,066 

2,802,310 

4,834,210 

4,428,065 

Mexico 

840,615 

787,684 

— 

— 


The chief articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and Brazil 
(Board of Trade statistics) in two years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 
from Brazil 

1928 

1929 

Exports from U.K. 
to Brazil 

1929 

Rubber ..... 
Raw cotton . . . 
Coffee .... 
Sugar (unrefined) 

£ 

241,402 

740,88.3 

50,292 

227,489 

£ 

329,603 

2,824,660 

37,287 

118,568 

i £ 

Coal . . .1 1,470,354 

Cottons (piece goods) 1 2,448,158 
Machinery . . 1,840,828 

Iron and steel . . : 1,420,134 

£ 

1,583.370 

1,663,580 

1,629,484 

1,428,250 


Total trade between United Kingdom and Brazil (according to Board of 
Trade returns) for 6 years : — 


- 

1926 

1 

1927 

1928 

1 1929 

19.30 

Imports from Brazil into U.K. 
Exports to Brazil from U.K. . 

£ 

4,261,215 

12,010,436 

£ 

4,479,543 

14,388,564 

£ 

4,686,075 

16,034,408 

£ 

7,292,866 

13,888,059 

£ 

8,182,090 

7,966,268 
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Shipping and navigation. 

In 1928 there entered and cleared the ports of Brazil 31,425 steam and 
sailing vessels of 44,125,000 tons (17,768,000 tons Brazilian, 8,791,000 tons 
British). 

Inland waterways, mostly rivers, are open to navigation over some 40,300 
miles. By means of its waterways Brazil is connected with the neighbour- 
ing States. All coasting and river vessels must be Brazilian. Merchant 
shipping under Brazilian flag in 1930 comprised 42 sailing vessels of 15,164 
tons, 312 steam vessels of 486,801 gross tons, and 22 motor ships of 50,418 
tons. Rio de Janeiro and Santos are the two leading ports. 

Internal Communications. 

Railway history in Brazil begins in 1854 with 89 miles. On December 
31, 1929, the total length of railways was 19,835 miles. Of this total 11,829 
miles were the property of the Union, 2,982 were operated under Federal 
concessions, and 5,024 miles belonged to the States. The Central Brazil 
Railway (1,804 miles) is the principal railway in Brazil, and is owned by 
the State. The entire system joins up the railways of Brazil with those of 
Uruguay, Argentina and Paraguay. The Paulista railway is electrified from 
Jundiahy to Tatd, and the Oeste de Minas railway from Barra Mansa to 
Augusto Pestana, a length of 44 miles. The total length of highways in 
October, 1928, was 33,452 miles, of which 5,161 miles were first-class roads, 
and 28,291 miles second-class roads. In 1928 a Department of Roads was 
set up to further national highways, the cost of which, estimated at 25,000 
contos annually, will be raised by internal loans. 

Of the telegraph system of the country about half, including all inter- 
state lines, is under control of the Government. There are 75,000 miles 
of line, including 46,291 miles of Government property, 7,516 miles of 
railway property and 21,196 miles of submarine cables. In 1928 there were 
6,115 telegraph offices. Three submarine cables connect Brazil with 
Europe, 2 with the United States, and 3 with the River Plate. All -America 
Cables operates land lines between Sao Paulo and Santos, and submarine 
cables from Rio de Janeiro and Santos, linking those points with all Latin 
America and the United States. Telephone service in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul as well as point-to-point radio telegraph service between the 
cities of Rio de Janeiro, Porto Alegre, Sao Paulo, Klorianopolis and Curityba 
are furnished by the Companhia Telefonica Rio Grandense. 

About 40 wireless stations, including one very powerful one, have been 
established ; there are 486 wireless land stations. 

Brazilian Post-oflace, with 4,870 offices, during 1929 had an income of 
68.154:810 milreis, expenditures 72.549:437 milreis, resulting deficit, 
14.394:627. Post-ofl5ce maintained in 1929, 2,892 postal routes covering 
109,344 miles, served by 3,449 carriers and by 28 employes aboard ships. 
Since 1927 several companies, especially the Coinpagnie Generale Aero-postale, 
the Kondor Syndicate and the Pan American Airways, furnish air-mail 
services ; in 1929, 26,357 trips were made. 

A decree was issued in 1913 adopting the standard time and longitude 
of Greenwich (instead of that of Rio de Janeiro) as from January 1, 1914. 

Money, Credit, and Banking. 

A law, passed December 18, 1926, set up a new unit of account called the 
cruzeiro t a gold coin to contain 2 grammes of gold 900 fine. Gold coins of 
2, 6 and 10 cruzeiro will eventually be minted, along with subsidiary token 

A A 
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coinage. In the meantime the unit ie the milreis (1,000 reis) which was 
stabilized at that time as follows: 1 gold milreis = 4 ’567 paper milreis = 
(sterling) = 11*96 cents (U.S.). The currency in use is chiefly paper, 
of the following denominations: 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 500 and 1,000 
milreis. The last-named is always called ‘ 1 conto of reis.’ It is usually 
considered roughly equal to 25Z. sterling— actually, at par, to 24Z. Il5. 6||tZ. 
Average exchange value, 1929, 24 Z. 11s. 

A law of x^pril, 1927, placed the volume of currency under control of the 
Cairn de Estahilizacdo^ which was, however, unable to prevent the gold 
milreis from declining in 1930 to 4j^Z. (London exchange), whereupon the 
Piovisional Government on November 22, 1930, abolished the bureau and 
transferred its functions, with certain restrictions, to the Bank of Brazil, 
which thus approaches a step nearer the status of a Central Bank. 

Total paper currency m circulation, December 31, 1929, was 3,394,979 
contos of reis. Gold reserves amounted, in sterling, to 30,861,310Z., or 87 
per cent. On December 31, 1930, total paper circulation had been reduced 
to 2,713,600,000 milreis (about 56,500,000Z.), but its convertibility into gold 
had been suspended by the decree of November 22, which transferred the 
gold reserve abroad to protect the foreign exchange value of the milreis. 

The Bank of Brazil with an authorised capital of 70,000 contos of reis 
(increased in June, 1921, to 100,000 contos of reis) had, in 1929, 70 branches 
throughout the Republic. Its reserves, December 31, 1930, stood at 208,309 
contos; deposits, 1,331,030 contos ; cash on hand, 323,293 contos ; balances 
abroad, 260,981/. ; notes in circulation, 170,000 contos. By the law' of 
December 18, 1926, the Bank of Brazil was instructed gradually to reorganize 
its commercial department with a view* to becoming ultimately solely a 
central bank of issue and rediscount. 

On December 31, 1928, the assets of the national banks of Brazil totalled 
18,298,664 contos of reis; of foreign banks, 6,501,545 contos of reis. 


Weights and Measures. 

The metric system has been in use in all official departments since 1862. 
It was made compulsory in 1872, but the ancient measures are still partly 
employed in certain rural districts of the interior. They are : — 


The Lihra 
Arroha 
,, Quintal 
,, Alqueire 
,, Oitava , 


1*012 lbs. avoirdupois. 
32*38 ,, ,, 

129*54 ,, 

1 imperial bushel. 
55*84 grains. 


Diplomatic and Consular Sepresentatives. 

1. Of Brazil in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and 'Plmi’poimliary. — Dr. Raul R^gis de 
Oliveira (appointed December 13, 1924). 

Counsellor. — S. de Souza-LeAo Grade. 

Second Secretaries. — C. Maximiano de Rigveiredo and C. de Mesquita 
Serva. 

Consul-General in Xottc/oTi.-— Joaquim Eulalio. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Cowes, Dover, Dublin, Dundee, Falmouth, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Leith, Manchester, Milford Haven, Newcastle, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Sheffield, Southampton. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Brazil. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and PUtiipotentiary . — Sir AVilliam Seeds, 
K.C. M.G., appointed January 7, 1930. 

First Secretary — E. A. Keeling. 

Third Secretary. — C. E. Steel. 

Commercial Secretary . — S. G. Irving. 

Naval Attach ^. — Captain R. de F. Uenoiif. 

Military Attaclie.~6o\. R. E. M. Russell, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Air Attach ^,. — Wing-Commander E. H. Johnston, O.B.E , D.F.C. 

There arc Consular representatives at Rio do Janeiro (C.G. ), Bahia, Para, 
Pernambuco, Rio Grande do Sul, Sflo Paulo, Santos, Ceara, Maceio, 
Maranhao, Porto Alegre, Manaos, Morro Velho, Ilheos, and other towns. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuario Estatistico do Brabil. No. 1 (1908-^1912). 2 vols Rio 1917. 

OonstitUK.'ao da Uepublica doa Eatados Unidos do Braail Rio de Janeiro. 

Handbook of Brazil Bureau of the Ameiican Republics Washington. 

Boletina of the various Ministries. Annual Presidential Messages of each of the 
States. 

Department of Overseas Tiade Report. London. Annual. 

Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for exchange of Teriitxiries and other Compensations 
signed November 17, 1903. New York, 1904 

Brazil, its Natural Riches and Industries. 2 Vols. Published by the Brazilian Mission 
of Economic Expansion. Pans, 1910. 

Civil Code of Brazil, lii Effect January 1, 1917, with the Corrections of January 15, 
1919, Promulgated July 13, 1919. Translatcl from the Official Portuguese Text. St. 
Louis, 1920. 

Summary of some Financial and Economic Statistics. (Directoria Geral de Estatistica), 
Rio de Janeiio, 1924 

Biazil of To-day; Economic Forces and Development. Published by Ministry of 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. Rio de Janeiio, 1929. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Brazil Desciibed and Illustrated. Brazilian Centenary Number. London, 1922. 

Wileinan’s Brazilian Review. Weekly Journal of Finance and Shipping. Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Adam (P.), Les v^nges du Br^.Ml. Pans, 1911 

Barhoza-(ai nciro (J A ), Situation ^conoinicpie et fiminciere du Brasil. Bru'sstls, 1020 

Bell (A G ), The Beautiful Rio de Janeiro. London, 1914. 

(Frank), Forty Years in Brazil, London, 1914. 

B)aiult{U \on), Kultuigeogiaphie von Brasilien Stuttgart, 1923. 

Bruce (G. J.), Biazil and the Brazilians. l.ondon, 1915. 

liuJey (K. C.), Nortli Brazil. London, 1914.— South Brazil London, 1914 

Cabral (M da V.), Compendio de Chorograplua do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 1922 

Calvert (A. F.), Mineral Resources of Minas Geraes. London, 1915. 

Carvalho (C. M D.), Geograjffiia do Brasil. 8id. ed Rio do Janeiio, 1927. — 
Met6orologie du Ur6sil. Loudon, 1917. 

Cook (W. A.), Through the Wildernesses of Brazil by horse, canoe, and float. London, 
1910. 

Cooper (C. S.), The Brazilians and Their Country. I^ondon, 1020. 

Gre^po (J. B.}, Geografia econdmica del Brasil. Buenos Aires, 1919, 

Denia (P.), Bia/.il. London, 5th ed., 1920. 

JJiaa (Carlos Malheiro) and othns. Hisforia da Colonizacao Poituguei-a do Brasil; 
Edicao MonumeiiUl Comcrnoiativa do Pniueiro Ceiitenario da Independcncia do Brasil. 
3 vols. Rio* do Janiero, 1921-1924. 

Fxalho (A.), Historia da fundacao da Republica. Bio de Janeiro, 1891. 

Fountain (P.), The River Amazon from its Source to the Sea. London, 1914. 

Funke(\.) Braslllen itn 20 ten Jahrlmndei*t. Berlin, 1926. 

Glrm (Frederick C.), Adventures with the Bible in Brazil. Glasgow, 1927. 

Oro$8i (V.), Storia della Ooloniaazione Buropeaal Brasilo e della Bimgrazioue Italiana. 
«llo Stato di San Paulo. Roma, 1905 . 

Hesse-Wartegg (K. von) Zwi.schen Anden und Amazonas. Stuttgart, 1910. 

Jama (H. G.), Brazil after a Century of Indepeiideuce. New York, 1925, 
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Keane {K H.)i Central and South America. In Stanfords Compendium 2nd edition. 
London. 1909. 

Roehel (W. H.), The Great South Land: The River Plate and Southern Brazil of To- 
Day. London, 1919 

Koehler (Fritz), Brasilien Ileute imd Morgen. Leipzig, 1926, 

Laemmert (Eduardo von), Almauak administrativo, mercantil e industrial Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Lange (A.), The Lower Amazon. London, 1914. 

Leal (P. A.), Historia Constitucional do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, 1915, 

Leeuw (N. R.), Brazilifi, een land der toekomst. Amsterdam, 1909. 

Maximiliano (Carlos), C)ommentarios 4 ConstitulQ^^o Brasileira. Rio. 1918. 

McEioan (J. I) ), Biazil. Montreal, 1918. 

McIntyre, Down the Araguaya. London, 1925. 

Maseras (Alfonso), En America Meridional. Barcelona, 1922. 

MRfon (A. A.), A OonstitUQdo do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro 1895. 

Montciio (T.), Historia do Impeno: A Elaborac o da Independencia, 1808-1823. Rio 
de Janeiio, 1928 

Nabueo de Araujo (3.), Urn Estadista do Imperio, Nabuco de Araujo, sua Vida, suas 
Opinioes, sua Epoca. 2 vols. Paris, 1898. 

Nash (Roy), The Conquest of Brazil, New York, 1926. London, 1927. 

Nery (Baron de Sant’ Anna), The Land of the Amazons. London, 1901. 
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BULGARIA. 

(Blgariya.) 

Beigning King (Tsar) 

Boris III, eldest son of Ferdinand of Saxe -Coburg and Gotha, and of 
the late Marie Louise (died January 31, 1899), eldest daughter of Robert 
the last reigning Duke of Parma, born January 30, 1894, succeeded to the 
throne on the abdication of his father, October 3, 1918, married October 25, 
1930, to Princess Oiovanna of Savoy, daughter of King Victor Emanuel III 
of Italy. 

Brother and Sisters of the King. — (1) Prince Cyril, bom November 17, 
1895 ; (2) Princess Eudoxia, born January 17, 1898 ; and (3) Princess 
Nadejda, bom January 30, 1899; m. January 24, 1924, to Duke Albert 
Eugene of Wurttemfcerg. 

According to the Constitution the Sovereign must profess the Orthodox 
religion, and must reside permanently in the country. The royal title is 
hereditary, 
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According to the budget of 1927-28, the civil list is fixed at 3,000,000 
leva, besides 23,560,000 leva for the maintenance of palaces, &c. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin, signed 
July 13, 1878. On October 5, 1908, Bulgaria declared her independence, 
and the Powers recognised Bulgarian independence, and the title of ‘ King 
of the Bulgarians ’ assumed by Prince Ferdinand. On September 18, 1885, 
the province of Eastern Rumelia was united with Bulgaria. 

On September 30, 1912, Bulgaria allied with Serbia, Greece and 
Montenegro commenced war on Turkey (First Balkan War), which was 
ended by the Treaty of London on May 30, 1913, by which Turkey ceded to 
the Allies all its European territory west of a line drawn from Midia on the 
Black Sea to Enos on the Aegean, and also Crete. 

The Balkan League broke up almost immediately after the signing of 
the Treaty of London, owing to disagreements among the allies as to the 
division of the territory ceded to them, and on June 29, 1913, war broke 
out among the allies (Second Balkan War). On July 10, 1913, Rumania 
intervened to impose peace on the allies and to exact for herself from 
Bulgaria an extension of her frontier. Peace came finally on August 10 
(July 26 old style), 1913, by the Treaty of Bukarest, between Bulgaria on 
the one hand, and Rumania, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro on the other. 

By the Constitution of 1879, amended May, 1893, and June, 1911, the 
legislative authority was vested in a single Chamber, called the Sobranye or 
National Assembly, composed of 227 members. The members are elected 
by universal manhood suffrage at the rate of one member to every 20,000 
of the population. On April 13, 1927, the Sobranye agreed to adopt the 
principle of proportional representation. Every member receives 400 levas 
a day (including Sundays and holidays) during the session. All over 30 years 
of age who can read and write (except the clergy, soldiers on active service, 
persons deprived of civil rights, &c.) are eligible as representatives. The 
duration of the Assembly is four years, but it may be dissolved at any time 
by the King, when new elections must take place within two months. Laws 
passed by the Sobranye require the assent of the King. Questions concerning 
the acquisition or cession of territory, changes in the constitution, a vacancy 
on the throne, or the appointment of a regent have to be decided b> a Grand 
Sobranye, elected for the special purpose in a manner similar to that in which 
the ordinary Sobranye is elected, but with double the number of members. 

Parties in the Sobranye (elected May 29, 1927) : — Government Coalition, 
168 ; Agrarians 48 ; Macedonian Independents, 11 ; National Liberals, 14 ; 
Democrats, 12 ; Radicals, 2 ; Social Democrats, 10 ; others, 8. Total, 273. 

The executive power is vested in a Council of Ministers nominated by the 
King. The cabinet (appointed May 16, 1930) is composed as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of IrJUrior, — Andre Liaptcheff, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Athanaso Buroff. 

Minister of Educaiion, — Alex. Tzankoff, 

Minister of Justice. — Kantcho Milanoff. 

Minister of Commerce. — Dimitri Michatkoff, 

Minister of Finance. — Vladimir Molloff. 

Minister of Public Works. — Gheorghi J. Banailoff. 

Minister of Posts and Railways. — Petko Stainoff. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Grigor Vassileff. 

Minister of War. — General JTwsio/' (January 31, 1931). 
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For local administration the country is divided into a number of Depart- 
ments, each under a Prefect assisted by a Departmental Council and aided 
by several sub-prefects. Each community has its Kmet or mayor and its 
Council. 

Area and Population. 

The area of Bulgaria is 103,146 square kilometres, or 39,814 English 
square miles, and the census population on December 31, 1926, was 
6,483,125 (2,748,060 males and 2,735,065 females), as against 4,846,971 
(2,420,784 males and 2,426,187 females) in the census of 1920. Population 
on December 31, 1928, was estimated at 5,596,800 (2,806,700 males and 
2,790,100 females). 

By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly, signed on November 27, 1919, 
Bulgaria ceded Thrace to the Allied and Associated Powers and the 
Strunmitza line and a strip of territory on the north-west frontier to Serbia. 
Bulgaria was deprived of its Aegean littoral, but an efficient economic outlet 
to the same sea was promised to her by tlio Treaty, but has not yet been put 
into eifect. 

Population of districts, according to census of December 31, 192G : — 


District 

Area 
in sq. 
miles 

1 Popula- 
, tiou 

1 

Pei 

sq. mile 

' District 

Area 
in sq. 
miles 

Popula- 

tniii 

Per 

sq. mile 

Burgaz 

5,257 

^ 484,759 

92-2 

' Shumen 

2,313 

859,485 

150*5 

Haakovo . 

1 016 

1 246,354 

128*1 

1 Sofia . 

8,507 

641,135 

320,285 

179*7 

Kustendil 

1,532 

243,493 

158*9 

I Stara Zagora 

2,501 

127*4 

Mastanly , 

1,523 

1,067 

; 183,828 

120*7 

Tirnovo 

3,010 

505,251 

IGS 0 

Pashniakly 

' 68,800 i 

64*5 

Varna . 

1,472 

230,121 

156*6 

Petntch . 

2,024 

180,040 

70 9 

Vidm . 

1,635 

t 276,904 1 

109*4 

Pleven 

Plovdiv . 

2,948 

3,823 

! 431,804 
501,021 

146 4 j 
146*7 

1 Vratza . 

2,061 

392,753 

147*3 

Ruse . 

1,90'. 

1 

341,048 

179*4 

i Total . 

1 

89,814 

5,478,741 

137*7 


According to the census of 1926, the population comprised 2,743,025 
males and 2,735,716 females. On January 1, 1930, population was 
estimated at 5,824,900 (2,920,000 men aud 2,904,900 women) ; 20*7 percent, 
of the population was urban and 79*3 per cent, rural. 

The capital is the city of Sofia, with a population (census, 1926) of 
213,002. The other principal towns, with population in 1926, are Philip- 
popolis (Plovdiv), 84,655 ; Varna, 60,563; Ruschuk (Ruse), 45,788; Slivno 
(Sliven), 29,263; Plevna (Pleven), 28,775 ; Stara Zagora, 28,957 ; Shumen, 
25,137 ; Burgaz, 81,157; Jambol, 23,037; Haskoto, 26,256; Pazarjik, 
21,578 ; Yidin, 18,607 ; Vratza, 15,672; Kustendil, 15,440. 

The movement of population in four years has been : — 


Years | 

Marriages 

Living Births 

Still-births 

Deaths 

Surplus of Births 

1926 i 

1927 i 

1928 
19291 

54,181 

51,846 

55,89(5 

55,731 

202,730 
183,250 , 

185,026 1 

173,272 

982 

1,123 

1,212 

1,288 

93,409 

112,056 

94,658 

102,470 

-1- 109,321 * 

1 -i- 71,104 

+ 86,368 
•f 70,802 


» Preliminary figures. 

Beligion aiyi Education. 

The national faith is that of the Orthodox Church, though, in 1870, 
in consequence of its demand for and acceptance of religious autonomy, the 
Bulgarian Church was declared by the Patiiarch of Constantinople to be 
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outside the Orthodox Communion. The Church is governed by the Synod 
of Archbishops. There are 11 Dioceses, viz., Sofia, Plovdiv, Stars Zagora, 
Sliven, Varna, Ruse, Tirnovo, Vratza, Lo vetch, Vidin and Nevrokop, in 
addition to 4 in Macedonia and 1 in Thrace (suspended at present). In 
addition to the Archbishops in charge of these dioceses there are Bishops of 
Bregalnitza, Dragovitza, Nichava, Velitza, Vranitza and Zuepolye. The 
clergy, both Orthodox and of other religious bodies, are paid by the State 
and also receive fees for services at burials, marriages, &c. There were, 
according to the last census of 1920, 4,031,829 members of the Orthodox 
Church of Bulgaria, 690,734 Moslems and 34,072 Catholics. 

Elementary education is obligatory and free for children between the ages 
of 7 and 14. 

The following are the educational statistics of Bulgaria for 1928-29. 




Number | 

Teachers 

Attendance 

Schools 









1 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Elementary | 

'National 

4,383 

6,048 

7,460 

1 14,108 

251,834 

232 148 

483,982 

Private . 

1,035 

1,632 

506 

2,138 

33,422 

27,088 

60,510 

Fro-Gymnaaia -j 

’National 
^ Private 

1,321 

04 

2,761 

108 

2,984 

115 

> 5,745 

283 

77,926 

2,931 

47,663 

1,965 

125,689 

4,806 

Gyniuasia 
(complete * 
incomplete) / 

National 

85 

800 

i 693 

1 1,583 

18,023 

707 

12,566 

31,489 

1,517 

Piivato 

18 

o7 

01 

1-28 

810 

Schools for \ 
Special In- 
structions J 

[National 

1 Private 

19 

7 

214 

24 

163 

6 

377 

30 

2,433 

389 

1,353 

! no 

3,786 

499 

Professional \ 


• 







and Domestic I 

National 

204 

990 

202 

1,102 

15,582 

1,897 

17,479 

Economy j 

Private . 

50 

71 

173 

244 

1,354 

3,709 

5,063 

Schools J 







Normal } 

Colleges J 

[> National 

2 

27 

7 

34 

248 

207 

515 

Domestic i 

Economy ; 

^National 

1 

3 

1 

4 

- 

29 

29 

College } 




i 





Co-opeiative 1 
School J 

^National ' 

1 

6 

— 

6 

40 

8 

53 

Military 1 

College 1 

^National 

1 

1 

21 

— 

21 

337 

_ 

337 

Commercial 1 
Colleges ! 

^ National 

1 

17 

— 

17 

252 

34 

286 

Academy of 1 
Pine Arts J 

^ National 

1 

IS 

1 

19 

166 

52 

218 

Academy of 1 
Music J 

^National 

1 

34 

17 

51 

144 

202 

846 

State Univer- , 
sity (Sofia) j 
Free LTniversit; 

^National 

1 

325 

21 

840 

8 223 

1,285 

4,508 

y Private 

1 

38 

1 

39 

1,653 

97 

1,750 

Schools for "1 
Abnormal 
Children J 

[National 

1 Private . 

4 

1 

27 

1 

11 

38 

1 

134 

16 

78 

2 

212 

18 

Total 

• • ; 

7,201 

13,982 

12,422 

26,404 

411,719 

.331,363 

748,082 


Justice. 

The lowest Court is tliat of the Jirstices of the Peace, who possess juris- 
diction in minor civil and criminal cases. The Departmental Court, or 
Court of First Instance, is competent to pronounce sentence of death and 
penal servitude, and also acts as a Court of Appeal. Above these are three 
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Courts of Appeal, sitting at Sofia, Plovdiv and Ruse. The highest tribunal 
is the Court of Cassation, sitting at Sofia, and composed of 12 judges. 

Finance* 


The revenue and expenditure of Bulgaria for 6 years were as follows 
(in thousands of leva) ; — 


- 

j 1925-26 

1926-27* , 

1927-281 ' 

1 

1928-291 

1929-301 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

6,364,102 

7,156,888 

6,924,000 
6,924,161 i 

6,993,100 ! 
6,993,877 i 

7,568,005 

7,481,513 

6,999,880 

6,998,842 


* Estimates. 


Revenue and expenditure for 1929-30 : — 


Revenue 

Thousand 

Leva 

Expenditure 

Thousand 

Leva 

Direct taxes . 

942,000 

Civil List 

75,486 

Indirect taxes 

2,781,000 

759,000 

Audit Office . 

21,818 

Duties .... 

Public Debt 

2,290,000 

Fines and requisitions . 

89,000 

Ministry of Foreign 

Railways, harbours, 


Affnirs 

144,500 

post, telegraphs, and 


Ministry of Interior 

450,697 

telephones . 

431,850 

„ ,, Education 

898,760 

State property 

530,000 

,, „ Finance 

192,600 

Various. 

1,517,030 

,, ,, Justice 

„ „ War . 

„ „ Commerce 

„ „ Agnculture 

„ „ Public Wks. 

„ „ Railways, 

Post and 
Telegraphs 
For execution of Peace 
Treaty 

332,839 

1,174,908 

185,451 

532,804 

398,670 

318,909 
’ 87,000 

Total 

0,999,880 

Total . 

1 6,998,842 


On June 30, 1930, the total debt of Bulgaria was given as follows: 
Foreign debt: consolidated, 570,378,458 gold francs, 262,581,887 French 
francs, 4,244, 79U. sterling, 17,355,000 dollars, 3,618,250 paper roubles, 
total equivalent to 21,204,758,285 leva; non -consolidated, 11,600,000 French 
francs, 31,6967. sterling, 16,863,733 gold francs, 110,000,000 lei, total 
equivalent to 629,821,074 leva, or a grand total of consolidated and non-con- 
solidated foreign debt of 21,834,679,359 leva. Internal debt : 6,428,304,427 
leva (consolidated, 2,213,167,400 leva; non-consolidated, 8,216,137,027 leva). 

Defence. 

The pre-war peace strength of the Bulgarian army was about 3,900 
officers and 66,000 other ranks. Its war strength was approximately 
600,000 men. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly of November 27, 1919, the 
total military forces of Bulgaria must not in the future exceed 20,000 men, 
enrolled by voluntary system. The obligatory military service is abolished. 
All measures of mobilisation are prohibited and, in order to prevent the 
formation of a reserve, service in the ranks is to be for a minimum period of 
12 years. Officers serving at the time when the treaty was signed must 
undertake to servo at least till the age of 40 and newly appointed officers 
serve for at least 20 years. 
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A frontier guard of 3,000 men voluntarily enlisted is permitted, and in 
addition the number of armed gendarmes, police, customs officials and forest 
guards must not exceed 10,000. 

The maximum authorised armaments and munition supplies are : — 


Rifles or carbines 
Machine guns 
Trench mortars, light 
,, ,, heavy . 

Guns or howitzers 


Per 1000 Munitions 
men. per arm. 

1,150 500 rounds 

15 10,000 ,, 

2 1,000 „ 

2 500 „ 

3 1,000 


No military or naval aircraft is permitted. 

The manufacture of arms, munitions and war material is only to be 
carried out at one factory under State control. The importation and 
exportation of arms and munitions is prohibited. 

Owing to exceptional circumstances a slight increase in the treaty 
establishment has been authorised, and in 1930 the strength, including 
gendarmeiie and frontier guard, was 1,490 officers, 26,081 other ranks and 
2,527 officials, organised in 8 infantry regiments each of 3 battalions, 3 
cavalry regiments each of 4 squadrons, 8 artillery groups each of 3 batteries, 
3 battalions of engineers and auxiliary services. 

The military budget for 1929-30 amounted to 1,120,000,000 levas 

Under the terms of the treaty Bulgaria has surrendered all warships and 
submarines, but is permitted to maintain on the Danube and along the 
coast 4 torpedo boats and 6 motor boats, now of little value, all without 
torpedoes and torpedo apparatus, for police and fishery protection duties. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. Land is held in abso- 
lute freehold by the owners and there is a land tax. The communes hold 
pasture-land and wood-land in perpetuity and pay no rent, and over such 
lands the members of the communes have grazing and wood-cutting rights. 

About two-thirds of the population are engaged in agriculture, most of 
them being small proprietors holding from one to six acres. The methods 
of cultivation are primitive, but machinery is being gradually introduced. 

The total area of Bulgaria is 10,314,620 hectares, or 25,786,550 acres; 
of this the cultivated area is 3,716,070 hectares, or 9,182,409 acres, and 
the forest aiea 2,881,264 hectares, or 7,203,160 acres (841,100 hectares 
belonging to the State and 1,516,162 hectares to the municipalities). 

The area and yield of cereals for 2 years is given as follows • — 


Cereals 

1929 

1930 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Wheat 1 

Rye 

Barley ... 

Oats 

Maize 

Total (Including all others) 

Acres 

2, 647, .825 
531,879 
567,650 
883,472 
1,960,162 

Metuc tons 
903,378 
186,369 
204,288 
136,667 
939,732 

Acres 

2,992,442 

686,967 

681,142 

843,377 

1,716,952 

Metric tons 
1,585,936 
843,673 
411,595 
144,679 
865,207 

6,421,836 

2,514,717 

6,729,070 

8,511,991 


A A 2 
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Fruit grows in abundance, especially in the neighbourhood of Kustendil. 
The area under vines was 200,000 acres in 1929, and the vintage about 

19.800.000 gallons. Cotton in 1929 yielded 9,384 quintals, and in 1930, 
9,707 quintals from 13,405 acres and 18,715 acres respectively. Sugar pro- 
duction in 1929 was 35,877 metric tons, the area under beet being nearly 

50.000 acres ; 14,908 acres were under rose cultivation in 1928, producing 
390,208 flasks of essence; in 1929 the area was 14,151 acres. Tobacco 
area in 1929, 86,025 acres, yield, 21,971,772 kilos; 1930 yield 11,980,686 
kilos from 78,800 acres. In 1929, the production of silkworm cocoons 
amounted to 2,378,642 kilos valued at 190,291,360 levas; in 1928, the 
production was 1,971,672 kilos valued at 167,612,000 levas. 

According to the census of December 31, 1926, there were in Bulgaria 
8,739,803 sheep. 

Industry is not much developed, though the State encourages industrial 
enterprise. On January 1, 1930, there weio 1,158 ‘encouraged’ under- 
takings in operation. Mining development has been slow. The country is 
rich in coal ; theie are thiee State mines (at Bernik, Bobovdovl and 
Maritza), and several privately-owned mines. Total coal production in 1928, 
1,430,326 metric tons, of which 1,239,398 tons came from State mines and 
190,928 tons from privately-owned mines, compared with 1,651,819 tons 
(1,444,604 tons from state mines and 207,215 tons from ymvate mines) in 
1929. The following were the principal minerals in 1929 in metric tons 
(figures for 1928 in parentheses)* — copper, 31,370 (10,913); lead, 3,983 
(1,324) ; zinc, 1,925 (2,340); zinc-lead, 11,306 (14.762); lead-copper, 9,923 
(8,787) ; aluminium 3,613 (2,742) ; salt, 3,653 (4,108). 

Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years : — 

i ~~ ^ ~ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


— 

1920 

1027 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports . 

Exports . 

1,000 leva 
<.,240,883 
( 5,(517,(501 

1,000 leva 
6,128,942 
6,627,145 

1 000 leva 
7,040,935 
6,231,247 

1,000 leva 
8,234,633 
6,397,061 1 

1,000 leva 
4,689,725 
6,191,140 


The following table shows the trade by principal countries for 2 years : — 



i 

Imports 

Exports 


1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

United Kingdom , 

1,000 leva 
729,649 

1,000 leva 
875,999 

1,000 leva 
100,096 

1,000 leva 
127,568 

Austria . , . 

686,168 

310,850 

801,684 

477,899 

Belgium . 

228,928 

1,840,128 

1 10,089 

294,859 

303,142 

German} . 

1,065,460 

1,911,704 

1,620,598 

France . 

676,814 

424,918 

828,998 

320,746 

Italy 

890,960 

623,372 

670,372 

614,141 

Turkey . . . , 

188,437 

98,903 

161,217 

79,907 

United States 

271,901 

86,488 

107,014 

63,620 

Greece , 

94,215 

47,968 

485,426 

273,090 

Rumania . 

589,116 

866,664 

27,044 

22,901 

Hungary . 

193,737 

88,797 

173,020 

285,927 

Netherlands . . 

203,777 

137,860 

91,020 

207,360 

Czechoslovakia 

746,919 

430,061 

804,805 

895,718 

Switzerland . 

209,637 

182,323 • 

133,995 

261,573 
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The following were the most important articles of import and export 
for 2 years ; — 


Imports | 

Exports 

Articles 

1929 

1930 j 

Articles 

! 1929 

1930 

Textiles . 

Metals . . 

Oils and fats . 

Skins . . . 

RePin, mineral oils 
Machinery . , 

1,000 leva 
2,573,125 
1,284,201 
203,784 
.308,122 
308,237 
1,187,695 

1,000 leva' 
1,271,518 
777,9-20 
128,309 1 
169,202 1 
278,225 1 
649,988 

Tobacco 

Attar of Roses 
Maize . 

Eggs . 
Cocoons 

Silk 

1,000 leva 
. 2,896,251 

. 266,804 

.390,283 
. 734, .539 

. 188.386 

. i 5,367 

1,000 leva 
2,654,288 
194,402 
.537,870 
887,282 
71,890 
6,910 


Total trade between United Kingdom and Bulgaria (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1 

1920 

1927 

1 

1928 

192<) 

1930 

Imports from Bulgaria into U K. 
Exports to Bulgaiia fiom U.K. . 

£ 

110,852 

883,515 

£ 

69,554 ' 
924,351 

£ 

73,104 

914,038 

105,822 

853,334 

£ 

89,939 

433,861 


Shipping and Gommunioations. 

The number of vessels entered at all the Black Sea ports of Bulgaria in 
1920 was 5,610 of 1,840,566 tons; number of vessels cleared, 5,607 of 
1,843,982 tons. At all the Danube ports there entered, in 1929, 12,707 
vessels of 2,569,856 tons ; and cleared, 12,708 vessels of 2,569,473 tons. 

In 1929, there wore in Bulgaria 4,643 miles of State roads, and 4,980 
miles of communal roads ; total : 9,623 miles of road. 

In 1929, Bulgaria had 1,515 miles of railway of ordinary gauge and 298 
miles of narrow gauge ; total, 1,813 miles. All the lines belong to the State, 
which works them Railways connect Sofia with the general European system. 
In 1929, there were 32 miles of electric tramways. 

There were, in 1929, 578 post offices. Total correspondence handled, 
48,472,398 letters and postcards, 1,063,568 parcels. Length of telegraph 
line (excluding line belonging to the railways) in 1929, 1 406 miles ; number 
of offices, 570 ; number of mtsssges, 3.351,138. In 1929 there were 548 
telephone stations ; length of line, 7,854 miles, number of conversations, 
52,393,104, of which 21,999 were international. 

Honey and Credit. 

There is a National Bank of Bulgaria, with headquarters at Sofia and 
branches in the difi'erent towns of Bulgaria ; its capital is 100,000,000 leva, 
provided by the State, and it has authority to issue both gold notes and 
silver notes. On February 23, 1931, it had in hand 1,461,853,000 leva in 
gold and silver, and reserves of 1,184,174,000 leva. The note circulation 
•on the same date was 3,070,232,000 leva. There is a State Agricultural 
Bank for making advances on personal security. A law passed by the 
Bulgarian National Assembly on December 28, 1921, authorises the estab- 
lishment of a Bulgarian International Bank for facilitating and encouraging 
international trade. The original capital of this bank is to be 75,000,000 
leva, of which 30,000,000 leva are to be apportioned to the Bulgarian 
National Bank and the Bulgarian Agricultural Bank, and the remainder to 
foreign banks and organisations. 
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Deposits in the 608 Postal Savings Banks of Bulgaria during 192^ 
amounted to 428,500,000 leva, and withdrawals to 414,000,000 leva, the 
balance to the credit of depositors at December 31, 1929, being 448,400,000 
leva. There were 762,067 depositors (1925). 

There are a few Bulgarian gold coins, of the value of 100, 20, and 10 leva 
(francs), but the gold circulation is supplied by foreign 10 and 20 franc 
pieces. There are silver coins of i lev, and 1 lev, 2, and 5 leva (francs) ; 
nickel coins of 2J, 6, 10, and 20 stotinki (centimes) ; the notes of the 
National Bank circulate at par. The lem has been stabilised at 92 leva to 
1 gramme of fine gold, or 673*659 leva = IZ. 

The metric system is in general use. On April 1, 1916,% the Gregorian 
Calendar came into force in Bulgaria. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Bulgaria in Great Britain. 

Enmxj Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Pantcho Hadji- 
Misheff. Appointed October 16, 1924. 

Military AttacM. — Col. Theodor Radeff. 

First Secretary —Dumtn A. Naoumoff. 

2. Of Great Britain in Bulgaria. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — S. P. P. Waterlow, 
C.B.E, Appointed October 12, 1929. 

Third Secretary. — E. Crowe. 

Military AttachL — Major B. J. O’Leary. 

Naval AttoLcM. — Capt. R. B. Ramsay. 

Consul. — T. C. Rapp, M.C. 

There are Consular representatives at Sofia, Varna, and Bourgas, 

Books of Reference concerning Bulgaria. 

Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. Annual Senes. London. 

La Bulgaiie Coiitemporaine. Edited by the Bulgarian Ministry of Commerce and 
Agriculture. Brussels, 1906. Eng. Tran$. Bulgaria of To-day. London, 1907. 

Le Guide Sam. An economic account of the Levant countries. Pans, Annual. 

Report of the International Commission to inquire into the Causes and Conduct of the 
Balkan War. Washington, 1914. 

Index des anciens livres bulgares (1802-1877). Sofia, 1923. 

Aneel (J.), L’Unit6 de la politique bulgare (1870-1919). Paris, 1920. Pouples et 
Nations des Balkans. Pari**, 1926. 

Antonojff (B.), Bulgarien, a.d. 679-1917. Berlin, 1917. 

Rouaguef (G.),Hi8toire du peuple bulgare depuisles origines jusquA nos lours. Paris, 1909. 

Buchan (J.) (Editor), Bulgaria and Romania. (The Nations of To-day.) London, 1924. 

Buxton (N.) and Leese (C. L.), Balkan Problems and European Peace. London, 1919. 

Entohejff (Q.), Die Industrie Bulgarieus. Zurich and Leipzig, 1915 

Forbes (N.) and Others, The Balkans. Oxford, 1915. 

Fox (P.), Bulgaria. London, 1915. — The Balkan Peninsula. London, 1915. 

Garnet (Lucy), Balkan Home Life. London, 1917. 

Grothe (H.), Bulgarien. Bin Beitrag rur Landeskunde. Vienna, 1921. 

Guirin Songeon (R. P ), Histoire de la Bnlgane. Paris, 1013. 

Honotaux (G.), La Guerre des Balkans et L'Burope, 1912-13. Paris, 1914. 

Ishirkoff (A.), Bulgarien; Land und Leute. Leipzig, 1917. 

Jvanoff (J.), Les Bulgares'*devant le Congr6s de la Paix Bern, 1919. 

Lamouche (Leon), La Bulgaria. Paris 1922. 

Logio (G. C.), Bulgaria: Problems and Politics. London, 1919. 

Mikhoff (S.). La Bulgarie et son Peuple. Lausanne, 1918. 

Miller (W.), The Balkans. In “Story of the Nations ” series. London, 1898.—Travel» 
and Politics in the Near East. London, 1898. 

Mishew (D.), The Bulgarians in the Past. Lausanne. 1919. 

Pasvolsky{h ), Bulgaria’s Economic Position. Washington, 1930. 

Popoff (Kin I Q.), La Bulgarie Economique (1879-1911). Sofia, 1920.— La Bulgaria 
Cooperative. Sofia, 1927. 
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Protitch (A.)i Guide travers la Bulgaria. Sofia, 1023. 

Rankin (R.), The Inner History of the Balkan War. London, 1914. 

RiMoff (D.), Die Bulgareu in ihren historischen, ethnographischen und politischen 
Grenzen. Leipzig, 1917. 

Sakazov (Ivan), Bulgarische Wirtschaftgeachichte. Berlin, 1929. 

Schevtll (F.), A History of the Balkan Peninsula from the earliest times to the present 
day. New York, 1922. 

Schurman (J. G.), The Balkan Wars, 1912-1913. Princetown, 1915. 

Histoire de Bulgarie (1878-1912). Pans, 1924. 

Stephanov (C ) The Bulgarians and Anglo-Saxondom. Berne, 1919. 

WeiBs-Bartenstein (W. K.), Bulgariena Volkswirtschaft und ihre Entwicklungsmgo- 
ichkeiten. Berlin, 1918. 


CHILE. 

(Repubuca de Chile.) 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

The Republic of Chile threw off allegiance to the Crown of Spain, con- 
stituting a national government on September 18 , 1810 , finally freeing 
itself fiom Spanish rule in 1818 . By the Constitution which came into 
force on October 18 , 1925 , legislative power is vested in the National 
Congress, consisting of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, both of 
which are nominally elected by direct popular vote, though by a national 
agreement reached by the various political parties in February, 1930 , the 
election scheduled for March 1929 was waived and a Congress, selected by 
the parties, began its sessions in May. The Senate consists of 45 members, 
elected for eight years, who represent 9 provincial groups. Each group elects 
live senators. One-half the Senate is renewable every lour years. The 
Chamber of Deputies consists of 132 members elected by departments or groups 
of departments, one member for every 30,000 inhabitants or fraction of not 
less than 15 , 000 , Electors are all registered citzens of 21 years of age or 
over, who are able to read and write. All voting is by ballot. Congress 
is to be in ordinary session from May 21 to September 18 . The President 
of the Republic is elected for a term of six years, by direct popular vote. A 
retiring President is not re-eligible. In legislation the President has a modified 
veto ; a bill returned to the Chambers with the President's objections may, by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present (a majority of the members being 
present), be sustained and become law. The validity of all elections of Presi- 
dent, Deputies and Senators is determined by a special body called Tribunal 
CalijkadoT^ consisting of five members chosen by lot from among the follow- 
ing: One each from past-presidents or vice-presidents of the Chamber and 
Senate; two from members of the Supreme (3ourt ; and one from members 
of the Court of Appeal of the city where Congress meets. 

President of the Colonel Cailos Ibailez, Assumed office July 

21, 1927. 

The salary of the President is fixed at 120,000 pesos, with 30,000 pesos 
for expenses. 

The President is assisted by a number of Ministers of State, one for each 
ministry, who constitute a Cabinet and who are responsible to him. 
Ministers may speak in Congress but do not vote. 

Local Government. 

For the purposes of local government the Republic is divided into 
Provinces, presided over hy Intendentes ; and the Provinces into Departments, 
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with Gobernadores 2 iS chief officers, appointed by the President. The Depart- 
ments constitute one or more municipal districts each with a council or 
municipality of 5 to 15 members, elected for throe years. The Federal 
Goveiiiment in 1930 took over control of the finances of the 65 Departments, 
to safeguard a loan made to them in New York of 15 million dollars. The 
police is organised and regulated by the President of the Republic at the 
charge of the national treasury. 

Area and Population. 

By the decree of December 30, 1927, Chile was divided into 16 provinces 
and 2 territories (in place of 23 provinces and 1 territory previously existing). 
All provinces except two now extend from the Pacific to the inteinational 
boundary, while the inter-provincial boundaries in most cases now follow 
watersheds instead of rivers, thus confining wdlhiii one province the waters 
of a single system and avoiding jurisdictional disputes. 

In 1884 the provinces of Tarapaca and Tacna-Arica were ceded to Chile by 
Peru. The cession of the latter was originally for ten years, at the end of 
which period a pUhiscite of the province would decide to which country 
it should belong. No pUhiseitc was taken, and the province was occupied 
by Chile. In 1928, after diplomatic relations had been severed between 
Chile and Peru for 17 years, they were resumed, and in February, 1929, 
an agreement was reached whereby 3,281 square miles in Tacna went to 
Peru and Arica to Cliile, the boundary line to run from the mouth of the 
Rio Lluta to Bolivia at 10 kilometres north of the Arica-La Paz railway ; 
this reduced the area of Chile from 293,400 square miles to 290,119 square 
miles; Chile agreed to pay Peru 10,000,000 dollars (U.S.) and to construct 
a mole in the Port of Ariea as well as a Customs House for the railway there. 

The present areas of the various provinces and their populations, as deter- 
mined by the census of 1920 and that of January 1, 1931, are as follows : — 



Area : 

Popula- 

Pop. 


Area , 

Popula- 

Popula- 

Provinces 

Sq. Miles ! tion 1920^ 

1931 

Provinces 


tion 1920 * 

tion 1931 


(1930) 

(Census) 

(Census)' 


(1930) 

(Census) 

(Census) 

Arica* 

5,954 

26,000 

30,107 

Concepcidn . 

4,334 ! 

290,807 

326,711 

Tarapacd . 

16,438 

128,465 

113.215 

BloWo. 

6,485 ' 

165,781 

180,402 

Antofagasta 

46,646 

172,330 

171,129 

Cantln. 

9,822 

812,966 

382,643 

Atacama . ( 

30,750 

48,413 

! 01,860 1 

Valdivia 

10,146 

186,755 

235,359 

Coquimbo . ' 

15,048 

176,041 

196,415 

Chllo6 . 

12,061 ; 

177,662 

123,043 

Aconcagua | 

6,056 

422,085 

458,189 ' 

Territories: 

1 



Santiago . 

6,183 

718,336 

965,222 ' 

Aysen 

49,830' 

1,600 

9,541 

Colchagua. 

6,865 

282,301 

285,767 

Magallanes 

46,430 ; 

28,960 

87,985 

Talca , . ‘ 

5,622 

202,453 

217,447 


1 j 



Maule . I 

0,01.3 

' 205,603 

1 108,655 





Nuble 

6,098 

223,731 

1 

231,287 

Total . 

1 

290,119 ' 

3,742,799 

4,264,819 


' Population in 1920 of the present areas as revised in 1927. 
‘ Estimating population which passed to Peru. 


Many islands to the north, west, and south belong to Chile. The coast- 
line is about 2,485 miles in length. 

In 1885 the population numbered 2,627,320; in 1896, 2,712,145; in 
1907, 3,249,279 ; of the 8,763,799 shown by the last census (that of 1920, 
which included Tacna, since handed over to Peru), 1,866,827 were males and 
1,887,972 females. Of the total population in 1920 46*60 per cent, were 
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urban. The great majority of the population is of European origin. The 
indigenous inhabitants are of three branches, the Fuegians, mostly nomadic, 
living in or near Tierra del Fuego ; the Aramanians (101,118) in the valleys 
or on the western slopes of the Andes ; the Changos, who inhabit the northern 
coast region and work as labourers. The total number of foreigners included 
in the census of 1920 was 120,436, as against 184,524 in 1907. 

The two leading cities, with census population in 1931, are Santiago; 
638,144, and Valparaiso, 191,494 ; Vina del Mar has 52,871. Other towns 
with population as estimated in 1929 (census figures of 1920 in parentheses) 
arc: —Concepcion, 70,645 (64,074); Iquique, 36,547 (37,421); Talca, 37,033 
(36,079) ; Chilian, 31,902 (30,881) ; Antofagasta, 84,221 (51,581); Temuco, 
44,000 (28,546) ; Magallanes, 32,268 (27,000); Talcaguano, 39,770 (22,084); 
Valdivia, 39,905 (26,854). 

Births in 1929, 176,030 ; marriages, 42,004; deaths, 110,066 ; immi- 
grants arrived, 37,988 ; departures, 33,811. 

Religion. 

The Roman Catholic religion was maintained by the State, but in 1925 
tlie church was disestablished. There is one archbishop (Santiago), 10 
bishops, and four vicars apostolic. There were in 1928, 595 churches and 
chapels. 

Education. 

Education is gratuitous and at the cost of the State, and since August 26, 
1920, compulsory for at least six years in the cities and four years in the 
rural districts. A decree issued February, 1928, makes it compulsory for 
all children between the ages of 7 and 15. There were in 1929, 3,629 public 
and private primary schools with 434,124 pupils, and 9,856 teachers. In 
1928, 6 public normal schools had 1,447 pupils and 200 teacliers ; 151 public 
and private secondary schools Lad 49,291 pupils and 2,438 teachers; 12 
public commercial schools had (1928) 183 teachers and 3,715 pupils. Pro- 
fessional and secondary instruction is provided in the State University of 
Chile, with 2,700 students in 1928, the Catholic University (2,000 students 
in 1927), the National Institute of Santiago, and in the lyceums and 
colleges established in the capitals of provinces, and in some departments. 
A school of technology was opened at Valparaiso (Universidad Industrial de 
Valparaiso). There are besides agricultural schools, schools of mines, and pro- 
fessional schools. Education expenditures in 1929 took 160,546,991 pesos. 

There are 562 newspapers and journals published in Chile, including 85 
dailies and 120 weeklies. 


Justice and Crime. 

There are, in addition to a High Court of Justice in the capital, 
eight Courts of Appeal distributed over the Republic, Tribunals of First 
Instance in the departmental capitals, and second class judges in the 
subdelegations. In 1928, 208,112 persons were arrested, including 109,264 
for drunkenness; on December 31, 1928, there were 33,882 inmates in the 
prisons, including 27,870 men and 6,012 women. 

The police force (1928) included 16,671 officers and men. 

Finance. 

In recent years the revenue and expenditure were as follows (40 pesos 
= £1) 
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Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1926 

1927 

1928 

£ 

18,879,160 

22,608,244 

25,625,000 

£ 

22,362.628 

24,828,180 

24,667,500 

1929 

1980 

1931‘ 

£ 

80,888,760 

28,320,288 

25,990,434 

£ 

29,748,360 

28,287,258 

25,978,998 


‘ Estimates. 


Estimated revenue and expenditure for 1931 were : — 


Revenue 

Pesos 

Expenditure 

Pesos 

From fiscal properties 
National services 

Nitrate and iodine revenue 
Import duties 

Income tax . 

Miscellaneous 

Other revenues . 

29,412,890 

83,991,942 

196.000. 000 

296.000. 000 
123,500,000 
270,969,556 

80,743,000 

Finance and debt service . 
Education .... 
War Office .... 
Navy . 

Interior .... 

Miscellaneous 

517,654,569 

131,498,112 

90,622,194 

89,668,282 

160,729,740 

76,568,827 

Less reducliens . 

1,056,636,714 

15,476,800 

Total .... 

1,039,617,387 

Total . 

1,041,159,914 


On December 31, 1930, the Governments own foreign debt totalled 
2,528,251,198 pesos and internal debt, 437,834,954, total, 2,966,086,162 
pesos. In addition it guaranteed internal debts totalling 49,713,500 ])cso8 
and assumed responsibilities for foreign debts amounting to 1,159,088,443, a 
total of indirect liabilities of 1,208,801,943 pesos. 

Service of the national debt, which took 27 per cent, of the national 
revenue in 1927 had been reduced, by refunding and other methods, to 22*8 
per cent, in 1930. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The Chilian Army is a national militia in which all able-bodied 
citizens are obliged to serve. Liability extends from the 20th to the 
50th year, inclusive. Recruits are called up in their 20th year, and are 
trained for one and a half years. Afterwards they serve for 12 years in 
the reserve of the active army, after which they belong till the completion 
of their 60th year to the second reserve. The latter is organised as a 
second-line army. 

Chile is divided into 4 zones or military districts, each of which 
furnishes a complete division on mobilisation. The army is organised 
in 4 divisions and 1 cavalry division, comprising : 16 regiments and 3 
infantry battalions, 9 cavalry regiments, 6 regiments and 6 artillery groups, 
1 engineering regiment and 5 engineering battallions, 6 battallions of railway 
troops and 2 aviation groups. The total strength of the active army in 1927 
was 1,430 officers and 20,950 other ranks. 

The infantry are armed with the Chilian Mauser rifle (1895), calibre 7 mm., 
and the cavalry with a carbine of similar pattern and lance. The field 
artillery are armed with Q. F. Krupp guns. 

In December, 1918, an Air Force was formed under British instruction, 
with a nucleus of 14 seaplanes and 80 aeroplanes purchased in Great Britain. 

Navy. 

The principal vessels of the Chilian fleet are as follows : — 
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Name 

•§ 

1 

rtH 

a 1 s 

III 

Main Armament 

t| 

III 

a'S 

§ a 


.2 a 

Q <U 

^ 3 

<1 



|Wi2 

1* 

Battleship . 








Almirante Latorre . . 
Coast Defence Vessel : 

1918 

28,000 

9 

1014-in.; 146-in.; 23-iu. 

4 

87,000 

28 

Gapitan Prat .... 

1890 

6,900 

12 

4 9*4.m. ; 8 4*7-ln . 

2 

12,000 

18 3 

Armoured Cruiser 
O’Higgins 

Protected Cruisers • 

1897 

8,500 

7 

4 8-in.; lOe-in ; 12 3-in. 

2 

16,000 

21-5 

Blanco Encalada . . 

1893 

4,420 

— 

2 8-in.; 10 6-in. 

5 

14,600 

22-0 

Ministro Zenteno . 

1896 

3,600 

— 

8 6-m ; 6 8-in. 

8 

7,500 

20-0 

Chacabuco .... 

1898 

4,500 

— 

2 C-in.; 104 7 in.; 5 8-in. 

5 

15,600 

24-0 


The Almirante Latorre served in the British Fleet during the war as the 
Canada, and she is now being refitted and modernised at Devoiiport Dock- 
yard under a contract between the Chilian Government and the Admiralty. 
There are 11 large destroyers, all built in England, 9 submarines, and various 
training and auxiliary vessels. A submarine depot ship, the Araucano, and 
two oil tankers were completed in British yards in 1930. The general 
efficiency of the personnel of the Navy appears to be high; the active strength 
at present is about 8,000. 

Six British naval officers and one air officer are at present lent to the 
Chilean Navy in connexion with the re-organisation of training in certain 
branches. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

There are three zones in Chile — the arid zone in the north, which for 
many years has furnished the world’s entire supply of natural nitrate of 
soda, 90 per cent, of its iodine and 18 per cent, of copper consumed ; the 
agricultural zone in the centre ; and the forest zone in the south. Mining 
in the north and agriculture in the centre are the principal occupations. 
Total area of agricultural land (1927) is 59,038,055 acres ; of forest land, 
11,231,685 acres; of fruit trees and vines, 273,907 acres; of meadows, 
32,557,067 acres. Number of farms in 1930, 210,736 with an average value 
of 28,800 pesos. Chile produces annually large quantities of cereals, besides 
excellent wine (3,797,450 litres exported in 1929, chiefly to Germany and 
Belguim), fruit, and vegetables. Capital invested in vineyards, 1928, was 
414,000,000 pesos Tobacco output from 7,385 acres in 1929 was 6,290,700 
kilos. The principal crops of the harvest for 3 years are shown as follows : — 



Acreage 

1 Produce in Metric Cwts, 


1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1 

1 1928 

i 

1929 

1930 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats . 

Maize 
Haricots . 
Peas , 
Potatoes . 
Vines 

1,680,706 

169,900 

157,004 

61,747 

116,000 

26,599 

92,667 

189,428 

1,665,862 

188,186 

218,897 

111,645 

157,626 

48,616 

107,817 

200,101 

1,707,891 

188,983 

236,143 

108,811 

168,876 

46,845 

108,749 

194,400 

8.830.200 
1,261,600 

980.800 

721.800 

782.800 
191,200 

4.296.200 
67,950,7111 

8,077,423 

1,331,589 

1,084,168 

710,299 

762,885 

165,709 

4,342,785 

76,023,1051 

10,083,786 

1,539,602 

1,510,211 

815,006 

808,299 

240,139 

4,824,876 


r UallODs. 
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On December 31, 1925, the live stock ot Chile comprised 323,581 horses, 
27,364 asses 40,187 mules, 1,918,433 cattle, 4,093,872 sheep, 357,033 goats, 
and 246,636 pigs. 

Dairy farms and the production of butter and cheese are on the increase. 
In Patagonia and Tien a del Fuego large tracts of country are devoted to 
sheep-farming; wool exports, 1929, 10,668 tons. Extensive natural forests 
are found, the largest in the provinces of Valdivia (1,963,172 acres), Llan- 
quihue (1,971,656 acres), and Chilo6 (371,510 acres). 

The wealth of the country, however, consists chiefly in its minerals, 
especially in the northern provinces of Atacama and Tarapac^. The metals 
obtained are gold, silver, copper (Chile is the world’s second largest producer 
of copper), cobalt, lead (2,372 tons exported in 1929), and manganese; the 
non-metallic substances being coal, nitrate, borate, salt, sulphur, and guano. 
Production of gold in 1929 was 28,806 ounces ; of silver, 1,436,719 ounces ; 
of bar copper 303,190 metric tons, of which 91,949 were expoitrd. Iron-ore 
deposits are found in the provinces of Atacama and of Coquimbo, estimated 
at over 1,000,000,000 tons. Exports now exceed 1,000,000 tons annually 
(1,668,081 tons in 1929, piiiicipally by the Bethlehem Street Corporation which 
operates the largest mine at El Tofo). Coal production in 1929 1,401,200 tons. 
Reserves total 2,000,000,000 metric tons, mostly low in thermal units. 

Nitrate of soda, or ‘salitre,’ is Chile’s most important article of export 
and a substantial source of governmental revenue. It is found in the 
section of the desert of Atacama, known locally as the ‘pampa salitrera,^ a 
territory comprising an area of some 500 miles in length, lying between 
latitude 15® and 26® south, and situated at an elevation above sea level of 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. There are 152 nitrate works or oficiuas with a 
productive capacity of 58,136,000 quintals; 32 were in operation in 1930. 
On July 21, 1930, the Government set up the Chilean Nitrate Company, 
“ Cosach/’ with a 60-year charter, into which all nitrate companies are to be 
merged. In lieu of former export duties, “Cosach” will pay the Govern- 
ment 180,000,000 pesos in 1931. Production, 1928, 3,164,800 tons, e xports, 
2,832,900 tons ; production, 1929, 3,237,594 tons, exports, 2,841,900 ^ons. 

In 1925 Chile had 7,068 manufacturing e.stablishments, using raw 
materials to the value of 823,864,100 pesos, which were manufactured 
into merchandise to the value of 1,493,252,043 pesos. The number of 
employees and operators was 89,278, and their wages and salaries 
215,149,851 pesos. These establishments represented a capital value of 
1,802, 053,196 paper pesos. Number of manufacturing establishments in 1927, 
9,093. 


Commerce. 


Imports and exports (including re-exports and including bullion and 
specie). 1 peso = 18c^. for 1925 ; for subsequent years 1 peso == Qd. ; — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 > 

Itnports . . j 
Exports . . j 

fi 

32,316,844 

41,863,473 

£ 

26,824,770 

42,241,669 

£ 

30,000,855 

49,106,727 

£ 

40,439,094 

57,593,153 

£ 

34.950.000 

33.200.000 


* Provisional. 


The following table shows in pesos the principal imports and exports for 
1928 and 1929 (1 peso ■■ 6c?.) ; — 
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Imports 

Exports 


1928 1 1929 

1 1928 1 1929 

Coal and coke . . 
Petroleum . . . 

ISugar 

Paper 

Automobiles 

Coflee, tea and mat6 
Textiles, exclusive 
of jute bagging 

Pesos ; Pesos 
5,462,092 1 5,132,206 
56,848,571 1 48,996,766 
55,480,392 i 65,827,195 
17,353,734 ' 30,520,960 
55, 223, 503 65,118,321 
47,178,287 , 41,041,326 

160,030,533 '331,181,198 

Nitrate . . . 
Iodine .... 
Wool .... 
Copper,all forms. 
Boiax .... 
Meats (fresh, iro- 
zen, salted . . | 

Pesos 1 Pesos 
935,281,334 j 965,860,181 
08,170,021 , 80,451, 2<I0 
52,460,291 ' 56,254,857 
623,130,916 ' 958,326,608 
10,047,947 1,107,840 

17,473,902 1 21,169,200 

i 


In 1929, the imports of gold and silver currency and bullion amounted to 
564,167 pesos. Exports of currency and bullion in 1929 totalled 978,387 pesos. 

Foreign trade of Chile in gold pesos equal to Qd. : — 



laipoits from 

Exports to 


1028 

1020 

1928 

1929 

Great Britain . 
Germany 

United States 

France . 

Belgium 

Peru 

Argentina 

Italy 

Spam 

Holland . 

Japan 

India 

212,477,552 

167,189,106 

868,912,175 

58,038,282 

03,349,324 

04,678,370 

51,487,846 

89,027,079 

10,465,498 

11,610,130 

9,881,189 

58,285,699 

286,041,734 

240,918,808 

520,523,098 

71,003,040 

70,388,033 

81,255,314 

75,090,277 

62,693,472 

16,080,244 

10,251,772 

12,480,197 

57,138,895 

674,552,070 

184,087,879 

060,807,849 

108,326,807 

65,939.771 

9,903,257 

86,995,018 

44,431,028 

4,808,965 

86,669,794 

24,456,620 

3,283,747 

806,464,111 

197,711,368 

582,460,996 

140,501,450 

68,201,633 

0,460,999 

88,642,088 

40,958,985 

1,528,312 

24,841,427 

11,976,474 

2,088,056 

Total, all countr.es 

1,196,200,000 

1 

1,617,563,701 

1,947,800.000 

2,293,726,138 

) 


Customs revenue in 1928, 668,965,652 pesos; in 1929, 696,751,436 pesos. 
Nitrate taxes, 1928, furnished 290,025,279 pesos (28*44 percent, of national 
revenue); m 1929, 299,782,473 pesos (23*65 per cent, of revenue). 

The chief imports into, and domestic exports from, the United Kingdom 
(Board of Tiade Returns) from and to Chile in two years, were as follows (but 
of the metal imports here given large quantities are really from Bolivia) : — 


Imports 

1928 

1929 

Exports 

1928 

1929 

Nitrates . . . 

brozeii Mutton . 
Copper . . . 

Tin ore ... 
Wool .... 
Barley .... 

£ 

727,770 

1,044,725 

3,263,829 

629,369 

1,724,210 

380,176 

£ 

733,625 

951,212 

4,066,662 

1,796,825 

1,207,296 

253,659 

Cottons . . . 

' Woollens . , . 

Iron and Steel . 

' Coal .... 

Machinery . . 

1 Eleckical Goods 

£ 

897,794 

296,292 

574,311 

88,650 

305,990 

205,827 

£ 

1,482,740 

648,082 

739,204 

29,136 

442,527 

256,481 


Total trade between Chile and United Kingdom for 6 years (Board of 
Trade figures) : — 


- 

1926 

1927 1 

■ 1028 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Chile to U.K. 
Exports to Chile from U.K. . 

£ 

7,768,707 

5,606,023 

£ 1 
7,461,782 1 
5,183,388 i 

1 £ 

9,103,716 

6,127,719 

^ 1 
10,615,169 
9,195,855 

£ 

7,846,940 

6,962,703 
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Shipping and Navigation. 

The commercial shippiog of Chile consisted, in 1930, of 124 steamers, 
motor-driven vessels and sailing vessels of 93,394 tons net. A project to 
combine all Chilean companies into one, with a capital of 39,000,000 pesos 
was started by the Government in 1930, The shipping entered and cleared 
at the ports of Chile in foreign trade in 1929 was as follows : Entered, 1,083 
vessels of 4,373,392 tons ; cleared, 1,092 vessels of 3,496,607 tons. 

Communications. 

In 1930, there were in Chile 24,414 miles of highways, of which 20,045 
miles were earth roads, 3,878 miles of sand and clay or giavel, 368 miles of 
macadam and 37 miles of concrete or asphalt. Only 37 miles can be called 
first-class and 358 second-class. About 16,000 are fit for motor traffic. 
There were (1930) about 30,000 automobiles and 12,000 trucks and motor- 
buses ; imports in 1929 furnished one-quarter of the total or 10,075. There 
are 851 miles of navigable river, and 497 miles of navigable lakes. 

The length of State Railway lines amounted in 1928 to 3,425 miles ; 
private railway lines, principally British-owned, to 1,821 miles, making a 
total of 5,246 miles. (Total, 1929, 6,752 miles). State Railway lines are : — 
Arica-La Paz Railway, (Chilean section) 128 miles ; North Longitudinal 
Railway, 442 miles ; Central North Line, 1,078 miles; Central South Line, 
1,739 miles; and Puente Alto-Valcan Railway, 38 miles, making a total of 
3,425 miles. The Government has 70 per cent, ownership of the Chilean 
Transandine Line, State-owned lines produced a profit in 1929 of 48,227,007 
pesos. Electrification of the railways was commenced in 1921 on the line 
between Valparaiso and Santiago, a distance of 115 miles. Aviation is 
highly developed between interior points and abroad. 

The 890 post-offices and agencies dispatched in 1928, 100,992,120 postal 
pieces. 

The length of telegraph lines at the end of 1928 was 19,808 miles (12,011 
miles Government and 8,597 miles private). In 1927, there were 427 
Government offices, which sent 2,895,000 messages, and 569 private offices, 
which sent 2,203,346 messages. The length of telephone line was 47,017 
miles. Number of subscribers, 81,769. The largest telephone company is 
the American-owned Chile Telephone Company vihich operates iu Santiago, 
Wparaiso and other cities. 

A chain of wireless stations along the coast for shore-to-ship transmission 
is operated by the Navy ; stations are at Arica, Antofagasta, Coquimbo, 
Valparaiso, Talcahuano, Valdivia, Puerto Montt, Magallanes (formerly 
known as Punta Arenas), and Quilicura (near Santiago). The first inter- 
national radio station was opened at Quilicura in 1928. A wireless station 
is also being erected on the Juan Fernandez Islands, about 400 miles west 
and south of Valparaiso. There are 3 large broadcasting stations. 

Banking and Credit. 

In August, 1925, the Government established at Santiago the Central 
Bank of Chile, with (1930) 90,832,000 pesos paid up capital, which should 
have the right of issuing a new peso, value 6c?., to be the basis of a new 
national currency. The Central Bank commenced operations on January 11, 
1926, and gold payments were re-established, Chilean and foreign banks 
established in Chile are required to become shareholders. Of the 10 directors, 

3 are appointed by the President of the Republic, 2 by the Chilean banks, 

1 by the foreign banks and 4 by business, labour and agricultural organiza- 
tions. On February 6, 1931, the Central Bank had gold amounting to 
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61,609,000 pesos and deposits abroad, 266,653,000 pesos; bank notes in 
circulation weie 296,433,000 pesos. 

There are 279 banking establishments in Chile. Their joint paid-up 
capital and reserve funds amounted on December 31, 1928, to 580,771,927 
pesos, Chilean banks had 448,825,427 pesos, or 77 28 per cent., and foreign 
banks, 131,946,546, or 22*72 per cent. There are also 3 land banks which 
lend money secured as a first charge on landed property and repayable at 
fixed periods. The State Mortgage Bank reported December 31, 1929, loans 
to farmers outstanding of 123,128,000 pesos. The two institutions which 
specialised in savings accounts, the National Savings Bank of Chile, and 
the Savings Bank of Santiago, were amalgamated in 1927, under the name 
of the former institution. At the National Savings Bank of Chile (Caja 
Nacional de Ahorros), including branches, on December 81, 1929, the 
savings deposits amounted to 228,400,000 pesos ; total deposits, 497,500,000 
pesos. The total deposits in Chilian savings banks on December 31, 1928, 
was 254,045,693. 

Money^ Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit is the gold PesOf containing 0*188057 grammes of 
fine gold, worth Qd. sterling. £1 sterling therefore equals 40 gold pesos. 
It has been stabilized at this figure since October, 1925. Only gold coins 
of 20, 40 (called the ‘condor’ and equal to the £ sterling), 50 and 100 
pesos are minted. The stability of the currency is the concern of the 
Central Bank. The law also provides for silver coins of 5, 2 and 1 pesos, 
and nickel coins of 0*20, 0*10 and 0*05 pesos. Actually the currency in 
circulation is chiefly paper issued by the Banco Central in lieu of gold, in 
denominations of 1,000, 500, 100, 50, 10, 5 and 2 pesos. Coins in circulation 
are 2 and 1 peso in silver, and 20, 10 and 5 centavos in nickel. 

The metric system has been legally established in Chile since 1865, but 
the old Spanish weights and measures are still in use to some extent. 
Greenwich time has been adopted in place of Chilian time. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Chile in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Sehor Don Enrique Villegas. 

Minister -Counsdlor . — Don Manuel Salinas. 

Secretaries. — Luis Renard, Carlos Nieto del Rio and Alfredo Condon. 

Commercial Ccninsellor. — Jorge Buchanan. 

Naval Attach^. — Commander Alberto Obrecht. 

Military and Air Attachi. — Major Andres Sosa-Fuentes. 

Commercial Attache. — Santiago Monk, 

Consul-General in London, — Vicente Echeverria. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool (C.G.), Nottingham, Queenstown, Sheffield, 
Southampton and many other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Chile. 

Ambassador. — Sir H. G. Chilton, K.C.M.G. (Appointed July 31, 1930). 

Secretary.— W . St. C. Roberts, M.C. 

Naval Attach6.—G&.-\}ts.m E. de F. Renouf. 

Military Attache, — Colonel R. E. M. Russell, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Air Attach^, — Wing-Commander E. H. Johnston, O.B.E., D.F.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — E. Murray Harvey, O.B.E., M.C. 

Cormhl-Qeneral sA, Valparaiso. — D. F. S. Filiter. 
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There are Consular representatives at Coquimbo, Antofagasta (C.), Arica 
(V.C,), Caldera, Coronel, Iquiqiie (V.C.), Pisagua (V.G.), Magallanes 
(C.), Santiago (V,C.), Talcahuano (V.C.), Tocopilla, and other centres. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning^ Chile. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuario Bstadistico de la Republica de Chile. Santiago. Annual. 

Memorias presentandas al Gongreso uacional por los Ministros de Estado en los departa- 
mentos de Relaciones Bxtenores, Hacienda, Ac Santiago. 

Chile. Handbook compiled by the International Bureau of American Republics, 
Washington. 1900. 

Smopsis Estadistica y Oeograflca de Chile. Santiago, Annual. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London, Annual. 

Chile F la independencia del Feni 1821-1921. Documentos historicos oficiales. 
Santiago de Chile, 1921. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Anrique (N.) and SUva (L. I.), Ensayo de una Bibliograffa Historica i Geogrdflca de 
Chile. Santiago, 1902. 

A$ta-Buruaga (Piancisco S.), Diccionario Geografico de la Repdblica de Chile. New ed. 
New York, 1899. 

Barroi Arana (Diego), La guerre du Paciflque. Paris, 1882. — Historia General de 
Chile. 16 vols. Completed, 1902. Santiago. 

Beltran tf Rospido (R.), Los Pueblos Hispano-Amencanos en el Siglo XX. 1901-03. 
Madrid, 1004 

Jiroicnitig (W, E.), Chile. In ‘The West Coast Republics of South America.’ London, 
1930. 

Buln€8(G ), Guerra del Paciflco. Santiago, 1915. 

Burgtr (O.), Acht Lehr-und Wandeijahre m Chile. Leipzig, 1909. 

Canto (J. Perez), Chile An Account of its Wealth and Progress. London, 1912. 
Chisholm (A. 8 M ), The Independence of Chile London, 1912. 

Bunker (R ), Wirtschafts.studien aus Sudamenka, speziell ubei Chile. Leipzig, 1910. 
Edwanls (A.), My Native Land. (History, descnpMon and rulturH of Chile ) London, 
1928.— The Dawn (covering the 30 years’ period to 1841). London, 1930 
Elliot (G. E. Scott), Chile Its History and Development. Loudon, 1907. 

Elliott (L. E ), Chile To-day and To-morrow. New York, 1922. 

Guerreentre le Chili, le Peiou et Bolivie en 1879. Paris, 1879. 

Guerra del Paciflco 3 vols Voi 1. Antofagasta a TarapacA. Valparaiso, 1912. 
Vol. 2 Tarapacd a Lima Valparaiso, 1914. Vol 3. OcupaciOn del Peru Vali'araiso, 1919. 

Ouerra, ( J Guillermo), La Soberania Clulena en las Islas al sur del Canal Beagle, 
Santiago, 1917. 

GviV(i)a (f ), Chile prehispano. Published by University of Chile. Santiago, 1929. 
Hancock iA M ), A History of Chile. Chicago, 1898. 

Hanson (B,), Out-of-tlie-Woild Villages of Atacama, London, 1026. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), The Countries of the King's Award. London, 1904. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. [In Stanford's Compendium.] 2iid 
edition. London, 1900. 

(Osker). Chile. Hamburg, 1925. 

Koebel (W. H.), Modern Chile. London, 1913. 

Maitland (Francis J. G.), Chile, its Land and People. London, 1914, 

Markham (C. R ), The War between Chile and Peru, 1879-81. London, 1888. 

Martin (C.), Landeskunde von Chile. 2nd edition. Hamburg, 1923. 

Mariner (Darnel), E.studio de politica comercial Cbilena e Historia ee.onomica nacional. 
2 vols. Santiago, 1923. Histona de Chile. Published by University of Chile. Santiago, 1929. 
Mills (G. J ), Chile. London, 1914. 

Montt (L.), Bibliografla Chilena. Tomo 1, 1780-1811. Santiago, 1918. 

Montebruno (J nlio), Jeografla de America i de Chile. Leipzig, 1909. 

Montenegro (Ernesto), La cuestidn Chileno- Peruana. Exposicidn de hecho.s acerca del 
problerna Chileno-Peruano. Tacna-Anca versus Alsacia y Lorena. Santiago, 1919. 

Ojeda (L. Thayer), Elementos 6tnicos que han mtervenido en la poblaci6n do Chile. 
Santiago, 1919. 

Parker (W. E ), Chileans of To-day. London, 1920. 

Patron (Dui.s R.), Diccionario Jeogrdfico de Chile. Santiago, 1924 
Poirier (E.), Chile en 1908. Santiago, 1909. 

Rosales (R. P. Diego de), Historia General del Reyno de Chile. 3 vols. Valparaiso, 
1877-78. 

Subercaseaux (G ), Monetary and Banking Policy of Chile, London, 1922. 

IPo^emann (E.), Die Wirtschaftsverfaesung der Republik Chile. Munioh, 1913. 

Wright (M. R.), The Republic of Chile. London, 1905. 
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CHINA. 

(Ohung-Hua Min-Kuo, Le . Republic of China.) 

Government. 

On February 12, 1912, Cliina, one of the oldest of Monarchies, became a 
Republic. 

The Chinese Imperial family was of Manchu origin, dating from 1644, and 
was styled Ta ChHng Ch*ao (‘Great Pure Dynasty’). The last Emperor, 
P’u-yi, was the tenth of the line ; but the official genealogy is carried back 
six generations earlier than the real founder, and P’u*yi’s will be the 
sixteenth name in the canonised series of Ta Ch‘ing Emperors. He was 
boin on February 11, 1906, succeeded his uncle the Emperor Kuang-Hsu on 
November 14, 1908, and abdicated on February 12, 1912. On December 1, 
1923, lie was manied. He retained tlie title of Emperor of the Manchu 
Impeiial House up to November 5, 1924 (when it was abolished), together 
with other lights of preferential treatment secured under the Abdication 
Agreement, making P’n-y’i an ordinar}^ citizen of the republic. For account 
of the Revolution of 1911, see Statesman’s Year-Book for 1912, pp. 699- 
701, and for later developments, see Statesman’s Year-Book for 1919, 
pp. 740-41, and the Statesman’s Year Book, 1928, p. 734. 

The present Government at Nanking (March 1931) is a Committee 
Government, representing broadly the “ Kuomintang,” or Nationalist party. 
According to the “Organic law of the Nationalist Government of the 
Republic of China ’’which the Kuomintang promulgated on October 4, 1928, 
the Nationalist Government is to be composed of five Yuan (Councils) — 
Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Examination, and Control. There shall be 
a President and from 12 to 16 State Councillors of the National Government, 
from whom Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the five Councils shall be 
appointed. The Executive Council shall be the highest organ of the National 
Government. It shall establish Ministries to which will be entrusted various 
executive duties, and it may appoint commissions for specified executive 
matters. It may introduce in the Legislative Council Bills on matters 
within its competence. Budgets, amnesties, declarations of wai’, ^eace 
negotiations, conclusions of treaties, and other important international 
matters are to be submitted to the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council shall be the highest legislative organ. It shall 
have power to decide, upon legislation, budgets, amnesties, declarations of 
war, negotiations for peace, the conclusion of treaties, and other important 
international matters. It shall have a President and Vice-President, and 
shall be composed of between 49 and 99 members to bo appointed by the 
National Government at the instance of the President of the Legislative 
Council. The term of office shall be two years, and members shall not 
concurrently be non-political administrative officials of the various organs of 
the Central or local Governments. 

The Judicial Council shall be the highest judicial organ, and shall take 
charge of judicial trial, judicial administration, disciplinary punishment of 
officials, and trial of administrative cases. The granting of pardons, 
reprieves, and restitution of civil rights shall be submitted by the President 
of the Judicial Council to the National Government for approval and action. 

The Examination Council shall be the highest examination organ, and 
shall take charge of examinations and determine qualifications for the public 
service. All public functionaries shall he appointed only after they have 
passed an examination and their qualifications for the public service have 
been determined by the Examination Council. 
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The Control Council shall be the highest supervisory organ, and shall, 
according to law, exercise the powers of impeachment and auditing. It 
shall have a President and Vice-President, and shall be composed of 19 to 29 
members who are to be appointed by the National Government at the 
instance of the President of the Control Council. The security of tenure of 
office by members shall be determined by law, and members shall not 
concurrently hold any office in any organs of Central or local Governments. 

President of the National Government of -Chian g Kai-shek 

(October 10, 1928). 

There is also a Cabinet of Ministers, sworn on December 22, 1930, as 
follows : — 

President of the Administrative Council . — Chiang Kai Shek. 

Minister of Finance. — T. V. Soong. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. C. T. Wang. 

Minister for War . — Ho Ylng-Ching. 

Minister of the Navy . — Admiral Yang Shu-chuang. 

Minister of Industry. — H. H, Rung. 

Minister of Education . — Kao Lu. 

Minister of Railways . — Sun Fo. 

Minister of the Interior . — Liu Shang Ching. 

Minister of Communications . — ^Wang Peh-chun. 

The Ministers are merely the functionaries of the Executive 
Council. There are four other councils, but the five councils themselves are 
subordinate to the ‘‘three conferences ” over which that of the Kuomintang 
is supreme, the system of Government being designed to secure the 
supremacy of the Kuomintang. 

Local Government. 

Under the 1923 constitution, commonly referred to as the Tsao K’un 
Constitution, local areas were divided into two grades, the Province (Sheng) 
and the District {Hsien), The provinces enact laws for provincial self- 
government, such as education, public works, provincial debts, police affairs, 
etc. Both the provinces and districts have local single-chamber assemblies 
elected directly by the citizens. 

Area and Population. 

The following table gives a statement of the area and population of 
the Chinese Republic according to the estimate of the Post Office in 1928 ; — 


The 18 Provinces of 
China Proper 

Area: Bnglieh 
square miles 

Population 

(Estimated) 

Capital 

Chihli .... 

115,800 

84,186,711 

Peiping 

Shantung 

55,970 

80,803,245 

Tsi-nan 

Shansi .... 

81,940 

11,080,827 

T'ai-yuan 

Honan .... 

69,880 

80,881,909 

K’ai-f5ng 

Kiangsu 

88,600 

88,786,064 

Chinkiang 

Anhui . 

54,810 

19,832,665 

Anking 

Kiangsi. 

69,480 

24,466,800 

NanchAng 

Chdkiang . . . I 

36,670 

22,043,800 

Hangchow 

Fukien .... 

46,820 

18,157,791 

Foochow 

Hupeh .... 

71,410 

27,167,244 

Wuchang 

Hunan .... 

88,380 

28,448,279 

Ch’angeha 

Shensi *. . . . 

75,270 

9,465,558 

Sian 

Kansu .... 

125,450 

6,927,997 

Lanchow 

Szechwan . 

218,480 

49,782,810 

Ch’6ngtu 
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The 18 Provinces of 

Area ; English 

Population 

Capital 

China Proper 

square miles 

(Estimated) 

Kwangtung 

99,970 

37,167,701 

Canton 

Kwangsi 

77,200 

12.258,335 

Kuelin 

Kweichow . 

67,160 

11,114,961 

Kuei-yang 

YUnnan 

146,680 

0,839,180 

Yiinnan 

Total .... 

1,634,420 

411,356,867 


New Dominion 




Sinkiang . 

650,340 

2,519,579 

Ui-umchi (Tihwafu) 

Manchuria 3 


— 



Liaoning 

1 363,610 * 

f 

Shenyang 

Kirin 

22,083,434 J. 

Kirin 

Heilungkiang 

TsitsiharHeilungCHsien) 



24,603,013 


Dependencies : — 

1 



Mongolia . 

' 1,367,600 

1,800,000 

Urgai 

Tibet . 

463,200 

2,000,000 

Lhasa 2 

Grand Total 

, 4,279,170 

1 439,759,380 



1 The seat of the Bogdo Khan. The seat of the Dalai Lama. 

8 The three eastern provinces* 4 Population of Shensi in 1928 : 11,665,191. 

Estimates prepared by the Chinese Maritime Customs in 1929 give the 
total of 438,933,373, inclusive of 19,290,000 for Manchuria. The figures 
for Mongolia and Tibet are rough estimates, and a certain amount of reserve 
should be maintained in regard to all these figures. 

In 1925 the Chinese Post Office estimated the total population of China 
and the Outer Territories at 485,508,838. The latter record, which is the 
work of provincial officials, is given hereunder for purposes of comparison : 


Peking(Former Metropolitan 


Kiangsi 

. 27,653,410 

area) 

7,659,503 

Kiangsu 

. 28,878,665 

Chihh 

31,246,192 

Shanghai 

. 6,246,868 

Shansi 

12,153,127 

Anhwei 

20,198,840 
. 24,189,766 

Honan .... 

35,289,762 

Chekiang . 

Shensi 

17,222,571 

Fukien 

. 14,829,594 

Kansu . 

7,422,818 

Kwangtung 

. 86,773,502 

Sinkiang .... 

2,688,305 

Kwangsi 

, 12,258,885 

Manchuria . 

24,040,819 

Yunnan 

. 11,020,591 

Shantung . 

Szechwan . 

34,876,849 

62,068,606 

Kweichow . 

. 11,291,261 

Hupeh 

Hunan .... 

28,616,576 

40,529,988 

Total 

. 485,508,838 


The Island of Formosa was ceded to Japan in accordance with the terms 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki ratified and exchanged at Chefoo on the 8th 
of May, 1895. The formal transfer of the Island was effected on June 2, 1896. 

Tsingtas, in Kiaochow Bay in Shantung, first seized by Germany in 1898, 
and subsequently captured by the Japanese in 1914, was returned to China 
on November 1922, in accordance with the Washington Pact (for a history 
of the question, see The Statesman's Year-Book for 1922, pp. 761-2). 
Japanese population, 1928, 16,587. 

By agreement with the Chinese Government, dated March 27, 1898, 
Russia took possession of Port Arthur and Talienwan (called Dalny by 
Russia and Dairen by Japan) and their adjacent territories and waters, 
on lease for the term of 26 years, with option of extension by mutual 
agreement. In 1900, in consequence of the ‘ Boxer ' uprising, Russia 
occupied Manchuria. Japan, after long and unsuccessful efforts to induce 
Russia to withdraw, broke off diplomatic relations, and on February 8, 
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1904, commenced hostilities. The war, in the course of which Japan 
proved victorious both on land and at sea, was brought to an end by 
the Treaty of Portsmouth signed September 6, 1905. Under this Treaty 
Russia and Japan agreed to evacuate Manchuria, except the territory affected 
by the lease of Kwantung (or the Liao-tung Peninsula), where Japan 
succeeds to the leasehold and other rights of Russia. The exclusive adminis- 
tration of Manchuria (with the exception mentioned) was to be restored 
to China. By treaty of December 22, 1905, China agreed to the transfer 
to Japan from Russia of the lease of the Liao-tung Peninsula and the control 
of the railway from Port Arthur to Ch’ang-chun (Kwan-ch'engtzu), and 
conceded to Japan the right to construct a railway from Antung to Mukden, 
and agreed to open 16 Manchurian ports and cities to foreign commerce. 

The Chinese Government granted to the French in April, 1898, a 99 years* 
lease of the Bay of Kwang-Chou-Wan, on the coast of the peninsula, between 
Hong Kong and the Island of Hainan, and in November, 1899, the possession 
of the two islands commanding the entrance of the bay. This territory has 
been placed under the authority of the Governor-General of French Indo China. 

In accordance with a Convention signed between the British Government 
and the National Government of China on April 18, 1930, the Rendition of 
Wei-hai-Wei to China took place on October 1, 1930. 

The Belgian concession at Tientsin was formally restored to China on 
January 15, 1931. 

Peking (now called Peiping), the capital of China until 1928, has a popu- 
lation of 811,138 according to the 1926 census of the Municipal Bureau. 
According to the Census of tlie Metropolitan Police Administration, taken in 
1927, the population of Peking and its suburbs is close on 1,297,718 (779, 704 
males and 618,014 females). The population of the treaty ports is given 
as follows for 1929 by the Chinese Maritime Customs: Aigun, 36,800; 
Harbin, 252,988 ; Hunchun, 37,535 ; Lungchingtsun, 6,313 ; Antung, 93,781; 
Dairen, 220,588 ; Newchwang, 106,242; Chinwangtao, 19,100; Tientsin, 
1,388,747; Lungkow, 9,409 ; Chefoo, 119,305 ; Tsingtao, 350,464 ; Chung- 
king, 635,000; Wanhsien, 207,837 ; Changsha, 606,972; Yochow, 4,200 ; 
Ichang, 112,309 ; Shasi, 95,843 ; Hankow, 777,993 (including Wuchang 
and Hanyang) ; Kiukiang, 43,987 ; Wuhu, 130,706 ; Nanking, 522,696 ; 
Chinkiang, 1.53,613 ; Shanghai (including neighbouring districts), 2,674,447 
(the International Settlement at Shanghai has a total ot 1,007,868 
inhabitants, of which 971,397 are Chinese and 36,471 foieigneis) ; Soochow, 
260,000 ; Hangchow, 426,916 ; Ningpo, 212,518 ; Wenchow, 678,376 ; 
Santuao, 9,000; Foochow, 388,164 ; Amoy, 196,717; Swatow, 141,063 ; 
Canton, 812,241; Kongmoon, 94,598 ; Samshui, 9,050 ; Kiungchow, 45,751 ; 
Pakhoi, 34,600 ; Wuchow, 77,353 ; Nanning, 73,412; Lungchow, 14,731; 
Mengtsz, 38,562; Szemao, 10,000 ; Tengyuch, 19,000. In addition, there 
are also a number of other places open to international trade ; these are called 
commercial ports or marts, and were opened at the instance of the Chinese 
Government. Nanking is the present capital. 

According to the estimate of the Customs authorities, in 1929 the total 
number of foreigners resident in China was 366,233, made up as follows ; — 


American . 

6,966 

Finnish 

38 

Portuguese . 

2,353 

Austrian . 

218 

French 

6,704 

Rossian 

73,476 

Belgian 

739 

German 

8,092 

Spanish 

292 

Brazilian . 

11 

Italian 

638 

Swedish 

201 

British 

11,612 

Japanese . 

. 245,634 

Swiss . 

457 

Czechoslovak , 
Danish 

585 

6.3j 

Mexican 
Norwegian . 

10 

Other Countries 

59 

a 



Dutch 

734 

Polish 

. 1,505 

! Total. . 

366,233 
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The total number of Chinese abroad was estimated in October 1928 to be 
about 6,246,682 persons, including 1,456,264 in British South India and 
South Sea Islands. 

Until 1929 there were 23 Treaty Powers in China, as follows: Great 
Britain (1842), United States (1844), Fiance (1844), Norway and Sweden 
(1847), Denmark (1863), Netherlands (1863), Spain (1864), Belgium (1865), 
Italy (1866), Peru (1874), Biazil (1881), Portugal (1887), Japan (1895), Mexico 
(1899), Chile (1915), Switzerland (1918), Bolivia (1919), Persia (1920), 
Germany (1921), Soviet Russia (1924), Austria (1926), and Finland (1927). 
Of these powers, Germany, Bolivia, Persia, Chile, Austria, Mexico, 
Soviet Russia, and Finland have renounced the privilege of consular 
jurisdiction. Fixed Customs Tariff Conventions have been definitely 
renounced by all jiowers except Japan in 1928. Italy, Belgium, Denmark, 
Spain and Portugal signed treaties with China in 1928 and on certain 
conditions agreed to subject to Chinese juiisdiction after Januaiy 1, 
1929. 

During 1928 Ihe National Government announced that treaties that had 
lapsed, or were about to lapse, would bo abrogated and new tieaties negotiated 
on a basis of “equality.” Treaties of a commercial character have been 
made with the principal nations. As from January 1, 1930, the Chinese 
Government withdiew extra-territorial jirivileges of foieigners in China, In 
an Aide Memoire from the British Government on December 20, 1929, 
however, it vas stated that ‘His Majesty's Government are willing to 
agree that January 1, 1930, should be treated as the date from which the 
})rocess of the gradual abolition of extra-territoriality should be regarded as 
having commenced in piinciple.’ 


Religion. 

Three religions are acknowledged by the Chinese as indigenous and 
adopted, viz. (jonfuciauism. Buddhism, and Taoism. 

With the exception of the practice of ancestral worship, which is every- 
where observed throughout the Republic, and was fully commended by 
Confucius, Confucianism has little outw’aid ceremonial. 

Buddhism and Taoism present a very gorgeous and elaborate ritual in 
China, Taoism — originally a pure philosophy — having abjectly copied 
Buddhist ceremonial on the arrival of Buddhism 1,800 years ago. Most 
Chinese (not Mohammedans or Christians) profess and practise all three 
religions. The bulk of the people, however, are Buddhist. 

Mohammedans are found in every province of China, being most 
numerous in Kansu, Sinkiang, Shansi, Shensi, Chihli, and Yunnan. There 
are 30,000 in Peking, with 30 mosques. Estimates for all China vary 
widely, from 3,000,000 to 80,000,000; 20,000,000, however, is generally 
favoured. 

Roman Catholicism has had a footing in China for more than three 
centuries. In 1923 it counted 2,2^^8,800 native Christians. Protestant 
Missions date from 1807. In 1920, native Christians numbered 618,601 
(34.5,854 communicants). Attached to Protestant Missions in 1920 were 27 
colleges of university standing, 256 middle schools, and 681 higher elementary 
schools. Under Christian instniction were 189,794 pupils. The Russian 
Orthodox Mission dates from 1686. In 1923, the Church counted 6,000 
baptised Chinese adherents. 

Most of the aboriginal hill-tribes are still nature- worshippers, and 
ethnically are distinct from the prevailing Mongoloid population. There 
is also a colony of Chinese Jews in K*aif5ng, capital of Honan. 
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Education. 

Since September 3, 1905, an enormous impetus has been given to the 
new educational movement, schools for the teaching of ‘ western learning' 
springing up in every town throughout large portions of the Republic. 

There are two kinds of primary schools ; the higher and the lower. The 
former are established by district governments, and are intended as inter- 
mediaries between the lower primary schools and the middle schools. The 
total for the whole country in 1923 was 10,236, with 582,579 pupils. The 
latter — also called Citizen Schools — are established by local government 
boards, although in recent years a good number have been founded with 
private funds. The total number was 167,076, with 6,814,375 pupils in 
1923. 

The Government Universities are the National University at Peking ; 
Wuchang Normal University; Chung Chow University, Kaifeng; National 
South-Eastern University at Nanking ; North-Western University at Sianfu, 
in Shensi Province ; North-Eastern Univeisity at Mukden ; Tung Luh 
University in Yunnan Province ; Peking Normal University; and Hangchow 
University. In addition to the above there are several Universities supported 
by private funds. The Chiaotung (Communications) University, under the 
aegis of the Ministry of Communications, was opened on July 21, 1921. It is 
now divided into three Colleges, each with a university status ; Nanyang, 
Shanghai ; Tangshan, Chihli Province ; Communications, Peking. The 
National University of Poking was established in 1898, and completely 
reorganised in 1917. In February, 1920, five women students were admitted 
for the first time. 

The Peking Union Medical College was founded early in 1906 for the 
training of Chinese medical students. On July 1, 1915, the China Medical 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation assumed the full support of the Union 
Medical College. 

There are numerous Protestant and Catholic mission schools, colleges and 
universities at Shanghai and other ports, where the English and French 
languages and lower branches of Western science are taught. These institu- 
tions have an enrolment of about half a million students. 

A modern university for Chinese with British professors has been success- 
fully established in Hongkong, and attracts students from many parts of 
China. 

Wherever possible, the Nanking Government is reorganising the educa- 
tional system on the French model. According to their plans, all academic 
and administrative work is to be centralised direct in national and local 
educational institutions. The country is divided into university districts, 
with one or two provinces constituting a district. In each university district 
there is to be one government university, which, being the highest educa* 
tional unit of the district, will take over administration. Above these 
district universities there will be a national university, the highest educa- 
tional organisation for the whole country. The functions of a Ministry of 
Education will be vested in the National University. 

Justice, 

A provisional Criminal Code was drawn up in the closing year of 
the Tsing dynasty, and proclaimed on March 10, 1912, the first year 
of the Republic. The code was framed after the Continental system, and 
adopts the most modem legislation in regard to conditional release and 
postponement of punishments. There are special provisions for the treat- 
ment of youthful offenders and insane persons. As regards the power of 
inflicting penalties, the arbitrary use of power by the court is guardea against 
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by fixing a maximum and minimum sentence for each case. A second draft 
of this code was completed in 1919. Texts in both English and French have 
also been published. Altogether, three codes have been drawn up and revised 
—the Code of Civil Procedure, the Commercial Code, and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The work of drawing up and revising the new Codes is under- 
taken by the Law Codification and Compilation Commission, which is also 
engaged in the drafting of commercial laws. 

There are at present 276 courts and procuratorates, with the Supreme 
Court and the Procuratorate-General at the head of all. The Supreme Court 
of China may be Hkened to the House of Lords or the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council of Great Britain. As its name implies, it is the 
highest tribunal in the land. It was reorganised in 1912 into two divisions 
— Criminal and Civil— since increased to seven, five Civil divisions and two 
Criminal divisions. In each division there is a presiding Judge with four 
other judges. The cases handled by the Supreme Court in 1926 were : Civil 
5,430 ; Criminal, 1,963. 

Great Britain and the United States have special courts in China, the one, 
His Majesty’s Supreme Court for China at Shanghai (established 1865), and 
the other, the United States Court for China (established 1906). 


Finance. 

Receipts and disbursements of the Nationalist Government, for 3 yeai-s, 
from July 1 to June 30 are shown as follows: — 



1927-1928 

1 1928-1929 

1 

1930-1931 

Revenue ..... 

Expenditure 

1 

Dollars 

148.250.001 

148.260.001 j 

Dollars 

434,440,712 

I 434,440,712 

Dollars 

600,000,000 

640,000,000 


Principal items of revenue, 1929 • Salt tax, 29,542,421 dollars ; customs 
duties, 179,141,917 dollars ; rolled tobacco and kerosene, 27,691,337 dollars ; 
wine and tobacco tax, 3,549,380 dollars; stamp tax, 3,034,342 dollars; 
miscellaneous, 1,918,710 dollars. Principal items of expenditure : military 
services, 209,536,969 dollars; loan services, 121,318,007 dollars; civil 
expenses, 28,088,394 dollars ; party expenses, 4,040,000 dollars. 

(local customs dues on internal transit) was abolished on January 1, 

The collection of the revenue on the Chinese foreign trade and the 
administration of the lights on the coast of China are under the management 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs, an institution, founded by Sir Robert 
Hart, which has a large staff of Foreign and Chinese subordinates. 
By agreement, dated February 13, 1898, China undertook that the post of 
Inspector-General must be held by a British subject so long as British 
Foreign Trade predominates. 

All Customs Revenue is paid into Foreign Banks designated for the 
purpose by the Bankers’ Commission, who allot therefrom the payments for 
the serWee of Foreign loans secured on the Customs Revenue and the Boxer 
Indemnity, which is also secured on the Customs. 

By the terms of the Re-organisation Loan Agreement of 1913, the Chinese 
Government agreed to take immediate steps for the re-organisation, with the 
assistance of foreigners, of the system of collection of the salt revenues. A 
Central Salt Administration was established in Peking under the control of the 
Minister of Finance, with a Chief Inspectorate under a Chinese Chief Inspector 
and a foreign Associate Chief Inspector, who exercise the chief authority for 
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the superintendence of the issue of licence and the compilation of reports and 
returns of revenue. 

The Salt Revenue for three years was : — 1927, 86,088,837 dollars ; 1928, 
112,925,288 dollars ; 1929, 132,953,706 dollars, Most of the revenue is now 
retained by the provinces. 

By exchange of Notes eflfected on September 19 and September 22, 1930, 
it was agreed that Great Britain will return her share of the Boxer Indemnity 
as from December 1, 1922, to the control of the Chinese Government which 
will apply the bulk of the funds thus remitted to the creation of an endow- 
ment to be devoted to the rehabilitation and building of railroads in China 
and to educational purposes. The funds to which the agreement refers 
amounted on June 30, 1930, to 3,515,419(?. 95. Zd , and the total amount 
of the sums payable by the Chinese Government between that date and 
December 31, 1945, when all payments are due to cease, will be 7,847,098^. 
4s. U. 


The customs receipts for 4 years weie (in Haikwan taels) : — 


Year 1 

Foreign Trade 

Home Trade 

Total i 

i 

Total 

Exchange 

1027 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Taels 

56,140,380 

67,770,597 

133,817,451 

Taels 
12,632,406 
14,561,929 
19,012,642 ! 

Taels 1 

08,781,876' 
82,332,520 , 

152,830,093 : 

180,570,000 i 

£ 

10,216,938 

12,028,267 

20,257,945 

Pence 

33 D 

85. V 

! m 


I Includes fauiino relief surtax amounting to 4U,74S laeJs in l'»27 


The public debt on January 1, 1929, amounted to the eiiuivalent of about 
104,350,000^., and the intcinal loans on July 1, 1930, to 551,753,523 dollars, 
of which 197,004,860 were Peking issues and 354,748,663 weie Nanking 
issues. Of the former, arrears of capital and interest to January 1, 1929, 
amounted to some 21,712,000^. ; and of the internal loans, 309,056,633 
dollars were secured on customs revenue. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The task of creating an army on modern lines was undertaken during the 
Sino-Japanese War in 1894, when Judge Hu Yun-mei, a provincial treasurer, 
was instructed to raise a combatant force. This force was taken over and 
renamed the New Imperial Army in 1895 by Yuan Sbih-kai, who came from 
Korea, where he was Chinese Resident, to act as Director-General of the 
force. There were 8,000 men — infantry, cavalry, artillery, and pioneers— in 
this army in the early days of its existence, and they were trained under 
German instructors at Hsiaochan, which lies between Tientsin and Taku, 
and which was the old camping-place of the troops that Li Hung-chang 
brought up in the ’60’s after fighting the Taiping rebels. The new army was 
concentrated at Hsiaochan till 1899, when Yuan Shih-kai was made Governor 
of Shantung. Ho took the troops with him to his new province and they 
remained there till their Director-General was made Viceroy of Chihli m 
1902. By 1904, the force had grown to 6 divisions of 12,000 men each, with 
headquarters at Paotingfu. 

Added to the regular divisions of the army list are numerous bodies of 
irregulars, and these are directly controlled by independent Tupans and com- 
manders, who, however, look to the Government for the payment of their forces. 

According to the 1923 Constitution, the organisation of the national army 
was based on a system of compulsory citizen service. Service is normally 
voluntary for three years ^ith the active army and three years in the 
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reserve. Recruits must be between the ages of 20 and 25. The army is 
at present composed of approximately 1,800,000 men, but the vast majority 
owe allegiance only to independent and semi-independent commanders. 

Civil war in China has caused the disrupture of the national army. 
Authorities estimate that there are over 1,500,000 men under arms in China 
at present (1929). 

Navy. 

The weakening of the central power had seriously affected the efficiency 
of tlie Navy, but this has been lestored to some extent since the Nanking 
Government was established. In July, 1929, the Government requested the 
services of a British Naval Mission to reorganise the training of the Fleet ; 
this arrangement came into operation in January 1931. A number of 
Chinese junior naval officers are under training in the British Navy, 

The largest vessel is the cruiser HoA Chi, of 4,300 tons displacement and 
24 knots, carrying a mam armament of 2 8-in. guns, 10 4 *7 -in. guns and 
5 above-water torpedo tubes. The Ying Swei and the Chao Ho were built 
in England (1911), mainly for training purposes, each having a displace- 
ment of about 2,600 tons and a contract speed of 20 knots. The main arma- 
ments consist of 2 6-in. and 4 4-in. guns. There are also three 3,000-ton 
cruisers, Hai Yung^ Hai Chou^ and Hai JShen, built 1897-98, of 19*5 knots 
speed, armed with 3 6-in. and 8 4*1 -in. guns. In addition there are 22 
steel gunboats of over 400 tons, 18 smaller river and other gunboats, 4 
destroyers, 8 torpedo-boats, and various other vessels, many of wliich, as 
the result of neglect, are believed to be without fighting value 

There are no naval bases of any importance. Existing dockyards are ; 
Foochow, Taku, Kiangnan (Shanghai), and Whampoa (Canton). 

Production and Industry. 

AgricidtiLre . — China is essentially an agricultural country, and the 
land IS mostly freehold held by families on the payment of an annual tax. 
Total arable land in China is estimated at about 192,060 square miles. 
The holdings are in general small ; irrigation is common. Chinese 
agriculture is intensive rather than extensive. Rotation of crops is 
practised. Horticulture is a favourite pursuit, and fruit trees are grown 
in great variety. Indeed the Chinese are gardeners rather than farmers. 
Vegetable culture has reached a high state of perfection. Wheat, barley, 
maize, and millet and other cereals, with peas and beans, are chiefly 
cultivated in the north, rice, sugar, and indigo in the south. Treaties 
forbid the export of grain with the exception of wheat, soya beans, 
kaoliang, indian corn, buckwheat, and barley from Manchuria. An 
embargo may be applied in case of a famine in China. China’s fibre crops are 
also important : chief are abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. 

The estimated area of arable laud in each province is as follows (mow » ^ 
acre) : — 


Province 

Arable Area 
(m mow) 

Province 

Arable Aica 
(in mow) 

Hopeh (formerly Chihh) . 

68,SH,064 

Hupeh .... 

59,443,944 

81,804,273 

Shantung .... 

98,472,846 

Hunan .... 

Shansi .... 

53,285,401 

Shensi .... 

25,842,012 

Honan . , . . 

78,820,814 

Kansu .... 

28,536,821 

46,881,939 

Kiangau .... 

64,754,717 

Szechwan .... 

Anhwei .... 

74,078,683 

Kwangtung 

34,393,909 

8,360,179 

Kiangsi .... 

46,218,727 

Kwangsi .... 

Fukien .... 

12,862,664 

Yunnan .... 

9,81t,709 

Chekiang .... 

1 

46,412,025 

Kweiciiow 

Total . . . . 1 

2,985,400 

> 737,512,988 
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Cotton is grown widely even as far north as the southern and central part 
of Chihli, the chief area of production being the Yangtse valley. In 1929, 
the area under cotton in the 10 principal cotton producing provinces was 
given as 31,000,000 mow or 6,072,965 acres, and the yield 6,369,255 ^‘cwZs of 
ginned cotton. Tea is cultivated exclusively in the west and south ; silk 
culture is one of the most successful industries of China ; about 25 per cent, 
of the world's supply of raw silk is from China. The production of silk 
cocoons is estimated at 1,300,000 piculs^ which represent 260,000 piculs of 
raw silk. 

Pigs are raised everywhere in China, and pigs’ bristles have become an 
important article of export. The annual output is over 100,000 piculs^ 
valued at about 10,000,000 Hk. Tls. ; about two-thirds are exported. In 
Mongolia, camels are raised solely for the hair they produce, each camel 
yielding on an average lb. of good quality fine, soft wool at its annual 
shearing. China abounds in wild game. 

Manufacture . — An important feature in the development of the 
Chinese industries is the erection of cotton and wool mills, and of silk 
filatures in Shanghai, Canton and elsewhere, while native looms are found 
in most dwellings. The production of cotton yarn in China during 
the year ended December 31, 1929, totalled 2,356,433 bales, of which 
750,548 bales were produced in .Japanese, 1,476,363 bales in Chinese, and 
129,622 bales in British-owned mills. The production of cotton piece goods for 
the year amounted to 14,779,538 pieces, of which 8,206,644 pieces were manu- 
factured in Japanese, 6,625,544 in Chinese, and 129,522 bales in British mills. 
In December 1929, 127 cotton mills in China had 3, 969,622 spindles and 29,322 
looms distributed as follows : 43 Japanese-owned mills (1,489,360 spindles and 
11,467 looms) ; 81 Chinese-owcea (2,326,872 spindles and 15,955 looms) ; 3 
British-owned (153,320 spindles and 1,900 looms). At the large centres flour 
and rice mills are beginning to supersede native methods of treating wheat and 
rice. Flour milling is making rapid strides in China. There are 173 modem 
mills in Shanghai (of which only 18 were working in 1930), 11 mills at 
Tsingtao, 6 at Wusih, and 5 at Hankow. Manchuria possesses about 50 
flour mills. At Hanyang, near Hankow, are large Chinese iron-works, 
supplied with ore from mines at Tayeh, about 60 miles distant. There are 
also 400 glass factories. 

Mining . — Most of the 18 provinces and the 3 provinces of Manchuria con- 
tain coal, and China may be regarded as one of the first coal countries of 
the world. The coal-fields cover an area of 133,513 acres and the average 
annual coal output is estimated at 29,000,000 metric tons, of which 9 to 10 
million metric tons are from native coal mines, over 7J million metric tons 
from semi-modern mines, and 11,196,100 metric tons from the Fushun 
and Kailan coal mines. Iron ores are abundaht in the anthracite field of 
Shansi, where the iron industry is the oldest in the world, in Chihli, 
in Shantung and other provinces, and iron (found in conjunction with 
coal) is worked in Manchuria. Three hundred million tons of ore are 
estimated to be in Shansi ; the reserve of other deposits amounts to about 
300 million tons. The annual production of iron ore is about 1,600,000 
tons. The Tayeh iron deposits, near Hankow, are among the richest in 
the world. They have an ore reserve of 86,000,000 tons. On the Upper 
Yangtse and in Shensi province petroleum is being worked ; there are 
91 wells in the country. Oil is also being extracted from shale beds in South 
Manchuria and Shansi Province. Tin ore is plentiful in Yunnan where 
the tin- mining industry has long existed. Tin is the most important 
mineral export; about 10,000 tons are produced annually. It is mined 
extensively in Yunnan, and through Mengtsz it reaches Hong Kong, whence 
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it is shipped to foreign countries. In antimony China occupies a unique 
position ; since 1908 the country has produced more than 60 per cent, of 
the world’s total production. More than 90 per cent, comes from Hunan ; 
the annual output is about 25,000 tons. Mining for wolfram is being carried 
on at Swatow, and in the Kiangsi and Hunan Provinces ; molybdenum ore 
has been found at Yungtaih-sien, in Fukien and Kiangsi ; bismuth has also 
been worked. The total annual output of salt is estimated at about 
62,046,787 piculs (3,122,307 metric tons). 

Commerce. 


Foreign trade of China (exclusive of bullion) : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Net Imports . 

Exports 

I 166,882,685 
135,457,413 

£ 

175,074,038 

134.595.903 

£ 

142,707,294 

129,420,114 

£ 

174,623,685 

144,830,767 

£ 

167,781,606 

134,631,454 


Trade by principal countries m 1928 and 1929 in HK. Taels (1 HK. Tael=3 
2^. llT^ffti. m 1928, and 2s, l\ld. in 1929). 



1 Imports 

Exports 


j 1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Great Britain 

Hong Kong . 

India .... 
Russia and Siberiai . 

France . , 

Singapore . 

Italy , . . . 

United States 

Japan .... 
Germany 

' HK. Taels 
113,766,688 
226,077,171 
! 47,415,490 

6,016,877 
21,579,838 
12,510,506 
i 16,112,968 

1 205,514,351 

! 319,293,439 

55,696,970 

HK. Taels 
119,148,969 
214,481,099 
64,479,464 
8,023,865 
18,185,188 
11,882,494 
19,978,939 
! 230,843,677 
32.8,141,662 
67,075,824 

HK. Taels 
61,068,783 
182,123,992 
19,266,856 
1,199,817 
72,040,694 
19,495,229 
15,084,652 
127,204,678 
228,602,458 
22,824,561 

HK. Taels 
74,884,287 
173,580,754 
17,814,817 
17,287 
66,319,181 
23,560,444 
16,377,320 

1 137,836,287 

256,428,820 
22,457,702 

Total (all countries) , 

j 1,195,969.271 

1,265,778,821 

991,854,988 

1,015,687,318 


1 By laud frontier. 


The chief imports and exports for 2 years were as follows in HK. Taels : — 


Imports 1 

1928 

1929 

Exports { 

1928 

1929 


HK Taels 

HK Taels 

1 

HK Taels 

HE. Taels 

Cotton goods 

190,030,000 

279,697,383 

Yellow Beans . 

129,853,917 

166,291,412 

Wool and wool- 



Bean cake . 

55,986,419 

51,209,060 

len goods 

86,694,371 

85,686,255 

Coal .... 

28,286,739 

30,908,301 

Metals and 



Raw Cotton 

84,168,765 

29,603,791 

minerals 

67,665,901 

70,855,152 

Silk, silk materials and 



Fishery and sea 



products. 

187,768,166 

190,289,020 

products 

26,126,843 

26,274,731 

Hides 

20,140,608 

13,261,633 

Tobacco . 

61,986,522 

49,162,483 

Tea .... 

87,138,863 

42.252,428 

Chemicals 

32,666,804 

84,254,617 

Wood Oil . 

28,302,221 

88,718,981 

Dyes and pig- 



Metals and minerals . 

• 80,183,709 

88,633,682 

ments , 

28,518,805 

83,192,400 

Textile and textile 

64,275,115 

64,731,195 

Coal, coke, etc. 

23,042,164 

19,468,766 

products 



Machinery 

110,728,118 

19,148,913 

Bean Oil , 

10,869,022 

12,213,094 


Of the tea in 1929, 114,889 piculs were exported to Hong Kong, 
62,826 to Great Britain, 36,165 to France, 67,888 to the United States, 
and 873,280 to Russia. The total export of tea to foreign countries has 

B B 
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been as follows (in lbs.):— 1893, 248,767,383; 1903, 182.678,064; 1915 
237,647,066 ; 1927, 116,290,133 ; 1928, 123,469,600 ; 1929, 126,364,000. 

Total export of raw silk for past five years ; 1925, 166,716 piculs ; 
1926, 166,682 piculs; 1927, 167,680 piculs; 1928, 176,039 piculs; 1929, 
180,034 piculs. 

The following figures give the import and export of gold and silver 
through the Maritime Customs in thousands of Haikwan Taels : — 



Gold 

Silver 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1926 

1,606 

9,204 

78,781 1 

25,577 

1927 

2,077 

3,375 

81,888 

16,805 

1928 

6,329 

270 

111,662 

5,260 

1929 

1,005 

2,975 

121,430 

16,604 


In addition to her overseas trade China has an extensive coast and river 
trade, in which under ‘ Inland Waters Steam Navigation Regulations,’ 
steamers under foreign flag are allowed to participate. At the end of 1929, 
2,999 vessels were on the register, of which 549 were foreign, and 2,450 
Chinese ; at the end of 1928, 2,863 vessels were on the register. 

In recent years the quantities and value of the imports of tea into the 
United Kingdom from China, including Hong Kong and Macao, were (ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade returns) : — 


Tear 

Quantities 

Value 1 


lbs. 

& 

1924 

24,251,784 

1,586,918 

1925 

10,247,029 

716,698 

1926 1 

18,681,165 

949,126 


Year 

Quantities 

Value 


lbs. 

& 

1927 

12,617,351 

852,859 

1928 

6,580,893 

525,719 

1929 

9,209,619 

629,931 


Other important articles of trade between Great Britain and China 
(according to the Board of Trade returns) in two years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 

1928 1 

1929 

Exports from U.K, 

1928 

1929 

Raw and waste silk . 
Egg yolk . 

Bristles 

Camels’ hair 

p 

£ 

422,016 

3,179,308 

878,171 

485,991 

£ 

375,008 

3,574,668 

484,215 

456,297 

Cottons 

Iron and steel . 
Woollens . 

Machinery 

£ 

6,456,414 

1,446,285 

3,872,275 

929,025 

£ 

6,176,962 

1,486,830 

1,919,369 

1,616,683 


Total trade between United Kingdom and China ^ for 6 years : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

Imports from China into U.K. 
Exports to China from U.K. . 

£ 

11,589,128 

10,408,614 

£ 

12,123,145 

9,689,977 

£ 

11,973,886 

15,723,992 

1 

£ 

12,166,621 

14,028,983 

£ 

9,913,663 

8,571,957 


1 Exclusive of Hong Kong, Macao and Leased Territories. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

During 1^29, 186,614 vessels of 164,667,910 tons entered and cleared 
Chinese ports. Of these 60^845 of 67,926,607 tons were British; 6,933 of 
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6,653,495 tons, American; 1,310 of 2,135,878 tons, French; 1,350 of 4, 334, 908 
tons, German; 238 of 971,809 tons, Italian; 31,705 of 42,349,647 tons, 
Japanese; 2,487 of 4,618,901 tons, Norwegian; 4,150 of 1,180,097 tons, 
Portuguese. Of the tgtal tonnage, 140,861 were steamers with a tonnage 
of 150*2 million tons, and 45,663 were sailing vessels (all Chinese junks), 
with a tonnage of 4*46 million tons. 

The nationality of the vessels (direct foreign trade) was mainly as 
follows 


Nationality 

Entrances 

Clearances 

1929 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

British .... 

6,230 

8,830,891 

6,045 

8,401,608 

Amencan . 

593 

1,901,241 

603 

1,963,227 

French .... 

321 

809,203 

292 

750,239 

Italian . . . i 

70 

350,172 

52 

255,312 

Japanese .... 

4,402 

8,255,188 

4,241 

8,073,012 

Portuguese . . . ' 

1,111 

288,683 

1,116 

283,224 

German . 

1 274 

1,019,299 

276 

1,002,016 

Chinese . . . . j 

20,520 

2,220,008 

17,953 

2,138,649 

Total (all Nationalities) 

34,434 

26,080,583 

I 31,415 

25,003,472 


Internal Communications. 

China is traversed in all directions by numerous roads, and, though tew 
are paved or metalled, and most are badly kept, a vast internal trade is carried 
on partly over them, but chiefly by means of numerous canals and navigable 
rivers. At the end of 1929 there were 34/810 miles of motor roads open for 
traffic. 

Chinese railway history began in 1876 when the Woosung line, built by 
foreign enterprise, was opened. At the end of 1930, there were 12,335 miles 
of railway in China (excluding 1,867 miles in Manchuria), of which about 
1,300 miles have been constructed by British enterprise and British capital. 

The principal railways in China are : — (1) South Manchuria Railway, 
from Changchun to Daiien, 693 miles [see also under Manchuria]; (2) 
Peiping- Mukden line, 847 miles; (3) Peiping-Suiyuan Railway, 817 miles ; 
(4) Peiping-Hankow Railway, 1,244 miles ; (5) Lung Hai Railway, 832 
miles; (6) Shanghai-Nauking Railway, 253 miles; C7) Tientsin- Pukow Rail- 
way, 1009 miles ; (8) Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway, 219 miles ; (9) 
Hupeh-Hunan Railway, 417 miles ; (10) Kiaochou-Tsinan Railway, 395 miles ; 
(11) Yunnan Railway, from the Tonkin Wder to Yunnanfu, 290 miles; and (12) 
the Chinese Eastern Railway running eastward from Manchuli through N orthern 
Manchuria to Suifenho (Russian name, Pogranichnaya), the last station in 
Chinese territory, where it joins the Ussuri Railway, and then runs due 
east to Vladivostok, and southerly from Harbin to Changchun, joining the 
South Manchuria Railway. This line was built by the Russians, and under 
agreements dated October 2, 1920, and May 31, 1924, is operated by Russians 
and Chinese. It runs for 1,100 miles in Chinese territory. The gauge is 
the Russian standard of 5 feet, whilst that of all the other railways is 4 feet 
8i inches, with the exception of the Yunnan Railway, which has a gauge of 
1 metro. 

China has a fairly well developed telegraph service. Telegraphs connect 
all the principal cities in the country, and there are lines to all the neigh- 
bouring countries. The telegraph lines have a length of 52,060 
miles. Number of telegrams transmitted by the Post-office in 1928, 21,577. 
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The administration is now completely under Government control. Wireless 
Telegraph Stations have been installed at many centres. 

Telephones are in use in the main cities of China, and long distance 
telephone communication has been introduced along the railways and in 
the trade areas. Wireless telephone services have also been established. 

The postal work of China, formerly carried on by the Government Courier 
service and the native posting agencies, was gradually taken in hand by the 
Chinese Imperial Post Office, begun in 1897 under the management of the 
Maritime Customs. By Edict of November 6, 1906, the control of the Postal 
Service was transferred to the Ministry of Communications, and the transfer 
was actually effected in July, 1911. The work of the Post Office extends over 
the 18 Provinces of China proper, the New Dominion and Manchuria, which 
have been divided into postal districts, or sub-districts (42,518 at the end of 
1924). The Postal Service with Tibet has been suspended. In 1928, there 
were 12,126 post offices open, and the number of letters posted was 
410,020,740 ; of postcards 42,811,600 ; of newspapers, 41,492,300 ; of 
printed matter, 51,442,400 ; of commercial papers, 2,930,500 ; of samples of 
merchandise, 934,500 ; of trade circulars, 3,996,000 ; grand total of 
636,546,340. The number of parcels posted in 1928 was 6,170,553. The 
revenue of the post office in 1928 was 31,187,959 dollars, and the expendi- 
ture 31,223,336 dollars. On December 31, 1928, the postal staff numbered 
81 foreigners and 37,390 Chinese. China in 1914 joined the Postal Union. 

Banking and Credit. 

Banking on modern lines dates from the close of the Tai-ping rebellion 
in the ’sixties, when the rapid expansion of tiade in Shanghai created a 
demand for credit facilities. In 1902, the Board of Finance established the 
Ta Ching Bank, with a capital of 4,000,000 Kuping Taels, which was soon 
raised to 10,000,000 Kuping Taels. Prompted by the success of the Ta 
Ching Bank, the Board of Posts, Railways, and Telegraphs launched in 
1905 a scheme to organise a bank for the control of the finances of the 
Railways, Telegi’aphs, Posts and Navigations, and the management of an 
issue of national loan bonds for the redemption of the Peking-Hankow 
Railways, and this scheme finally culminated in the establishment of the 
Bank of Communications in 1906. The year 1905 marked also the begin- 
ning of commercial banks in China. The Chekiang Railway Company, 
which was then a private company, founded the National Commercial 
Bank in Hangchow, with a capital of 1,000,000 dollars, half of which was 
subscribed by the Railway itself, and the other half by its stockholders. 
In the same year was formed the Commercial Bank of China, in the following 
year, the Nin^o Commercial Bank, and in 1910, the Commercial Guarantee 
Bank of Chihli. In 1911, the Manchu regime collapsed, and with it the Ta 
Ching Bank. However, it was speedily reorganised as the Bank of China. 
From 1914 onwards the establishment of new banks proceeded at a rapid pace, 
and there are now about 150 banks with over 400 branch offices. The total 
capitalisation of Chinese banks approximates 400,000,000 dollars, but not 
more than 150,000,000 dollars have been paid up. Total reserve funds 
amount to about 20,000,000 dollars. 

Of these banks, the Bank of China is the largest, having about 100 branches 
and sub-branches, and an authorised capital of 60,000,000 dollars, and a paid- 
up capital of 19,760,200 dollai’s. Next in order comes the Bank of Com- 
munications, whose capital has reached 20,000,000 dollars, 7,718,500 dollars 
of which are paid-up. It has about 40 branches. The Chinese Government’s 
share in the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications has been 
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wiped out. The Bank of China declared a net profit in 1925 of 1,347,076 
dollars; the Bank of Communications, 697,548 dollars. 

A new State bank, called the Central Bank of China, was opened in Shanghai 
on November 1, 1928. It is capitalised at 20,000,000 dollars and will have 
the right to issue convertible notes, to mint and issue coins, and direct the 
flotation of foreign and domestic loans. The Minister of Finance is appointed 
Director-General of the bank. The capital is supplied by the Treasury, and 
though shares may be issued to the public they must never exceed 49 per 
cent, of the total capital. Notes issued, January 31, 1929, 14,613,955 dollars. 
The name of the State bank was subsequently changed to * The Exchange 
Bank of China ’ and a sum of 4,000,000 dollars added to the share capital. 

Other prominent banks are : National Industrial Bank of China, capital 
20,000,000 dollars (1919) ; the Frontier Bank, capital 20,000,000 dollars 
(19201 ; China and South Sea Bank, capital 20,000,000 dollars (1924) ; Yieh 
Yih Commercial Bank, capital 10,000,000 dollars (1916) ; Bank of East 
Asia, capital 10,000,000 dollars (1919) ; Bank of Agriculture and Commerce, 
capital 10,000,000 dollars (1920); Commercial Guarantee Bank of Chihli, 
capital 6,000,000 dollars (1910) ; Commercial Bank of China, capital 
7,500,000 dollars (1896); Kincheng Commercial Bank, capital 10,000,000 
dollars (1917) ; Bank of Canton, capital 1,200,000/. (1912). 

Sino-foreign banking institutions are numerous, having grown rapidly 
during 1921. In 1918, the Exchange Bank of China was established with 
Sino-Japanese capital. It has a subscribed capital of 10,000,000 yen. The 
Italian Bank of China, the Sino-French Bank, the Sino-Scandinavian Bank, 
and numerous Sino-Japanese institutions were inaugurated in 1921. The 
Chinese American Bank of Commerce was established by American and 
Chinese capitalists, with equal interests, under a special charter issued on 
April 12, 1920, by the Chinese Government. 

On July 1, 1924, the Manchurian Official Bank, Fengtien Industrial 
Bank, and the Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces were amalgamated under 
the name of the Government Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces, with a 
capital of 20,000,000 dollars. 

Government ordinances governing savings banks in China were first 
promulgated in 1908. About May in that year a savings department was 
organised by the Ta Clung Bank, now Bank of China. This was followed 
later by the establishment of special savings banks in various provinces and 
other savings departments attached to commercial banks in recent years. In 
1925, there were 20 such institutions with total savings deposits amounting 
to 33,017,942 dollars. 

Post Office savings banks at 11 district head offices were opened on 
July 1, 1919. By the end of 1929, there were 206 savings banks, with 
60,836 depositors, and total deposits amounting to 10,248,832 dollars in big 
dollar account, and 10,391 depositors with 1,826,866 dollars in small coin 
currency. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The currency of China is on a silver basis, and consists of taels, dollars, 
copper cash, and bank notes. The tael is really a weight of silver (about an 
ounce) of a certain degree of fineness. Theoretically it is divided into 10 / 

1 mace = 10 candareens. The denominations of the dollar are ; 1 dollar = 
100 coppers ; 1 copper = 10 cash. The tael varies in different parts of the 
country, the principal taels being (1) the haikwan or customs taelf weigh- 
ing 683*3 grains (in 1928 it was equal in value to 2s. IH^.), (2) the K*upHng 
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tael, weighing 575*8 grains, (8) the Taaoping tael, weighing 565 '65 grains. 
These are all called treasury taels. The principal local taels are : (1) Peking 
or Kungfah tael ; (2) Tientsin or Hang Fing Hwa Pao tael ; (8) Canton tael ; 
(4) Newchwang tael (nominal) ; (5) Shanghai tael. Different taels, about 170 
altogether, are in use in every province in the country. 

There is unparalleled currency confusion. Although a dollar should be 
equal to 100 coppers, in fact it is worth almost 350 coppers in some parts 
of the country, varying from day to day. In the treaty of September 5, 
1902, China agreed with Great Britain to take the necessary steps to provide 
a uniform national coinage which should be legal tender for all purposes 
throughout the Empire, and an Imperial Decree was issued in October, 1908, 
commanding the introduction of a uniform tael cunency, of which the unit 
must be a silver tael coin of *98 touch weighing 1 K’up’ing or Treasury-scale 
tael or ounce. This decree was cancelled by a further decree of May 25, 
1910, establishing the silver dollar (yuan) of *90 touch and w^eighing *72 
Treasury-weight tael as the unit of currency. The touch and weight of the 
silver subsidiary coins (50c., 25c., 20c., and 10c.) were also definitely 
specified, while provision was made for fuither subsidiary coins (5c. nickel, 
2c., Ic., ic., and ^c. copper) of touch and weight to be laid down later. The 
minting of these silver coins has begun, but as they are at a discount in 
every provnee other than the one in which they are minted, confusion has 
been rendered more confounded. There are ten different varieties of dollars 
in circulatin. Although the law of May, 1910, was intended to bring the 
provincial mints under the control of the Central Government, the Governors 
nave effected a serious depreciation of silver and copper money by their 
indiscriminate minting of subsidiary coins. A new Central Mint has now 
been established in Shanghai by the National Government. 

In China, standards of weights, measures and length vary all over the 
country. Generally speaking, two kinds of standards are now in use, 
namely, the old and the new. The old standard was formulated from the 
Weights and Measures Law promulgated in 1914, establishing a double 
system, the standard metric unit and that based on ying tsao ch^iJi, or 
‘ builder's foot ’ for length and Kuping tael or Hang for weight. The law 
governing the new standard was promulgated by the National Government 
on February 6, 1929, and it is intended to be the legal standard of weights 
and measures throughout China. For convenience sake and customary 
usage it also established a double system ; one is the standard metric unit 
and the other, which is temporary in nature and to be abolished as soon as 
the people are accustomed to the use of standard units, is designed only for 
market use. The latter is derived from the former by taking one litre of 
Rung Sheng as one Shih Sheng, which is nearest to the Chinese customary 
unit of capacity * Sheng ’ ; one- half kilogramme as one Shih Chin, which is the 
average weight of the different varieties of * Chin* in different localities ; 
and one-third of a metre or Kiing ChHh as one Shih CKih which is the 
average length of different varieties of Chinese ‘Foot’ in different localities, 
thus constituting the so-called l-2-3-sy8tem of Chinese weights and measures 
based on International metric standard. Such a system as devised by the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour and proclaimed by the National 
Government to be put into force may also have great bearing on the users of 
British ‘Foot-Pound' system by taking the following approximate value; 
1 quart equals to 1 litre, 1 pound equals to | kilogramme and 1 yard equals to 
1 metre. The Russian and Japanese system can also be thus varied accord- 
ingly so as to fit themselves to the International System. The following 
table shows the old units of weight, capacity and length ; — 
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Weight. 


10 SsU . 

. = 1 Hao, 

10 Hao . 

. = 1 Li. 

10 Li 

, = 1 FH (Candareen). 

10 PH . 

. = 1 ChHen (Mace). 

10 GKien . 

. = 1 Liang (Tael) = 37*301 grammes. 

16 Liang , 

. = 1 Chin (Catty) = 696*816 „ 


Capacity. 

10 Sho , 

, Ko. 

10 Ko . 

. = 1 Sheng, 

10 Sheng . 

, = 1 Tou =5 10*354688 litres. 

5 Tou . 

. =: 1 Hu. 


2 Hu . . = 1 Tan, Commodities, even liquids, such as oil, 

spirits, &c., are commonly bought and sold by 
weight. 


10 Fen 
10 Ts'un . 
10 GhHh . 
180 Chang. 


Length. 

= 1 Ts*u% (inch). 

= 1 GKih (foot) = '32 metres. 
= 1 Ghang = 3 *2 metres. 

= 1 JA metres = J mile. 


By treaty between Great Britain and China, the Ch'ih of 14^ English 
inches has been adopted as the standard, the Tael, Catty, and Picul have 
been fixed at IJ oz., IJ lb., 133i lb. avoirdupois respectively. 1 MoV)^ J 
of an acre. 


Diplomatic Representativeg. 

1. Of China in Gkeaf Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze (appointed January 1, 1929). 
Counsellor. — Dr. Wei-Cheng Chen. 

First Secretary. — Hsiachaug Sze-Ping. 

Second ^S'ecretory.— -Kin-Yu Sun. 

Third Secretary. — Tsooiniiig Chiu. 

Attaches. — George Wang and Charles Kwang Hua Sun. 

Consul-General in London.--Dr. Wei-Cheng Chen. 

2. Op Great Britain in China. 

Envoy and Minister, — Sir M. W. Lampson, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O. 
(Appointed October 22, 1926.) 

Counsellor, — E. M. B. Ingram, O.B.E. 

Secretaries. — A* F. Aveling, C.B.E., C. N. Stirling, and S. G.Harcourt- 
Sraitli. 

Chinese Secretary. — E. Teichman, C.M.G., C.I.E. 

Naval Attache. — Captain M. G. B. Legge, D.S.O. 

Military Attache. — Col. G. Badham -Thorn hill, D.S.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. J. Brett, C.M.G. 

Judge^HAs Honour Sir P. Grain (at Shanghai). 

There are British Consular representatives at Peking, Amoy, Canton 
(C,6.), Changsha, Chefoo, Cheng- tu, Chung -king, Foochow, Hankow 
(C.G.), Harbin, Ichang, Mukden (C.G.), Newchwang, Nanking (C.Q.), 
Shanghai (C.G.), Swatow. Teng-Yueh, Tien-tsin (C.G.), Yunnan-m (O.G.), 
Ningpo, Kashgar (C.G.), Tsinanfu, and Tsingtao. 
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Chinese Outer Territories. 

Manchuria. 

Manchuria, lying between the province of Chihli and the Amur river, 
and extending from the Hingan mountains eastwards to Korea and the 
Ussuri river, has an area of about 363,610 square miles and a population, 
according to the latest investigation, of 24,520,661 at July 31, 1927. 
Immigration from the densely crowded parts of Central China is rapidly 
increasing the population. In 1929, 1,046,291 Chinese arrived in, and 
621,897 departed from, Manchuria. Manchuria consists of 3 provinces, 
Sheng-King or Feng-tien (area, 56,000 sq. miles; population, 16,000,000), 
capital Mukden ; Kirin (105,000 sq. miles ; population, 7,500,000), capital 
Kirin ; and Heilung-chiang or the Amur province (203,000 sq. miles : popu- 
lation, 2,500,000) with Tsitsihar (Heilung Hsien) (population 30,000) for its 
capital. The chief towns are Mukden, the capital, with about 250,000 
inhabitants; Newchang (65,600) standing about 30 miles up the Liao 
river, at the mouth of which is the port of Ying-k’ou, often called 
Newchang. Besides Newchang, Mukden, An-tung (72,500), Tatung-kou, 
Tiehling, Tuug-chiangtzu, and Fakumen are open to commerce. Other 
important towns are Hsin-min-fu, Liao-yang, Feng-hwang-cheng, and 
Taonanfu, a town rapidly risen to importance, on the border of Eastern 
Mongolia. In Kirin province is the town of Chang-chun (Kwangchengtze), 
with 80,000 inhabitants. 

There is no longer a Manchu population in Manchuria. A few scattered 
communities alone remain. Owing to the enormous development of the soya- 
bean industry and the improved railway facilities, Manchuria has grown 
more rapidly in wealth than any other part of China. Manchuria is primarily 
an agricultural country, its soil is one of the richest in the world. The area 
under cultivation in Manchuria totals 81,718,945 acres. Beans, millet, wheat 
and rice are the principal crops. In 1930 the area under wheat was 2,125,000 
acres (1,652,470 tons) ; millet, 2,890,000 acres (3,692,000 tons) ; soya-beans, 
7,000,000 acres (5,351,000 tons) ; kaoliang, 3,060,000 acres (5,136,000 tons). 
Formerly the whole of the wheat yield was exported, but of late years the 
flour industry has been growing with the increase in the wheat production. 
There are now some 40 mills in Manchuria, which turn out about 16,000,000 
sacks annually. Extensive forests also abound ; their estimated extent is 
28,756,000 acres. The soil of certain districts— especially in the vicinity of 
Mukden and Harbin — is suitable for beet and flax growing, and the industry 
is slowly developing. Manchuria is rich in minerals, such as coal, iron, gold, 
silver, lead and marl for cement. 

The Russian lease of Port Arthur and Talien-wan (called Dalny by 
the Russians and Dairen by the Japanese), and the southern extremity 
of the Liao-tung peninsula and the South Manchuria Railway were 
transferred to Japan by the Portsmouth Peace Conference, September 5, 
1906. On December 22, 1905, China gave oflicial recognition to this 
transfer and granted Japan the right to extend the railway from Mukden 
to Antung at the mouth of the Yalu river, where it connects with the 
Korean railway. In 1912 a branch line (78 miles) from Changchun, the 
northern terminus of the Japanese South Manchuria Railway to Kirin, 
constructed by joint Japanese and Chinese enterprise, and operated under 
fecial convention by the South Manchuria Railway, was opened to traffic. 
The total length of the South Manchuria Railway is 693 miles (Dairen 
to Changchun, main line 438 miles ; branch to Port Arthur, 29 miles ; 
branch to Newchwang, 14 miles ; Fushun coal mines, 31 miles ; branch to 
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Yentai, 10 miles ; and Mukden to Antung, 171 miles). On August 1, 1917, 
the whole of the railway system of Korea (some 1000 miles in length) passed 
under the management of the South Manchuria Railway, giving the latter 
a through line under its own management from Fusan, the Korean port 
nearest Japan, to Changchun, where connection with the railway system to 
Harbin and thence to Leningrad is effected. The total capital of the com- 
pany is 440,000,000 yen, and the operating revenue in 1928-29, 118,630,909 
yen; expenditure, 36,919,332 yen; net profit, 81,711,667 yen. Besides 
the South Manchuria Railway, Manchuria is traversed by the Chinese 
Eastern Railway (1,078 miles), the Perping-Mukden Railway (723 miles), 
the Ssupingkai-Taonan Railway (312 miles), and a number of smaller lines ; 
total length, 35,448 miles. There are 265 post offices and 550 postal agencies. 


Tibet- 

Tibet, extending from the Pamir region eastwards between the Himalaya 
and Kwen-lun mountains to the frontiers of China, has an area of 463,200 
square miles with a population estimated at between 1,500,000 and 6,000,000. 
Probably 2,000,000 is near the mark. Lhasa, the capital, has from 15,000 
to 20,000 inhabitants. The country being bleak and mountainous and 
strangers having been jealously excluded, wide regions are still unexplored. 

Chinese authority was in the past represented by two Amhans who had 
charge, respectively, of foreign and military affairs. There were three 
Chinese commandants of troops at Lhasa, Shigatse, and Dingri where the 
permanent military force of about 4,600, provided by China, were mostly 
quartered. There wore a few other Chinese officials, but the civil and 
religious administration of the country was left almost entirely to Tibetans. 
The head of the government is the Dalai Lama, who resides at the Po-ta-la 
(or palace) near Lhasa. He acts through a minister or regent appointed 
from among the chief Tibetan Lamas and assisted by five ministers. Early 
in 1908 the territory of Western Szechuen and the adjoining territory of 
Eastern Tibet were united into a new ‘ special administrative area,’ Sikang, 
or Szechwan Marches, with Batang, re-named Baanfu, as capital. 

The prevailing religion is Lamaism, a corrupt form of Buddhism, but 
along with it there exists the Bon, or Shamanistic, faith. In some places 
agriculture is carried on, barley and other cereals as well as pulse and 
vegetables being grown. In some favoured regions fruits, including peaches 
and even grapes, are produced. In other places the pursuits are pastoral, 
the domestic animals being sheep and yak (often crossed with Indian cattle), 
while in some regions there are buffaloes, pigs, and camels. Wool-spinning, 
weaving, and knitting are common, and there are many hands skilful in 
making images and other decorations for religious edifices. The chief 
minerals worked are gold, borax, and salt. There is a large trade with 
China and considerable traffic across the Indian frontier. A telegraph line, 
144 miles long, connects Lhasa with Gyantse. 

The trade between India and Tibet has to be carried through lofty passes 
between 14,000 and 18,000 feet high, most of which are practically impass- 
able during seasons of heavy rain and snow. Sheep and also crosses between 
yaks and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of burden. The most important 
route into Tibet from India is from Siliguri, near Darjeeling in northern 
Bengal, and across the small Frontier State of Sikkim to Gyantse and 
Yatung in Tibet, the two leading trade marts authorised by the existing 
Convention. The other chief means of access to Tibet are from Almora in 
the northern part of the United Provinces, and from Simla over the Simla- 
Tibet road to Gartok in western Tibet, which is at about 14,200 feet elevation 
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above the sea. From Almora to Gartok the direction is almost due north, 
and from Simla to Gartok is almost due east. 

For the removal of hindrances to the Indian trade a treaty was 
made with China in 18S0, supplemented by a second treaty in 1893, 
but the hindrances still remained. Consequently, in 1904, the Indian 
Government sent a mission with an escort to arrange matters directly with 
the Tibetan Goveniment. The mission met with a good deal of armed 
opposition, but at length, on September 7, a convention was executed at 
Lhasa. The convention provides for the re-erection of boundary stones 
(alluding to former pastoral disputes) on the Sikkim frontier ; for marts at 
Yatung, Gyangtze, and Gartok for Tibetan and British merchants ; for the 
demolition of forts on the trade routes ; for a Tibetan commissioner to confer 
with British officials for the alteration of the objectionable features of the 
treaty of 1893 ; for the settlement of an equitable customs tariff ; for the 
repair of the passes and the appointment of Tibetan and British officials 
at the trade marts. China paid an indemnity of 2,600,000 rupees 
(166,666^.), and the evacuation of the Chumbi valley by the British 
began in February, 1908. Further, no Tibetan territory may be 
sold, leased or mortgaged to any foreign Power, nor may Tibetan affairs, or 
Tibetan public works, be subject to foreign management or interference without 
the consent of the British. The adhesion of China to this convention was 
secured by an agreement signed at Peking on April 27, 1906. Under the 
Convention of August 31, 1907, Great Britain ana Russia agree not to enter 
into negotiation with Tibet except through the Chinese Government, nor 
to send representatives to Lhasa. But this engagement does not affect the 

E revisions of the British-Tibetan convention of September 7, 1904, ratified 
y China in 1906. Negotiations were begun at Simla in Sept. 1907, for the 
conclusion of Trade Regulations between India and Tibet, and were brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion in April, 1908. 

Sin-Kiang, or the New Dominion, consists of Chinese Turkestan, Kulja, 
and Kashgaria, and comprises all Chinese dependencies lying between 
Mongolia on the noi;th and Tibet on the south. It is now regarded as a 
separate province, its Governor residing at Urumchi, or Tihwafu, the capital. 
Its area is estimated at about 550,340 square miles and population at about 
1,200,000. The inhabitants are of various races, known as Turki 
(Kashgari, Kalmuk, Khirghiz, Taranchi, etc.), mostly Mohammedan and 
Chinese, who have of recent years greatly increased in numbers. The 
chief towns are Hi, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Aksu. The country 
is administered under Chinese officials, residing at Urumchi, the sub- 
ordinates being usually natives of the country. In regions about the 
Kashgar and Yarkand rivers the soil is fertile, irrigation is practised, 
and cereals, fruits and vegetables are grown. Other productions of the 
country are wool, cotton, and silk. Jade is worked, and in some districts 
gold is found. The whole territory is yearly increasing in population 
and prosperity. A trade agreement with Soviet Russia was signed in 1924. 

In 1927, imports from India totalled 11,86,848 rupees, and exports to 
India 28,14,668 rupees; trade with Afghanistan in the same year was: 
imports, 8,80,600 rupees ; exports, 5,47,640 rupees; with China: imports, 
19,39,860 rupees ; exports, 7,37,260 rupees. 

BrUishConsul-Oeifieral at Kashga/r, — Lieut. -Colonel R. A. Lyall, 


Mongolia. 

The vast and indefinite tract of country called Mongolia stretches 
from the Khinghan mountains on the east to the Tarbagatai mountains on 
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the west, being intersected towards its western end by the Altai 
mountains and the Irtish river. On the north it is bounded by Siberia 
and on the south by the outer Kan-su and other regions which are united 
into Sin-Kiang, The area of Mongolia is about 1,875,000 square miles, and 
its population about 760,000 Mongols and alxmt 100,000 other nationalities, 
principally Chinese and Russians. The monks (lamas) are the most important 
element in the population, forming 15 per cent, of the total, and over 30 
per cent, of the male population. A wide tract in the heart of this region is 
occupied by the Desert of Gobi which extends south-westwards into Chinese 
Turkestan. The inhabitants are nomadic Mongols and Kalmucks who range 
the desert with camels, horses, and sheep. Even in fertile districts they are 
little given to agriculture. But of recent years there has been a great 
extension of Chinese immigration, and a largo area of what was known as 
Mongolia, extending from China proper and Manchuria to the Gobi Desert, 
is now indistinguishable from Chinese territory, and has in fact been 
absorbed within Chinese administration in Manchuria. Chinese settlers are 
gradually invading the Gobi Desert. Irrigation alone is needed. Inner 
Mongolia and portions of the adjacent provinces in China proper have been 
divided into three special districts or administrative areas, Jehol, Chahar, and 
Suiyuan, each of which is governed by a Tartar-General (Tu’tun) appointed 
by the Chinese Government. The chief town or centre of ])opulation is Urga 
(which, since 1924, is known as Ulan Bator Hoto, i.e. ‘Town of the Red 
Heroes’), 170 miles due south of Kiakhta, a frontier emporium for the 
caravan trade carried on with China across the Gobi Desert. "Urga has some 
100,000 inhabitants. Kiakhta is a Siberian frontier town, and stands about 
100 miles from the south end of Lake Baikal. Chief exports are wool, skins 
and hides, furs, horns, &c. Number of animals in 1928 : horses, 1,340,000 ; 
camels, 270,000; cattle, 1,500,0000; sheep, 10,600,000. During the 
summer months motor-car services cross the Gobi desert, the journey 
between Kalgan and Urga (1,160 road miles) occupying 4-8 days. It was 
inaugurated in 1917. During 1930 work was commenced on the new railway 
line Irom Tao An to Solan, 

Many gold mines are found in Outer Mongolia, but few are worked. 
There are also deposits of copper, silver, iron, and tin. The only industries 
are one tannery, one brick-works aud one saw-mill. 

For a history of political events in Mongolia from 1912 to 1923, see The 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1923, p. 794. 

In May 1924, Outer Mongolia became a Republic now known as the 
* Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Government,’ run on Soviet lines; 
Inner Mongolia remaining part of China and the Mongol ian-Buiyatik 
Republic joining the Soviet Union. In 1928 Outer Mongolia had a population 
of 676,036, of whom 579, OuO are Mongols, 90,000 Russians and 7,000 
Chinese, Principal towns ; Urga, Uliassuti and Kobdo. 

On December 12, 1929, a new independent Republic was proclaimed in 
the district of Burga, with Hailar as its capital. 

According to the Mongolian constitution, the highest power is vested in a 
parliament (the large Huruldan) which is elected by universal suffrage, male 
and female, over 18 years of age. This met first in November 1924. It has 
to meet once a year at least, and alone has the power to amend the con- 
stitution. It elects from its number 30 members who form the executive 
committee (the small Ruruldan) which is responsible to it. This committee 
elects five of its members to a Board which carries on current state affairs. 

Since March, 1916, Mongolia has had a legal currency of its own, based 
on the * Takhrik,' a silver coin equivalent theoretically to half an American 
gold dollar, and divided into 100 Mongo, but recent political troubles have 
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delayed the passing of the system of barter in business transactions. In 
1923 a state note-issuing bank, the ‘Commercial and Industrial Bank,' 
( ‘ Mongolbank ’) was founded. 

Buddhist Lamaism is the prevalent form of religion, the Lamas having 
their residence at Urga and other centres. 
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continued for about twelve year.s. It then split up into Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and the Republic of New Granada in 1830. The Constitution of May 22, 
1868, changed New Granada into a confederation of eight States, under the 
name of Confederation Granadina. May 8, 1863, saw another Constitution, 
and the adoption of the name of the United States of Colombia. The 
revolution of 1886 led the National Council of Bogota, composed of two 
delegates from each State, to promulgate the Constitution of August 6, 1886, 
which abolished the sovereignty of the States, converting them into depart- 
ments, with governors appointed by the President of the Republic, though 
they retained some of their old rights, such as the management of their 
own finances, A decree of May, 1928, abolished their right to borrow 
abroad without the sanction of the central Government. 

The legislative power rests with a Congress of two Houses, the Senate, 
of about 68 members, elected for 4 years, and the House of Representatives, 
of about 131 members, chosen for 2 years. By the Act of 1930 the Senators 
are elected indirectly by departmental assemblies, at least 3 senators for 
each department and more according to population ; the Representatives 
are chosen by the people in each department {one for every 60,000). 

The President is elected by direct vote of the people for a term of 4 years, 
and is not eligible for re-election until 4 years afterwards ; his salary is 
30,000 gold pesos per annum. Congress elects, for a term of one year, two 
substitutes, one of whom occupies the presidency in the event of a vacancy 
during a presidential term. Public expenditures are supervised by the 
National (Ilontroller, who is responsible, not to the President, but to 
Congress. 

President of the Republic. — Dr. Enrique Olaya-Herrera. Elected F ebruary , 
1930. Holds office from August 7, 1930, to August 7, 1934. 

The ministries are those of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, War, 
Public Instruction, Industries, Public Works, and Posts and Telegraphs. 

On November 3, 1903, Panama asserted its independence and was formed 
into a separate Republic. On April 6, 1914, Colombia signed a treaty with 
the U nited States, at Bogotd, agreeing to recognise the independence of Panama 
and receiving as indemnity for the Panama Canal zone 26 million dollars 
(5 millions sterling) and certain rights in the zone. {See Introduction of 
The Statesman's Year-Book, 1916.) This Treaty was ratified by both 
countries in 1921. 
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A boundary dispute with Peru, which has lasted for over 100 years, was 
settled in 1928 ; another with Brazil was settled in 1930. 

Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at about 447,536 square miles. 
It has a coastline of about 2,046 miles, of which 868 miles are on the 
Caribbean Sea and 1,178 miles on the Pacific Ocean. The area and popula- 
tion of the 14 departments, 3 intendencies and 7 commissaries were, accord- 
ing to the census of November, 16, 1928, as follows (the capitals in brackets). 




Census Population, 1928 


Area 






sq. miles 

Males 

Females 

Indians 

Total 

Departments. 






Antioquia (Medellin). . 

25,516 

490,664 

620,660 


1,011,324 

Atljintico (Barranquilla) 

1,194 

124,141 

118,669 

— 

242,810 

Bolivar (Cartagena) 

23,615 

819,899 

323,878 


642,777 

Boyac4 (Tunjil.) 

27,230 

469,160 

476,814 

4,290 

950,264 

Galdas (Manizales) . 

5,459 

326,416 

298,785 

— 

624,201 

Canea (Popayin) 

10,917 

157,527 

160,255 


817,782 

Cundinamarca (Bogota) . 

8,674 

522,158 

634,412 


1,056,570 

207,134 

Huila (Nelva) .... 

11,073 

97,361 

109,673 


Magdalena (Santa Marta) 

21,916 

12,150 

164,802 

140,583 

646 

802,081 

Narifio (Paato) . 

203,043 

208,720 

— 

411,768 

Norte de Santander (Cdcuta). 

9,024 

169,566 

159,307 

— 

828,872 

Santander (Bucaramanga) 

12,847 

804,192 

223,159 

290,607 


594,799 

Toliina(Ibagu6) 

9,166 j 

221,484 

— 

444,598 

Valle (Cali) . 

8,208 

264,482 

241,858 

— 

506,290 

Intendencies. 






Chocd (Quibdd) . . . 

18.288 

40,419 

40,222 

4,758 

85,899 

Meta (Viilavlcenclo) 

82,692 

9,651 

2,812 

8,082 

1,587 

19,820 

San Andres (San Andr6s) 

22 

8,175 

— 

5,987 

Commissaries. 






Amazonas (Leticia) 

13,211 

250 

108 

1,660 

2,018 

Arauca (Arauca) 

10,811 

6,107 

4,948 

2,628 

12,683 

Caquetd (Florencia) 

49,014 

6,145 

4,664 

8,845 

14,164 

Goajira (San Antonio) . 

4,619 

3,108 

3,132 

27,125 

88,365 

Putumayo (Puerto Asis ) . 

29,176 

4,701 

8,743 

8,076 

16,520 

Vaupes (Calamar) . 

65,412 

1,392 

992 

6,948 

9,832 

Vichada (Puerto Carrefio) 

88,607 

1,819 

994 

8,804 

11,117 

Grand Total . 

447,586 

8,899,923 

8,881,210 

69,867 

7,851,000 


Of the total population (including Indians) in 1928, 3,937,892, or 60-16 
per cent, were males, and 3,913,108, or 49*84 per cent, were females. 
Immigration is almost negligible ; foreigners in 1928 numbered 35,251, 
including: German, 1,682; English, 1,436; United States, 1,607 ; Italian, 
1,916 ; Syrian, 2,967 ; and Venezuelan, 14,743. Urban population totalled 
2,437,848, or 31 per cent. ; for every 1,000 townspeople there are 2,200 
country people. Population over 10 years of age numbers 5,610,715, of 
whom 51*57 per cent, are literate. Illiterate men number 28*12 per cent., 
and illiterate women 25*12 per cent, of those over 10 years of age. Illiterates 
were 68 per cent, of the population at the 1918 census. 

In 1927 there were 35,712 marriages, 201,205 births, and 105,767 deaths. 

The bulk of the population lives at altitudes of from 4,000 to 9,000 feet, 
above sea level. 
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The capital, BogotA (census po^lation, 1928, 235,421), lies 8,600 feet 
above the sea. The chief commercial towns, with their population in 1928, 
are Barranquilla (139,974), connected with the coast at Puerto Colombia 
by 17 miles of railway ; Cali (122,847) ; Medellin (120,044), a mining centre ; 
Cartagena (92,494) ; Manizales (81,091) ; Ibague (66,333) ; Cdcuta (49,279 ); 
Bucaramanga (44,083). 

The language spoken is Spanish —the purest Spanish spoken in South 
America. 


Religion and Education. 

The religion of the nation is Roman Catholicism. There are 4 Catholic 
archbishops, viz. of Bogotd, Cartagena, Medellin, and Popayan, the first 
having 4 suffragans and the other three 2 each. One of the suffragan sees 
is Panama, belonging to ecclesiastical province of Cartagena, and now also to 
the Republic of Panamd. Other forms of religion are permitted, so long 
as their exercise is ‘ not contrary to Christian morals nor to the law.’ 

The Ministry of Public Instruction has supreme direction of education 
throughout the Republic. Primary education is gratuitous but not compulsory. 
In 1927 there were 7,531 primary and secondary schools with 449,111 pupils ; 
25 industrial schools with 1,892 children ; and 6 art schools with 399 pupils. 
There were in 1926, 17 normal schools with 987 pupils. The oldest Univer- 
sity is that of Bogotd (founded 1672). This an(i the School of Mines at 
Medellin are national institutions. The other Universities are maintained by 
Departments ; they are the Universities of Antioquia at Medellin (founded 
1822), with 1,007 students in 1926, of Cartagena, of Cauca at Popayan 
(founded in 1827), and of Pasto. 


Finance. 


Ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years in gold pesos : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year j 

Revenue 

Exx)enditure 

1026 

1927 1 

1928 

55,642,455 

63,267,488 

75,614,380 

57,940,352 

55,607,764 

62,334,109 

1029 ' 

1930 

19311 

75,238,923 

49,085,000 

51,730,925 

84,958,174 

62,000,000 

51,739,925 


» Estimates. 


Extraordinary expenditures for public works have resulted in deficits each 
year since 1926 ; total deficit, December 31, 1930, about 30,000,000 pesos. 

The main items of ordinary expenditure in 1929 were : Government, 
9,314,454 pesos ; Finance, 10,790,460 pesos ; War, 6,439,685 pesos ; 
National Education, 6,565,072 pesos; Public Works, 14,340,760 pesos; 
Posts and Telegraphs, 6,617,466 pesos. The main items of revenue in 1929 
were: — National properties, 5,547,881 pesos ; national services, 16,093,025 
pesos; taxes, 52,133,688 pesos. Extraordinary expenditures, 1929, were 
42,993,201 gold pesos, to be covered by external loans. 

The external debt on June 80, 1930, stood at 168,543,893 gold pesos, 
divided as follows: Central Government, 69,213,146 pesos; Departments, 
64,971,505 pesos ; Municipalities, 24,359,243 pesos. This does not include 
42,416,948 pesos borrowed abroad by various banks* Total outstanding on 
that date, 210,960,836 pesos. Annual service charge amounts to 19,567,493 
pesos. About 88 per cent, are dollar obligations. 

The national internal debt on April 80, 1980, was 15,068,000 pesos; 
that of Departments and Municipalities (March 1), 24,441,109 pesos. 
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Defence. 

Military service is compulsory, from 1 to 1 J years. The permanent army 
consists of 3 divisions of 2 brigades of 2 regiments of infantry ; total 12 
infantry regiments ; 2 cavalry regiments, each of 4 squadrons ; 1 artillery 
regiment ; 1 engineer battalion ; 1 transport battalion of 3 companies. The 
peace effective in 1930 was 499 officers and 8,000 other ranks. In war time 
every fit Colombian is compelled to serve, and the war effective is about 
50,000. The infantry are armed with rifles of the improved Remington 
pattern, with the French Gras rifle, and with the 88 pattern Mauser. 

Colombia has 1 seagoing gunboat, 3 coastguard patrol vessels built in 
1925, 5 river gunboats, and several motor launches for customs services. 
Three river gunboats, armed with 7 6-m.m. and 4 7-m.m. guns, built in the 
United Kingdom were supplied to the Colombian Government in 1930. 

Production and Industry. 

Very little of the country is under cultivation ; Colombia is a heavy 
importer of foodstuffs. But much of the soil is fertile, and is coming into 
use as roads improve. Colombia is the largest producer of mild coffee, 
demand for which is unaffected by over-prodnction in Brazil. Crops are 
grown by smallholders, and are picked all the year round. Quality is 
carefully guarded ; importation of foreign seeds has been forbidden since 1923. 
Exports, 1929, 2,863,000 bags of 60 kilos. United States takes over 80 
per cent, of the total. Tobacco is also grown. Cotton area is 150,000 acres. 
Cocoa, sugar, vegetable ivory, tagua (or vegetable ivory nut), and dyewoods 
are produced, besides wheat, maize, plantains, &c. Banana cultivation is 
extending; exports, 1929, 11,202,543 stems, valued at 8,988,996 pesos. 
About one-third of the bananas imported into the United Kingdom is from 
Colombia. The rubber tree grows wild, and its cultivation has begun. Tolu 
balsam is cultivated, and copaiba trees are tapped but are not cultivated. 
Dye and cedar woods are abundant on the Magdalena River, but little or no 
wood of any sort is exported. Forest lands total 150 million acres. Total 
value of agricultural products in 1927-28 was 628,000,000 gold pesos, of 
which maize represented 160 millions, coffee 90 millions, and cattle 56 
millions. 

Colombia is rich in minerals, and gold is found in all the departments ; 
exports in 1928, 1,448,433 pesos. The richest mines are in Antioquia, 
Cauca, Caldas, Tolima, Narino, Choco, and Cundinamarca. Other minerals 
are copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, manganese, emeialds, and platinum 
(first discovered in Colombia in 1736), which is abundant in the alluvial 
deposits of the Choco River ; almost the whole population of the Choco 
region is engaged in platinum mining ; average annual output, 46,000 oza. 
The working of the emerald mines is a Government monopoly or Government- 
controlled ; exports are rigidly controlled, only the finest stones being sent 
abroad. The chief mines are those of Muzo (Government-owned) and Chivor 
(American-owned). Output, 1928, 600 carats of highest grade, 2,000 of 
other grades, and 100,000 carats of meralla. The hardest emeralds mined 
to-day come from Colombia. The country also has coal, iron, limestone, sand, 
and fireclay deposits, so that in some parts it is highly favourable for the 
development oi metallurgical industries. The extraction of salt from the 
mines in ^ipaguira and the evaporation at the numerous natural salt pans 
along the Caiibbean coast are a Government monopoly ; annual revenue is 
about 1,500,000 gold pesos. There are extensive deposits of coal of high 
quality, especially near Cali. Petroleum has recently been found ; produc- 
tion has risen from 447,744 barrels in 1924 to 20,294,925 barrels in 1929. 
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The output is piped from the oilfields to the coast. On the coasts there are 
valuable pearl fisheries which the (xovernment has under exploitation at 
present. The richest beds are on the north coast of the Goajira Peninsula, 
from Cabo de la Vela to Castilletes. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 6 years (5 gold pesos =* IZ. ) : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Gold pesos. 
^5.589,909 
88,790,721 
110,690,629 

Gold pesos, r 
86,165,692 
84.824,444 i 

111,717,450 

1927 ! 

1928 

1929 

Gold pesos. 
125,765,863 
148,546,867 

Gold pesos. 
88,998,722 
133.606,432 
126,6.8,169 


Trade Hy principal countries (1928) in pesos gold — 


Imports 

1928 

Exports 

1928 

United States 

66,236,238 

United States . 

103,836,561 

United Kingdom . 

18,790,859 

United Kingdom . . , 

8,440,262 

Germany . . . . * 

23,188,058 

Venezuela . . 

6,144,038 

France . , . . 1 

9,097,251 

Holland . . . 1 

4,686,297 

Belgium . ... 

8,012,246 

Germany . . | 

2,854,120 

Italy . . 1 

4,209,950 

Canada .... 

2,525,490 


Important articles of export (1928) were, in gold pesos: — Coffee, 88,171,166 ; 
petroleum, 25,808,928 ; hides, 3,623,167 ; bananas, 8,884,862 ; gold, 1,104,298 ; 
jilatinum, 3,352,624. The chief imports are textiles, food-stuffs, metals, and 
agricultural and mining implements. 

Total trade between United Kingdom and Colombia for 5 years (Board of 
Trade figures) : — 


- 

1926 ! 1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Colombia into U.K. 
Exports to Colombia from U.K. 

& ' & 
1,832,060 1 2,353,636 
3,768,289 i 3,457,806 

i 

£ 

2,276,072 

8,664,126 

£ 

2,106,245 

3,240,655 

£ 

1,399,264 

1,562,756 


Shipping and Communications. 

Owing to the mountainous character of the country, the construction of 
arterial roads and railways is both costly and difficult. The roads are gener- 
ally simple mule tracks, though some progress has been made by the 
Government in the construction of main roads, railways and ropeways. 
Total length of motor roads in use, about 2,340 miles ; total of graded roads, 
19,014 miles in 1930, 

In Colombia there are 15 lines of railway (11 national, and 3 British 
companies), with a total length (1928) of 1,740 miles. Of the total, 614 miles 
have a gauge of 3 ft. ; the rest a metre gauge. Most of them are small 
disconnected lines serving principally as feeders to the Magdalena river, 
which is the main traffic route between the Caribbean and the interior. A 
new railway to serve the western section of the Republic, the Bolombolo- 
Canafistula Railway, 521 miles in length, is under construction. 

A daily airplane service connects Barranquilla on the Atlantic 
coast with Buenaventura on the Pacific, aud Girardot, Bucaramanga 
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and other places in the interior ; the company is Colombian, the manage- 
ment, German. 

The work of clearing and canalising the lower and upper Magdalena is 
being carried on. That river is navigable for 900 miles ; steamers ascend 
to La Dorada, 592 miles from Barranquilla, Tributaries supply 216 miles 
more of navigable water. A British river-transport company has contracted 
with the Government to convey mails and passengers to and from the 
interior every three days. Other companies, British, German, and native, 
ply on the rivers. 

In 1926, the post-oflBce handled 17,869,101 letters and post-cards and 
11,808,015 packets of printed matter, samples, and business papers. Parcels 
(1926), 246,000. Number of offices, 1,075. There were 21,818 miles of 
Government telegraph lines in May, 1929 ; number of offices, 877. 
Telephone system in 1926 had 18,042 subscribers. 

During 1926, 2,362 steamers and sailing vessels of 2,849,366 gross tons 
entered the ports of Colombia, and 2,074 vessels of 1,895,140 gross tons 
cleared. 

International cable service to all Latin America and the United States 
is furnished by the lines of All- America Cables which touch Colombia at 
Cartagena, Barranquilla and Buenaventura. From the last point a connect- 
ing land line, opeiated by the company, extends to Bogota vid Cali. The 
company is installing wireless telephone and telegraph stations at Bogota 
for North American and European service ; the Marconi Wireless has a 
station in Bogota covering points in the interior as well as abroad. 


Honey, Weights, and Measures. 

Under the Law of June 12, 1907, the monetary unit is a gold peso 
equal to one-fifth of a pound sterling and of proportionate weight, the fine- 
ness being the same. Gold coins are 2^, 5, and 10 pesos. Silver coins are (900 
fine) the half-peso, and 20 and 10 centavos. Nickel coins for 1, 2, and 6 
centavos are legal tender. There are also notes representing gold pesos 
of 1, 2, 5, and 10 pesos respectively. On August 31, 1930, the total currency 
of Colombia consisted: — gold coinage, 19,425,000 pesos; bullion, 2,682,000 
pesos in the Banco de la Repdblica ; paper money (gold certificates and old 
issues), 35,006,000 pesos ; silver and nickel coinage, 11,681,000 pesos ; 
Treasury bonds, 51,000 pesos; foreign specie, 64,000 pesos. Besides this 
sum in legal tender, there were also in circulation : — Treasury certificates, 
bank certificates, bank bonds amounting to 69,000 pesos, making a total of 
68,968,000 pesos. Gold reserves on August 31, 1930, were 20,130,000 held 
at home and 11,460 held abroad by the Banco de la Repdblica ; other banks 
had goJd reserves of 1,977,000 pesos, making a total of 22,118,460. Bills of 
the Banco de la Repiiblica totalled 27,075,000 pesos. 

On July 23, 1923, the Banco de la Repdblica was inaugurated as a central 
bank. The capital and reserves (1929) amount to 13,868,273 pesos. It has 
the exclusive privilege until 1943 of issuing banknotes in Colombia. Its 
deposits and note issues must be covered (law of 1931) by a gold reserve of 
50 per cent, of their value. 

In 1926 the Agricultural Mortgage Bank of Bogota was formed by the 
consolidation of the mortgage departments of 5 principal banks ; authorized 
capital is 5 million pesos subscribed by Government, Departments, and 
Municipalities. 

There are 21 commercial banks with total paid-up capital and reserves 
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(April 30, 1928) of 42,783.609 pesos, including 4 foreign (2 English, 1 
Canadian) commercial banks and 2 native mortgage banks. This does not 
include the Banco de la Repdblica, On April 30, 1928, the bank deposits 
amounted to 68,412,982 pesos gold. 

The metric system was introduced' into the Republic in 1857. In custom- 
house business the kilogramme, equal to 2*204 avoirdupois pounds, is the 
standard. In ordinary commerce the arroba, of 27*5 pounds, or 124 kilos ; 
the quintal, of 4 arrobas, or 50 kilos; and the carga, or “mule load,” of 
2J quintals, or 126 kilos, are generally used. The Colombian libra is 
equal to 1T02 pound avoirdupois. The Colombian vara, or 80 cm., is 
still in some cases the measure of length used for retailing purposes, but 
in liquid measure the French litre is the legal standard. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Op Colombia in Geeat Bkitain. 

Charge d' Affaires. — Alfredo Michelsen. 

Cmifisellor. — ^Jorge Garc4s. 

Consul-General. — Alejandro Lopez. 

There are consuls or vice-consuls at Liverpool, Cardiff, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Southampton and Hull. 

2. Of Great Britain in Colombia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary.— Stuari 
Dickson. Appointed December 27, 1929. 

There is a consul at Barranquilla, and vice-consuls at Bogota, 
Cartagena, Pasto, Medellin, Manizales, Santa Marta and Cali, and consular 
agents at Honda, and Buenaventura. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning: Colombia- 

1. Official Publications. 

Bulletiiis of the Bureau of the American Republics, Washington, D.C. 

Constitution of the Republic of Colombia( August 7, 1886). Bogota. 

Biario Oficial. Bogota. 

Annuano Bstadisti CO de Colombia. BogoU. Annual. 

Bolecin de la Contralor General de la Republic. Bogotd, Monthly. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annual Senes and Miscellaneous Series. London. 

Memona del Ministro de Obras Pdblicas— del Ministro de Guerra ; del Ministro de 
Educacion Nacional ; Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores : Ministro de Gobierno ; Ministro 
de Correos y Telegrafos ; Ministro de Hacienda ; Ministro de Industrias. Bogotd. 

Infomie del Superintendente de las Rentas Publicas. Bogotd. 

Boletin de Hacienda Bogotd. Annual. 

Boletin del Ministeno de Rslaciones Exteriores. Bogota. Quarterly. 

2. Non«Offioial Publications. 

Arboleda (Gustavo), Historia contempordnea de Colombia. 2 vols. Bogotd, 1919. 

Arenas Paz (B.X Guia Geograhca de Colombia. Bogotd. 1928, 

Bell (P. L.), Colombia : a Commercial and Industrial Handbook. Washington, 1921. 

Bingham (H.), Journal of an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombia. London, 19()9. 

Burger (Otto), Reisen eines Natnrforscherg im troplschen Shd-Amerika (Pahrten m 
Columbien und Venezuela). 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1919.— Kolumbien, ein betatigungsfeld fur 
Handel und Industrie. Leipzig, 1922. 

Camacho Bolddn (8.), Notas de viaje Republics de Colombia. Paris, 1906. 

Cuervo (Antonio B.), Goleccidn de documentos ineditos sobre la Geograflay la Historia 
de Colombia. Bogata, 1919. 

Cuninghame-GraJiam (R. B.), Cartagena and the Banks of the Sind. London, 1920. 

Eder (P. J.), Colombia. London, 1913 

FYihmanit (O.) and Mayor (B.), Voyage d'exploration scientiflque en Colombie (Vol. 
6 des * Mdmoires de la 8oci4t4 neucb&teloise des Sciences naturelles/). NeuchAtel, 1914. 

Jalhay (H.), La Rdpublique de Colombie. Brussels, 1909. 

Humbert (Jules), Histoire de la Colombie et du Venezuela des origines jusqu’dnog 
jours. Paris, 1921, 
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Keane (A. H.). Central and South America. [In Stanford's Compendium.] 2nd. ed. 
London, 1909. 

Li^ne (L.), Colombia. London, 1914, 

Lopez (E.), Almanaque de los heohos Colombianos o anuario Colomblno iluatrado de 
inter^ para la historia y la estadistica, 1920-21. Bogotd, 1921. 

Markham (Sir Clements), The Conquest of New Granada. London, 1912. 

Me Fee (W.), Sunlight in New Granada. London, 1926. 

Medina (Leandro), Limite Oriental de Panama. [The boundary dispute between 
Colombia and Panama.) Bogotd, 1913. 

Moses (B.), Constitution of Colombia. [Translation of Text.) Philadelphia, 1898. 
Jl!fo«an«(H. J.), Up the Orinoco and down the Magdalena. New York, 191C. 

Niles (Blair), Colombia, Land of Miracles. London, 1925 

Ortega (Alfredo), Ferrocarriles Colombianos. Kesumen historico. BogotA, 1920. 
P&ez-Sarmiento (J. M.), Colombia, 1789-1917. Cadiz, 1917. 

Petre (F L ), The Republic of Colombia. London, 1906 

Posada (E.), Biblioteca de Historia Nacional. 13 vols. Bogotd, 1914. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Appendix. Annual. 
London. 

Restrepo Tirado (E.), Bstudios sobre los Aborigenes de Colombia. Bogota, 1892. 
Salamanca (Demetrio), La Amazonia Colonibiana. Estudio geografleo historico y 
Juridico on defense del dcrecho territorial de Colombia. Vol. 1. Begot4, 1916. 

Scruggs (W. L ), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. London, 1900, and 
Boston, 1910. 

Thomson (N.), Colombia and the United States. London, 1915.— Colombia : the 
Country to Watch. London, 1927. 

Urtbe (Antonio Jos6). Anales Dlplomatlcos y Consularcs de Colombia. 6 vols. 
BogotA, 1920. 

Veatch (A. C ), Quito to BogotA. New York, 1917. 

Vega, de la (JosA), La Federacidn en Colombia, 1810-1912 BogotA, 1912. 

Vergara (F. J.), Nueva Geografla de Colombia. Tome I. BogotA, 1901. — Capitulos 
de una Historia Civil y Militar de Colombia. BogotA, 1914. 


COSTA RICA. 

(REPfjBLicA DE Costa Rica.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Costa Rica, au independent State since the year 1821, and 
forming from 1824 to 1829 part of the Confederation of Central America, 
is governed under a Constitution promulgated on December 7, 1871, and 
modified very frequently since that date. Practically there was no consti- 
tution, but only dictatorships, between 1870 and 1882. The legislative power 
is now vested in a single chamber called the Constitutional Congress, 
and made up of 43 deputies, one for every 8, 000 inhabitants. The members 
of the Chamber are elected for the term of four years, one -half retiring 
every two years. The President is elected for four years. By the Election 
Law of Auj^st 18, 1913, universal suffrage was adopted for all male citizens 
who are of age and able to support themselves, except those deprived of civil 
rights, criminals, bankrupts and the insane. Voting for President, Deputies 
and Municipal Councillors is, by the Law of July 26, 1925, secret, direct and 
free. Diplomatic relations with Panama, severed since 1921, were resumed 
October, 1928, 

President of the Pepuhlic . — Don Cleto Gonzalez Viquez, elected on 
February 12, 1928 ; assumed office May 8, 1928. 

The administration normally is carried on by seven Secretaries of State, 
appointed by the President, who direct the departments of : Interior and 
Police ; Foreign Affairs ; Justice, and Public Worship ; Education ; Public 
Security ; Finance and Commerce : Public Works and Hygiene and Public 
Health. 
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Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at 23,000 English square miles, 
divided into seven provinces, San Jos^, Alajuela, Heredia, Cartago, Guana- 
caste, Puntarenas, and Lim6n. The last Census, taken in May, 1927, 
showed a population of 471,526, made up as follows : — 


Province 

Population 

Province 

Population 

San Jose. 

Alajuela . 

Heredia . 

158,183 

97,577 

88,407 

Guanacaste . 
Puntarenas 

Limon . 

61,142 

28,739 

82,278 

Cartago . 

70,199 

Total 

471,525 1 


^ There are about 8,500 aborivmes (Indiana). 


Estimated population on January 1, 1980, was 503,856. 
The vital statistics for four years were as follows ; — 



Man’iages 

Births 1 

Deaths 

Increase 

Immigration 

Emigration 

1926 

3,705 

21,889 

10,813 

11,076 

6.402 

5,894 

7,274 

1927 

8,769 

22,5t^8 

10,677 

11,911 

7,975 

1928 

3,517 

23,109 

11,832 

11,777 

8,858 

8,420 

8,024 

1929 

8,098 

22,602 

11,829 

10,833 

8,606 


The population of European descent, many of them pure Spanish blood, 
dwell mostly around the capital, the city of San Jose (population, 1928, 
51,459, with suburbs, 62,637), and in the towns of Alajuela (8,611), Cartago 
(16,261), Heredia (10,763), Liberia (7,473), Puntarenas (7,848), and Limon 
(16,690). There are some 18,000 coloured British West Indians, mostly in 
Limon Province, on the banana farms. 

Spanish is the language of the country, 

Keligion and Education. 

The Roman Catholic is the religion of the State, but there is entire 
religious liberty under the Constitution. The Archbishop of Costa Rica has 
under him the Bishop of Alajuela. 

Elementary instruction is compulsory and free. Elementary schools are 
provided and maintained by local school councils, while the national govern- 
ment pays the teachers, besides making subventions in aid of local funds. 
In 1930 there were 478 elementary schools with 1,746 teachers and 46,676 
pupils. For secondary instruction there are at San Jos6 a lyceum for boys 
with 646 pupils and 32 instructors, and a college for girls with 590 pupils 
and 30 teachers. A normal school established in 1915 at Heredia has 458 
pupils and 23 teachers. The towns of Cartago and Alajuela have each a 
college. On September 16, 1926, the foundation stone was laid of the 
St. Thomas University at San Jos6. ' 

Expendituie on education, 1929, 4,826,482 colones. (£247,776). 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, two Appeal Courts, 
and the Court of Cassation. There are also subordinate courts in the separate 
provinces, and local justices throughout the Republic. Capital punishment 
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cannot be inflicted. In 1929 there were 2,611 criminal cases, of which 811 
were convicted, and 12,267 cases of misdemeanour, including 7,984 drink 
convictions j there were 5,497 civil cases. 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure for five years have been as follows 
(nominally, £1 sterling = 10*46 colones, but in these tables it is figured 
at the current average rate which is around 19*48 colones to the pound} : — 


~ i 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 j 

1930 » 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

1,408,184 

1,161,348 

£ 

1,568,416 

1,195,343 

£ 

1,708,651 

1,466,740 

& 

1,817 136 
1,859,443 

£ 

1,617,640 

1,690,800 


1 Estimates. 


Revenue in 1929 totalled 35,396,988 colones, of which customs revenue 
furnished 19,000,000, liquor monopoly 5,500,000, and Pacific Railway 
3,794,600 colones. Ordinary expenditure, including public works authorized, 
totalled 36,220,066 colones. The largest items ot expenditure are finance 
(about 14 per cent.), public instruction (22 percent.), and internal develop- 
ment (18 per cent ). Military expenditures are 2 per cent, of the total. 

The foreign debt of the Republic outstanding on December 31, 1929, was 
made up of gold refunding bonds, 1911, 1,597, 000^., the French Loan of 
1911 (in liquidation), 6,639,000 francs, a U.S. loan of 1926, 7,600,000 
dollars, and Pacific Railway bonds, 1,800,000 dollars (U.S.) ; and 97,435Z. 
due to an English construction company. The internal debt on December 31, 
1929, amounted to 916,685Z. 


Defence. 

Costa Rica has an army, including reserve and national guard, of 160,486 
officers and men, of whom in 1929, 50,486 were enrolled and organized in 
33 battalions to be called out on mobilization. The standing and active 
army is limited to 500 by a convention reached in 1923 by the States of 
Central America. Its strength in 1930 was 321. The Republic has also 
1 motor launch on the Atlantic side and 1 on the Pacific side for Revenue 
purposes. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the principal industry. The cultivated area (1929) is about 
1,039,883 acres ; grass lands cover 6,552,000 acres. There are thousands of 
square miles of public lands in Costa Rica that have never been cleared, on 
which can be found quantities of virgin rosewood, cedar, mahogany, and 
other cabinet woods. The principal agricultural products are coftee (19,676 
metric tons in 1929-30 from 127,034 acres), and bananas 5,418,416 stems in 
1930 from 76,000 acres). Coffee and bananas account for nine-tenths of the 
exports. The cacao crop is also of importance. In 1930, 11,908 metric tons of 
cacao were exported. Ree-keeping is carried on successfully ; it is estimated 
that there are 3,000 hives in the Republic. Maize, sugar-cane, rice, and 
potatoes are commonly cultivated. About 5,000 acres are under tobacco. 
The distillation of spirits is a government monopoly. The live-stock, in 
1929, consisted of 398,737 cattle, 84,663 horses, 83,174 pigs and 8,177 mules. 
The second industry of importance is that of gold and silver mining on the 
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Pacific slope. There are also deposits of quartz, alabaster, granite, oil, alum, 
slate, onyx, and mercury ; and sulphur ani copper also exist, but mining in 
the Republic is not very fully developed. 

There are (1929) officially enumerated 6,532 factories and industries in the 
Republic, all small, including 144 cigar and cigarette factories, 308 cheese- 
making establishments, 151 hydraulic sawmills, 68 candle-making factories 
and many coffee-drying establishments, starch, broom and wood-work 
factories. The most important industries are shoes, soap, and candles. 
Electricity, derived from water power in the highlands, is widely used as 
motive power. 

Commerce. 


The value of imports into and exports from Costa Rica in 5 years 
(including coin and bullion) was as follows (for rate of converting colon 
into sterling, see under Finance) : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports 

Exports . . . 1 

2,869,999 

3,397,019 

£ 

2,840,408 1 
3,895,633 i 

j 

£ 

8,850,097 

3,709,219 

£ 

3,670,299 

4,027,864 

£ 

4,140,662 

8,786,922 


The value of the chief imports for 1928 and exports for 1929 was as 
follows : — 


Chief Imports 

1928 

^ Exports 

1929 


£ 

1 1 

£ 

Cotton .... 

477,483 

Coffee .... 

2,610,643 

Iron and steel other than 


i Banana^. 

941,348 

machinery 

168,623 

Cacao .... 

1 183,843 

Flour .... 

1 200,815 

1 1 Gold and silver bullion . 

! 14.872 

Mineral oil and derivatives 

! 155,163 

1 Timber . . • 

i 23,921 

Motor cars and trucks 

1 163,725 

j Fruit and vegetables 

7,303 

Silk goods . . . j 

93,065 

1 1 Hides and skins . 

Il 

* 11,789 

1 


Of the import value in 1929, 48 per cent, was from the United States, 
17*62 per cent, from Germany, 12*66 per cent, from the United Kingdom, 
8*89 per cent, from Central and South America. Of the value exported 
in 1929, 66*55 per cent, went to the United Kingdom, 27*75 per cent, to the 
United States, 10*88 to Germany, and 3*05 per cent, to Latin America. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Costa Rica (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1926 

192T 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Costa Rica into U. K. 
Exports to Costa Rica from U.E. . 

£ 

2,607,682 

806,235 

1 

£ 

2,719,908 

403,702 

2,859,040 

394,883 

£ 

2,659,687 

408,661 

£ 

2,819,702 

-162,341 


Shipping and Communications. 

No official figures are available as regards Costa Rican shipping. On 
the Atlantic coast there are several small sailing vessels and power launches, 
and on the Pacific coast some motor launches. 
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In 1929, there entered the ports of the Republic 630“ship8 of 1,290,844 
tons, and cleared, 628 ships of 1,293,799 tons. Nearly all the steamers of 
the United Fruit Company are under the British flag. 

The railway system connects San Jos4 with Limon, the Atlantic port, and 
has been extended to connect the capital with Puntarenas, the Pacific port. 
The length of railway is 413 miles — the Costa Rica Railway, 189 miles (main 
line and branches ; San Jose to Limon, 103 miles) ; the Pacific Railway (state 
owned), 81 miles (San Jos4 to Puntarenas, 73 miles); the Northern Railway, 
75 miles, and the United Fruit Co. Railway, 67 miles -When the railway 
system is completed, through rail communication will be established between 
Port Limon and the new port of Almirante in Panama. About 130 miles 
of motoring roads are now open. 

In 1929 there were 184 post offices; air mail service between San Jose and 
Puntarenas was established in 1930. 

There were (1928) 2,740 miles of telegraph lines, with 146 telegraph 
offices. The number of messages in 1927 was 515,544. On December 31, 
1928, there were 2,560 telephones ; the telephone lines had a length of about 
1,387 miles. Wireless telegraphy is working from Limon to Bocas del Toro 
(Panama) 60 miles, and to Bluefields, in Nicaragua, and to Colon, in Republic 
of Panama, Limon has a radius of 300 miles. The Government has a large 
wireless station at San Jose, and a small one at Colorado (mouth of R. San 
Juan, near Nicaraguan border). There is an international wireless station 
at Paraiso of high power ; it is open for public service. 

Banking and Credit. 

In October, 1914, the Banco Internacional de Costa Rica was established 
as a Government Bank of Issue. It is authorised to issue up to 19,000,000 
colones in notes to bearer (guaranteed by Government 6 per cent. Bonds, 
un-issued balance of Costa Rica Gold Refunding Bonds of 1911, and other 
Government securities). The Exchange Control Department, founded in 
November 1922, is authorised to purchase and sell Now York Bank drafts 
at a fixed rate of 400 per cent. (4 to 1), and to issue and to receive in 
exchange for such drafts its own notes. On August 31, 1930, the Depart- 
ment had balances at New York bankers or in hand of 735,644 U.S. dollars 
gold. The total circulation of the country on that date was : Banco Inter- 
nacional de Costa Rica, 14,816,000 colones ; Exchange Control Department, 
2,942,676 colones; silver certificates, 1,650,000 colones; copper, 695,000 
colones. Total, 20,003,575 colones. 

The National Insurance Bank — a Government bank which has a 
monopoly of new insurance business — reported January 1, 1930, total insur- 
ance written amounting to 78,137,951 colones. The Mortgage Loan Bank on 
June 30, 1930, with capital and reserves of 1,800,000 colones, had mortgage 
loans outstanding of 24,918,574 colones. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On October 26, 1896, an Act was passed for the adoption of a gold standard, 
the monetary unit to be the gold colon^ weighing 778 grammes, '900 fine (value 
about 22 *9^.). Gold coins have, however, practically disappeared from 
circulation. Silver coins are ; 1 colon, 60 centimes, 25 centimos. There are 
copper coins of 10 centimos, 6 centimos, 1 centime, and a nickel coin of 2 
centimos. 

The metric system is legally established and now in use ; but in the country 
districts the following old Spanish weights and measures are found : — 
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The Libra 
, , Quintal 
,, Arroha 
, , Fanega 


= 1*014 lb. avoirdupois. 

= 101-40 
= 25-36 

= 11 bushels (imperial bushel). 


On January 16, 1921, the Republic adopted as its standard time that of 
the meridian 90 degrees west of Greenwich. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Costa Rica in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for Europe. — Vacant. 
Consul. — Jose Vargas Porras. 

There are Consular Representatives at Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow 
and Liverpool. 

2. Of Great Britain in Costa Rica. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and ConsuUOeneral. 
— Major 0. B. Wallis (who is also Minister at Panama, where he resides). 
Consul. — F. N. Cox (San Jos(5). 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning^ Costa Rica. 

1. Official Publications. 

Publications of the various Government Departments. 

Auuano Estadiatico. San Jos6, Annual. 

Documentos relativos i. la Controversla de limites con la Repiiblica de PanamA. San 
Jos6, 1909. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Calvo (J. B.), The Republic of Costa Rica. Chicago, 1890. 

Fernandez {h,) Historia de Costa Rica, 1502 — 1821. Madrid, 1889. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. 2nd ed. [In Stanford’s Compendium.] 
London, 1909 

Palmer (P.), Central America and its Problems. New York, 1910. 

PeraUa (Manuel M.), Costa Rica: its Climate, Constitution, and Resources. With a 
survey of its present tinancial position, London, 1873 

Pector (D.), Les richesses de I’Ain^rique Centrale. Paris, 1909. 

Pertgny (M. de), Les cinq R^publlques de PAm^rique Centrale Paris, 1910. — La 
R6publique de Costa-Rica. Paris, 1918. 

Saavedra (M,), Ed. Costa Rica Commercial Guide. San Jose. Annual. 

Vote (E. N ), Costa Rica : Dun’s Commercial Monograph. New York, 1913. 

Wagner ( Montz), Die Uepublik Costa Ricain Centralamerlka. Leipzig, 1856. 


CUBA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Cuba, except for a brief period of British occupancy in 1762-63, remained 
a Spanish possession from the date of its discoverv by Columbus until 
December 10, 1898, when the sovereignty was relinquished under the terms of 
the Treaty of Paris which ended the armed intervention of the United 3tate8 
in the struggle of the Cubans against Spanish rule. Cuba thus became an in- 
dependent State. A convention which assembled on November 6, 1900, 
drew up a constitution which was adopted February 21, 1901, under which 
the Island assumed a republican form of government, with a President, 
Vice-President, a Senate and a House of Representatives. A law was 
passed in Washington authorising the President of the United States to 
hand over the government to the Cuban people upon the undertaking 
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that they should conclude no treaty with a foreign power that would 
endanger the independence of Cuba, that no debts should be contracted 
for which the current revenue would not suffice, that the United States 
should have certain rights of intervention, and be granted the use of Naval 
Stations. On June 12, 1901, these conditions were accepted. On February 24, 
1902, the election of the President and Vice-President took place, and the 
control of the Island was formally transferred to the national government on 
May 20. The coaling station of Guantanamo Bay was leased to the United 
States for 2,000 dollars annually, on July 2, 1903. A reciprocal commercial 
treaty, December 27, 1903, further strengthened the ties between Cuba and 
the IJnited States. After political disturbances, an American Commission 
formed a provisional government in August, 1906, which was continued 
until January 28, 1909, when the national government was resumed after 
the institution of electoral reforms A constitutional convention was con- 
vened March, 1928, and approved various changes in the constitution 
including a proposal to increase the President’s term to 6 years without 
right of re-election. These changes came into effect on May 11, 1928, and, 
among other things, conferred upon women over 21 years of age the right 
to vote. 

President . — General Gerardo Machado y Morales. Inaugurated (second 
term) May 20, 1929 ; term expires May 20, 1935, 

There is a Cabinet consisting of the Secretaries of State, of Justice, 
of War and Marine, of the Interior, of Finance, of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labour, of Public Instruction, of Public Works, Sanitation and Charity, 
and of Telegraph and Posts (created in 1925). 

The National Congress is made up of a Senate of 24 members (37 
members, 6 for each province and the retired President in 1933) and a House 
of Representatives (118 members, 1 for every 25,000 of the inhabitants). 
The latter, like the Senators, sit for six years, but after 1933 senators will 
sit for nine years. 

The country is divided into six provinces and 119 municipalities. The 
province is ruled by a Governor elected indirectly by the people and a 
Council ; and the municipality by an Alcalde (Mayor), and an elected 
municipal council. 

Area and Population. 

Cuba has an area of 44,164 square miles (41,634 square miles for the 
island of Cuba, 1,180 square miles for the Isle of Pines, and 1,350 square 
miles for the other islands), with an estimated population, on June 30, 1929, 
of 3,607,919, including 82,531 immigrants. The area, population, and 
density of population of each of the six provinces, on that date, were as 
follows : — 


Province 

Area 

Population 
(June 80, 1929) 

Pop. persq. 
mile 


Square miles 



Havana 

8,170 

951,859 

300*1 

Pinar del Rio .... 

5,206 

804,276 

58*4 

Matanzas 

8,256 

849,578 

107*3 

Santa Clara ... 

8,257 

764,072 

92*5 

Oamagiley .... 

10,064 

201,724 

26*0 

Oriente 

14,211 

894,880 

62*9 

Total . 

44,164 

3,607,919 > 

81*6 


^ Including 82,581 immigrants. 
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The number of whites classified in 1925 was 2,315,928 against 2,294,115 
in 1924, and of colo\ired, 829,201 against 830,791 in 1924. 

Births in 1924-25, 64,098 ; in 1926-27, 122,044. Marriages in 1926-26, 
15,850 ; in 1927-28, 17,469. Number of immigrants arriving, 1929, was 
17,179. 

The language is Spanish, though English is widely understood. Havana 
is the capital. 

The chief towns (with population, excluding suburbs. 1928) are Havana, 
581,076 ; Gienfuegos, 39,017 ; Camaguey, 46,604 ; Santiago de Cuba, 48,500 ; 
Guantanamo, 13,464 ; Santa Clara, 26,740 ; Manzanillo, 24,670 ; Pinar del 
Rio, 15,951 ; Sancti Spintus, 25,926 ; Trinidad, 13,463 ; Cardehas, 28,748. 

Education. 

Education is compulsory and free. In the year ending June 30, 1930, 
the 7,375 elementary schools had 7,301 teachers, and an average attendance 
of 242,413 children. There were also 73 travelling teachers who taught 
3,458 children; 84 night schools for working people with 8,377 pupils. 
There were also 525 private schools with 1,668 teachers and 31,949 pupils. 
In each province the Government maintains a special Institute for advanced 
education, and normal schools for training teachers. Near Havana there is 
a special school witli a staff drawn from English public schools, on which 
the school is modelled. University instruction is given at the University 
of Havana (founded on September 12, 1721). In 1928-29, it had 6,332 
students, of whom 1,393 were women. 

Cuba has 58 libraries containing 622,461 volumes. There arc 193 
peiiodicals published, including 50 dailies, 44 weeklies and 46 monthlies. 


Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure (budget estimates) for 5 years- — 


% 

1 1926-27 

1 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 1 

1930-31 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

1 Dollar.s 
. 1 86,733,100 
. 86,143,182 

Dollars 

80,988,600 

80,929,547 

Dollars 

84,400,000 

84,387,210 

Dollars ! 
85,460,000 
85,392,151 

Dollars 

I 76,790,000 
76,777,580 


The principal items of income anticipated in the original budget for 1930-31 were.— 
Customs Revenue, 37,00(s600 dollars; land duties, 25,568,000 dollars; National Lotteiy, 
4,000,000 dollars; posts and telegraphs, 2,515,500 dollars ; total, 70,790,000 dollars. The 
principal items of expenditure are: Debt redemption and interest, 16,527,725 dollars; 
War and Marine, 12,031,390 dollars; Instruction, 14,108,757 dollars; total, all items, 
76,777,530 dollars. 

Customs revenues in 1929 were 40,918,988 dollars. 

The debt of the Republic of Cuba on June 30, 1930, amounted to 
139,115,300 dollars, made up as follows Foreign debt, 70,150,600 dollars, 
and internal debt, 68,984,700 dollars. Of the internal debt, 60,000,000 
represented a public works loan underwritten by the Chase National Bank 
of New York. 


Defence. 

The army is composed of 614 officers and 12,055 men, organized in 8 
cavalry regiments, 7 battalions and 3 batteries with auxiliary services. The 
navy consists of 2 cruisers {Cuba and Pairia)^ 6 gunboats, an armed trans- 
port, and about a dozen coastguard vessels of small size. The strength of 
the navy is 1,000 men, 150 officers and 26 cadets. The air force (1926) 
consisted of 116 men. 
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Production and Industry. 

The staple products of Cuba are tobacco and sugar, but coffee, cocoa, 
cereals, and potatoes are grown, and a considerable trade is done in fruits 
and minerals. Cuba is the largest producer of sugar in the world. The 
sugar crop was in 1927-28, 4,493,123 tons ; in 1928-29, 5,156,169 tons ; and 
in 1929-30, 4,670,975 tons Sugar plantations cover 1,600,000 acres. Pro- 
duction in recent crop years has been limited by presidential decree ; in 
1931-32, to 3,000,000 tons, or possibly less. In July, 1929, there were 163 
sugar mills. Export of refined sugar, 1929, 304,405 tons. The production 
of molasses in 1929-30 amounted to 210,448,586 gallons. Tobacco exports 
in 1929: — cigars, 89,787,000 (10,262,472 dollars); cigarettes, 93,391,000 
(254,009 dollars) ; leaf tobacco, 43,562,541 Ibs; (26,513,497 dollars). 
Domestic consumption in 1929 was valued at 29,198,168 dollars. Total 
tobacco exports, 1930, 33,540,575 dollars ; 1929, 37.878,765 dollars. Coffee 
production, 1929, 20,620,926 kilos; 1928, 19,823,424 kilo.s. A cotton 
textile factory, with capital of 2,000,000 dollars, was started in 1928. The 
principal fruits exported are pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit, and coconuts. 
Cuban fisheries had an output in 1929 of 22,505,628 pounds, almost double 
that of 1928 at 12,405,574 pounds. 

In 1929, the live stock in the island consisted of 4,572,367 head of cattle, 
642,194 horses, 82,273 wool-boaring animals, and 3,233 mules. 

Cuba has forest lands, many of which are in private ownership ; State 
forests total about 1,260,000 acres. These forests contain valuable cabinet 
woods, such as mahogany and cedar, besides dye-woods, fibres, gums, resins, 
and oils. Cedar is used locally for cigar-boxes, and mahogany is exported ; 
hard woods are used for railway sleepers, carts, ploughs and other local 
purposes. 

Iron ore abounds ; total exports 1928, 540,019 tons. Copper (35,000 tons 
exported in 1927), manganese (exports, 87,073 tons in 1928) and gold are also 
worked. 

Commerce. 


The value of the imports and exports (including bullion and specie) for 
6 years were as follows (£1 = 4*86 pesos) ; — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

59,008,025 

70,621,137 

£ 

53,778,600 

62,208,000 

52,991,327 

66,286,001 

£ 

43,748,276 

57,244,584 

£ 

44,488,706 

58,094,601 


The imports and exports were distributed as follows ; — 


Countries 

Imports from 

Exports to 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

United States .... 
Other American Countries 
Germany ..... 

Spain 

France 

United Kingdom 

Other Eui'opean countries 

All other countries . 

Dollars 

169,681,628 

28,037,634 

7,049,660 

10,460,061 

12,415,512 

11,608,788 

14,348,885 

18,006,128 

Dollars 
129,849,422 
17,lf3,291 
6,586,279 
0,882,488 
9,628,618 
10,428,053 
11,616,705 1 
1,607,850 

Dollars 

264,195,052 

10,020,898 

2,249,685 

1,505,275 

4,284,836 

81,618,014 

9,789,637 

7,532,358 

Dollars 

202,586,160 

9,993,890 

2,784,709 

4,340,782 

4,791,842 

45,825,499 

6,710,947 

1,607,850 

Total 

267,088,086 

212,816,812 

321,144,656 

278,089,679 
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The principal exports are sugar and tobacco; the principal imports 
foodstuhs, earths and ceramic products, machinery, metals and metal mauu- 
factures, and chemicals. 

In 1929, the United Kingdom imported from Cuba 6,666,388^. worth ot 
sugar, and 1,123,668^. worth of cigars; and exported to Cuba 630,004Z. 
worth of cotton piece goods. 

Total trade between Cuba and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five years . — 



1926 

1927 

1 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Cuba Into U.K. « 
Exports to Cuba from U.K. 

£, 

4,499,891) 

2,078,293 

£ 

6,608,330 

2,098,702 

10,239,566 

1,649,156 

£ 

7,934,001 

2,026,988 

£ 

6,870,573 

1,282,796 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1929, 12,846 vessels of 48,466,809 tons entered and cleared the ports 
of the Republic in the foreign trade. In the coastwise trade (1929) 9,334 
vessels entered, and 9,403 vessels cleared. 

In Cuba there were in 1929, 3,067 miles of railway — the United Rail- 
ways of Havana, 1,393 miles and the Cuba Railway, 778 miles, being the 
greatest systems. The lines now connect the principal towns and seaports 
from Pinar del Rio in the west, to Santiaga de Cuba in the east. The 
larger sugar estates have extensive private lines connecting them with 
the main lines. There were 1,990 miles of Government highways open 
to traffic in 1930, of which 846 miles are first-class. An important 
central highway extending over 706 miles and traversing the different 
provinces is under construction. There were (1928) 476 post, 350 telegraph 
offices, and 181 radio and radio-telegraph stations; there arc nine wire- 
less stations operated by the Government. There were 10,939 miles of 
telegraph wires in 1927. The telephone system (1928) had 72,340 instru- 
ments and 214,000 miles of wire. Direct telephone connection with 
American and European cities has been maintained since 1921. Air mail 
service between Cuba and Mexico, and between Cuba and New York, was 
established in 1930 ; air service between domestic points is highly developed. 

Currency and Banking. 

On November 7, 1914, a law was published authorising a new coinage 
issue in Cuba with a gold peso (equal to the U.S. gold dollar) of 1*6718 
grammes (1*6046 grammes fine) as the monetary unit. The gold coins 
are the 20, 10, 6, 4, 2 and 1 peso pieces ; the 20, 10 and 6 pesos pieces 
are of the same weight and value as the corresponding United States 
gold coins. Silver is coined in pieces of 1 peso, 40 cents, 20 cents, and 
10 cents, while nickel coins of 6, 2, and 1 cent pieces are also issued. 

The coinage of gold is unlimited, but silver must not be minted to the 
value of more than 12,000,000 pesos. The extent of the nickel coinage is 
determined by the National Executive. The United States coinage is 
legal tender. 

The total amount of currency on December 31, 1929, was as follows ; — 
Cuban money, gold, silver, and nickel, 33,649,460 dollars ; American money, 
bank notes, gold, silver, and nickel, 102,177,811 dollars. Total currency, 
135,826,761 dollars. 

Banking is largely in the hands of the Royal Bank of Canada, the National 
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City Bank of New York, the Chase National Bank of New York, the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, and the Banco del Comercio. Total number of banks and 
branches is 169. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Cuba in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Dr. Guillermo Patterson (August 13, 1925). 
Counsellor. — Dr. G. S. Solar y Lamas. 

Secretaries. — Tir. Alberto Diaz Pardo and Dr. Jose Manuel Lara y 
Arejula. 

Commercial Attache . — Ramon Vasconcelos y Maragliano. 

Consul (in London). — R. Meyer y Martin. 

There is a Consul-General in Liverpool, and Consuls in London, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Hull, Belfast, Cardiff, and other towns. 

2. Op Great Britain in Cuba. 

Envoy and Minister . — Sir John Joyce Broderick, K.B.E. (appointed 
February 18, 1931). 

Naval Attache . — Captain J. S. M. Ritchie. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. M. F. Day, M.C. 

There is a British Consul at Santiago, and Vice-Consuls at Cienfuegos, 
Camaguey, Antilla, and Nue vitas. 


Books of Befei^noe concerning Cuba. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuario Estadistico de la Republica de Cuba. Havana. Annual. (First issue, 1914.) 
Cuba : What She has to Offei to the Investor or the Home-seeker. Havana, 1915. 
Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations on Affairs in Cuba. United States 
Senate, No. 886. Fifty-flfth Congress. Washington 

Monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics for September, 1905. 
Washington. 

Estadlstica General: Comercio Exterior. Quarterly and Annual.— Movimiento de 
Poblacion. Monthly and Annual Havana. 

Informe Bi-Anual Sanitario y Demogrihco. Havana. 


2. Non-Official PuBLicAriONs, 

Cuba Review. Monthly New York. 

Gula directoiio de la republica de Cuba (Baillv-Bailli6re-Riera.) Comercio, industrial 
agricultural ganaderia, miueria, propiedad, profesiones y elemento oAcial. Barcelona, 
1922. 

Atkina (J. B.), The War in Cuba. London, 1899. 

Caldwell (R. G ), The Lopez Expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851. London and Princeton. 
1916. 

Callahan (J. M.), Cuba and International Relations. London, 1902. 

Camps (G.), lalade Pinos. Santa F6, Isle of Pmes, 1927. 

Chapman (C. B.), A History of tho Caban Republic : A Study in Hispanic American 
Politics. New York and London, 1927. 

i>av 0 y(R.j, Cubam War Tune. London, 1897.--*Cuba Past and Present. London, 1898. 
Ewart (F. C ), Cuba y las coatumbres Cubanas. Boston, 1919. 

Fitike (A. K.), History of the Islands of the West Indian Archipelago. New York, 1899. 
OuitercLS (P. I.), Historia de Cuba. 2 vols. New York, 1865-66. 

Johnson (W. F.), History of (luba. 6 vols. New York, 1920. 

Leslie's OfUcial History of the Spanish-American War. Washin^on, 1899. 

Lindsay (P.), and Winters (N. (3.), Cuba and Her People of To-^y. Revised. Boston, 
1928. 

Musgrave (G. C.), Cuba : The Land of Opportunity. London, 1919. 

Parker (W, B.), Cubans of To-Day. New York, 1019. 

Piron (H.), L'lle de Cuba. Paris, 1898. 

Porter (R. P.), Industrial Cuba. New York, 1899. 

C 0 
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BoUnson (A. G.). Cuba : Old and New. London, 1P16. 

Roosevelt (Th.). The Rough Riders. London and New York, 1899. 

Terry (Philip), Terry’s Guide to Cuba. New York, 1926. 

Tornente (C. de la), Cuba y los Estados Unidos. Introduction by James Brown Scott. 
Havana, 1929. 

Trelles (C. M.), Bibhoteca geogiAfica Cubana. Matanzaa, 1920. 

Valdis jRoig (L.), El Comercio Exterior de Cuba. Havana, 1920. 

Wright (I. A.). The Early History of Cuba (1492-1586). London, 1917. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

(OeskoslovenskX Republika.) 

The term Czechoslovaks comprises two branches of the same Slav nation ; 
the Czechs (pronounced Tchechs) of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and the 
Slovaks of Slovakia. 

The Czechoslovak State came into existence on October 28, 1918. On 
that day the Ndrodnl Vybor (National Council) took over the government 
of the Czechoslovak countries, including Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Slovakia, which had hitherto belonged to the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. On November 14, 1918, the Czechoslovak National Assembly 
met in Prague, and formally declared the Czechoslovak State to bo a 
Republic, with Professor T. G. Masaryk as its first President. 

By the Treaty of Peace of September 10, 1919 (the Treaty of St. 
Germain), the Allied and Associated Powers formally recognized the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, declaring that ‘the peoples of Bohemia, of Moravia, and 
of part of Silesia, as well as the peoples of Slovakia, have decided of their 
own free will to unite ... for the purpose of forming a single sovereign 
independent state under the title of the Czecho-Slovak Republic.’ For the 
sake of brevity the Czecho-Slovak Republic is designated Czechoslovakia. 

Constitution and Government. — The Constitution of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic was passed by the National Assembly on February 29, 1920. 

According to the terms of the Constitution, the Czechoslovak State is a 
democratic Republic having an elected President at its head. The territory of 
the Republic forms a single and indivisible unity. The National Parliament, 
which constitutes the only legislative body for the whole of the Republic, is 
composed of a Chamber of Deputies elected for a period of six years and 
containing 300 members, and of a Senate comprising 150 members to be 
renewed every eight years. The two Chambeis in joint congiess elect the 
President of the Republic for seven years. The President, as head of 
the State, is supreme commander of the armed forces, and can declare war 
with the consent of Parliament. He appoints the higher officers and officials, 
exercises the right of reprieve, and is himself amenable to the laws only on a 
charge of high treason. He also appoints and recalls Ministers. The Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of the press and of speech, and safeguards 
racial minorities, to whom it assures the maintenance of their schools. 
Privileges derived from sex, biith or calling are not recognised. Marriage, 
the family and motherhood are placed under the special protection of the 
law. All these guarantees and rights are protected by the Supreme 
Administrative Court, which sees to the legality of the public administration. 

In principle the two Chambeis are equal in so far that they both enjoy 
the right of initiative, and that even Government Bills may be first intro- 
duced in either house. Only in the case of the Budget and Army bills must 
the measures first pass through the Chamber of Deputies. It is also the 
Chamber of Deputies alone that by a vote of non-conhdence can compel the 
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resignation of the Government, A measure passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies becomes law, despite an adverse decision of the Senate, if the 
Chamber of Deputies adheres to its first decision by an absolute majority of 
all its members. 

The franchise for the Chamber of Deputies is open to all citizens, without 
distinction of sex, who are over 21, while all citizens over 30 are eligible for 
election. The franchise for the Senate is open to all citizens who are over 
26 ; and all citizens over 45 are eligible for election. The electoral system is 
based on proportional representation. 

The Constitution regulates the parliamentary elections on a ‘closed 
scrutiny ’ basis, the votes being in favour of parties, not of candidates. The 
allocation of electoral areas is as follows : — Bohemia, 9 (for Chamber of 
Deputies), 5 (for Senate) ; Moravia and Silesia, 6 and 3 ; Slovakia, 7 and 4 ; 
Carpathian Ruthenia, 1 and 1. 

At the elections held on November 15, 1925, the political parties were 
returned as follows : — 

Senate (150 members) : — Czechoslovak Coalition, 80 (Agrarians, 23 ; 
Cleiicals, 16 ; Social Democrats, 14 ; Czechoslovak Socialists, 14 ; National 
Democrats, 7 ; Middle Class Party, 6) ; Slovakian Clericals, 12 ; German and 
Magyar Agrarians, 14 ; Social Democrats, 9 ; Christian Socialists, 7 ; 
Nationalists, 5 ; National Socialists, 3 ; Communists, 20. 

Chamber of Deputies (300 members) at the elections held on October 31, 
1929, IS as follows : — Czech Agrarian, 46 ; Czech Socialist Democrats, 39 ; 
Czech National Socialists, 32 ; Communists, 30 ; Czech Clericals, 25 ; 
German Social Democrats, 21 ; Slovak Clericals, 19; German Agraiian and 
Middle Class Parties, 16 ; Czech National Democrats, 15 ; German Christian 
Socialists, 14 ; Czech Small Traders, 12 ; Hungarian Christian Socialists, 9 ; 
German National Socialists, 8 ; German Nationals, 7 ; Poles and Jows, 4 ; 
League for Election Reform, 3, 

President . — Thomas Garrigue Masaryk (born in 1850 in Hodonin, in 
Moravia). Elected May 28, 1920 ; re-elected May 27, 1927, for a period of 
7 years. 

According to the Conjititution, no one may be elected for more than two 
successive terms, but an exception has been made in the case of President 
Masaryk. 

The Czechoslovak Government, appointed on December 8, -1929, consists 
of the following Ministers ; — 

Prime Minister. — FrantiSek Udrlal (Czech Agrarian). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Edvard Bcius (Czech National Socialist). 

Minister of National Defence, — Dr. K. Viskovskif (Czech Agrarian). 

Minister of Finance. — Karl Trapl (April 16, 1931.) 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. J. Slavik (Czech Agrarian). 

Minister of Commerce. — Dr. Josef Mcdoxmk (Czech National Democrat). 

Minister of Health. — Dr. Franz Spina (German Agrarian). 

Minister of Railways. — Rudolf MUoch (Czech Small Traders). 

Minister of Social Welfare. — Dr. Ludwig Czech (German Social Democrat). 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Alfred Meissner (Czech Social Democrat). 

Minister of Agriculture . — Bohumil Bradd^ (Czech Agrarian). 

Minister of Education. — Dr. Ivan Direr (Czech Social Democrat). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Dr. Emil Franks (Czech National 
Socialists). 

Minister of Public Works. — Jan Dosfdlek (Czech Clerical). 

Minister for the Unification of Laws. — Dr. Jan Srdmek (Czech Clerical). 

Minister of Food. — Bechyni (Czech Social Democrat). 
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Area and Population. — The Czechoslovak Republic consists of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia and Silesia, Slovakia, and Ruthenia (Sub -Carpathian Russia). 
Its frontiers have been defined by the Peace Treaties with Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary. The area and population of the various provinces, according 
to the census of 1921, and the official estimate at December 31, 1929, are as 
follows : — 


- 

Area in 
square 
kilometres 

Area in 
English 
sq miles 

Population 
Feb. 15, 
1921 

Population 
per square 
mile, 1921 

Kstiiiiated 
Population 
Dec. 31, 1920 

Population 
per square 
mile, 1929 

Bohemia . 

52,064 

20,102 

6,670,582 

331 8 

6,995,427 

348 0 

Moravia &\ 
Silesia j 

26,738 

10,324 

3,335,152 

823*0 

3,598,902 

348*6 

Slovakia . I 
Buthmiia . 

48,936 

12,656 

18,895 

4,886 

3,000,870 

606,668 

158*8 

124 1 

3,300,749 

713,334 

174 7 
146*0 

Total . 

140,394 

54,207 

13,613,172 

25M 

14,608,412 

269 5 


Of the Czechoslovak citizens 8,760,937 are Czechoslovaks, 3,123,568 
Germans, 745,431 Magyars, 461,849 Ruthenians, 75,853 Poles, 180,855 of 
Jewish nationality, and 25,871 others. There were besides 238,808 aliens. 
Census population, Dec. 1930, 14,723,214. 

The population of the principal towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants 
in 1921 was : — 


Prague ..... 676,663 

Brno 221,758 

Ostrava. M . . .113,709 

Plzen 108,023 

Bratislava. . . . 93,189 

Olomouc .... 67,206 
Kosice ... . 52,898 

Biidejovice CeskA . 44,022 

Usti n/L (Aussig) . 39,830 


Liberec(Reichenberg) 34,985 


Opava 33,457 

Prostejoy .... 31,092 

Teplice-Sanov (Tep- 
litz-SdiOnau) . . 28 892 

Jihlava 28,179 

Cheb(Eger) . . . 27,624 

Most 27,239 

Jablonec w/N (Gab- 
ion z a.d. Neisse) . 26,929 

Pardubice. . . . 25,162 


Ostrava SI . . 22,890 

Prcrov ..... 21,416 

Znojmo 21,197 

Krnov (Zagerndorf). 21,129 
Cliomulov (Koinotau) 21,123 
Miikacevo. . . . 20,^65 

Uzhorod .... 20,601 
Vamsdorf . . . 20,328 


Movement of population is shown as follows for S years. 


Year 

Biiths 

Mairiages 

Divorces 

1 Deaths 

Sur})liis of births 
over deaths 

1927 

I 835,583 

130,182 

4,409 

1 230,712 

104,871 

1928 

330,146 

134,431 

4,039 

[ 218,672 

117,474 

1929 

326,204 

138,349 

4,862 

i 

! 225,448 

100,756 


Religion. — The majority of the population is Catholic. In 1921 the 
division of the population according to religion was : — Roman Catholics, 
10,384,833 ; Greek and Armenian Catholics, 635,543 ; Protestants, 990,319 ; 
Greek Orthodox, 73,097 ; Jews, 364,342 ; Old Catholics, 20,256 ; other 
faiths, 4,943 ; and without any religion, 724,507. 

In January, 1920, the reformed clergy of Czechoslovakia decided to with- 
draw from the jurisdiction of the Pope and to found a Czechoslovak Church, 
which had, according to the Census of 1921, 525,333 adherents. 

Rducntion. — instruction is compulsory between the age of 6 and 14. 
The schools may be divided as follows : (1) National Schools (Elementary and 
Advanced Public Schools) ; (2) Secondary Latin and Technical Schools 
(Gymnasia and Real-Schools) ; (3) Universities and Higher Technical Schools ; 
and (4) Trade and Arts, Commercial, Mining and Agricultural, and other 
special schools. There are practically no illiterates except in Slovakia. 
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The following table contains the data for elementary and advanced schools 
(public and private) in Czechoslovakia as at October 31, 1929. 



Elementary Schools 
(public and private) 

Higher Grade Schools 
(public and pnvate) 

1 _ 


No. of 
Schools 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Schools 

No. of 

No. of 


Pupils 

(boys) 

Pupils 

(gills) 

Pupils 

(boys) 

Pupils 

(girls) 

Bohemia . 

0,021 

843,070 

344,184 

1,072 

61,852 

54,373 

Moravia 
Siieoia / 

3,089 

200,176 

201,029 

592 j 

34,431 

28,617 

Slovakia . 

3,807 

227,1.30 

223,653 

137 

12,726 

11,792 

Ruthenia . 

663 

46,209 

45,088 

17 

2,585 ' 

2,307 

Total . 

14,680 

816,675 

813,954 

1,818 

111,594 

97,089 


Of the 14,680 elementaiy schools, 9,922 (67'6 per cent.) were Czecho- 
slovak ; 3,295 (22*4 per cent.) German; 490 (3*3 per cent.) Ruthenian ; 
803 (5'5 per cent.) Magyar ; 88 (0*6 per cent.) Polish, and 82 (0*6 per 
cent.) other and miscellaneous schools. Of the 1,818 higher grade schools, 
1*338 (73*6 per cent.) were Czechoslovak; 433 (23*8 per cent.) German; 
3 (0*2 per cent.) Ruthenian ; 14 (0*8 per cent.) Magyar ; 10 (0*5 per cent.) 
Polish, and 20 (1*1 per cent.) miscellaneous schools. 

During the school-year 1928-29 there were in Czechoslovakia 349 
secondary Latin and technical schools (gymnasia and real-schools) with 
90,201 pupils. Of these 244 were Czech or Slovak, 90 German, 6 Magyar, 
8 Ruthenian, and 1 Polish. The public, or state-aided, schools ol com- 
merce numbered, diiiing the school -year 1928-29, 177, with 34,085 pupils. 

There are 4 universities in Czechoslovakia, and 4 technical high schools 
with students as follows (winter term 1928-29) : — 


Universities 

Number of Students 

i Technical 

Number of Students 

Total 

Females 

1 High Schools 

Total 

Females 

Prague, Czech 



,1 



(1348) 

9,213 

1,974 

' Prague, Czech . 

5,080 

158 

Prague, Gem an 

4,463 

664 

Prague, German 

2,034 

53 

Bnio, Czech (lOlS) 

2,785 

444 

j Brno, Czech . . 

1,382 

30 

Bratislava, Slovak 



!i Brno, German . 

1,722 

82 

(1919) 

1,582 

210 

I 

i 



18,043 1 

1 8,192 

li 

10,218 

273 


There are, moreover, 2 faculties not comprised in the University Associa- 
tion (in Prague and Olomouc) ; a Ukrainian University at Prague ; and a 
Ukrainian agricultural academy in Podebrady ; a higher veterinary academy 
(390 students) ; a mining academy (340 students) ; a higher agricultural 
college (265 students) ; an academy of arts (172 students) ; and a high 
commercial school (in Prague). 

Justice. — The courts of the Republic are : — The Supreme Court of 
Justice and Court of Cassation sitting in Brno ; 4 High Courts of Justice 
(Prague, Brno, Bratislava, KoSice) ; 37 County Courts (besides the Commer- 
cial Court and the Penal Tribunal in Prague) ; and 420 District Courts. 

There are also special courts for commercial, industrial, revenue and 
other matters. 

A special Administmtive High Court decides matters in dispute affecting 
the administration, e,g., appeals against illegal decisions and regulations 
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made by State authorities ; in cases of conflict between the central State 
authorities and the organs of the provincial local government ; in cases of 
claims made against the State or the local administration which have been 
vetoed by the administrative authorities. 


Finance. — Budget estimates for five years in thousands of crowns : — 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Revenue . 

9.723,914 

9,562,270 

9,569,907 1 

9,410,867 

9,843,827 

Expenditure . 

9,703,605 

9,536,074 

9,634,373 

9,366,904 

9,888,626 


The following are some of the details of the budget for 1931 : — 


Revenue 

1 Millions of 
j Crowns 

Expenditure 

Millions of 
Crowns 

Direct Taxes 

1,665 

Foreign AfTaiis 

170 

Turnover and Luxury Taxes j 

1,240 

National Defence . . | 

1,400 

Customs .... 

! 1,250 

1,827 

Interior . 

699 

Excise 

Justice .... 

815 

Stamp Duties 

1,671 

Education 

1,010 

Tobacco r^gie 

i 1,307 

Agncultuie . 

243 


1 

Social Services 

[ 865 



Debt Services 

2,984 

j 

1 

1 

Pensions .... 

932 

Total (including all other i 

1 

Total (including all other 


items .... 

9,843 

Items) .... 

9,838 


According to the budget for 1931, the national debt is as follows (in 


million crowns) : — Million 

Crowns 

Internal debt , 25,03}> 

Foreign debt 8,426 

Note- Debt 3,600 


Total .... 36,965 


This amount does not include the debt of 5,933 million crowns occasioned 
by the reorganisation of the Czechoslovak currency, which is to be paid 
out of the revenue derived Irora the levy on capital. 

A Board of Audit and Control was constituted by an enactment of March 
20, 1919. It is charged with the superintendence of State economy, the 
State property and the national debt. This Board has an ei^ual standing 
with tne Mimstries and is independent of them. Its president is nominated, 
at the request of the Government, by the President of the Republic. 

Defence. — Service in the army is regulated by the law of March 19, 
1920. Liability to service lasts from the ages of 17 to 80, but begins 
normally at the age of 20. Service in the active army is for 14 months, 
after which the soldier passes to the first reserve until he attains the age 
of 40, when he passes to the second reserve, where he remains until 60. 
By the law of April 8, 1927, the peace strength of the army, beginning with 
October 1, 1927, has been fixed permanently as follows: for the period 
from October 1 up to March 31 at 140,060, and for the period from April 1 
up to August 30 at 100,000, military persons. By the law of April 8, 1927, 
as from October 1, 1928, there must be elected from the recruits fit for 
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military service, a number of 70,000, with due regard to the probable decrease 
and increase during the first months after entering the active service. The 
army is organised m 4 military commands, comprising 12 infantry divisions 
each of 2 brigades, 2 mountain infantry brigades, 8 cavalry brigades, 12 
light infantry brigades, 2 heavy artillery brigades and administrative 
services. 

In the 1930 budget, 1,400 million crowns were allocated for the army. 

There is a small defensive force consisting of 6 patrol vessels and armed 
tugs for river service. 

Production and Industry.— The Czechoslovak territory is one of the 
richest in Europe, both as regaids natural resources and industrial develop- 
ment. Agiiculrure is highly developed and intensive farming is carried on. 

For the years 1928 and 1929, the area and the yield of the crops were as 
follows : — 



Area 

Yield 

Crops 

(in acres) 

(in metric tons) 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Wheat 

1,870,821 

2,022,996 ! 

2,689,983 

1,401,596 

1,439,772 

Rye 

2,487,385 

1,779,265 

1,833,600 

Barley 

1,778.626 

1,8.39,294 

1,402,0d8 

1,395,028 

Oats 

2,073,923 

2,1.50,114 

1,879,951 

1,423,281 

1,493 993 

Potatoes 

1,799,725 

8,592,617 

10,695,718 

Sujiar-beet . 

035,999 

608,731 

6,226,096 

6,209,181 

Ma.^e 

3.56,461 

.334,567 

222,586 

231,480 


In 1929-30, there weie 141 sugar factories in the country, which produced 
1,033,714 metric tons of sugar. Hops of excellent quality are also grown, 
both for export and beer production (Pilsener). In 1929, Czechoslovakia 
produced 11,818 metric tons of hops. The agricultural industries incdude also 
flourishing beer, spirit, malt and foodstuffs industries. In 1929, the Republic 
had 457 breweries producing 11,627,234 hectolitres of beer. In 1928-29, 
there were 897 distilleries with an output of 615,887 hectolitres of spirits. 

The number of live-stock was on December 31, 1925 : Cattle, 4,691,320 ; 
horses, 740,202 ; pigs, 2,539,201 ; sheep, 861,128, and goats, 1,244,701. 

In 1929, the truit crop yielded 79,511 tons of apples, 34,026 tons of 
pears, and 144,470 tons of stone fruit. 

Czechoslovakia ranks among the most richly wooded countries in Europe. 
The forests comprise 33 per cent, of the whole area (about 11,496,864 acres). 

The mineral moductioii of the Czechoslovak Republic comprises both 
soft and hard coal (chief coalfields Most, Chomutov, Teplice, and Falknov), 
iron, graphite, and garnets. Gold (annual production from 230 to 350 kilO' 
grammes from the mine at Ronduy), silver, copper and lead are found in the 
Carpathians, and rock-salt in Eastern Slovakia and Ruthenia. 

Coal production in 1929, 22,560,796 tons of lignite and 16,521,457 tons 
of hard coal. In 1929, there were 285 coal mines, employing 99,408 persons. 
The output of pig-iron in 1929 was, 1,644, .515 metric tons; raw steel, 
2,193,401 metric tons. 

The number of factories in 1928 was 11,803. Of these, 1,959 were textile 
mills, 2,216 glass works and stone factories, 1,864 for food production, 
1,387 for furniture and bent wood manufacture, 894 machine factories, 
884 for metal manufacture, 391 paper mills, 642 chemical factories. 

Commerce —Imports and exports for 6 years are shown as follows (in 
thousands of crowns) 
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1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports 

Exports 

15,276,671 

17,856,569 

17,961,632 

20,135,438 

19,207,903 

21,224,211 

19,987,858 

20.498,869 

15,720,960 

17,494,763 


Principal articles of import and export in 1929 and 1928: — 


Imports 

1929 

1928 

Exports 

1929 

1928 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


Crowns 

Crowns 


Crowns 

Crowns 

Cereals . . . 

1,153,974 

1,921,050 

Woollen Goods 

2,106,363 

2,185,358 

Cottons . . . 

2,417,376 

2,606,298 

Cottons, , , 

2,882,639 

8,022,822 

Woollen Goods, 

1,929,554 

2,081,157 

Wood, Coal, & 



Fats and Oils , 

620,069 

i 018,834 

Peat . , 

1,584,699 

1,787,271 

Iron Goods . . 

762,969 

633,976 

Glass . , , 

1,878,518 

1,268,774 

Machinery , , 

795,849 

702,026 

Sugar , , , 

1,068,268 

1,699,058 




Iron and iron 






Goods , . 

1,803,787 

1,770,198 




Cereals&Milled 






Products, , 

1,003,634 

850,073 


Imports and exports 1928 and 1929 were distributed among the principal 
countries as follows: — 


Country of Origin 

Imports 

Exports 

or Destination 

. 1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Austria .... 

Belgium .... 
France .... 

Germany .... 
Great Britain 

Holland .... 
Hungary .... 

Italy 

Poland .... 

Rumania .... 
Switzerland 

United States of America . 
Yugoslavia. . . 

Other Countries . 

1,000 Crowns 
1,443,108 
288,861 
820,783 
4,778,882 
831,291 
269,846 
849,191 
426,324 
1,264,098 
535,655 
478,472 
1,149,061 
449,564 
5,623,517 

1,000 Clowns 
1,565,845 
813,032 
763,398 
5,003,073 
817,257 
311,537 
967,031 
460,677 
1,299,403 
473,465 
485,306 
1,088,881 
340,081 
6,099,372 

1,000 Crowns 
3,124,721 
160,006 
284,381 
4,695,312 
1,477,877 
386,202 
1,467,609 
544,711 
850,668 
870,132 
619,486 
1,170,437 
948,055 
4,623,954 

1,000 Crowns 
3,074,034 
188,405 
823,449 
8,973,221 
1,420,132 
441,701 
1,305,090 
660,267 
887,782 
769,684 
659,100 
1,471,951 
1,154,695 
4,308,852 

Total 

19,207,903 

19,987,858 

21,224,211 

20,498,869 


The chief imports into the United Kingdom from Czechoslovakia in 
1929 were, according to the Board of Trade returns : sugar, refined, 
383,363^. ; iron and steel, 392,752f. ; barley, 57,015^. ; boots and shoes, 
260,103/. ; glass, 1,004,974/. The chief exports from the United Kingdom to 
Czechoslovakia in 1929 were cotton yarns, 646,823/. ; woollen goods, 234,980/. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia for 6 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) ; — 




1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

Imports from 

Czechoslovakia 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

intoU.K. . 
Exports to 
from U.K. 

Czechoslovakia 

10,916,048 

9,293,689 

8,188,905 

0,675,687 

6,898,236 

. . . . 

1,329,687 

1,834,728 

2,167,941 

2,100,970 

1,781,466 
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GommuilicatioilS. — On December 31, 1928, there were 13,806 kilometres 
or 8,679 miles of railway line in the Republic, of which 6,916 miDs are owned 
by the State and the remaining 1,683 miles privately owned, 12 miles owned 
by foreign States and 69 miles owned by foreign railways. Of the State 
railways 1,033 miles are double- tracked, and of the privately owned lines 66 
miles. 

The Peace Treaty vested the Czechoslovak State with the right to use 
certain wharves in the ports of Hamburg and Stettin, and a strip of land on 
the River Elbe was, in Nov. 1929, leased to the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment for 99 years. Of the waterways of the country, the Danube is the 
most important; its chief port Js Bratislava (Pres‘*burg). On the Labe 
(Elbe) the two main ports are Usti (Aussig) and Decin (Tcschen). On the 
Vltava and Elbe in 1929, 975,803 tons were loaded to be transported 
abroad, and 723,430 tons were unloaded from abroad. The inland traffic 
amounted to 794,109 tons. By way of the Danube 810,603 tons were 
loaded to be transported abroad, and 178,359 tons were unloaded from 
abroad. The inland traffic amounted to 30,268 tons. 

In 1928 there were 13 air routes operating in the international service, 
and 4 in the national service. The former connect Prague with Paris, 
Warsaw, Constantinople, Vienna and Berlin. 

In 1929, there were 4,563 post offices and 3,896 telegraph offices, and 
81,862 miles of telegraph wire; 17,095,128 telegrams were despatched and 
received. Number of letters handled, 1,083,972,962. In 1929, there were 
136,455 telephone stations and 393,673 miles of telephone wire. 

Banking; and Currency.— In 1928 there were 27 joint-stock banks 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia with a total paid-up share capital of 

1.815.600.000 crowns and with reserve funds of 1,452,900,000 crowns; 6 
Land-banks issuing their own bonds, which at the beginning of 1928 
amounted to 3,628,613,000 crowns. In 1928, there were 93 small joint- 
stock banks in Slovakia and Podkarpatska llus with a share capital of 

393.753.000 crowns and reserve funds of 170,358,000 crowns. In 1928, 
there were 369 savings banks with 16,803,349,000 crowns of deposits. In 
1928, there were in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 4,101 ReifFeisen banks 
with deposits amounting to 4,572,169,000 crowns. On December 31, 1929, 
the deposits in the Czechoslovak banks amounted to 60,987,800,000 crowns. 

The monetary unit is the Koruna or Crown of 100 haleru or heller. 

In October, 1929, the value of the Czechoslovak crown was fixed at 44’58 
milligrammes of fine gold, and the currency placed on a gold basis. The 
share capital of the National Bank, which was set up in 1926, was fixed at 
405,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns instead of 12,000,000 dollars as hitherto. 
The notes of the Bank will be covered by gold to the extent of 25 per cent, 
till the end of 1929, 30 per cent, till the end of 1930, and afterwards to the 
extent of 36 per cent. 

The note circulation on February 28, 1931, amounted to 6,670,687,000 
crowns ; the metallic reserve was 1,542,706,000 crowns. 

On July 30, 1930, there were in circulation 1,000,000 ten-crown pieces, 
36,061,471 five-crown pieces, 98,500,409 crown pieces, 63,842,910 fifty-heller 
pieces, 119,310,336 twenty-heller pieces, 103,427,839 ten-heller pieces, and 
82,114,912 five-heller pieces, of the total value of 354,039,816 crowns. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Czechoslovakia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Jan G. Masaryk, 
C.B.E. (appointed June 1925). 


0 0 2 
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Counsellor. — Vil4m Cern^. 

Secretaries. — J. K. Fragner, Viktor RudiS, J. V. Hyke, and F. Bominer. 
Military Attachi. — Major Stepan Andreas. 

Consul. — Josef BujnAk. 

2. Of Great Britain in Czechoslovakia. 

Envoy Extraordiyiary and Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General . — 
Joseph Addison, 0 M G. (appointed January 29, 1930), 

Secretaries — K. T. Gurney and P. Mason. 

Military Attache — Major W. H. Oxley, M C. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. Kershaw, O.B.E. 

There are Consular Representatives at Prague, Bratislava, Brno, Liberec 
(Reichenberg), and Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad). 

Books of Eeference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Manuel Statistique de la R^publique Tch6coslovaque. III. 1929. Prague. 

Aper^u Staiistique de Ja RepuMique Tchecoslovaque. 1930. Prague. 

AperQu Statistique du Comiuerce exterieur, pubii6 par I’OfUce de Statistique de la 
R6publique Tob^coslovaque, 

Rapports de rOflice de Statistique de la R^publiqiie Tchecoslovaque. 

La Statistique Tchecoslovaque. Czech edition, Vol. 1-63, French edition, 42 volumes. 
Resu'tats preiiminaires du recensement de la population du 15 fevrier, 1921. 

Bulletin Statistique de la Republique Tch6ci>hiovaque. 

Expose sommaire des travaux legislatifs de TAssembiee nationale tchecoslovaque 
publie par la Biblintheque de rAssemWee nationale). Prague. 

Stati sticky Lexikon Obci v Cechach. Prague, 1923 
Statistick^ Lexikon Ohci na MoravS a vo Slezsku Prague, 1924. 

Statistii ky T exikon Obci na Slovensku. Prague, 1927. 

Statisticky Lexikon Obci v Podkarpalske Rusi. Prague, 1928. 

Bohemia and Moravia; Slovakia ; Austrian Silesia, (Handbook m the series published 
by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Encyclop6die tch6coslovaque. Vol. 1. Industrie et commerce. Vol. II. Communica- 
tions. Vol. HI. Agriculture. Edited by V. BrdJik. Prague, 1923-29 
Albertario C^.), La Rifoima Fondiaria in Cecoslovacchia, Piacenza, 1929. 

Benr$ (E.), Bohemia's Case for Independence. London, 1916 — La Politique ext^rieure 
de la Republique Tchecoslovaque. Prague, 1922 
Bestav,x{^ ), Bibliographie tcheque. Prague, 1920 
Borovicka C .), Ten Years of Czechoslovak Politics. Prague, 1929. 

Bourher (Jean), Les Tcheques et la Boheme contemporaine. Pans, 1918. 

Brwijrwr (Giuseppe), Cechoslovacchia d’oggi. Milano, 1930. 

(7^«ik(T.), Bohemia under Habsburg Misrule. London, 1915.— Bohemian Bibliography, 
New York, 1919.— The Czechs (Bohemians) in America: a Study of their National, Cul- 
tural. Political. Social, Economic and Religious Life. New York 1920. 

Chanal, Monnaie et Economie Nationale en Tch^coslovaquie. Paris, 1929. 

Chmelar (J.), Political Parties in Czechoslovakia. Prague, 1926. 

Cisdr (J.) and Pokoi'ny (F.), The Czecho-SIovak Republic. A survey of its history and 
geography, its political and cultnral organization, and its economic resources. London, 
1922 

FUchd (Alfred), Das Tschechische Volk. Breslau, 1928. 

Oruber (J.), Czechoslovakia. New York, 1924, 

Hassinger (H.), Die Tscherhoslovakei : Ein geogiaphisches, politisches und wirtscliaft* 
liches Handbueh, Vienna, 1925. 

Hm'ak (B ), The Year-Book of the Czechoslovak Republic, 1929. Prague, 1929. 

Krdl (J.), Guide to the Czechoslovak Republic. Prague, 1929. 

Kudela (J ), I>a Constitution de la Hdpubliqne Tchecoslovaque. Prague, 1922. 

Lutzoto (Count), Bohemia : an Historical Sketch. London, 1896 
Machatschek (FtMz), Tschechoslovakei Berlin, 1930. 

Maurice (C. eS, Bohemia from the earliest times to the foundation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic in 1918. London, 1922 

Mercur (M.), La Formation de I'Etat Tchecoslovaque. Prague, 1923. , 

Mit kine-Guetzhich (13 ) and Tihal (A.), La Tchecoslovaquie. Paris. 
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Mothersole (Jessie), Czechoslovakia, the Land of an Unconquerable Ideal. London, 
1926. 

ProJces (J.), Histoire Tchecoslovaque. Prague, 1929. 

Rahn (Alois), Financial Policy of Czechoslovakia during the First Year of its History. 
Oxford and London, 1928 

Robson (B. I.), A Wayfarer in Czechoslovakia. London, 1925. 

Rivet (Charles), Les Tch^coslovaques. Paris, 1921. 

Savary(H. R.), La Tch^coslovaqnie. Paris. 1930. 

Schott (Helena), Czechoslovakia (Peeps at Many Lands) London, 1926. 

Seton-Watson (R. W.), The New Slovakia. Prague, 1924. 

Smetana (J.)| Encyclop6die Tchecoslovaque. Communications. Pans, 1927. 

Stern (B.), La legislation ouvri6re en Tchecoslovaquie Prague, 1927. 

Stiepels Deutsches Amter-Jahrbuch (Politisch-wirtscbaftlicher Kalender) fflr die 
Tschechoslowakfsche Republik. 1921. Zusammengestellt nach aratlichen Daten. 
Reichenberg, 1920. 

Stocky (F.), La rationalisation en Tch6coslovaquie. Prague, 1929. 

Textor (Lucy B.), Land Reform in Czechoslovakia. London, 1023. 

Von der Dccken (Burghard), Die Wirtschaft der Tschechoslovakei (In Auftrage der 
Handelskiimmer.) Dresden, 1928. 

Weiss (L.), La R6publique Tchecoslovaque. Paris, 1919. 
iri?I*(N van). The Czechoslovak Republic. London, 1923. 

Worliczek (C ), Grundlagen, Qnindgedanken und Kritik der Tschechoslowakischen 
Bodenreforrn. Reichenberg, 1925. 


DANZIG. 

(Die Freie Stadt Danzio.) 

By Article 102 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers undertook to establish the Town of Danzig with the 
surrounding territory as a Free City, to be placed under the protection of 
the League of Nations. The League of Nations also appoints a High 
Commissioner. 

High Commissioner . — Count Manfred Gravina, Appointed September 
22, 1928. 

The proclamation of the Freedom of the City and adjacent territory, as 
well as the coming into force of the Danzig* Polish Treaty, in accordance with 
Article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles, took place on November 9, 1920. 
According to this Treaty Danzig and Poland form a single customs territory. 
Since January 1, 1922, the Poli.sh-German customs frontier extends to the 
sea, i.e.f Danzig is a unit in the Polish customs administration. 

The Constitution (approved by the League of Nations on May 11, 1922) 
provides for a Volkstag or Diet of 120 members elected for 4 years, and 
a Senate. This consists of a President, as Chairman, a Vice-President, 
and 20 Senators, the President and 7 Senators in main office being elected 
by the Volkstag for 4 years, the Vice-President and the other 13 Senators 
for the duration of the Volkstag, Election is by majority of votes. Any 
citizen over 25 years of age is eligible. Senators in main office may not 
accept any other public or professional appointment. They are also not 
allowed to become directors of any trading concern. The President of the 
Senate directs and supervises the whole routine of the Administration. The 
Senate is the highest State authority, and its meetings are not public. 
Plebiscites take place if demanded by a tenth of the voters. Any alteration 
of the Constitution by the Volkstag can only be effected by a two-thirds 
majority, with at least two-thirds of the Deputies present. 

^ Elections are universal, direct, equal, and secret on the basis of propor- 
tional representation, suffrage being granted to all men and women belong- 
ing to the State of Danzig who have attained 20 years of age. The 
elections for the Legislative Assembly held on November 13, 1927, resulted 
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in the return of the following: j)arties : Social Democrats, 42 ; German 
Nationalists, 25 ; Centre, 18 ; National Liberals, 5 ; Communists, 8 ; Ger- 
man-Danzig People’s Party, 6 ; German Liberals, 4 ; Poles, 3 ; smaller 
parties, 10 ; total, 120. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Free City of Danzig is about 
754 square miles, and population 407,517 (August 1929). 

The territory contains a total of 264 localities, of which 258 are rural com- 
munes, 2 forest-estate districts, and 4 cities. In addition to the municipality 
of Danzig, whose administrative district had a population in August, 1929, of 
235,237 (the district of Oliva having been incorporated with it on July 1, 
1926), the following localities are cities : — Zoppot, 30,835 inhabitants ; 
Neuteich, 3,160; and Tiegenhof, 3,252. Several centres classed as rural 
communes or otherwise are considerably larger than most of the ‘cities,^ 
as appears from the following list : — Ohra, 13,218 ; Praust, 3,878 ; Emaus, 
2,503 ; Biirgerwiesen, 2,249 ; Stuttliof, 2,698 ; Brentau, Hohenstein, 
Paseivark, Kalthof, Steegen, Lichtenau, Liessaii, and Schoneberg, between 

1.000 and 2,000. 

Births 1929, 8,852 ; marriages, 3,418 ; deaths, 5,135. 

Education. — in May, 1929, Danzig had the following schools 8 high 
schools for boys, 8 for girls, and 2 for boys and girls ; 11 middle schools and 
296 elementary schools. In the high schools there were 6,207 pu])ils (2,915 
girls) ; in the middle schools, 3,228 pupils (1,328 girls); in the elementary 
schools, 44,632 pupils (21,869 girls). Teachers in high schools, 351, and 
middle schools, 141 ; in elementary schools, 1,120. 

The Technical University had in the summer term of 1930, 77 teachers 
and 1,764 students. 

Finance. — 1925, the Budget of the Free City of Danzig balanced at 

113.709.000 gulden ; for 1926 at 117,885,180 gulden ; for 1927 at 113,209,220 
gulden ; for 1928 at 117,028,590 gulden, and for 1929, at 128,000,410 gulden. 

Commerce and Shipping** — The total registered gross tonnage on 
January 1, 1930, was 148,372, comprising 41 steamships, 12 motor-ships, 
8 sea lighters of over 250 tons burden each, 7 motor sailing-boats, and 
7 other ships. 

Shipping in 1929: entered, 5,396 vessels of 8,892,862 tons, and cleared 
5,432 vessels of 3,917,890 tons, German shipping predominating, followed by 
Swedish, Danish, English and Norwegian. 

In accordance with Article 19 of the Polish-Danzig Convention of 
November 9, 1920, a Danzig Port and Waterways Board, composed of 5 
Polish and 5 Danzig Commissionera with a President of Swiss Nationality, 
has been formed to administer and exploit the Port of Danzig. 

For centuries Danzig has been a well-known grain and timber market and 
shipping point. Its advantageous geographical situation at the mouth of the 
Vistula, its vicinity to the great German, Polish, and Russian grain districts, 
and its foreign shipping connections have placed it at times in the first 
rank. For lumber Great Britain is Danzig’s best customer. Exports in 1929 
were as follows: lumber 661,250 tons (914,000 tons in 1928); grain, 
257,400 tons (76,800 tons in 1928); sugar, 211,600 tons (104,650 tons in 
1928) ; coal, 5,321,800 tons (5,362,600 tons in 1928). 

Communications* — Danzig is connected with Germany by four main 
railway lines : — Danzig to Koenigsberg, 120 miles ; Danzig (via Kreuz- 
Schneidemuehl) to Berlin, 292 miles ; Danzig to Stettin, 230 miles ; Danzig 
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to Breslau (via Posen) 297 miles. Danzig is connected with Poland by 
three main lines : — Danzig to Warsaw, 236 miles ; Danzig to Lodz, 230 
miles ; and Danzig to Posen, 183 miles. Besides these railway-lines there 
are regular connections by aeroplanes to Berlin (3 hours), to Konigsberg 
(1 hour), to Warsaw (3 hours), to Marienburg (25 minutes), to Stolp 
(1 hour), to Kalmar (Sweden) (3 hours), to Elbing (J hour). A regular 
passenger-steamer service is carried on between Danzig (Zoppot) and Swine- 
munde, Pillau (Konigsberg), and Memel. Other shipping-lines have 
arranged a regular passenger-service to Libau (weekly), to London-Hull 
(weekly), to Reval-Leningrad (weekly), to Riga and Helsingfors (weekly), 
to America and Canada (every third week), to Kalmar and Stockholm (every 
tenth day), to Copenhagen (every tenth day). 

The metric system is the sole legal system of weights and measures in 
Danzig. 

Banking and Currency. — On October 22, 1923, a new gulden 
currency was issued by the Danziger Zentralkasse, the provisional bank of issue. 
According to this arrangement the pound sterling becomes current in the 
Free City, being equivalent to 25 gulden of 100 pfennige each. The introduc- 
tion of the Danzig currency was effected through the Bank of Danzig, which 
was founded in January, 1924. Bank of Danzig Return, dated January 31, 
1931, in Danzig gulden : — Assets; Coin and bullion 3,479,000 (of which 
gold coin 118,000, Danzig subsidiary coin 3,361,000), balances with the Bank 
of England inclusive notes 17,100,000, bills of exchange 19,488,000, foreign 
currencies, 16,151,000. Liabilities: Capital paid up 7,500,000, notes in 
circulation 36,519,000 deposits on demand 1,795,000. 

At the end of 1929, there were 68,476 depositors in the Savings Banks 
with deposits amounting to 54,570,917 gulden, compared with 56,991 
depositors with deposits of 44,892,311 gulden at the end of 1928. 


Books of Keference. 

Constitution of the Free City of Danzig. (German text with translations in English 
and French ) League of Nations Officuil Journal^ Special Supplement No 7, July 1922. 

Ausschuss fUr den Hafen und die Wasserwege von Danzig. Der Hafen von Danzig. 
Danzig, 1929 

Enischeidungen des Holien Kommissars des VOlkerhundes in derFreien Stadt Danzig, 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1025, 192(5, 1927. Issued by tho Senate of Danzig. 

Das Abkoinraen vom Oktober 24, 1921, zwischen der F. S. Danzig und Polen zur 
AusfUhning und Ergftnzung der D. P. Konvention. 

Staatshandhuch der Freien Stadt Danzig. Published by the State Statistical Offise, 
Danzig, 1926. 

Danziger Statistlsche Mitteilungen, Jahrgang 1920-1930. Published by the State 
Statistical Office 

Bauer u. MiUack, Danzig’s Handel in Vorgangenhelt und Gegenwart. Danzig, 1925. 
Crwiim (Georg), Versailler Frieden, Danzig. Berlin, 1926. 

Funk (Martin), Wirtschaftspolitische Stellung und weltwirtschaftliche Bedeutung 
der Freien Stadt Danzig. Danzig, 1923.— Die Danzig-Polnische Zoll-Union. Jena, 1926. 
Waiidlungen in den grundlegenden Wirtschaftszvfeigen Danzigs seit der BegrUnduug der 
Freien Stedt. Danzig, 1927. 

Oade (Hans Georg), Entwicklung und Stand der Landwirtschaft im Gebiet der Freien 
Stadt Danzig. Daiiz'g, 1924. 

Harder (Hans, Adolf), Danzig, Polon und der VOlkerbund. Eine Politische Stndie. 
Berlin, 1928 

Keyser (Erich), Die Entstehung von Danzig. Danzig, 1924.— Danzigs Entwickelung. 
Danzig, 1924. — Danzigs Geschichte. Danzig, 1921. — Die Stadt Danzig. Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1925. 

Lewinsky (H. ), and Wagner (R. ), Danziger St«ats- und Vdlkerrecht. Berlin, 1927. 
Makowiky (J.), La Situation jundique du Territoire de la Ville Libre de Danzig. 
Paris, 1925. 
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Peiser (Kurt), Danzigs Handel und Wirtschaft. Danzig, 1928. 

Proeller (A.), Wirtschaftsprobleme der Freien Stadt Danzig. Danzig 1928. 
Rudolph (T.), Staat und Bistum Danzig. Berlin, 1927. 

Schroeder (K h.), Die Voelkerrechtliche Stellung Danzigs. Breslau, 1927. 
Simson (Paul), Geschichte der 8tadt Danzig. Danzig, 1918. 

Tourly (Robert), Le Conflit de Demain. Paris, 1928. 


DENMARK. 

(Konoerioet Danmark.) 

Beigfning King. 

Cliristian X., bom September 26, 1870 ; son of King Frederik VIJI. 
and Queen Louisa ; married April 26, 1898, to Princess Alexandrine of Meck- 
lenburg ; succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, May 14, 1912. 

Children of the King. 

I. Prince Christian Frederik ^ born March 11, 1899. 

II. Prince Knud, born July 27, 1900. 

Brothera and aiatera of the King. 

I. Prince Carl, bom August 3, 1872; elected King of Norway, under the title o-f 
Haakon VII., November 1905; married July 22, 1896, to Princess Maud Alexandra of 
Great Britain ; offspring Pnnce Alexander (now Crown Prince Olav of Norway), born 
July 2, 1908. 

II. Prince Harald, born October 8, 1876 : married April 28, 1909, to Princess Helena 
of ^nderborg-GIiicksborg ; offspnng Princess Feodora, born July 3, 1910; Princess 
Caroline Mathilde, born April 27, 1912 ; Princess Alexandrine Louise, born December 12, 
1914 ; Prince Gorm, born February 24, 1919. 

HI. Princess Ingeborg, born August 2, 1878 ; married August 27, 1897, to Prince 
Charles of Sweden. 

IV. Princess Thyra, bom March 14, 1880. 

V. Prince Ouatav, bom March 4, 1887. 

VI. Princess Dagmar, born May 23, 1890 ; married November 23, 1922, to Lieutenant 
Jorgen Castenskiold. 

The crown of Denmark was elective from the earliest times. In 1448 
after the death of the last male scion of the Princely House of Svend Estridsen 
the Danish Diet elected to the throne Christian I., ^Count of Oldenburg, in 
whose family the royal dignity remained for more than four centuries, although 
the crown was not rendered hereditary by right till the year 1660. The direct 
male line of the House of Oldenburg became extinct with the sixteenth king, 
Frederik VII., on November 15, 1863. In view of the death of the king 
without direct heirs, the Great Powers of Europe, ' taking into consideration 
that the maintenance of the integrity of the Danish Monarchy, as connected 
with the general interests of the balance of power in Europe, is of high im- 
portance to the preservation of peace,' signed a treaty at London on May 8, 
1852, by the terms of which the succession to the crown of Denmark was 
made over to Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, 
and to the direct male descendants of his union with the Princess Louise of 
Hesse Cassel, niece of King Christian VIII. of Denmark. In accordance with 
this treaty, a law concerning the succession to the Danish crown was adopted 
by the Diet, and obtained the royal sanction July 31, 1853. 

King Christian X. has a civil list of 1,000,000 kroner. Annuities to 
other members of the royal house amount to 72,000 kroner. 

Subjoined is a list of the Kings of Denmark, with the dates of their 
accession, from the time of election of Christian I. of Oldenburg 
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House of Oldenburg, 



Christian I. . 


A.D. 

. 1448 

Christian V. . 


A.D. 

. 1670 

Hans 


. 1481 

Frederik IV. . 


. 1699 

Christian II. 


. 1513 

Christian VI. 


. 1730 

Frederik 1. . 


. 1523 

Frederik V. . 


. 1746 

Christian III. 


. 1533 

Christian VII. 


. 1766 

Frederik II. 


. 1559 

Frederik VI. . 


. 1808 

Christian IV. 


. 1588 

Christian VIII. 


. 1839 

Frederik III. 


. 1648 

i Frederik VII. 


1848 


House of Sehleswig-Holstein-Sonderhurg’Qlilckshurg. 

Christian IX., 1863. Fredorik VIII., 1906. Christian X., 1912. 


Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Denmark is founded upon the ‘ Grundlov ’ 
(charter) of June 5, 1915, as amended on September 10, 1920. This may 
m many respects be said to be a further development along the lines 
laid down in the ‘ Grundlov ’ of June 5, 1849, the charter which introduced 
the Constitution in Denmark. The amendments of September 10, 1920, are 
mostly of a formal character, necessitated by the incorporation of pai ts of 
Slesvig in 1920. 

According to the present * Grundlov,* the legislative po^^er lies with the 
King and the ‘Rigsdag’ (Diet) jointly. The executive power is vested in 
the King, who exercises his authority through the ministers. The judicial 
power is with the courts. The King must be a member of the Evangeiical- 
Lutherau Church, the official Chuich of the State. The King has not the 
right of declaring war or signing peace without the consent ol the ‘ Rigsdag.’ 
The * Rigsdag’ is composed of two bodies: the ‘Folketing’ (House of 
Commons) and the ‘Landsting’ (Senate). All men and women 25 years 
of age and with a fixed place of abode possess the franchise and are eligible 
for election. The ‘Folketing’ is at present composed of 149 members; 
117 members are elected by the method of proportional representation in 
23 districts. In order to attain an equal representation of the different 
parties, 31 ‘ Tillaegsmandater ’ (additional scats) are divided among such 
parties not having obtained sufficient returns at the district elections. One 
member is elected for the Faroe Islands by simple majority. The term of 
the Legislature is four years, but the King has power to dissolve the 
‘ Folketing' before the end of the four years. The members of the ‘ Land- 
sting’ are elected indirectly by the * Folketing’s’ voters of 35 years of age 
in the following way. In every * Folketing’s ’ district electors in a number 
corresponding to the population are elected by the method of Proportional 
Representation. The whole country is divided into six * Landsting’s ’ dis 
tricts. In each of these the electors elect a number of members of the 
‘Landsting,’ between 10-12. In this way 56 members are elected; one is 
elected in the Faroe Islands. Moreover, there are 19 members elected by 
the former ‘ Landsting,' according to the system of Proportional Representa- 
tion. The members of the ‘ Landsting’ sit for a term of eight years. There 
are elections every fourth year for the half of those elected by the electors, 
while those elected by the ‘ Landsting ’ go out all at once after an eight 
years' term. 

The members of the ‘Rigsdag' receive 5,600 kr. or 7,200 kr. a year, 
according to whether their homes are in or outside the capital. 
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The Rigsdag must meet every year on the first Tuesday in October. To 
the Folketing all money bills must in the first instance be submitted by the 
Government. The Landsting, besides its legislative functions, has the duty 
of appointing from its midst every four years judges who, together with 
the ordinary members of the Hoiesteret, form the Rigsret, a tribunal who 
can alone try parliamentary impeachments. The ministers have free access 
to both of the legislative assemblies, but can only vote in the chamber 
of which they are members. 

The executive (appointed April 29, 1929), acting under the king as 
president, and called the State Council— Statsraadet — consists of the follow- 
ing departments 

The Presidency of the Council and Ministry of Navigation and Fishing . — 
Th. Stauning. 

Minister of Agriculture. — K. M. Bording. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs. — P. Munch. 

Ministry of the Interior. — B. DaJdgaard. 

Ministry of Social Affairs. — K. K. Steincke. 

Ministry of Justice. — C. Th. Zahle. 

Ministry of Defence. — L. Rasmussen. 

Ministry of Pttblic Instruction. — F. Borghjevg. 

Minisb'y of Ecclesiastical Affairs. — N. P. L. Dahl. 

Ministry of Public Works — J. F. N. Friis-Skotte. 

Ministry of Finance. — C. V. Bramsnaes. 

Ministry of Cgmmerce and Industry . — C. N. Ilauye. 

The ministers are individually and collectively responsible for their acts, 
and if impeached, and found guilty, cannot be pardoned without the consent 
of the Folketing. 

State of parties in the Landsting, after the election of September, 1928 : — 
28 Liberals, 27 Socialists, 12 Conservative.s, and 8 Radicals. 

Folketing, elected April 24, 1929: — 44 Liberals, 16 Radicals, 61 Socialists, 
24 Conservatives, 1 Slesvig (German Party), and 3 Georgistic Party. 

In the year 1920 there were incorporated into Denmark parts of Slesvig 
which voted for Denmark at the plebiscite held in accordance with the 
Versailles Treaty of June 28, 1919 (made effective Jan. 10, 1920). The 
Northern Zone voted on Feb. 10, 1920, and 76,431 votes were cast for 
Denmark, and 25,329 votes for Germany. The Southern Zone voted on 
March 14, 1920, and 12,800 votes were given for Denmark, and 51,724 votes 
for Germany. The new Slesvig territories were incorporated on July 9, 1920, 
bei^ officially named ‘ Sondeijydske Landsdele ' (South Jutland Provinces). 

For administrative purposes Denmark is divided into 22 counties (Amter), 
each of which is administered by a Governor (Amtmand). Moreover, the 
county is a municipal division with a county council superintending the 
rural municipalities (about 1,300). There are 88 urban municipalities with a 
mayor and a town council. Rural as well as urban municipal councils are 
elected direct by universal suffrage and Proportional Representation. Copen- 
hagen forms a district by itself, and has its own form of administration. 


Area and Population, 

According to the census held on November 6, 1926, the area of Denmark is 
16,568 square miles (42,927 square kilometres), and the population 8,434,556, 
including North Slesvig with 1,602 square miles (3,891 square kilometres) 
and 176,433 inhabitants. Census population, 1930, 3,542,210. 
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The following table gives the area and population of Denmark in 1925: — 


Divisions 

Area 1925 
English sq. m. 

Population 

1926 

Population 

1925 

per sq. m. 

City of Copenhagen (Kjobenhavn)! 

without suburbs . . . / 

Islands in the Baltic 

Peninsula of Jutland 

28 

6,133 

11,408 

587,160 

1,271,872 

1,575,633 

20,969 

248 

138 

Total 

16,568 

3,434,655 

207 


The area of the Faeroe Islands is 540 square mUes, and the population in 
1925 was 22,835. 

The population (excluding the Faeroes) consisted of 1,591,628 males 
and 1,676,203 females in 1921. The total population at the census of 1921 
was 3,267,831, showing an increase during 1921-25 of 1*05 per cent, per 
annum (excluding North Slesvig). In Denmark (excluding North Slesvig) the 
town population lias increased from to 1,344,210 in 1921 to 1,482,297 in 1925 ; 
while the ruial population has increased from 1,759,999 in 1921 to 1,952,258 
in 1925. The population is almost entirely Scandinavian ; in 1921, of the 
inhabitants of Denmark proper, 96 57 per cent, were born in Denmark. 

The population of the capital, Copenhagen (Kjobenhavn), in 1925 was 
687,150, or with suburbs, 731,496 ; Aarhus, 76,226; Odense, 52,376; 
Aalborg, 42,819 ; Horsens, 28,135 ; Randers, 26,856. 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and marriages 
with the surplus of births over deaths, for three years 


Years 

Total Births 
(living) 

Still Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1927 

68,024 

1,,598 

26,199 

1 27,300 

40,190 

27,834 

1928 

68,516 

1,636 i 

38,484 

, 30,032 

1929 

65,297 

1,619 : 

; 27,725 

39,486 

25,811 


Of the births in 1927, 11*05 were illegitimate ; in 1928, 11*04 ; in 1929, 
10*77. In 1929, there were 2,265 divorces ; in 1928, 2,307. 

Emigrants, chiefly to the United States and Canada, in 1927, 7,996 ; in 
1928, 7,699 ; in 1929, 6,277. 

Eeligion. 

The established religion of Denmark is the Lutheran, which was intro- 
duced as early as 1636. The affairs of the National Church are under the 
superintendence of seven bishops, who have no political character. Complete 
religious toleration is extended to every sect, and no civil disabilities attach 
to Dissenters. 

According to the census of 1921 there were 3,221,843 Protestants, 22,137 
Roman Catholics (under a Vicar Apostolic resident in Copenhagen), 535 
Greek Catholics, 6,947 Jews, 17,349 other or of no confession. 

Education. 

Elementary education has been widely diffused in Denmark since the be- 
ginning of the last century, and in 1814 it was made compulsory. The school 
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age is from 7 to 14. In 1929 Denmark had 4,476 lower schools; of these 
34 were maintained by the Government, 3,871 by the local communities 
and 671 were private institutions. The instruction in the public schools is 
mostly gratuitous. The number of pupils in the 4,476 schools was on 
January 1, 1929: 493,104. In 1929, 1,608 pupils were admitted to the 
university ; of these 497 were girls. For higher instruction there are 
furthermore (1929) : a veterinary and agricultural college at Copenhagen 
with 70 professors and teachers and 600 pupils ; 283 technical schools with 
about 26, 700 pupils ; 20 training colleges for teachers with about 2,000 pupils ; 
a high school of commerce with about 400 pupils ; 95 commercial schools 
with about 12,800 pupils; 22 agricultural or horticultural schools and 60 
folkehojskoler or popular high schools (adult schools with about 9,200 
pupils) ; a college of pharmacy (founded 1892) with 10 teachers and about 
100 students ; a school for dentists with 18 teachers and about 150 pupils ; 
a Royal academy of arts (founded 1754) with 22 teachers and about 250 
pupils ; a Polytechnic Institution (founded 1829) with 100 professors and 
teachers and about 1,000 students. The folkehojskoler are all private, 
but to them and the agricultural schools the State annually makes a grant 
of about 1,320,000 kroner. The University of Copenhagen, founded in 
1479, has about 120 professors and teachers, and about 4,700 students. The 
University of Aarhus, founded in 1928, has about 100 students. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

Ordinary poor relief is regulated by the poor relief law of April 9, 1891 
(and its amendments) under which in the financial year 1928-29, 111,163 
(3*2 per cent, of the population) were relieved at a cost of approximately 
37 million kroner. 

A law of July 1, 1927, entering into force on October 1, 1927, grants an 
annual sum of money as old age pension (Aldersrentt) to any person being 
65 years of age and fulfilling certain conditions. The old age pension, which 
does not involve the loss of civil rights, is granted according to the principle 
of fixed rates, the law stating the sums which have to be paid under the 
various circumstances. The pension varies according as the commune of 
domicile is a town commune or a rural one, and certain deductions are made 
for self-earned incomes. In Copenhagen, for example, the old age pension 
of a married couple, both 65 years of age, without any earned income, 
is 1008 kroner per annum. The subvention is paid by the commune of 
domicile and seven-twelfths of it is refunded by the State. For the financial 
year ending March 31, 1929, 99,500 persons were relieved. The total 
expenditure was 59 4 million kroner. 

According to a law of 1913, assistance without the loss of civil rights is 
granted to children living with their widowed mothers. The expenditure 
(divided between the municipalities and the State) amounted in the financial 
year 1928-29 to 2,200,000 kroner. 

Justice and Grime. 

The lowest courts of justice in Denmark are organized in 99 tribunals 
where cases of only small consequence are dealt with by a single judge. 
Cases of greater consequence are dealt with by the superior courts (Lai^s- 
retteme ) ; these courts are also courts of appeal for the above-named minor 
cases. Of superior courts there are three: Ostre Landsret in Copenhagen 
with 17 judges, Vestre Landsret in Viborg with 12 judges, and Sondre 
Landsret in Sonderborg with 4 judges. From this an appeal lies to the 
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supreme court {Hojesteret) in Copenhagen, composed of 13 judges. Judges 
under 66 years of age can be removed only by judicial sentence. 

In 1927, 4,303 men and 616 women were convicted of crimes and delicts. 
On March 31, 1929, 1,343 men and 43 women were in the penitentiaries of 
Denmark. 


Finance. 

By the terms of the Constitution of Denmark the annual financial 
budget called the ‘ Finanslovforslag,* must be laid on the table of the 
Folketing at the beginning of each session, i.e. at the beginning of October. 
As to the annual financial accounts called ‘ Statsregnskab, * the Constitutional 
Charter prescribes them to be examined by four paid revisers, two of whom 
are elected by the Folketing and two by the Landsting. Their report is 
submitted to both Chambers which, after due consideration, pass their 
resolution generally to the effect that they have no remarks to make on the 
balance-sheet. 

The following shows the actual revenue and expenditure for four years 
ending March 31 and the estimates for two years : — 


Year ending 
March 81 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Current 

Prom State 
Capital 

Current 

For increase of 
State Capital 

1920-27 . . . 

1927- 28 . . . 

1928- 29 . . . 

1929- 30 . 

1930- 81 1 . . . 

1931- 321 . . . 

Kroner 

368.727.000 

338.060.000 

312.087.000 

336.107.000 

321.739.000 

335.930.000 

Kroner 

102.746.000 

182.096.000 
432,473 000 

59.924.000 
i 51,660,000 

43.784.000 

Kroner 

861.771.000 

332.196.000 

322.965.000 

1 324,131.000 

I 311,116,000 

1 311,020,000 

Kroner 

112.578.000 

194.202.000 

408.161.000 

64.110.000 

65.718.000 

68.676.000 


1 Budget estimates. 


The following is an abstract of the Budget estimates for 1931-32 for 
current revenue and expenditure : — 


Current revenue 

Kroner 

Current expenditure 

Kroner 

Debit balance of domain 


Civil list and appanages 

1,072,000 

revenues .... 

-r 1,141,906 

Rigsdag ... 

2,120,000 

Debit balance of State under- 

Council of State . 

512,665 

takings . . . . 

-r32,789,108 

Ministry of Foreign Aifairs . 

4,858,899 

Interest (net) .... 

1,924,771 

Ministry of Eccles’tiral Affairs 

2,941,180 

Balance of funds, etc. 

639,017 

Ministry of Public Works . 

8,273,065 

Direct and indirect taxes 

361,791,781 

Ministry of Publiclnstruction 

67,106,925 

Balance of lotteries 

2,667,210 

Ministry of Justice 

16.299,767 

Separate revenues 

*2,848,574 

Ministry of Interior 

Ministry of Social Affairs . 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Ministry of War . 

Ministry of Marine 

Ministry of Finance 

Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry .... 
Ministry of Navigation and 
Fishing .... 
Pensions .... 

26,715,188 

76.096.323 
10,174,046 
82,279,434 
21,788,658 
24,948,890 

4,184,415 

2,707,045 

11.998.323 

Total current revenue 

885,930,889 

Total current expenditnre . 

811,020,228 
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The public debt of Denmark on March 31, 1930, amounted to 74,611,000/, 
The total foreign debt was 39,533,000/. 


Defence. 

The Danish army is a national militia^ resembling in some respects the 
Swiss army. Every able-liodied Danish subject is liable to serve in the army 
or navy, except the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands. Exemptions in 
Denmark are few, even clergymen having to serve. 

Service commences at the age of 20 and lasts for 1 6 years. For the first 8 
the men belong to the active army, and for the second 8 years to the reserve. 
At the time of joining, the recruits are continuously trained for 150 days in 
the infantry, 215 days in the field artillery, 245 days in the coast artillery, 
and 425 days in the cavalry. The engineers have 200 days, and the train 
60 days’ continuous training. In the case of about one-fourth of the men, 
their initial training is prolonged by periods ranging from 2i to 8J months, 
according to the arm of the service to which they belong. Subsequent training 
for all arms only takes place twice in the remaining eight years of army 
service, and then only for 28 days on each occasion. 

The country is organised in one territorial command. 

Infantry and mounted troops are armed with the Krag- Jorgensen 8 mm. 
rifle or carbine and the Madsen machine gun, field artillery with a Krupp 
gun, firing a 14*88-pound shell. 

The number of recruits called up annually for training is 8, 625, which with 
the permanent establishment, armed police and air force, made up a total 
of 14,136 all ranks. The military budget for 1929-30 was 29,500,000 
kroner. 

The naval forces have been reconstructed pursuant to the law of National 
Defence of August 8, 1922. The Navy, as well as the Army, is under the 
direction of the Minister of Defence. 

The fleet is for purposes of coast-defence. It now includes tliree coast 
defence ironclads of 3,650-3,800 tons, Peder Skram, Olfert Fischer^ Herlnf 
TrolUy each carrying a pair of 9'4-inch and four 6-inch guns, and one of 
4,300 tons, Niels Jnel^ with ten 6-inch guns ; 4 fishery patrol vessels {Hvid- 
hjornen, Islands Falk, Beskytteren and Diana), the ex-British sloop Fylla 
(also used for fishery patrol work), the training cruiser Eejmdal, 23 torpedo 
boats, 13 submarines, the depot ship Henrik Gerner, and the minelayer 
Lessen, It has recently been proposed to scrap the three older coast-defence 
ironclads. 


Production and Industry. 

The soil of Denmark is greatly subdivided, owing partly to the state 
of the law, which interdicts the union of small farms into larger estates, 
but encourages, in various ways, the parcelling out of landed property, and 
leaves the tenant entire control of his land so long as the rent is paid. 

According to the census of July 15, 1929, the extent of the cultivated 
area in Denmark was as follows (in thousand acres) grain areas, 3,274 ; 
root crop, 1,248; other crop, 69; green fodder and grass, 2,257; fallow 
land, 162; total cultivated area, 7,010. The acreage and production of 
the chief crops for two years were as follows : — 
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Crops 

Area 

Production 

- 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Wheat 

Acres 

252,278 

Acres 

257,237 

Tons 

332,400 

Tons 

320,400 

Rye . . . . j 

361,126 

375,848 

246,000 

264,500 

Barley 

872,142 

908,608 

1,100,400 

1,112,400 

Oats . . . . 1 

999,412 

967,914 

1,059,000 

763,200 

1,034,600 

Mixed grain 

733,630 

752,685 

771,800 

1,072,000 

Potatoes . . . i 

154,330 

157,654 

1,172,600 


On July 16, 1930, there were in Denmark 516,000 horses, 3,101,000 head 
of cattle, 4,928,000 swine, and 22,000,000 hens. 

According to statistics collected on July 15, 1925, there were 89,175 
industrial factories and shops in Denmark, employing altogether 392,000 
persons, of whom 270,000 were actual labourers. Of the total establish- 
ments 26,300 factories used mechanical power. In 1929, there were in Den- 
mark 4 distilleries whose output of brandy reduced to 100® amounted to 
7,025,000 litres. In 1929, there were produced 1,387,000 litres of strong 
beer, and 732,000 litres small beer. In the same year 128,336 tons of beet- 
sugar were produced at 9 sugar factories, and 78,911 tons of margarine 
were manufactured at 141 factories. 

In the Danish fisheries the total value of the fish caught was, 1927, 
1,863,000^.; 1928, 2,021,000^.; 1929, 2,097,000^. The fleet in 1928 con- 
sisted of 16,662 boats. 

Commerce. 


The following table shows the value, according to official returns, 
of the imports and general exports (excluding precious metal) for six 
years (18.16 kroner = H.) : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports j 

Year 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

1920 

1927 

iS 

114,620,020 

89,200,000 

91 800,000 j 

£ 

107,889,430 

83.500.000 

85.300.000 

j 

; 1928 

1 1929 

!i 1930 

1 

£ 

95.502.000 

98.698.000 

95.085.000 ! 

£ 

91.229.000 

94.004.000 

88.675.000 


In 1929, the general imports and exports, and the special imports 
and exports (imports for consumption and exports of Danish produce or 
manufacture) were as follows (18.16 kroner=lZ.) : — 


1929 

Imports 

(General) 

Imports 

(Special) 

Exports 

(General) 

1 Exports 
(Special) 

Pood substances .... 

1,000 kroner 

1,000 kroner 

1,000 kroner 

1,000 kroner 

386,820 

819.144 

1,305,509 

1,285,381 

Personal and domestic 

231,250 

216,404 

81,221 

12,860 

Fuel 

118,874 

117,969 

459 

— 

Fodder, manure, seeds 

248,791 

246,961 

24,044 

21,825 

Raw products 

369,180 

851,986 

138,742 

! 117,836 

Industrial products .... 

431,972 

408,358 

184,230 

154,219 

Other goods 

57,233 

54,067 

27,901 

23,486 

Total 

1,798,570 

1,714,889 

1,712,106 1 

1,015,605 
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The principal articles of import and export, with their respective 
values, were as follows : — 




1928 


1 1929 

— 



1 fi 


SB 


cn ^ 

OQ ^ 


6 9 

15 

P 

O 0) 

H jP 
KjO 

A® 

M P« 
H® 

o « 

d <u 

« o 

o o 

wQQ 

o 0 ) 

& s 

HO 

p.® 


1,000 

1,000 , 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Kroner 

1,000 

1,000 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial ^oods 

97,860 

92,012 

10.467 

3,104 

91,426 

85,428 

9,687 

2,872 

Beverages 
Textile manu- 

10,126 

10,008 

8,356 

3,218 

11,272 

11,208 

8,796| 

8,70() 

factures 
Metals and 

167,446 

145,251 

22,648 

5,844 

167,610 

155,290 

21,522 

6,280 

hardware . 
Vehicles and 

129,169 

124,387 

36,181 

20,964 

165,275 

149,977 

85,040 

28,746 

machines, (fee. 
Wood 4; manu- 

110,812 

99,841 

109,204 

93,929 

143,562 

132,474 

136,183 

121,848 

facture 

72,577 

71,018 

5,149 

3,242 

79,047 

77,444 

5,058 

3,194 

Coal 

90,812 

90,661 

329 

162 

118,374 

117,969 

459 

— 

Animals 

Provisions, 

3,374 

3,371 

85,485 

85,482 

8,038 

7,934 

88,628 

88,418 

eggs, Ac. . 

26,806 

19,862 

224,678 

1,121,071 

1,128,122 

28,319 

21,558 

1,181,029 

1,173,316 

Cereals, Ac. . 

232,942 

18.693 

27,966 

154,285 

150,957 

19,537 

15.783 


The following table shows the distribution of Danish foreign trade : — 


Countries 

Imports (General). 

Exports (General), 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Germany . 

666,548,000 

590,798,000 

842,263,000 

339,922,000 

United Kingdom 

240,238,000 

203,413,000 

918,607,000 

966,609,000 

Sweden , 

108,968,000 

124,638,000 

107,570,000 

109,016,000 

Norway . 

28,215,000 

38,271,000 

68,367,000 

66,517,000 

United States . 

227,061,000 

239,060,000 

9,884,000 

18,628,000 

Rest of America 

109,463,000 

73,179,000 

29,193,000 

24,577,000 

Holland . 

70,647,000 

72,743,000 

13,039,000 

12,197,000 

France 

Faeroe Islands and 

64,383,000 

68,988,000 

12,861,000 

11,750,000 

Greenland . 

7,056,000 

7,730,000 

7,990,000 

8,323,000 


The chief imports into and domestic exports from the United Kingdom 
from and to Denmark in two years (Board of Trade Returns) were 


Imports into U.K. 

1928 

1929 

Exports to Denmark 

1928 

I 1929 

Butter 

Eggs .... 
Bacon 

£ 

18,613,677 

S 4,387,146 
25,242,071 

£ 

19,786,878 

4,697,084 

27,229,516 

Coal .... 
Cottons (piece goods) 
Woollen Goods . 

£ 

1,212,295 

838,065 

499,471 

i £ 
1,626,768 
941,808 

1 667,084 


Total trade (Board of Trade returns) between Denmark and the United 
Kingdom for 6 years : — 
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- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

Imports from Denmark to U.K. 
Exports to Denmark from U.K. 

£ 

47,954,043 

8,714,851 

£ 

49,978,366 

9.797,812 

1 £ 

i 53,057,529 
9,759,926j 

£ 

56,177,745 

10,670,084 

£ 

54.121,007 

10,246,663 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On December 31, 1928, Denmark possessed 1,809 vessels (above 20 
registered tons gross) of 1,096,144 registered tons gross in her mercantile 
marine, of which 602 of 733,271 tons gross were steamers, and 1,047 motor 
ships of 335,948 tons gross, and 160 sailing vessels of 26,925 tons. 


Internal Communications, 

Denmark proper (exclusive of Copenhagen) has (March 31, 1929) 7,572 
kilometres or 4,705 miles of road, besides 26,945 miles of by-ways. There 
are (1930) railways of a total length of 3,290 English miles open for traffic 
in the kingdom. Of this total, 1,562 English miles belong to the State. 
The total value of the State railways (road, buildings, cars, etc.) up to 
March 31, 1930, was 454,770,000 kroner. The railways have a gauge of 4 
ft. 8i inches, except 128 miles of which the gauge is 3 ft. 3^ inches. 

The Post Office in the year 1928-29 carried 272,560,000 letters and post* 
cards, and 216,373,000 samples and printed matter. There are 1,410 post- 
offices. The State telegraphs in 1928-29 carried 4,460,000 messages, of which 
1,065,000 were internal. The length of State telegraph lines (March 31, 
1929) was about 9,000 English miles ; number of offices 516. At the same 
date the railway telegraphs had 443 offices. On March 31, 1929, the length of 
telephonic wires of the State and the private companies was 884,500 English 
miles. In the year 1928-29 there were 502,101,000 telephonic conversations. 


Money and Credit. 

On December 31, 1930, the accounts of the National Bank balanced at 
510,680,000 kroner. The assets included 172,041,000 kroner in bullion and 
specie. The liabilities included 360,213,000 kroner note issue, 27,000,000 
kroner of capital, and 12,059,700 kroner reserve fund. In Denmark there are 
179 other banks for commercial, agricultural, industrial, and other purposes. 
On March 31, 1929, there were 632 savings banks, with 1,878,100 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 2,018,300,000 kroner, or about 1,161 kroner to 
each account. 

The nominal value of the coin minted (including recoinage of worn 
pieces) in Denmark since 1873 is given as follows : — 


Tears ending March 81 

Gold 

Stiver, nickel, 
aluminium-bronze, 
bronze and iron 

Total 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1878-1929 .... 

156,403,880 

88,164,509 

289,668,339 

1980 

— 

2,005,676 

2,005,076 

Total (1878-1980) . 

166,403,880 

85,170,185 

241,574,015 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit, the Krone of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. 1 Jd., or 
about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. The krone contains 0*403226 gramme 
of gold. 

Gold coins are 20 and 10-kroner pieces. The 20-kroner piece weighs 
8*870 grammes *900 fine, and thus contains 8*0646 grammes of fine gold. 
Small change : 2 kroner, 1 kroner and J kroner pieces of aluminium-bronze ; 
26 ore and 10 ore pieces of nickel, and 6 ore, 2 ore and 1 ore pieces of iron 
and of bronze. 

The standard of value is gold. 

The use of the metric system of weights and measures, under the law of 
May 4, 1907, became obligatory in Denmark in public offices on April 1, 
1910, and generally on April 1, 1912. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Denmark in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister, — Count Preben Ferdinand Ahlefeldt-Laurvig 
(October 9, 1921). 

Gounsellor,^Oaca^i de Oxholm. 

Second Secretary. — M. Vincens de Steensen-Leth. 

Honorary Attache. — Baron Paul J. Bertouch-Lehn. 

Agricultural Attache. — Harald Faber. 

Press Attache. — C E. Aagaard. 

Consul-General^ Counsellor of Legation and Commercial Adviser, — C. M. 
Rottboll. 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Falmouth, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, London 
(C.G.), Manchester, Newcastle, and Vice-Consuls in several other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Denmark. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Thomas Hohler, K.C.M.G., C.B. Appointed 
March 14, 1928. 

Second Secretary. — J. V, Perowne. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. H. Cassells, M.V.O. 

Naval Attachi. — Commander M. A. Hawes. 

Military AttacM. — Lt.-Col. J. H. Marshall Corn wall, C. B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
Air Attache. — Group Capt. E. L. Gossage, D.S.O., M C. 

There are Consuls at Copenhagen, Thorshavn (Faroe Islands), and Vice- 
Consuls in 16 other towns. 

Colonies. 

Greenland is the only colonial possession of Denmark. Its area is 
46,740 English sq. miles, and its population in 1921 numbered 14,366. 
Of the total 274 were Danes and 14,081 natives ; the latter numbered 6,729 
men and 7,362 women. The largest settlement in Greenland is Sydproven, 
which had (1921 census) a population of 901, and the smallest is Skansen, 
in North Greenland with 49 inhabitants. The imports from Greenland into 
Denmark in 1928 amounted to 8,834,000 kroner, and the exports from 
Denmark to 2,707,000 kroner. The trade of Greenland is a State monopoly. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning^ Denmark. 

1. Official Publications. 

Den dansk-tyske Krig, 1864. Udgivet af Generalataben. Eobenhavn. 1890. 

D. O. T. Reports on the Trade, 4(c., of Denmark. Annual. London. 

Kongelig Dansk Hof og Statskalender. Annual. Eobenhavn. 

Statistii^ Aarb(^. Annual. Eobenhavn. 

Statistiske Meddelelser. Eobenhavn. 
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Statistisk Talr>elvaerk. Eobenhavn. 

Denmark. Annual. Published by the Danish Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the 
Danish Statistical Dept., Copenhagen 

2. NoN-OrFiciAL Publications. 

Baedeker* s Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 10th ed. London, 1912. 

Bilby (J W.), Among Unknown Eskimo. London, 1923 

BoM (Louis), and Others, Gronland i Tohundredaaret far Hans Egedes Landing, 
Copenhagen, 1921. 

JSoi/i, Kongeriget Danmark, en historisk-topograpUisk Beskrivelse. 2 vols. Kjoben- 
havn, 1882-85. 

Broehner (J.), Danish Life in Town and Country. London, 1903. 

Cook (T.), Guide to Norway and Denmark with Iceland and Spitsbergen, 6tb ed. 
London, 1907. 

Cousange (Jacques de), La Scandinavie. Pans, 1914. 

Desmond (Shaw), The Soul of Denmark. London, 1918. 

Draehmann (Povl), The Industrial Development and Commercial Policies of the Three. 

Scandinavian Countries. Oxford, 1915. 

Faber (Harald), Co-operation m Danish Agriculture. London, 1918. 

Gallenga(A.)t The Invasion of Denmark in 1864. 2 vols. London, 1864. 

Harvey (W. J.), and Beppien (C.), Denmark and the Danes London, 1915. 

Holland (C ), Denmaik : A modem Guide to the Land and its People London, 1927. — 
Denmaik : The Land of the Sea Kings. London, 1928 

Howe (F. C.), Denmark : A Co-operative Commonwealth. London, 1922. 

Hutchison (Isobel W ), On Greenland's Closed Shore. London, 1930. 

Jeajffreson (J. R.), The Faroe Islands. London, 1897. 

Jones (H.), Modern Denmark : Its Social, Economic and Agricultural Life. London, 
1927 

Krabbe (T. N.), Greenland, its Nature, Inhabitants, and History. Copenhagen and 
London, 1980 

De Lannoy (C ), et Vander Linden (H ), Histoire de I’Expansion Coloniale des Penples 
Burop^ens. Vol. II. Netherlands and Denmark. Brussels. 1911. 

Leach (H. G.), Scandinavia and the Scandinavians. London, 1915. 

Matzen, Danmarks Statsforfatnings, Ac Ret I. — HI. Kjobenhavn, 1898-1901. 

Murray's Handbook for Denmark and Iceland, 6th ed London, 1904. 

Nansen (F.), The First Crossing of Greenland. London, 1891.— Eskimo Life. London, 
1893. 

Nationalokonomisk Tidsskrift. Periodical. Kjobenhavn. 

Nyholm (G. C. V.), Grundtraek af Danmarks Statsforvallning. Copenhagen, 1893. 

OtU (E. C.), Denmark and Iceland. London, 1881.— Scandinavian History. London, 1874. 

Basmussen (Knud), Greenland by the Polar Sea: The Story of the Thule Expedition, 
English edition). London, 1921, 

Rostock (X ), Copenhagen * The Capital of Denmark and its Environs. Copenhagen, 
1922. 

Sellers (Edith), The Danish Poor Relief System. London. 1904. 

Seward (A C.), A Summer in Greenland. London, 1922 

Sidgwick (C. 8.), The Story of Denmark. London, 1890. 

Stefansson (Jon.), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland. (Story of the 
Nations.) London, 1916. 

Stefansson (V.), My Life with the Eskimos. London, 1913. 

Thomas (Margaret), Denmark Past and Present London, 1902 

Vahl (M.), Ed. Greenland. Published by the Commission for the Direction of the 
Geological and Geographical Investigations in Greenland. Vols. 1-3, Copenhagen and 
London, 1980 

Weitemeyer (II.), and Trap (T. ?.), Statistisk-topographisk Beskrivelse af Kongeriget. 
Danmark. 4th ed. 5 vols. Kjobenhavn. 

Weitemeyer (H.), Dknemark ; Goschichte und Beschrelbung. (Of this there is an 
Bnglish translation. London, 1891.) 

Westergaard (H.), Economic Development in Denmark; Before and During the World 
War. London, 1922. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

(Rkpublioa Dominicana.) 

Columbus is said to have discovered the island of Santo Domingo which 
he called Hispaniola (1492), and the city of Santo Domingo was for long 
the centre of Spanish power in America. The country was occupied by 
American marines from 1916 to the adoption of a new constitution in 1924. 
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Constitution and Government. — The Dominican Republic, founded 
in 1844, is governed in general under the Constitution of 1844, re-pro- 
claimed, with changes, at various dates down to 1929 when the Constituent 
Assembly passed a new Revised Constitution. Senators, deputies, governors 
of provinces and certain provincial officials are chosen by direct popular vote. 
An Act adopted in 1927 extended to 1930, the terms of office of the 
President and Congress. 

Each province is represented in the legislature by one senator and (in 
practice) by two deputies, with the exception of Santo Domingo province 
which has five. Senators and deputies are elected for four yeais, and receive 
300 dollars per month. 

The executive functions of the Republic are vested in the President who 
may be succeeded by the Vice-President in case of death or disability. There 
are ten Ministers, who are the heads of the departments of : the Presidency ; 
Interior and Police ; Finance; Justice; Public Instruction and Fine Arts; 
Health and Welfare; Agriculture and Commerce ; Foreign A flairs ; Public 
Works; Labour and Communications ; and War and Marine. 

President of the Republic, — General Rafael Trujillo. (Assumed office on 
August 16, 1930.) 

Vice-President. — Rafael Estrella Urena (also Minister of Foreign Affairs). 

Area and Population.— The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion (about two-thirds) of the island of Haiti, Quisqueya or Santo 
Domingo, the western division forming the Republic of Uaih. Area is esti- 
mated at 19,332 square miles, with 1,017 miles of coast line, 193 miles of 
frontier line with Haiti, and a population, according to the census of 1921, 
of 897,405. Total population (1930) is estimated at 1,200,000. The boundary 
with Haiti, long in dispute, is being resurveyed under a treaty signed in 1929. 
The population (1921) of the 12 provinces was as follows: Santo Domingo, 
146,446; San Pedro do Macoris, 43,612; Seybo, 58,408; Azua, 100,577 ; 
Barahona, 48,180; Samaria, 16,915; La Vega, 105,820; Pacificador, 77,620; 
Espaillat, 50,956 ; Santiago de los Caballeros, 122,773 ; Puerto Plata, 59,025 ; 
and Monte Cristi, 67,073. Immigrants, 1929, 13,705 ; emigiants, 12,826. 

The population contains some creoles of Spanish descent, but is mainly 
composed of a mixed race of European, African and Indian blood ; there are, 
however, many Turks and Syrians, especially in Santo Domingo City, where 
the drapery trade is mainly in their hands. The language used by the 
populace is Spanish, but on the Samana Peninsula there are a few hundred 
farmers, descended from American negro immigrants of 1828, who speak 
corrupt English. The Haitian patois is spoken to a considerable extent 
along the frontier. The political power is in the hands of the white or 
nearly white population. 

The capital, Santo Domingo, on the left bank of the river Ozama, founded 
1496 by Bartolomeo Columbus, brother of Christopher, was destroyed 
in 1502 by a hurricane, and subsequently rebuilt on the right bank of the 
same river. It was again destroyed, except for a few historic buildings, 
by a second disastrous hurricane on September 3, 1930. It is being rapidly 
rebuilt According to the census of 1921, the City of Santo Domingo 
had 30,957 inhabitants and the City of Puerto Plata 7,807 ; Santiago de 
Los Caballeros 17,052; San Pedro de Macoris, 13,802; La Vega, 6,564 ; 
Samana, 1,656 ; Sanchez, 3,075 ; Azua, 4,707; Monte Criaty, 2,580; 
Pacificador (San Francisco de Macoris), 6 188 ; and Espaillat (Moca), 3,994. 

Solig^ion and Education. — The religion of the state is Roman 
Catholic ; other forms of religion are permitted. There is a Catholic Arch- 
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bishopric with one suffragan see, viz., Porto Rico, now belonging to the United 
States. The Archbishop has been appointed Apostolic Delegate to both 
these countries (Santo Domingo and Porto Rico) and to Cuba. 

Primary instruction is gratuitous and obligatory, being supported by the 
communes and by central aid. The public or State schools are primary, 
secondary, technical schools, and normal schools. The Professional Institute 
was formed into a University by Presidential decree on November 29, 1914. 
In 1930 theie were 841 public schools in the Republic (33 being technical) 
with 90,366 pupils and 1,807 teachers. School budget, 1930, was for 
775,937 dollars. 

Justice. — The chief judicial power resides in the Supreme Court of Justice, 
which consists of a president and 6 justices chosen by Congress, and l(Procurador 
General de la Republica) appointed by the executive ; all these appointments 
are only for 4 years, but may be prolonged indefinitely. The territory of the 
Republic is divided into 12 judicial districts, each having its own civil and 
criminal tribunal and court of first instance, and these districts are sub- 
divided into 60 communes, each with a local justice (alcalde), a secretary and 
bailiff (alguacil). There are three appeal courts, at Santiago de los Caballeros 
at Santo Domingo City, and at La Vega. The death penalty was abolished 
in 1924. 


Finance. — The receipts and disbursements for 6 years, in dollars (the 
Dominiran dollar = U.S. gold dollar) were : — 


- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1925 . 

10,702,091 

10,689,813 

1928 . 

19,289,420 

19,692,129 

1926 . 

14,279,375 

13,481,619 

1929 1 . 

13,984,860 

13,967,644 

1927 . 

15,319,674 

14,495,953 

1930 ‘ . 

14,292,210 

14,042,098 


1 Estimates. 


Chief sources of revenue, 1929: Customs, 6,463,529 dollars; Internal 
Revenue, 6,118,417 dollars; Lottery, 2,991,305 dollars; New Loan, 
4,185,958 dollars. 

In accordance with the American-Dominican Convention of 1924, which 
provided for a loan up to 25,000,Q00 dollars, an American Receiver-General of 
Customs supervises customs collections and controls the payment of interest 
and amortization of the three Dominican Bond issues. This arrangement, 
which dates back to the first American intervention in 1905, is to last until 
the loans are repaid. The total customs collected by the American Receiver- 
General from April, 1905, to December 31, 1929, was 100,268,199 dollars. 

The bonded debt of the Republic on December 31, 1929, was as follows : — 
1922 loan, 6,700,000 dollars; 1924 loan, 3,300,000 dollars; and 1926 loan, 
6,000,000 dollars ; 1926 loan (second series issued in 1928), 5,000,000 dollars ; 
total, 20,000,000 dollars. Less 180,000 dollars redeemed. Total bonds out- 
standing, 19,820,000 dollars. Service on the debt took 1,099,999 dollars in 
1929. 

Defence. — The National Military Force consists of a native foot con- 
stabulary comprising, in September, 1930, 1,873 men and 139 officers. 

The Republic has no navy. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the chief source of 
wealth, sugar cultivation being the principal industry. Of the total area, 
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9,900 square miles are cultivable, and about 6,600 are under cultivation. 
The remainder is forest land, mostly pine-groves, and is useless for agri- 
culture. The largest sugar estates are in the southern part of the Republic. 
Exports of raw sugar in 1928, 385,020 metric tons ; in 1929, 322,088 metric 
tons. There are 21 sugar ‘centrals, ’mostly owned and operated by American 
companies, although very little of the sugar is sold to the United States. 
The other principal exports in 1929 were : cacoa, 21,322 tons; coffee, 5,507 
tons; leaf tobacco, 16,464 tons; raw sugar, 322,088 tons; sugar cane, 
242,040 tons ; and molasses, 100,616 tons. 

The live-stock census taken on May 15, 1921, showed 360,1.55 cows, 
87,876 oxen, 199,127 calves, 162,800 horses, 64,860 mules, 674,232 pigs, 
705,000 goats and 2,949,053 fowls. 

Minerals of almost every kind are found at various places in the 
Republic, principal among which are gold and copper. Iron is found in the 
form of black magnetic oxide of iron, and petroleum has been found in the 
Azua region. Coal of the lignite variety of little commercial value is 
found in considerable quantities, as well as some anthracite coal. Silver, 
platinum, and traces of quicksilver have been found, and rock salt near 
Neiba is found in inexhaustible quantities, there being several hills of native 
salt covered with only a thin layer of soil. 


Commerce- — The total imports into and exports from the Dominican 
Republic for 5 years were valued as follows in pounds sterling (at £1 =* 6 
dollars) : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

6,067,810 

5,354,122 

£ 

4,735,506 

4,979,174 

£ 

6,556,802 

6,235,753 

£ 

5,359,686 

6,750,905 

£ 

4,545,888 

4,747,299 


The foreign trade for 2 years was distributed as follows (the Dominican 
dollar == U.S. gold dollar) : — 



Imports 

Exports 

Country 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

United States 
United Kingdom . 
France . 

Italy . 

Porto Rico . 

Cuba . 

Germany 

Canada . 

Total (including 
all others) . 

Dollars 

16,374,110 

1,804,497 

807,879 

607,039 

109,380 

56,885 

1,400,082 

674,948 

Per 
cent. 
61 12 
4*87 

3 01 

1 b9 
0*41 
0*21 
6*23 

2 52 

Dollars 

13,457,238 

1,889,328 

586,371 

376,880 

68,618 

90,007 

1,175,616 

572,893 

Per 
cent 
59 21 

6 12 
2*58 
1*66 

0 30 
0*40 
5*17 
2*52 

Dollars 

6,516,963 

12,790,840 

2,848,677 

616,311 

1,516,440 

477,367 

740,878 

1,828,189 

Per 

cent. 

22*66 

44*49 

9*91 

2*13 

2 79 
1*66 
2*58 

6 86 

Dollars 

5,427,102 

8,902,878 

2,742,701 

141,239 

1,914,829 

681,305 

940,467 

1,648,508 

Per 
cent. 
22*86 
37*61 
11 55 
•60 

8 06 
2*66 
3-96 
6*96 

26,787,940 

— 

22,729,444 

- 

28,754,528 

— 

23,736,497 i 

- 


In 1929, the chief imports were (in dollars); cotton goods, 3,263,515 ; 
rice, 2,115,287; machinery and apparatus, 1,213,130; petrol, 1,063,679; 
automobiles, 442,749 ; wheat flour, 745,740. Principal exports in 1929 
were (in dollars); raw sugar, 12,258,831 ; cocoa, 3,870,084; tobacco leaf, 
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1,381,482; coffee, 2,444,238 ; molasses, 688,640; refined sugar, 32,654; 
sugar cane, 931,203; corn, 437,191. Of the export of raw sugar in 1929, 
8,754,857 dollars wont to the United Kingdom and Ireland, and 1,648,208 
dollars to Canada. 

Total trade between the Dominican Republic and the United Kingdom 
for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

192G 

1 1927 

1 

1928 

1029 

1930 

Imports from Dominican Republic 

£ i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

to U K 

Exports to Dominican Republic 

1,337,570 

2,024,182 

2,656,512 

1,733,968 

1,852,441 

from UK 

248,432 

291,651 

285,487 

256,299 

152,687 


Shipping and Commnnications. — The merchant marine of the 

Republic consists of 94 vessels, two of which are steamers with a tonnage of 
374 and 92 sailing vessels of 2,066 tonnage. 

In 1929, 1,906 vessels of 2,741,204 tons entered the ports of the Republic, 
and 1,671 with a tonnage of 2,476,341 cleared. Of those entering, 242 vessels 
with a tonnage of 199,642 were British, against 208 British vessels with a 
tonnage of 158,851 in 1928. 

Three main trunk highways, with branches, now extend eastward from 
Santo Domingo City to Higuey (105 miles), northward to Santiago and 
Monte Cristi (130 miles), and westward to Commendador (on the Haitian 
border), and San Juan (161 miles). At Commendador the road joins the 
Haitian road to Port-au-Prince. The journey between the Haitian and 
Dominican capitals is now possible by motor in 12 hours. Total highway 
mileage in 1930 was 845 miles. Theie was also about 600 miles of inter- 
communal roads. 

There are two small railway lines in the Republic : (1) Samana-Santiago 
line, belonging to an English company, which runs from Sanchez on the Bay 
of Samana to La Vega (73 miles) and manages several branch lines ; (2) a 
Government line, the Dominican Central railway, which runs from Puerto 
Plata to Santiago and Moca (60 miles). Total length of lino (1929) 149 miles. 
There are, besides, about 255 miles of private lines on the large estates. 

Postal and telegraphic services are united ; number of offices, 1929, 145. 

The telegraph has a total length of about 1,034 miles, and has been 
leased to the All-America Cables, Incorporated, which also controls sub- 
marine cables connecting, in the north, Puerto Plata with Porto Rico and* 
New York, and in the south, Santo Domingo with Porto Rico, Cuba and 
Curasao 

There is a telephone system owned and operated by the Dominican Govern- 
ment with (prior to the hurricane of 1930), 2,330 instruments. This tele- 
phone system connects the Republic with Haiti. There are wireless stations 
in Santo Domingo City, Barahona, and in La Romaua in the province of 
Seybo, Radio telegraph service with the United States was opened in 
1931. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.— On July 1st, 1897, the United 
States gold dollar was adopted as the standard of value. A small amount 
of debased silver coin circulates as small change at the ratio of 5 to 1, viz., 

1 peso = 20 cents United States currency. On December 31, 1929, the 
coinage and currency in the Republic was estimated as ; gold, 129,261 dollars ; 
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Dominican silver, 101,159 dollars ; U.S silver, 182,739 dollars ; U.S Govern- 
ment notes, 1,419,210 dollars. Total notes in circulation were estimated at 
between 4 and 5 million dollars. 

The metric system was adopted on August, 1, 1913, but English and 
Spanish units are quite common in ordinary commercial transactions. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of the Dominican Republic in Gkeat Britain. 

Charg4 Affaires, — Conrado Licairac. 

There are consular representatives at Southampton, Grimsby, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Nottingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Dominican Republic. 

Ghargi Affaires and Consul in Santo Domingo, — R. G. Goldie. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at San Pedro de Macoris, Sanchez, and 
Puerto Plata, and a Consular Agent at Romana. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Dominican Republic. 

The Constitution of the Dominican Republic of 1908. San DominROv 191S 

Santo Domingo, its Past and its Present Condition. [U.S. Navy Department ] Santo 
Doiuingo City, 1920 

Informe sobre la situaci6n econdmica y finanefera de la Repdblica Dominirana. I el 
modo <ie solucionar .sus problemas, presentado por el Licdo. Francisco J. Peynado, a la 
comisidn especial del seriado de los EE UU. para mvestigar los asuutos de la Repdblica 
Dorninicana. Santo Domingo, 1922. 

Report of the Over.-seas Trade Department. London. Annual. 

(iareia ( Josd Gabriel), Compendio de la historia de Santo Domingo Revised ed. 3 vols 
Santo Domingo, 1896 [Brings the history down to July, 1865 ] 

Knight (M. M.), The Americans in Santo Domingo. (A critical account of the American 
occupation.) New York, 1928, 

Logrono (A.), Compendio Didictico de Historia Patna. Vol. I. Santo Domingo. 
1912. [Up to 1844 ] 

Moreau de Saint-Miry (M. L. E.), Description Topographiqne, Physique, Civile. 
Politique et Histonque de la Partid Espagnolo de ITle de Saint Dominique. Philadelphia, 
1799. [Probably the standard work on Spanish Santo Domingo.) 

Monte y Tejada (Automo), Historia de Santo Domingo. Completed ed., bringing the 
history down to 1821. 4 vols. Santo Domingo, 1890. 

Novel (Carlos A ), Historia Eclesiastica de la Aiquldiucesis de Santo Domingo, First 
City of America. 2 vols. Rome, 1913 

Bodriguee (A.), La Cuestion Doimnico-Haitiana : Estudio Geografico-Historico. 2nd 
Ed San Domingo, 1919. 

Schonneh (Otto), Santo Domingo . The Country with a Future. New York, 1919. 

Stoddart (T. L ), The French Revolution in San Domingo. New York, 1915* 

' Wellee (Sumner), Naboth’s Vineyard. (History of events culminating iii re-establish- 
ment of Constitutional Government, by former U.S Commissioner to the Republic ) 
2 vols. New York, 1928. 


ECUADOR. 

(ReptJblica del Ecuador.) 

Constitutioii and Government. 

The Republic of Ecuador, which is situated in the north-west of South 
America, was constituted May 11, 1830, in consequence of a civil war which 
separated the members of the original Republic of Colombia, founded by 
Simon Bolivar by uniting the Presidency of Quito to the Vice-Royalty of New 
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Granada and the Captaincy-General of Venezuela, when they threw off the 
Spanish yoke. The Presidency of Quito became the Republic of Ecuador. 

Under the present Constitution, promulgated March 26, 1929, the President 
is elected directly by the people for a term of four years ; there is no Vice- 
President, but the Minister of the Interior succeeds in the event of a vacancy. 
The cabinet consists of six ministers. 

Congress consists of two Houses ; the Upper has 82 senators (chosen for 
four years) elected in the following manner : one for each province of the 
Interior and Coast ; one for the Oriental provinces ; one representative for 
the Universities ; one for Secondary and Special Education ; two for Primary 
and Normal Education ; one for the Press, Academies and Scientific Societies ; 
two for Agriculture ; two for Commerce ; one for Industry ; two for Labour ; 
two for the country folk ; one for the Army and one for the defence of the 
Indian race. The Chamber of Deputies (56, serving for two years) has one 
deputy for eveiy 50,000 inhabitants for provinces with a population of over 
100,000, and two deputies for provinces with less than 100,000 inhabitants. 
The Oriental provinces tdect one deputy each. Electors are adults, of either 
sex, who can read and write. Congress meets on the 10th of August every 
year at Quito, the capital, without being summoned by the Government. 

Privileges of rank and race are forbidden under the Constitution. 
Peonage, which had prevailed on many landed estates, was abolished on 
October 20, 1918, Since 1896 the Indians have been exempted from paying 
tribute, and have been admitted to citizenship, provided they could read and 
write. 

President. — Dr. Isidro Ayora. Assumed ofifice April 17, 1929. 

The Provinces are administered by Governors, appointed by the Govern- 
ment ; their subdivisions, or cantons, by political chiefs ; and the parishes by 
political lieutenants. The Galapagos Archipelago is under the administration 
of a military Territorial Chief. 

Area and Population. 

Since the frontiers of Ecuador have not been settled, no definite figure of 
the area of the country can be given. Ecuador is said to have more 
boundaries than any other country, and there are maps of the Republic 
showing six different frontiers according to six different authorities. Taking 
the boundaries arranged with Brazil in 1904, with Colombia by the Treaty of 
July 15, 1916, and those for Peru according to the Royal Decree of 1740, the 
area of Ecuador is 571,250 square kilometres (220,502 square miles). Taking 
its Peruvian boundary in accordance with the Protocol Pedemonte-Mosquera 
of 1830, its area is 443,750 square kilometres (171,287 square miles). Ac- 
cording to an estimate made in 1926, the total area is 284,860 square 
kilometres, or 109,978 square miles. The area of the Archipelago of Colon 
(Galapagos Islands) adds 7,430 square kilometres (2,868 square miles). The 
country is divided into 17 provinces and one territory — the Archipelago of 
Galapagos — oflScially called ‘ Colon,’ situated in the Pacific Ocean about 600 
miles to the west of Ecuador. 

So far no exact census has been taken, but the population has been 
estimated (1929) at 1,785,800, of which the whites are 10 per cent. ; 
Indians, 38 per cent. ; mixed, 41 per cent ; lowland Indians, 1 per cent. ; 
Negroes, 5 per cent. ; others, 5 per cent. The foreign community is 
composed of about 10,000 persons. 

The estimated population of the Republic (1926) was distributed as 
follows among the provinces (capitals in brackets) ; — 
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Provinces 

Area in Square 
Miles 

Population 
(Est. 1926) 

Populatien per 
Square Mile 

Esmeraldas (Esmeraldas) . 

5,466 

20,000 

3 6 

Manabl (Puertoviejo) 

7,892 

100,000 

12 7 

Los Rios (Babahoyo) .... 

2,296 

40,000 

17-4 

Guav as (Guayaquil) . 

8,881 

150,000 

18-0 

El Oro (Machala) 

2,389 

35,000 

14-9 

Carchi (Tulcdn) .... 

1,495 

86.000 

24*0 

Imbabura (Ibarra) .... 

2,415 

70,000 

28 9 

Pichincha (Quito) 

6,218 

200,000 

32-1 

Leon (Latacunga) . . . . i 

2,595 

110,000 

42*3 

Tungurahua ( Ambato) « . I 

1,686 

107,000 

63 4 

Chimborazo (Riobamba) . . ^ 

2,989 1 

125,000 

41 9 

Bolivar (Guaranda) . . . . : 

1,169 ' 

45,000 

38-8 

Oaflar (Azogues) ... * 

1,521 

74.000 

42 0 

Azuay (Cuenca) 

8,874 

150,000 

38 8 

Loja (Loja) 

3,706 

100,000 

26 8 

Napo-Pastaza and Pantiago-Zaniora l . 

68,129 

200,000 

3*7 

Galapagos Islands (San Cristobal) 

1 2,868 

500 

0*1 

Totals . . , j 

1 109,978 

1,562,500 

14- 2 


1 The total area of the oriental region is estimated at 117,463 square miles, but about 
103,108 square miles are uninhabited. 


The chief towns are the capital, Quito (82,000), Guayaquil (100,000), 
Cuenca (40,000), Riobamba (20,000), Ambato (20,000), Loja (10,000), 
Latacunga (15,000), Bahia (5,000), Esmeraldas (4,000). 

In 1929 there were 98,193 births, 52,879 deaths and 14,158 marriages. 

ReligioE and Education. 

The State recognises no religion, but grants freedom of worship to all. 
The Catholic Church has one archbishop (Quito) and six suffragan bishops. 
Since 1895 all State appropriations for the benefit of the Church have ceased. 
All members of the Episcopate are required to be Ecuadorian citizens. 
Civil marriages are obligatory since December, 1902. 

Primary education is gratuitous and obligatory. Higher education (for 
which fees are nominal) is carried on in 20 secondary schools or colleges (6 
private) and in the Central University at Quito (founded in the eighteenth 
century by the Dominicans) ; at the Guayas University, in Guayaquil, the 
Azuay University, in Cuenca, and the Law College at Loja. Estimated 
expenditures for public education in 1930 are : superior education, 1,185,310 
sucr4s ; secondary, 1,175,684; primary, 3,579,215; special, 697,410; tota>, 
6,637,619 sucres. Number of students at the Universities in 1930, 920. 
There are 1,864 primary schools in the Republic, including 1,492 Govern- 
ment schools, 114 municipal, 71 farm schools, and 187 private schools. 
Enrolment at the primary schools (1930) was 113,583; at the 16 secondary 
schools, 2,532; teachers’ colleges, music and special schools, 2,669. There 
are 4 training colleges for teachers. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court in Quito is the highest tribunal and consists of 11 
justices elected by (ingress for a term of 6 years. The eight superior courts 
are located at Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, Kiobamba, Ibarra, Ambato, Loja 
and Portoviejo. The first two are composed of 6 judges, the remainder of 3 
judges each, all elected by Congress for 6 years. There are 496 parochial 
justices. The popular jury was abolished in 1928 ; criminal and civil cases 
are heard before a “ special jury " consisting of 3 members of the Ecuadorean 
bar, or “three citizens of recognised integrity” appointed annually by the 
superior courts. 
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The revenue and expenditure for recent years are given as follows 
(24*3 sucres = £l through 1928 ; thereafter 24*5 sucres = £1; at par, 5 sucres 
= 1 dollar U.S.). 


— 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 i 

1931 > 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

Suerfis 

66,150,086 

70.397,318 

Siicr6s 
61,576,027 I 
57,414,140 

8ncr6s 

64,479,711 

63,082,681 

Sucres 

64.037,200*1 

64,037,200 

Sucr6s 

03.187.500 

63.187.500 


» Estimates. * Including 2,777,3C0 suci6s, gross income from State monoiiolies. 


Customs receipts for year ending December 31, 1929, 26,249,203 sucr4s. 

The public debt on July 2, 1930, was : — Foreign debt, including a small 
loan of 10,000,000 sucrds obtained in 1928, 112,163,993 sucres (4,578,122^.) ; 
internal debt, 12,735,639 sucres; total, 124,899,632 sucres. Debt service, 
1930, took 6,150,816 suck^s. 

Defence. 

The Ecuadorean regular army has an establishment of 664 officers and 4, 796 
men. This force is composed of 3 regiments of artillery, 10 battalions of 
infantry, 4 regiments of cavalry, 2 battalions of sappers, and 1 aviation 
company, which form the native army. Military service was made com- 
pulsory on May 24, 1921, but is not enforced. The regular infantry have 
the Mauser rifle ; the artillery have Vickers Maxim, old-fashioned Krupps 
and now Ehrards. The country is divided into 4 military districts. A 
military school is established at Quito. An Italian Military Mission of 4 
members is at present instructing the Ecuadorean army. 

The Government has established at Duran an aviation company with 
Ecuadorean personnel. Two American ‘Travel Air’ machines have been 
purchased by the Government. Flying fields are being established at 
Guayaquil, Quito, Latacunga, Ambato and Riobamba. 

The Navy consists of the gunboat Coto’pot/xx (1884), 300 tons. 

Production and Industry. 

Ecuador is divided into two agiicultural zones : the coast regions and 
the lower river valleys, where tropical farming is carried on ; and the hill 
country, the foothills, and the high mountain valleys, adapted to grazing, 
dairying, and the production of cereals, potatoes, and the fruits and vegetables 
suitable to temperate climes. The staple produce of Ecuador is cocoa, but 
output is declining owing to the disease known as ‘witch-broom* and to 
competition from the Gold Coast, Brazil, Nigeria and the Dominican 
Republic. The production of cocoa was (in quintals of 101*47 lbs.), in 1928, 
410,967 ; and in 1929, 335,052 ; exports, 1929, 18,208 metric tons. Coffee 
is also grown; 7,311,770 kilos were exported in 1929. Wild rubber is 
abundant, but output has suffered from the competition of plantation rubber 
in the Orient. Mangrove bark (for tanning), alligator skins, and kapok 
(silk cotton tree fibre, Bomlax cciha) are exported in small quantities. Con- 
siderable attention is being paid to the cultivation of cotton, especially in 
the province of Manabf ; and ivory nuts are produced and exported in large 
quantities. 

Ecuador is auriferous. In 1929, 10,270 kilos of gold, valued at 7,111,566 
sucres, were exported. At Pillzhum in Cailar rich silver ore is found, 
but is not now worked. Petroleum is found ; the estimated annual production 
in the Republic is about 180,000 tons. In 1929, 156,164 tons uf petroleum, 
valued at 15,142,562 sucres, were exported. The total area of oil lands in 
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exploitation in the Republic is 251,253 acres, located in the Santa Elana 
Peninsula, in the Province of Guayas. The country is known to be also 
rich in copper, iron, lead and coal ; and sulphur exists in ^reat quantities 
in the Chimborazo district and in the Galapagos Islands. Since December, 
1927, all salt mined must be sold to the Government, which has a monopoly 
of imports, exports and sales. 

Excepting the inter- Andean plateau and a few arid spots on the Pacific 
coast, Ecuador is a vast forest. Roughly estimated, 10,000 square miles on 
the Pacific slope extending from the sea to an altitude of 5,000 feet on the 
Andes, and the Amazon Basin below the same level containing 80,000 square 
miles, nearly all virgin forest, are rich in dyewoods, cinchona trees, and 
other valuable timber. Of the total surface of the Republic only 11,480,000 
acres are actually cultivated, rendering an annual gross production of 
416,000,000 sucres. 

Panama hats, made of Toquilla straw, are made very largely in Ecuador, 
the principal centres being Monticristi, Jipijapa and Cuenca. Exportation 
of Panama hats in 1929 was valued at 6,788,455 sucres. The Government 
of Ecuador attempted to monopolise the hat ousiness for its own people by 
placing a heavy export duty on ‘paja toquilla,’ but large quantities of the 
material still go to Peru ; both Peru and Japan have become strong com- 
petitors of Ecuador in the manufacture of Panama hats There are flour 
mills, 13 sugar works, breweries, chocolate factories and 20 textile factories, 
with capitalization of 11,500,000 sucres. 

Commerce. 


The value of imports and exports for five years is given as follows in 
sucres (for 1925 and 1926, £l sterling equalled 24*3 sucres; for 1927 and 
1928, 24*42 sucres ,* and for 1929, 24*5 sucies). 



1 1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports . 
Exports 

Sucr6s 
55,234,921 
72,611, 010 

Sucres 

47,073,069 

63,571,110 

Sucr6s 

57,050,437 

81,667,075 

8ncr6s 

82,928,920 

93,461,180 

Suer 6s 
84,835,263 
86,080,822 


Value of the principal imports and exports in 1929 and 1928 were; — 


Imports 

Exports 


- 

1929 

1928 

- 

1929 

1928 

Cotton Goods 
Metals, Jewellery 
Foodstuffs . 
Vehicles 

Machinery . 
Drags, Chemicals 
Woollen Goods . 
OilsdiCombustibles 
Silk and Rayon . 
Paper & Cardboard 

Sucr6s 
15,152,965 
12,392,424 
11,053,361 
7,692,866 
7,580,587 
6,768,645 
8,527,870 
3,708,891 
i 2,910,116 
2,655,518 

Sucres 

13,952,099 

13,265,278 

11,126,263 

5,828,958 

8,963,431 

6,658,380 

3,387,383 

3,595,677 

8,073,127 

2,608,800 

Cocoa . 

Petroleum . 

Coffee . 

Panama Hats 
Ivory Nuts. 

Gold Ore . 

Rice . 

Live Animals . 
Fruit . 

Textiles 

Sucres 

21,256,296 

15,142,662 

11,671,576 

6,788,456 

6,076,270 

7,111,566 

4,265,794 

2,640,107 

1,263,283 

1,502,910 

Sucres 

29,053,059 

11,634,655 

17,275,208 

4,507,806 

6,279,981 

7,619,913 

2,812,025 

1,925,090 

1,590,725 

1,164,188 


The chief articles of import from Ecuador into Great Britain (according 
to Board of Trade returns) in 1929 consisted of cocoa of the vakie of 
61,870/. ; hides, 10,835/. The chief exports of British produce to Ecuador 
in 1929 were, cotton goods to the value of 183,903/ ; woollens, 33,141/. ; 
iron and steel, 64,271/. 
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Total trade between Ecuador and the United Kingdom for five years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) • — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Ecuador into U K. . 
Exports to Ecuador from U.K. . 

£ 

212,040 

524,722 

£ 

245,675 

426,937 

£ 1 
162,270 
495,631 

£ 

136,652 

580,155 

£ 

165,282 

392,280 


Shipping and Internal Communications. 

Guayaquil, the chief seaport, is visited by the steamers passing through 
Magellan’s Straits, as well as by steamers plying only on the Pacific coast. 
During 1929, 412 steam vessels of 982,692 net tonnage entered, and 414, 
of 982,913 net tonnage, cleared from Guayaquil. 

Considerable progress in road improvement is being made. A motor 
road, 375 miles long, from the Colombian border to Babahoya, a river town 
near Guayaquil, was opened in 1930. There are now 1,388 miles of main 
trunk roads, 2,217 miles of branch roads and 1,176 miles of bridle paths. 
There is river communication, improved by dredging, throughout the prin- 
cipal agricultural districts on the low grounds to the west of the Cordillera 
by the rivers Guayas, Daule, and Vinces (navigable for 200 miles by river 
steamers in the rainy season), and other small affluents thereof. 

A railway is open from Duran (opposite Guayaquil) to Quito (280 miles). 
The total length of the 9 Ecuadorean railways actually in operation is 639 
miles. The journey from Guayaquil to Quito takes two days, with a stop at 
Riobamba. Railways for the development of local trade have been under- 
taken by several local authorities. A bi-weekly mail and passenger air service 
has been established between Ecuadorean and South American ports. 

Quito is connected by telegraph with Guayaquil and the coast, with the 
Republics of Colombia and Peru, and by cable with the rest of the world. 
Wireless telegraphy has been installed ; there are six stations in Quito, 
Guayaquil, Esmeraldas and other towns. 

In 1930 there weie 302 post offices in the country and 3,680 miles of 
telegraph wires. 

Banking and Credit. 

Ecuador having no mint, the coin of the country is minted in England 
and the United States. 

On March 4, 1927, a decree was issued establishing at Quito the 
‘Central Bank of Ecuador,’ with a capital of 10,000,000 sucres, the only 
body authorised to issue currency. It is organised to protect the country’s 
gold reserves and its general functions resemble those of the Federal Reserve 
Banks of the United States. On December 31, 1930, it had gold in its vaults, 
6,664,440 sucres ; deposits abroad, 22,880,782 sucres ; other reserves, 
4,604,483 8ucr6s; total reserves, 33,039,665 sucres; note circulation was 
23,491,445 suci-6s ; deposits, 16,092,241 sucres. The member banks affiliated 
with it number 21, with an aggregate capital and reserves (January 1, 1930) 
of 48,952,066 sucres; deposits abroad, 40,103,489 sucres. 

A new General Banking Law has also been enacted, creating the office of 
Superintendent of Banks to supervise local banks. In addition, all com- 
mercial banks are reonired to have cash reserves equivalent to at least 25 per 
cent of their demand deposits and to 10 per cent, of their time deposits. 

In November, 1927, the Swedish Match Company secured the match 
monopoly in Ecuador for a period of 25 years, in return for a loan amounting 
to 8,800,000 sucres, which has been applied towards the establishment of a 
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Mortgage Bank of Ecuador, with paid-up capital of 8,000,000 sucr4s. In 
addition the Swedish match monopoly pays the Government 1,000,000 
sucres per annum and a premium of 100,000 sucres every five years. 

Money^ Weights, and Measures. 

A new Monetary Law, prepared by the Kemmerer Financial Mission, was 
decreed on March 4, 1927. Under this law Ecuador returns to the gold standard 
with its currency stabilized at the rate of 24*3 sucrds to the £ or 5 sucres per 
American dollar, the previous legal par value of the sucr6 having been 
10 sucrds= £1 or 1 sucr4 ^ 48*665 cents U.S. The new gold sucre (named 
after the national hero. Marshal Antonio Jos4 de Sucre) is to contain 
0*300933 grammes of pure gold, instead of the previous weight ot 0*73224. 
It is divided into 100 centavos. Gold coins known as ‘ condors ’ (25 suerds), 
and ‘double condors’ (50 sucr4s), '900 fine, are minted* Also silver 2 sucr4, 
1 sucr^ and J sucr6 pieces, as well as 10 centavos, 6 centavos, 2J centavos 
and 1 centavo in nickel and copper. 

By a law of December 6, 1856, the metric system of weights and measures 
was made the legal standard of the Republic ; but it is not adopted by 
commerce, the Spanish measures being more general. The quintal is 
equivalent to 101*47 pounds. 

The meridian of Quito has been adopted as the ofiBcial time. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Eouador in Great Britain. 

Minister. —(Vacant). 

Secretary and Chargi d' Affaires ad^interim. — Sr. Dr. Enrique Arroyo 
Delgado. 

ConsuUGeneral in London. — Ernesto Chacon. Q. 

2. Of Great Britain in Ecuador. 

Envoy Eoetraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — C. H. Ben tin ck, 
C.M.G., appointed January 17, 1929 (who is also Minister at Luna, Peru, 
w'here he resides). 

Charge d^ Affaires and Consul-General in Quito. — R. M. Kohan. 

There are consular representatives at Quito and Guayaquil. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Ecuador. 

1. Official Publications. 

Qeografla y Geologia del Ecuador, publicado por 6rdon del Supremo Qobierno de la 
Republica, por Dr. Teodoro Wolf. Leipzic, 1898. 

Dopartroeut of OveiNeas Trade Reporta. London Annual. 

Anuario de Leeislaoi^n Ecuatoriana. Quito. Annual. 

Comercio Extenor del Ecuador, 1916-1925 (by Cesar Cueva Aguirre). Quito, 1930. 

Comercio Exterior del Ecuador, 1925 and 1926 (by Cesar Cueva Aguiire). Quito, 1930. 

2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

AUedo y Herrera (Dionosio), Desorlpcidn geogrAfica de la Real Audiencia de Quito, que 
BBcribid Don Dionisio de Alsedo y Herrera. Issued by the Hispanic Society of America. 
Mwlnd, 1915. 

CaamaHo (A. F.), Descubrimiento histdrioo relativo a la independencia de Quito. 
Quito, 1909. 

Gevallot, Compendlodel resumen delahlstoria delEcuador. Guayaquil, 1886 — Resilmen 
4e la historia del Ecuador. Guayaquil, 1886 — Geogralla del Ecuador. Lima, 1888. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual Report. London. 

El l^uador (Guta Comercial AgneoLa e Industrial de la Republica). Quito. Annual. 

Enoch (C. R.), Ecuador. London, 1914. 

Herrera (P.), Apuntes para la historia de Quito. Quito, 1874. 

Kean (A. E(.) and Markham (Sir 0. R.), Central and South America. Vol 1. [In 
Stanford's Compendium.] 2nd ed. London, 1009. 
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Niks (Blair), Casual Wanderings in Ecuador. London, 1928 

Orellana {3. Q.), Guia Coniercial Geograflca coinprende las Provincias de Pichincha, 
Leon, Tungurahua, Chimborazo y Guayas. Guayaquil, 1922. 

Reiss (W ), and Stuhel{h..), Hochgebirge der Republik Ecuador. 3 vols. Berlin, 1892-98 
Stevers (W.), Reise in Peru und Ecuador (1909). Munich, 1914. 

Simson (Alfred), Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador London, 1887. 

Stubel (A.), Die Vulkanberge von Ecuador. [Geology and Topography.] Berlin, 1897 
Ternaux~Compans(li ), Hlstoire du royaume de Quito. Traduite de I’Espagnol. (Velasco, 
Historia del reino de Quito.) 2 vols Paris, 1840. 

Vizcaino (J. A.), Directono General de la Republioa. Quito, 1028. 

ITfeymper (Edward), Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. London, 1892. 


EGYPT. 

(Misr.) 

Egypt was originally part of the Turkish Empire. On December 18, 1914, 
a British Protectorate over Egypt was declared, and the next day a Proclama- 
tion was issued deposing ’Abbas Hilmi, lately Khedive of Egypt, and conferring 
the title of Sultan of Egypt upon Hussein Kamil, eldest living prince of the 
family of Muhammad Ali. The British Protectorate was recognised by France, 
Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Portugal, and the United States of America. 
Sultan Hussein Kamil died in 1917, and w^as succeeded by his brother. The 
Protectorate terminated on February 28, 1922, and the Sultan was proclaimed 
King on March 15, 1922. 

King. 

Fuad I. Ahmed Fuad, was born on March 26, 1868, son 

of the Khedive Ismail Pasha ; succeeded his brother as Sultan on October 9, 
1917 ; took title of King on March 15, 1922 ; married (1) Princess Chivekar, 
daughter of his cousin. Prince Ibrahim Ahmed, on May 30, 1896; divorced 
in 1899; (2) Princess Nazli on May 24, 1919; offspring (first marriage) 
Princess Fewkieh, born Oct. 6, 1897 ; married May 12, 1919, to Mahmud 
Pasha Fakhry; (second marriage) Prince Faruk, heir to the throne, born 
February 11, 1920; Princess Fawzieh, born November 5, 1921; Princess 
Faiza, born November 8, 1923; Princess Faika, born June 8, 1926 and 
Princess Fathia born December 17, 1930. 

According to Article 161 of the Constitution, the King’s Civil List is 
fixed at £E150,000, and the Royal Family’s at £E111,512. 

The present sovereign of Egypt is the ninth ruler of the dynasty of 
Muhammad Ali, appointed Governor of Egypt in 1805, who made himself, 
in 1811, absolute master of the country by force of arms. On April 13, 1922, 
the King issued a Rescript fixing the order of succession to the Kingdom of 
Egypt and declaiing the Throne hereditary in the dynasty of Muhammad Ali. 
The Rescript confirms the King’s son, Prince Faruk, as Heir Apparent, and 
establishes the succession of Kings in the direct male line by primogeniture. 
Failing such direct line, it provides that the Throne shall pass first to the 
King’s brothers and their direct descendants by right of age, whom failing 
to the King’s uncles and their direct descendants by right of age, it being 
laid down that each new King establishes a new house and that the succession 
is vested in his direct line. The ex-Khedive 'Abb^ Hilmi is expressly 
excluded, but without prejudice to whatever rights to the succession under 
the new law his direct and lawful male descendants may acquire. 

Female members of the house and their descendants are excluded, also 
anyone who is not in possession of full mental powers, who is not a Moslem, 
or who is not the son of Moslem parents. The King’s majority is fixed 
at 18 years, and in the event of his being a minor when he succeeds a 
Regency Council will be appointed either by his predecessor under a secret 
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seal to be opened after his death and ratified by Parliament, or in default by 
Parliament. This Council will consist of three members chosen from Princes, 
ex-premiers, ministers and ex-ministers, and Presidents and ex- Presidents of 
whatever Houses of Parliament may exist. 

Constitution and Government. 

For an account of the government before 1922, see The Statesman's 
Year-Book, 1924, p. 834-5. 

The Constitution, which was promulgated on October 22, 1930, declares 
Egypt to be a Sovereign State, its monarchy hereditary, and its govern- 
ment representative. Egyptians have equal legal, civil and political rights, 
irrespective of race, language, or religion. Liberty of the individual 
and of religious belief is guaranteed, and compulsory elementary education 
is established for both sexes free in Government schools. All powers 
emanate from the nation. The King exercises legislative powers con- 
currently with the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, but the right to 
initiate financial laws is reserved for the King. No measure can become 
law unless it is voted by Parliament and sanctioned by the King. The 
Throne is hereditary in the family of Muhammad Ali, and the succession 
in accordance with the existing rescript (see above). The King can dissolve 
the Chamber of Deputies, to which the Ministers jointly and separately are 
responsible. He is also commander-in-chief of the army and navy. But no 
war of offence may be declared without the consent of Parliament. All 
powers shall be exercised through the intermediary of the Ministers. No one 
who is’ not an Egyptian, and no member of the reigning dynasty, can be a 
Minister. The King appoints and di.smisses Ministers and, on the proposal of 
the Foreign Minister, diplomatists. The Parliament consists of a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate consists of 100 members of whom the 
King nominates 60 and the remaining 40 shall be elected by universal 
suffrage, for a period of ten years. One half of the Senate is to be renewed 
every five years. The King nominates the President of the Senate. The 
number of Deputies shall be 150 elected by universal suffrage, with a 
mandate for five years. Members of Parliament receive an annual allowance 
to be fixed by internal regulations. Taxes can only be imposed, reduced, 
or abolished by law, and no public loan, or undertaking committing the 
Treasury, may be contracted, without the consent of Parliament. The Budget 
must be presented to Parliament three months before the beginning of the 
financial year, and must first bo discussed and voted in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The existing financial obligations incurred through the Public 
Debt or other international engagement cannot be modified. The strength 
and organisation of the army will be fixed by law. 

Islam is the State religion and Arabic the oflBcial language. Cairo is the 
capital of Egypt. The King may exercise his powers in regard to religious 
establishments and pious foundations and the nomination of religious chiefs 
according to the laws of the country and in the absence of legislative 
dispositions, in accordance with current practice. The Constitution does not 
affect Egypt’s obligations to Foreign States or the rights of foreigners acquired 
in E^pt by virtue of recognised treaties and customs. The provisions relative 
to the representative Parliamentary rigime^ the succession to the throne, or 
the principles of liberty and equality cannot be revised. The Constitution 
is applicable to the Kingdom of Egypt without prejudice to the rights 
which Egypt has in the Sudan. The King’s title will be established after 
the status of the Sudan has been definitely fixed by negotiation. 

The present Prime Minister took office on June 21, 1930 ; by October 9, 
1980, the ministry was composed as follows ; — 
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Prime Minister ^ Minister of Finance^ and Minister of Interior, — Ismail 
Pasha Sidky. 

Foreign Affairs. — Abdel Fattah Pasha Yehia. 

War and Marine. — Mohamed Tewfik Pasha Rifaa, 

Justice. — Aly Pasha Maher. 

Agriculture. — Hafez Pasha Hassan. 

Public Works. — Ibrahim Pasha Fahmy. 

Wakfs. — Mohamed Halim Jasa Pasha. 

Education. — Murad Sid Ahmed Pasha. 

Communications. — Tewkfi Pasha Doss. 

Local Government. 

The Provincial Councils were endowed in 1909 with the powers of apply- 
ing bye-laws, authorising public-markets, fixing the number and pay of 
ghafirs (village watchmen), and authorising the creation of ezbas (hamlets). 
They are the local authorities in connection with elementary vernacular 
education and trade schools. They consist of two elected representatives 
from each Markaz. The Mudir is the ex-offido President of the Council. 

Egypt Proper is administratively divided into 5 governorships (muhafzas) 
of principal towns, and 14 mudirias or provinces, subdivided into districts 
or Markazes. 

In fourteen towns (Alexandria, Mansura, Medinet el-Fayum, Tanta, 
Zagazig, Damanhfir, Beni-Su^f, Mahalla el-Kubra, Minya, Mit Ghamr, 
Zifta, Kafr el-ZayA,t, Benha, and Port Said), Mixed Commissions composed 
of both Europeans and Egyptians in equal numbers have been formed to 
govern locally the towns and look after their interests. 

With the exception of Alexandria, all Mixed Commissions have the 
power to impose taxes on all residents in the town alike, but in case of 
non- Egyptian residents taxes can only be obtained from those who have 
already given their express consent to be taxed for municipal purposes. 

The Municipal Commi.ssion of Alexandria obtained in 1890 from European 
Powers full power to impose local taxation on all residents in the town. 

In 66 other towns, another form of local commission exists with four 
elected membeis only. Foreign members, not to exceed two in number, can 
be nominated at the discretion of the Central Government. 

These local commissions have practically the same taxing powers as the 
Mixed Commissions mentioned above. 

A third form of local commissions was formed in 1918 under the name of 
Village Council and exists now in 39 towns in Egypt. This is composed of 
four elected members only, but without any power of nomination of Foreign 
members. It has more or less the same taxing power as the Mixed 
Commissions. 

The Central Government has complete power of Veto on all decisions of 
every form of Commission in Egypt. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of Egypt proper, including the Libyan Desert, the 
region between the Nile and the Red Sea, and the Sinai Peninsula is about 
383,000 square miles ; but the cultivated and settled area, that is, the Nile 
Valley, Delta and Oases covers only about 13,600 square miles. Canals, 
roads, date plantations, &c., cover 1,900 square miles; 2,860 square miles 
are comprised in the surfj^ce of the Nile, marshes, and lakes. Egypt is divided 
into two great districts — ‘Masr-el-Bahri,* or Lower Egypt, and ‘ £1-Said,’ or 
Upper Egypt. 

The following table gives the area of the settled land surface, and the 
results of the census taken in 1917 and on February 18-19, 1927 : — 
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1917 

1 1927 Census 

Popula- 

Administrative 

Area in 

Census 




tion per 

Divisions 

sq. miles 





sq. mile 


(approx.) 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1927 

Cairo .... 

62 

790,939 

558,742 

505,825 

1,064,667 

17,170 

Alexandria . 

29 

444,617 

299,13.5 

273,928 

573,063 

19,761 

Canal .... 

4 

91,090 

09,262 

60,635 

129,797 

32,449 

Suez .... 

4 

80,996 

22,176 

18,347 

40,523 

10,131 

Damietta 

1 

80,984 

17,746 

17,161 

84,907 

34,907 

Western Desert . 


11,868 

26,405 

22,551 

48,950 


Southern Desert . 

Sinai .... 

1 373 

25,859 

5,430 

12,186 

9,313 

13,210 

5,746 

25,396 

15,059 


Red Sea coasts 

J 

4,684 

8,642 

1,535 

5,177 

J 



Total for Governorates . 

473 

1,436,467 

1,018,607 

918,838 

1,937,445 

4,090 

Beheira 

1,639 

892,246 

473,208 

503,757 

976,965 

596 

Gharbieh 

2,740 

1,659,813 

862,133 

929,852 

1,791,985 

654 

Menoufleh . 

622 

1,072,636 

546,243 

558,948 

1,105,191 

1,777 

Daqahlia 

1,025 

986,643 

526,784 

553,909 

1.080,093 

1,054 

Sharkia 

1,934 

955,497 

495,495 

521,417 

1,016,912 

526 

Kalioubieb . 

368 

528,581 

278,408 

280,468 

558,876 

1,519 

Total for Lower Egypt . 

8,328 

6,094,916 

3,182,271 

8,848,351 

6,530,622 

784 

Giza .... 

409 

524,352 

297,844 

293,547 

591,301 

1,416 

Fayouni 

670 

507,617 

276,497 

277,543 

554,040 

827 

Beni-Suef . 

423 

452,893 

253,806 

254,360 

508,166 

1,201 

Mima .... 

782 

763,922 

420,504 

419,186 

839,690 

1,074 

Assiout 

812 

981,197 

543,808 

534,792 

1,078,600 

1,328 

Girga .... 

009 

864,746 

489,123 

479,260 

968,388 

1,590 

Kena .... 

705 

8.38,805 

1 454,585 

447,585 

902,170 

1,280 

Aswan .... 

863 

253,340 

121,028 

146,329 

267,357 

786 

Total for Upper Egypt . 

4,773 

5,186,872 

2,8.57,195 

2,852,602 

5,709,797 

1,196 

Total .... 

13,574 

12,718,255 

7,058,073 

7,119,701 

14,177,864 

1,044 

Nomads (estimated) 

- 

32,663 

i 

1 - 

- 

j 40,000 

- 

Grand Total , 

- 

12,7.50,918 

— 

- 

14,217,864 

— 


In 1926, Egypt ceded to Italian Cyrenaica the oasis of Jarabub. (For 
the new frontier between Egypt and Cyrenaica, see map in the 1927 edition 
of the Statesman’s Year Book.) 

The growth of the general population of the country is exhibited by the 
following figures : — 


1846 (Census) . 
1882 (Census) . 
1897 (Census) . 


4,476,440 

6,831,131 

9,734,405 


1907 (Census) . 
1917 (Census) . 
1927 (Census) . 


11,287,359 

12,750,918 

14,213,364 


The annual rate of increase from 1846 to 1882 was I'lS per cent. ; from 
1882 to 1897, 2*39 per cent. ; 1897-1907, 1-49 per cent. ; 1907-1917, 1*23 
per cent. ; 1917-1927, 1‘09 per cent. 

Births registered, 1928, 629,433 ; deaths, 880,376 ; 1929, births, 645,217 ; 
deaths, 403,467. 

The principal towns, with their populations, according to the census of 
1927, are;— Cairo, 1,064,567 ; Alexandria, 573,063; Port Said, 104,603; 
Tanta, 90,016 ; Mansura, 63,676 ; Asyut, 57,136 ; Faiyfim, 62,863 ; Zagazig, 
52,839; Damanhfir, 51,709; Mehall el Kubra, 46,642; Minya, 44,826 ; 
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Suez, 40,623 ; Beni Siief, 39,595 ; Damietta, 34,907 ; Benlia, 28,626 ; Qena, 
27,658; Shibln el-K6m, 27,440 ; Giza, 26,921 ; Sohag, 25,289 ; Rosetta, 
23,048; Asw^n, 16,458. 


Religion and Education. 

In 1927, the population (excluding 40,000 Nomads) consisted of 
12,929,260 Moslems; 999,170 Orthodox; 66,080 Protestants; 116,660 
Latins and Uniats; 63,650 Jews; 3,144 others and unknown. Thus 
Moslems formed 91*19 per cent, of the population; Christians, 8*34 per 
cent. ; Jews, 0*45 per cent. ; others, 0*02 per cent. The principal seat of 
Koranic learning is the Mosque and University of El-Azhar at Cairo, 
founded in the year 361 of the Hegira, being 972 of the Christian era. 
Other centres of higher learning are the Mosque of El-Ahmadi at Tanta, 
the Mosque ot Damietta, the Mosque of Dessiiqi (Dessuq), the Mosque of 
Asyut, the Mosque of Zagazig, and the Meshiakhat Ulema of Alexandria. 
All these institutions aie under the supervision of the Council of the 
University of El-Azhar. 

There are in Egypt large numbers of native Christians connected with the 
various Oriental churches ; of these, the largest and most influential are the 
Copts, the descendants of those ancient Egyptians who adopted Christianity 
in the first century of the Christian era. Their head is the Coptic Patriarch 
Mgr. Yoannes XIX, who was consecrated on December 16, 1928. There are 
three metropolitans and twelve bishops in Egypt, one metropolitan and two 
bishops in Abyssinia, and one bishop for Khartum ; there are also arch- 
priests, priests, deacons, and monks. Priests must be married before 
ordination, but celibacy is imposed on monks and high dignitaries. The 
Copts use the Diocletian (or Martyrs’) calendar, which differs by 284 years 
from the Gregorian calendar. 

Scattered throughout the country there have existed from time im- 
memorial a number of indigenous schools called ‘Maktabs.’ In 1897, the 
Ministry of Education endeavoured to bring these independent ‘ Maktabs ’ 
voluntarily under Departmental supervision by means of a system of 
inspection and reward. Government aid was made dependent upon daily 
instruction being given in reading, writing, and arithmetic, apart from any 
religious teaching, and upon the school reaching a satisfactory level of 
efficiency. The extent to which the scheme has developed is shown in the 
following table : 


Maktabs awarded gran ts-iu -aid and under inspection 


Year 

Number of 

Teachers 

Attendance 

Grant-in-aid 


Maktabs 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

££ 

1925-26 . 

2,762 

5,220 

174,479 

28,816 

202,796 

23.002 

1926-27 . 

2,688 

2,301 

— 

169,857 

80,147 

31,t'50 

200,004 

205,901 

19,702 

1927-28 . 

5,039 

174,042 

19,704 

1928-29 . 

2,271 

— 

166,628 

157,568 

32,168 

198,796 

18,648 

1929-80 . 

2,073 

— 

31,221 

188,789 

— 


The following table gives statistics concerning the schools under the 
immediate direction of the Egyptian Government in 1929-30. The schools 
marked with an asterisk are administered by the Provincial Councils or by 
Departments other than the Ministry of Education. 


D D 2 
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1929-30 


— 


Pupils 


Schools 

Male 

Female 

The State University •— 




Faculty of Law 

1 

583 

— 

,, Science ..... 

1 

800 

8 

,, Arts ... 

1 

505 

— 

School of Medicine 

1 

662 

— 

„ Nurses and Midwivea 

1 

— 

123 

„ Dentistry 

1 

82 

— 

,, Pharmacy .... 

1 

42 

— 

Other Higher Colleges •— 




Engineering ...... 

1 

488 

— 

♦Military 

1 

96 

— 

Veterinary 

1 

127 

— 

Teaching ... ... 

8 

1,377 

— 

Agriculture 

1 

253 

— 

Commerce (and night classes) . 

1 

407 

— 

Higher School of Fine Arts. 

1 

38 

— 

Special and Technical Schools — 




Agriculture (Intermediate) 

8 

621 

— 

* >> i> 

1 

346 

— 

Commerce ,, ... 

4 

1,800 

— 

Technical ... ... 

2 

1,797 

— 

Preparatory School of Fine Arts and 




Decorations 

1 

93 

— 

School of Applied Arts 

1 

527 

— 

Trades (Elementary) .... 

11 

1,805 

— 

• n M ♦ . 

17 

2,378 


♦Theological Universities .... 

7 

10,063 

— 

Secondary Tr. Coll 

3 

165 

550 

Elementary Training Colleges . 

44 

6,227 

2,178 ‘ 

Zaraalek Girls' College .... 

1 

— - 

83 

♦Police 

1 

112 

— 

•Nurses and Midwives .... 

9 

— 

86 

Reformatory Schools 

2 

477 

120 

Secondary Schools 

22 

14,488 

208 

Primary Schools 

68 

16,585 

2,329 

^ „ 

S8 

12,704 

1,014 

High Elementary Schools .... 

82 

2,159 

1,542 

Maktabs (Elementary Vernacular Schools) . 

368 i 

26,470 

18,626 

* ,, M M 

795 

71,250 

23,091 

(Compulsory Education) 

1,780 

140,027 

58,246 

Commercial Night Classes , 

8 ' 

1,240 

— 

* >> »»!>•• 

7 

412 

— 

Infant Schools 

24 

1,852 

846 

Evening Classes for Workmen 

73 

6,480 

— 

*11 It tt ... 

489 

20,451 

— 


Justice. 

Before 1883 the only native tribunals in the country were the Mehkem^^ 
presided over by the Qddis. At the present time, they retain jurisdiction 
only in matters of personal law (marriage, succession, Ac.), aud wakfs — 
the latter being either charitable foundations, or family settlements wi^ 
an ultimate remainder in favour of a charitable foundation — and also in 
certain non-religious cases (e.g, succession) between non-Moslem natives. In 
matters of personal law other than intestate succession, non -Mussulmans 
are, however, in general subject to their own Patriarchate, or other 
religious authority. In other matters, natives are justiciable before the 
so-called Native Tribunals established in 1883. These now consist of 
93 Summary Tribunals and of three Judicial De egations, each presided over 
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by a single judge, with civil jurisdiction in matters up to £E250 in 
value, and criminal jurisdiction in offences punishable by fine or by 
imprisonment up to three years, that is, police offences and misdemeanours ; 
eight Central Tribunals, each of the Chambers of which consists of three 
judges ; and two Courts of Appeal, one at Cairo and the other at 
Assiut. Under a law of 1904, there are also weekly sittings 
in the Governorate Qisms (to the number of 27) for the disposal of 
petty offences, the judge having powers up to three months’ imprison- 
ment or fine of £E10, and the prosecution being conducted by the police. 
Civil cases not within the competence of the Summary Tribunals are 
heard in first instance by the Central Tribunals, with an appeal to one of 
the Courts of Appeal. The Central Tribunals also hear civil and criminal 
appeals from the Summary Tribunals. Since 1905 serious crimes (and, under 
a law of 1910, all press offences) are tried at the Central Tribunals by 
three judges of the Court of Appeal sitting as an Assize Court, assizes 
being held monthly. There is a recourse on points of law, in criminal 
matters, to five judges of the Court of Appeal sitting in Cairo as a Court 
of Cassation. The prosecution before Summary Tribunals and Assize 
Courts is entrusted to the Parquety which is directed by a Procureur 
GtrUral ; the investigation of crime is ordinarily conducted by the 
Parquety or by the police under the direction of the Parquet : cases 
going before an Assize Court are further submitted to a special committing 
judge. Offences against irrigation laws, &c., are tried by special administra- 
tive tribunals. 

The so-called ‘Cantonal Courts,’ created by a law of June, 1912, 
are composed of village notables, and have general civil jurisdiction in suits 
up to £E5 in value, besides an extended jurisdiction in special matters, and 
a petty criminal jurisdiction with penalties up to 24 hours' imprisonment or 
PT25 fine. The jurisdiction of each court extends to a group of villages. 
The courts are now 242 in number. 

Owing to the Capitulations, which still apply to Egypt, foreigners who 
are nationals of Powers possessing capitulatory rights are exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the local tribunals. Mixed tribunals were instituted 
in 1875, consisting partly of native and partly of foreign judges, with 
jurisdiction, in civil matters, between natives and foreigners and between 
foreigners of different nationalities, or even between foreigners of the same 
nationality if the dispute relates to land in Egypt. These Tribunals have, 
also, a limited penal jurisdiction, notably in cases of police offences, offences 
against the bankruptcy laws, and misappropriation of property seized by 
order of the tribunal. There are three Mixed Tribunals of First Instance, 
with a Court of Appeal sitting at Alexandria. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Tears 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1925- 26 

1926- 27* 

1927- 28 

£E 

89,582,525 

41,938,491 

88,566,805 

;6K 

34,201,977 

88,973,840 

85,889,086 

1928- 29 

1929- 80 

1930- 31* 

£E 

40,366,975 

41,888,428 

86,277,000 

£B 

37,229,559 

41,128,418 

44,915,000 


‘ Thirteen months, April 1, 1926-April 80, 1927. 
' Estimates. 
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The final accounts for the year 1929-30, and the budget estimates for the 
year 1930-31, are as follows • — 


Receipts 

1939-80 

Actual 

figures 

1930-31 

Estimates 

Expenditure 

1929-30 

Actual 

figures 

— 

1930-81 

Estimates 

Direct taxes : 

£E 

£E 


j£E 

£E 

Land tax, Ac. 

5,9C5,o40 

6,158,000 

Civil List .... 

610,630 

622,108 

Indirect taxes . 

Parliament .... 

191,662 

289,698 

Customs . 

6,484.532 

5,095,000 

Expenses of Administration 

18,093,923 

19,424,367 

Tobacco . 

6,645,248 

132,888 

4,250,000 

Expenses of Revenue Earn- 


Excise 

146,000 

mg Administrations . 



Miscellaneous 



Railways .... 

4,215,286 

4,514,109 

taxes 

517,111 

500,000 

Telegraphs 

236,208 

261,076 

Receipts from 


Post Office 

673,447 

721,239 

Revenue earn- 



Telephones 

440,344 

470,214 

ing Adminis- 



Army . 


trations * 



Egyptian Army 

1,575,781 

1,646,112 

Railways 

7,038,894 

7,000,000 

Educational Missions . 

148,710 

167,000 

Telegraphs 

226,157 

220,000 

Pensions .... 

2,582,912 

2,186,800 

Post Office 

742,672 

740,000 

Tribute and Debt : 

Telephones . 

670,555 

096,000 

Tribute .... 

682,376 

682,376 

Receipts from 



Expenses of Caisse de la 


Administrative 



Dette .... 

37,298 

41,745 

Services : 



Consolidated Debt . 

3,688,518 

3,707,277 

State Domains 

802,651 

872,000 

Non-Consolidated Debt . 

335,686 

265,886 

Ports and 



Sundries 

— 

71,729 

Lighthouses 

355,976 

329,700 

Museum of Arabic Art 


Judicial and 



Settlement of Claims of tlie 



Registration 

fees 

2,567,553 

2,338,000 

Biitish Admiralty and 
Military Authorities . i 

413,887 


Interest on 







Funds. 
Cotton Tax 

2,890,841 

2,292,000 

Total Ordinary Expen- 



1,629,635 

4,712,942 

1,200,000 

4,802,800 1 

diture 

33,926,669 

35,071,146 

(P. &L) . 

Miscellaneous 
Revenue 

Expenditure for new works 
Excess of receipts over 
expenditure 

7,201,744 

758,015 

9,843,854 

Total ordinary 
revenue 

Deduct : the re- 

41,383,090 

37,130,500 




ceipts to be ad- 
ded to the Agi i- 






cultural Resei ve 

— 

1,200,000 




Extraordinary 

- 

— 




revenue 

41,383,090 

35,989,500 




Egypt's share 
of the indem- 






nities paid by 
Germany 

403,033 

240,000 




Draft on the 




1 


Reserve Fund 
Deficit 

100,805 

07,500 

8,638,000 





Total . 

(41,886,428 

44,915,000 





Total. . 1 

41,886,428 

44,915,000 


The foreign debt of Egypt began in 1862, when loans amounting to 
3,292,800Z. were issued for the purpose of extinguishing the floating debt. 
Other issues followed in rapid succession. The dual control by England and 
France began in 1879. In January, 1880, the two Controllers-General reported 
that Egypt could not po.S8ibly meet her engagements in full, and in July the 
Liquidation Law, in accordance with the recommendation of an Inter- 
national Commission of the Great Powers, was promulgated. By this law 
the Unified Debt was reduced to 4 per cent, interest ; further conversions 
were made, and the Unified Debt thus increased to 57,776,340Z. j certain 
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unconsolidated liabilities were added to the Preference debt, which thus rose 
to 22,687, 800^. ; and the Daira Sania debt was increased to 9,512,900Z., the 
interest being reduced to 4 per cent. In 1886 and subsequent years further 
loans and conversions were entered into. 

The Daira Sania and the Domains loans were paid off on October 15, 
1905, and June 1, 1913, respectively. The amount and the charge of the 
various debts in April, 1930, were as follows : — 


- 

Debt 

Charge 

Guaranteed Loan, 3 per cent 

Privileged Debt, 3J per cent. 

Unified Debt, 4 per cent 

£ sterling 
3,9Q4,400 
30,633,980 
55,250,460 

£E 

807,125 

1,045,384 

2,168,197 

Total 

89,878,840 

3,510,706 


The charges on account of debts of all kinds (including tribute), as 
shown in the estimates for 1930-31, amount to £E4, 697,284. 

In 1888 and 1890, reserve funds were established, the balances of which, 
in virtue of the Anglo-French Convention of April 4, 1904, were placed at 
the disposal of the Egyptian Government in 1905, less certain sums 
remaining in the hands of the Caisse de la Dette Publique for the service 
of the debt. The amount received by the Egyptian Government was 
carried to a General Reserve Fund. In this Fund on April 30, 1930, there 
was a balance of £E40,699,193. Of this amount £E8, 000,000 was constituted 
as a Special Reserve for the Agricultural Reserve. 

Defence. 

Egyptian Army, 

By the terms of the British recognition of the independence of Egypt 
defence is for the present reserved and remains under British control. Service 
in the army is compulsory, but, owing to the small contingent required, only 
a fraction (approximately 4 per cent.) of the men who are liable actually 
serve. Service is for five years with the colours and five years in the reserve. 
In the Sudanese battalions service is voluntary and extended. The army 
consists of 2 squadrons of cavalry, 4 batteries and 2 garrison companies 
of artillery, 1 1 battalions of infantry, and various departments. A few of 
the higher posts are held by British officers. The strength of the army 
is about 12,500 officers and other ranks, excluding His Majesty’s Body* 
guard. The strength of the latter is approximately 40 officers and 1,100 
other ranks. 

Army of Occupation, 

In 1930, the normal British garrison consisted of 3 regiments of cavalry, 3 
batteries R.H.A., 3 batteries Light Brigade R.A., 2 companies of engineers 
and 8 battalions of infantry, and one armoured car company (as well as 
companies of medical, ordnance, Pay, Service, Signal, and Veterinary 
departments), the strength being 9,967. Fgypt is also the Head- 
quarters of the Middle East Air Command, and contains four squadrons 
of aeroplanes and a number of air depots. 

Navy. 

There are three patrol vessels, El Amir Farouq^ Rachih^ and Abdul 
Moneim, maintained by the Coastguard and Fisheries Department; the 
transports Solium (ex-British sloop Syringa) and El Amira Fawzia^ and 
some smaller vessels, under the Ports and Lighthouses Department; the 
fishery research vessel Malidbiss ; and the Royal yacht Makroussa, 
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Production and Industry. 

The cultivable area of Egypt Proper was reckoned in 1929-30 at 
8,239,185 fedd5,ns (1 fedddn = 1*038 acre), and of this 739,945 were 
taken up for public utility purposes and 1,950,578 were uncultivated for 
want of reclamation. The or forced labour, has been abolished, but 

the inhabitants are still called out to guard or repair the Nile banks in flood 
time. The agricultural population (Fellahin) forms about 62 per cent, of the 
whole. A large proportion of them are small landholders with under 51 
fedd&ns, while others, almost or altogether landless, are labourers, the 
relation between the employers and the employed being mostly hereditary. 
The following table shows, on December 31, 1929, the number of landholders 
and the distribution of the land among foreigners and natives : — 


Extent 

of 

holding 

in 

feddftns 

Foreigners 

1 

Natives 

Total of area 

Total of 
Landowners 

Area in 
feddans 

Land- 

owners 

1 Area in 
feddans 

Land- 

owners 

Feddans 

Per- 

centage 

Land- 

owners 

Per- 

centage 

Up to 1 

1,015 

2,173 

508,449 

1,473,604 

569,464 

9-8 

1,476,777 

67 8 

Prom 1-5 

3,781 

1,486 

1,134,420 

641,823 

1,138,201 

19*6 

643,809 

25*0 

„ 6-10 

3,785 

525 

564,795 

82,742 

568,580 

9*8 

83,267 

3*8 

„ 10-20 

6,838 

483 

535,185 

89,074 

542,023 

9*4 

89,657 

1*8 

„ 20-30 

6,344 

261 

281,237 

11,938 

287,681 

5*0 

12,199 

0*6 

„ 80-50 

12,278 

805 

848,137 

9,064 

860,410 

6*2 

9,869 

0*4 

Over 50 

455,705 

1,061 

1,871,345 

11,788 

2,327,050 

40 2 

12,849 

0*0 

Total . 

489,741 

6,294 

5,303,568 

2,170,033 

5,793,309 

! 100*0 

1 

2,176,327 

100*0 


Extensive reservoir works, consisting of a dam at Asw^n, a barrage 
at Esna, a barrage at Asyflt, and a barrage at Zifta, have been com- 
pleted. The original storage capacity of the reservoir was 1,065,000,000 
cubic metres. The level of the dam has been raised by 6 metres and the 
capacity of the reservoir increased to 2,423,000,000 cubic metres. The 
barrage at Esna ensures adequate irrigation to a large area of basin land even 
in a year of low Nile. North of Deinlt an area of approximately half a 
million acres has been converted from basin to perennial irrigation in the 
last ten years. The area and production of cotton in six years were • — 


Season 

[ Area. 

Feddans 

Crop. 

Qantars 

Season 

Area. 

Feddans 

Crop. 

Qantars 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 
1926-26 

1,715,150 

1.787,843 

1,924,382 

6,531,267 

7,273,974 

7,964,645 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1,785,702 

1,616,199 

1,738,472 

7,652,190 

6,087,188 

8,067,942 


In 1928, the area and yield of wheat were 1,531,671 fedd&ns and 6,766,963 
ardebs ; barley, 352,839 fedd&ns and 1,959,218 ardebs ; beans, 511,223 feddans 
and 1,943,904 ardebs; lentils, 84,366 feddans and 234,327 ardebs; onions, 
61,658 fedd&ns and 7,635,894 qantars ; maize, 2,053,361 fedd&ns and 
14,213,165 ardebs; millet, 238,183 fedd&ns and 2,127,568 ardebs; rice, 
decorticated, 254,542 feddans and 769,684 ardebs ; sugar-cane, 66,767 
fedd&ns and 42,390,753 qantars. 
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In 1929, there were in Egypt 38,369 horses, 739,097 donkeys, 21,743 
mules, 800,853 cattle, 822,594 buffaloes, 1,002,596 sheep, 731,081 goats, 
and 172,385 camels. 

The principal mineral products in 1929 were (in metric tons) : Phosphate 
rock, 215,311; petroleum, 272,114; manganese iron ore, 191,477. Other 
products are : Nitrate shale, carbonates and sulphate of soda, ochres, sulph- 
ate of magnesia, talc, building stones, clay, gypsum, natron, nitrate of 
soda, salt, and turquoise. The following minerals are also known to exist, 
namely, alum, copper ore, beryl, granite, ornamental stones, and sulphur. 

Commerce. 

Imports and exports for five years • — 


Year 

1 Merchandise j 

j Specie 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Imports 

Exports 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

£E 

52,400,059 

48,685,785 

52,043 969 
50,089,512 
47,488,760 

£E 

41,759,391 

48,340,503 

56,105,256 

51,751,994 

31,941,592 

£E 

354 650 
345,863 
415,070 
1^5,400 

£E 

125,924 

2,018 

14,652 

434,631 


1 Excluding re-exports and transit trade. 


Commerce by principal countries:— 


Countries of origin 

Imports from | 

Exports to 

or destination 






1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 


£E 

£E 

£E 

£E 

Argentina 

28,342 

32,342 

1,631 

1,370 

Australasia . 

1,564,439 

2,196,517 

34,828 

45,593 

Belgium 

1,998,011 

2,358,545 

381,524 

461,329 

Chile . 

1,800,940 

1,748,4:6 

41 

16 

China . 

283,178 

352,041 

17,074 

87,114 

France 

5,295,906 

6,540,391 

G 785,806 

6,480,921 

Germany 

3,549,833 

4,098,026 

3,345,680 

3,027,705 

Greece- and Ciete. 

] ,040,528 

1,029,385 

581,959 

551,847 

India and Aden . 

1,697,476 

1,686,324 

1,167,581 

1,084,688 

Italy .... 

4,988,748 

5,498,485 

3,745,602 

8,512,408 

Japan . 

1,595,380 

1,819,671 

1,792,918 

l,7^5,658 

Switzerland 

012,119 

692,426 

1,986,804 

1,961,711 

United Kingdom 

11,326,242 

11,896,499 

21,532,193 

17,958,982 

United States 

2,687,799 

2,795,960 

6,118,121 

7,371,886 

Austria 

632,239 

671,866 

256,063 

287,919 

Brazil .... 

862,325 

368,541 

121 

126 

Czechoslovakia 

1,307,998 

1,882,865 

948,694 

814,981 

Finland 

266,309 

468,877 

430 

715 

Holland 

610,526 

626,699 

845,805 

288,210 

Palestine 

952,846 

900,739 

423,777 

833,703 

Persia . 

849,444 

308,252 

508 

186 

Rumania 

1,727,100 

1,818,161 

177,784 

200,521 

Russia . 

958,816 

1,002,751 

8,109,706 

2,215,257 

Spain . 

103,484 

126,392 

1,167,621 

1,182,608 

Sweden. 

561,623 

776,869 

74,186 

52,308 

Syria .... 

878,664 

688,276 

420,871 

363,386 

Turkey. 

1,388,078 

1,085,737 

171,951 

145,849 


Value of the leading imports and exports during three years ; — 
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Merchandise 


Imports 



Exports 


1927 

1928 

; 1929 

1927 ‘ 

1928 

1929 

Animals A animal 

£B 

£E 

£B 

£E 

£E 

£E 

food products . 
Hides, skins and 

1,413,328 

1,539,533 

1,515,455 

328,155 

369,201 

410,405 

leather goods 
Other animal pro- 

688,670 

721,166 

726,270 

399,994 

403,053 

359,108 

ducts . 

38.055 

44,793 

54,448 

75,090 

68,117 

77,636 

Cereals, vegetables 

4,219,920 

3,894,733 

5,071,354 

5,592,720 

6,772,377 

5,741,753 

Colonial produce . 

2,619,738 

3,074,106 

3 240, 5h2 

44,800 

20.362 

88,685 

Spirits, oils, &c. . 

3,691,169 

3,9u6,558 

3,962,039 

853,000 

784,392 

947,000 

Paper, books, <bc. 

942,161 

1,042,101 

' 1,225,443 

82,566 

92,042 

03,542 

Wood A coal . 
Stone, earthenware 
and glass. . 

4,252,962 

8,765,274 

4,811,314 

19,223 

1 18,481 

19,840 

1.483,003 

1,591,657 

1,720,685 

32,489 

215,191 

258,129 

Colouring materials 
Chem ical s, per- 

369,723 

386,834 

398,313 

26,122 

18,471 j 

22,567 

fumes, Ac. . 

3,538,473 

4,033,1.39 

, 4 276,441 

301.797 

218,553 j 

238,898 

Textiles A yarns i 

13,934.136 

15,431,923 1 

16,122,228 

39,243,449 

45,404,710 j 
1,890,902 i 

41,661,377 

Metals and mariuf 

8,262,201 

8,988,041 

9,803,605 

920,531 , 

1,417,000 

Sundries 

1,892,436 

2,017,776 1 

2,207.004 

33,135 

34,155 

04,129 

Tobacco 

1,859,810 

1,606,345 

1,454,331 

386,836 

346,249 

351,916 

Total 

48,685.785 

52 043,969 | 56,089,512 1 

48 340,603 

56,165.256 

51,751,994 


1 The cotton tisanes imported amounted in 1929 to £E0,711,006 ; in 1928 to £E6, 562.449 ; 
in 1927 to £E6,982,500. The quantity of raw cotton exported was, iii 1929, 7,625,0(5 
qantars, valued at £E41,361,040 , m 1928, 7,433,164 qRoldrs, valued at £E45,137,823 ; in 
1927, 7,883,201 qantdrs, valued at £E38,099,1P2 

Of the total imports in 1929, the value of £E45,733,822 and of the exports, £E48, 598,861 
passed through the port of Alexandria ; 1928, iinports£E42,170,536, exports £E63,135,582 , 
1927, imports £E39, 208,624, exports £E4G,087,386. 

Principal imports into the United Kingdom from Egypt, and the 
principal exports from the United Kingdom to Egypt, according to British 
Board of Trade returns : — 


British Imports from Egypt 


Year 

Raw 

Cotton 

Eggs 

Oil Seed 


Cotton 

Seed 

Cake 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1925 

28,658,285 

2,774,864 

547,028 

874,403 

1926 

20,206,262 

2,420,870 

203,141 

932,254 

1927 

17,734.655 

3,272,161 

290,609 

801,070 

1928 

20,619,416 

2,384,116 

350,624 

8,358 

1929 

17,768,068 

.3,091,181 J 

240,253 

968,345 


Exports of British Produce to Egypt 


Iron & Steel 
and Maim* 
factures 


Woollen 

Goods 


Cotton 

Goods 

7,552,856 

3,598,900 

3,772,771 

2,9k3,625 

3,434,862 


Coal, &c 
£ 

2,148,071 
1,005,547 
2.052,714 
1,758,390 
! 1,869,395 


£ 

887,679 

1,036,111 

996,242 

780,636 

948,925 


£ 

529,988 
408,706 
881 956 

458.694 

512.695 


Total trade between Egypt and U. K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 



1926 1 

1927 1 

1928 

1929 1 

1980 

Imports from Egypt into U. K . 

Exports to Egypt from U.K. . 

25,100 
11,080 1 

23,680 

12,564 

26,337 

11,186 

23,583 
12,576 1 

13,910 

1 9,808 


1 Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1929, excluding warships and vessels requisitioned by the military 
authorities, 9,832 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 84,098,718 
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entered at, and 9,784 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 34,063,808 
departed from, all the Egyptian ports (Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, Tor, 
El Kosseir, Safaga, Marsa Matruli and Solium). The total number of sailing 
vessels (both foreign and coasting trade) that entered the ports was 8,081 of 
169,913 net tons, and of those that departed, 2,970 of 152,034 net tons. 

Arrivals and departures of commercial steamers at Alexandria during five 
years : — 


Arrivals t Departures 


Year 

Steamers | 

Net 

registered tonnage 

Steamers 

Net 

; registered tonnage 

1925 1 

2,103 

4,781,305 

2,106 

4,800,055 

1926 1 

2,001 

4,643,717 

2,004 

4,671,861 

1927 

2,125 

4, 86.'), 84 5 

2,114 ! 

4,851,468 

1928 

2,175 

4,959,988 

2,180 

4,96.5,987 

1929 

2,286 

5,420,026 

2,283 

5,394,973 


1 Excluding supplies and military transports. 


Suez Canal. 

The Suez Canal is 103 miles long (including 4 miles of approach 
channels for the harbours), connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. 
It was opened for navigation November 17, 1889. The concession to the 
Suez Canal Company expires on November 17, 1968. 


The following table shows the number and net tonnage of commercial 
vessels (excluding vessels requisitioned by the military authorities) of all 
nationalities that passed through the Canal in 1930. 


Nationality 

No. of 
transits 

Suez Canal 
net tonnage 

Nationality 

No. of 
transits 

Suez Canal 
net tonnage 

British 

A raencan 

Danish . 

Dutch . 

Belgian 

French . 

German , 

8,125 

106 

83 

591 

38 

357 

600 

17,600,483 
070,391 
431,965 
3,312,531 
102 051 

2 001.837 
3,388,842 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese . 
Norwegian . 
Swedish 

Other nationalities 

54 

307 

156 

193 

73 

78 

95,863 

1,502,599 

938,700 

965,827 

354,266 

243,944 

Total 

5,761 

31,668,759 


The number of Government vessels (war ships and transports) that 
passed through the Canal in 1929 was 66 of 220,687 Suez Canal net 
tonnage (including 54 British of 193,415 net tonnage). 

The number and net tonnage of vessels that have passed through the 
Suez Canal (including warships), and the gross receipts of the company, have 
been as follows in six years : — 


Year 

No. of 
Transits 

Net 

Tonnage 

Receipts 

Year 

No. of 
Transits 

Net 

Tonnage 

Receipts 

1925 

1926 

1927 

5,337 

4,980 

5,543 

26,761,935 

26,060.877 

28,964,941 

£ st. 
7,682,800 
7,463,600 
8,346,000 

1928 

1929 

1930 

6,081 

6,274 

5,761 

31,906,259 

33,466,014 

1 31,668,759 

£ st. 
8,798,998 
8,985,280 
8,354,000 


The number of passengers (civil and military) who went through the 
canal was, in 1925, 269,522 ; 1926, 286,432 ; 1927, 337,741 ; 1928, 316 009; 
1929, 325,866 ; 1930, 306,202. 
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Internal Communications. 

In 1930. there were 3,222 miles of rails belonging to and worked by the 
State, including 2,316 miles of main line, 154 miles of branch line, and 752 
miles of sidings. There were also 863 miles of rails of agricultural light 
railways owned by private companies besides 100 miles of sidings. The State 
railways have a gauge of 4 ft. SJ in. inside rails (the line, 124 miles in 
length, from Luxor to Assuan being opened on wide gauge in Dec. 1926), 
except that to the Western Oases, which is 2 ft. 5^ in. 

The number of passengers carried in 1928-29 was 27,224,737 ; weight of 
goods carried, excluding service transports, 6,502,000 tons ; and the net 
receipts, £E3,041,121. The working expenses, £E4, 122,045 in 1928-29, 
represent an average of 58 per cent, ot the gross receipts, which were 
£E7, 163,166. 

The telephones have belonged to the Egyptian Government since April 
1918. On April 30, 1929, the telegraphs and telephones had a total length of 
221,819 miles of wire. The Eastern Telegraph Company, by concessions, 
have telegraph lines across Egypt from Alexandria via Cairo to Suez, and from 
Port Said to Suez, connecting their cables to England and India. The 
number of telegrams in 1928-29 was 2,907,967, as against 2,094,773 in 
1927-28, not including railway service telegrams (2,271,677), and those 
sent (449,952) and received (367,704) by the Eastern Telegraph. The number 
of telegrams forwarded and received by Alexandria wireless station in 1928 
was 7,004 and 18,491 respectively. 

There were, in 1929, 4,153 post offices and stations. In the internal 
service (1929) there passed through the post-office 75,944,000 letters and 
post-cards, and 26,521,000 newspapers, &c., and samples; in the external 
service, 35,987,000 letters and post-cards, and 19,542,000 newspapers, &c., 
and samples. Official correspondence, not here included, amounted in 1929 
to 9,665,000 articles. Receipts £E742,672 ; expenses £E673,447. 

There is a regular fortnightly air mail service via Palestine between Cairo 
and Mesopotamia, and a similar service in the reverse direction. 

Banks and Credit. 

The National Bank has a capital of 3,000,000Z. with reserve funds 
amounting to 2,950,000Z. The Agricultural Bank has a capital of 
3,740,000T. It has Government guarantee of interest at SJ per cent , and 
it lends money to the Fellahin at interest ranging from seven to nine 
per cent. 

On December 81, 1929, there were, including the two banks just referred 
to, five mortgage banks and eight ordinary banks working chiefly in Egypt 
with a total paid up capital of £E50,793,663, i.e., £E44,765,863 for the 
former, including Debentures to the amount of £E35,019,644, and 
£E6,027,800 for the latter. The reserve funds (including profits carried 
forward) of these two groups of banka amount to £E6, 203,608 and 
£E4,098,725 respectively. 

In 1901, a Post-Office Savings Bank was opened, and on December 31 of 
that year, it had 6,740 depositors with balances amounting to £E47,492. 
On December 31, 1929, the depositors numbered 175,242, and their balances 
amounted to ££2,271,504. 

In April, 1912, a rural savings bank service was inaugurated. At the 
end of that year the balance of deposits in the new branch amounted 
to £E25,413, and the number of accounts to 127,927. On December 31, 
1928, the balance amounted to £E6,983, and the number of accounts to 517. 
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At the the beginning of 1929, this service was cancelled. The balance of 
deposits in the savings banks of the foreign banks on the same date amounted 
to £E1,746,890 and the number of depositors to 27,441. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

By decree of October 18, 1916 (20 Zi-l-Higga 1334), the monetary unit of 
Egypt is the gold Egyptian pound of 100 piastres. It weighs 8*6 grammes 
*875 fine, and therefore contains 7*4376 grammes of fine gold. Its value in 
sterling is £1 Os. A new coinage was introduced at the same time in 

which the Tughm of the Sultan of Turkey was superseded by that of the 
ruler of Egypt. 

The lO-piastre silver piece weighs 14 grammes *833 fine, and therefore 
contains 11 67 grammes of fine silver. The piastre is worth 2*46(f. in English 
money. It is subdivided into tenths (ushr el girsh or milli^mes). 

Coins in circulation are the Egyptian pound (100 piastres) and half pound 
in gold ; 20, 10, 6, and 2 piastre pieces in silver ; 1, J, ^ piastre pieces in 
nickel, and ^ piece in bronze. Silver coin is legal tender only up to £E2, 
and nickel or bronze coins up to 10 piastres. For some years gold coins 
have not been issued, and the gold circulating in E^pt and the Sudan is 
almost exclusively British sovereigns, which are legal tender at the rate of 
97i piastres. The gold pieces of the former Latin Monetary Union equivalent 
to the French 20 franc piece are permitted to circulate at a uniform rate of 
£E0*7716. 

Bank notes are issued by the National Bank in various denominations 
from £E0*25 to £E100. They are in principle not legal tender, but since the 
war they have been made legal tender and inconvertible. The amount in 
circulation at the end of August, 1930, was £E19,766,890. In 1918 the 
Government issued currency notes of 10 piastres and 6 piastres, but these 
have now been withdrawn, and the amount of currency notes in circulation 
has shrunk from' £E1, 716,000 in September, 1920, to £E61,000 at the end 
of August, 1930. 

The principal units of Egyptian weights and measures are defined in 
terms of the metre of the ‘Commission Internationale du m6tre* by the 
Law No. 9 of September 26, 1914. The equivalents remain the same as 
were defined by the Decree of April 28, 1891. 

Measures of length : Diraa haladi = 0 metre 68 centimetres. 

,, weight: Dirhem = 3 grams 12 centigrams. 

,, capacity; Ardeb = 198 litres. 


Measure of Capacity. 

The Ardeb is equal to 43*656 gallons, or 5*44439 bushels. 

The approximate weight of the ardeb is as follows ; — Wheat, 834 
rotls ; beans, 345 rotls ; barley, 267 rotls ; maize, 312 rotls ; cotton seed, 270 
rotls. 

Weights. 

Okieh . . . . = 1*3207 ounce. 

Roll . . . = *99049 lb. 

Oke = 2*7613 lbs. 

Qantdr ”}= 99-0493 lbs. 
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Length Measures. 

Inches 

Diraa Baladi {\,Qvrxi) = 22’8347 

Diraa Mimari for building, &c. . , , = 29 5276 

(/assaftaA = 3 ’8823 yards . . . , z=: 1397639 

Measures of Surface. 

FeddaUy the unit of measure for land, = 7,468 ‘148 sq. pics= 1 '03805 acres. 
1 sq. pic = 6*0547 sq. ft. = 0*5625 sq. metre. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Egypt in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister, — Dr. Hafaz Afifi Pasha. 

Second Secretaries. — Georges Cattaui and Kadi Abou-Seif Radi. 

Mohamed Mohamed El-Said Matar. 

2. Of Great Britain in Egypt. 

His Majesty* 8 High Commissioner for Egypt and the Sudan. — Sir Percy 
Lyham Loraine, Bt., K.O.M.G. Appointed August 8, 1929. 

Minister. — R. H. Hoare, C.M.G. 

Secretaries. — K. C. S. Stevenson, F. R. Hoyer Millar, and P. W. Scarlett. 
Oriental Secretary. — W. A. Smart. 

Assistant Oriental Secretary. — L. B. GrafFtey Smith. 

Commercial Secretary for Egypt and Sudan. — R. M. A. E. Turner, O.B.E, 

There are Consuls General at Alexandria and Cairo and Consuls at Port 
Said, and a Vice-Consul at Suez. 

Books of Keference concerning Egypt. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Statlstique de I'Egyiite. Cairo. Annual. 

Monthly Agiicultnral and Economic Statistics. Cairo. Monthly. 

Weekly and Annual Returns of Births, Deaths, and Infectious Diseases. Cairo. 

Suez Canal. Report by the British Directors on the provisional Agreement with M. de 
Lesseps. London, 1883. Correspondence respecting the proposed International Convention 
for securing the free Navigation of the Suez Canal. London, 1888. Le Canal de Sue*, 
published every ten days. Paris. Returns of Shipping and Tonnage. Annual. London. 

Trade. Annual Statement of the Foreign Trade of Egypt. Annual. Cairo. Monthly 
Sununarv of the Foreign Trade of Egypt. Monthly. Cairo 

Boundaries. Royaume d’Egypte. Minist^re des Affaires P^trang^res No. 1, 1926. La 
Fronti6re Occidents le de TEgypte. Accord Italo-Egyplien du 6 Decembre 1925. Cairo, 
1920. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Baedeker ’ 9 Egypt and the Sudan. 8th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

Balln (W. Lawrence), Egypt of the Eg>ptian8. London, 1915. 

Butcher (E. T.), The Story of the Church of Egypt. 2vol8. Loudon, 1897. 

Chxrol (Sir V.), The Egyptian Problem, London, 1920. 

Colvin (Sir A ), The Making of Modem Egypt. London, 1906. 

Cook'a Handbook to Egypt and the Sudan By E. A. W. Budge. 2nd ed. London, 1906. 
CroiiMr (Earl of)> Modem Egypt. 2 vols. Ijondon, 1908. — Abbas 11. London 1915. 
Cunningham (A.), To-day in Egypt : Its Administration, People, and Politics. London. 
1912. 

Elgood (P. G.), The Transit of Egypt. London, 1928 
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ESTONIA. 

(Eesti Vabariik.) 

The Estonian Republic is situated on the Eastern shore of the Baltic Sea, 
South of the Gulf of Finland between 57® 27' and 59® 42' North Latitude 
and 21® 46' and 28° 21' Longitude (Greenwich), and includis ihe Baltic 
Islands Saaremaa (Oesel), Hiiumaa (Dago), and Muhuinaa (Moon). The 
Eastern border towards Russia is formed by Lake Peipsi and the Southern 
by the Republic of Latvia. 

In 1721, the country, which had belonged to Sweden since the early part 
of the seventeenth century, was handed over by Sweden to Russia, and 
remained under the rule of the latter until 1917. In 1917, after the out- 
break of the Russian Revolution, Estonia regained her independence, 
which was declared on February 24, 1918. By the Treaty of Tartu, of 
February 2, 1920, Soviet Russia recognised the independence of Estonia 
On January 26, 1921, the Supreme Council accorded the Republic de jure 
recognition. 

Constitution and Government. — The Constitution of the Estoaian 
Republic was passed by the Constituent Assembly on June 15, 1920, and 
has been in force since December 21, 1920. 
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The power of the State is in the hands of the people. The sovereign 
power is assured to the people by means of the elections to the Legislative 
Assembly (RiigikogUf State Assembly), the referendum, and the right of 
uitiating legislation. 

The State Assembly is composed of 100 members, elected for three years 
on the basis of proportional representation, and by universal, direct, equal, 
and secret suffrage. The Assembly forms the Government, and accepts its 
resignation, promulgates the laws, passes the budget, decides the financial 
policy generally, ratifies treaties, the mobilisation decree, and state of 
siege, &c. 

The signatures of 25,000 citizens are necessary in demanding a 
referendum, proposing a new law, or amending the existing laws. The 
budget and measures affecting war, peace and foreign treaties cannot be 
submitted to a referendum. 

The executive power consists of the State Head (Riiviganem, State 
Elder), and ministers, who form the Government. The Government directs 
the foreign and home policy of the Republic, appoints officials, (except 
where special laws exist), and introduces legislation. It is chosen by the 
State Assembly, and is responsible to that body. The Government 
collectively and individually must possess the confidence of the Assembly, 
and must resign if a vote of no confidence is passed. The Government 
is the Commander-in-Chief of the Republican defence forces in peace 
time. 

The members of local organs of self-government are elected on a basis 
similar to that on which rest the elections to the State Assembly. If the 
law has not created special oflBces, the executive power of the Government is 
exercised through the local government institutions. 

The national flag of Estonia is blue, black and white in horizontal stripes. 

The elections for the Estonian State Assembly were held on May 11-13, 
1929, and resulted in the return of the following parties : — Agrarians, 24 ; 
Socialists, 25; Settlers, 14; Radical Party (Tooerak on d), 10; Populists, 
9 ; Workers’ Party, 6 ; Christian Party, 4 ; Minority Nationals, 5 ; House- 
owners, 3. 

The Prime Minister is called the State Head. 

State Bead Constantine FaslSy appointed February 12, 

1931. 

Area and Population.— The boundary line between Estonia and 
Russia is defined by the Peace Treaty of February 2, 1920. The boundaries 
between Estonia and Latvia were settled on November 1, 1923. The total 
area is about 47,548 square kilometres, or 18,353 square miles. 

The population of 1,114,861 (January 1, 1930) is composed as to 87 '7 per 
cent, of Estonians, 1*7 per cent, of Germans (Balts), and 10 ’6 per cent, of 
Russians and other nationalities. 

The Republic is divided into eleven districts, as follows (the capitals are 
given in brackets, and when two are given the second mentioned is the 
German name) : — Harju (Tallinn-Reval), Viru (Rakvere-Vesenberg), Jarva 
(Paide-Veissenstein), lA^ne (Haapsalu), Tartu (Tartu-Dorpat), V6ru 
(V6ru), Viljandi (Fellin), Pftinu (P&rnu), Saaremaa-Oesel (Kuresaare- 
Arensburg), Petseri (Petseri), and Valga (Valk). The capital, Tallinn (Reval), 
was founded in 1219 at the mouth of the Gulf of Finland, and in 1930 had 
180,000 inhabitants. The university town of Tartu (Dorpat) had 67,000 
inhabitants. The population of the port of Fftmu, on the Gulf of Riga, 
was 21,000, and that of the manufacturing town of Narva 27,000. 
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Kcligion and Education. — There is no state religion in Estonia. 
Five-sixths of the population are Lutherans, the rest Greek Orthodox, 
Catholics, &c. 

Elementary education is obligatory and gratuitous. In 1928-29, there 
were 1,300 elementary schools in the Estonian Republic. Of this number 
1,268 were supported by local authorities and 32 were private schools. The 
number of middle schools for general education, gymnasiums, and so on, was 
81, of which number 28 were private schools. 

For special or professional education there are 5 teachers’ seminaries, 
3 navigation schools, commercial schools with three years’ course, agricultural 
schools with a 1-3 years’ course, and industrial and art schools with a six 
years’ course. 

The minority nationals (Germans, Russians, Swedes, Jews, and Letts) 
receive education in their mother tongue. 

For higher education there are the Tartu (Dorpat) University (founded 
in 1632), which on December 1, 1919, was re-opened as an Estonian seat of 
learning maintained by the Government; number of students (1929), 3,686 
(2,789 men and 1,197 women); and the Technical Institute at Tallinn 
(January 1, 1929) with 504 students. 

Justice. — The supreme judicial power is invested in the State Court of 
Justice, \^hich is elected by the State Assembly and sits in Tartu (Dorpat). 

The laws are being gradually revised by the State Assembly. 


Finance.— Revenue and expenditure for five years were as follows (in 
thousand Estonian kroons) ; — 



1925 

1926-7 

1928-9 

1927-8 

1929-30 

Revenue 

77,507 

! 85,712 

92,162 

89,406 

95,924 

Expenditure 

74,172 

83,071 

90,786 

86,894 

95,739 


The foreign debt of Estonia (January 1, 1930) was as follows:— 
16,288,997 dollars to the United States, 1,230, 926L to United Kingdom, 
822,620 kronor to Sweden. Financial reform loan (1927), 3,938,000 
dollars and 689,600L 

Defence. — Military service is compulsory. The period of service in the 
active army is 1 year. The army is organised in 4 divisions. The peace 
strength in 1927 was 1,600 officers and 1,5840 other ranks, and the 
mobilizable strength 90,000. The military budget for 1927-8 was 
1,722,390,400 Estonian marks. 

The naval forces consist of two destroyers (1,800 and 1,600 tons, armed 
with 4-in. guns), one torpedo boat, four gunboats, and over a dozen smaller 
craft. 

Production. — Agriculture and dairy farming are the chief occujmtions. 
There are 133,357 allotments on which about 70 per cent, of the total 
population is engaged. The total area is about 10,861,648 acres, divided 
as follows • forestland, 2,337,324 acres (21*5 per cent); fields, 2,649,046 
acres (23 ’5 per cent.); meadows, 2,249,686 acres (20*7 per cent.) ; pastures, 
1,764,174 acres (16*2 per cent); untillable land, 1,631,978 acres; (15*0 
per cent.), including a peat bog of 329,440 acres. 
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The principal crops, with acreage and yield, are shown as follows : — 



Acreage 


1928 

1929 

Rve 

850,001 

329,248 

Wheat 

70,804 

82,380 

Barley .... 

202.581 

281,435 

Potatoes . . . . I 

159,550 I 

152,471 

Oats 

320,300 

371.369 


Yield m metric tons. 


1928 


1929 


140,641 

28,228 

91,676 

501,105 

98,944 


145,703 

34,300 

123,811 

753,032 

149,172 


In 1930, Estonia had 627,219 head of cattle, 427,219 sheep, 290,029 
pigs, 204,193 horses, and 1,059,870 poultry. 

In 1929, there were in Estonia 384 dairy factories, of which 87 per cent, 
were co-operative. Butter is the chief article of export and already repre- 
sents 30 per cent, of the total exports. 

In 1928, Estonia had 36,637 employees engaged in industry. The most 
important industries of the country are : textile, paper, cement and oil shale 
industries, forestry, timber, match, flax and leather industries. Oil shale 
output in 1928, was 446,216 metric tons; in 1929, 517,646 metiic tons. 


Commerce* — Trade for 5 years is shown as follows in Estonian kroons: — 


j 1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports 
Exports , 

. i 95,569,750 

. 1 90,236,030 

1 

96,417,234 

105,775,720 

181,378,500 

127,108,900 

122,067,500 
[ 117,471,300 

98,369,500 

90,433,800 


Principal imports in 1930 (thousand Estonian kroons) were : grain and 
flour, 13,040'8 ; raw cotton, 10,789 ; fish and fish products, 1,687 ‘9 ; textile 
products, 11,187*7 ; metals, 4,797 ; machinery, 3 '430 Principal exports 
in 1930 (thousand Estonian kroons), dairy produce, 35,798 ; timber, 9,468 ; 
textile products, 18,667 ; paper, 6.403. 

The distribution of trade in 1930 was as follows (in thousand kroons) : — 
Imports, Germany, 27,920 ; United Kingdom, 8,460 ; Sweden, 4,700 ; 
Poland, 8,330; Soviet Russia, 9,130. Exports, United Kingdom, 31,150; 
Germany, 29,020 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Estonia for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 



1926 

1927 j 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Estonia ] 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

into United Kingdom 
Exports to Estonia from 

2,233,220 

2,249,443 

2,271,727 

2,497,127 

1,992,828 

United Kingdom . 

661,612 

671,884 

600,894 

468,774 

388,479 


Shipping and Commnnications.— Dviring 1929, 2,496 vessels of 
892,067 tons entered and 2,489 vessels of 889,634 tons cleared the ports of 
Estonia. The principal port is Tallinn (Reval). In 1928, the merchant 
marine consisted of 74 steamers of 38,767 tons, and 291 sailing vessels of 
24,815 tons, with a total tonnage of 74,012. 

Estonia had a total railway mileage in 1929 of 1,241 kilometres, or 770 
miles. 
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Banking and Currency. 

The Bank of Estonia {Eesti Pank) was founded on February 24, 1919, and 
began operations on May 3, 1919. Its capital was 10,000,000 Estonian marks 
increased in 1921 to 250,000,000 marks. The functions of the Bank, the 
management of which was controlled by the Government, were to issue and 
regulate cunency and transact ordinary banking business. 

It was only on January 1, 1928 that the Bank on reorganisation, obtained 
the sole right of issue when the existing treasury notes weie merged with the 
bank notes of the Bank of Estonia, and the currency placed on a gold 
standard. 

Three institutions supply the long-term credit needs of agriculture and 
industry: the Estonian Hypothecary Bank, the Land Bank ot Estonia (Maa 
Pank) and the National Mortgage Bank (Pikalaenu Pank). 

A State Savings Bank was established on January 1, 1928. On December 
31, 1928, total deposits amounted to 2,878,700 crowns, the number of 
depositors being 4,819. 

There are two central institutions for co-operative banks ; the Estonian 
People’s Bank and the Farmers’ Central Bank. 

Theie are besides the above 18 joint stock and one private bank. 

Since January 1, 1928, the unit of currency is the Kroon ^ which is the 
same as a Swedish gold krona^ and has a gold content of 0*403226 grammes 
of pure gold. This is subdivided into 100 stnts, each sent being equivalent 
to one of tlie old Estonian raaiks, which were stable for almost three years 
at the ratio of 100 to 1 Swedish krona. Abbreviation for iikteinal use Kr. 
for ‘Kroon,’ for international use Ekr. for ‘Estonian Kroon,' and ‘S.’ for 
internal and international uses for ‘ sent ’ 

On February 28, 1931, there wore in circulation 34,902,000 kroons in 
bank notes and 6,529,000 kroons of coin and bullion The denominations 
of the currency are : paper notes, 50, 10, 5, 1 kroon ; nickel coins, 25, 10, 5, 
3 and 1 sent pieces ; silver coins, 2 kroon. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been in force since 
January 1, 1929. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Estonia in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Dr. Oskar Philipp Kallas (appointed January, 1922) 
Cons^tUGaneral and Counsellor of Legation . — Rudolph A. Mollerson. 
Secretary . — Voldemar Ojanson. 

Agricultural Villebald Raud, 

There are Consular Representatives in London, Aberdeen, Hull, Dover, 
Belfast, Leith, Bo’ness, Liverpool, Methill, Alloa, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Dundee, Cardiff, Southampton, Dublin, Newcastle, Sydney, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Fowey, Burntisland, Grangemouth, Swansea, Montreal, Jaffa. 

2. Of Great Britain in Estonia. 

Envoy and Minister. — H. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen (appointed February 
11, 1930), also minister at Riga and Kovno. 

Secretary.— 0. A. Scott, D.S.O. 

Naval AttaclU . — Commander M. A. Hawes, R.N. 

Military AttacM — Major A. Stewart-Cox, R. A. 

Consul at Tallinn. — A. J. Hill. 
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Books of Beference. 

Publications of the Bureau Central de Btatistique de I'Estonle. 

Bulletin de I’Estonie, No. 1. April, 1919. Paris. 

Estonian Keview. No. 1 January, 1019. London, 1920. 

Memoir e sur I’lnd^pendance de I’Estonie, pr^sent^ ^ la Conference de la Paix par 
la D^l^gation Estonienne. 

Anffelus (0.), Das Grundgesetz der Freistaats Estland voni 15 Jnni 1920. Berlin, 1928. 
Anvutson (J ), Public Instruction in Estonia. Washington, 1926. 

Bouchman (N.), L’Esthonie, ses ports et ses clieinins de ter, Tallinn, 1926. 

Buchan (John) Editor, The Baltic and Caucasian States. London, 1923. 

Crozat (C.), Les Constitutions de l‘ologiie, de Dantzig, d’Bsthonie et de Finlande, 
Toulouse, 1925 — The Republic of Estonia. Talinn, 1928. 

Csekey (8.), Die Qiieileii des estr.ischen Verwaltungsrechts. Tartu, 1927.— Die 
Verfassungsentwicklnng Estlsnds, 1918-1928 TUbingen, 1928 

Oraham (M. W ), New Governments of Eastern Europe. London, 1928 
Haltenbei yer (M..)y Landeskunde von Eesti. Dorpat, 1926. 

Imga (G. E.), Die Agrarreforrn in Eesti. Helsingfors, 1920, 

Luiga lOt, E.) and iParep (A.), Die neue Agrarverfassung m Eesti. Tartu, 1924. Die 
neue Landoidung. Taitu, 1927. 

MacCallum -Scott (A ), Beyond the Baltic. London, 1926. 

Madduon (E.), Die Nationalen Minderheiten Estlands und ihre RecLte. Tallinn, 192G. 
Marina (M.), L'Estonie Pans, 1920 

i7cic«ian(E. W. Poison), Biitain and the Baltic. London, 1930. 

Parikns (.1. & P.), Eesti. Illustrated handbook m Estonian, French, English and 
German. Tallinn, 1923. 

PulleritB (A.), The Estonian Year-Book, 1929. 

Fusta(C. R.), Versl’Union Baltique. Pans, 1927. 

Ruhl (A.), The New Masters of the Baltic. New York, 1921. 

Rutter (Owen), The New Baltic States and their Future, London, 1925. 

Schmidt (V.), Album Statistique I, and II. Estonian Central Statistics Bureau, 
Veaterinen (EX), Agricultural Conditions m Estonia. Helsinki, 1923. 


FINLAND. 

(SUOMEN TaSA YALTA.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Central Government. 

Finland is a Republic according to the Constitutional Law of July 17, 
1919. 

From 1809 Finland was united to the Russian Empire as an autonomous 
Grand-Duchy. On December 6, 1917, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously proclaimed Finland an independent and sovereign State, and she has 
been recognised as such by the Powers. According to the Constitutional Law 
of 1906, the House of Representatives consists of one Chamber of 200 members 
chosen by direct and proportional election, in which all who are entitled to vote 
have an equal vote. The suffrage is possessed, with the usual exceptions, by 
every Finnish citizen (man or woman) who has reached his or her 24th year. 
There are 16 electoral districts with a representation pr^ortioned to the popu- 
lation, a rearrangement being reijuired every 10 years. Each district is divided 
into voting circuits. The voting system, devised with a view to proportional 
representation, provides for the formation of voters’ a.s8ociations which 
prepare lists of candidates, the votes for whom are in a falling scale 
according to the order in which the voter has placed them on the list voted 
for. There may, within limits, be compacts between associations, and joint 
candidates may be entered in competing lists, while any voter may either 
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support an association list or vote for any candidate he pleases. Every citizen 
entitled to vote is eligible to the House of Representatives, which is elected 
for 3 years. 

The President is elected for 6 years by the votes of the citizens. He 
receives a salary of 700,000 marks and 200,000 marks for allowances. The 
Council of State (Ministry), appointed by the President, must enjoy the 
confidence of the House of Representatives. 

At the elections held on October 1 and 2, 1930, the following parties were 
returned : Social- Democrats, 66 ; Agrarians, 69 ; Finnish Coalition Party, 
42 ; Swedish Party, 21 ; Finnish Progressive Party, 11 ; Small Farmers’ 
Party, 1. 

President of Finland, — Dr. Pehr Evind Svinhufrud (born 1860; elected 
Februaiy 16, 1931). 

The Council of State, appointed on March 20, 1931, is composed as follows 

Prime Minister, — M. Sunila (Agrarian). 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, — M. Vrsjoe-Kosl'inen (Unionist). 

Minister of Finance, — Prof. Jaervinen (Unionist). 

Minister of ike Interior, — Freiherr Ernst vonj^orn. (Swedish People’s Party). 

Minister of Defence. — M. M. Lahdensuo (Agrarian). 

Minister of Justice. — M. Kivimaeki (Progress Party). 

Minister of Education. — M. Kukkonen (Agrarian). 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Mattsson (Agiarian). 

Minister of Commerce and Industries. — M. Axel Palmgren (Swedish 
People's Party). 


Local Government. 

For administrative purposes Finland is divided into nine departments. 
The provincial administration is entrusted in each of the departments to a 
prefect, who is appointed by the President. The unit of local government is 
the commune. Each rural parish and each town forms a commune in which 
all men and all women of 21 years of age who have paid the local taxes for 
the preceding two years are voters. In all communes a communal council 
is elected to decide questions of administration and local economy. The 
executive power is vested in rural communes in a college formed by the head 
of the commune and four or more aldermen elected by the council. In towns 
the executive autlionty is the magistrates with the burgomaster as president 
and other members elected by the council. There were, in 1930, 38 towns, 
20 boroughs, and 633 rural communes in Finland. As executive officers of the 
Prefects there are the bailliffs of 54 and siib-bailliffs of 296 districts. 

The department of Aland has a county council {landsting) consisting of 
one chamber which is elected on the basis of the same suffrage as the Parlia- 
ment. The county council settles the internal affairs of the government. 
The executive authority is with an executive council, of which the lantrad 
is president. 


Area and Population. 

The area and population of Finland, according to the census taken on 
December 31, 1920, and that estimated on December 31, 1929, are as follows 
(Swedish names are given in brackets) : — 
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Area* 

Population 

Population 

Population 

Departments 

English 

Dec 31, 

Dec. 81, 

per so . mile. 

sq. miles 

1920 

1929 

1929 

Uusimaa (Nyland) .... 

4,388 

440,329 

498,268 

113-6 

Turku-Pori (Abo-Bi(5rneborg) . 

8,397 

495,661 

520,576 

62-0 

Ahvenanmaa (Aland) .... 

551 

26,911 

27,101 

49-2 

Hame (Tavastehus) 

6,737 

860,528 

385,952 

57 8 

Vnpuri (Viborg) . . . . 

12,072 

558,202 

614,290 

50 9 

Mikkeli (St. -Michel) 

6,414 ' 

204,425 

209,970 

32 7 

Kuopio 

13,986 

855,701 

377,792 

27-0 

Vaasa (Vasa) 

14,800 

548,055 

580,791 

39-2 

Oulu (Uleaborg) . . . . 

65,244 

309,095 

419,298 

0'4 

Total . 

132,589 

3,364,807 

3,034,047 

27-4 


• Excluding water area, which amounts to an additional 18,307 square miles. 


Of the total on December 31, 1920, 1,660,230 were males and 1,704,577 
females. In 1920, 2,754,228 spoke Finnish, 340,963 Swedish, 4,806 Russian, 
2,378 German, 1,603 Lapponic. 

The growth of the population is shown as follows : — 


Years 

In Towns 

In Country 

Total 

Peicentage m 
towns 

1800 

40,604 

786,055 

832,659 

5-60 

1900 

339,013 

2,372,949 

2,712,562 

12 52 

1927 1 

620,471 

2,961,935 

3,582,406 

17-32 

1928 

637,896 

2,974,395 

3,611,791 

17 05 

1929 

651,647 

2,982,400 

3,634,047 i 

17 93 


According to the census of December 31, 1920, tlie population was divided 
according to occupations as follows; agriculture, 2,020,021 (65 per cent.) ; 
industry, 459,751 (15 per cent.); communications, 104,142 (3 j)er cent.): 
commerce, 106,276 (3 percent.) ; public administration, 52,250 (2 per cent.) ; 
professions, 49,587 (2 per cent.) ; others, 313,076 (10 per cent.). 

The movement of the population for four years was as follows : — 


Year 

* Living 
Births 

Of which 
illegitimate 

Stillborn 

Marriages 

Deaths 
(exclusive 
of stillborn) 

Excess of 
Births 

1926 

76,875 

1 6,244 

2,202 

22,695 

47,526 

29,349 

1927 

i 75,611 

1 6,090 

2,089 

24,105 

51,727 

23,884 

1928 

77,638 

6,124 

1,955 

25,620 

48,713 

28,810 

1929 ^ 

76,011 

6,132 

2,027 

25,060 

54,489 

21,622 


Emigration; 1924, 5,429 ; 1925, 2,490 ; 1926, 6,043 ; 1927, 6,088 ; 1929, 
5,055 ; 1929,6,383. 

The principal towns, with the number of their inhabitants at end of 1929, 
are : Helsinki (Helsingfors), 234,096 ; Turku (Abo), 65,291 ; Tampere (Tam- 
merfors), 64,824 ; Viipuri (Viborg), 65,010; Vaasa (Vasa), 26,266 ; Oulu 
(Ule&borg), 23,782; Kuopio, 24,003 ; Pori (Bjorneborg), 18,201 ; and Kotka, 
16,928. 
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Religion and Education. 

The National Church is Evangelical Lutheran religion, but entire 
liberty of conscience is guaranteed to the members of all religions and 
confessions. Ecclesiastically (the Evangelical Church of) Finland is divided 
into 5 bishoprics (Turku being the archiepiscopal see), 52 provostships, and 
594 parishes. 

Of the total population there were at end of 1929 : Lutherans, 3,514,036 ; 
Groek-Catholics and Raskolnics, 61,653 ; Roman Catholics, 714 ; Baptists, 
etc., 9,492 ; Jews, 1,765 ; Moliammedans, 262 ; belonging to the civil-register, 
46,125. The Greek-Catholics are under an archbishop, resident at Viipuri. 

Finland has 3 universities: at Helsinki (founded in 1640 at Turku, 
and removed to Helsinki after having been burned down in 1827), with 
(1929) 326 teachers and 5,126 students (1,876 women) ; at Turku (Swedish, 
opened 1919), with 63 teachers and 222 students (57 women) ; and at Turku 
(Finnish, opened 1922), with 30 teachers and 411 students (196 women). In 
1926, there were also 1 technical school at Helsinki, with 89 teachers 
and 725 students (35 women), and 2 commercial schools, one Finnish with 
18 teachers and 248 students (44 women), and the other Swedish with 
14 teachers and 170 students (24 women) 

For secondary education there were, in 1929, 125 lyceums, leading to 
university, 2,447 teachers and 38,360 pupils (19,540 girls); 80 middle 
schools (with a curriculum of 5 years), with 701 teachers and 9,479 pupils. 
There were 8 training colleges for elementary school teachers, with 112 teachers 
and 1,523 students; and 4 for infant school teachers, with 273 students. 
There were also 56 high schools for the people, with 398 teachers and 3,181 
pupils (2,247 females). For elementary education (1929) there wore in the 
country 4,963 elementary schools, with 212,106 pupils (103,861 girls) ; 4,006 
lower elementary schools, with 94,798 pupils; and (1925) 867 infant schools 
under the superintendence of the Church, with 96,035 pupils. In the towns 
there were (1929) 1,297 classes of higher elementary schools, with 38,827 pupils 
(18,649 girls). There were besides 5 navigation schools, with 145 pupils ; 
43 commercial schools, with 3,097 pupils ; 10 industrial schools, with 1,072 
pupils ; 2 technical schools, with 180 pupils ; 155 schools for arts and crafts, 
with 7,844 pupils; 50 agricultural schools, with 1,818 pupils; 4 dairy 
schools, with 96 pupils; 43 cattle-management schools, with 1,380 pupils; 
42 household schools, with 1,756 pupils ; 6 horticultural schools, with 99 
pupils ; and 5 forestry schools, with 217 pupils. The school age in primary 
schools is from 7 to 15 years. 

In 1920, only 0*7 per cent, of persons who have completed their 15th year 
could neither read nor write. 

In 1929, there were published 484 newspapers and reviews in Finnish, 
107 in Swedish, 67 in Finnish and Swedish, and 6 in other languages. 

Justice and Grime. 

The administration of justice is independent of the Government. The 
lowest courts of justice in Finland are those of the District. In towns these 
district courts are held by the burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country 
by a judge and 12 jurors — peasant proprietors, the judge alone deciding, 
unless the jurors unanimously differ from him, when their decision prevails. 
From these courts an appeal lies to the Superior Court {Eovioikeus) in Turku, 
Vaasa and Viipuri. The Supreme Court of Judicature (Korkein oikeus) sits 
in Helsinki. Judges can be removed only by judicial sentence. 

Two functionaries, the Oikevskamleri or the Chancellor of Justice, and the 
OikemasiamUs^ or the Attorney-General, exorcise control over the adminis* 
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tration of justice. The former acts also as counsel and public prosecutor for 
the Government ; while the latter, who is appointed by the Parliament, has 
to extend a general supervision over all the courts of law. 

At the end of 1929, the prison population numbered 8,062 men and 663 
women, while the number of sentences pronounced in 1928 was 118,014 for 
crimes and 27,650 in civil cases. 

Pauperism. 

The number of paupers in 1928 supported by the towns and the village 
communities was 113,762 (3‘1 per cent, of the population) ; and the total 
cost was 271,288,566 marks. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for 5 years in thousands of marks according to 
Balance of Accounts : — 



1927 

1 1928 

1929 

19301 

1931 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure .... 

3,986,000 

3,988,400 

5,072,400 

5,041,600 

4,342,000 

4,508,100 

4,469,800 j 
4,595,500 

4,400,900 

4,412,300 
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Defence. 

Army. 

The military forces of Finland consist of: (1) the army, air force and 
coast defence, recruited on the principle of universal service, (2) the Civic 
Protective Guaids Organisation, recruited from the voluntarily enrolled 
citizens. 

The President of the Republic is Commander-in -Chief of the Finnish 
military forces, but during war he may invest a general with that authority. 
In peace time the Minister of Defence appointed by the President is responsible 
for the military administration. The Chief of the Army, as'tisted by the 
General Staff directs the coiumanding affairs of the army, air force and coast 
defence. 

Every citizen is liable to serve from the age of 17 to the age of 52. The 
conscripts are divided into troops of the line and the landwehr." 

The troops of the lino consist of the standing army and the reserve. 
All young men who have reached the age of 21 years are summoned to 
active service. The period of service is geneially 12 months — in the 
cavalry, air force, technical troops, navy, and field and coast artillery 15 
months. The term of service is the same for those who are appointed to be 
trained to officers of the reserve or non-commissioned officers In the reserve 
to which the conscript belongs after service with the colours, the period of 
service is 7 years. 

The “landwehr” is divided into three classes ; to the first class belong 
the conscripts who after their service in the reserve are relegated to the 
“landwehr*' (men of 29-52 years); to the second, the conscripts who are 
considered as incapable for active service in peace time (men of 21-52 years), 
and the third, young men who cannot on account of their youth yet be en- 
rolled as conscripts (17-21 years). 

The effectives in 1930 amounted to 2,577 officers and officials and 22,351 
other ranks. 

The Air Force comprises 7 squadrons, 1 air school and 1 seaplane station. 

The Coast Defence consists of the coast artillery and the coast fleet. 

The Civic Guards are an essential part of the plan of defence. For the 
administration the Commander-in-Chief of the Guards appointed by the 
President is subordinated to the Minister of Defence, and directly responsible 
to the President with regard to his command. The number of the Protective 
Guards is about 100,000. 

The military ordinary and extraordinary budget for 1930 amounted to 
594,438,000 Finnish marks. 

Navy. 

The naval forces consist of 4 gun-boats, 1 torpedo-boat, coastal motor- 
boats, 4 minelayers, 2 minesweepers, 3 submarines and a number of other 
launches. Two coast defence ironclads, each armed with 4 10-inch guns, and 1 
submarine are under construction in Finland. 

A retired British naval officer is attached to the Ministry of Defence in 
an advisory capacity. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people in Finland, although the 
cultivated area only covers 6*1 per cent, of the land. The land was divided 
in 1920 into 250,749 farms, and the landed property was distributed as 
follows; — Less than 3 hectares cultivated, number of farms, 96,474 ; 
8-10 hectares, farms 98,258 ; 10-26 hectares, farms 41,119; 26-100 hectares, 
farms 18,961 ; over 100 hectares, farms 937. 
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The principal crops of 1928 were as follows : — rye, 549,595 acres, 
yielding 279,379 tons; barley, 272,056 acres, yielding 125,554 tons; oats, 
1,139,632 acres, yielding 569,782 tons; potatoes, 172,177 acres, yielding 
688,905 tons; hay, 2,530,489 acres. Total land under cultivation, 1928, 
5,379,608 acres. Butter production in 1929 was 24,225 tons. 

Domestic animals in 1928 : — Horses, 393,746 ; horned cattle, 1,916,610; 
sheep, 1,319,070; goats, 10,592 ; pigs, 434,838. 

The total forest land amounts to 62,429,000 acres, of which 24,835,000 
acres belong to the State. The productive forest land covers 
49,764,000 acres, of which 17,570,000 acres belong to the State. 

Finland had, in 1929, 4,109 large factories, employing an aggregate of 
165,073 workers, and yielding an aggregate product of 13,179 million marks. 
The chief were : — 


_ ) No of 

1 EstabliJshments 

No. of 
Woikers 

Production 

Iron and mechanical works 

m 

28,085 

Marks 

1,694,133,400 

Textiles 

295 

22,KS8 

1,201,996,200 

Wood industries .... 

962 

58,746 

3,165,980,800 

2,513,940,700 

666,448,200 

Paper . 

202 

17,332 

Leather, »rubber and fur 

U‘U 

8,616 

Chemicals 

171 

2,513 

341,781,600 

Graphic arts .... 

201 ! 

5,520 

I 295,385,600 

Tobacco 

S I 

2,111 

353,961,200 

Electricity, gas and water . 

443 

3,589 

479,087,000 


In 1929, there were 579 saw mills with 124 water motors, 566 steam, 31 
oil and gas, 2,688 electric motors. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years, in thousands of Finnish marks : — 


- 

1920 

1927 

1928 j 

1920 

1930 

Imports 
Exports . I 

6,667,708 

5,636,549 

6,385,881 

6,324,372 

8,012,907 1 

6,245,282 , 

7,001,413 

6,429,734 

5,247,904 
! 5,398,336 


The foreign trade of Finland appears as follows for 2 years • — 



1929 

1930 


Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

fiom 

Exports 

to 

Great Britain . 
Russia 

Estonia . 

Germany . 

Sweden 

Denmark . . . i 

Norway 

United States . 

Brazil 

Argentine . 
Netherlands 

Prance 

Belgium . 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia. 

911,926,572 

119,067,913 

66,460,020 

2,683,009.228 

689,897,764 

833,266,899 

66,260,192 

873,435,809 

112,383,767 

59,346,431 

828,235,678 

189,631.199 

197,604,278 

117,5'U,647 

99,474,743 

2,441,203,967 
211,240,125 
28,448,996 
921,907,952 
126,071,873 
150,138,818 
24,988,417 
462.695,835 
68,670,127 
63,020,504 
440,308,051 
417,851,929 
605,398,011 
7,091,741 
i 664,809 

714,642,609 

131,838,543 

36,117,338 

1,936,711,091 

389,946,088 

195,357,513 

64,158,426 

638,43^276 

99,008,081 

22,810,399 

227.921,907 

120,847,211 

160,500,051 

116,926,860 

79,135,295 

2,103,095,062 

243,186.862 

29,032,286 

671,240,096 

171,880,670 

171,226,456 

84,793,277 

412,094,404 

48,577,859 

62,416,690 

316,488,801 

880,990,942 

305,679,280 

8,796,676 

1,349,489 
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The value of the principal imports and exports for 1929 and 1930 is 
shown as follows in Finnish marks : — 


Imports 

1929 

1980 

Cereals 

Colonial produce 

960,109,079 

465,223,189 

and spices 

682,697,624 

644,897,256 

Spinning materials 

272,683,324 

203,579,851 

Textiles 

Leather, hides, 

862,832,127 

682,469,653 

furs . 

217,953,826 

187,192,313 

Metals 

792,137,085 

609,691,824 

Machinery . 
Minerals and 

557,813,544 

416,908,335 

earths 

378,147,944 

300,240,424 


Exports 

1929 

1930 

Animals (living) 

4,437,285 

3,816,275 

Food obtained 

from animals . 

599,235,352 

517,628,620 

Timber 

3,481,164,145 

2,625,828,761 

Pulp and paper . 

1,001,068,459 

1,840,272,081 

Leather, hides, 



furs 

118,995,238 

89,244,664 

Minerals and 

earths 

62,085,072 

52,261,102 

Gums, resins & 

tar . 

30,167,416 

41,074,728 

Matches, ex- 

plosives, etc. 

1 33,576,946| 19,586,225 


Of the total pulp and paper exports in 1930, newsprint accounted for 
413,478,137 marks, ground wood-pulp 160,374,774 marks, and chemical 
wood-pulp 916,406,229 marks. In 1929, the figures were 398,860,780, 
156,928,117, and 975,141,955 respectively. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Finland for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Finland into U.K. 
Exports to Finland from U.K, . 

£ 

18,287,753 

2,771,121 

^ i 

15,895,432 

3,234,010 

13,230,716 

3,600,7291 

£ ’ 
14,944,760 
3,362,573 

£ 

12,641,191 

2,414,650 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The mercantile marine of Finland on January 1, 1930, ag^egated 5,360 
vessels of 661,090 net registered tons, and consisted of 439 sailing vessels of 
75,684 tons; 570 steam vessels of 155,069 tons, 154 motor boats of 16,473 
tons, and 4,197 lighters of 803,864 tons. 

Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries, in 1929, were as 
follows ; — 


Countries 

Entered 

Cleared 

Number 

Net tons 

Number 

Net tons 

United Kingdom . 

738 

757,858 

1,458 

1,384,888 

United States 

82 

246,001 

74 

216,877 

Gemiany .... 

1,512 

1,045,445 

1,224 

745,066 

Sweden 

1,757 

703,653 

1,815 

364,973 

Denmark .... 

675 

443,785 

478 

156,849 

Other Countries . 

2,464 

1,426,695 » 

2,796 

1,805,1603 

Total .... 

7,228 

4,628,437 

7,340 

4,072,808 


' Includes: Estonia, 1,034 vessels of 160,499 tons, and Netherlands, 341 vessels of 
422.489 tons. 

■ Includes : Belgium, 435 vessels of 887,922 tons ; France, 329 vessels of 280,048 tons ; 
and Netherlands, 464 vessels of 522,487 tons. 


S B 
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On the air lines Helsinki-Stockholm, Helsinki-Reval, and Turku- 
Stockliolm, 6,809 passengers and 105,800 kilos goods and mail were trans- 
ported in 1929. 

Internal Communications. 

For internal communications Finland has a remarkable system of lakes 
connected with each other and with the Gulf of Finland by canals, navigable 
at a length of about 2,500 miles. The number of vessels which passed along 
the canals in 1929 was 48,339, and the number of timber-rafts 12,428 ; the 
receipts from vessels, 10,949,636 marks. 

In 1929, there were 19,251 miles of high roads. 

^ Railway history in Finland begins in 1860, when the State built a line 66 
miles long between Helsinki and Hameenlinna. On December 31, 1929, 
there were 3,311 miles of railways, all but 165 miles belonging to the State. 
The gauge is 1*524 metres (4*9 feet). The traffic upon the State railways 
in 1929 was 24 million passengers and 10*7 million tons of goods. The total 
cost of the State railways to the end of 1928 was 5,900 million marks. The 
total revenue in 1929 was 879,248,000 marks, and the total expenditure 

747.639.000 marks. 

Finland had 2,920 post and telegraph-offices in 1929, and revenue and ex- 
penditure of posts and telegiaphs combined were respectively 165,218,000, and 

119.070.000 marks. The number of letters and postcards was 82,623,000 ; 
ordinary and printed packages, 19,751,000 ; newspapers, 196,272,000 ; 
money-orders, 2,161,000; total, 800,807,000. 

There were in 1929, 11,765 miles of telegraph and 12,899 miles of telephone 
wires belonging to the State in Finland. The number of telegraph messages 
sent in the year 1929 was 1,355,551. The telegraph system and part of 
the telephone system is State property. 

Banking, Money, Weights, &c. 

The Bank of Finland (founded in 1811) is the State Bank and the only 
bank of issue. The Bank is under the guarantee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; its capital and reserves are fixed by its constitution, and its note 
circulation is limited by the value of its metallic stock and foreign corres- 
pondents, and the additional right of issue 1,200 million marks. Notes in 
circulation are: 1,000, 500, 100, 50, 20, 10 and 5 markkaa. The paper 
currency of the Bank of Finland on February 28, 1931, was 1,805 million 
marks, against which the bank held a stock of gold of 301 million marks, 
and the foreign correspondents 932 million marks. Finland had in 1929, 
besides the State bank, 17 joint stock banks with 644 offices. The deposits 
of all private banks on December 31, 1929, were 6,719*2 million marks. 

The number of ordinary savings banks at the end of 1929 was 477 ; number 
of depositors 763,000, who had to their credit 3,933*2 million marks; in 
the Post Office savings banks over 129,900 depositors had 224*7 million 
marks; and on Consumers’ Co-operative Societies’ Savings Account 442*1 
million marks were deposited. 

The markka of 100 penni is stabilized at the current rate of exchange 
for the dollar of 89*70, and is of the value of l*24d. 

According to the now monetary law gold coin is to be struck of the 
value of 100 and 200 markkaa. The former will contain 4*21053 grammes 
of gold, 900 fine ; the latter 8*42106 grammes, 900 fine. Aluminium bronze 
coins are 20, 10 and 5 markka, and nickel coins 1, and ^ markka pieces. 
Copper coins 10 and 6 penni pieces. 

The metric system of weights and measures is officially and universally 
employed in Finland. 
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Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Finland in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister , — Armas Herman Saastamoinen, (Appointed Jan. 
4, 1926.) 

Counsellor . — Eino Walikangas. 

Acting Commercial AttacM in London. — E. Lundstrom. 

Attach ^. — Aaro Pakaslahti. 

Military Attacks. — Col. Carl Bror Emil Aejmelaetis-Aima, C.B.E. 

There are also Finnish consular representatives at Aberdeen, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, Southampton, and many 
other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Finland. 

Envoy and Minister . — Rowland Arthur Charles Sperling, C.B., C.M.G., 
Appointed April 4, 1930. 

Second Secretary.— k. V. Burbury, M.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — C. B. Jerram. 

Naval Attache. M. A. Hawes. 

Military Attache — Major A. Stewart-Cox. 

Consul at Helsingfors. — C. H. Mackie. 

There are consular representatives at the following places: Hangd 
(Hanko), Kotka, Gamlakarleby (Kokkola), Kristinestad(Kristiinankaupimki), 
Kuopio, Turku (Abo), Lovisa, Vaasa (Vasa), Pori (Bjorneborg), Raahe 
(Brahestad), Jakobstad (Pietarsaari), Tampere (Tammerfors), Oulu (Uleaborg), 
Viipuri (Viborg). 

Books of Reference concerning Finland. 

1. Official Publications, 

Annuaire Statistique do Finland©. Edited by the Central Statistical Bureau. Annual 
(first year, 1879) Helsinki. 

Suomen Valtiokalenteri (State Calendar of Finland). Annual. Helsinki. 

La Constitution de la Finlande. Helsinki, 1920. 

Statistiqiie oificielle de Finland© : Annual and monthly publications of the different 
Government depaitinents. 

Bulletin social, published by the Administration des Affaires Sociales 

The Republic of Finland An Economic and Financial Survey. Edited by the Central 
Statistical Bureau. Helsinki, 1920. 

Trade and Industry of Finland. Helsinki, 1922. 

Finnland irn Aufan^ des XX J ahrhunderts, Helsinki, 1919. 

Atlas de Finlande, Maps and Text. 8 vols. Helsinki, 1911. 

Finland. (Handbooks prepared under the direction of the Foreign Office.) London, 
1920. 

Commercial and Financial Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. Annual. 
London. 

Conditions Sociales en Finlande. Helsingfors, 1926. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Atlas of Finland, 1925, Issued by an Editorial Committee under the direction of the 
Geographical Society of Finland. Helsinki, 1929. 

La Bepubllca di Finlandia. Florence, 1922. 

Lea Pronti^res de Finlande (Fennia 42, Bulletin de la Soci6t6 Geographique de Finlande), 
Helsinki, 1921. 

Finland. The Country, its People and Institutions. Helsinki, 1926. 

Baedeker' i Sweden and Finland. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

Blomstedt (Kaarlo), Editor, Finland, its Country and its People. Helsingfors, 1910 

Chalhoub (M.), La Finlande. Paris, 1910. 

CleefiE. van), Finland— The Republic Farthest North. Columbus, 1929. 

Fox (Frank), Finland To-day. London, 1926. 

Friederichsen (Max), Finnland, Estland und Lettland, Litauen. Breslau, 1924, 

Gehhard (H.), Co-operation in Finland. London, 1916. 
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HiUy (W. E), The Forest Industry of Finland. London, 1928. 

Homen (Th.) East Carelia and Kola Lapmark. Helsinki, 1921. 
ffoppulK.. W.) Finnish Harbours. Helsinki, 1922. 

Koskenmemt (y . A.), Picturesque Finland. Helsingfors, 1926. 
leclercq (Jules), La Finlande aux mllle lacs. Paris, 1914. 

Ohqvist (J.), Finland. Berlin, 1929 
Ferret (F. L.), La Finlande. Pans, 1930. 

Reade (Arthur), Finland and the Finns London, 1914. 

Renwiek (G ), Finland To-day. London, 1911. 

SchyherffsoniM. G.), Politische Geschichte Fmlands, 1809-1919. Stuttgart, 1925. 

Scott (A. M.), Suoin6, the Land of the Finns. London 1926. 

Soderhjelm (Werner), Finland et Finlandais. Paris, 1913. 

Stunzoier (Otto), Finland, eine Samlung von Aufsatzen, Streiflichten auf Volk und 
Wirtschaft. Frankfurt, 1921. 

Travers (R.), Letters from Finland. London, 1911. 

Young (E.), Finland : The Land of a Thousand Lakes. London, 1912. 


PRANCE. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

Cbnteal. 

Since the overthrow of Napoleon III. on September 4, 1870, France 
has been under a Republican form of government, confirmed on February 
25, and July 16, 1875, by a constitutional law, which has been partially 
modified in June, 1879, August, 1884, June, 1885, and July, 1889. It vests 
the legislative power in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and the 
executive in the President of the Republic and the Ministry. 

The President is elected for seven years, by an absolute majority 
of votes, by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies united in a National 
Assembly, or Congress. He promulgates the laws voted by both Chambers, 
and ensures their execution. Ho selects a Ministry from the two Chambers, 
but may, and sometimes does, choose ministers who are not members 
of either Chamber {e.g, a general as Minister for War, an admiral as 
Minister of Marine, a civilian as Minister for Foreign Affairs) ; he appoints 
to all civil and military posts, has the right of individual pardon, and 
is responsible only in case of high treason. The President concludes 
treaties with foreign Powers, but treaties which affect the area of France 
or of French colonies must be approved by the Legislature, and he cannot 
declare war without the previous assent of both Chambers. Every act 
of the President has to be countersigned by a Minister. With the 

consent of the Senate he can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. In 
case of vacancy, the two Chambers united immediately elect a new 
President. 

President of the RepuMic , — Gaston Doumergue; born August 1, 1868 ; 
elected June 13, 1924. 

The Ministers or Secretaries ot State, the number of whom varies, 
are usually, but not necessarily, members of the Senate or Chamber of 
Deputies. The President of the Council (Premier) chooses his colleagues 
in concert with the President of the Republic. Each Minister has the 
direction of one of the great administrative departments and each is 
responsible to the Chambers for his acts, while the Ministry as a whole 
is responsible for the general policy of the Government. 

The Ministry consists of the following members, appointed January 27, 
1931 

PriTne Minister and Minister of the Interior, — M. Pierre Laval (Senator). 

Deputy Prime Minister and Minister qf Justice. — M. Leon Berard (Senator). 
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Minister of Finance. — M. P. E. Flandin, 

Minister of the Budget. — M. Fran9oi8 Petri. 

Minister of War. — M. Maginot, 

Minister of Marine. — M. Charles Dumont (Senatoi), 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — M. Aristide Briand. 

Minister if the Colonies. — M. Paul Reynaud. 

Minister if Public Instruction and of Fine Arts. — M. Mario Roustan 
(Senator). 

Minister of Public Works. — M. Deligne. 

Minister of Commerce. — M. Louis Rollin. 

Minister of A gricu Iture . — M . Andre Tardieu. 

Minister of Labour. — M. Landry. 

Minister of Pensions . — M. Ghampetier de Rives. 

Minister of Air . — M. J. L. Dumesnil. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs . — M. Guemier. 

Minister of Mercantile Marine. — M. de Ghappedelaine. 

Minister of Public Health. — M. Camille Blaisot. 

The following is a list of the Sovereigns and Governments of France, 
from the accession of the House of Bourbon : — 


Rouse of Bourbon. 

Henri IV 1589-1610 

Louis XIIL, ‘l6 Juste’ . . 1610-1643 

Louis XIV., ‘le Grand' . . 1643-1715 

Louis XV. . . . . 1716-1774 

Louis XVI. (died 1793) . . 1774-1792 


First Republic. 

Convention 1792-1795 

Directory . . . 1795-1799 

Consulate . ... 1799-1804 

First Empire. 

NapoUon I. (died 1821) 1804-1814 

House of Bourbon restored 

Louis XVIII 1814-1824 

Charles X. (died 1886) . . 1824-1880 

Houee of Bourbon-Orleans. 
Louis-Pbillppe (died 1850) , 1880-1848 


Second Republic. 
Provisional Government, 


Feb — Dec 

1848 

Louis Napoleon . . . . 

Second Empire. 

1848-1862 

Napoleon III. (died 1873) . 

Third Republic. 
Govermnent of National 

1852-1870 

Defence .... 

1870-1871 

Adolphe Thiers, President. 

1871-1878 

Marshal MacMahon ,, 

1873-1879 

P. J. P Jules Grevy ,, 

1879-1887 

F. Sadi Carnot 

Cavimir Pener 

1887-1894 

(June — Jan.) ,, 

1894-1896 

F61ix Paure ,, 

1895-1899 

liiinile Loubet ,, 

1899-1906 

Armand Falliferes ,, 

1906-1918 

Raymond Pomcar6 „ 

1913-1920 

Paul Deschanel ,, 

1920 

AlexandreMillerand ,, 

1920-1924 

Gaston Doumergue „ 

1924- 


The Chamber of Deputies is elected for four years, by manhood 
suffrage, and each citizen 21 years old, not actually in military service, 
who can prove a six months' residence in any one town or commune, and 
not otherwise disqualified, has the right of vote. Deputies must be 
citizens and not under 26 years of age. The manner of election of 
Deputies has been modified several times since 1871. ^ The scrutin de 
listCi under which each elector votes for as many Deputies as the entire 
department has to elect, was introduced in 1871. In 1876 it was replaced 
by the scrutin d* arrondissement, under which each department is divided 
into a number of arrondissements^ each elector voting for one Deputy 
only ; in 1886 there was a return to the scrutin de liste^ in 1889 the uni- 
nominal vote was reintroduced ; in 1919 the scrutin de listCy with pro- 
portional representation, was again adopted; but in 1927 (July 12) the 
old system of scrutin d'arrondisseim'nt was once more introduced. 
In each constituency the votes are cast up and the Deputy proclaimed 
elected by a commission of Councillors-General appointed by the prefect 
of the department. The Chamber is now composed of 612 Deputies. 
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Chamber of Deputies, elected 22-29 April 1928 : — Communists, 16 ; 
Democrats, 22 ; Independent Radicals, 64 ; Left Republican Democrats, 34 ; 
Socialists, 104 ; Radicals and Radical Socialists, 110; Republican Socialists 
and French Socialists, 46 ; Republicans of the Left, 94 ; Democratic Re- 
publican Union, 110 ; Conservatives, 12. 

The Senate is composed of 314 members, elected for nine years 
from citizens 40 years old, one-fBlra retiring every three years. The 
election of the Senators is indirect, and is made by an electoral body 
composed (1) of delegates chosen by the Municipal Council of each 
commune in proportion to the population ; and (2) of the Deputies, 
Councillors-General, and District Councillors of the department. Besides 
the 225 Departmental Senators elected in this way, there were, according 
to the law of 1875, 76 Senators elected for life by the united two Chambers ; 
but by the Senate Bill of 1884 it was enacted that vacancies arising 
among the Life Senatorships would be filled by the election of ordinary 
nine-years Senators, the department which should have the right to the 
vacant seat to be determined by lot. The Princes of deposed dynasties 
are precluded from sitting in either House. 

Senate, elected on January 11, 1924 : Gauche D6mocratique, 157 ; Union 
R4publicaine, 88; Gauche R6publicaine, 30 ; Right, 10 ; Union D6mocratique 
et Radicale, 23 j Independents, 6. 

The Senate and Chamber of Deputies assemble every year on the 
second Tuesday in January, unless a previous summons is made by the 
President of the Republic, and they must remain in session at least 
five months out of the twelve. The President is bound to convoke them 
if the demand is made by one-half of the number of members composing 
each Chamber. The President can adjourn the Chambers, but the 
adjournment cannot exceed the term of a month, nor occur more than 
twice in the same session. 

Bills may be presented either in the Chamber or Senate by the 
Government, or on the initiative of private members. In the first case 
they are remitted to the bureaux for examination ; in the second, they 
are first submitted to a commission of parliamentary initiative. Financial 
laws must be first presented to and voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Senate, constituted as a High Court of Justice, tries cases of 
attempt against the safety of the State or of plotting to change the 
form of government. 

Senators and Deputies are paid 62,000 francs a year and the Presidents 
of the two Chambers receive allowances for the expense of entertain- 
ment. Members of both Chambers travel free on all railways by means 
of a small annual payment. The dotation of the President of the Republic 
is 1,800,000 francs, with a further allowance of 1,800,000 francs for 
his expenses. On January 1, 1905, a fund was instituted for pensions 
to ex- Deputies, or their widows and orphans. It is supported by con- 
tributions from Deputies (deducted from their pay) as well as by gifts and 
legacies. 

France has, besides, a special institution under the name of Gonseil 
which was introduced by Napoleon I., and has been maintained 
since. It is presided over by the Minister of Justice or (in hfs absence) 
by a vice-president, and is composed of Councillors, Masters of Requests 
(Maitres des Requites), and Auditors, all appointed by the President of 
the l^public. Its duty is to give opinion upon such questions, chiefly 
those connected with administration, as may be submitted to it by the 
Government. It is judge in the last resort in administrative suits, and 
it prepares the rules for the public administration. 
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IL Local Government. 

For administrative purposes France is divided into 90 departments 
including the * territory of Belfort ' (remnant of the department of Haut- 
Rhin). Since 1881, the three departments of Algeria are also treated 
for most purposes, as part of France proper. The department has re- 
presentatives of all the Ministries, and is placed under a Prefect, nominated 
by Government, and having wide and undefined functions. He is assisted 
by a Prefecture Council, an administrative body, whose advice he may 
take without being bound to follow it. The Prefect is a representative of the 
Executive, and, as such, supervises the execution of the laws, issues police 
regulations, supplies information on matters which concern the depart- 
ment, nominates subordinate oflQcials, and has under his control all officials 
of the State. There is a Sub-Prefect in every arroTidiasement^ except in 
those containing the capitals of departments and the department of the 
Seine. 

The unit of local government is the commune^ the size and population of 
which vary very much. There were, in 1926, in the 90 departments into 
which France was divided, 37,981 communes. Most of them (33,914) had 
less than 1,500 inhabitants, and 22,151 have even less than 500 ; while 159 
communes only have more than 20,000 inhabitants. The local affairs of 
the commune are under a Municipal Council, composed of from 10 to 36 
members, elected by universal suffrage, and by the scrutin de liste for 6 
years by Frenchmen after 21 years and 6 months’ residence ; but each act 
of the Council must receive the approval of the Prefect, while many must be 
submitted to the Council General or even to the President of the Republic, 
before becoming lawful. Even the commune’s quota of direct taxation is 
settled by persons {ripartiteurs) chosen by the Prefect from among the lists of 
candidates drawn up by the Municipal Council. 

Each Municipal Council elects a Mayor, who is both the representative 
of the commune and the agent of the central government. He is the head 
of the local police and, with his assistants, acts under the orders of the 
Prefect. 

In Paris the Municipal Council is composed of 80 members ; each of the 
20 arrondisscments into which the city is subdivided has its own Mayor. 
The place of the Mayor of Paris is taken by the Prefect of the Seine, and, in part, 
by the Prefect of Police. Lyons has an elected Mayor, but the control of the 
police is vested in the Prefect of the department of the Rhone. 

The next unit is the canton (3,019), which is composed of an average of 
12 communes, although some of the largest communes are, on the contrary, 
divided into several cantons. It is a seat of a justice of the peace {juge de 
paix), but is not an administrative unit. 

The district, or arrondissement (279), has an elected conseil d* arrondisse- 
menty with as many members as there are cantons, its chief function being 
to allot among the communes their respective parts in the direct taxes 
assigned to each arrcmdisumeni by the Council General. That body stands 
under the control of the Sub-Prefect. A varying number of arrondissements 
form a department, which has its conseil giniral renewed by universal suffrage 
to the extent of one-half every three years (one Councillor for each canton). 
These conseils deliberate upon all economical affairs of the department, the 
repartition of the direct taxes among the arrondissementSy the roads, normal 
schools, and undertakings for the relief of the poor. Their decisions are 
controlled by the Prefect, and may be annulled by the President of the 
Republic. 
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Area and Population. 

I. Prookbss and Present Condition. 


The legal population at the date of the last two enumerations was 



Area : 

Population 

Population per 

Departments 

Engl sq. 



square mile. 

unles 

March, 1926 

March, 1921 

1926 

Ain 

2,248 

317,195 

316,767 

1411 

Aisne . 

2,866 

489,022 

421,616 

170-6 

Allier . 

2,848 

370,562 

370,950 

130-1 

Alpes (Basses-) 

2,697 

88,347 

91,882 

32 7 

Alpes (Hautes-) 

2,178 

87,963 

89,276 

40-3 

Alpes-Maritimes 

1,443 

435,253 

357,759 

301-6 

Ardfeche 

2,144 

289,263 

294,308 

134-9 

Ardennes 

2,027 

297,448 

277,811 

146*6 

Ari^ge . 

1,892 

167,498 

172,851 

88*5 

Aube 

2,326 

238,253 

227,839 

102*4 

Aude 

2,448 

291,951 

287,052 

119*2 

Aveyron 

3,385 

328,886 

332,940 

97*1 

Belfort(Territoire de) 

236 

96,691 

94,338 

411*0 

Bouches-du-Rh6ne 

2,025 

929,549 

841,996 

459*0 

Calvados 

2,197 

390,492 

384,730 

177-7 

Cantal . 

2,229 

198,999 

199,402 

88*3 

Charente 

2,305 

312,790 

316,279 

135*7 

Charente-Inferieure 

2,791 

417,789 

418,310 

149*6 

Cher 

2,819 

298,398 

304,800 

105*8 

Corr^ze . 

2,272 

269,289 

273,808 

118*5 

Corse 

3,367 

289,890 

281,959 

86*1 

C6te-d’Or 

3,391 

328,881 

321,088 

96*9 

C6tes-du-Nord 

2,786 

552,788 

557,824 

198 4 

Creuse . 

2,163 

219,148 

228,344 

101*3 

Dordogne 

3,550 

392,489 

396,742 

110*5 

Doubs . 

2,052 

296,591 

285,022 

144*5 

Dr6me . 

2,532 

263,760 

263,509 

104*1 

Eure 

2,330 

308,445 

303,169 

132*3 

Eure-et-Loir . 

2,291 

2.55,213 

261,265 

111*4 

Finistfere 

2,729 

763,702 

762,514 

276*1 

Card 

2,270 

402,601 

396,169 

177*3 

Garonne (Haute-) . 

2,457 

431,505 

424,682 

175*6 

Gers 

2,428 

196,419 

194,406 

80*9 

Gironde 

4,140 

827,973 

819,404 

199*9 

H6rault 

2,402 

600,575 

488,215 

203*3 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

2,697 

561,688 

668,674 

208*3 

Indre . . 

2,664 

255,095 

260,535 

95*8 

Indre-et- Loire 

2,377 

834,486 

327,743 

140*7 

Is^re 

3,178 

668,079 

625,522 

176*6 

Jura 

1,961 

230,685 

229,062 

118*2 

Landes . 

3,604 

263,111 

263,937 

78-0 

Loir-et-Cher . 

2,478 

248,099 

261,628 

100*1 

Loire . 

1,852 

669,216 

637,130 

361*3 

Loire (Haute-) 
Loire-Inf4rieure . 

1,930 

260,610 

268,910 

136*0 

2,693 

661,487 

649,723 

241*9 
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Area: 

Population 

Population per 

Departments 

Engl. sq. 

— 


square mile. 


miles 

March, 1926 

March, 1921 

192C 

Loiret . 

2,629 

341,225 

337,224 

129-7 

Lot 

2,017 

171,776 

176,889 

851 

Lot-et-Garonne 

2,078 

246,609 

239,972 

118-7 

Loz^re . 

1,996 

104,733 

108,822 

52-4 

Maine-et'Loire 

2,811 

477,741 

474,786 

169-9 

Mauclie . 

2,475 

431,367 

425,512 

174-3 

Marne . 

3,167 

397,773 

366,734 

125-9 

Marne (Haute-) 

2,420 

195,370 

198,865 

80-7 

Mayenne 

1,986 

259,934 

262,447 

130-9 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

2,036 

552,087 

503,810 

271-1 

Meuse . 

2,408 

218,131 

207,309 

90-6 

Morbihan 

2,738 

543,175 

546,047 

198-3 

Moselle . 

2,403 

633,461 

589,120 

263-5 

Nifevre . 

2,658 

260,502 

270,148 

98-0 

Nord . 

2.228 

1,969,182 

1,787,918 

883-8 

Oise 

2,272 

405,971 

387,760 

178-7 

Orne 

2,371 

277,637 

274,814 

117-1 

Pas-de-Calais 

2,606 

1,171,912 

989,967 

449-7 

Puy-de-D6me 

3,090 

515,399 

490,560 

166-7 

Pyrenees (Basses-) . 

2,977 

414,556 

402,981 

139-2 

Pyrenees (Hautes-) 

1,750 

187,875 

185,760 

107-4 

Pyrenees-Orientales 

1,598 

229,979 

217,503 

143-4 

Rhiu (Bas) . 

1,848 

670,986 

651,686 

363-1 

Rhin (Haul) . 

1,354 

490,654 

468,943 

362-2 

Rh6ne . 

1,104 

993,915 

956,566 

900-2 

Sa6ne (Haute-) 

2,074 

226,313 

228,348 

109-1 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

3,330 

549,240 

554,816 

164-9 

Sarthe , 

2,410 

387,482 

389,235 

119-2 

Savoie . 

2,388 

231,210 

224,874 

96-8 

Savoie (Haute-) 

1,774 

245,317 

235,668 

138-2 

Seine . 

185 

4,628,637 

4,411,691 

25,019-5 

Seine-Inferieure 

2,448 

885,299 

880,671 

361-6 

Seine-et-Marne 

2,275 

380,017 

349,234 

167-0 

Seine-et-Oise 

2,184 

1,137,524 

921,673 

520-8 

Sevres (Deux) 

2,337 

309,820 

310,060 

132-1 

Somme . 

2,443 

473,916 

452,624 

193-9 

Tarn . 

2,231 

301,717 

295,588 

135-2 

Tarn-et-Garonne . 

1,440 

164,191 

159,559 

114-0 

Var . . . 

2,333 

347,932 

322,945 

149-1 

Vaucluse 

1,381 

230,549 

219,602 

166-9 

Vendee 

2,690 

396,602 

397,292 

147-1 

Vienne 

2,711 

310,474 

306,248 

114-5 

Vienne (Haute-) 

2,119 

351,311 

350,235 

165-7 

Vosges . 

2,303 

382,100 

383,684 

165-9 

Yonne . 

2,892 

277,230 

273,118 

95-8 

Total 

212,659 

40,743,897' 

39,209,618' 

1 191-5 


^ Not including military and naval forces and crews of the commercial navy abroad, 
which in 1926 numbered 178,584, and in 1921, 192,978. 
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The population in 1929 was estimated at 41,130,000. 

According to the Peace Treaty with Germany (June 28, 1919) Alsace- 
Lorraine has been transferred to France, to date from the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918. The districts of Lower Alsace, Upper Alsace and 
Lorraine have become the departments of Bas-Rhin (1,848 square miles 
and population 670,985) ; Haut-Rhin (1,354 square miles, population 
490,664), and Moselle (2,403 square miles, population 633,461). Thus the 
total area added to France is 5,605 square miles, population (1926) 
1,795,100. 

In 1926 the rural population was 20,759,131 and the urban population 
19,984,766. 

According to the Treaty of Versailles (article 45), France obtained from 
Germany as a compensation for the destruction of the coal mines in the 
North of France, the exclusive rights of exploitation of the coal mines 
situated in the Saar Basin. The area of this district is about 751 square 
miles, and the population 657,870. For 15 years the Saar Basin is to 
be governed by a (Commission of Five, chosen by the League of Nations. 
At the end ol 15 years the population will decide by vote one of three 
alternatives, viz., the maintenance of the rule set up by the Treaty, union 
with France, or union with Germany. 

Between the years 1811 and 1820, the average annual surplus of births 
over deaths was 5*7 per thousand of population ; between 1881 and 1890, it 
was 1*8 ; between 1901 and 1910 it was 1*2 ; and between 1921 and 1924 it 
was 2*26. 

In the following table, the third, fourth, and fifth columns give [in 
brackets] for the first five censuses the population, its density, and its 
average annual increase of France, excluding Alsace-Lorraine, and are thus 
comparable with the data for the censuses posterior to the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine (1872-1911). 


Dates 

Area : sq. miles 

Domiciled 

Population 

Inhabitants 
per sq. mile 

Annual Increase 
per 10,000 inhabits 

1801 

207,765 

27,349,003 

181 





[26,980,766] 

[130] 

— 

1821 


30,461,875 

146 

57 



[29,871,176] 

[144] 

[55] 

1841 


84,280,178 

164 

62 



[83,400.864] 

[161] 

[58] 

1861 

212,660 

87,886,818 

176 

72 



[88,844,002] 

[178] 

[36] 

1866 

— 

88,067,064 

178 

36 



[86,405,480] 

[176] 

[36] 

1872 

207,064 

36,102,021 

174 

—961 

1 




[-17] 

1876 1 

— 

86,005,788 

178 

54 

1881 

— 

87,672,048 

182 

41 

1886 

-I- 

88,218,003 

184 

29 

1801 

■» 

88,848,102 

186 

6-5 

1806 

— 

88,617,076 

186 

91 

1001 

... 

88,061,045 

188 

23 

1906 

— 

89,252,245 

189 

16 

1911 

... 

89,604,092 

189 

18 

1921 

212,650 

89,209,618 

184 

-10 » 

1926 

— 

40,748,897 

191 

+76 


1 Decrease. 

Total number of foreigners in 1926 : 2,505,047 ; in 1921, 1,550,469. 
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II. Movement oe the Population. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

1 1 

Living 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Birth 

over Deaths 

Still-born 

1913 

312,036 

790,355 

731,441 

+ 72,280 

35,987 

1926 

346,126 

766,226 

713,458 

+ 52,768 

30,627 

1927 

337,864 

741,707 

676,666 

+ 66,042 

28,984 

1928 

339,014 

745,315 

675,110 

+ 70,205 

29,174 

1929 

333,441 

728,630 

741,104 

- 12,664 

27,812 


The number of divorces was 15,450 m 1913, 18,487 in 1927, 18,822 in 
1928, and 19,363 in 1929. 


III. Principal Towns. 

The following towns, according to the census of 1926, have each a 
population of over 100,000 (figures for census of 1921 added for com- 
parison) : — 



1926 

1921 

Paris 

2,871,429 

2,906,472 

Marseilles 

652,196 

586,341 

Lyons 

570,840 

561,592 

Bordeaux 

256,026 

267,409 

Lille 

201,921 

200,952 

St. litienne 

193,737 

167,967 

Nantes 

184,509 

183,704 

Nice 

184,441 

155,839 

Toulouse 

180,771 

175,434 

Strasbourg 

174,492 

166,767 

Le Havre 

158,022 

163,374 

Rouen .... 

122,898 

123,712 

Roubaix 

117,209 

113,265 

Toulon 

115,120 

106,331 

Nancy 

114,491 

113,226 

Clermont-Ferrand .... 

111,701 

82,577 

Reims 

i 

100,998 

76,646 


The following towns have a population over 50,000, according to the 
census of 1926 : 


Mulhouse 

Limoges 

Amiens 

Angers 

Grenoble 

Nimes 

Dijon 

Rennes 

Montpellier 

Tourcoing 

8t. Denis 

Tours . 


99,892 

98,209 

91,576 

86,260 

85,621 

84,667 

83,815 

83,418 

82,819 

81,379 

79,872 

77,192 


Boulogne-sur- 
Seine . 75,559 

Levallois-Perret 75,144 
Le Mans . 72,867 

Calais . . 71,629 

Orleans . 70,611 

Metz . . 69,624 

Perpignan . 68, 835 

Versailles . 68,575 

Brest , . 67,861 

B4ziers . 65, 654 

Villeurbanne 63,775 


Besan9on 

58,525 

Montreuil . 

58,621 

Troyes 

68,321 

Caen . 

54,128 

Boulogne- 
sur-Mer . 

62,889 

Asnieres 

52,609 

52,467 

St. Ouen 

Nenilly-snr- 

Seine 

52,433 

Avignon 

51,685 

Clichy 

60,427 
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For fiscal and electoral purposes the population of each commune is 
divided into agglomeratedf scatteredf and separated [compUe A part) ; the 
first two constitute the municipal population, and the third consists 
of garrison, college, prison, and hospital population. Different from this 
is the distinction between urban and rural population, a commune being 
urban where the agglomerated population is over 2,000, and rural where 
under 2,000. 


Religion. 

No religion is recognised by the State. 

Under the law promulgated on December 9, 1906, the Churches were 
separated from the State, the adherents of all creeds were authorised to 
form associations for public worship (associations cultuelles). As transit- 
ory measures, ecclesiastics over 45 years of age and of over 25 years of 
service remunerated by the State were entitled to a pension, and all other 
ecclesiastics were to receive a grant during a period of from four to eight 
years. All buildings actually used for public worship and as dwellings 
in that connection were to be made over, after an inventory was taken, to 
the associations for public worship : the places of worship for the total period 
of the existence of these associations, the ecclesiastical dwellings for a 
time. 

The law of January 2, 1907, provides (among other things) that, failing 
associations cultuelles^ the buildings for public worship, together with their 
furniture, will continue at the disposition of the ministers of religion and 
the worshippers for the exercise of their religion ; but, in each case, there is 
required an administrative act drawn up by the pr^fet as regards buildings 
belonging to the State or the Departments, and by the maire as regards 
buildings belonging to the Communes. Forms of the documents necessary 
under the new law have been supplied by the Government. 

There are 17 archbishops and 68 bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 
France, not including Alsace and Lorraine, Algeria or the colonies, in addition 
to 51,000 clergy of various grades. The Protestants of the Augsburg 
Confession are, in their religious affairs, governed by a General Consistory, 
while the Reformed Church is under a Council of Administration, the 
seat of which is at Paris. There are about a million Protestants in 
France. 

The Associations law, passed July 1, 1901, requires religious communi- 
ties to be authorised by the State, and no monastic association can be 
authorised without a special law in each particular case. Before the passing 
of that law there were 910 recognised associations, and 753 not recognised ; 
the establishments, mostly not recognised, numbered 19,514, and their mem- 
bers 159,628 (30,136 men and 129,492 women). After the passing of the 
law, of the 753 associations not recognised, 305 dissolved themselves and 
448 asked for authorisation, which was refused by the Chambers to the 
majority of them. 


Education. 

The public schools constitute the University of France and are divided 
into three classes, primary, secondary, and superior. The Superior 
Council of 52 members has deliberative, administrative, and judiciary 
functions, and a Consultative Committee advises respecting the working 
of the school system, but the inspectors-general are in direct com- 
munication with the Minister. For local educational administration France 
is divided into 17 circumscriptions, called Academies, each of which has an 
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Academic Council whose members comprise a certain number elected by the 
professors or teachers. The Academic Councils deal with all grades of 
instruction. Each is under a Hector, and each is provided with academy 
inspectors, one for each department except Nord which has two (one being 
for primary instruction), and Seine which has eight (one being director 
of primary instruction), besides primary inspectors of schools, usually one for 
each arrondissemerU^ 20 inspectors (male or female) for the department of 
the Seine. Each department has a council for primary educational matters, 
the prefect being president, and this body has large powers with respect 
to the inspection, management and maintenance of schools and the opening 
of free schools. 

The law of August 9, 1879, rendered obligatory for each department 
the maintenance of two primary normal schools, one for school-masters, 
the other for school-mistresses ; there are two higher normal schools of 
primary instruction: one at Fontenay-aux-Roses lor professors for normal 
schools for school -mistresses, the other at St. Cloud for professors for normal 
schools for school -masters. The law of June 16, 1881, made instruction 
absolutely free in all primary public schools ; that of March 28, 1882, rendered 
it obligatory for all children from 6 completed to 13 years of age. The law 
of October 30, 1886, is the organic law of primary instruction now in 
force ; it established that teachers should be lay ; for infant schools it sub- 
stituted 6coles maternelles instead of salles d'asile ; it fixed the programmes of 
instruction, and established freedom of private schools under the supervision 
of the school authorities. 

The following table shows the condition of yirimary instruction for 
3 years : — 


1 

1 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Description of Schools 

Schools 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Schools j 

1 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Schools 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Infant Schools: 

Public 

Private 

3,094 

683 

345,911 

35,779 

8,115 

564 

341,221 

33,409 

3,146 

545 

836,688 

32,702 

Total 

3,677 

381,690 

3,679 

874,630 

3,691 

369,290 

Primary Schools 

Public 

Private 

68,257 

ll,8b9 

3,139,024 

772,380 

68,312 

ll,b06 

3,803,660 

795,588 

68,437 

11,787 

3,515,123 

843,764 

Total 

80,146 

3,911,354 

80,118 

4,099,248 

80,224 

4,858,887 


On November 15, 1929, there were 308 higher elementary schools for 
boys and 223 for girls. The number of pupils was on November 15, 1929, 
37,712 boys and 38,328 girls, compared with 40,509 boys and 39,158 girls 
on November 15, 1928. 

Courses of instruction for adults are conducted in the evening by 
teachers in their schools. 

In 1928, 9*74 per cent, of the conscripts could not write. 

The number of primary normal schools (exclusive of Fontenay and St. 
Cloud) is 90 for school-masters, and 90 for school -mistresses. The number 
of pupil* teachers m primary normal schools in 1930-31 was 6,433 men and 
6,692 women. 

Secondary Instruction : Boys . — Secondary instruction is supplied in two 
types of schools — by the State in the lycdes, and by the communes in the 
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colleges, by associations and by prirate individuals in free establishments 
{icoles Uhres). The course of study extends over 7 years. 

The number of public secondary schools for boys and the number of 
pupils for 3 years were as follows : — 


Public Institutions : 

Nov. 

1928 

Nov. 1929 

1 Nov. 

1930 

France and Algeria 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

i No. 

Pupils 

Lyekei 

125 

76,038 

125 ] 

78,214 

125 

70,038 

Communal colleges . 

235 

89,645 

235 

41,097 


— 


Qirls , — The following table shows the condition of the institutions for 
girls ; — 



1 Nov. 1927 

! Nov. 1928 

1 Nov. 1929 

Institutions 







No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils. 

No. 

Pupils 

Lyeiei (France and 







Algeria) . 

70 

32,813 

72 

33,563 

72 

34,707 

Colleges (Prance 
and Algeria) . 
Secondary courses 

96 

14,966 

94 

15,192 

95 

15,450 ’ 

(France and Al- 
geria) 

39 

1 4,680 

39 

4,748 

88 

4,631 

Total . 

205 

52,459 

205 

53,503 

i 205 

54,788 


Higher Inetruetimi is supplied by the State in the universities and in 
special schools, and by private individuals in the private faculties and 
schools. The freedom of higher instruction was established by the law of 
July 12, 1875, modified by that of March 18, 1880, which reserved to the 
State faculties the exclusive right to confer degrees. A decree of December 
28, 1886, created a general council of the faculties, and the creation of 
universities, each consisting of several faculties, was accomplished in 1897, 
in virtue of the law of July 10, 1896 

There are 17 Universities in France. The following table shows the 
year of foundation and the total number of students on July 31, 1929 : — 


Universities 

Students 

Universities 

Students 

Aix-Marseilles (1409) . 

2,801 

Montpellier (1125) 

3,162 

Algiers 

1,870 

Nancy (1672) 

3,440 

Besan9on (1485) . 

604 

Paris (1150) 

27,350 

Bordeaux (1441) . 

8,608 

Poitiers (1431) . 

1,862 

Caen (1432) . 

1,429 

921 

Rennes (1735) 

2,393 

Clermont-Ferrand (1808) . 

Strasbourg (1667) 

2,870 

3,960 

Dijon (1722) .... 
Grenoble (1389) . 

1,115 

2,988 

Toulouse (1230) . 

Lille (1680) .... 
Lyons (180$) .... 

3,074 

4,118 

Total . . . 

66,961 


1 Including 801 students in the two faculties of Theology. 


The faculties are of four kinds : 16 faculties of Law (Paris, Aix, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Strasbourg, Toulouse, and Algiers); 9 faculties of Medicine (Paris, Mont- 
pellier, Bordeaux, Lille, Lyon, Toulouse, Nancy, Strasbourg, and A^iers 
17 faculties of Science (Paris, Besamjon, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, 
Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Marseille, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Toulouse, Strasbourg, and Algiers) ; 17 faculties of letters (at the towns 
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last named) ; 4 faculties of medicine and 4 faculties of pharmacy (Paris, 
Montpellier, Nancy, Strasbourg), and 5 mixed faculties of medicine and 
pharmacy (Algiers, Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, Toulouse) ; 15 schools with 
lull functions and preparatory schools of medicine and pharmacy. 

The following statement shows the number of students by faculties or 
schools in July, for 3 years : — 



1927 

1928 

1929 

Students of 

State 

State 

State 


Institutions 

Institutions 

Institutions 

Law 

17,125 

17,502 

17,381 

Medicine .... 

12,844 

13,853 

U,574 

Sciences .... 

13,082 

14,203 

14,690 

Letters .... 

13,343 

13,912 

15,060 

Pharmacy .... 

4,320 

4,793 

4,955 

Theology .... 

255 

268 

301 

Total .... 

60,969 

64,531 

: 1 

66,961 


There are free faculties : at Paris (the Catholic Institute of Paris comprising 
theology, law and advanced scientific and literary studies) ; Angers (theology, 
law, sciences, letters, agriculture); Lille (theology, law, medicine and pharmacy, 
sciences, letters, social sciences and politics) ; Lyon (theology, law, sciences, 
letters) ; Marseilles (law) ; Toulouse (the Catholic Institute with theological, 
literary, and scientific instruction). There is, besides, in Paris a large insti* 
tuition for free higher instruction in i)olitical science, the ficole libre des 
Sciences Politiqucs, and also one for the study of international law, the 
Insti tut des Hautes Iiltudes Internationales. 

The State faculties confer the degrees of bachelor, of licentiate, and of 
doctor. Yearly competitive examinations in the various branches of 
teaching (agr4gations) are open to holders of the degree of licenciate, or 
doctor in the case of law and medicine, and lead to the title of professeur 
agr4g6 in secondary and higher (law and medicine) instruction. 

The other higher institutions dependent on the Ministry of Public 
Instniction are the ColUge de France (founded by Fran 9 is I. in 1530), 
which has courses of study bearing bn various subjects, literature and 
language, archaeology, mathematical, natural, mental and social science 
(political economy, &c.),* the Museum of Natural History giving instruc- 
tion in the sciences and nature ; the Bcole Pratique des Hautes fitudes 
(history and philology, mathematical and physico-chemical sciences, and 
the sciences of nature and of religion), having its seat at the Sorbonne ; 
the ^!cole Normale Sup4rieuro, which prepares teachers for secondary 
instruction and, since 1904, follows the curricula of the Sorbonne without 
special teachers of its own ; the ficole des Chartes, which trains the archivist 
paleographers; the ficole des Langues Orien tales vivantes ; the ficole du 
Louvre, devoted to art and archaeology ; the ficole des Beaux- Arts, and the 
Bureau des Lonmtudes, the Central Meteorological Bureau ; the Observatoire 
of Paris ; and the French Schools at Athens, Rome, Cairo and Indo-China, 
besides a school for Morocco. 

Outside Paris there are eight observatories (Meudon, Besan 9 on, Bordeaux, 
Ac.). The observatory at Nice is dependent on the Academy of Sciences. 

Professional and Technical Instruction , — The principal institutions of 
higher or technical instruction dependent on other ministries are : the Con- 
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servatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris (with 20 evening courses on the 
applied sciences and social economy), the ^Jcole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, the Bcole des Hautes Btudes Commerciales, 18 higher schools of com- 
merce with 3,220 pupils (1928), dependent on the Ministry of Public Instruction; 
the National Agronomic Institute at Paris, the Veterinary school at Alfort, 
a school of forestry at Nancy, the higher national school of colonial agriculture, 
national agricultural schools at Grignon, Rennes, Montpellier, 46 practical 
schools of Agriculture, &c. , dependent on the Ministry of Agriculture ; the 
Bcole Supeneure de Guerre, the Bcole Poly technique, the military school at St. 
Cyr, the Bcole d’Artillerie at Fontainbleau, the Bcole deCavalerieat Saumur, 
and other schools dependent on the Ministry of War ; the Naval School at 
Brest dependent on the Ministry of Marine ; the School of Mines at Paris, 
the School of Bridges and Roads at Paris, the School of Mines at St. 
Etienne, and the Schools of Miners at Alais and Douai ; with other schools 
dependent on the Ministry of Public Works ; the Bcole Colomale at Paris, 
dependent on the Ministry of the Colonies. The Bcole des Beaux Arts, the 
Bcole National e des Arts Decoratifs, and the Conservatoire de Musique et 
de Declamation depend on the department of Fine Arts, which is attached 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction. The municipal school of Industrial 
Physics and Chemistry is dependent on the City of Paris. In the provinces 
there are National schools of fine arts, and schools of music, and also several 
municipal schools as well as free subventioned schools, etc. 

Technical schools of a somewhat lower grade (dependent on the Ministry 
of Public Instruction are very numerous, comprising (in 1928 — the latest 
available figures) seven national schools of arts and trades (Aix, Angers, 
Chalons, Cluny, Lille, Paris, Strasbourg), two schools of horology, eight 
national professional schools, 186 practical schools of commerce and industry 
(of which 44 are for girls). In 1926, there were in Paris 13 municipal 
professional schools with 3,012 pupils, and about 370 private schools, with 
92,000 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Courts of lowest juri.sdiction in France are those of the Justices of 
Peace {jtigea de paix, one in each canton) who try small civil cases and act 
also as judges of Police Courts, where all petty offences {contraventions) 
are disposed of. The Correctional Courts pronounce upon all graver offences 
{dilits), including cases involving imprisonment up to 5 years. They have 
no jury, and consist of 3 judges belonging to the civil tribunals of first 
instance. In all cases of a cUlU or a crime the preliminary inquiry is made 
in secrecy by an examining magistrate {jnge dHnst'rnctxon)^ who may either 
dismiss the case or send it for trial before a court where a public prosecutor 
(Proeurcur) endeavours to prove the charge. The Court of Assizes is assisted 
by 12 jurors, who decide by simple majority on the fact with respect to 
offences amounting to crimes. The highest courts are the 26 Courts of 
Appeal, composed each of one President and a variable number of members, 
for all criminal cases which have been tried without a jury ; and one Court 
of Cassation which sits at Paris, for all criminal cases tried by jnry, so far 
as regards matters of law. 

Formerly there was a tribunal of first instance in each arrondissement 
for civil cases, wherein the amount in dispute is between 200 and 1,500 
francs, but since the decree of September 3, 1926, such a tribunal exists only 
in each department. Where the department is an important one, this tribunal 
may be divided into several sections which sit in the towns other than the 
capital of the department. Above these are the Appeal Courts and the 
Court of Cassation. For commercial cases there are, in 226 towns, Tribunals 
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of Commerce and Councils of experts {prud’hommes). In the towns are police 
courts. 

All Judges are nominated by the President of the Republic, l^hey can 
be removed only by a decision of the Court of Cassation constituted as the 
Cornell SupirieuT of the magistracy. 

The French penal institutions consist, first, of Houses of Arrest (3,412 
chamhres de silreU and d^ptis de sHreU at the end of 1924). Next come De- 
partmental Prisons (70 in 1924), also styled maisons d^arrit, de justice and de 
correction^ where both persons awaiting trial and those condemned to less 
than one year’s imprisonment are kept, as also a number of boys and girls 
transferred from, or going to be transferred to, reformatories. The reforma- 
tories are 9 for boys and 5 for girls, 7 for boys and 3 for girls being public, 
and 2 for boys and 2 for girls being private. The Central Prisons {maisons 
de force et de correction)^ where all prisoners condemned to more than one 
year’s imprisonment are kept, provided with large industrial establishments 
for the work of prisoners, are 10 for men and 3 for women. 

All persons condemned to hard labour and many condemned to ‘reclusion * 
are sent to Guiana (military and r^cidivistes) ; the dSpSt de for<^ais of St. 
Martin-de-Re is a d4,pU for transferred hard-labour convicts. 

Pauperism, Relief of Old Age and Social Insurance. 

In France the poor are assisted partly through public ‘ bureaux de bien- 
faisanco’ and partly by private and ecclesiastical charity. The funds 
of the ‘ bureaux de bienfaisance ’ are partly derived from endowments, 
partly from communal contributions, and partly from public and private 
charity. In 1927, the bureaux expended 164,160,300 francs and assisted 
738,507 persons. Public assistance is rendered to poor or destitute children. 
At the end of 1927 the institutions for this purpose contained 165,796 
children ; the expenditure during the year amounted to 162,696,400 francs. 
In 1927 the hospitals for the sick, infirm, aged, or infants, numbered 1,906 ; 
and at the end of the year had 79,899 patients, besides 82,467 aged and 
infirm inmates ; their expenditure for 1927 amounted to 1,182,701,900 francs. 
In the same year 789,367 persons received gratuitous medical assistance at 
home and 268,566 in hospitals, the expenditure for such purposes amounting 
to 280,664,200 francs. At the end of 1927 the asylums for imbeciles, 
national, departmental, and private, had 79,074 patients. 

An Act was passed in 1905, for the relief of the aged poor, age limit, 70, 
the infirm, and the permanently incurable. The Act of 1905 provided that 
the cost of the scheme should be borne by the communes, the departments, 
and the State. The number of persons registered for relief on December 
31, 1927, was 528,959. The cost to the State for 1927, was 308,952,400 
francs. The Old-Age Pensions Law of April 5, 1910, as amended on February 
27, 1912, provides for all wage-earners old-age pensions towards which both 
employers and workers contribute. Contributions are to be paid up to the 
60th year of the worker’s life, and the State will contribute 100 francs. 
This sum will be increased by one-tenth for every insured worker who has 
brought up 3 children of the age of 16. On December 31, 1924, 7,735,000 
persons were registered under the scheme. 

. A law of March 24, 1873, provides protection for new-born infants. In 1924, 
63,849 infants were placed in 86 departments. In 1913, two further laws 
were introduced: that of June 17 to give relief , varying from 0‘50 to 1*60 
francs or more per day, to women in confinement, and that of July 14 
amended in 1925 and 1926, to give relief to families with numerous children. 
The rate is a minimum of 22 ’6 francs per month for every child beyond the 
third. In 1927, the number of women so aided was 315,822, and the 
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amount of relief 20,441,600 francs. Supplementary relief to nursing 
raotliers^ under the law of October 24, 1914, amounted in 1927 to 36,244,300. 
francs. In 1927, the number of families assisted was 160,559, at an expense 
of 11,838,900 francs, of which 15,867,400 francs were contributed by the 
State. Since 1922 it has been customary, in accordance with the law of 
June 29, 1918, to award prizes for large families. In 1927, in 130 depart- 
ments, 44,500 prizes were awarded to the value of 17,100,000 francs. By 
law of April 29, 1926, 360 francs per annum is granted to every French 
family which has more than 3 children living for every child beyond the 
third under 13. 

The law providing for compulsory social insurance which was passed on 
April 5, 1928, came into force on July 1, 1930. 

The law provides for the compulsory insurance of all wage earners whOFe wages do not 
exceed 15,000 francs per annum (18,000 franca in the larger cities), against sickness, 
incapacity, old age and death, and also extends maternity and unemployment benefits. 
The cost of the insurance is borne by the employer, worker and the state, the amount of 
contribution from the worker varying in accordance with the remuneration. The assess- 
ment amounts to about 8 per cent, for industrial workers and about 2 per cent, for 
agricultural workers, half to be paid by the worker and half by the employer. 

Finance. 


The following figures show the budget estimates for 6 years : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Francs 

Francs 


Francs 

Francs 

1926 

87,498,739,408 

87,838,389,202 

1929 

45,430,717,348 

50,465,070,818 

45,366,130,503 

50,398,167,195 

1927 

39,960,481,489 

39,382,349,274 1 

1930 ! 

1928 

42,496,616,170 

42,444,948,760 j 

1931 

50,251,748,829 

50,145,286,389 


The accounts of revenue and expenditure of the Government officials are 
examined by a special administrative tribunal {Cour deg Coinptes), instituted 
in 1807. As from 1930, the financial year commenced on April 1. 

Budget estimates m francs for the years 1931-32 and 1930-31: — 

Revenue. 



1031-32 

1930-31 

Taxes 

42,803,470,400 

43,087,707,100 ~ 

Monopolies and State Industries .... 

656,287,682 

670,600,867 

State Domains 

476,245,300 

488,734,800 

Various 

6,119,781,947 

0,044,159,045 

Exceptional Revenues 

165,000,000 

260,000,000 

Revenue from Algeria 

80,963,000 

23,878,000 

Total 

50,251,748,329 

50,466,079,318 


Expenditure. 



1931-32 

1930-31 

Finance .... 

MRitary .... 

Naval 

Air 

Education . 

Foreign Affairs . 

Labour and Health 

Agriculture .... 
Public Works 

Colonies .... 



25,218,740,655 

6,490,681,680 

2,866,511,533 

2,262,852,020 

8,009,243,896 

292,320,240 

2,078,673,810 

634,191,200 

2,288,295,174 

714,862,472 

26,847,975,074 

6,228,642,550 

2,722,741,389 

2,018,852,020 

2,934,789,987 

282,892,260 

2,009,291,541 

603,310,148 

2,154.871,900 

539,888,138 

Total (Including all items) 


~60,145,286,88F 

50,898,167,19^ 
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The French National debt on July 81, 1914, was 34,188,147,969 
francs; on January 1, 1919, 147,472,421,289 francs; on January 1, 1920, 
240,242,109,503 francs ; and on December 31, 1928, 459,000,000,000 francs. 
On March 31, 1930, the internal debt of France stood as follows : — 


- 

March 31, 1930 

S per cent. Rentes 

5 per cent. Rentes 

4 per cent. Rentes, 1917 ... 

4 per cent Rentes, 1918 

6 per cent. Rentes, 1920 .... 

Amortizable 5 per cent rentes . . 

Amortizable 3 per cent, rentes 

Amortizable 3^ per cent, rentes 

National Defence Obligations, 1910 

Francs 

19,302,699,533 

16,956,647,920 

8,991,389,475 

19,729,608,625 

26,441,903,765 

10,965,124,100 

2,441,185,500 

9,149,200 

14,388,000,000 

Total of all Long-dated debts . . ... 

Short-dated debts (2 to 10 years) 

Total of floating debt 

228,100,099,866 

17,403,000,000 

34,870,415,000 

Total Internal debt 

279,873,614,855 


On October 31, 1929, the internal debt amounted to 268,145 million 
fiaucs, made up as follows (in million francs) permanent debt, 98,882; 
amortizable debt, 107,638 ; short-dated debt, 22,160; and floating debt, 
39,465. 

The Foreign Debt on March 31. 1930, was made up as follows : — 


March 31, 1930 


1. Debts doing to the Allied Governments *— 
Advances by U.S Treasury . 

Treasury Bonds of the British Treasury 


(dollars) 

(/.) 


3,900,000,000 

771,500,000 


2. Commei'cial Debts 

U. 8. loan of 1921 (dollars) 

U 8. loan of 1924 „ 

USloanofl928 . ,, 

U.8. Municipal loan to Lyons, Bordeaux and Marseilles ,, 

Other indebtedness to the U.S ,, 

Indebtedness in Great Britain . ... (1.) 

Argentine Bank credits (pesos) 


60,805,500 

78,740,000 

75.000. 000 

45.000. 000 
2,123,550 

8,220,000 


The annual charge on the foreign debt on March 81, 1930, amounted 
to 448,377,000 francs, and on the floating debt 846,417,710 francs. 

Defence. 

I. Land Defences. 

France has a coastline of 1,760 miles, 1,304 on the Atlantic and 456 
on the Mediterranean. Its land frontier extends over 1,665 miles, of 
which 1,246 miles are along the Belgian, German, Swiss, and Italian 
frontiers, and 419 along the Spanish frontier. 

In consequence of the projected reduction of the term of service in the 
regular army to one year, France is in process of constructing a trench 
^stem of defence, based on the experiences of the Great War, along her 
Eastern Frontier between the Rhine and Luxembourg. Behind this system 
in the former German fortresses of Strassburg, Metz, and Thionville and the 
first-class fortresses of Verdun, Toul, Epinal, and Belfort. On the coast 
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Toulon, Rochefort, Lorient, Brest, and Cherbourg are naval harbours 
surrounded by forts. 

II. Army. 

The French Army is divided into the Metropolitan and the Colonial 
Armies, both are under the War Minister, but the estimates for Colonial 
troops other than those maintained in Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco are 
included in the budget of the Minister for the Colonies. The Metropolitan 
Army is divided into the Active Armyt the Reserve Troops and the Terri^ 
torial Army. The Army is localised and territorialised in the military 
government of Paris and 20 Army Corps areas. The normal composition 
of a French Army Corps is 2 infantry divisions, 1 regiment of cavalry, 1 
artillery brigade of three regiments, 1 battalion of engineers, 1 group and 
1 company of observation balloons, and adminstrative services. 

The infantry division consists of 3 regiments of infantry each of 3 
battalions, and 1 regiment of artillery of 3 groups each of 3 batteries. The 
cavalry division consists of 3 cavalry brigades each of 2 regiments, 1 group 
of horse artillery, and 1 group of cyclist chasseurs. 

The peace establishment of the French Army provides for 5 Cavalry 
divisions and 26 divisions of the Active Metropolitan Army. The establish- 
ment of the Active Metropolitan Army by units for 1930-31 is as follows : — 
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The peace establishment of the Active Metropolitan Army for 1930-31 is 
316,992, inclusive of troops in occupation of the Saar basin and Colonial 
troops (bartered in France. Enli.stment for the Metropolitan Army is 
regulated by the law of March 28, 1928, and is on a compulsory basis, but 
liberal exemptions are allowed. Service in the active army is for 1 year, 
and begins at the age of 21, the first half of the annual contingent joining 
in November, the second half in the following May. The total duration of 
service in active army and reserve is 28 years. Provision is made for the 
enlistment of 106,000 long service professional soldiers, 76,000 for the 
Metropolitan and 30,000 in the Colonial Army. After serving for 1 year, 
the soldier remains immediately available for military service for 8 years. 
In his fourth year of service he joins the first line of reserve for 16 years, 
and in his twentieth year the Territorial Army in which he remains for 8 
years. 

The Reserve Troops form divisions corresponding to those in the Active 
Army on mobilisation, in the same districts as those to which the Active 
divisions beloi^. The Territorial Army forms a second line and is similarly 
organised in divisions on mobilisation. The Customs Corps is organised in 
battalions as are the Chasseurs Forestiers^ these are both recruited from men 
who have passed into the Territorial Arw.y. 
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The Gendarmerie is a police force recruited from the Army but performing 
civil duties in time of peace. There is a legion in each military district. 
The strength of the Gendarmerie is 33,380, of whom about one-third are 
mounted. 

The Garde R6puhlicaine is also a police force and performs duties in Paris 
similar to those performed by the Gendarmerie in the districts. Its strength 
is 2,988. 

The Colonial Army is distinct from the Metropolitan^ and consists 
partly of white troops and partly of native troops. The Colonial establish- 
ment for 1930-31 was 205,651, exclusive of Colonial troops in France and of 
certain native troops administered by the Ministry of the Colonies. The 
total peace establishment of the French Army, exclusive of Gendarmerie, 
is 316,992 -f 205,651 = 522,643. The Colonial white troops are recruited 
either by voluntary enlistment, or by voluntary transfer from t\iQ Metropolitan 
Army. 

The organisation of the extra-European troops by units is as follows: — 
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Infantry 

54 

1 17 

12 



— 


Tanks . ' 

— 

8 

— 


— 

1 — . 

Cavalry . . , 

15 


7 

— 

— 

8 

Artillery . 

10 

1 

— 

2 

12 


Engineers 

— 

8 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Air Force ... 

2 

— I 

{ 

4 

— 



The administration of the French Army consists of a General Staff and 
of a number of departments, all under the War Minister. In questions of 
strategy and of higher military policy the War Minister is assisted by a 
Council called the Conseil Snp^rieur de la Guerre^ consisting of himself as 
President the Marshals of France and twelve selected generals, of whom one 
must be Chief of the General Staff. 

In September, 1919, it was decided that the uniform of the Army should 
be the horizon-blue dress with kepi. The Chasseurs or Light Infantry 
battalions were, however, permitted to keep their distinctive dark blue uniform. 
Khaki was adopted for Colonial and North African troops, and navy blue for 
the Air Force. 

The French infantry is armed with the Lebel magazine rifle : calibre ‘SIS. 
The French field gun is the 7 ’5 cm. (2 '95 in.) Q.F., shielded gun. The 
French howitzer is the 10 *6 cm. (3*35 in.) howitzer, and as the result of the 
war the French Army possesses a large variety of heavy guns of all calibres. 

Army estimates for 1931, 4,751,137,375 francs. 

III. Navy. 

Under the Washington Treaty, whose provisions affected her very slightly, 
France was allowed to retain ten capital ships, but the France was lost in 
Quiberon Bay on August 25, 1922, and the nine remaining displace 185,925 
metric tons, while her replacement tonnage is 177,800 metric tons (175,000 
tons). In replacement tonnage she is established as the equal of Italy. 
Under the London Treaty, no capital ships will be replaced during 1981-36. 

The current shipbuilding programme comprises 1 cruiser of 10,000 tons 
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(Alg^rie), 6 flotilla leaders of 2,560 tons, 10 submarines of three distinct types, 

2 sloops, 1 minelayer, 1 netlayer, 2 oil tankers, and 1 sailing training ship. 
The whole tendency is thus to devote attention to cruisers and the flotillas. 
The air service, which works in close touch with the Navy, is also being 
developed. The coast defences are now under the control of the Navy, and 
have been reorganized in four coast ‘ naval frontier ’ districts, in relation to 
4 divisions of aircraft (40 flotillas), w’hile a fifth division (10 flotillas) is 
attached to the active fleet. The naval frontier districts include consider- 
able forces of destroyers, submarines, and minelayers. The chief stations 
are Dunkirk, Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, Toulon, Corsica, Bizerta, Oran, 
Algiers, and Bona. 

The total naval expenditure in 1929, amounted to 2,683,000,000 francs; 
naval estimate for 1930, 2,683,000,000 franca. 

The Navy is under the supreme direction of the Minister of Marine, 
assisted by a Chief of the Staff. The latter has charge of all that 
concerns preparation for war, and is coraniander-in-chief designate. There 
are two sub-chiefs of the staff, of whom one is in charge of various 
sections, and the other of the work of the Military Cabinet. The central 
administration embraces the directorates of personnel, 7nat6riel, and artillery, 
the works section, the finance department, the services of submarine defences, 
hydrography, and a central flying service. In addition to these are 
the Superior Council of the Navy, which advises the Minister on high 
policy, and several special committees. For purposes of administration the 
French coasts are divided into five maritime arrondissements, having their 
headquarters at the naval ports of Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and 
Toulon, each under a vice-admiral, but Lorient and Rochefort are being 
reduced. Two flag-officers are inspectors-general and commanders-in-chief 
designate in the Channel and Mediten-anean. 

The French navy is manned partly by conscription and partly by volun- 
tary enlistment. By the channel of the ‘Inscription Maritime,' which was 
introduced by Colbert, and on the lists of which are the names of all male 
individuals of the ‘maritime population,' France was formerly provided with 
a reserve of 114,000 men, of whom about 25,500 were usually serving with 
the fleet ; now large numbers are taken from the shore for engine-room and 
other duties. The active personnel in 1930 numbered 4,110 officers and 
53,305 men. 

The following is a summary of the strength of the fleet at the periods 
shown : — 


- 

Complete at end of 



1928 

1029 

1930 

Battleships — 1st Class 

6 

6 

6 

Battleships— 2nd CIsss 1 

3 

3 

3 

Aircraft Carriers 

1 

1 

1 

Armoured cruisers 

4 

3 

2 

Cruisers 

9 

11 

18 

Despatch Vessels 

48 

48 

50 

Flotilla Leaders and Destroyers .... 

63 

68 

72 

Submarines 

62 

56 

70 


Below is a list of the principal ships in service or completing at the end 
of 1930. Instead of being replaced as proposed under the Washington 
agreement, the 6 first-class battleships are being modernised to a certain 
extent and will all be adapted to burn oil fuel. 
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•S 

a 


Name 


|i 

St 

P 


Armour 


Armament 




ii 

11 




(-H 5 


Max. 


1.9^ Class Battleships. 


1911 

1912 

1913 


/Diderot 
1909 {Voltaire . 
tOoadorcet . 


/Jean Bart . 
\Courbet 

122,189 

lOJ 

12 

12 12in. ; 22 5*5in. 

Pans . 

/ Bretagne . 

{ Lorraine . 

/ 

>22,189 

lOJ 

17 

10 13*4 in., 18 6-5in. 

iProvence . 

1 




4 28,000 


Knots 


20*5 


|l7,69r 


^nd Class Battleships. 


12 


4 12in. 12 9-4in. . 


4 29,000 21 


2 22,500 


Armoured Cruiser » 


1908 1 W. Rousseau . [ 12,017 1 6| 


I 6 I 14 7-6in. 10 3in. 

Cridsers, 


. I 2 1 40,000 1 23 


1930 

1929 
1928 
1927 
1920 
1925 

1923 

1924 
1924 

1930 
1915 
1911 
1914 
1918 


1929 


Dupleix 
Foch . 

Colbert 
Ruffren 
Tourrille 
Duquesne 
Du^ruay-Trouin \ 
Lftinotto Picqiiet J 
rnuiauguet j 
Jeanne d’Arc 
Metz . 

Mul house . 
Strasbourg . 
Thionville . 


Pluton , 


10,000 


10,000 

7,249 

6,600 

5,264 

4,527 

4,723 

2,922 




« I 

•o I 


zj 

Cruiser Minelayer, 


1 8 Sin. : 


.*.8 3 5 in. A. A. 


8 8 in. ; 8 3in. AA. 


8 6'lin. ; 4 Sin. AA. 


8 6 lin. 

8 5*9m. ; 
7 5-9in. ; 
7 5 9in. ; 

9 3 9in. ; 


2 3in. AA. 
2 Sin. AA. 
2 3in. A A. 
1 Sin. AA. 


4,850 


4 5'5in. 


6 

90,000 , 

33 

C 

130,000 

84 5 

12 

100,000 

84 

2 

32,600 

26-5 

2 

45,000 

28 

2 

35,515 

28 

4 

36,000 

27 


25,000 

27 

- 

67,000 

30 


Aircraft Carrier. 

1920 1 Bto . . I 22,146 | 3i | — | 8 6-lm.; 6 Sin. AA. | 4 | 89,000 | 21 

Aircraft Tender, 

1929 I Commandant Teste 1 10,000 | 2 | — 1 12 3*9m. . . . | — | 21,000 \ 20 

The four older cruisers are all ex-German except the Thionville^ which 
was Austrian. In addition to the new 10,000 ton cruiser Algirie^ already 
mentioned, 5 more ships of similar type, armed with 8 Sin. guns, are 
projected. 

In the flotillas are included 12 flotilla leaders of 2,126-2,475 tons and 26 
destroyers of 1,840-1,400 tons, with speeds ranging from 33 to 40 knots; 
27 ocean-going submarines, of which 4 are minelayers ; and 15 coastal 
submarines. All these are of recent design and construction. 

IV. Air Forcb. 

The Air Minister has under him : the Directorate of Civil Aviation, the 
Directorate of Army Air Services, the Department of the Naval Air Force, 
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the Central Air Department in the Colonies, The establishment of the 
Military Air Service is 36,800 officers and men, and is organized in 2 air 
commands, comprising 14 aviation regiments and 6 independent air groups, 
with a total of 135 squadrons, of which 3 are in the colonies, 18 in North 
Africa and 8 in the Levant. There are in France 42 observation squadrons, 
32 battle squadrons, 20 day bombing squadrons and 12 night bombing 
squadrons. The number of first line aircraft air service is 1,730. There 
are in addition 2 balloon regiments organized in 3 battalions, each of 3 
companies. 

The total expenditure on the civil, military and naval air services for 
1930 is estimated at 2,083,611,720 francs (459,440,060 francs on civil 
aviation). 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture . 

Of the total area of France, including Alsace and Lorraine (136,101,760 
acres) 25 170,407 acres were under forests in 1928, 11,281,033 acres 
were returned as moor and uncultivated land, and 89,222,061 acres, of 
which 54,755,628 acres were arable, were returned as under crops, fallow and 
grass. Of the forest area (26,144,137 acres), 17,297,308 acres belong to 
private owners, 4,942,088 acres to communes, and 2,471,043 acres to the 
government. 

The following tables show the area under the leading crops and the 
production (1 metric ton = 2205 lbs.) for three years : — 



Crop 


Area (1,000 acres) 

Produce (1,000 metric tons) 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Wheat 



13,217 

13,108 

12,400 

7,515 

7,655 

87,053 

Mixed Com 



205 

101 

212 

100 

96 

1,169 

Rye . 



1,943 

1,922 

1,900 

803 

806 

10,016 

12,851 

Barley 



1,7()7 

1,776 

1 876 

1,096 

1,107 

Oats 



8,645 

8,742 

8,768 

1 3,081 

8,767 

4,983 

4,938 

57,444 

Potatoes . 



3,540 

17,527 

ll,2o4 

134,290 

Beetroot . 



595 

1 628 

1 

685 

6,002 

5,809 

88,146 


In 1930, wheat production was estimated at 6,290,098 tons ; oats, 
4,394,403 tons; rye, 743,117 tons; barley, 987,063 tons; mixed corn, 
86,671 tons. 

The annual production of wine and cider appears as follows : — 


1 

Year 

Under Vines, 
acres 

Wine produced 
thousands of 
gallons 

Wine Import, 
thousands of 
gallons ' 

Wine Export, 
thousands of | 
gallons 

Cider pro- 
duced l.OOO’s 
of gallons 

1900 

3,974,970 

1,441,880 

114,760 

41,010 1 

! 647,000 

19281 

8,462,285 

1,273,695 

258,290 

26,847 ' 

! 304,072 

19291 

6,090,792 

1,364,898 

248,828 

26,940 

; 512,160 

19301 

8,605,047 

924,243 

— 


— 


' Excluding Alsace and Lorraine. 


In Alsace and Lorraine there were 34,006 acres under vines in 1929 
compared with 34,760 acres in 1928, the yield being 18,933,652 gallons and 
11,641,024 gallons in tlie iwo years respectively. 

The production of fruits (other than for cider making) and nuts for 1929, 
is given in metric tons, as follows (figures for 1928 in brackets) -.—Apples 
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and pears 188,429 (101,596), plums 27,031 (35,045), peaches 20,358 (14,647), 
apricots 5,352 (3,591), nuts 34,357 (24,893) cherries 38,267 (25,417). 

On December 31, 1928, the numbers of farm animals were : Horses, 
2,936,620 ; mules, 166,280 ; asses, 249,700 ; cattle, 15,005,080 ; sheep and 
lambs, 10,415,010 ; pigs, 6,016,940 ; goats, 1,372,200. 

Silk culture, with Government encouragement {primes) ^ is carried on in 
24 departments of France — most extensively in Garvl, DrOme, Ard^che, Var 
and Vaucluse. Silk production for 4 years : — 


Year 

Number of 
producers 

Quantities of j 
e^gs put into 1 
incubation | 

Total 

production i 

Total value of 
produce 



Kilogs ! 

1000 Kilogs. , 

1000 Francs. 

192(5 

67,526 

1,935 1 

3,090 1 

96,931 

1927 

70,254 

1,886 1 

3,656 i 

74,728 

192S 

63,908 

1,(569 i 

2,689 

2,515 1 

53,249 

1929 

49,514 

1,265 1 

43,374 


II. Mining and Metallurgical Industries. 

The following are the statistics of the principal minerals produced for 
years, in thousands of metric tons : — 


- 

1927 

1928 

1929 I 

- 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Coal .... 

51,778 

1.067 

51,366 

1 

63,736 ; 

Antimony . . 

3-3 

4*1 

4*7 

Lignite . . . 

1,064 

1,187 1 
51,020 

Auriferous ore. 

129 

72 

75 

Iron ore , . , 

45,671 i 
540 

49,328 

Manganese • . 

5*6 

3*1 

— 

Bauxite . . , 

598 ' 

643 1 

Lead ore . . 

50 

61 

72 

Pyrites . . . 

204 

202 1 

104 1 

Rock salt , . 

1,518 

1,597 

1,518 

Mineral oil . . 

81 

'*1 

83 , 

Potash salts . 

366 

372 

410 


The output of iron and steel products was as follows (in thousands of 
metric tons) ; pig iron, 1928, 10,097 ; 1929, 10,429 ; 1930, 10,098 ; worked 
steel, 1928, 9,387 ; 1929, 9,664 ; 1930, 9,402. 


III. Manufactures. 


Sugar . — In 1928-29, there were 110 sugar works, employing 27,196 men, 
995 women, and 359 children. The yield of sugar during 12 years 
(expressed in metric tons of refined sugar) was : — 


Years | 

Tons 

Years 

Tons 

Years 

Tons 

V ears ] 

Tons 

1914-15 

1918- 19 ! 

1919- 20 

i 302,961 
107,841 

1 155,101 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

305,041 

278,278 

445,868 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 1 

446,773 

750,280 

1 678,545 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 ' 

641,393 

780,867 

815,861 


Alcohol . — In 1906, 59,616 thousands of gallons of alcohol were produced; 
in 1923. 39,314; in 1924, 43,168; in 1925, 44,264 ; in 1926, 32,658; in 
1927, 87,348; and in 1928, 47,360. 

Cotton. — In 1929, there were lx, 754, 400 spindles, 208,200 looms and 
286 textile printing machines used in the cotton industry which employed a 
total number of 212,160 operatives, and produced 298,000 tons of yarns and 
1,345,000,000 metres of piece goods. 

IV. Fisheries. 

For the French fisheries, including those of Algeria, the following are 
statistics for 1928 (the latest available): — Persons employed, 136,779 ; sailing 
boats, 16,766 ; steamers, 557 ; motor boats, 6,406 ; value of products, 
1,071,16^,000 francs. 
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Commerce. 

In French statistics General Trade includes all goods entering or leaving 
France, while Special Trade includes only imports for home use and exports 
of French origin. 

The chief subdivisions of the special trade in thousands of francs and in 
tons were for two years : — 



Imports j 


Exports 



1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Food products 
Raw materials 
Manufactured 
goods . 

Tons 

16,712,064 

50,630,310 

2,118,439 

1000 

franco 

13,167,422 

35,125,080 

9,928,170 

1000 

"ons francs 1 

6,873,641’11,814,250, 
52,043,787 29,299,328 

2,341,60l[ll,230,79l| 

Tons 

1,613,264 

33,033,113 

6,360,102 

1000 

francs 

8,077,916 

12,668,172 

31,493,063 

Tons 

2,143,224 

29,630,828 

4,805,200 

1000 

francs 

6,881,368 

9,990,600 

26,957,684 

Total . 

1 

59,460,802 

58,220,622 

i 

t 1 

60,759,029|62,344,369 

39,906,412 

50,189,151 

36,579,342 

42,820,652 


The chief articles of import and export (special trade) were in millions 
of francs 


Imports 

1929 

1980 

Exports 

1929 

1930 

Wine 

2,136’5 

2,155-5 

Timber . 

431-7 

311-2 

Wool . . . 

5,145-8 

3,177-7 

Textiles, silk . 

3,031 8 

2,503*0 

Cereals . 

3,016-4 

2,081-6 

„ cotton. 

2,712-9 

2,146 1 

Raw cotton . 

4,483 0 

8,284-2 

Wine 

1,176 6 

bsO'S 

Coal and coke . 

4, 2,- 8 5 

4,438 0 

Raw silk and yarn . 

238-4 

146-7 

Coffee 

1,651-6 

1,120-4 

Soaps and perfumes 

861-0 

724-1 

Oilseeds . 

I 2,544 0 

I 2,098-9 

Iron and steel . 

2,390 1 

2,181-4 

Sugar 

1 794-8 

575-7 

Pearls 

659-8 

406-7 

Petroleum . . i 

1,986 8 

2,619-8 

Automobiles . . , 

1,608 6 

1,122-7 

Machinery 

2,232-0 

1 8,001 0 

Chemical products ' 

8,462-8 

8,207-1 

Copper . 

1,739-6 1 

1,446 0 

Glass 

481-0 

364-2 

Iron and steel . 

299 8 

386-0 

Clothing , 

1,844 2 

1,662 3 

Hides and skins 

1.167*6 1 

1,048-4 

Rubber goods . 

f35-6 

508 ‘5 

Silk . . . . : 

1,680-9 1 

962 4 

Table fruits . 

676 8 

455-9 

Chemicals. 

1,218-0 

1,135-6 

Vegetables 

288-5 

199-9 


The chief imports for home use and exports ol home goods are to and from 
the following countries, in thousands of francs 



Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

United Kingdom 
Germany 

Belgium . . 1 

Switzerland . 

Spain . 

Italy 

United States 

Brazil . 

Argentina , 

6,827,570 

6,012,971 

3,920,166 

1,074,528 

1,441,585 

1, -316, 338 
7,169,650 
1,078,574 
2,378,749 

5.249.291 
7,908,075 
4,161,916 
1,130,426 
1,608,185 
1,518,898 

6.249.291 
785,880 

1,196,419 

7,672,712 
4,743,585 
7,224,646 
8,882,500 
1,688,090 
2,209,198 
8,884,636 j 
459,606 
1,068,922 

* 6,839,003 

4,158,932 
5,489,938 
3,096,670 
1,130,611 
1,679,803 
2,485,628 
809,114 
878,278 
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The following table gives the declared value, in pounds sterling, of the 
more important articles consigned to the United Kingdom from France in 
four years according to Board of Trade returns : — 


Staple Imports into U.K. 

1926 

1927 

1 1928 

1929 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apparel Ac. 

Silk manufactures 

2,006,568 

1,933,389 

1,890,210 

1,610,793 

7,484,003 

6,604,144 

6,401,182 

6,168,865 

Woollen goods . 

4,488,305 

4,345,860 

4,303,693 

3,615,417 

Artificial silk manufactures 

1,020,052 

1,467,453 

1,994,639 

2,357,663 

Fancy goods 

803,813 

887,081 

761,288 1 

773,836 

Wine 

2,902,302 

2,612,755 

2,345,793 

2,217,138 

Brandy 

1,007,678 

900,037 

963,038 

976,033 

Leather goods . 

1,497,640 

1,919,660 

2,081,655 

1,764,263 

Motor-cars 

3,278,949 

2,536,265 

1,180,083 

805,158 


The total quantity of wine imported into the United Kingdom from France 
in 1926, was 3,641,207 gallons; in 1927, 3,174,906 gallons; in 1928, 
2,846,185 gallons ; and in 1929, 2,805,113 gallons. 

The following table exhibits the value, according to Board of Trade 
returns, of the principal articles of British produce consigned from the United 
Kingdom to France in four years : — 


Staple Exports from U.K. 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Woollen and Worsted . 

658,014 

670,018 

936,261 

1,099,808 

Iron and steel .... 

1,059,039 

883,864 

971,620 

1,484,449 

Coal 

8,155,013 

8,022,489 

6,974,503 

10,390,891 

Cotton yarn .... 

1,289,062 

532,814 

567,722 

759,748 

Machinery 

1,912,850 ! 

1,853,903 

2,179,993 

2,798,942 


Total trade between France and United Kingdom for 6 years (in thousands 
of pounds) : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1938 

1929 

1930 

Imports from France into U.K. 
Exports to France from U.K. . 

59,176 

20,384 

63,436 

23,633 

1 

60,621 

25,157 

56,549 

31,663 

49,186 

29,692 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1928 the French mercantile mai'ine had a gross tonnage of 
3,441,000. 

Shipping in foreign trade in 1930, and its distribution among French 
ports, is shown as follows with cargoes only : — 


- 

Entered (1930) 

Cleared (1980) 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

French 

9,564 

14 947,860 

8,371 

12,695.579 

Foreign 

22.748 

46,048,449 

17,313 

88,356,032 

Total . . . 

32,812 

60,990,809 

25,684 

51,051,611 

Marseilles .... 

6,857 

13,682,740 

5,015 

12,793,260 

Le Havre .... 

8,158 

8,113,480 

2,455 

7,070,628 

Cheroourg .... 

1,227 

12,690,321 

1,061 

12,490.572 
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- 

Entered (1930) 

Cleared (1930) 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Bordeaux 

1,845 

2,792,781 

1,854 

2,214,824 

Boulogne .... 

2,917 

5,486,620 

2,691 

5,248,861 

Dunkirk 

2,997 

5,855,859 

2,473 

4,312,232 

Rouen 

4,128 

4,609,629 

1,298 

1.050,871 

Calais i 

2,376 

1,789,243 

2,155 

1,405,478 

Nantes | 

971 

1,118,705 

444 

472,688 

St. Nazaire . . , . \ 

300 

498,726 

133 

312,716 

La Rochelle . 

786 

1,489,481 

464 

1,145,723 

Dieppe 

1,570 1 

1,014,737 

1,425 

770,417 

Cette 1 

1,392 

1,345,407 

1,032 

896,176 

Caen 

628 1 

600,390 

511 

372,678 


Internal Communications. 

I. Rivers, Railways, etc. 

In 1928, there were in France 24,426 miles of national roads, 7,572 
miles of departmental roads, 350,030 miles of local roads, making a total of 
382,028 miles. 

In 1925. there were 6,796 miles of navigable waterways with a total 
traffic of 37,105,000 tons. 

By a law of July 11, 1842, the construction of railways was left mainly to 
companies, superintended, and if necessary assisted, by the State ; which now 
constructs lines which the companies work, and works on its own account one 
important State system. There are lines of local interest subventioned by 
the State or by the departments. The concessions granted to the six great 
companies expire at various dates from 1950 to 1960, till when (by a Con* 
vention made on June 28, 1921), the State guarantees to them working 
expenses and the interest and redemption of capital and loans. 

The length of principal lines open for traffic on Januaiy 1, 1930 was 
26,177 miles, made up as follows: State, 5,665 miles ; Nord, 2,394 miles; 
Est 3,142 miles; Paris-Orleans, 4,681 miles; Pans-Lyons-Mediterranean, 
6,169 miles; Midi, 2,694 miles; Alsace-Lorraine, 1,432 miles. The total 
receipts for 1930 of all the seven companies was 15,399,576,000 francs; for 
1929, 15,533,443,000 francs. Working expenses in 1927 amounted to 
10,903,100,000 francs and financial charges, 2,680,900,000 francs, the deficit 
on the year being 321,700,000 francs. 

The electrification of the French railways is now a settled policy. On 
September 1, 1929, there was a total length of 750 miles electrified. The State 
railway has 56 miles (Paris suburbs) ; the Orleans railway 144 miles (Paris- 
Vierzon 127 miles) ; the P.L.M. 16 miles (Chamb6ry to St. Pierre d^Albigny), 
and the Midi about 500 miles. 

The following table gives particulars of air traffic for 5 years : — 








Load 

Years 

Miles of 1 
airway i 

Mileage 
flown (m 
thousands 
of miles) 

Passengers 

carried 

Freight 
(1,000 lbs.) 

Mail 

(1,000 lbs.) 

Passengers 
per tnp 

Mail and 
freight 
per trip 
lbs. 

1924 

4,635 

2,267 

16,729 

1,986 

1,176 

1-42 ' 

263 

1925 

6,000 

8,000 

19,768 

2,092 

1,968 

— 

— 

1927 

7,586 

3,763 

15,867 

1,644 

276 

— 

— 

1928 

— 

19,549 

2,645 

272 

— ■ 

— 

1929 

— 

6,692 j 

26,289 

8,682 

814 


— 
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II. Posts and Telegraphs. 

In 1928, the receipts on account of posts, telegraphs, and telephones, 
amounted to 2,918 million francs ; the expenditure to 2,984 million francs. 
The number of ordinary letters carried in 1928, was 1,543 millions, and of 
registered letters 73 millions. 

The total length of the telegraphic lines in 1928, was 221,427 miles. 
In 1928, there were despatched 46,214,565 telegrams, of which 29,342,638 
were internal and 11,594,458 international. In 1928, gross telegraph receipts 
were 329,000,000 francs. 

In 1928, the telephone systems in France had 119,864 miles of line, 
and 2,662,584 miles of wire ; number of subscribers (1928) 929,485 ; number 
of conversations 739,676,777. 


Money and Credit. 


The nominal value of the French money coined in France during the 
past years was : — 


Year 

Gold 

Sliver 

1 Nickel and 
i Bronze 

Nickel and 
AlQininiiim 

Total 

1914-1927 . i 

1928 ... 

1929 . . . 
1980 . . . 

Francs 

165,002,990 

Francs 

686,580,801 

227,005,980 

369,861,030 

1 Francs 

1 1,078,407,592 

1 3,186,000 

6,070,042 
10,934,444 

Francs 

5,649,974 

3,334,257 

Francs 

1,829,050,943 

8,886,580 

230,610,279 

880,762,074 


The ordinary savings-banks numbered 560 (with about 1, 800 branch offices) 
on December 31, 1929 ; the number of depositors was 9,314,766, with deposits 
to the valueof 20,313,342,764 francs, representing an average of francs 2180*7 
to each depositor. The National savings-banks, on December 31, 1928, held 
deposits and interest amounting to 9,084,863,412 francs due to 8,131,406 
depositors, representing an average of 1,117 francs per account. 

The Bank of France, founded in 1800, and placed under State control in 
1806, has the monopoly (since 1848) of issuing bank notes. The present 
privileges of the Bank were last renewed on December 20, 1918, for a 
further 25 years, i c., until December 31, 1945. The capital of the Bank is 
fixed at 182,500,000 francs. 

The situation of the bank on February 27, 1931, was — 


Febiuary 27, 1931 


Gold .... 
Silver .... 
Advances to the Public 
Advances to the State 
Notes in circulation ' 
Capital and Reserve . 


1000 francs 
55,923,598 
684,010 
2,801,044 
8,200,000 
78,947,829 
456,196 


At the outbreak of war the maximum note issue of the Bank of France 
was 6,800 million francs ; on August 5, 1914, it was raised to 12,000 million 
francs ; the amount was increased on successive occasions. By the Monetary 
Law of June 24, 1928, the maximum limit on note issue was cancelled. 

The following are the principal banks i—The Credit Foncier de France, 
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founded in 1852, which lends money on mortgage ; the Credit Lyonnais, 
founded in 1863 ; the Soci6t6 G6nerale, founded in 1864 ; the Comptoir- 
Nationale d'Escompte de Paris; Banq^ue de Paiis et des Pays Bas ; and the 
Banque Nationale de Credit. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Franc of 100 centimes was in normal pre-war conditions of the value 
of 9id. or 25 '226 francs to the pound sterling. 

A new Monetary Law was introduced on June 24, 1928, stabilising the 
franc on a gold basis. According to this law, the franc, the French monetary 
unit, consists of 66 J milligrammes of gold, 900/1,000 fine. The Bank of 
France is bound to convert its notes into gold on demand, and to keep a 
reserve of gold bullion and coin equal to at least 35 per cent, of the combined 
total of the notes in circulation and of the credit current accounts. The 
Mint will strike gold coins of 100 francs, 900/1,000 fine, and these coins 
shall be unlimited legal tender. To replace the 5, 10 and 20 franc notes of 
the Bank of France, which will be withdrawn from circulation before Decem- 
ber 31, 1932 (from which date they will cease to be legal tender), the Mint, 
on behalf of the State, will issue silver coins 680/1,000 fine, of a nominal 
value of 10 and 20 francs. The total issue of such coins must not exceed 3 
milliard francs. 

The weight of the 10*franc silver coins is fixed at 10 grammes and of the 
20-franc piece at 20 grammes, with a margin of live-thousandths both as 
legards weight and fineness. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in general use in France. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Fkance in Great Britain. 

Ambassador, — M. A. de Fleuriau, G.C.V.O. (appointed October *24, 
1924). 

Counsellor. — Roger Gambon, C.V.O. 

First Secretary. — Jacques Truelle. 

Second Secretary. — Jacques Dumaine. 

Third Secretaries. — Jacques de Blesson and Pierre Salfroy. 

Attaches, — Pierre A. Charpentier and Comte Andr4 de Limur. 

Military AtiachL — Colonel d’Artillerie Brevet^ Voruz. 

Naxal Attache. — Capitaine de Vaisseau Comte de Ruffi de Ponteves- 
G^vaudan, D.S 0. 

Commercial Attache. — Vicomte de Poulpiquet du Halgouet. 

Financial AUacM. — Jacques Rueff. 

Secretary -Archivist. — Comte La Combe. 

Consul-Oeneral in London. — J. Knecht. 

There are also French Consuls at — Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester (V.C.), Newcastle, Southampton (V.O.), and other 
places. 

2. Of Great Britain in France. 

Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. Lord Tyrrell, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.V.O, 
(Appointed July 30, 1928.) 

Envoy Extraordinary ds Minister Plenipotentiary. •— R. H. Campbell, C.M.G, 

First Secretaries. — R. F. Wigram and Y. F. W. Cavendish-Bentinck. 

Second Secretary. — A. Holman, M.C. 

Third Seereiary.^lAon. R. 6 Hare. 

Superintending Archivist. — W. E. Fuller, O.B.E. 
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Naval Attachi . — Captain Guy Waterhouse Hallifax, R.N. 

Military Attachi . — Colonel H. Needham, C.M.G,, D.S.O. 

Air Aiio/ihi. — Group-Captain R. J. Bone, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Commercial Counsellor. — J. R. Cahill, C.M.G. 

Cmnmercial Secretary. — A. H. S. Yeames. 

Comul-Oeneral. — Sir A. L. S. Rowley. 

Canadian Minister in Pans.— Philippe Roy (appointed Sept. 28, 1928). 

There are British Consular Representatives at Ajaccio, Bordeaux, Brest, 
Calais, Cherbourg, Dunkirk, Havre, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles (C.G.), Nantes, 
Nice, Rouen, Strasbourg (C.G.), and other towns. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning France. 

1. Official Publications. 

Agriculture — Statistique agricole annuelle. — Statistique des Forets souraises au 
regime forestier. Statistique agricole decennale.— Compte des depenses du Minist^re de 
1’ Agriculture.— Rapport sur renseignement agncole.— Report by L. S. Sackville on the 
Tenure of Land in France. Fol. London, 1870. 

Bibliographie g6n6rale de I’histoire de la France. Published by the Directors of the 
National Library. Pans. 

Commerce —Tableau g6n6ral du commerce de la France. (Annual.) Paris Commerce 
de la France. (Monthly.) Moniteur offlciel du commerce. Foreign Office Reports. (Annual 
series ) London. 

Finance : — Comptes g^n^raux de radministration des Finances. Bulletin de statistique 
et de Rgislation compar^e. (Monthly ) Pans. La situation flnanci^re des communes. 
Budget general de la France. (Annual.) Pans. Foreign Office Reports, London. 

Foreign Office List. (Annual.) London. 

Industries, Mining, &c Album de statistique graphique du Minist^re des Travaux 
publics. Paris. Almanach de la co-op4ration franoaise. — Bulletin de I'office du travail. 
(Monthly.)— La petite Industrie. 2 vols. Pans, 1896.— Statistique des graves et des 
recours k la conciliation, Ac.— Repartition des salaires du personnel ouvrier dans les 
manufactures de I’etat et des compaguies de chemin de fer, 1896.— Salaires et dur^e du 
travail dans I’industrie fyangaise 8 vols. — Bulletin officiel du Ministers de I'lnterieur. 
Rapports des mspecteurs divisionnaires du travail.— Statistique de I’mdustne min6rale et 
des appareils e vapeur. (Annual.) 

Instruction, Religion, Ac. Bulletin de I’lnstruction publiqme. (Weekly.) Annualre 
da la Presse. Statistique de I’enseignement pninaire. (Annual.) Ptapport sur le budget 
des cultes.— Rapport sur I’Organisation et la Situation de I’Enseignement primaire 
publique en France presents au Ministre de I’lnstruction Publlqme. Pans, 1900.— L’En- 
seignement Professiuuel . Rapport de M. Briat, Conseil superieur du Travail Pans, 1005. 

Justice and Crime Compte de la justice criminelle. (Annual.)— Compte de la justice 
tlvile et cominerciale. (Annual.)— Gazette des tnbunaux.— Statistique p6nitentiaire. 

Money and Credit : — Comptes rendus sur les operations du credit ton^ier de Prance. 
Rapports sur les operations de la Caisse nationale d Epargne. Rapports sur les operations 
des Caisses d’Epargne privies.— Rapports du Oouverneur et des Censeurs de la Banque de 
France. — Rappoits sur I’adinlnistration des inonuaies et medailles. 

Navy Annuaire de la Marine et des Colonies. {See also the Annual Budget G6n6ral.) 

Pauperism Rapport par la Commission sup^nenre de la Caisse des retraits pour la 
vieillesse.— Etablissements gen^raux de bienfaisance. 

Population : — Reports on the 1911 Census, published by tlie Ministry of the Interior. 

Railways, Posts, Ac. : — Statistiques des oheniins de fer fran^ais, Documents Prinoipaux. 
— Statlstlques des chemins de fer frangais. Documents divers. (Annual.)— Album de 
statistique graphique au inmistAre des travaux publics. Statistique des cherains de fer 
fraiiQais. (Annual.)— Relev^ du tonnage des merchandises transport^es sur les fleuves, 
canaux, et riviires. 2 vols. (Annual.)— Statistique de la navigation int^rieure. 2 voU. 
(Annual.) 

Shipping, Fisheries : — Tableau g^n^ral du commerce de la France. Part II. Tableau 
g^n^rai des monvements du cabotage. (Annual.) Statistique des Pdohes Maritimes. 
(Annual.) 

Statistics (General) Almanach national. Journal officiel.— Annuaire statistique.— 
Annuaire statistique de la ville de Pans. 

Bulletin de la Statistique g6n6rale de la Prance. (Quarterly, with weekly and monthly 
supplements.) 

La France Financi^re et ]^conomique. Vol. I. Finances Publique. Paris, 1919. 

Guide Officiel de la Navigation int^rieure. Dress6 par les soins du Ministers des 
Travaux Publics (Direction de la Navi^tion). Nouvelle Edition augment^e de TAlsaoe, de 
la Lorraine et des pays lUidnans. Paris, 1921. 
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2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Aanuaire General de la France et de TEtranger. First issue, 1919. Paris. 

Corsica : The Scented Isle. London, 1924. 

Amaud (R.), The National History of France : The Second Republic of Napoleon III. 
London, 1930. 

Baedeker’ t Paris and its Environs, 19th edition. London, 1924 ; Pans et ses Environs, 
20th ed. Leipzig, 1930; Northern France. 6th ed. Leipzig, 190y; Southern France and 
Corsica, 6th ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

BarthSUmy (J.), Le Gouvernemeiit de la France. Paris, 1919. English translation by 
J. B. Morris, London, 1924. 

Batut (G da la), and Friedmann (G.), A History of the French People. London and 
New York, 1923. 

Beaumont- Jamet (J. L.), The Story of France, 1814-1914. London, 1916. 

Benoist (G.), Les Lois de la Politique Frangaise. Pans, 1928. 

JBIocfe (Maurice), Dictionnaire de 1’ Administration franpaise. New ed. Pans, 1898. 

Bodley (J. B. C.), Prance. 2nd. ed. London, 1902. 

Boehn(Max von), Vom Kaiserreich zur Republik. Bine franzosische Kulturgeschichte 
des 19ten Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1917. 

Bourgeois (Emile), History of Modern France, 2 vols. Cambridge and London, 1919. 

Boutmy (E. 6.), Etudes de Droit Constitutionnel. Pans, 1885. English Translation 
by B. M. Dicey. London, 1891. 

Bridges (J. 8. C.), A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. (In progress.) 
Oxford, 1929. 

Briuaud (Jean), A History of French Public Law London, 1915. 

Buchan (John), Editor France. (The Nations of To-day : A New History of the World). 
London, 1923. 

Busson (H.), and others, La France d'aujourd’hui et ses colonies. Paris, 1921. 

Carnh'e (J,), and Bourgm (G.), Manuel des Partis pohtiques en France. Pans, 1924. 

Cerf (Barry), Alsace-Lorraine since 1870. New York, 1919. 

ChSruel (P. A ), Dictionnaire histonque des institutions, mceurs et coutumes de la 
Prance. 2 vols. Pans, 1856. 

Clapham (J. H.), The Economic Development of France and Germany (1815-1914), 
Cambridge; 1921. 

Couberttn (Baron P. de), L' Evolution Frangaise sous la Troisl^me R6publique. Paris, 
1896. [Eng. Trans. London, 1898.]— -France since 1814. London, 1900. 

Curtiui (B. R.) and Bergsircues (A.), Prankreich ; vol. I, Kultur, vol. II. Staat und 
Wirtschaft. Btuttgart, 1930. 

Bark (8.). Paris, London, 1927. 

Dell (Robert), My Second Country (Prance), London, 1920, 

Duclaux (Mauaiue M.), The Fields 01 1'l-ance. 2iiU ed. London, 1905 —A Sliort History 
of France London, 1918. 

Edwards (G. W,), Alsace-Lorraine. London, 1919. 

Fisk (Harvey), French Public Finance. New York, 1922. 

Ford(F. M.), A Mirror to France. London, 1926. 

Frayssinnet (P.), La Politique Mon6taire de la France. Paris, 1928. 

Funck-Brentano (F.), editor The National History of France. 7 vols. London, 
1916-26. 

Fustel de Coulanges(E, D.), Histoire des Institutions pohtiques de I'Ancienne Prance. 
6 vols. Paris, 1888-92. 

Oalton (Arthur), Church and State in France (1300-1907). London, 1920. 

Gide (0.), Editor. Effects of the War upon French Economic Life. Five Monographs 
dealing with Merchant Marine, Textile Industry, Finance, Commercial Policy, I<abour. 
Oxford, 1928. 

OoreeiP. de la), Histoire du Second Empire. Tomes I.-III. Paris, 1894-96. 

Chtirard (A L.), French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century. London, 1914.— 
French Civilization from its origin to the close of the Middle Ages. London, 1920. 

Guides Joanne [for Paris and the various districts of France, 20 vols.]. Pans, 1908-09. 

Ouignebert (C.), A Short History of the French People. Translated by F. G. Richmond. 
2 vols. London, 1930. 

OuiMot (F. P. G.), Histoire de France Jusqu'en 1789. 6 vols. Paris, 1870-76.— 

Histoire de France depuis 1789 Josqn’en 1848. 2 vols. 8. Paris, 1879. English Translation 
of Guizot’s Histones by R. Black. 8 vols. London, 1870-81. 

Hahn (L.), Histoire de la communaot4 Israelite de Paris. Paris, 1894.— Les Juifs de 
Paris pendant la Revolution. Paris, 1898. 

Namp (Pierre), La France Pays Ouvrier, Paris, 1917. 

Hanotaua (G.), Histoire de la France Contemporaine. 4 vols. Paris, 1903-08.— Histoire 
de la Nation frai^ise. (Vols. 1-9.) Paris, 1929. 

jHainiR (A.), Ihe French People. London, 1902.— France, Medlieval and Modern. A 
history, l^ndon, 1918. 

Hayes (C. J. H.), France : A Nation of Patriots. New York, 1930. 
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Headlam (G.)» France (The Making of the Nations Series). London, 191S. 

Huddleston (8.), France and the French. London, 1926.— France (The Modem World 
Series). London, 1926. 

Hudson (W. H.), France: The Nation and its People from Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Third Republic. London, 1917 
Hueffer (Oliver M.), French France. London, 1929. 

Joanne (Paul), Editor, Dictionnaire G6ographique et Administratif de la Fiance, Ac. 
7 vols. Paris, 1905. 

Juta (R.), Concerning Corsica. London, 1926. 

Lav<Me(B.), Histoire de Prance, 6 vols. Paris, 1901-11.— Histoire de France Con - 
temporaino. 10 vols Paris, 1920. (In progress.) 

Lehon (A ), Modern Prance, 1789-1895. In ‘ Story of the Nations’ series. London, 1897. 
LtcVtre (L.), La Question d'Occident. Les Pays d’Bntre-Denx de 843 d 1921. Regions 
Rhodaniennes, Alsace et Lon-aine, Belgique et Rh4nanie. Brussels, 1921. 

L^ebvre (G ), Guyot (R.) and Sagnac (F.), La Revolution Franpaise. Paris, 1930. 
Levasseur (B.), La France et ses colonies. 3 vols. Pans, 1890-91.— La population 
frangaise. 3 vols. Paris, 1889.— La Production Brute Agricole de la France. Paris, 1891. 
—Histoire des Classes ouvriAres etde I’lndustrie eu France de 1789 lY 1870. 2nd ed. Pans, 
1904. 

Longnon (A.), La Formation de I’Unit^ Frangaise. Paris, 1922. 

MaeGarthy (J, H.), The French Revolution. 4 vols. London, 1897. 

Martin (B. B. and C. M ), The Stones of Pans. 2 vols. London, 1900. 

Mathorez (J.), Histoire dela Formation de la Population Frangaise : Les Etrangers en 
France sous I’Ancleu Regime. 2 vols Pans, 1922. 

Moreton Macdonald (J. R ), A History of France. 3 vols. London, 1914. 

Mo't'rison (11.'), The French Constitution. London, 1930. 

Muirheadi?.)Mxd MonmarcheQU.), Paris and its Environs (The Blue Guides). London, 
1921.— North-Eastern France (The Blue Guid^^s). London, 1930.— The French Alps (The 
Blue Guides). London, 1928. — Brittany (The Blue Guides). London, 1925. — Normandy 
(The Blue Guides). London, 2nd Edition, 1929 —Southern France (The Blue Guides). 
London, 1925.— North-Western France (The Blue Guides) London, 1926. 

Oghum (W. F.) and Jagi (W.), Economic Development of Post-War France. New 
York and London, 1929 

Ollivicr (B.). L' Empire Liberal, 17 vols. Pans, 1897-1909 

Petit (L.), Histoire des Finances Ext^rlenres de la France. Paris, 1929. 

Phillips (C. S ), The Church in France, 1789-1848. London, 1929. 

PhilUfiHon (Coleman), Alsace-Lorraine : Past. Present, and Future. London, 1918. 
Ptnon(R.). Histoire Diplomatique, 1615-1928. Paris, 1929. 

Poincare (Raymond), How France is Governed. Popular edition. London, 1915. 
Putnam (Ruth), Alsace and Lorraine (58 B.O. -1871 A.D.). London, 1916. 

Bambaud (A. N ), Histoire de la Civilisation contemporaine en France. 6th ed. 
Paris, 1901. 

llecIu#(Elis6e), La France. Vol. II. of ‘Nouvello g^ographie universelle.’ 2nd ed, Paris, 
1885. 

Rfcouly (R.), La Troiseme R6publique. Paris, 1927. 

Renard (L.), Carnet de Tofflcier de marine. Pans. (Annual.) 

Boncihre (0 de la), Histoire de la Marine Frangaise. 2 vols. Paris, 1900 
Sabatier (P ) A Propos de la Separation des Eglises et de I’Etat. Paris, 1906. Also 
English Translation. London, 1906 —France To-day : Its Religious Onentation. London, 
1918. 

Saillens (B.), Facts about France. London, 1918. — Toute la Prance. Paris, 1925. 
Seignobot (C.), Histoire politique de TEurope Contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. 
Trans. 2 vols. London, 1900.] 

Sait (Edward M.), Government and Politics in France. London, 1921. 

Schefer (G'-ristian), D’une Guerre h I’Antre. Pans, 1920. 

Sedgwick (H D.), France. A Short History of its Politics, Literature and Art from 
Earliest Times to the Present. London, 1931. 

StegSried (A.), France; A Study in Nationality. London, 1930.— Tableau des Partis de 
Prance Paris, 1930. 

Simond (E,), Histoire de la Troisi^me Bdpublique de 1899 h 1906 ; Pr^sidence de M. 
Loubet. Parish 1922. 

Soifau(R. H.), French Parties and Politics. New edition. London, 1930. 

Speed (Maude), Through Central France to the Pyrenees London, 1924. 

Taride (A.), Nouveau Guide Taride. Les Routes de France. Paris, 1921. 

Th4ry (E.), Consequences ^conomiques de la Guerre pour la France. Paris, 1922. 

Thiers (L. A.), History of the French Revolution. Eng. Trans. 5 vols. London, 
1895.— History of the Consulate and Empire under Napoleon. Eng. Trans. 12 vols. 
London 1898-4 

Jhlley (A.), Modern France: A Companion to French Studies. Cambridge, 1922, — 
Medieval France : A Companion to French Studies. Cambridge, 1928, 

Tripier (L.), Les Codes frangais. 42 Edition. Paris, 1892. 
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Ungern- Sternberg (R. von), Grandzuge der Franzosischen Volks wirtschaft. Franken- 
stein. 1927. 

Van Dyke (Paul), The Story of France. London, 1928. 

Viollet(P.)f Histoire des Institutions politiques et administratives de la France, 2 vols, 
Paris, 1898 

Welter (G.), La France Economlque D’Aujourd’hui Paris, 1927 

IVoolsey, jun. (T. 8,), French Forests and Forestry. New York and London, 1918. 

Zevah (A.), Histoire de la Troisi^rne B6publique. Pans, 1926, 


ANDOEBA. 

The independence of the valleys of Andorra was of Carlovingian origin. Their 
political status was regulated by the Pariageoi 1278, according to which they 
were placed under the joint suzerainty of the head of the French state and of 
the Spanish Bishop of Urgel. The country consists of gorges, narrow valleys 
and defiles, surrounded by high mountain peaks of the Eastern Pyrenees. Its 
maximum length is 17 miles, and its width 18 miles ; it has an area of 191 
square miles and a population of 6,231, scattered in 6 villages. The surface 
of the country is rough and irregular, with an altitude varying between 6,662 
and 10,171 feet. It is governed by a council of twenty-four members elected 
for four years by the heads of families in each of the six parishes. Half of the 
council is re-elected every two years. The council nominates a First Syndic 
{Syndic g4n4ral des ValUes) to preside over its deliberations ; in the First 
Syndic is vested the executive power. A Second Syndic is also nominated 
as deputy of the First Syndic. The judicial power is exercised in civil matters 
in the first instance by 2 civil judges (Bayles) appointed by the Bishop and by 
France respectively. There is a Court of Appeal and also a Supreme Court of 
Andorra at Perpignan. This, and the Ecclesiastical Court of the Bishop, are the 
highest appeal courts. For criminal suits two magistrates [le Viguier de France 
and le Viguier Episcopal) preside over a criminal court at Andorra-la-Vieille. 
The valleys of Andorra pay an annual due of 960 francs to France and 460 
pesetas to the Bishop. A permanent delegate, the Prefect of the Pyrenees 
Orientales, moreover, has charge of the interests of France and his depart- 
ment controls the public services established by France, such as education, 
posts and telegraphs. A good road runs from Urgel to Andorra, and 
from there to Encamp. Catalan is the language spoken Education is in a 
backward state. French and Spanish currency are both in use. 

The guide-books for Spain. Bladi (J. F.), Etudes g^ographiques sur la 
Vall6e d'Andorre. Paris, 1876. ArTiau (J.), El Pallas y Andorra. Barcelona, 1898. 

Brutailt, La Coutunie de Andorre, Paris. i/€mnf/( Robert), The President’s Hat. London, 
1926. Johnson (V. W.), Two Quaint Republics, Andorra and San Marino. Boston, 1918. 
Leary (L. G.), Andorra, The Hidden Republic. London, 1912. Newman (B ), Round about 
Andorra. London, 1928. Seott O'Connor (V. C.), Travels in the Pyrenees. London, 
1918. Spender (H.), Through the High Pyrenees. London, 1898. Le Guide Bleu des 
Pyr6n6es, Paris, 

Colonies and Dependencies. 

The colonies and dependencies of France (including Algeria and Tunis) 
have an area which is given officially as about 10,256,510 sq. kilometres, or 
3,968,626 square miles, with a population of 59,474,000. Algeria, however, 
is under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interior, and Tunis and 
Morocco are attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. For Syria and 
Cameroon France holds mandates under the League of Nations. The 
administration of the colonies is directed or controlled by the Ministry 
of the Colonies, which was organised as a separate department in 1894. 
Most of them enjoy some measure of self-government and have elective 
councils to assist the governor. The older colonies have also direct repre- 
sentation in the French legislature, Reunion, Martinique and Guadeloupe 
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sending each a senator and two deputies, French India a senator and a 
deputy, Senegal, Guiana, and Cochin-China each a deputy; while most of 
the others are represented on the ‘Conseil Sup^rieur des Colonies.’ This 
council consists of the senators and deputies of colonies, delegates from other 
colonies, and officials and other persons appointed on account of their special 
knowledge or qualifications. Some only of the colonies have a revenue suffi- 
cient for the cost of administration. In 1930, France is to spend on the 
colonial service 515,242,060 francs. 

The area and population of the colonial domain of France are as follows : 


- 

Year of 
Acquisition 

Area in 
Square Miles 

Population 

In Asia : — 









India . 






1670 

196 

290,460 

Annam 






1884 

39,758 

6,581,000 

Cambodia . 






1802 

67,550 

2,636,000 

Cochm-Cbina . 






1861 

26,476 

4,118,000 

Ton king . 






1884 

40.530 

7,402,000 

Laos . 






1892 

82,604 

855,000 

Syria i 

In Africa 






1922 

60 000 

2,191,000 

Algeria 






1830-1902 

222,180 

6,066,865 

Tunis 






1881 

48,300 

2,159,708 

S6n6gal 






1637-1889 

74,112 

1,358,439 

French Sudan i 






1893 

SCO 331 

2,639,982 

Upper Volta } 






142,820 

3,240,147 

Guinea 






1843 

89,436 

2,220,464 

Ivory Coast 






1843 

121,590 

1,814,679 

Dahomey . 






1893 

41,802 

980;000 

Mauntania 






1893 

154,400 

289,184 

Niger 






1912 

463,200 

1,219,000 

Equatorial Africa 






1884 

975,636 

3,130,000 

Cameroon i 






1919 

166,489 

1,878,688 

Togo 1 






1919 

21,898 

970 

742,728 

Reunion . 






1649 

187,000 

Madagascar 






1643-1896 

241,094 

790 

3,743,642 

Mayotte . 






1843 

12,600 

Somali Coast . 






1864 

6,790 

86,000 

In America : — 









St. Pierre and Miquelon 





1635 

03 

4,030 

Guadeloupe 






1634 

688 

210,000 

Martinique 






1635 

385 

228,000 

47,841 

Guiana 






1626 

34,740 

In Oceania:'— 









New Caledonia and Dependencies . 

, 

1864-1887 

8,548 

52,000 

Tahiti, &c. 




• 

• 

1841-1881 

1,520 

85,900 


1 Held under a mandate of the League of Nations 2 Including Mayotte. 

A large area of Morocco is under France as a Protectorate. See Morocco. 


Books of Beference concerning the French Colonies generally 

L’Annuaire Oolonial. Annual. Paris. 

Annuaire du MinisUre des Colonies. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel du Coinit6 de I’Afrique Prangaise et du Corait6 du Maroc Paris. 
Bulletin mensuel du Comity de I'Asie Frangaise. Paris. 

Bulletin mensuel du Comite de I’Oceanie Frangaise. Paris. 

Budget vote des depenses du Ministere des Colonies. Annual. Paris. 

Oompte ddfinitif des d^penses du MinisUre des Colonies. Annual. Pans. 

D^pfiche Ooloniale. Weekly. Paris, 

Bulletin de I’Agence Q^n^rale des Colonies. (Published at least once a month.) Paris, 
Le Domaine Colonial Frangais. 4 vols. Paris, 1980. 
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Statistiques coloniales. Oommerca, 2 vole. ; Navigation, 1 vol. Finance, 1 vol. 
Annual. Pans. 

Btauregard (V.), L’ Empire Colonial de Prance. Paris, 1924. 

Duchene (Albert), La Politique ooloniale dela Prance Paris, 1928. 

Pranfoi«(G.), and Mariol (H,), Legislation Goloniale. Paris, 1929. 

Oirault (A.)t Pnncipesde Colonisation et de Legislation coloniale. Pans, 1896.— The 
Colonial Policy of France. Oxford, 1917. 

Hardy (G ), Histoire de la colonisation franfAise. Paris, 1928.— Geographic de la 
France ext6rieure. Paris, 1928. 

Hanotaux (G.), L’ Empire colonial francais. Pans, 1929 
Homber(j(0 ), La France des cinq parties du moiide Paris, 1927. 
loanne (P.), Dictionnaire geograpblque et administratlf dela France et de ses Colonics. 
Pans. 1895, et seq, 

Laurent (G.), La Prance et ses Colonies . Paris, 1929. 

’ Le Domaine Colonial Franqais, 4 vols. Editions du Cygne. Paiis, 1929. 

Lop (S. F.), Les Ressources du Dumaine Colonial de la France. Paris, 1924. 

Hanoi (Henri), La Chronologie coloniale. Paris, 1922,— Abreg6 de legislation 
coloniale. Pans, 1926, 

Meggli (A.), Le Domaine colonial de la Prance. Ses ressourccs et ses besoins. Paris, 
1922. 

Perret (R.), La Oeographie de Terre-Neuve. Paris, 1913. 

RoberU (S. H.), A History of French Colonial Policy [1870-1925] 2 vols. London, 1929. 

Sarraut (A,), La Mise en Valeur des Colonies Frangaises Pans, 1923 

Zay (F.), Histoire inondtaire des Colonies Frangaises. 2nd edition. Paris, 1905. 


ASIA. 


FEENCH INDIA. 


The chief French possession in India is Pondicherry. It was founded by 
the French in 1674, taken by the Dutch in 1693, and restored in 1699. The 
English took it in 1761, restored it in 1766, re-took it in 1778, restored it 
a second time in 1785 ; re-took it a third time in 1793, and restored it in 1814. 

As established by the treaties of 1814, and 1815, the French possessions 
in India consist of five separate colonies, which cover an aggregate of 60,803 
hectares (about 196 square miles), and had on January 1, 1930, the following 
estimated populations : — 


Tondichdry . 47,678 
Oulgaret . 24,799 
Villenour . 20,916 
Tiroubouvand . 24,802 
Bahour . . 20,093 

Nettapacom . 16,838 


Moddliarpeth . 14,230 
Ariancoupom . 16,623 
^Karikal . , 17,195 

Tirnoular . 9,810 

Grande Aldee , 7,657 
Neravy . . 10,356 


Nedounkadou . 7,863 

Cotchdry. . 6,919 

Chandernagor . 26,397 

Mahe . . 12,113 

Yanaon . . 4,757 

Total . 288^646 


In 1930, the population of the Provinces was as follows: — Pondichdry, 
185,479 ; Karikal, 59,800 ; Chandernagor, 26,397 ; Mahd, 12,113 ; Yanaon, 
4,767. 

The colonies are divided into five cUpendances (the chief towns of which 
are marked witli an asterisk in the above table) and seventeen communes, 
having municipal institutions. There is also an elective general council. The 
Governor of the colonies resides at Pondichdry. The colonies are represented 
in the Parliament at Pans by one senator and one deputy. At Pondichdry 
the birth-rate in 1929, was 3*12 per cent, for Europeans and mixed, 
and 4*09 per cent, for Indians; and the death-rate 1*92 per cent, for 
Europeans and mixed, and 3*30 per cent, for Indians. Tnere were in 
1929, 59 primary schools and 3 colleges, all maintained by the Govern- 
ment, with 316 teachers and* 10,922 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (budget, 1980) 2,811,825 rupees. The principal crops 
are paddy, rice, manioc, ground-nuts. On December 31, 1929, there 
were 65,173 cattle, 35,215 sheep, and 85,848 goats. There are at 
Pondichdry 3 cotton mills, and at Chandernagor 1 jute mill ; the cotton 
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mills have, in all, 1,336 looms and 72,067 spindles, employing 8,246 
persons. There are also at work a few oil presses for ground-nuts, and 
one ice factory. At the ports of Pondich^ry, Karikal, Mah6, and Yanaon 
in 1929, the imports amounted to 8,748,000 rupees, and the exports to 
30,110,000 rupees. At these four ports in 1929, 305 vessels entered and 
cleared. Railway open, 43 miles, Pondich4ry to Villapuram, and Peralam to 
Karikal. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

Central Government. 

Governor^GeiieraL — Pierre Pasquier (August 22, 1928). 

Secretary General, — M. GrafFeuil (November 4, 1928). 

French Indo-China, with an area of about 285,000 square miles and a 
population, in 1926, of 20,700,000, of whom 33,000 were European (including 
military forces), consists of 5 States : the Colony of Cochin-China, the Pro* 
tectorates of Annam, Cambodia (including the territory around Battambang 
ceded by Siam in 1907), Tonking and Laos; and Kwang-Chau-Wan, 
leased from China. The whole country is under a Governor-General, 
assisted by a Secretary-General, and each of the States has at its head an 
official bearing the title of Resident-Superior, except in the case of Cochin- 
China, which, being a direct French Colony while the others are only 
Protectorates, has a Governor at its head. There is a Grand Council for 
Economic Affairs and a Government Council for the whole of Indo-China and 
a Grand Council for Economic Allairs for each of the States. 

In Cochin-China justice is administered by French magistrates for both 
Europeans and natives, but in the Protectorates there are native tribunals for 
matters affecting natives, and French courts for matters affecting Europeans. 
From the native tribunals there is an appeal to courts at Saigon and Hanoi. 
In these appeal courts European judges, in matters affecting natives, are 
assisted by Aunamite mandarins. 

There is a common budget for the whole of Indo-China, and also a 
separate budget for each of the States. The Provinces, in Cochin-China only, 
have also their budget, as have the municipalities. The general budget is 
supported by receipts from customs. Government monopolies, indirect con- 
tributions, posts, telegraphs, and railways in all the countries of the union, 
and besides maintaining these, provides for military and judicial services, 
public works, and other matters relating to the whole of the union. For 
1930 the revenue and expenditure of the general budget balanced at 
102,616,000 piastres. The outstanding debt of Indo-China on January 1, 
1929, amounted to 367,280,000 francs. 

The military force consists of two divisions and an independent brigade. 
The naval force comprises 3 sloops, 2 gun-boats, and 8 surveying vessels. 

Indo-China is divided into three main economic areas : — (1) The territory 
tributary to Saigon (Cochin China, Cambodia, Southern Laos, and Annam 
South of Cape Varella), which, apart from the fisheries on the Coast and 
the interior fakes, is almost entirely agricultural, being one of the great rice 
regions of the world. (2) The region tributary to Haifong (Tonking and the 
three northern districts of Annam), which is devoted to agriculture, mining 
and manufacture. (3) Central Annam (the region between Porte d’Annam 
and Cape Varella), with Tourane as the principal port, which is mainly 
agricultural, but is not a great rice-growing district ; its main exports are 
cinnamon, sugar and tea. The minerals of Indo-China are coal, phosphates, 
rinc, antimony, tin, wolfram, graphite and lead. 
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In 1887, the French possessions in Indo-China, including Annam, Tonking, 
Cochin* China and Cambodia, were united into a Customs Union. In 1928, the 
total imports amounted to 2,598,251,000 francs, and exports to 2,938,432,000 
francs. The chief export is rice, 111,000 tons in 1928, and 178,000 tons in 1927. 
Other exports are rubber, fish, coal, pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zinc and tin 
ore. The principal imports are cotton and silk tissues, metal goods, kerosene 
and motor cars. 

In 1930, the imports into Great Britain from Indo-China amounted to 
276,067^., and the exports from Great Britain, 397, 4 4 7/. 

There are 6,049 miles of colonial routes and 14,279 miles of local roads 
(1929). 

The principal railways are from Saigon to Mytho(43J miles) ; from Hanoi 
to Nacham(lll miles); from Hanoi to Tourane (497 miles); from Saigon 
to Khanh-Hoa (264 miles); from Haiphong to Yunanfou (534 miles) ; and 
from Tourcham to Dalat (38i miles). Total length of line, two-thirds 
Government, at end of 1928, 1,488 miles. There were 414 principal post 
offices and more than 700 rural post offices (1929). 

The Bank of Indo-China, with an authorised capital of 72 million francs 
and reserve and redemption funds amounting to eighty million francs, is the 
principal banking institution of Indo-China. It is above all a bank of issue. 
This privilege expired in 1920, but has since been renewed from year to year 
pending the fixing by the French parliament of conditions on which it could 
be renewed for a further fifty years. For French Indo-China there is a 
coinage of silver pieces, piastres, ^-piastres, and -piastres; the piastre 
(since 1895) weighs 27 grams, and the fractional coins in proportion ; the 
piastre is *900 fine, but the and ^V-piastre (since 1921) only *680 fine. The 
piastre is now worth about 19Jd. There is a bronze coin equal to the 100th 
part of a piastre, and a nickel coin equal to the twentieth part of a piastre. 
On December 81, 1929, the total circulation of paper cun ency was 146,200,000 
piastres, while the metallic reserve of the Bank of Indo-China was 45,000,000 
piastres. 

According to a decree of May 31, 1930, the piastre was legally established 
on a gold basis, the rate of stabilisation being 10 francs s= 1 piastre. The 
piastre will have a gold content of 655 milligrams (10 ’0308 grains) of fine gold 
and will be 900 fine. 

British Consul-General at Saigon, — F. G. Gorton. 

British Vice-Consul at Haiphong, — A, Mercadicr. 


States and Pkoteotorates. 

Cochin-China. 

The area of French Cochin-China is estimated at 26,476 square miles. 
The whole is divided into 21 provinces. The towns of Saigon and Cholon 
have been formed into municipalities. The Colonial Council contains 24 
members. The colony is represented in France by one deputy. The popu- 
lation consists mainly of Annamites, Cambodians, Mois, Chams, Chinese, 
and a few Indians, Malays, Tagals, and foreigners. In 1929, the total 
population was put at 4,392,886, of whom 16,462 were French and 733 
European foreigners (excluding the military forces). Saigon had, in 1929, a 
population of 123,890, of whom 12,100 were French and 582 other Europeans, 
exclusive of 8,066 troops ; the town of Cholon has 193,400 inhabitants, 
of whom 691 were Europeans and about 98,000 Chinese. There are about 
1,584 schools, with 8,935 teachers, and 170,275 pupils. 

The total area is put at about 6,720,986 hectares (14,137,066 acres) of which 
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2,113,024 hectares (5,221,727 acres) are cultivated (1929). The chief culture 
is rice, to which 5,382,964 acres were devoted in 1929. The production of 
rice in 1929 was 2,164,249 metric tons, or about 38 per cent, of the total crop 
of the whole of Indo-Ohina. Other crops are maize, beans, sweet potatoes, 
earth-nuts, cotton, rubber, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, coco-nuts, betel-nuts, 
pepper, oranges, bananas, etc. The farm animals in 1929, comprised 10,701 
horses, 422,921 buffaloes, 576,546 pigs, 3,197 sheep and goats. 

River and coast fishing is actively carried on ; the fishery products are 
valued at 3, 000,000 francs yearly. There are 1 9 rice mills in Saigon and Cholon, 
turning out 3,780 tons of rice a day. In these towns are also 4 saw-mills, 
6 soap factories, and a varnish factory. Commerce is mostly in the hands of 
Europeans and Chinese, but about 22,000 Annamites are small traders. The 
chief exports in 1929 were rice (1,242,532 metric tons), fish (29,928 metric 
tons), fat and fish oil (2,936 metric tons), pepper (4,096 metric tons), cotton 
(1,078 metric tons), copra (12,514 metric tons), silk (32,191 kilograms), 
shrimps (1,234 metric tons), isinglass (32 metric tons), hides (1,936 metric 
tons), cardamoms (122 metric tons). The cultivation of rubber is increasing. 
In 1928, exports amounted to 9,698 metric tons, and in 1929, 10,166 metric 
tons. During 1929, 859 steamers of 2,106,231 tons entered at the port of 
Saigon, of which 122 of 238,563 tons were British, and 334 of 1,143,497 
tons French. The vessels of the Messageries- Mari times and of tlie Chargeurs- 
R^unis Companies visit Saigon regularly. There is also constant com- 
munication with Hong Kong and Singapore by British vessels. (For rail- 
ways see Indo-China.) At Saigon there are 7 banks or bank-agencies. The 
total exports in 1929 amounted to 2,426,842,000 francs, and imports to 
2,301,020,000 francs. 

In 1929, the local budget balanced at 22,513,626 piastres. 

Annam. 

French intervention in the affairs of Annam, which began as early as 1787, 
was terminated by a treaty, signed on June 6, 1884, and ratified at Hue on 
February 23, 1886, by which a French protectorate has been established over 
Annam, The King Bao-Bai succeeded to the throne on November 6, 1925, 
During his minority, the Government is in the hands of a Regency Council. 
The King governs the country, assisted by a Council of Ministers, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the French Government, represented by a Resident 
Superieur. A Chamber of representatives of the people was established in 
1926. The ports of Tourano and Qui-Nhon are opened to European com- 
merce, and tne customs revenue conceded to France ; French troops occupy 
part of the citadel (called Mang-Ca) of Hu^, the capital (population in 
1929, 45,000). Province of Binh-Dinh had 645,000 inhabitants in 1929. 
Annamite functionaries, under the control of the French Government, 
administer all the internal affairs of Annam. The area of the protectorate 
is about 39,768 square miles, with a population in 1929, of 6,425,000. 
There were 3,669 Europeans, 526,138 Mols, 9,800 Chinese, and 266 Japanese 
and Indians. The population is Annamite in the towns and along 
the coast, and consists of various tribes of Mois in the hilly tracts. At 
the end of 1920 the official schools of Annam were reorganised and 
placed under the direct control of the French Protectorate. There were 
in 1930, 764 preparatory schools with 29,797 pupils ; 122 elementary schools 
with 10,647 pupils; 67 secondary schools with 14,613 pupils; one higher 
secondary school for boys at Hue, with 608 pupils, one at Vinh wdth 518 
pupils and one at Quinhon with 398 pupils ; one higher secondary school 
for native girls at DOug-Khanh with 618 pupils ; one professional school 
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with 206 pupils ; one normal school for boys, and one for girls, both at 
Hu4. Local budget, 1930, balanced at 11,048,300 piastres. The Phanrang 
river has been utilised to irrigate about 10,000 acres, and similar works, on a 
smaller scale, have been carried out in Central Annam. Rice is the 
most important product. Others are cotton, maize, and other cereals, the 
areca nut, mulberry, cinnamon, tobacco, sugar, betel, manioc, bamboo ; 
excellent timber abounds, also caoutchouc, cardamoms, coffee, dye, and 
medicinal plants. Raw silk is produced. There are about 804,000 head 
of cattle in Annam, and cattle rearing is of some importance. There 
are copper, zinc, and gold in the province of Quang-nam ; the mines are 
worked by natives. An important seam of haematite iron is worked about 
9 kilometres from Thanhhoa. At Nongson, near Tourane, coal mines are 
worked. In North, Central, and Southern Annam there are salt works. 
Imports in 1927, 84,049,402 francs; exports, 88,325,936 francs. The chief 
imports are cotton-yarn, cottons, tea, petroleum, paper goods, and tobacco ; 
chief exports, sugar, rice, cotton and silk tissues, cinnamon, tea, and paper. 
In 1929, 235 French ships of 524,667 tons, 42 Chinese of 31,397 tons, and 
27 ships (30,874 tons) of other nationalities cleared the port of Tourane, the 
total tonnage being 686,838 tons. The number of native junks entering 
the port were 3,331, of a tonnage of 25,310. 

Cambodia. 

Cambodia is bounded on the south by Cochin China, on the east by 
Annam, on the north by Laos and Siam, on the west by Siam, and on the 
south-west by the Gulf of Siam. 

Area, 67,650 square miles ; population according to the census of 1929 : 
2,611,349, of whom 2,004 were Europeans (including the military forces), 
156,277 Chinese, 2,234,055 Cambodians, Sino-Cambodians, Malayans, and 
Laotians, and 219,013 of various races. The present King, Sisowath- 
monivong, succeeded his late father, Sisowatb, on August 9, 1927, and 
was crowued on July 22, 1928. The country is divided into 14 provinces. 
The four chief towns are PhnOm-Penh (population 83,079), the capital of 
the territory, located at the crossing of Tonl4*Sap and Mekong rivers, 
Battambang, 180 miles further noith-west, Kampot (92 miles from 
the capital), a seaport on the Gulf of Siam, but not accessible for sea- 
going vessels, and Kompong-Oham. The budget for 1931, balanced at 
11,434,020 piastres, including a sum of 728,000 piastres allowed for the civil 
list of the king and princes. There are (1930) 133 French schools, besides 
one college and one professional school, and a school of Applied Arts. Total 
number of pupils in attendance was (1930) 11,252 Cambodian, Annamite 
and Chinese. 

The soil is fertile, but only a part of it is under cultivation (2,160,000 
acres) owing to shortage of labour. The chief product of Cambodia is rice 
which is exported by way of Cholon where the rice is milled, and Saigon 
where it is shipped. Amongst the other products are tobacco, kapok, cotton, 
pepper, indigo, coffee, palm sugar and rubber and silk. Pepper is especially 
grown in the country of Kampot, the production in 1928 was 3,500 metric 
tons. Cotton growing is extending ; the production of ginned cotton is esti- 
mated at 1,600 tons, the whole of which is exported. Cattle breeding is a 
flourishing native industry, especially between Phu6m-Penh and Manila. 
Other native industries are ; weaving of silk and cotton, pottery and 
making of rush mats. There is a cotton-ginning mill at Ksach-Kaadal, 
and another at Chhak-Augr6, both near PhnOm-Penh, a silk factory, several 
iron foundries, rice-mills, and saw-mills at Phn6m-Penh, but not very 
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important. Valuable forests cover an area of about 10,000,000 acres. Iron 
ore, limestone, phosphate and sapphire are the principal minerals, but not 
worked very extensively. The overflow of the Mekong river fills up the 
Great Lake, which occupies the middle of Western Cambodia. With the 
low-water season the lake slowly empties and leaves innumerable ponds on 
the ground it covered during the high-water season. These ponds are filled 
with an enormous quantity of fish suitable for salting and smoking. This 
is the principal native industry. The external trade is carried on mostly 
through Saigon in Cochin-China. Imports in 1929: 64,665,000 francs; 
exports, 14,722,000 francs. The imports comprise salt, wine, textiles, 
chemicals ; the exports comprise rice, salted fish, pepper, maize, cotton, 
tobacco, fish-oil, paJm-sugar, sticklac, kapok, wood, resin, hides, and cattle. 
This last trade is carried between phn6m-Penh and Manila. 

Cambodia possesses two litt.e sea-harbours, Kep and R^am, both on the 
Gull of Siam and connected to Bangkok and Saigon by the steamers of 
the “v^iam Steam Navigation Company,’* and the “ St4. des AfFr^teurs 
Indochinois.” Total tonnage of the dififercnt little steamers and junks that 
enter and clear out the different ports of Cambodia is about 1,000,000 metric 
tons per year. The Mekong and the Great Lake, with their afiluents, give 
a total of 876 miles of waterways, of which about 370 are not navigable 
to launches during the low- water season. Sea-going steamers can easily 
reach Phn6ni-Penh, which has good quays and embankments 

Cambodia possessed in 1930, 1,430 miles of good metalled roads and 
nearly 188 miles of unmetalled roads and 50 miles of roads in course of 
construorion. The chief roads are from Saigon to the Siamese frontier, vi& 
Phiidra-Peuh and Battambang, from PhnOm-Penh to the Gulf of Siam, from 
Saigon to Kratie, and from Phnom-Penh to Angkor vi^ Kompong-Thom. A 
railway is in course of construction between Phnom-Penh and Battambang. 

Of all the countries of the Far East, Cambodia is am«»ng the richest in 
ancient monuments. The rums of Angkor are specially famous. 

Tonking, 

This territory, brought under France’s protectorate in 1884, has an area 
of 40,630 square miles, and is divided into 23 provinces, and 4 military 
territories, with 10,885 villages and a population in 1926 of 7,401,912, of 
whom 9,143 weie Europeans (exclusive of military forces). The King of 
Annam was formerly represented in Tonking by a viceroy, but, in July, 
1897, he consented to the suppression of the viceroyalty and the creation 
of a French residency in its place. Chief town Hanoi, a fine and large 
modern town, with a population of about 129,608 in 1929. This town on 
J anuary 1,1902, became the capital of Indo-China. instead of Saigon. In 1 930, 
there were 13 native primary hchools (5,770 })Upils), 2 native normal colleges 
(467 students), 1 native college (714 students), 1 school of a}»plied arts (282 
students), 1 French primary school for gnls (226 pupils), 2 French High 
Schools (696 pupils), and 1 Fiench Ly(Ae (600 pupils). Tlie University of 
Jiido-China was organised in 1917, and contains 10 faculties. Theie were 
in 1930, 515 students. The local budget for 1930 balanced at 20,328,096 
piastres. The chief crop is rice (total exports 1929, 223,000 tons valued at 
28,990,000 piastres) exported mostly to Hong Kong. Other products are 
maize, arrow -root, sugar-cane, coflee, tea, various fruit trees, and tobacco. 
A large quantity of raw silk is produced annual most of which is used 
in native weaving and the remainder exported. There are rich limestone 
quarries, calamine and tin mines, and also rich hard coal beds. 

Imports in 1929, 582,955,000 piastres ; exports, 687,638,000 piastres. 

r F 2 
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Chief imports are metal tools and machinery, yam and tissues, beverages ; 
chief exports, rice, maize, and animal products. The principal port is 
Haiphong, which is visited regularly by the steamers of three French lines. 


The Laos territory, under French protectorate since 1893, is estimated to 
contain 103,000 square miles, and in 1929, there were nearly one million 
inhabitants. The capital is Vientiane. In the country there is a protected 
state, Luang Prabang, which has a capital of the same name, the residence 
of the King, who is assisted in his government by a French Administrator. 
The soil is fertile, producing rice (average output about 600,000 tons 
annually), cotton, inaigo, tobacco and fruits, and bearing teak forests, 
from which the logs are now floated down the Mekong to Saigon. 
Gold, tin, lead and precious stones are found, and concessions have 
been granted to several French mining companies. It can be entered by 
the Mekong, which is barred at Khone by rapids, and by two new roads 
from Vinh to Thakhek and from Quang Tri to Savannakhet. A railway, 
four miles in length, has been constructed across Khone island, and by 
means of it several steam launches have been transported to the upper 
waters, where they now ply. A telegraph line connects Hue in Annam with 
the towns on the Mekong, and these with Saigon and Hanoi. The local 
budget for 1930, balanced at 4,298,580 piastres. 


In 1900, the territory of Kw&ng Chau WaU on the coast of China, leased 
from China in 1898, and increased in 1899, by the addition of 2 islands in 
the bay, was placed under the authority of the Governor-General of Indo- 
China. ^ The territory has been divided into 3 administrative circumscrip- 
tions, including 2 Municipalities (Fort-Bayard, the seat of the local 
Administration, and Tchekham, a commercial centre), but the Chinese 
communal organisation is maintained. Its area is about 1 90 square miles 
and its population 250,000. The imports are chiefly cotton yarns, petro- 
leum, matches, refined sugar, cunao (for tinctorial purposes) ; the exports 
are straw sacks, swine, cattle, brown sugar, and ground-nuts. Imports in 
1929, 8,900,000 piastres; exports, 7,250,480 piastres. The port is free. 
The territory is regularly visited by the vessels of French, Portuguese and 
Chinese companies; in 1929, 201 vessels of 260,000 tons entered. The 
local budget for 1930 balanced at 717,000 piastres. 

Books of Beference on French Asia. 

Annualre Statistique de ITndo-Chine. (First Volume, 1918-22.) Hanoi, 1027. 

Indo-Ohine Frangaise. Rapport General surles Statistlques des Douanes Annual Hanoi. 

Notice sur le Laos fran^ais [official]. Hanoi, 1900. 

Bulletin Economique de I’lndo-Chine. Bi-monthly. Hanoi. 

Annuaire Economique de I’lndo-Chme. 

Alalbert (J.), Les destinies de I’Indo-Chine. Pans, 1909. 

Atlas de I’lndochine (Service G6ographique). Paris, 1920. 

Afinonier (E.), Le Cambodge. 8 vols. Pails, 1900-04. 

BaucUsson (Henry), Indo-Cnina and its Primitive Peoples. London, 1919. 

Beerzki (P. J. de), Angkor : Ruins in Cambodia. London, 1928. 

P€r»ard(F.), Indo-Chine. Paris, 1901. 

BotU (P.), L'Inde et le ProbWme Indien. Paris, 1901. 

Bonhoure (B.), I’lndo-Chine. Paris, 1900. 

Brthion (A.), Bibliographie des voyages dans I'lndo-chlne Frangaise du IX® au XIX* 
siftcle. Saigon, 1910 

Brenier, Essai d'Atlas Statistique de I’lndochine. Hanoi, 1914 

Candee (H. C.), Angkor the Magnificent, the Wonder City of Ancient Cambodia. 
London, 1925 

Ohailley-Bert (J.), La Colonisation de I'lndo-Ohlne. Paris, 1892. [English Trans- 
lation. London, 1894.} 
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Coito'cZ (P.), Cambodge et Cambodgiens: Metamorphose du Royaume Khmer par une 
Methode FraiiQaise de Protectorat. Paris, 1926. 

Commaille, Guide aux ruines d’Angkor. Paris, 1912. 

Cordier (H ), Bibliotheca Indosinica. Paris, 1912-1915 
Downer (?.), L'lndo-Chiiie Frangaise. Pans, 1915. 

Dupouy (Q.), Etudes Mineralogiques de Vlndo-Chiue franQaise, Paris, 1913. 

Dupuu (J.), Le Tong-km et Tlntervention frangaise. Pans, 1897. 

Dussault (L.), Contribution a I'Btude G^ologique de la Feuille de Van Yen. Tonkin, 
1929. 

Bberhardt (P. R ), Guide de I'Annam. Paris, 1914. 

Oosseltn (Capt.), Le Laos et le Protectorat frangais. Paris, 1900.— L’Erapire d Annam. 
Pans, 1904. 

Oowdon (H.), Guide aux ruines d’Angkor. Saigon, 1912. 
ffepp(M.)f L’frnmense Indo-Chine. Paris, 1928. 

Hervey (II ), Travels in Indo-China. London, 1928 
Jottrand (M and Mine.), Indo-Chme et Japon. Pans, 1908 

lagrillUre-Beauelerc (Eug ), A travers I’lndo-Chme, Cochmchine, Gamboge, Annam. 
Tonkin, Laos. Pans, 1900. 

LagonquUre (E L. de), Inventaire descriptif des monuments du Gamboge. Publica- 
tions de I’Ecole Fran^aise d’ Extreme-Orient. Pans, 1907. 

Madrolle (0.), Indo-Chine, Indes, Siam (Guide-books). 2nd edition. Paris, 1916.— 
Indo-Chine dn Nord . Tonkin, Annam, Ijaos. 2nd edition. Paris, 1925. 

MngnafirtZ (Captain), L’indo-Chine Frangaise Paris, 1910. 

Maitre(K.), Les regions Moi du Sud Indo-Chinois. Pans, 1909.— Les Jungles Moi. 
Paris, 1919. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.), History of the French in India London, 1893. 

Maspero (G.), Un Empire Colonial Frangais. L’Tndochine. Paris and Brussels, 1929. 
Mayhon{k,\ Historic d’ Annam, 1592-1920. Pans, 1920. 

BatU (P ), Hinterland Moi. Paris, 1906. 

Reinaeh (L de), Le Laos. 2 vola. Pans, 1901. 

Robequain (C.), Le Thanh Hoa : 6tude geographique d’une province annamite. (Publi- 
cations de I’Ecole Pramjatse d’Extr^me Orient, Vols. xxiii. and xxiv.) Paris and Brussels, 
1929. Two parts. 

Hondet-Saint (M.), Choses de I’Indo-Chine Contemporaine. Paris, 1919 
Huseier (H,), Histoire Sommaire du Royaume de Oambodge. Saigon, 1916. 

Hustler (H ), et Brenier (H,), L’lndochine Frangaise Paris, 1910 
Wheatcroft (Rachel), Siam and Cambodia, in Pen and Pastel. London, 1928. 


MANDATED TEREITOEY IN ASIA: SYRIA AND 
LEBANON. 

Syria, formerly a province of Turkey-in-Asia, has been recognised as an 
independent State to be placed under a Mandatory Power. By decision of the 
Supreme Council of the Allied Powers at San Remo (April 25, 1920), France 
has been assi^ed the Mandate for Syria, which was confirmed by the 
League of Nations on July 24, 1922 (Declaration of London). 

High Commissioner. — M. Henri Ponsot (October 12, 1926). 

Area and Population, — Syria under the Mandate is bounded by the 
Mediterranean on the west, by Palestine on the south, by Mesopotamia on 
the east, and by Turkey on the north. 

For details of the frontier between Syria and Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
see the Statesman’s Year Book, 1928, p. 893. The frontier between 
Syria and Turkey (Nisibin-Jeziret ibn Omar), was settled by the Franco- 
Turkish agreement of June 22, 1929. 

The country was originally organised into 5 territories {itals\ but since 
January 1, 1925, two of these, viz. Damascus and Aleppo, were united to 
form the single State, now the Republic of Syria (Sanjaks^of Hama, Homs, 
Damascus, Hauran, Aleppo, Alexandretta and Deir ez Zor).* The remaining 
territories are those of Latakia, formerly the Alawiyya (Sanjaks of Latakia 
and Tartus); of Lebanon (Sanjaks of North Lebanon , Mount Lebanon, South 
Lebanon and Bekaa) ; of Jebel Druze (south of Hauran). The autonomous 
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Sanjak of Alexand^retta, set up January 1, 1925, is part of the Syrian 
Republic. 

THE Syrian Republic. — The Constitution of May 14, 1930, provides for 
a President, elected bv the Legislature for 5 years ; the Legislature itself is 
elected for 4 years. The capital is Damasnis. 

The Lebanese Republic, or Greater Lebanon, was proclaimed a State on 
September 1, 1920 It has the following frontiers — North, the Nahr-el- 
Kebir ; south, the frontier of Palestine ; west, the coast ; and east, the heights 
of Anti- Lebanon Beirut is the seat of the Government. 

The Government of Latakia was established on May 14, 1930. Capital, 
Latakia. 

The Goverment of Jebel Druzb has its seat at El Suweda. 

The total area of Syria subject to the French Mandate may be estimated 
at 60,000 square miles. The total population of this area in 1929 was 
2,331,622. The population of the 4 territories was as follows: — Syria, 
1,696,638 ; Lebanon, 862,618 (of whom 342,388 were Christians and 
292,247 Moslems); Alawiyya, 286,920; and Jebel Druze, 61,780. The 
bulk of the population of Syria is of Arabic origin, and Arabic is the 
prevailing language, with many dialectical varieties. But there is a large 
influx of foreign elements, including Turks, Turkomans, Kurds, Circassians, 
Armenians, Persians, Jews, and a certain number of Europeans. The 
principal towns are Damascus, population 193,912 ; Aleppo, 177,313 ; 
Beirut, 134,655 ; Homs, 52,792; Hama, 39,960; Tripolis, 37,260; Antioch, 
28,000; Latakia, 21,404; Alexandretta, 13,997 ; and Zahlah in Lebanon, 
20,985. There are no statistics of births and deaths. 

Religion and Education. — The population of Syria is composed 
mainly of Moslems, of whom there are 1,514,755. The majority are Sunni 
Moslems (1,076,816). The Druses number about 86,126, the Alawiyya 
227,930, and Ismailians 14,882. There have been Christians in Syria since 
the earliest times. They number at present 505,419, of whom 186,676 are 
Maronites, 66,762 Greek Catholics (Uniats), 7,805 Armenian Catholics 
(Uniats), 32,869 Armenians, 8,887 Protestants, 28,885 Gregorians, and 
151,326 belong to the Orthodox Church. There are also 16,626 Jews. There 
are now one Orthodox, one Gregorian Armenian, one Latin, and three Uniat 
Patriarchs (Melkite, Syrian, and Maronite) of Antioch, none of whom reside 
in that city. ApaH; from this there are in French Mandated territory 9 
Orthodox Dioceses, one Armenian Uniat Archbishop, six Melkite (Uniat) 
Archbishops and six Bishops, three Syrian (Uniat) Archbishops, five Maronite 
(Uniat) Archbishops and four Bishops, one Latin Apostolic Delegate, a Grand 
Mufti and a Grand Rabbi. 

There were, in 1929, 610 public elementary schools with 47,762 pupils ; 
16 secondary schools with 2,058 pupils; 5 lyc^es for boys, one each at 
Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, Hama, and Deir ez Zor, with a total of 520 pupils. 

At Damascus there is a Syrian university (founded June 15, 1923), with 
a faculty of medicine (116 students) and a faculty of law (287 students). 
There is also an Arab High School, founded and maintained by the High 
Commissioner, and also agricultural colleges at S4l4mi4 and Bel^. There 
is a school of arts and crafts at Beirut (95 pupils). 

There were in 1929 1,441 private elementary schools with 97,764 pupils ; 
68 private secondary schools with 11,491 pupils, and 12 lycees with 927 
pupils. 

There are also two universities in Beirut, one French and one American. 
The American university con tains a faculty of medicine and several schools, 
with 1,178 students, of whom 408 were Moslems, 24 Druses, 25 Bahairtes, 
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584 Christians, and 77 Jews. The French university has a faculty of 
medicine with 450 students, and several schools. 


Fiu&nce. — The revenue and expenditure for four years was as follows in 
Syrian pounds (Syrian pound = Francs 20) t — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Revenue . 
Eypenditure , 

Syrian Pounds 
18,026,468 1 

15,566,134 

Syrian Pounds * 
4,275,502 
8,110,995 

Syrian Pounds 
22,321.700 
17,884,859 

Syrian Pounds 
21,905,197 
18,110,976 


‘ Gold. 


The Budget for 1929 was distributed as follows in Syrian pounds, paper : — 



Receipts 

Expenditure 

Suiplus 

Syrian Republic 

Alexandretta Sanjak 

Lebanon 

Latakia 

Jebel Druze 

Syrian Pounds 
12,748.210 
1,554,919 
5,485.881 
1,1-58,647 
257,590 

Syrian Pounds 
10,567,190 
985,418 
4,919,294 
1,418,976 
220,102 

Syrian Pounds 
2,181,020 
569,506 
666,637 
439,671 
37,488 

Total 

21,905,197 1 

18,110,975 

3,794,222 


Defence. — A French army is in occupation of the whole country. 

Production and Industry, -—Syria is essentially an agricultural country, 
the bulk of the population being engaged in the cultivation of the soil 
and in cattle breeding; the total area under crops is roughly 2,000,000 
hectares (7,719 square miles). The principal products in 1928 were : wheat, 
183,388 metric tons; barley, 299,798 metric tons; maize, 120,398 metric 
tons; olives, 39,286 metric tons; silk cocoons, 3,360 metric tons and 
3,460 in 1929; and cotton, 905 metric tons. Sesam^, from which oil is 
produced, is one of the most valued crops, but is very uncertain. 
Chickpeas, lentils, beans, vetches, and lupins are largely cultivated, the 
annual crop of chickpeas being estimated at 50,000 tons. About 8,847 
acres in Latakia, Aleppo, Beirut, and Damascus produced 1,324 tons of 
tobacco in 1928. The cultivation of cotton has been considerably extended 
during the last two years. The chief cotton -growing centre is the Aleppo 
district. In 1929 the total area under cotton was 41,990 acres and the yield 
24,660 metric quintals. Hemp and sugar- cane are also cultivated. The most 
important fruit trees are the olive, vine, mulberry, lemon, banana, and 
orange. In 1928, there were about 9,070,500 olive trees yielding 89,286 
metric tons of olives, from which were produced 9,670 metric tons of olive 
oil. There were also produced 26,000 tons of apricots and 100,000 tons of 
grapes. The white mulberry is largely cultivated in Northern Syria for 
feeaing silk-worms. Sheep-raising is also of importance, 

Syria is poorer in minerals than in other resources, but this may be due to 
insufficient exploration. Northern Lebanon has been worked for iron in 
ancient and modem times. At Majerba the ore is rich, and the iron good. 
There is a comparatively rich mine of lignite in South Lebanon. There are 
indications of petroleum in various places, but the attempts to work it so far 
have not been successful. There are indications of phospnates, lead, copper, 
antimony, nickel, chrome ; gypsum is widely distiibuted. There is abunaanoe 
of marble and good building stone. 
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The industries of Syria are on a very small scale. Flour, oil, soap, and 
silk thread are the most important. In 1929, 3,460 metric tons of cocoons 
were produced. The chief centres of the silk industry are Beirut, Aleppo, 
Tripoli, and Latakia. There were 90 spinning factories in 1927, Wine 
and tobacco are also produced. 


Commerce.^ The imports and exports for four years (in thousands of 
Syrian pounds, paper) were as follows : — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


1,000 Syrian 
pounds 

1,000 Syrian 

i 1,000 Syrian 

1,000 Syrian 

Imports 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

63,357 

64,559 

66,002 

26,741 

71,821 

Exports 

27,241 

27,387 

21,617 


The distribution of trade in 1928 was as follows (in percentages) : — Imports 
from France, 14*8 ; from the United Kingdom, 10; from the United States, 
9 ‘8 ; from Italy, 8*7 ; from Turkey, 7*6. Exports to Egypt, 19*2; France, 
17*6 ; Palestine, 16*04 ; United States, 16*01 ; and Turkey, 6*4. 

According to Board of Trade Returns the imports from Syria into Great 
Britain amounted to 267,932Z. in 1929, and 249,224^. in 1930, while the 
exports to Syria amounted to 1,395,605^. in 1929, and 1,084^260^. in 1930, 

CommunicatioiIS. — Most of the ports of Syria are visited regularly by 
the steamers of various shipping companies. In 1929, 8,135 vessels of 
2,029,118 tons entered the ports of Lebanon and Syria. Beirut was the 
principal port of call. 

In 1927, there were 2,240 miles of macadam roads and 2,754 miles of 
dirt and gravel roads. Syria is comparatively well provided with railways, and 
new lines and branches are proposed. The following railways were open in 
1930 : — standard gauge from Rayak to Aleppo and Rajn (Turkish frontier) 
260 miles ; Homs to Tripolis, 64 miles ; narrow gauge Beirut to Damascus, 
93 miles ; Beirut to Mameltein, 11 miles ; Damascus to El Hamm6, 120 
miles. Three companies operate passenger routes across the Syrian Desert 
between Beirut and Baghdad. An air mail service between Beirut and 
Harseilles has been in operation since June, 1929. 

Currency* — The official currency as from May 1, 1920, is the Syrian 
Bank Note, issued by the Bank of Syria, under French Treasury control. 
The monetary unit is the Syrian pound, divided into 100 piastres (I piastre 
= 20 centimes), which are exchangeable in Paris at the fixed rate of 20 
francs to the pound. On December 31, 1929, the notes in circulation 
amounted to 8,730,000/. (Syrian). 

There is a Consul-General at Beirut, and Consuls at Aleppo and Damascus. 

Books of Beference. 

La Syrie et le Liban sous I’Occupatlon et le Mandat Iran^tis, 1919-1927. Paris, 1929. 

Syria and Palestine. (Prepared under direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign 
Office.) London, 1921. 

Svria, revue d’art oriental et d’archdologie, fondle en 1920 (Blbllothftque arch6ologique 
et bistorlquc du Service df s Antiquitds et des Beaux- Arts de Syne). 

Department of Overseas Trade Report. London. Annual. 

Bulletin 4conomiciue des Etats nous mandat franqais. Beirut. (Quarterly.) 

Rapport i la Society des Nations sur la Situation de la Syrie et des Liban. Paris 1928. 

Armitrmg (H.), Turkey and Syria Reborn. London, 1929. 

BtU (Gertrude), Syria. London, 1919. 

Burckhard (0.), Le Mandat Fran^ais en Syrie et au Liban. Paris, 1926. 

Qontaut-Biron (R.), Comment la Prance s'est installee en Syrlo (1918-1919) Paris, 1922. 

Ooodrich-Freer (A.), Arabs in Tent and Town. London, 1928. 

- /p p ^ p..tite Histoire de Syrie et du Liban. Beyrouth, 1924. 
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LuJce (H. C.). Prophets, Priests and Patriarchs. London, 1927. 

Muiran (Nadra), La Syrie de Deraam. Paris, 1916. 

Nieoho8of (R.), Guide Encyclop4dique commercial et administratif d’ Alexaiidrie, et du 
Levant, Egypt, Soudan, Palestine, Syiie, 1926--7. Alexandria, 1927, 

Pic (P ), Syne et Palestine. Pans, 1927. 

Pirie- Gordon (IL), A Guide-book to Central Syria. Jerusalem, 1920 
Poison Nnoman (E W.), The Middle East London, 1926. 

Rechlin (Dr. Wilhelm), Syriens Stellung in der Weltwirtschaft. Griefswald, 1920. 
Samni (G.), La Syne. Paris, 1920. 

Scheltma (J. F.), The Lebanon in Turmoil. London, 1921. 

Springett (B. H.), Secret Sects of Syria and the Lebanon. London, 1922, 

Stein (L.), Syria. London, 1926. 


AFEICA.^ 


ALGSBIA. 

(L’AloA RIB.) 

Ooverzmient. 

The government and administration of Algeria are centralised at Algiers 
under the authority of the Governor-General, who represents the Government 
of the Republic throughout Algerian territory. With the exception of the 
non-Mussulman services of Justice, Public Instruction, Worship, and the 
Treasury, which are under the appropriate ministries in Paris, all the 
services are under his direction. He has to prepare a special budget for 
Algeria, he grants concessions for works, and he contracts loans in the 
name of the Colony. 

The budget of Algeria which, since 1901, has been entirely distinct from 
that of France, comprises under revenue the imposts of every sort which are 
collected within the Colony and under expenditure the whole of the civil 
disbursements. The expenditure on War and Marine is still at the cost of 
the mother country. The budget, prepared by the Governor under the control 
of the Minister of the Interior, is discussed and voted by the Financial Dele- 
gations and the Superior Council. These Delegations were instituted in 1898 
to enable the body of tax-payers to state their views on questions of imposts 
by means of elected delegates. There are three Delegations representing 
respectively the French colonists, the French tax-payers other than colonists, 
and the Mussulman natives. The Superior Council is composed of elected 
members and of high officials. Lastly, the Governor is assisted in the 
exercise of his functions by a purely consultative council of government. 

The territories of the South, forming a separate colony, are each under a 
military command which directs all the administrative and civil services 
under the authority of the Governor. They have a budget distinct from 
that of Algeria. The natives are represented on the communal administra- 
tion. By the law of February 4, 1919, the position of French citizens is 
accorded to natives, above the age of 25 and monogamous, who served in the 
war, who are proprietors or farmers, who can read or write or hold a French 
decoration. 

The French Chambers alone have the right of legislating for Algeria, 
while such matters as do not come within the legislative power are regulated 
by decree of the President of the Republic. Each department sends one 
senator and, since 1923, three deputies to the National Assembly. 

Governor- Oenerah — M. Jules Garde, appointed October 3, 1930. 

* See also Morocco. 
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Area and Population. 

The census of March 7, 1926| which is the last taken, showed a population 
(including the military forces) amounting to 6,063,496 (of whom 833,359 were 
Europeans, 5,147,872 natives, and 82,265 military forces and officials) on an 
area of 847,500 sq. miles. The colony has been organised in 2 great divisions 
called respectively Northern (80,117 sq. miles) and Southern Algeria (767,435 
sq. miles). Northern Algeria consists as formerly of Civil Territory and 
Territoire de Commandement, but the Civil Territory has been extended, 
while the Territoire de Commandement has been diminished and will before 
long be completely merged in the Civil Territory. Northern Algeria contains 
17 arrondissements, 276 communes, and 76 mixed communes, in the Civil 
Territory, and 8 mixed communes in the Territoire de Commandement. 
Southern Algeria consists of the 4 Territories of Ain>Sefra, Ghardaia, Toug- 
gourt. and the Saharan Oases, organised under decree of August 14, 1905. 
These territories contain 1 4 communes of which 7 are mixed and 7 native. 

Population, including military forces, according to the revised figures of 
the census of March 7, 1926 : — 



Civilian Population 

1 Military Population 

Grand 


Euro- ! 
! pean 

Native 

Total 

Euro- 

pean 

1 Native ' 

Total 

: Total 

Northern Territory 
Southern Territory 

828,580 

4,779 

4,615.781 

532,091 

6,444,861 

586,870 

34,476 

2,535 

1 42,484 

2,820 

76,910 

5,855 

5,621,271 

542,225 

Grand Total . 

833,359 

|5,147,872 5,981,23l| 

37,011 1 

45,254 

82,265 

6,063,496 


Population, according to Departments and Territories (census of March 7, 
1926);— 


Northern Algeria 
(Depa^tment^) 

1 

Population | 

Southern Algeria 
(Territories) 

Population 

Algiers .... 
Oran .... 
Constantine . 

1,866,714 

1,880,801 

2.273,756 

Ain Sefra 

Ghardaia 

Touggourt . 

Saharan Oases 

173,832 

119,940 

1 212,788 

85.670 

Total . 

6,521.271 

Total . 

542.225 


Grand Total . . . 6,068,496 


In 1926, of t)je total European population ot 833,359, the F^’ench 
numbered 549,146 and the naturalised French, 108,495 ; Spaniards, 135,032 ; 
Italians, 28,694 ; Maltese, 3,985; other foreigners, 8,107 ; total foreigners, 
175,718. 

The chief towns with population in 1928 were: Algiers, 226,218; 
Oran, 160,801 ; Constantine, 93,733 ; Bona, 61,896 ; Sidibel- Abbes, 43,148 ; 
Philippeville, 29,242; Mascara, 28,033; Tlem(jen, 26,768; S4tif, 26,677 ; 
Mostaganem, 26,356; Blida, 24,758 ; Bougie, 16,941 ; Tizi Ouzon, 2,944. 

Religion and Education. 

The native population is entirely Mussulman, the Jews being now regarded 
as French citizens. The Roman Catholic Church has an archbishop and 2 
bishops, with some 400 officiating clergymen. There are 18 Protestant 
njiators and 6 Jewish rabbis sharing in Government grants. 
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At Algiers (city) there is a University, attended (July 31, 1930) by 1,870 
students (828 for Law, 548 Medicine and Pharmacy, 212 Science, 282 Arts). 
There are also special schools for commerce, the fine arts, hydrography, and 
agriculture. In 1929 there were also 664 Mussulman schools with 49,051 
pupils (541 for boys, 45,642 pupils ; and 23 for girls, 3,409 pupils). There 
are higher Mussulman schools {m^dersaa) at Algiers, Tlem9en, and Constantine, 
with 161 students (1929) (138 Arabs, 23 Kabyles). There were, on Nov. 1, 
1929, 17 establishments for secondary education with 6,403 boys (6,598 
French, 725 natives and 80 foreigners). In 1929 there were 1,234 primary 
and infant schools, public and private, with 114,957 pupils (59,313 boys and 
55,644 girls). There were (1929) two normal schools for men teachers with 
32 professors and 277 students, and three normal schools for women teachers 
with 28 professors and 231 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is an Appeal Court at Algiers, and in the arrondissements are 17 
courts of first instance. There are also commercial courts and justices of the 
peace with extensive powers. Criminal justice is organised as in France for 
Europeans, Since 1902, there have been criminal courts and special repres- 
sive tribunals for trying natives accused of crime. 

Mussulman justice is administered to natives bv Justices of the Peace and 
Cadis in the first instance with an appeal to French courts. 

Finance. 

Europeans and natives pay the same direct and indirect taxes. The 
departments of War and Marine are excluded from the estimates, but the 
proceeds of the Military tax, the Government monopolies, and some other 
revenues are paid to France. The total expenditure (including military and 
extraordinary disbursements) exceeds tne Algerian revenue by about 
75,000,000 francs. 

The budget estimates for five years were as follows (in francs) : — 


- 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

1981 

Revenue 

785,492.8R8 

' 997.778 628 

8^1,038,165 

1,021,888,098 

1,199,056,829 

Expenditure 

78^81.079 

997.000,458 

830,559,759 

1,021.749.154 

1,195,401,883 


The details of the 1931 ordinary budget are as follows: — 


Revenue Expenditure 



Fran re 


Francs 

Taxes .... 

1,004,818 070 

Debt, pensions, etc. 

226,754,444 

State Revenues . 

60,881,800 

Government and Cen-\ 

lArf OSS lOfi 

Sui.diy receipts . 

8,881,245 

traJ Administration / 

1 Lao,VwO| ivo 

Exceptional receipts . 

1,200,000 

lt»terIor .... 

282,093 661 

Pavnients for State | 

*1 OQ QOA OIA 

Native Affairs 

66,871,249 

Services / 


Fiiianoe, 

98,010,248 



Posts, TeleKraphs and\ 
Telephones / 

; 79,665.485 



Public Works • 

199,544,195 



Agriculture, Ac, , 

46,801,608 



Commerce and Industry 

19.975,348 



Forests .... 

33,452,687 



Misreilaneons 

1 000.000 

Total (including 


Total (including 


all iteiiis) . 

1,199,056,320 

all items). 

1,195,401,888 
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The extraordinary budget for 1931 showed revenues of 973,615,000 
francs, and expenditure of 951,115,000 francs. 

There is a separate Post Office budget which is estimated to balance 
revenue and expenditure for 185,981,962 francs. 

Defence. 

The military force in Algeria and Tunis comprises the XIXth Army Corps, 
which includes 3 divisions. French residents are under the same obligation to 
serve as in France ; natives are under the obligation to serve 3 years with the 
colours and can be called up as reservists in case of mobilisation. The troops 
may be stationed in North Africa or employed on Colonial expeditions, 
but they belong to the * Metro])olitan/ not to the Colonial Army. There 
are 6 regiments of zouaves, each of 8 battalions, of 5 companies ; 6 regi* 
ments of cavalry (Chasseurs d’Afrique), of several squadrons ; 3 groups of field 
and 1 of heavy artillery ; 1 battalion of engineers ; and 1 regiment of the 
Flying Corps. These are all European troops, and in the case of the artillery 
and engineers their recruiting dep6ts are in France. The Foreign Legion of 
4 regiments of a varying number of battalions is recruited from foreigners of 
any nationality, but officered chiefly by Frenchmen ; the headquarters of the 
regiments is in Sidi- Bel- Abbes, in Oran, but battalions are sent to any colony 
where they may be required. The Natives are 12 regiments of Algerian 
Tirailleurs each of 3 battalions, and 6 regiments of Spahis (Arab cavalry) each 
of several squadrons. The officers and a proportion of the non-commissioned 
officers of the native regiments are French. In February, 1930, the strength 
of the garrison of Algeria and of Tunis was 2,870 officers and 69,565 men. 

Agriculture and Industry, 

There exists in Algeria a small area of highly fertile plains and valleys 
in the neighbourhood of the coast, mainly owned by Europeans, which is 
cultivated scientifically, and where profitable returns are obtained from 
vineyards, cereals, &c., but the greater part of Algeria is of limited value 
for agricultural purposes. The northern portion is mountainous and 
generally better adapted to grazing and forestry than agriculture, and a 
large portion of the native population is quite poor. In spite of the many 
excellent roads built by the Government, a considerable area of the 
mountainous region is without adequate means of communication and is 
inaccessible only with difficulty. 

The soil is, under various systems, held by proprietors, by farmers, 
and by mdtayers or khammes. Most of the State lands have been 
appropriated to colonists. The chief crops in 1929 were wheat, 8,810,040 
acres with a yield of 902,204 metric tons ; barley 3,623,115 acres with a yield of 
872,666 metric tons ; and oats, 646,395 acres with a yield of 214,618 metric 
tons ; maize, potatoes, artichokes, beans, peas and tomatoes. Flax, silk, and 
tobacco (the cultivation of the latter being most remunerative) are also pro- 
duced. In 1929 there were 14,983 tobacco planters, the area under cultiva- 
tion was 54,950 acres, and the yield 20,183 metric tons. Sericulture is in 
an experimental stage and subsidised by the government. There were 326 
growers in 1926, 186 in 1927, and 104 in 1929. In 1929, 6,142 pounds of 
cocoons were produced as against 16,160 in 1928. 

In 1929, the yield of wine was 282,315,550 gallons from an area of 
566,245 acres. Date, banana, pomegranate, almond, fig, and many other fruits 
grow abundantly. The production of olive oil amounted to 2, 860, 000 gallons. 
The area under cotton in 1929 was increased to 14,166 acres from 10,000 acres 
in 1927. Yield in 1928 was 44,000 quintals. State forests (1929), 5,652,465 
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acres, and, for the most part, belong to the State and communes. The greater 
part is mere brushwood, but on 1,099,150 acres are cork-oak trees, 1,691,960 
acres Aleppo pine, 1,627,730 acres evergreen oak, and 97,812 acres cedar. 
The dwart-palm and alfa are worked on the plains. Timber is cut for firewood, 
also for industrial purposes, for railway sleepers, telegraph poles, &c., and for 
bark for tanning. Considerable portions of the forest area are also leased for 
tillage, or for pasturage for cattle, sheep, or pigs. The forest revenue in 1928 
was 38,000,000 francs. 

On December 31, 1926, there were in Algeria 167,324 horses, 165,156 
mules, 284,569 asses, 945,507 cattle, 6,786,266 sheep, 3,125,714 goats, 
92,742 pigs, and 173,328 camels. 

There are extensive fisheries for sardines, allaches, anchovies, sprats, 
tunny-fish, &c., and also shell-fish. In 1928, 1,026 boats of 4,479 metric 
tons, and 4,157 persons were employed in fishing, and the quantity of fish 
taken amounted to 19,428,327 kilos. The yield of coral, and sponges, 730 
kilos was valued at 122,700 francs. 

Algeria possesses deposits of iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and anti- 
mony. The mineral output in 1928 was as follows : iron ore, 2,067,969 
metric tons ; lead, 16,241 metric tons ; zinc, 38,566 metric tons ; phosphate 
rock, 747,074 metric tons. Kaolin, marble and onyx, salt, coal, and antimony 
are also found. 


Commerce. 

The foreign trade of Algiers in recent years has been as follows (in 1,000 
francs) : — 



Imports 

Exports 

- 

Imports 

Exports 

1924 

1,000 francs 
3,188,276 

1,000 francs 
2,206,950 

1927 

1,000 irancs 
4,404,544 1 

1,000 trancs 
3,522,018 

1925 

8,624,941 

2,518,173 

1928 

4,968,146 

3,995,682 

4,036,589 

1926 

4,119,041 

4,014,986 

1929 

5,849,950 1 


The imports and exports for 1929 were divided as follows (in thousands of 
francs) : — 




Imports 


1 Exports 


From 

France 

From 

Other 

Countries 

Total 

France 

To Other 
Countiies 

Total 

Animal products 

Vegetable products . 
Mineral products 
Manufactured articles 

160,784 

611,854 

274.864 

8,505,468 

88,780 

573,973 

802,955 

836,832 

244,544 

1,185,827 

577,819 

3,841,790 

827,756 

2,446,628 

58,546 

95,893 

" X "" 

104,495 

662,233 

286,888 

219.750 

432,251 

2,998,761 

289,984 

315,643 

Total . . . 

4,552,960 

1,296,990 

5,849,950 

j 2,923,723 

1,112,866 

4,036,589 


The principal imports in 1929 were (in millions of francs), cotton goods 
645 (of which 639 from France) ; clothing, 80 ; soaps and perfumes, 106 ; 
newsprint, 65 ; leather, 90 ; machines and tools, 800. The principal exports 
were (in millions of francs) ; wines, 1,641 ; cereals, 340 ; and olive oil, 173. 

In 1928 the receipts of the customs authorities (excepting sugar) amounted 
to 98,254,769 francs ; and in 1929 to 131,697^535 francs. 
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Total trade between the United Kingdom and Algeria (Board of Trade 
returns) for 6 vears : — 


- 

1926 1 

1927 

1928 

1 

1929 j 

i 

1930 

Imports from Algeria Into U.K. . 
Exports to Algeria from U.K. 

£ 

1,320,726 
i 666,196 

£ 

2,420,820 

1,638,640 

& 

2,855,008 

1,702,175 

& 

2,486 069 
l,8h0,209 

£ 

2,194,780 

1,635,478 


Shipping and Commnnioations. 

During 1929 4,752 ships discharged 4,827,948 tons of merchandise, and 
4,807 ships loaded 6,954,871 tons of merchandise in Algerian ports. 

On January 1, 1929, the mercantile marine of Algeria consisted of 22 
vessels of 18,316 tons (overseas trade) ; 143 coasting vessels of 115,693 tons ; 
and 318 harbour craft of 1,639 tons. 

There were 28 national roads in 1929, with a length of 4,101 miles, 
apart from Departmental roads, which, added to the smaller type of road, 
aggregate 9,216 miles. In 1928, 12,500 francs per kilometre were allotted to 
the upkeep of the roads. 

On January 1, 1929, there were 3,074 miles of railway open for traffic 
(exclusive of lines on Tunisian territory), the railway receipts (1928) amount- 
ing to 376,360,130 francs. There is a regular postal air service between 
Algiers and klarseilles (800 kilometres). In 1928 Algeria budgeted a 
contribution of 4,600,000 francs to civil aviation. 

The postal receipts in 1929 were 34,866,493 francs, and there were 734 
post offices. The telegraphic receipts were 16,050,893 francs, and those from 
telephones 20,948,593 francs. 

There were on January 1, 1980, 26,403 telephone subscribers, 862 public 
telephone offices, and 21,289 miles of inter-urban line. 

Postal cheque accounts were opened at Algiers on February 1, 1921, and 
on December 31, 1928, there were 18,027 accounts with a total balance o 
118,398,827 francs. 

Banking, Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Bank of Algeria is a bank of issue, with a capital of 20,000,000 francs. 
By the law of August 1, 1929, its note circulation was limited (as a 
temporary measure) to 2,400 million francs. Several co-operative agricultural 
banks, assisted by Government funds, are in operation. Barclay’s Bank 
(Overseas), Ltd., have branches at Algiers and Oran. 

The money, weights, and measures of France only are used. 

British Conmh General for Algeria, — G. P. Churchill, C.B.E. 

* Vice-ComuU at Algiers, — B. G. Chamberlain. 

Vice-Consuls at B8ne, Oran, and Bougie. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference ooncerning Algeria. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annnaire statistiqne de la France. Paris. 

Doenmenta statistlques sur le commerce de TAlg^rle. Annual since 1902. Alger, 

Bxpos4 de la situation g^n^rale de I’Algdrle. Annual. 

Grand Annuaire, Commercial. Industrie!, Administratif, Agricole et Viticole de 
PAlg4rie et de la Tunisie. AnnuaL Paris. 

Statistique G^n^rale de TAlg^rie. Alger. Annual. 

Department of 0 verseas Trade Reports. Published every 3 years. London. 
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2. Non-Opfioial Pttblioationb. 

Les Valpiirs de I’Afrique du Nord. Monthly. Paris. 

Arlaud (G. L ), Kdiior. Le Visage de la France. L'Afrique du Nord. Algeria — 
Tun'sie— Maroc Paris, lfl27. 

JBervard, L’Alg^ne. Paiis, 1929 —L’Afrique du Nord pe> dant la Guerre. Paris, 1926. 
Bonneval (G6n6ral de), Toute L’ Algeria en un Ciienit Algiers, 1923. 

CamhoniJn rs) Le Gonveriieuient(»6n6ral de I'Alg^rie, 1891-7. Paris, 1918. 

(G.), Algeria To-day London, 1928. 

Chvrc'<tU, An Historical Sk»*tch of Algeria Algiers, 1927. 

DemonUs (V.), Renseigncments sur L‘ Algeria Rconomique. 2 vols. Paris, 1922.— 
l’Alg6ne industrielle ♦■t commergiTite Paris, i«80. 

Depont (<»ctave ', L’Al^6rie du C- ntenaire. Pans, 1928. 
ilowei (Mnrtial) Un si^cle de Finances coloniales. Pans, 1930. 

JErskine (S.) Vanished Cities of NorUiern Africa. London, 1927. 

Eatoublon (R,), Collection complete de la Jurisprudence Alg6nenne depuis la conquHe 
ju8<]^’4 1895. 24 vols. ^^ger 

ralck (Felix), Guide Bconomique de l*Alg6rle. Paris, 1922.— T/Alperle, un slide de 
colonisation frangaise. Pans, 1980. 

Franc (Julien), La Colonisat on de la Miiidia. [A Volume in the Geographical Section 
of 1880-1930 Collection du Centenaire de PAlgirie ] Pans, 1929. 

Fribourg (A.). L’Afr-que Latino : Manrc. Algirie Tnnisie. Paris, 1922. 

Gautherot (G.), La Cnnquite d*Alger, 1880 D’apris les papiers iii6dlt8 du Mardchal de 
Bourmoiit. Pans, 1929. 

Gautier (E. F.), Structure de I'Algirie. Paris, 1922.— Le Sahara. Paris, 1928. 

Qojon (B.), En Algirle avec la Prance. Pans, 19*^7. 

Grant (C. F.), Studies in North Africa. London, 1921. 

Qsdl (S ), Marqais (G.), and Tver (G.), Hiatoire d’Algirie. Paris, 1927. 

Osell (8 ) Histoire ancieune de I’Afnque du Nord. 8 vols. Paris, 1927-29. 

Guide Joanne Algirie et Tunlaie Paris, 1909. 

JVa/aa, Desert Winds Travels in Algeria. London, 1928. 

Kearton (0 ), Tne Shifting Sands of Algeria. London 1924. 

Leblanc (Ely), Ohoses et gens dn Hoggar. Algiers, 1930. 

AfacmiZlaw’a Guides- The Western Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Mrrcitr (M.), La Civilization Urbaine an M*Zab. Algiers, 1922, 

Monmarchi (M.), Algirie-Tunisie (Guide Book). Paris, 1927. 

Murray'i Handbooks for Travellers. Algeria and Tunis. 5th ed. London, 1902. 
Peyronnet (R.), Le Probleuie Nord-Africain Paris, 1926. 

Piquet (V.), La Colonisation franQaise dans P Afrique du Nord. Paris, 1912.— L’Algerie 
franqaise— Un slfecle de colonisation 1880-1930. Paris, 1980. 

Play/air (Sir R. L.), Bibliography of Algeria, published by the Royal Geographical 
Society. London, 1888. 

Sch^er (C ), L’Alv^rie et L‘E volution de la Colonisation Prangaise. Paris, 1928. 

Sloane (W. M,), Greater France in Africa New York, 1924, 

Valet (R ), Le Sahara Alg4rien, 6tude de Torganisation administratiye flnanci^re et 
judiciaire des Territoires du Sud. Algiers, 1927. 

Wilson (A ). Rambles in North Africa. London, 1926. 

WoTSfold (W. B.), France in Tunis and Algeria. London, 1930. 


Tuiris. 

(Afrikita; Tunisie.) 

Gk)VerniXie]lt. — sidi Ahmed Bey, born 1858, succeeded his cousin, Sidi 
Mohamed el Habib Bey, February 11, 1929. 

The reigning family of Tunis, occupants of the throne since 1706, descend 
from Hussein ben Ali, commonly believed to be a native of the Isle of 
Crete, who made himself master of the country, acknowledging, however, the 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 

After the French invasion of the country in the spring of 1881, the treaty 
of Easr-es-Said (May 12, 1881), confirmed by convention signed June 8, 1888, 
placed Tunis under the protectorate of France. The government is carried 
on under the direction of the French Foreign OflSce, which has a special de- 
partment for Tunisian affairs, under the control of a French Minister Resident- 
General, who is also Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a ministry of 11 heads 
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of departments, 8 of the ministers being French and 3 Tunisian. The country 
is divided into 19 districts (contr61ea civils), and 6 military circles; the 
district governors (contrdleurs) are French ; the subordinate officials (Caids, 
Kahias and Sheiks) are Native. French tribunals administer justice between 
subjects of European powers, and also between them and natives ; there are 
Native courts for cases between natives (tribunals at Ouzara and Charaa). 
In 1914, the Tunisian penal law was codified. French administration in Tunis 
has been confirmed by conventions with all the European Powers regulating 
the status and the conditions of trade of their respective citizens within 
the Regency. 

French Resident-QeneraL — M. Manceron (appointed January 2, 1929). 

Area and* Population. — The present boundaries are: on the north 
and east the Mediterranean Sea, on the west the Algerian province of 
Constantine, and on the south the great desert of the Sahara and Libya. 
The area is about 48,300 English square miles, including that portion of the 
Sahara which is to the east of the Djerid, extending towards Gadames. 

According to the census held on April 20 , 1926, the total European 
population was 173,281, composed of 71,020 French (exclusive of the army of 
occupation and of the navy), 89,216 Italians, 8,396 Maltese, 617 Spaniards, 
646 Greeks, and 3,486 other foreigners.* The total native population was 
1,986,427, of whom 1,932,184 were Arabs and Bedouins, and 64,248 Jews. 
Grand total was 2,169,708. 

The capital, the city of Tunis^ had, in 1926, a population of 185,996, of 
whom 106,860 were Moslems, and 24,131 Jews, besides 27,922 French, 44,076 
Italians, 4,994 Maltese, and 1,763 other Europeans. By means of the 
channel, which was opened in 1893, Tunis is directly accessible to ocean- 
going vessels. Other towns are Bizerta with 20,693 inhabitants (6,738 
Europeans) ; Sousse with 21,298 ; Sfax with 27,723 ; Kaisouan, the Holy 
City of the Moslems, with 18,627 natives exclusively ; Ferry ville with 4,462 
(4,155 Europeans), and TinJja, 1,600 inhabitants. 

The bulk of the population is Mohammedan under the Sheik-uMslam, 
and the revenue from the ‘ Habus ’ lands, like that from the ‘ Wakf ’ lands in 
Egypt, is applied to religious, educational, and charitable purposes. There 
are about 170,000 Roman Catholics, under the ministration of the Archbishop 
of Carthage, and about 125 other clergymen. The Greek Church (400), the 
French Protestants, and the English Church are also represented, and there 
are 30 English Protestant missionaries at work. 

EducatiOR. — Within the Regency there are (1930) some 451 public 
schools, including 8 lycees and colleges, and 32 private schools (of which 6 
Jewish schools are provided for by the Government). In the schools there are 
74,064 pupils, of whom 48, 260 are boys. Of the total number of pupils, 16,742 
are French ; 31,707 Mussulman ; 11,704 Jews ; 9,440 Italian ; 1,260 Maltese 
and 426 others. In the Great Mosque at Tunis there is a Mohammedan 
university. In the city are 78 and in the interior 1,264 Mussulman primary 
schools, some of them assisted by Government funds. 24 Moslem apprentice- 
ship-schools have been created during the last few years numbering 490 
native pupils. Many private schools have recently sprung up at Tunis and 
Sfax. The abolition of congregational teaching decreed in France has been 
extended to the Regency as regards French children. The Italian Govern- 
ment and certain Italian societies still maintain Italian schools at Tunis 
and other large towns. 
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Finance. — Receipts and expenditure for 6 years : — 

1920 1927 1928 1929 1930 

Francs Francs Francs Francs Francs 
Revenue . . . 303,146,783 888,050,521 489,642,956 450,093,400 518,690,900 

Expenditure . . 803,661,712 388, 000, 666| 439,430,489 449,991,037 518,624,905 

The estimates of ordinary receipts and expenditure for the year 1930 
were as follows : — 

Receipts Expenditure Francs 

Francs Departments : — 

Taxation: — Finance 209,787,880 

Direct 80,138,400 Post Office . . . 89,104,738 

Indirect 242,703,800 Local Administration . . 55,969,190 

Monopolies Agriculture and Commerce . 44,087,861 

Tobacco 125,495,500 Education .... 59,714,959 

Others 5,605,900 Public Works . . . 94,451,380 

Post Office, Telegraph, Ac . 31,146,700 Army 3,754,739 

Royalties and Miscellaneous . 33,600,600 Justice 9,754,653 

Miscellaneous .... 2,000,000 

Total (including all others) 518,690,900 Total . . 518,624,905 

Befence. — The army of occupation consists of 25,000 men, including 

I, 145 officers, supported by native regiments {Jtirailleurs and spahis)^ and 
the Foreign Legion. 

Production and Industry. — Tunis may be divided into five dis- 
tricts— the north, characterised by its mountainous formation, having large 
and fertile valleys {e.g,, the valley of the Medjerdah, and the plains of 
Mornag, Mateur, and Beja) ; the north-east, with the peninsula of Cap 
Bon, the soil being specially suited for the cultivation of oranges, lemons, and 
citrus fruits ; the Sahel, where olive trees abound ; th e centre, the region of high 
table lands and pastures ; and the south, famous for its oases and gardens, 
where dates grow in profusion. The chief industry is agriculture, and large 
estates predominate. The area of the country is divided as follows: — 
7,326,000 acres of tillage land ; 2,550,000 acres of cork and pine forest, 
88,707 acres of vineyards (the production in 1929 was 23,761,055 gallons) ; and 

II, 720,000 acres of stockland. The area of wheat in 1929 was 1,750,390 
acres ; the production was 335,000 tons ; of barley 1,262,460 acres, and the 
production 260,000 tons ; of oats 134,445 acres, and the production 60,000 
tons. There were 16,368,150 olive trees ; and the production was 65,000 
tons of oil. In the south of Tunis date palms abound ; there were 2,698,131 
date palms, of which 1,327,922 produced 825,607 pounds (1928). Other pro- 
ducts are almonds, oranges, lemons, shaddocks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna, 
and cork. Considerable areas of agricultural land have been acquired either 
on lease or by purchase by immigrants. 

In 1929, the farm animals were : — horses, 88,032 ; asses, 161,190 ; mules, 
40,892 ; cattle, 498,144; sheep, 2,460,714; goats, 1,664.926; camels, 155,842 ; 
pigs, 12,788. 

In 1929, 55 mines were worked ; value of ore exported (including phosphate) 
in 1929, 13,948,000Z. These are being developed, and the output steadily 
increases. Lead-ore, zinc-ore, and iron are all found. By far the greatest 
development has been in phosphates, the output of which is increasing 
parly. Mineral output in 1929: — lead, 82,000 tons; zinc, 10,000 tons; 
iron, 977,000 tons ; phosphate rock, 2,511,000 tons. 

Native industries are the spinning and weaving of wool for garments 
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carpet weaving, leather embroidery, saddle making, the manufacture of 
slipwrs, pottery (in ancient style), and matting ; tanning and silk weaving 
are declining. 

The fisheries are principally in the hands of Italians and Tunisians. In 
1929, 3,516 boats (8,989 tons) were engaged in this industry, with a total 
of 12,730 men. Sardines, anchovies, allaches, tunny (6,141 tons of fish) 
were caught. 


Commerce, — The imports and exports for 4 years were as follows : — 



1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Imports . 

1,860,881.644 

1,771,629,439 

1,680,175,000 

2,026,247,000 

Exports . 

1,269,724,896 

i 

1,026,673,482 

1,233,862,000 

1,641,247,000 


Imports and exports in 1929 were : — 


Imports 

Value 

Exports 

Value 

Textiles 1 . . , • 

Colonial produce . 

Marble, stone, and minerals . 
Manufactured metals 

Hides 

Yarns . . . . ‘ 

Timber 

Cereals 

Francs 

3 15, <08.000 
177 934 00“ 
148,^07,000 
281.633,000 
66,878 OoO 
73 0H6,000 
87,179,000 
63,179,00» 

Grain, cereals 

Marble, siune, minerals 

Crude metals 

Beverages and wines . 

Fruits and seeds . 

Live animals 

Hides ... 

Francs 

451.976.000 
191,078 000 

110.130.000 

73.988.000 
27,869 oOO 
21,874 000 

44.620.000 

Total (including all others . 

2,026,247,000 

Total (including all others . 

1,641,247,000 


1 Tuese gooda coiiiing chiefly from EnglHod. 


The distribution of the trade in 1929 was as follows (in thousands of 
francs) 


Countr) 

lui ports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

France 

United Kingdom . 
Italy . 

U.S of America . 
Algeria 

Belgium 

Lvbia (Tripoli) . 
Rumania 

Thousand 
fraiio* 
1,293 30i 
59,950 

9. 831 
92,997 
161, 7ol 
86,061 
10,915 
90,775 

Thousand 

francs 

689,705 

93, .367 
262,637 
24.803 

92 418 
69,576 
36,146 
’^9 

India . 
Switzerland 
Gtriiiany . 

Spain . 

Egypt 

Malta 

N^'th^'rlands 

Brazil 

Thousand 

francs 

.6,665 

10,312 

24,4»^5 

9,4 2 
1,676 
6,741 
8,843 
is, 936 

Tliousand 

francs 

816 

132 

42,166 

1‘2,2»'6 

7,072 

29 825 
40,886 


Total trade between Tunis and the United Kingdom (according to Board 
of Trade returns) for 5 years : — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports flrom Tunis into U.K. . 
Exports to Tunis from U. K. , 

£ 

810,982 ' 
160,816 j 

£ 

1,024,010 

298,872 

a 

899,939 

240,190 

^ 1 

£ 

1,289 416 
840,405 

£ 

1,030,311 

888,827 
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In the year 1929, there entered the ports of the Regency 8,220 vessels. 

Good roads to the length of 3,433 miles have been constructed between 
1882 and 1929. 

Length of railways, 1,266 miles in 1929 (469 miles broad gauge and 
797 miles narrow). 

There were in 1929, 3,876 miles of telegraphs ; 277 telegraph offices ; 
messages received and transmitted in 1929, 1,560,335. The telephone systems 
had 10,670 miles of line in 1930, the number of subscribers being 12,352. 
There were in 1929, 172 post offices ; letters sent and received, 120,791,796 ; 
parcels received and despatched, 1,308,057. There were 6,067 savings 
accounts in the Postal Savings Bank in 1929, deposits at the end of that year 
standing at 69,550,257 francs. 


Money, Weights, and Measures.— The Banque d’Algdrie has begun 
operations in the Regency and issues Tunisian bank notes. 

The legal coinage since 1892 consists of pieces similar to the French, the 
pieces being coined in France. 

The ounce = 31 *487 grammes ; the multiples of the ounce are the various 
denominations of the RoUolo, which contains from 16 to 42 ounces. 

The Kajffis (of 16 whihas^ each of 12 sahs) = 16 bushels. 

The principal measure of length is tliQpik : the pik Arbi for linen = •6392 yd. ; 
the pik Turki for silk = *7058 yd. ; the pik Andonlsi for cloth = *7094 yd. 

French weights and measures have almost entirely taken the place of 
those of Tunis, but corn is .still sold in kaffis and whihas. 

British Consul-General at Tunis, — J. M MacLeod, C.M.G, 

There is a Consul at Bizerta, and Vice-Consuls at Sfax and Susa ; and 
Consular Agents at Mehdia, Monastir, Gabes, and Djerba. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Tunis. 

Statistique g6n4rale annuelle de la Tunisie. Tunis. 

Codes et Lois de la Tunisie, par Lagrange et Fontana. 

Bulletin truiu-stnel do Departement de 1’ Agriculture. Tunis. 

Bulletin de I’Offire du Frotectorat Frangais en Tumsie i Paris. Paris. 

Annuaire Tunisien, Tunis. 

Atlas Touristique de Tunisie, specially published (in French or English) by the P.L.M. 
Railway Co , Paris, Pans, 1921. 

La Tunisie, Practical Guide, published by the F4d^ration des Syndioats d'lnitiative. 
Tunis. 

Baedeker* » Mediterranean (1911) includes chapters on Algeria and Tunis. 

Beauchamp (Capt ), La Tunisie : aper(|u historiqne, races, religion, moeurs et coutumes, 
organisation adiiiiuistrative, avenir 6couumique. Tunis, 1927 

7)«rwon (R.), La Situation des Cultes en Tunisie. Pans. 1980. 

Bouglai (L. B.), Behind Tunisian Walls ; together with a Tourist’s Guide to Tunis. 
London, 1928. 

Brakine (S.), Vanished Cities of Northern Africa. London, 1927. 

Faueon (N.), La Tunisie avant et depuis I’occupation frangaise. 2 vols. Paris, 1898. 

Fribourg (A.), L’Alrique Latine: Maroc, Alt<6iie, Tunisie. Paris, 1922. 

Guide Joanne ; Alg^rie et Tunisie Paris, 1909. 

Laneesan (de), La Tunisie. Paris, 1917, 

Lapie (P. ), Les Civilisations tunisiennes. Paris. 1897. 

Loth (Q.), La Tunisie et I’OBuvre du Frotectorat Frangais. Paris, 1907.— L’Bnfida et 
Bidi-Tabct : la grande colontsation franqaise en Tunisie. Tunis, 1910. 

Macmillan’s Guides : The Western Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Monmarchi Alg6rle-~ Tunisie (Guide Book) Paris, 1927 

Rankin (Sir Re^nald), TuniHia : A Record of a Tour m Northern AfViea. I.ondon, 1980. 

Saurin (Jules), Manuel de I'^migrant en Tunisie. Paris.-^Le Peuplement frim^ls en 
Tunisie. Pans, 1918. 

Wilson (A.), Rambles in North Africa London, 1926. 

Wort/old (W. B.), France in Tunis and Algeria. London, 1930. 
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FRENCH EaUATORIAL AFRICA (FRENCH CONGO). 

The French Congo extends along the Atlantic coast between Cameroon 
and the territories of the Belgian Congo, with the exception of the Spanish 
territory on the coast from the Muni river on 1° N. lat. to Cameroon, and 
inland to the meridian of 11° 20' E. of Greenwich, and the Kabinda region, 
which is Portuguese. Inland it is bounded by the Congo and Ubanghi rivers 
and stretches northwards to the Bahr-ol-Ghazal and Lake Chad. French ac- 
quisition began on the Gabun river in 1841 ; Libreville was founded in 1849 ; 
Cape Lopez was gained in 1862, and the French possessions extended along the 
coast for about 200 miles. Since then the territories have been increased by 
exploration and military occupation and their limits have been defined in 
a series of international conventions. The boundary between French 
Equatorial Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was fixed by a protocol 
signed on February 28, 1924. 

By decree of January 15, 1910, the French Congo was divided into three 
circumscriptions which form three colonies, viz. : — the Gabun Colony (capital 
Libreville), the Middle Congo Colony (capital Brazzaville), and the Ubangi- 
Shari Colony (capital Bangui). The Chad Territory, which was formerly a 
dependency of the Ubangi-Shari Colony, was, by decree issued on March 17, 
1920, made a separate colony. It extends from Lake Chad across the 
Eastern Sudan and includes Wadai. Capital, Fort Lamy. 

By decrees issued on January 16, 1910, the name of the French Congo 
was changed into French Equatorial Africa, which extends over the Gabun, 
the Middle Congo, the Ubangi-Shari and Chad Colonies. 

The area is about 912,049 square miles, containing a population which 
at the 1926 census numWed 3,127,707 ; the Europeans numbered 2,502. 
The area and population of the separate colonies are shown as follows for 
1926;— 


Colony. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

1 

i Girls 

Total 

Gabun 

Middle Congo 
UbangiSbari 

Chad 

104,320 

172,411 

286,363 

898,956 

126,840 

212,036 

860,800 

331,011 

161,888 

261,447 

377,594 

817,259 

51,524 

118,802 

174,849 

166,491 

49,147 

106,409 

163,701 

168,850 

888,899 

698,753 

1,066,444 

978,611 

Total . 

912,049 

1,020,686 

1,117,688 

511,226 

478,097 

3,127,707 


The Colonies have each a Lieutenant-Governor ; they all have financial 
and administrative autonomy, and each has an administrative council; 
the Lieutenant-Governors are under the Governor- General of French 
Equatorial Africa, having his headquarters at Brazzaville, who is assisted 
by a Secretary-General and a Council of Government. There is a general 
budget for the whole of French Equatorial Africa, and also separate budgets 
for the colonies. Locah revenues accrue chiefly from customs duties ; there 
are native poll taxes. The sale of alcohol to natives is restricted. The 
budgets showed the following figures 
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- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

General Budget — 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

French Equatorial Africa 

Local Budget— 

54,500,000 

54,500,000 

78,160,000 

Gabon 

16,250,000 

16,750,000 

21,630,000 

Middle Congo .... 

17.250,000 

17,260,000 

23,600,000 

Ubangi-Shari 

14,240,000 

14,240,000 

17,000,000 

Chad 

11,000,000 

11,000,000 

16,850,000 


In the colony there were in 1929, 52 native schools with 3,490 pupils, 
and 26 European teachers with 13 native assistants. There was also 1 
school for European children with 35 pupils and 2 teachers. Private schools 
in 1929 numbered 74 with 7,029 pupils. These schools are run by the 
religious missions. 

The resources of French Equatorial Africa are quite undeveloped. There 
are about 300,000 square miles of tropical forest extending to the Gabun coast, 
containing many species of trees of industrial value. Wild caoutchouc is the 
most important. Palm oil is produced to some extent. Coffee, cacao and 
cotton are also cultivated. In the Chad Colony large numbers of cattle, 
sheep, asses, camels, horses, and ostriches are raised, but there are no facilities 
for export. Ivory is an important article of export. At the beginning of 1927 
there were calculated to be 880,576 head of cattle in Chad. Copper, zinc, 
and lead are found. 

Imports and exports for 1927 and 1928 were as follows : — 


Colony 

Imports 

Exports 

1927 

1928 

1027 

1928 

Middle Congo 

Gabun .... 

Ubangi-Shari 

Ohad 

Francs 

82,516,494 

08,364,912 

15,848,736 

5,589,541 

Francs 

88,981,270 

107,932,033 

21,364,817 

9,378,159 

Francs 

29,200,660 

83,910,680 

13,462,958 

10,173,706 

Francs 

21,881,616 

98,514,093 

13,061,824 

17,871,430 

Totals .... 

172,319,683 

227,656,279 

186,747,844 

161,318,963 


There is considerable shipping at Port Gentil and Libreville, the chief 
ports; but at Loango steamers must anchor about throe miles off the coast. 
Whale fishing commenced in 1922. 

On February 6, 1921, a new railway was commenced to connect Brazzaville 
with the Atlantic at Pointe-Noire, and is expected to be completed in 1930. 

The Central African telegraph line connects Brazzaville with Pointe-Noire, 
the terminus of the French cable from Brest via Dakar and Libreville, and 
is in communication with the English Atlantic cable. Wireless telegraphy 
connects Brazzaville and the head of the ^Southern Railway in the Loango 
Region, a distance of 300 miles, and also Brazzaville and Leopoldville, and 
a radio service with France was inaugurated in 1927. In the Chad region 
there are several stations connecting Fort Lamy, Ati, Faya, and Ma6. A 
line has been laid to connect Brazzaville with Bangui, and another to 
connect Bangui with Fort Lamy. The total length of telegraph line in 
operation is about 3,253 miles. 

On the north-east of Lake Chad is the state of Kanem, which was com- 
pletely subjected to France in 1903, and is now only a district of the Shari 
territory with Mad for its capital. Wadai, to the east of Kanem, with an 
area of about 170,000 square miles, and a semi-civilised population of about 
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1,000,000, accepted the French Protectorate in the summer of 1903, In 
1911 a French torce occupied Arada, some miles to the north of the capital, 
Abeshr, which is in communication with Benghazi, on the coast of Tnpoli, 
by caravans, and in 1913 Ain-Galakka. 

The principal banks are Banque Fran^aise de TAfrique, Banque de 
TAfrique Occiaentale and Banque Commerciale Africaine. 

Governor ’General of Equatorial Africa. — R. Antonetti (July, 1924). 

Beferences. 

Annnaire du Gouvemet\r-G6n6ral de L'Afrique Equatoriale Prangaise, Paris. 

hmel (G.), L’Afrique Equatoriale Franqaige. Paris, 1980. 

Cureau (A. L.), Savage Men in Central Africa. A Study of Primitive Races in the 
French Congo. London, 1915. 

Migeod (F. W. H.), Across Equatorial Africa. London, 1923. 

Rondei’Satnt (M ), L’Afriqiie Equatoriale Frangaise. Paris, 1930. 

J^uget (F.), L’Kxpansion Coloniale an Congo frangais. Paris, 1006. 

Vcusal (G. M.), Life in French Congo. London, 1925. 


MADAGASCAB. 

Government. 

The last native sovereign of Madagascar, Rhnavalona III. (born 1861, 
died 1916), succeeded in 1883. The French having claimed a portion of 
the north-west coast as having been transferred to them by local chiefs, 
hostilities were carried on in 1882-84 against the Hovas, who refused to 
recognise the cession. In 1885 peace was made, Diego Suarez having 
been surrendered to France, A French Resident* General was received 
at the capital, and the foreign relations of the country were claimed to 
be regulated by France. By the Anglo-French agreement of August 5, 
1890, the protectorate of France over Madagascar was recognised by Great 
Britain ; but the Native Government having refused to carry out the clauses 
of the treaty of 1885, a French expedition was despatched in May 1895 to 
enforce the claims of France, and on October 1, the capital having been 
occupied, a treaty was signed whereby the Queen recognised and accepted the 
protectorate. By a unilateral convention made in January, 1896, Madagascar 
became a French possession, and by law promulgated August 6, 1896, the 
island and its dependencies were declared a French colony. 

Governor-General , — Leon Cayla (appointed February 10, 1930). 

A Consultative Council of Administration has been established at 
Antanlmarivo. The Colony is not represented in the French Parliament, 
but there is an Economic and Financial Delegation, composed of 24 French 
citizens and 24 natives. The former are elected by the CLambers of 
Commerce,. Industry and Agriculture and the Municipal Councils. The 
native members are chosen by the votes of a body of representatives itself 
elected by the chiefs of the villages. This (ielegation meets once a year for 
examination of the budget proposals. Four Europeans and two native mem- 
bers of the Council of Administration also take part in the meetings of this 
assembly. Madagascar is divided into 22 provinces and 76 districts. 
Natives are employed to a large extent in subordinate positions both in the 
civil and military administration. In all parts of the island the natives are 
allowed to choose chiefs who represent them in their relations with the 
Government. 
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Area and Population. 

Madagascar is situated to the south-east coast of Africa, from which it is 
separated by the Mozambique Channel, the least distance between island and 
continent being 240 miles ; its length is 980 miles ; greatest breadth, 
360 miles, and it has a coast line of over 3,000 miles. The area is estimated 
at 241,094 square miles. According to the last census (1926) the population 
(including that of the Mayotte and Comoro islands) was 3,621,342 (16*0 
per sq. mile), of whom 3,591,943 were Malagasy, 18,040 were French 
and 11,359 foreigners, including Europeans and others. Of the native 
population in 1925, 1,024,109 were males, 1,177,726 females, and 

I, 374,266 were children under fifteen years of age. In 1925, there were 
74,244 births among the native population (38,617 boys and 35,727 girls). 
In the same year there were 74,850 deaths. 

The Malagasy races or tribes are very numerous, the more important being 
the Hova (906,938), the B6tsil4o (479,686), the Betsimisiiraka (403,475), the 
Tanala (161,071), the Sakalava (141,726), and the Bara (157,096). Hindus, 
Chinese, Arabs, and other Asiatics carry on small retail trade. The most 
intelligent and enterprising tribe is the Hova or Merina, whose language, 
allied to the Malayan and Oceanic tongues, is understood over a large part 
of the island. The people are divided into a great many clans, who seldom 
inter-marry. 

The slave trade was nominally abolished in 1877 ; slavery in Imerina 
and in all parts under French authority was abolished by proclama- 
tion on September 27, 1896. The system of forced labour in the public 
service was abolished on January 1, 1901, but the personal tax due from 16 
to 60 years of age, formerly 6 francs, has been increased to 10, 15, in some 
provinces 20, and in AntanWarivo to 30 francs. The populations of the chief 
towns were, in 1926, the capital, Antananarivo, in the centre of the island, 
70,847 (3,648 French and 601 foreigners) ; Tamatave, 16,022 ; Fianarantsoa, 

II, 166 ; Antsirabe, 19,130 ; Majunga, 16,570 ; Di6go Suarez, 8,604 ; Tulear, 
7,780 ; Mananjary, 12,013; Saint-Marie, 8,127; Nosy-Be, 14,022. The 
principal ports are Tamatave, on the east coast, Majung4 on the north-west 
coast, Di^go Suarez in the north, and Tulear in the south-west. 

In 1896, Didgo-Suarez (a French colony from 1886), the island of Noss 
B4 (area 130 sq. miles) on the west coast, and the island of Ste. Marie on 
the east coast (area 64 sq. miles), and in 1914 the Comoro Islands, were 
placed under the authority of the Governor- General of Madagascar. 

Beligion, Education, Justice. 

Up to 1896, a large portion of the Hova and of the other tribes in the 
central districts had been Christianised. The Christian jpopulation was 
estimated at 460,000 Protestants, and 160,000 Roman Catholics. There are 
many missionary societies at work, French (Catholic and Protestant), British 
(the London Missionary Society, the Friends’ Mission, and the Anglican 
Mission) ; there is also a Norwegian Lutheran Mission and an American 
Mission. French Catholic missions had 268 European workers (67 female) ; 
Protestant and Anglican missions had 173 (54 female). The outlying tribes 
are still mostly heathen. 

Education is compulsory from 8 to 14 years of age. On September 16, 
1925, there were 991 official schools for European and native children, with 
90,883 pupils (56,866 boys and 83,968 girls), and 1,789 teachers, and 517 
private scnools, with 49,760 pupils and 1,144 teachers. OhUdren are 
required to learn the French language. At Antananarivo there is a school 
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of native medicine, an administrative and commercial school, a normal school, 
and a school of agriculture. 

For the administration of French justice there are a Parquet consisting 
of a Procureur~G4n6ral and other officials, a court of appeal, 4 courts of 
first instance in the principal towns, and justice of peace courts at 17 centres. 
For native justice there are tribunals in the districts and provinces, and the 
ratives have the right of appeal from lower to higher tribunals. There were 
also arbitration courts for settling labour disputes. 

Finance. 

The local revenue of Madagascar is derived chiefly from direct taxation 
(including a poll tax and taxes on land, cattle, and houses), from customs and 
other indirect taxes, from colonial lands, from posts and telegraphs, markets, 
and miscellaneous sources. The chief branches of expenditure are general 
administration, public works, the post office, and the public debt. The 
budget estimates for the calendar year 1927 balanced at 289,991,138 francs. 

The colony has since 1897 contracted debt to the amount of 4,200,000^. 
(principally for public works) at the average yearly rate of interest of 
3*02 per cent. 

Defence. 

In peace time the troops in Madagascar (including the forces at Diego- 
Suarez) consist of 1,642 Europeans, and 5,736 natives. The police and 
militia, consisting of 3,300 natives, are maintained on the local budget. 

Production and Industry. 

In 1896, on the completion of the French occupation of the Island, the 
Malagasy system of land tenure was modified ; foreigners were permitted to 
acquire land, and registration of land was begun. Government lands, urban 
or non-urban, are let or sold to private persons, or to companies for agri- 
culture, pasturage, or mining. On December 31, 1926, there were 3,048,367 
acres of land under cultivation by natives and 286,607 acres by Europeans. 
The principal crops are rice, sugar, coffee, manioc, cotton, cacao, vanilla, 
tobacco, butter beans, lima beans, cloves, mulberry trees, and rubber trees. 
The areas under cultivation in 1927 were: — rice, 1,392,425 acres; manioc, 
682,925 acres ; maize, 213,540 acres ; sweet potatoes, 244,825 acres ; haricot 
beans, 91,097 acres: potatoes, 77,207 acres; coffee, 113,537 acres; vanilla, 
63,260 acres. Sericulture is encouraged. The forests contain many valuable 
woods, while caoutchouc, gum, resins, and plants for textile, tanning, dyeing, 
and medicinal purposes abound. 

Cattle breeding and agriculture are the chief occupations of the natives. 
There were on December 31, 1925, 7,139,900 cattle in the island ; 2,884 
horses ; 116,114 sheep ; 62,833 goats ; 1,057 ostriches, and 386,305 pigs. 

Silk and cotton weaving are carried on, and the working of metal and the 
making of panama and other straw hats. The preparation of sugar, rice, 
soap, tapioca, Ac. , is being undertaken by Europeans, as well as the canning 
of meat. There are large meat* preserving factories at Bo-anamary (Majunga), 
DiegO'Suarez, Tamatave, Antanknaiivo and Antsirabe. 

The value of the total output of minerals in 1926 was 59,231,042 francs, 
graphite accounting for 44,368,343 francs, gold for 6,934,068 francs, and 
mica for 4,121,528 francs. The production of phosphates was valued at 
1,840,500 francs, that of precious stones at 1,680,679 francs, of industrial 
stones at 126,055 francs, of corundum at 94,209 francs, radio-active minerals 
(betafite and euxenite) at 65,292 francs, and zircon at 258 francs. 
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The following was the output of the principal minerals in 1925, 1926 
and 1928 ; — 


Mineral 

1925 

1926 

1928 

Gold .... 

kilos. 

419*7 

80G6 


Precious stones . 


128*6 

6,643*0 

— 

Mica .... 

tons 

287*5 

880*2 

601 

Corundum . 


22.5*9 

116*7 

115 

Graphite 


13,005*0 

15,902*6 

18,897 

Phosphates . 

)> 

— 

6,135*0 



Commerce. 


The trade of Madagascar has been as follows in five years :• 


- 

1925 1 

1926 I 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports . 

Exports . 

Francs 
491,854,433 | 
443,922 818 , 

Francs 

592,611,944 

535,856,989 

Francs 

579,860,066 

375,035,956 

Francs 

688,661,341 

483,596,535 

Francs 

807,354,929 

439,978,405 


The chief articles of import and export in 1928 and 1929 were the 
following : — 


Imports 

1928 

1929 

1 Exports 

1 

1928 

1929 


Metric tons 

Metric tons 

i 

Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Cottons 

5,041 

4,730 

1 Graphite 

13,896 

16,048 

Wines > 

781,022 

973,506 

i Manioc . 

89,984 

35,190 

Machinery . 

2,670 

8,040 

j Tanning bark . 

6,467 

4,168 

Metals 

24,873 

15,224 

! Uice 

11,512 

7,224 

Cement 

21,105 

36,617 

' Hides . 

10,566 

6,915 

Fuel oil 

6,153 

8,486 

' Rafia fibre 

9,907 

6,799 

Flour . 

8,055 

8,494 

' Mica 

635 

426 


‘ Gallons. 


France supplies the bulk of the imports (642,628,147 francs in 1929 and 
641,101,228 francs in 1928), and that country also receives the bulk of the 
exports (386,489,678 francs in 1928 and 348,626,977 francs in 1929). 

According to Board of Trade returns, the imports from Madagascar into 
Great Britain in 1930 amounted to 798, 696^., ana in 1929 to 616,803Z., and 
the exports from Great Britain amounted to 79,310Z. in 1930 and 101, 997^. 
in 1929. 

Shipping and Commnnications. 

Tamatave, the principal seaport of the island, is visited by the steamers 
of two French shipping companies, and the principal ports are connected with 
each other by coasting steamers plying regularly. In 1929, 6,782 vessels of 
3,279,427 tons entered and 6,766 vessels of 3,263,380 tons cleared at the ports 
of Madagascar. Of the total vesselsentering, 4,096 were French and 1,894 
were British j and of those clearing, 4,187 were French and 1,381 British. 

At the end of 1926, there were 1,800 miles of roads. Three railways are 
at present worked in Madagascar. The first is the through railway line 
between Antananarivo and Tamatave (229 miles) which was opened for traffic 
on March 9, 1918, and soon to be electrified. The second is the railway 
between Antanknarivo and Antsirabe (noted for its thermal springs), 98 
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miles south of Antanknarivo, opened for traflSc on October 16, 1923. The 
third is the branch line of the Tamatave railway, from Moramanga to the 
Antsihanaka provinces, towards the north of the island, which was opened 
for traffic in October, 1917, a distance of 103 miles. Total railway mileage 
(including narrow-gauge local lines) on December 31, 1927, 430 miles. A 
new line from Fianarantsoa to the oast coast of the island (106 miles) is 
projected. This will be electrified. There is also a motor-car service with 
a network of routes covering 612 miles. 

There is postal communication throughout the island. There were in 
1926, 186 ordinary post offices and 600 rural offices The telegraph line 
has (1926) a length of 4,787 miles, and 7,462 miles of wire There is 
cable communication to Mozambique, Mauritius, Reunion, and Aden. In 
1926 .tbere were 745 miles of urban telephone line, 1,490 miles of inter-urban 
circuits, and seven Government wireless telegraph stations. The important 
wireless station at Antanknaiivo, forming part of the French inter-colonial 
network of wireless stations, was opened towards the end of 1924. 

Money and Banks. 

By the decree of 22 December, 1926, a Bank of issue was established — 
the Bank of Madagascar, with a capital of 20 million francs. The Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris has agencies at Antananarivo, Tamatave, 
Di4go-Suarez, Mananjary, Majunga and Tulear. The Credit Foncierde Mada- 
gas(;ar and La Banque de I’Ocean Indien are also established in the island. 
On January 1, 1920, a Savings Bank was established. 

The monetary system is the same as that of France, and all coins and 
notes which are legal tender in France are also legal tender in the Colony. 
Since the war, postage stamps affixed to cardboards, for smaller values, 
viz., 6, 10, 26 and 60 centimes, and 1 and 2 francs, are current. 


MAYOTTE AND THE COMORO ISLANDS. 

The archipelago of the Comoro Islands, is formed by the islands of 
Mayotte, Anjouan, Grande Comoro and Moheli. Before 1912, Anjouan, 
Moheli and Grande Comore were only under French protection ; Mayotte 
alone being a colony. But by a law of July 25, 1912, and a decree of 
February 23, 1914, the whole archipelago has become a colony, attached to 
the general government of Madagascar, of which it forms a twenty-first 
province, the Province de ‘Mayotte et D^pendances.’ 

In 1925, the combined population was 119,306, including 804 Europeans. 

The island of Mayotte (140 square miles) had a population (1,926) of 12,674. 
There is an increasing emigration to Zanzibar and Madagascar. The chief 
product was formerly sugar, but the cultivation of vanilla has now superseded 
t^t of the sugar-cane. There are now only two sugar works and two 
distilleries for rum. Besides vanilla and sugar, cacao, aloes and perfume 
plants (citronella, ylang-ylang, patchouli, &c.) are cultivated. 

Grande Comore, Moheli, Anjouan, and a number of smaller islands, hava 
an area of about 660 square miles and population in 1926 of 106,625. Grande 
Comore itself is about 40 miles long and 18 miles at its broadest points. 
Vanilla, cacao and perfume plants are successfully cultivated Grande Comore 
has a fine forest and exports timber for building and for railway sleepers. 

The principal imports are cotton fabrics, metals, and rice ; the principal 
exports, hides, sugar, copra, sisal, and yanills 
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St. Paul and Amsterdam, small islands in the Indian Ocean, belong to 
France. 

Kerffudlen, a desolate island, about 50 S. lat. and 70 E. long., was 
annexed by France in 1893. 

By a decree dated November 11, 1924, these islands were made 
dependencies of Madagascar. 

Consular and other Kepresentatives. 

Of Great Britain in Madagascar, 

Consul at Antandnarlvo. — J. Helm Smith. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Majunga and at Tamatave, 


SiTmiOH. 

Reunion (or Bourbon), about 420 miles east of Madagascar, has belonged to 
France since 1643. It is administered by a Governor assisted by a rrivy 
Council, and an elective Council-General, and is represented in the French 
Parliament by a Senator and two Deputies. It has an area of 970 square 
miles and population (1926) of 186,637, of whom 180,694 were French ; 
there were also 628 British Indians, 1,963 natives of Madagascar, 411 
Africans, 1,626 Chinese. The chief towns are: St. Denis, with 23,390 
inhabitants in 1926; St. Pierre, 20,479; St. Paul, 21,643; St. Louis, 
15,867. The towns are under the French municipal law. Reunion has a 
lyc4e with (1928) 22 teachers and 456 pupils. Primary education is given in 
two schools, one for boys with 626 pupils and 13 teachers, and one for girls 
with 689 pupils and 14 teachers, and elementary schools with 322 teachers 
and 13,870 pupils. There is a teachers training course at the lyc^e attended 
by 40 pupils with 4 teachers. The chief port, Pointe-des-Galets, is connected 
by a coast railway of 80 miles with St. Benoit on the one hand, and St. Pierre 
on the other. In 1888 this railway was taken over by the State. The chief 
productions are sugar (62,000 acres), rum, manioc (12,000 acres), tapioca, 
vanilla, essences. The forests occupy about 150,000 acres. The pro- 
duction of spirits (expressed as 100 per cent, alcohol) in 1929 amounted 
to 699,361 lities (153,845 gallons) in industrial distilleries and 4,188,353 
litres (921,354 gallons) in other works. The sugar production in 1929-30 
was 50,670 metric tons. The chief imports are rice (valued at 35,904,354 
francs in 1928), grain, cotton goods (8,186,418 francs in 1928), &c. ; 
the chief exports are sugar (35,848 metric tons valued at 61,368,192 
francs in 1928), and spirits (6,077,572 litres valued at 29,176,475 francs 
in 1928). Total value of imports in 1929, 157,991,177 francs; of exports, 
142,543,045 francs. In 1929, 146 vessels entered and cleared at the porta of 
the island. There are about 80 miles of railway. The Tamatave-R^union- 
Mauritius Telegraph Cable is open for traffic. During the year 1928, there 
were 92,843 telephone conversations and 74,652 telegraph communications. 
There are 57 post offices and 513 central telephone offices. The budget for 
1929 showed 48,573,728 franca for receipts, and 48,759,085 francs expend!* 
tiire. The currency of Reunion consists of local bank notes and token nickel 
coinage. It has nominally the same value as that of France. The Bank of 
Reunion has a capital of 6 million francs. 


0 0 
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Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Madagascar 
and Bdunion. 

1. Official Publications. 

Guide-Annuaire de Madagascar et D6pendances. Annual. Antand.narivo. 

Journal officiel de Madagascar. Weekly since March 20, 1896. Antananarivo. 

Bulletin Bconomique. — Bulletin Economique de Madagascar, publication trimestriolle. 
Bulletin ificonomique. Published by the Gouvornement General. 22nd year. 1925- 
1926. (Colonic de Madagascai et Dcpendancos.) Antananarivo, 1926. 

Bulletin de I’Acad^mie Malgacho. 

Statistiques G6n6rales. Gouvemement G6n6ral de Madagascar et d^pendances, 
Melun, 1909. 

Statistique du Commerce et de la Navigation. Antananarivo. Annual. 

Treaties concluded between France and Madagascar, August 8, 1868 ; December 12, 1885, 
and September 30, 1895. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Chapus (S.), Quatre vingt ann6es d'influences Europ^ennes en Imerina. Antanto* 
rlvo, 1925. 

Cro8 (L.), Madagascar pour tous. 1922. 

JDandouau (A.), G^ographie de Madagascar. Pari.s, 1922. 

Be la Bdthie (P.), La Vegetation Malgache. Maiseille, Pans, 1921. 

Grandidier (A,), Histoire physique, naturelle et politique de Madagascar. Pans, 1917. 
In 50 4to. volumes, with many hundred plates, still in progress.— Collection des Ouvrages 
anciena concernant Madagascar. 9 vols. Pans, 1920.— Bibliographie de Madagascar. 
Paris, 1907, 

Qravier (G.), Madagascar. Paris, 1904. 

JaegU(E ), Bssai de Bibliographie. Madagascar et D^pendances 1905-19S0, Tananarive, 
1927-80. 

Juhen (G.), Madagascar et ses D^pendances. Paris, 1926. 

Keller (C.), Madagascar, Mauritius, and other East African Islands. London, 1900. 
Lacroix^ La Min^ralogie de Madagascar. 3 vols. Paris, 1922, 1923. 

Leblond (M.), La Grande lie de Madagascar. Pans, 1910. 

Lecomte^ Les Bois de Madagascar. Pans, 1922. 

Marcuse (W. M.), Through Western Madagascar. London, 1914. 

Mondain, Un Siecle de Mission Protestante h Madagascar. Pans, 1920. 

Nemours (Due de), Madagascar et ses Richesses. Pans, 1980. 

Osborn (0, S.), Madagascar : Land of the Man-eating Tree. New York, 1924, 

Paulin (EL.X Madagascar. Pans, 1925. 

Petit (Q,), V Industrie des PSches i Madagascar. Paris, 1930. 

Piolet (P^re) et Noufflard (Ch.), Madagascar, La Reunion, Mayotte, les Comores, 
Djiboutil. Paris, 1900. 

Ridgewell (H. A.), Madagascar. London, 1921. 

Rue (B. A. de la), Terres Fran9ai8e Inconnues, lies Kerguelen, Crozet, Saint-Paul et 
Amsterdam. Pans, 1930. 

Sthree (Rev. James), A Naturalist in Madagascar. London, 1916.— Fifty Years in 
Madagascar. London, 1924. 

You (A.l, Madagascar : Histoire, Organisation, Colonisation. Paris, 1905. 


FBEKCH SOMALILAND 

The colony of the Somali Coast lies between the Italian Colony of 
Eritrea and British Somaliland. On the north it is bounded by Cape 
Doumeirah, which separates it from the Italian possessions ; on the south by 
a line drawn from the wells of Hadou to Gueldessa, which separates it from 
the British possessions ; the inland boundary towards Abyssinia being, 
by convention of March 20, 1897, at a distance of 90 kilometres (about 66 
miles) from the coast. The territory has an area of about 6,790 square miles, 
and the population was estimated in 1928 at 86,778, including Europeans. 
It is administered by a Governor, assisted by an Administrative Council. 
The port of Obock was acquired for France in 1862, but it was not till 1884 
that its active occupation be^n. In 1884, Sagallo and Taiurah were ceded to 
France ; in 1886, Ambado ; in 1888 the territory was delimited by agreement 
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with Great Britain ; in 1888, a port was created at Djibouti, now the seat of 
government. 

Djibouti has (1928) 9,414 inhabitants, of whom 540 are European (317 
French). The native population is made up as follows (1928) : Somali, 
4,170 ; Arabs, 4,063 ; Danakils, 351 ; Jews, 141 ; Sudanese, 132 ; Annamites, 
16 ; total 8,872. In 1902 a French mission school for boys and one for girls 
were opened at Djibouti. In October 1922, these were replaced by a public 
elementary school. The local budget for 1928 balanced at 13,002,000 
francs. The country has scarcely any industries, but with the coast fisheries 
and inland trade there is considerable traffic. The salt mines, opened in 1912, 
exported in 1926 34,218 metric tons of salt. The chief imports are cotton 
goods, butter, coal, sugar ; the chief exports were coffee, ivory, hides and 
skins. The total imports in 1926 amounted to 457,751,424 francs, and the 
total exports to 401,543,750 francs. Much of the traffic with Abyssinia which 
formerly passed by Zailah now goes by railway from Djibouti to Addis 
Ababa (485 miles). The vessels of 3 French, 2 English, and 2 Italian 
shipping companies visit Djibouti, which is also in communication with Aden 
by means of French and English steamboats for local traffic. In 1926 there 
entered at Djibouti 1,423 steam merchant vessels of 1,145,271 tons. Of these 
vessels, 245 were French, 81 English, 30 Italian, 7 Dutch, 16 Norwegian, 
13 German ; a total of 2,960 vessels cleared, with a tonnage of 2,280,861, 

FBSNGH WEST AFRICA AND THE SAHARA 

French West Africa comprises the following colonies: — (1) Senegal, 
(2) French Guinea, (3) the Ivory Coast, (4) Dahomey, (6) French Sudan, 
(6) Upper Volta, (7) Mauritania, (8) Niger, and (9) Circle of Dakar and 
Dependencies. 

The approximate area and population of French West Africa in 1926 
are shown as follows : — 





Population 1926 
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Popu- 

Colony 


Square 

Europeans 


Total 

lation 



Miles) 

— 

-- 

Native Races 


per sq. 




French 

Foreign 



mile 

Senegal . 


74,112 

8,067 

1,593 

1,813,637 

1,318,287 

17-7 

Guinea 


89,430 

1,135 

1,127 

2,093,726 

2,095,988 

23-4 

Ivory Coast 


121,590 

1,410 

204 

1,722,931 

1,724,545 

141 

Dahomey . 


41, 302 

737 

147 

978,725 

979,600 

23-7 

French Sudan 


860,831 

1,458 

366 

2,683,163 

2,684,982 

7*3 

Upper Volta 


142,820 

S88 

37 

8,259,722 

3,240,147 

22*6 

Mauritania 


847,400 

178 

101 

288,905 

289,184 

1-9 

Niger 


403,200 

258 

7 

1,218,467 

1,218,717 

2-6 

Dakar and 

De- 







pendencies 


— 

2,488 

718 

86,946 

40,152 


Total . 

1,440,191 

11,099 

4,800 

13,626,212 

13,641,611 

- 


Of the French population, 7,207 were men, 2,678 women, and 1,314 
children ; while of the foreign population, 2,466 were men, 989 women, and 
895 children. 

The principal tribes are the Ouolofs in Senegal (about 500,000, mostly 
Moslems) ; the Mandingos in the Sudan (about 5 million people) ; the Mossi 
in the Upper Volta (about 2 millions), and the Kroumen on the Ivory Coast. 

A treaty of October 19, 1900, determines the course of the Anglo-French 
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boundary from the Gulf of Guinea to the Niger. The delineation of the 
boundary was completed in 1912, and approved by the two governments in 1914. 
The British government has leased to France for purposes of commerce two 
pieces of land, one on the right bank of the Niger between Lealaba and the 
confluence of the rivers Moussa and Niger, and the other on one of the 
mouths of the Niger, each to form one block of from 25 to 120 acres with a 
river frontage not exceeding 486 yards ; the lease, at first, to be for 80 years. 
It is further stipulated that, within the boundaries indicated in the conven- 
tion, British and French as regards persons and merchandise shall enjoy for 
80 years the same treatment in all matters of river navigation, of commerce, 
and of tariff and fiscal treatment and taxes of all kinds. 

Under the Anglo-French Convention of April 8, 1904, the river port of 
Yarbatenda on the Gambia (belonging to the British colony of Gambia), with 
all its landing places, was ceded to France, and, if this port should prove 
inaccessible to sea -going merchantmen, access to the river will be granted to 
France at an accessible point lower down. At the same time the Los 
Islands were ceded to France. 

By an agreement dated July 6, 1911, between England and France, the 
boundary line between French Guinea and Sierra Leone was readjusted. 

By a Convention between Great Britain and France the former recognised 
the right of France to all territory west of the Nile basin, which practically 
includes the whole of the Sahara (exclusive of the Libyan Desert), and the 
State of Wadai. The French Sahara may be roughly estimated at about 1 J 
million square miles. 

Over the whole of French West Africa there is a Governor-General, who 
is assisted by a Council, the seat of the general government being at Dakar. 
The Colonies are each under a Lieutenant-Governor, the Circle of Dakar 
and Dependencies under a Governor of Colonies, all subject to the 
direction of the Governor-General, who has been relieved of the direct 
administration of any portion of his Government, and is free to devote the 
whole of his attention to directing and controlling the common interests of all 
the Colonies. To facilitate this object a General Budget has been created, 
drawn up by the Governor-General, which provides for all the services 
which are common to all the Colonies, particularly public works and social 
services, and the funds for which are provided by the customs and shipping 
dues of each of the Colonies, which have now only their internal revenues 
to depend upon for their local budgets, which have, however, been relieved 
of the cost of all the general services. 

There were in 1928-29, 300 preparatory schools with 26,976 pupils (2,089 
girls) ; 164 elementary schools with 8,605 pupils (985 girls) ; 88 urban 
schools with 8,275 pupils (614 girls) ; 8 higher primary schools with 809 
pupils (3 girls) ; 12 technical schools with 687 pupils. There were besides 
152 evening schools for adults with 6,620 pupils, 9 orphan schools with 340 
pupils, ana 2 ‘medersas* or Mussulman schools with 166 pupils; also 3 
higher technical schools with 310 students, and 2 Lyc6es with 391 pupils. 
There were 68 private schools with 6,478 pupils (2,450 girls). The 
expenditure on education was 20,394,675 francs. 

The following are the financial estimates for 1930 



General Budget 

Local Budgets 

Supplementary 

Budgets 

Total 


francs 

francs. 

francs 

francs 

Revenue . 

319,010,000 

516,806,984 

166,484,000 

1,000,809,284 

Expenditure . 

819,019,000 

616,806,284 

166,484,000 

1,000,809,284 
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The military forces in peace times consist of 16,600 men, of whom 3,000 
are Europeans, In 1929-30 there wore 10,000 recruits. The police force 
numbers 7,990. 

The principal agricultural products are ground-nuts, cocoa (16,347 tons 
in 1929), and cotton (4,120 tons in 1929). 

The imports into French West Africa are mostly food substances, textiles, 
mechanical implements, and beverages ; the exports from these colonies are 
chiefly fruits, oils and oil seeds, as well as rubber, cotton, cocoa and timber. 

The following is a comparative table of values of the imports and exports 
during 1928 and 1929 for each of the colonies : — 


Colonies 

Imports 

Exports 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Senegal .... 

French Guinea . 

Ivory Coast 

Dahomey .... 
Frencli Sudan . 

Upper Volta 

Niger 

Mauritania. 

francs 

885,017,452 

106,115,448 

335,689,425 

134,349,328 

118,685,188 

9,411,528 

27,468.048 

2,122,350 

francs 

890,588,602 

115.882,466 

244,97e,632 

147,647,058 

93,194,077 

7.047.920 

28,076,840 

1,618,262 

francs 

760,214,982 

72,174,419 

254,045,908 

97,778,472 

6,216,721 

18,981.700 

81,924.933 

783,677 

francs 
824.282,555 
60,040,268 
261,589,266 
120,691,697 
8,612,294 
: 16,449,860 

1 40,664,038 

j 1,006,639 

Total 

1,513,843,767 

1,532,476,857 

1,241,115,812 

1,828,286,117 


Of the imports, 741,784,373 francs were from France in 1929, and 
770,414,173 francs in 1928 ; of the exports 677,611,993 francs went to France 
in 1929, and 702,484,917 francs in 1928. 

Total trade between Great Britain and French West Africa^, according to 
Board of Trade Returns for three years, was as follows : — 



1928 j 

1 1929 

1980 

Imports from French West Africa into U.K. 
Exports to French West Africa from U.K. . 

1,410,227 1 
2,492,847 

1,251,815 

2,129,447 

£ 

683,168 

1,737,911 


1 Including French Equatorial Africa. 


In 1929, 22,898 vessels of 20,777,081 tons entered and cleared the ports 
of French West Africa. 

There were (1930) 1,967 miles of railway in operation and 587 miles under 
construction; 14,886 miles of telegraph, with 19,824 miles of wire. In 
1929 there were 243 post offices, divided as follows : — Senegal, 55 ; French 
Sudan, 41 ; Guinea, 84 ; Ivory Coast, 31 ; Dahomey, 27 ; Mauritania, 16 ; 
Upper Volta, 20 ; and Niger, 20. 

A savings bank was established by a decree of July 22, 1920, and began 
to function on October 1, 1922, with a single office at Dakar. There are now 
4 branch offices at Saint-Louis, Conakry, Porto-Novo, and Niamey. On 
December 81, 1928, there were 5,461 depositors with 6,371,636 francs to their 
credit. The Bauque de TAfrique Occidentale Fran 9 aise has the exclusive 
right to issue notes. It has branches at Dakar, St^ Louis, RuBsque, Bamako, 
Grand-Bassam, Porto Novo, Lome and Kaolack. Its capital is 36,000,000 
francs. The Banque Franqaise de TAfrique and the Banque Commerciale 
Africaine are important banking institutions in French West Africa. The 
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use of French weights and measures, and money, is compulsory throughout 
French West Africa. 

Governor-Oeneral of French West Africa. — M. J. Br4vie. Appointed 
1930. 

The colony of Senegal was reorganised by the law of December 4, 1920, 
and March 30, 1925. The capital is St. Louis, an old town founded in 1668 
(population, 1926, 19,746, Europeans, 1,038). Two other important towns 
are Dakar, a fortified naval station, and the seat of the Government General 
of French West Africa (population, 1926, 33,697, European, 2,939), and 
Rufisque (population, 1930, 11,307, European, 860). By a decree of December 
1924, Dakar and its suburbs were formed into a special territory called 
circwnscri'ption de Dakar et DcfendaTVces, Goree, a small island situated in 
front of Dakar (population, 998), was amalgamated with Dakar in April 
1929. There are three municipal communes governed by a mayor and 
corporation, St. Louis, Dakar and Rufisque. 

The total area is 74,112 square miles, and the total population in 1926 
was put at 1,318,287. The natives of the four towns and their descendants 
are French citizens, and other natives are French subjects. 

The Colony is represented in the French Parliament by a deputy. 

The Colony is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by a 
Colonial Council of 44 members, 26 elected by French citizens and 18 by 
representatives of native chiefs of cantons and provinces. The Colony is 
divided into 15 ‘ circles,* each under the rule of an administrator. The local 
budget for 1930 was 162,508,000 francs. 

For primary education there were in 1930, 40 ifreparatory schools, 20 
elementary schools and 13 regional schools. There were also 4 urban schools 
at St. Louis and 2 at Rufisque, which give the same instruction as the 
French primary schools, modified to suit local requirements. At Dakar there 
are grouped superior technical schools common to all the colonies, a normal 
school for teachers, a professional school, a commercial and administrative 
school, a school of medicine. At St. Louis a superior primary school has 
200 pupils. Secondary education is provided at Dakar and at St. Louis 
(200 pupils in 1930). In 1929, 867,400 francs were provided for secondary 
education. There is a large hospital for natives at Dakar, and for Europeans 
and natives at St. Louis. 

The soil is generally sandy. In 1929, there were 640,000 sheep and 
goats; 423,000 cattle; 62,000 asses; and 41,000 horses. The natives cul- 
tivate ground-nuts, millet, maize, and some rice ; other products are castor 
beans, some coco-nuts, gum from Mauritania, and rubber from the Casamance 
river. Ground-nuts form the bulk of the exports. A salt industry is being 
developed. Native industries comprise weaving, pottery, brick- making and 
jewellery. 

Imports in 1929, 880,000,000 francs ; exports, 854,000,000 francs. The 
chief imports are cottons, foodstuffs, metal -work, and coal. The chief exports 
are ground-nuts (400,000 tons in 1929), hides and skins, rubber and gums. 

In 1980 the colony possessed 1,663 miles of telegraph and 1,625 miles of 
telephone lines. There are 2 French submarine cables, Brest-Dakar and 
Brest-Casablanca-Dakar. There are three other cables, one Spanish, one 
French West African, and the third belonging to a Sputh American company. 

One railway connects Dakar, Rufisque and St. Louis (166 miles); another 
one Thi^s, Kayes and Bamako (French Sudan), 460 miles. 

There is a river service on the Senegal from St. Louis to Podos (140 miles) 
open throughout the year. During the rainy season there is a service from 
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Dakar to Kayes (484 miles). The Senegal river is closed to foreign flags. 
Dakar, the principal port, is in regular communication with French ports by 
the steamers of 6 French lines, and with Liverpool by a British line. La Banque 
de I’Afrique Occidental© (established June 23, 1901), with a capital of 6,000,000 
francs, and reserve funds 3,920,000 francs, was founded for the purpose of 
carrying on financial, industrial, or commercial operations ; it has a branch 
at Dakar, and agencies at St. Louis, Rufisque, and Kaolack. La Banque 
Fran 9 aise de FAfrique has branches at Dakar, St. Louis, and Kaolack. The 
Banque Commerciale Africaine has agencies at Dakar, Rufisque and Kaolack. 

H.B.M's Consul- General at Dakar (for French Western Africa, including 
the Sudan).— R. C. F. Maugham. 


French Guinea lies on the coast between Portuguese Guinea and the 
British colony of Sierra Leone, and extends inland so as to include the 
territories of Kournbia, Dinguiraye, Siguiri, Kouroussa, Kankan, Kissidougou, 
Dabola, Beyla, Macenta, Boffa, I3ok6, Conakry, Faranah, B’or^cariah, Kindia, 
Labe, Mamou, Pita, Gucckddou, and N'zer<^korA The area is about 89,436 
square miles, and the population (1929) was 2,220,267, including 1,496 
Europeans (1,389 French). A regular system of Government lay schools has 
recently been introduced all over French West Africa. The principal products 
are palm oil and nuts, rubber, millet, earth-nuts, rice, gum, bananas, pineapples, 
and coffee, which is grown in the Rio Nunez F’outa and military regions. There 
is an experimental garden at Camay enne near Conakry (the capital), where 
the culture of bananas, pineapples, rubber trees, and other plants is being tried. 
Fouta Djallon contains cattle in abundance. In 1929 there were 488,893 
cattle, 109,100 sheep, 144,193 goats, 1,668 horses, and 153 asses. Gold is 
found in the river Tinkisso and in the Bonr4 and Siecke distncts. Imports in 
1929, 116,382,466 francs ; exports, 60,040,268 francs. The principal exports 
in 1929 were rubber, 2,785,728 francs; cattle, 2,971,953 francs; ground- 
nuts, 6,522,327 francs ; hides, 6,776,000 fiancs; bananas, 6,110,072 francs ; 
and palm kernels, 17,789,171 francs; animal wax, 3,167,392 francs; palm 
oil, 1,036,174 francs. The principal imports in 1929 were cotton fabrics, 
49,000,000 francs ; metal goods, 12,500,000 francs ; petrol, 2,057,144 francs ; 
wines, 2,710,300 francs ; leaf tobacco, 1,480,361 francs ; salt, 1,077,631 
francs. A network of roads is being made to connect with the railway 
station from Conakry to the Niger. The French Guinea railway which 
runs from Conakry on the coast to the Milo at Kankan (664 kilometres long) 
W’as opened in January, 1911 and in August, 1914, was continued to 
Kankan (412 miles from Conakry). The jetty 1,066 feet long, at Conakry 
has been completed. In the colony there were (1927) 2,220 miles of telegraph 
and 410 miles of telephone line, of which 136 miles are urban and 274 miles 
in ter- urban. The Colony is connected by cable with France and Pernambuco ; 
also with Freetown, Monrovia, and Grand Bassam. There is a wireless station 
at Conakry affording communication with Dakar (Senegal), Bamako (French 
Sudan) and Grand Bassam (Ivory Coast). Conakry is visited regularly by 
the steamers of four French companies and one English company. The 
budget of the colony provided for 1930 the sum of 49,452,000 francs. 


The Ivory Coast lies between Liberia and the British Gold Coast 
Colony. It has common frontiers with French Guinea, French Sudan, and 
the Upper Volta Colony, France asserted and obtained rights on the coast 
about 1842, but did not actively and continuously occupy the territory till 
1882. Area about 121,690 square miles ; population, 1,724,646; Europeans, 
8,287. The seat of administration is Bingerville, the capital, formerly called 
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Adjatn6 (European population, 114). There is a central school group at 
Bingerville, and a number of Government schools in the districts. The chief 
ports, in respect of population and commerce, are Grand- Bassam, Assinie, 
Grand Lahou, Sassandra, and Tabou. The chief centres in the interior 
are Abidjan (9,128 inhabitants, including 1,045 Europeans), Dimbokro, 
Bouakd, Aboisso, Bondoukou, and Korhogo. The natives cultivate maize, 
rice, plantains, pineapples, and many other fruits. They have also been 
taught to grow cocoa, the export of which increased from an average of 4 tons 
in 1904-1908 to 9,808 tons in 1927, 14,616 tons in 1928, and 16,313 tons in 
1929. Coco-nuts and rubber are collected. The mahogany forests inland 
ire worked. Gold is found near Grand- Bassam in Baoule, on the Comoe 
and Bia Rivers, and in Indeiiid. Manganese deposits have also been located. 
The imports in 1929 amounted to 244,976,632 francs, and the exports to 
261,639,266 francs. Chief imports in 1929 were* tissues, 35,202,480 francs ; 
tobacco, 6,691,404 francs; wines, 7,381,036 francs ; metal work, 43,226,541 
francs. Chief exports were: palm kernels, 20,782,485 francs ; palm oil, 
19,688,669 francs; cacao, 97,860,060 francs ; coffee, 3,664,193 francs; cabinet 
woods, 68,542,432 francs ; cotton, 11,608,186 francs. The ports of the 
Colony are visited by liners of several French, English, Dutch, German, 
American, and Italian shipping companies. Number of vessels entered 
in 1929, 1,167 of 3,868,403 tons, and cleared 1,169 vessels, of 3,363,196 
toms, A new wharf at Port-Bouet was opened in 1930. From Abidjan, 
on the north side of the lagoon, a railway has been constructed, run- 
ning between Abidjan and FerkessMougou (346 miles). Contracts have 
now been made to lengthen this to the north, to the Niger and Upper 
Volta. There is a large network of roads suitable for motor traflSc, total 
length about 3,260 miles. At the end of 1929, there were 3,241 miles of 
telegraphic and 299 miles of telephonic lines. The telegraph connects the 
principal towns and extends to adjoining colonies. Telephonic communication 
exists between Bassam, Bingerville, Abidjan, Aboisso, Assinie, and Dabou. 
There are five wireless stations in the colony. The budget of the colony for 
1930 has been fixed at 100,674,000 francs. 

Dahomey stretches from the coast between Togoland on the west 
and the British possessions of Lagos and Nigeria on the east, and is bounded 
on the north-east by the river Niger and on the north and north-west by 
the colony of the Upper Volta, northwards to the French Military Territories. 
France obtained a footing on the coast in 1861, and gradually extended her 
power until in 1894 the whole kingdom of Dahomey was annexed. The 
colony has only about 70 miles of coast, but opens out northwards into a 
wide hinterland. The area is about 41,302 square miles, and the population, 
according to the latest census of 1929, 1,080,447, including 1,093 Europeans. 
The seat of government is Porto Novo (the chief business centre), which has 
about 23,614 inhabitants. Village, regional, and urban schools are insti- 
tuted under the new West African educational system. In 1929, 2,041,265 
franca were spent on education. The natives are of pure Negro stock, and 
belong to the Fon branch of the Ewe family. They are industrious 
agriculturists in the coast region, and grow maize, manioc, yams, and 
potatoes. In 1929, there were 2,314 horses; 500 asses; 92,095 cattle; 
211,950 sheep ; 249,798 goats; and 131,669 pigs. The forests contain oil 
palms, which have been profitably utilised. These furnish the chief ex- 
ports— kernels and oil. Cotton cultivation has recently been successfully 
introduced in the central provinces. Imports in 1929, 147,647,058 francs ; 
exports, 120,691,697 francs. The principal exports (1929), were palm kernels, 
60,002,009 francs ; palm oil, 87,527,709 francs, and cotton 7,877,185 francs. 
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A new metalled road, called the East Road (297 miles in length), for 
motor traflBc runs from Save to the Niger. There is also a road from Darsa- 
Zoume to Porga (281 miles). Other roads are : Kotonu to Malouville (485 
miles), Kotonu to Anecho (68 miles), Abomey to Keton (76 miles). There 
are now altogether more than 2,711 miles of carriage road, of which 495 
miles are first-class roads. At Kotonu an iron pier has been erected, and 
from that port a railway runs into the interior to Sav4 (162 miles) with 
a branch line to Whydah and Segboru^ on Lake Aheme (36 miles). The 
line is intended to run to Chaoru (400 miles). The gauge is a metre. A 
metre gauge railway has also been constructed from Porto Novo to Pobd 
(50 miles) along the Lagoa frontier. A new railway linking the Capital with 
the port of Kotonu was opened to traffic on June 1, 1930 (22 miles). A 
telegraph line connects Kotonu with Abomey, Togoland, the Niger, and 
Senegal. In the colony there were (in 1929) 1,725 miles of telegraph line, 
and 560 miles of telephone line. In 1929, 482 vessels entered and 497 
cleared the ports of Dahomey. French coins only are in circulation. The 
local budget for 1930 was 55,602,600 francs. 


The Colony of French Sudan was formed in 1904, from the Territories of 
Senegambia and the Niger, less the Senegal Protectorate, which was restored 
to Senegal. Its old name of Upper Senegal-Niger was changed to French 
Sudan by decree of December 4, 1920. 

The Colony is bounded on the north by the Algerian sphere j on the west 
by Mauritania, the Fal4md river, and the frontier of French Guinea ; on 
the south by the frontiers of the Ivory Coast, and the Upper Volta, 
and on the east by the Colony of the Niger. It therefore includes 
the valley of the Upper Senegal, about two- thirds of the course of the 
Niger, much of the country enclosed in the great Bend, and a large part 
of the Sahara to the Algerian sphere of influence. The area is 360,331 
square miles, with a population of about 2,632,618 in 1927. 

At the same time that this Colony was formed the Military Territories, 
which now form an integral part of it, were broken up. The Second 
Military Territory, which included nearly all the country within the Bend, 
was handed over to the Military administration, and the First (Timbuktu) 
incorporated in Upper Senegal-Niger, was administered by a colonel 
under the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor. The Third (Zinder-Chad) 
Territory has been constituted an autonomous unit (Colony of Niger, see 
below). In 1919 the greater part of the southern portion in the bend of 
the Niger was created a separate Colony in the name of the Upper Volta 
(Haute Volta, see below). 

The whole of the French Sudan is under civil administration, with 
the same judicial and educational systems as the other Colonies comprised 
in the Government General. The budget of the Colony for 1930 provided 
for 74,263,000 francs. 

The most important and populous towns in the French Sudan are : 
Bamako, the capital, (17,186 inhabitants), Segou (8,874 inhabitants), 
Kayes (11,438 inhabitants), Djcnn4 (6,983 inhabitants), Timbuktu (6,626 
inhabitants), Goundam (6,006 inhabitants), Nioro (3,927 inhabitants), 
Sikasso (12,286 inhabitants), San (4,382 inhabitants), Mopti (4,644 inhabi- 
tants), Kita (5,031 inhabitants), Gao (4,921 inhabitants). All the principal 
towns have regional or urban schools ; Bamako has a professional school, a 
junior hi^ school and a veterinary school; there is a Mussulman superior 
school at Timbuktu with 110 pupils called a medersa (official). 

The natives cultivate ground-nuts, millet, maize, rice, cotton, sesame ; 
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other products are rubber and kariti. Large stocks of cattle abound in 
the colony. 

Native industries comprise pottery, brick-making, jewellery, weaving, 
leather-making. Chief imports are cottons, food-stuffs, metal-work ; total in 
1929, 74,599,909 franca. Chief exports are ground-nuts, cattle, rubber, gum, 
kopak, skins, cotton and wool ; total in 1929, 75,499,350 francs. 

There is a very complete system of telegraphs throughout the Colony 
from Kayos to Niamey, Zinder, and Lake Tchad. 

Since the completion of the section from Thies to Kayes (January 1924), 
French Sudanis connected with the coast by a railway 760 miles in length, 
stretching from Dakar to Koulikoro by way of Thies, Kayes and Bamako. 
For about seven months in the year small steamboats perform the service 
from Koulikoro to Timbuktu, and from Bamako to Kourroussa. 

Wireless telegraph connects Kabara, Kidal and Bamako with the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris, and with Dakar, Rufisque, Conakry, Abidjan, Kotonu, 
Brazzaville. 


The Colony of the Upper Volta was formed by a decree of March 1, 1919, 
from the southern section of the Upper Senegal Niger. It lies within the 
bend of the Niger. By a decree of December 28, 1926, the circle of Say and 
the eastern part of the circle of Don were detached from the colony and 
added to the colony of the Niger. 

The eastern boundary, therefore, follows an irregular line through the 
villages Yatakala, Bosse, Tangouand Botou ; its southern boundary is formed 
by the river Mekrou and the northern boundary of Dahomey, Togoland, the 
Gold Coast, and the Ivory Coast; thence the boundary nins in a north- 
easterly direction from the river Bagoe to the Niger, about 16® N., below 
Ansongo. It includes the districts of Gaoua, Bobo-Dioulasso, D(^*dougou, Oua- 
gadougou, Ouahigouya, Teukodogo, Kaya, Koudougo, Fada, and Batid. The 
area is 142,820 square miles, and native population 3,039,093 (census 1929), 
with 450 Europeans. The administrative centre is Ouagadougou (popula- 
tion 10,000); other towns are Bobo-Dioulasso (10,000), Dedougou (3,000), 
and Ouahigouya (6,000). Administratively, it is on the same footing as 
the other Colonies of French West Africa. Economically, industrially and 
commercially it possesses the same characteristics as the French Sudan. 
Imports in 1929, 17,066,798 francs ; exports, 16,449,360 francs. The budget 
for 1980 balanced at 34,212,000 francs. An automobile service between 
Ferkessedaugou and Ouagadougou and Ouagadougou and Bouakd connects 
this colony with the Ivory Coast Railway and the terminus of the Niger- 
Dakar Railway. There are 5,500 miles of good roads, with steel bridges 
over the the Black Volta. 


Mauritania, formed into a Protectorate in May, 1903, converted into a 
special ‘‘Civilian Territory” in October, 1904, became a Colony on January 
1, 1921, with a Lieutenant-Governor at its head. It consists of the districts 
of Trarza, Brakna, Gorgol, Assaba, Guidimaka, Adrar, Levrier Bay, 
and Tagant, with a total area of 347,400 square miles. The native 
population numbers 821,679, mostly Moorish Mussulmans. European 
population about 370. The northern limit of the Colony is approximate, 
and the foregoing area is obtained by taking the latitude 23^ 3^ N. as 
the northern boundary. 

The budget of the Colony for 1930 was 14,943,000 francs. 
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» The Colony of the Niger was formed by a decree of October 13, 1922. 
Estimated area, 463,200 square miles ; population (1929), 1,473,601 (349 
Europeans). It was originally a Military Territory (1912) ; in 1920, it was 
placed under civil administration. The country is composed of a zone in 
the north, which is largely desolate country ; a central strip which is 
wooded ; and the southern zone, richly wooded and abounding in cattle. 
By a decree dated December 28, 1926, the circle of Say and part of the 
circle of Dori were transferred from the Colony of Upper- Volta to the 
Colony of the Niger, the new districts comprising 119,946 inhabitants. On 
January 1, 1930, there were, including the new territories, 62,422 horses, 
841,403 oxen, 2,510,514 sheep and goats, 156,310 asses, 42,552 camels. In 
the southern zone rice, cotton, wheat, tobacco, maize, barley and indigo can 
be produced. In 1929 the chief agricultural products were, millet (750,000 
tons), earth-nuts (27,000 tons), manioc (7,500 tons), dates (3,000 tons), cotton, 
(1,000 tons), and beans (65,000 tons). The whole colony lacks water, with 
the exception of (1) the western districts which are watered by the Niger 
and its tributaries, (2) part of the southern zone where there are a number 
of wells, (3) the extreme south-west touching Lake Chad. Local budget in 
1930, 23,650,000 francs. Niamey is the capital. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES IN AFRICA*. TOGO AND 
CAMEROON. 

Togo.— Togo, the former German Colony, lies between the Gold Coast 
Colony on the west and French Dahomey on the east. It was sunendered 
unconditionally l)y the Germans to British and French forces in August, 1914, 
and is now divided between the French and British. The Mandate was 
approved by the League of Nations on July 20, 1922. Of the total area of 
33,700 square miles, the French have obtained about two-thirds, 21,893 square 
miles, the boundary running from the north-east in a generally south-east 
and south direction to Lom^, in such a manner that no part of the coast is 
included in the British sphere. Lome (population about 8,000 natives) is the 
seat of the administration. The total population of the whole of Togo is 
estimated at 730,027 natives, with a European population of 477. 

The southern half of Togoland is peopled by natives using 30 different 
languages, of which the principal is Ewe — these may be regarded as an 
offshoot of the Bantu peoples. The northern half contains, ethnologically, a 
totally different population descended largely from Hamitic tribes and speak- 
ing in all 16 languages, of which Dagomba and Tim are the most important. 
The majority of the natives are pagans, but many profess Mohammedanism, 
while Christianity has, latterly, been making some progress in the coast 
districts. At the end of 1929 more than 45,300 natives had adopted the 
Roman catholic, and 12,000 the protestant faith. 

There are 6 district schools, with 6 European masters and 1,659 pupils, 
besides higher schools at Lom4, Anecho and Mango, There are also 29 
vill^e schools with 2,204 native pupils, 18 courses for adults, with 600 
pupils, a female domestic science school, and private classes arranged by the 
two missions. Ini 930, 2,326, 300 francs were voted towards public education. 

Inland the country is hilly, rising to 3,600 feet, with streams and water- 
falls. There are long stretches of forest and brushwood, while dry plains 
alternate with cultivable land. Maize, yams, cassada, plantains, ground- 
nuts, etc., are cultivated by the natives ; oil palms, caoutchouc, and dye- 
woods grow in the forests ; but the main commerce is the barter trade for 
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palm oil, palm kernels, coco, rubber and copra carried on with the European 
facte ries. There are considerable plantations of oil and coco palms, coffee, 
coco, kola, and cassada. During recent years the natives have been in- 
creasingly engaged in the cultivation of cocoa and cotton. Production of cotton 
amounted to 1,651 metric tons in 1927, 1,536 tons in 1928, and 2,044 tons in 
1929. Production of cocoa amounted to 6,314 tons in 1927, 6,81 7 tons in 

1928, and 5.449 tons in 1929. Other products in 1929 were, palm oil, 1,690 
tons; palm kernels, 6,215 tons; maize, 4,141 tons. In the Sokod^ and 
Sansane-Mangu districts in the French sphere there are about 65,000 head of 
cattle ; in some districts horses of small size are bred. Native industries are : 
weaving, pottery, smith-work, straw-plaiting, wood-cutting, etc. There is no 
mining by Europeans, but the natives in the Sokod6 and Klouto 
districts smelt iron, in which this Colony is very rich. For 1929, imports 
amounted to 29,902,687 kilograms, valued at 102,415,761 francs, and exports 
to 28,579,130 kilograms, valued at 83,741,174 francs. The principal exports 
were, palm kernels, 9,948,000 francs; cocoa, 30,598,000 francs; ginned 
cotton, 15,382,000 francs; copra, 2,550,000 francs; dried fish, 4,288,000 
francs. The local budget for 1930 balanced at 45,456,000 francs. There was 
also a railway budget, 22,615,000 francs; and a budget for public health 
and native medical services, 6,698,000 francs. 

There are good roads, connecting the more important centres of the 
Colony. There are three railways connecting Lom4 with Anecho (Little 
Popo) (27 miles), with Palime (74 miles), and with Atakpame (103 miles). 
Total, 204 miles, with 5 stations and sub-stations. There are 13 post and 
telegraph stations and 4 sub-stations, connected by telegraph and telephone 
with the Gold Coast Colony, French Dahomey, and with Europe. 

The port of Lom^ has a wharf with a capacity of 600 tons of traffic 
daily. At Anecho the embarkation is made by means of surf boats. In 

1929, 419 vessels cleared at the two ports. 

Cameroon. — The former German Colony of Kamerun, including the area 
of French Eouatorial Africa ceded by France to Germany, was occupied 
by French and British troops in 1916. The greater portion of the territory 
has been placed under French administration, and a strip on the southern 
border of Nigeria under British. The total area allotted to France amounts to 
166,489 square miles, excluding the 107,270 square miles ceded to Germany 
in 1911, which is now included in French Equatorial Africa, Population 
in 1928 was 1,900,000, of whom 663,479 were men, 687,435 women, and 
669,086 children. The Europeans numbered 2,009, of whom 1,633 were 
French. The portion of Cameroon placed under the Mandate of France 
by the Treaty of Versailles has, by a decree of March 23, 1921, been 
constituted an autonomous territory both administratively and financially. 
The seat of government is Yaounde. In 1929, there were 89 government 
schools, of which 1 was a high school at Yaounde, 70 village schools, 12 pro- 
fessional schools with 818 pupils, and 6 schools for domestic training (160 
pupils), with a total attendance, of 7,000. There were 33 European teachers 
and 146 Native teachers. There are also 88 private schools with 6,748 pupils. 
The budget provided for 1,781,972 francs for public education. General 
budget for 1929 balances at 63,041,486 francs ; special railway budget, 
21,766,000 francs; special medical budget, 10,709,000 francs. Chief products 
are ground-nuts, palm oil, almonds, hities, timber, cacao and ivory. In 1929, 
there were 19,800 horses ; 12,600 asses ; 602,000 sheep and goats ; and 48,000 
pigs. Imports in 1929 amounted to 193,618,218 francs, and exports to 
164,868,670 francs. In 1929, 415 vessels entered at the port of Donala and 
89 at Kibri. The country has 2,406 miles of roads, and 292 miles of railway. 

Commiasimer. — M. Marchand. 
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AMERICA. 

eVAOBLOVPX AND DBFXNDXNCIX8. 

Guadeloupe, situated in the Lesser Antilles, consists of two islands 
separated by a narrow channel, called * Riviere Sal4e. * That on the west 
is called Guadeloupe proper or Basse-Terre, and that to the east Grande- 
Terres ; they have a united area of 1,880 square kilometres (682 square 
miles), and a circumference of 276 miles. There are five dependencies 
consisting of the smaller islands, Marie Galante, Les Saintes, Desirade, St. 
BarthMemy, and St. Martin ; the total area with these is 688 square miles. The 
colony is under a Governor and an elected council, and is represented by a 
senator and two deputies. Population (1926) 243,243. Instruction (1926-27) 
is given in 1 lycie with 464 pupils, a secondary course for girls at Pointe-k- 
Pitre, with 322 pupils, and 118 public and private elementary schools. The 
public elementary schools have 824 teachers and 17,180 pupils, and the 
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private have 878 under 40 mistresses. The seat of government is Basse- 
Terre (8,379 inhabitants). Pointe-k-Pitre (26,465 inhabitants) has a fine 
harbour. Revenue and expenditure balanced at 36,145,123 francs for 1928. 
Outstanding debt, December 81, 1926, 499,078 francs. 

Chief products are sugar, coffee, cocoa, and rum. For local consumption 
there are grown bananas, sweet potatoes, manioc, tobacco, indian corn, and 
vegetables. 

In 1929, the imports were 231,314,100 francs. The principal exports 
were sugar, 960,400 kilogrammes; coffee, 155,717 kilogrammes; rum, 
12,554,897 litres; cacao, 63,492 kilogrammes; vanilla, 3,660 kilogrammes; 
bananas, 627,382 kilogrammes; logwood, 1,342,750 kilogrammes. Guade- 
loupe is in direct communication with France by means of two steam 
navigation companies. A new wireless station at Destrellan was opened in 
1918. Within the islands traffic is carried on by means of roads, of which 
there were 230 miles in 1928. The Bank of Guadeloupe, with a capital of 
3,000,000 francs, and reserve funds amounting to 843,746 francs, advances 
loans chiefly for agricultural purposes, even on the security of jewellery. 
The Royal Bank of Canada has also established a branch. There is likewise 
another bank, the Credit Guadaloupcen, but while this is a private institution, 
the BanqUe de la Guadeloupe and the Royal Bank of Canada have a semi- 
official character. Silver coin has disappeared from circulation ; nickel 
treasury tokens (bons) of 1 franc and of 60 centimes are authorised up to a 
total emission of 1,000,000 francs. 

British Consul at Guadeloupe. — J. E. Devaux. 

OITIAKA. 

The colony of French Guiana, on the north-east coast of South America, 
is administered by a Governor, assisted by a Privy Council of 5 members. 
The colony has a Council-General of 16 members elected by French citizens 
resident in Guiana, and is represented in the French Parliament by one 
deputy. Area about 34,740 square miles, and population, census of 1926, 
47,341. Cayenne, the chief town, has a population of 13,936, and the 
other 14 communes have 28,995. These figures are exclusive of the 
population of the penal settlement of Maroni, of the floating population of 
miners without any fixed abode, as also officials, troops, and native tribes. 
At Cayenne there are a court of first instance, a court of appeal, and justices 
of the peace, with jurisdiction in other localities. The military force consists 
of 200 officers and men of the Colonial Infantry. Primary, education is given 
gratuitously since 1889 in lay schools for the two sexes in the communes and 
many villages. There is also a college for secondary (93 pupils) and higher 
primary education (129 students), and a normal course for teachers (20 students). 
There are also several Congregational schools (522 pupils) and a number of 
private schools (116 pupils). The school population in 1929-30 was 3,029. 
The penal settlement also has 3 schools with 287 pupils. The budget for 1930 
balanced at 16,870,965 francs. The country has immense forests rich in 
many kinds of timber. There is little agriculture in the colony ; only about 
7,900 acres are under cultivation. The crops consist of rice, maize, manioc, 
cocoa, coffee, sugar-cane, tobacco, and gutta percha. The most im- 
portant industry is gold-mining (placer). Silver, iron, and phosphates are 
also worked. The exports consist of cocoa, phosphates, various woods, gold, 
rosewood essence, balata, and hides. The total imports in 1929 were valued 
at 66,261,978 francs, and the exports at 32,121,717 francs. There are three 
ports — Cayenne, Saint-Laurent*du-Maroni, and Oyapoc. Cayenne and Saint- 
Laurent are visited once a month by a cargo boat of the Compagnie.G^n4ral 
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Transatlantique. There is also steamboat communication between the capital 
and the other towns of the colony. There are three chief and many secondary 
roads connecting the capital with various centres of population in the interior. 
There is a telegraph system connecting Cayenne with Macouria, Kourou 
Sinnamaiy and Tracoubo, as well as with the penal settlement. There is a 
wireless station at Cayenne. 

Since 1885, Cayenne has nad a penal settlement for habitual criminals and 
convicts sentenced to hard labour. In 1929 the penal population consisted 
of 4,000 men. 

The Bank of Guiana, under Government control, with a capital of 600,000 
francs, with statutory reserve fund amounting to 300,000 francs, advances 
loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

MARTINIQUE. 

The colony is under a Governor assisted by a Privy Council. An elected 
General Council votes the Budget, and elective municipal councils administer 
the communes. It is represented by a senator and two deputies in the 
French Chamber. Area 385 square miles, divided into 32 communes; popu- 
lation (census 1927) 234,695. The military force consists of one company 
of infantry and a battery of artillery. There is a law school (at Fort-de- 
France) with (1929) 70 students ; a lycde for boys, with 1,000 pupils ; a high 
school for girls with 1,100 pupils ; primary schools, with 24,000 pupils (includ- 
ing 7 private schools) ; a commercial school with 120 pupils, and a school of 
arts and crafts (93 pupils). Chief commercial town, Fort-de-France (popu- 
lation, 43,338). The budget for 1930 balanced at 92,240,200 francs. 
Sugar and rum are the chief productions, then come cocoa, pine-apple, bananas, 
coffee and tobacco. There are 15,000 hectares under sugar-cane and 
food-producing crops. Tobacco culture is under special regulations. There 
are 19 sugar works with distilleries attached, 134 agricultural distilleries, 
2 industrial distilleries devoted to the production of rum, and 12 indus- 
trial establishments. In 1929, 34,972 metric tons of sugar 4,369,057 gallons 
of rum, 718 metric tons of liauanas, 311 metric tons of preserved pine- 
apple and 391 metric tons of cocoa beans were exported. The total imports in 
1929 were valued at 266,168,492 francs, and the exports at 272,900,755 francs. 
Vessels entered in 1929, 655 of 1,047,883 tons ; vessels cleared, 642 of 
1,048,859 tons. The island is visited regularly by the steamers of French 
and American companies. For local traffic there are subsidised mail coaches 
and motor-cars ; and subsidised steamers ply along the coast. The colony is 
in telegraphic communication with the rest of the world by telegraph cables 
and wireless. The Bank of Martinique at Fort-de-France with a capital of 
3,000,000 francs, the Credit Martiniqiiais with a capital of 3,500,000 francs, 
and a branch of the Royal Bank of Canada advance loans for agricultural 
and other purposes. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 

The largest islands of two small groups close to the south coast of New- 
foundland. Area of St. Pierre group, 10 sq. miles ; population in 1926, 
3,040 ; area of Miquelon group, 83 sq. miles ; population, 544 ; total area, 
93 sq. miles; total population, 3,684. Since July, 1921, a Governor 
organises and regulates the various branches of the public service. He is 
assisted by a consultative council of administration and municipal councils 
Chief town, St. Pierre. Primary instruction is free. There are 2 public 
schools for boys, and 3 for girls, with (in all) 26 teachers and 599 pupils. 
There are, besides, infant schools, ‘ salles d’asile, * frequented by 1 40 
children. There are a private boarding school and two private schools. 
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The islands, being mostly barren rock, are unsuited for agriculture. The 
chief industry is cod-fishing. Imports in 1929, 221,654,882 francs ; exports, 
203,256,103 francs. The imports comprise textiles, salt, wines, foodstuffs, 
meat ; and the exports, cod, dried and fresh, and fish products, St. Pierre 
is in regular steam communication with North Sydney and Halifax ; and 
is connected by telegraph cable with Europe ai^d the American continent. 
Local budget for 1930: Receipts, 16,317,890 francs; Expenditure, 15,317,890 
francs. 

Books Concerniag French America- 

Annuaire de la Guyane Prangaise. Cayenne. Annual. 

Annualre de la Guadeloupe et D^pendances. Basse-Terre. 

Annuaire de la Martinique. Fort-de-France. 

Annuaire des lies St. Pierre eb Miquelon. St. Pierre. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon. (Foreiejn Office Handbooks.) London, 1920. 

Brou8ieau{Q.)^ Les Ricliesses de la Guyane FranQaise. Pans, 1901. 

Corbin (F.), and others, Les Colonies Fran^alses d’Am^rlque. Paris, 192 

Dumoret (M ), An Pays du Snore (la Martinique). Paris, 1902. 

Ouet (M. J.), Origines de la Martinique (1626-1720) Vannes, 1898. 

Heilprin (A.), Mont PeUe and the Tragedy of Martinique. London, 1902.— The Tower 
0fPel6e Philadelphia, 1904. 

Heti (J.), A rile du diable. Paris, 1898. 

Lacroix (A.), La Montagne Pel6e et sea Eruptions. Paris, 1904. 

LauvrUre (E ), La Trag6die d’uu Pouple. Paris, 1922. 

Levastcur, La Prance, vol II. Paris, 1898. 

Maurcl (E.), Histoire de la Guyane FranQaise. Paris, 1902. 

iUifnand« (P.), Formats et Proscnts. [In Guiana.] Pans, 1897 

Satmeau (M.), Histoire do la Guadeloupe sous L’Ancien R^g^me (1635-1789). Paris, 
1928. 

Stoddard (C. A.), Cruising among the Oaribbees. London, 1896. 

Fiala, Les Trois Guyanes. Montpellier, 1898 


ATJSTBALASIA AND OCEANIA. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Governor, — M. Guyon (M. Thaly acting 1930). 

New Caledonia is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council consisting of the Secretary-General, the Procureur-Gdn5ral (the head 
of the Judicial administration), the Superior Commandant of the Troop, 
the head of the Department of Domains and Colonisation, and two notables 
of the colony appointed by the President of the Republic, The colony has 
also an elective Council-General of 16 members. Noumea, the capital, has a 
municipality ; other centresof population are locally administered by municipal 
commissions. 

The island is situated between the 20° 1' and 22° 26' parallels south lati- 
tude, and 161° 30' and 144° 40' east longitude. It has a total length exceed- 
ing 248 miles and an average breadth of 31 miles. Area, 8, 648 square miles. 
According to the census of July 1, 1926, the population was 61,816, of 
whom 14, 893 were free, 1,281 of convict origin, and 27,490 Melanesians 
and Polynesians. On July 1, 1930, the native population was 
27,777. Noumea had (1926) 10,226 inhabitants, of whom 6,480 
were free. The immigrants from France are not numerous. Other immi- 
grants (July 1, 1930) were 6,000 Javanese, 7,000 Tonkinese, 64 Indians, 
and 244 islanders from the New Hebrides, Primary instruction is provided 
in public and also in private elementary schools, the latter being assisted by 
tho local budget. In 1928, there were 65 public and private primary 
schools with 2,421 pupils (1,179 being girls), and 74 native schools with 
3,006 pupils. In Noumea the ‘College La Perouse’ gives classical tuition 
to 207 pupils and professional instruction (iron and wood) to 60 pupils. 
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Local budget for 1930, receipts and expenses, 86,496,900 francs, of which 
33,400,000 francs were for the ordinary budget, and 3,095,900 extraordinary 
budget. In 1926 the military force consisted of 96 Europeans and 69 native 
troops. Of the total area more than half is mountainous or not cultivable ; 
about 1,600 square miles is pasture land ; about the same area is cultivated or 
cultivable ; and about 600 square miles contain forest which is being worked. 
The land is divided into 8 domains : that of the state (in which gratuitous 
concessions may be made) ; that of the penal establishment (s^ut 400 
square miles) ; and that of the native reserve. The chief agricultural 
products are coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), maize, tobacco, bananas, 
pine-apples. There are 200,000 cattle and about 26,000 sheep. The mineral 
resources are very great ; chrome, cobalt, nickel, iron, and manganese 
abound ; antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, gold, lead, and copper have 
all been obtained. The nickel deposits are of special value, being without 
arsenic. Local industries are developing ; there are a grain storage and 
cleaning dep6t, meat preserving works, barking mills for coffee and cotton, 
and two blast furnaces melting nickel ore. A hydro-electric factory 
was established in 1926. About 128,000 hectares of mining land are 
owned, and 137,000 hectares have been granted for prospecting. In 1929, 
mineml export comprised chrome ore, 59,147 tons; nickel, 5,473 
tons ; guano, 6,663 tons. The value of the mineral export was 
19,048,530 francs. The blast furnaces produced 5,473 tons matte of 
nickel valued at 26,678,203 francs. The imports in 1929 were valued 
at 149,808,213 francs, and the exports at 91,566,616 francs. The 
imports comprise wine, coal, flour, rice; the exports, minerals, coffee, 
copra, cotton, guano, and preserved meats. In 1929, 142 vessels oif 
273,109 tons entered and 139 of 271,493 tons cleared at the ports of New 
Caledonia. Of those which entered, 98 (166,038 tons) were French. 
Noumea is connected three times monthly with Sydney in New South 
Wales by regular steamers sailing monthly, and by other vessels sailing 
irregularly. There is a mail service by steamer along the coast. There 
is a narrow-gauge railway (single line) from Noumda to Paita, about 20 
miles long. The proposed extension to Bourail, 105 miles from Noumea 
has, however, been postponed. There is a daily motor road service for 
passengers from Noumea to Mu6o, but most of the roads are only suitable 
for horseback transport. There are 970 miles of telegraph line and 707 of 
telephone line. 

Dependencies of New Caledonia are : 

1. The Isle of Pines, 30 miles to the south-east, with an area of 58 square 
miles and a population of about 600. 

2. The Wallis Archipelago, north-east of Fiji, with an area of 40 square 
miles and about 4,500 inhabitants. The islands were placed under the 
French protectorate in 1842. There is a French Resident, and the archipelago 
is in regular communication with Noumea. Budget for 1930, 341,376 francs. 

3. Futuna and Alofi, south of the Wallis Islands, with about 1,600 
inhabitants, were annexed by France in 1888. 

4. The Loyalty Islands, 60 miles east of New Caledonia, consisting of 3 
large islands, Mar^, Lifou, and Uvea, and many small islands with a total 
area of about 800 square miles. The chief culture in the islands is that of 
coconuts ; the chief export, copra and rubber. 

5. The Huon Islands, 170 miles north-west of New Caledonia, a most 
barren group. 

The New Hebrides, in accordance with the Anglo-French convention of 
February (ratified in October), 1906, are jointly administered by the 
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High Commissioners of His Britannic Majesty and the French Republic. 
In 1914 an Anglo-French conference was appointed to devise means of 
remedying the defects of the condominium. Fopulation (census of May 1, 
1924), 2,161. In 1925 there were 746 French and 322 English. There are 
French and English courts, and a mixed court with a judge foreign to both 
nations. Local budget for 1930, 3,810,000 francs. Exports m 1929 amounted 
to 35,495,893 francs, of which 28,529,544 were French trade, and 6,966,349 
francs British trade; imports to 37,204,343 francs, of which 30,110,620 
francs were in French trade, and 7,093,723 in British trade. Maize, coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, vanilla, coconut trees are grown, and are the chief articles of 
export. In some places sulphur is abundant. In 1929, 60 vessels of 122,284 
tons entered, and 61 vessels of 122,206 tons cleared the ports. Of these 
19 entering were British (16,787 tons), and 41 French (105,497 tons). Of 
those clearing 18 were British (16,139 tons), and 43 French (106,067 tons). 

FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCEANIA. 

Governor, — L^onee Jore (appointed November, 1929). 

These, scattered over a wide area in the Eastern Pacific, are ad- 
ministered by a governor with an Administrative Council consisting of 
certain officials, the maire of Papeete, and the Presidents of the Chamoers 
of Commerce and Agriculture. The establishments consist of the Society 
Islands, the most important of which are Tahiti and Moorea, the former 
with an area of about 600 square miles and (census 1926) 8,585 inhabitants, 
the latter with an area of 50 square miles and 1,837 inhabitants ; the principal 
product is phosphate (annual production, 80,000 metric tons). Other groups 
are the Marquesas Islands, with a total area of 480 square miles and 2,255 
inhabitants, the two largest islands being Nukahivaand Hivaoa ; the Tuamotu 
group, consisting of two parallel ranges of islands from King George’s Island 
on the north to Gloucester Island on the south, their total population being 
4,276 ; the Leeward Islands (lies sous le Vent) (8,502 inhabitants), of which 
the more important are Huahine (pop. 1,283), Raiatea and Tahaa (pop. 4,307), 
and Bora- Bora- Maupiti (pop. 1,330) ; the Gambier, Tubuai, and Rapa Islands ; 
the Gambier group (of which Mangareva is the principal) having six square 
miles of area and 501 inhabitants ; the Tubuai (or southern) Islands, of which 
Rurutu is the largest, Raivavae (or Vavitu), Rimatara, and, far to the south, 
Rapa, having together an area of 115 square miles and 3,170 inhabi 
tants ; Makatea, 1,086 inhabitants ; Island of Maiao, 81 inhabitants. The 
total area of the Establishments is estimated at 1,520 square miles, and their 
population, according to the census of 1926, was 35,862, of whom 29,644 
were natives. There were 870 French, 217 English, and 3,989 Chinese. 
In 1903 it was decreed that separate islands or groups should no longer be 
regarded as distinct Establishments, but that all should be united to form 
a homogeneous colony. Budget for 1930 balanced at 16,286,000 francs. 

The most important of the islands is Tahiti, whose chief town is Papeete 
with 4,601 inhabitants, of whom 2,126 are French. A higher primary school, 
with a normal school, has been established at Papeete, and there are (1925) 63 
primary schools, with 91 teachers and 3, 7 50 pupils. Pearls and mother-o’-pearl 
are important products. The island is mountainous and picturesque with a 
fertile coastlaud bearing coconut, banana, and orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla, 
and other tropical fruits, besides vegetables grown m temperate climates. The 
chief industries are the preparation of copra, sugar, and rum. Value of im- 
ports (1929) 48,615,772 francs, export^ 60,873,000 francs. The chief imports 
are tissues, wheat, flour, metal work. The chief exports were copra (17,824 
tons), mother-o' -pearl, vanilla, coconuts and phosphates, The export of 
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phosphates in 1926 was 127,177 tons, in 1927, 135,666 tons, and in 1928, 
136,806 tons, in 1929, 250,914 tons. The New Zealand company (with a French 
subvention) has a monthly service connecting San Francisco, New Zealand and 
Australia with Papeete. The shipping between the islands is carried on by 
sailing boats. 

Acting British Consul at Tahiti, — Dr. W. J. Williams. 

Books of Reference on New Caledonia and French Oceania. 

Journal Offlciel des Etablissements Fran^ais de rOc6anie, and Supplement containing 
Statistics of Commerce and Navigation Papeete. 

France and England in the New Hebrides. The Anglo-French Condominium. Mel- 
bourne, 1914. 

Blanc (Mgr.), Les lies Wallis. Pans, 1912. 

Bourge (G ), Lea Nouvelles Hebrides, 1606-1906. Pari.s, 1906. 

Caillot, Histoire de la Polyn6sie orientale. 2 vols. Pans, 1912. 

Calderon (George) Tahiti. London, 1921. 

Courtit (H.), Nos Etablissements en Oc6anio. Pans, 1920. 

Oriffith (G.), In an Unknown Prison Land. London, iool, 

Hall(D. B.)and Osborne (Lord A.), South Sea Surf. London, 1900. 

Hort (D.), Tahiti, the Gaiden of the Pacific. London, 1895. 

Keahle(ll ), Tahiti: Isle of Dreams London, 1925. 

Legrand (M. A.), An Pays des Canaques. LaNouvelle Cal6donie en 1890 8. Paris, 1898. 
Lemire (C ), La Colonisation en Nouvelle Calddonie. Noumea, 1893.— -L’Oc^ania 
Frangaise. Pans, 1904 

MacQuarrte (Hector), Tahiti Days London, 1921. 

5arowin,(Fritz), AnthropologiederNeu-Caledonierund Lovalty-Insulaner. Berlin, 1922. 
Tolna (Comte R. F. de), Chez les Cannibales (Now Hebrides, &c.) Pans, 1903. 
Yallet{D, La Colonisation Frangaise en Nouvelle-Calddonie. Pans, 1920. 


aSRMANY. 

(Deutsches Reich.) 

On November 9, 1918, the abdication of the German Emperor was 
announced, and from that date Germany became a Republic. 

(For the constitution of the Empire and its rulers see The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1918, pp. 881-884.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Council of People’s Commissioners in Berlin took over the Govern- 
ment of the country ; the reigning princes of the Federal States were either 
deposed or abdicated, the existing Imperial Parliament was declared dis- 
solved, and arrangements were made for summoning a National Assembly. 
The elections for the body (for which all Germans, men and women, over 
20 years of age voted) were held in January, 1919, and resulted, on the 
basis of proportional representation, in the return of the following parties : — 
Majority Socialists, 165; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90; Democrats, 75; 
Conservatives, 42 ; Independent Socialists, 22 ; German People’s Party, 22 ; 
and minor parties, 7 ; total, 423. The National Assembly was summoned to 
meet at Weimar on February 6 and on February 11, 1919, it elected the first 
President of the Republic, Friedrich Ebert, who held office from February 11, 
1919, until his deatli on February 28, 1925. 

PresideTd of the RepuUic . — Paul von Hi'ivdenlurg, Elected the second 
President on April 26, 1926 ; assumed office on May 12, 1925. 

The President is elected by the direct vote of all citizens, male and 
female, over 20 years of age. The election must be held either on Sunday 
or on a day of public rest. The President holds office for 7 years. 
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On March 30, 1930, the following Cabinet was appointed 

Chancellor. — Dr. Heinrich Brilning (Centre). 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Julius (German People’s Party). 

Mii^Ur of Transport. — Theodor von Ou&ard (Centre). 

Minister of Economic Affairs. — Dr. Trendelenburg. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. K. Joel. 

Minister of Defence. — Lieut. -General Wilhelm Oroener. 

Minister of Hermann Robert Dietrich (German Democratic 

Party). 

Minister of Posts. — Dr, G. Schaetzel (Bavarian People’s Party). 

Minister of Agriculture-‘PLQTr M. Schiele (Nationalist). 

Minister of Labour. — Dr. Adam Stegerwald (Centre). 

Minister for Home Affairs. — Dr. Joseph Wirth (Centre). 

Minister without Portfolio. — Herr G. Treviranus (People’s Conservative 
Party). 

The Constitution of the Republic was adopted on July 31, 1919, by the 
National Assembly at Weimar, and promulgated on August 11, 1919. 
It declares that the new Commonwealth is a Republic and that the power of 
the State is derived from the people. The colours of the Republic are black, 
red and gold. The trade flag is black, white, and red with the colours of 
the Reich in the upper inside corner. The Constitution provides for Central, 
and State Legislative organs ; makes foreign relations, defence, customs duties 
taxation and railway services matters for the central authority ; lays it down 
that every component State in the Federation must have a Republican Con- 
stitution, with a universal, equal, direct, and secret franchise of male and 
female voters on the proportional system. A State Council {Reichsrat) is to 
be formed for the representation of the component States {Lander), All Bills 
(Oesetzcsvorlagen) before they are introduced into the Reichstag require the 
assent of the Reichsrat, but the Reichstag can pass a Bill into law with a two- 
thirds majority over the head of the Reichsrat. The principle of the Referen- 
dum is provided for in the Constitution, The Constitution iurtlier declares all 
Germans equal before the law, and abolishes all privileges or disadvantages 
of birth, class, or creed. Freedom of speech and of the Press is ^aranteed ; 
so is the right of meeting. Members of the Legislature of the Republic (Reichs- 
tag) are to be elected by universal, equal, direct and secret votes of male 
and female voters, on the proportional system. The Reichstag is to be elected 
for 4 years, one representative for every 75,000 voters. The Cabinet 
appointed by the President must enjoy the confidence of the Reichstag. 
Declarations of war and conclusions of peace are made by a law of the Republic. 

The Reichsrat consists of 66 members (Prussia 26, Bavaria 11, Saxony 7, 
Wiirttemberg 4, Baden 3, and the other States 1 each). 

The Reichstag, elected on September 14, 1930, is composed as follows : 
Socialists, 143 ; National Socialists (Hitler Party), 107 ; Communists, 77 ; 
Centre Party, 68 ; German National People’s Party, 41 ; German People’s 
Party, 30 ; German Agricultural Party, 26 ; Middle Class Party, 23 ; 
German State Party, 20 ; Bavarian People’s Party, 19 ; Minor Parties, 28 ; 
total, 677. 


Area and Population. 

I. Pkoqbess and Pbksent Conditions. 

The following table gives the area and population of the present States 
(LBnder) of Germany in the order of their magnitude, embodying the returns 
of the census of June 16, 1925 : — 
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Area 

Population June 16, 1925 

Pop. 

States of the Empire 

English 




per sq. 


sq. miles 

Male 

Female 

Total 

mile 1925 

Prussia (excluding 






the Saar and in- 
cluding Waldeck*) 

113,036 

18,631,108 

19,644,881 

38,176,989 

338 

Bavaria (excluding 


the Saar) 

29,343 

7,532 

3,658,867 

3,825,737 

7,379,594 

2,680,235 

251 

Wttrttemberg 

1,243,507 

1,836,728 

342 

Baden . 

6,819 

1,115,477 

1,196,985 

2,312,462 

4,992,820 

397 

Saxony . 

6,789 

2,372,091 


863 

Mecklenburg- Sch w. 

6,066 

331,290 

342,755 


183 

Thuringia 

4,637 

776,822 

832,478 

1,609,300 

1,347 279 

355 

Hesse . 

2,970 

655,964 

691,315 

454 

Oldenburg . 

2,480 

270,223 

274,949 


220 

Brunswick 

1,418 

241,606 


501.875 

354 

Mecklenburg-Str. . 

1,131 

54,084 

170,568 



98 

Anhalt . 

890 


396 

Lippe . 

Schaumburg- Lippe, 

469 

78,947 



349 

131 

23,309 

24,737 


367 

Hamburg 

160 

[ 661,473 


1,152,523 

7,203 

Ltlbeck . 

115 

1 61,548 

66,423 

173,897 

127,971 

1,113 

Bremen 

99 

1 164,949 

338,846 

3,423 

German Republic(ex- 






eluding the Saar) 

180,986 


32,218,796 

62,410,619 

345 

Prussian Saar Dis- 






trict ^ . 

674 

338,000 

332.000 


1,167 

Saarpfalz^ 

164 

49,000 

49,000 

HQIQIQ 

598 

Saar District (alto- 






gether) 

738 

387,000 

881,000 

768,000 

1,041 

German Republic 






(with Saar Dis- 
trict) ‘ 

181,723 

30,683,823 

32,594,796 

63,178,619 

348 


1 The figures for the population of the Saar District, m which the census of 1925 could 
not be taken, are estimated. i For 1927 census figures see p. 948. 

2 Waldeck was absorbed by Prussia on April 1, 1929. 


According to the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919) Germany has agreed 
to the following territorial arrangements : — (1) Alsace-Lorraine ceded to 
France, J2) the greater part of the Provinces of West Prussia and Posen 
ceded to Poland, (8) a part of Upper Silesia and of East Prussia likewise to 
Poland, (4) a portion of Upper Silesia to Czechoslovakia, (6) Memel to Lithu- 
ania, (6) Danzig, a Free State under the protection of the League of Nations, 
(7) Eupen and Malmedy to Belgium, (8) a part of Schleswig to Denmark. 

Provision was made in the Trea^ to settle the ultimate fate of the following 
areas hy pUHscite : — (1) The Saar Basin (after 16 years), (2) Schleswig (in two 
zones), (3) districts in Southern East Prussia, in West Prussia and in 
Upper Silesia. Results of the pUhiscites : — Schleswig (March, 1920), 
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northern zone for Denmark, southern zone for Germany ; East and West 
Prussia (July, 1920) for Germany ; Upper Silesia (March, 1921) for Germany. 
Despite the decision in Upper Silesia, 1,241 square miles, with a population 
of 892,637, were transferred to Poland. 

An estimate of the actual areas and populations (according to the Census 
of 1910) lost to pre-war Germany has been made as follows : Alsace-Lorraine, 
6,607 square miles, population 1,874,014 ; ceded to Belgium, 400 square 
miles, population 60,003 ; ceded to Poland, 17,816 square miles, population 
3,864,961 ; Memel, 1,026 square miles, population 141,238 ; Danzig, 739 
square miles, population 330,630 ; ceded to Denmark, 1,642 square miles, 
population 166,348 ; ceded to Czechoslovakia, 122 square miles, population 
48,446 ; total 27,262 square miles, population 6,476,640. 

The Saar Basin, which has been placed under the government of the 
League of Nations for 15 years, has an area of 726 square miles and a 
population (1927) of 770,030. (See also p. 948.) 

The area of the territory occupied under the Treaty was originally about 
12,628 square miles, containing about 7 million inhabitants, but by January 
31, 1926, the Cologne zone, with 2,527 sq. miles and 2,640,798 inhabitants, 
had been evacuated. 

The population of the German Empire (without Heligoland) was 
24,831,396 in 1816, and 31,589,547 in 1837, showing an average 
annual increase of nearly 1*3 per cent. The following table shows 
the actual increase in population at various periods, with the annual rate of 
increase per cent. The small increase in 1867-71 is explained by the inter- 
vention of the war with France. 


Year 

Increase 

Annual Rate 
per cent. 

Year 

Increase 

Annual Rate 
per cent 

1867 1 

3,220,083 

970,171 

0-93 

1890 

2,672,766 

1-07 

1871 

0*60 

1895 

2,861,431 

1T2 

1875 

1,868,668 

1*0 

1900 

4,087,277 

1*51 

1880 

2,506,701 

1T4 

1905 1 

4,274,311 

1*46 

1885 

1,621,643 

0-70 

1910 ! 

4,284,504 

1*36 


1 since 1858. 


The number of foreigners in Germany, according to the census of 
June 16, 1925, was 957,096, or 15 ’3 per 1,000 of the total population of the 
country. Poles numbered 269,804, Austrians 128, 859, Czechoslovaks 222, 521 , 
British 6,376, and French 7,290. 

II. Movement of the Population. 


The following table shows the movement of the population of the 
Empire during three years : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

1927 

1928 

1929 

538,463 

687,175 

589,431 

1,200,029 

1,220,777 

1,182,895 

38,310 

37,962 

36,189 

149,427 

160,958 

796,330 

777,482 

842,162 

+404,699 

+443,295 

+340,733 


Of the children born in 1928, 630,192 were boys, and 590,585 girls ; in 
1927, 619,219 were boys and 680,810 girls. 

The number of divorces in Germany was in 1927, 36,449, being 57*6 per 
100,000 inhabitants ; in 1928, 36,928 or 68*0 ; in 1929, 39,424 or 60 9. 
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The following table shows the annual number of German emigrants for 
five years : — 




Destination 

Year 

Total 

European 

Countries* 

United 

States 

Brazil 

Other 

American 

Countries 

Africa 

Asia 

Aus- 

tralia 

1925 

62,705 

92 

48,084 

4,017 

8,918 

1,524 

70 

_ 

1926 

65,280 

616 

51,144 

3,302 

8,214 

1,883 

1,617 

72 

49 

1927 

61,879 

518 

47,151 

2,212 

9,507 

20 

354 

1928 

57,241 

675 

45,504 

1,506 

8,269 

1,188 

19 

80 

1929 

48,734 

293 

88,188 

1,324 

8,502 

847 ’ 

34 

40 


1 To Great Britain : 0 (1925), 9 (1926), 4 (1927), 7 (1928 via Hamburg), 4 (1929 via 
Hamburg). 

III. Principal Towns. 

German towns are distinguished as large towns (with 100,000 inhabi- 
tants and upwards) ; medium towns (20,000-100,000 inhabitants ; small 
towns (5,000-20,000 inhabitants), and country towns (2,000-5,000 inhabi- 
tants). In 1926, 2 towns had over 1,000,000 inhabitants ; 21 others over 
250,000 ; 25 others over 100,000 ; 45 between 50,000 and 100,000 ; and 154 
between 20,000 and 50,000. According to the results of the census of 
June 16, 1925, the population of the principal towns at that date was 


Town 

State 

Pop. 

(16 June, 
1925) 

Town 

State 

Pop. 

(16 June, 
1925) 

Berlin! . 


Prussia . 

4,024,154 

Bremen 

Bremen . 

294,966 

Hamburg 


Hamburg 

1,079,126 

Konigsberg . 

Prussia . 

286,666 

Cologne 


Prussia . 

700,222 

Stettin . 

> > • 

254,466 

Munich 


Bavaria . 

686,036 

Mannheim . 

Baden , 

249,706 

Leipzig 


Saxony . 

679,159 

Altona , 

Prussia . 

227,430 

Essen . 


Prussia . 

629,564 

Kiel . 


213,881 

Dresden 


Saxony . 

619,157 

Halle-on-Saale 

if 

194,576 

Breslau 

• 

Prussia . 

699,770 

Glad bach- 



Frankfort- on- 



Rheydt 

fi % 

193,529 

Main 



540,116 

Oberhausen . 

it • 

186,322 

Dortmund 


»» • 

525,837 

Cassel . 

. ' 

171,661 

Diisseldorf 


f } • 

464,643 

Augsburg 

Bavaria . 

165,522 

Hanover 


f> 

425,274 

Krefeld-Hen- 



DuisburgHam- 



dingen 

Prussia . 

169,064 

born . 

. 

t) 

421,217 

Aachen . 

ti 

165,816 

Wuppertal 

. 

) » • 

405,515 

Wiesbaden . 

» ) * 

151,961 

Nurnberg 


Bavaria . 

393,202 

Karlsruhe 

Baden . 

148,043 

Stuttgart 


WUrttem- 


Brunswick . 

Brunswick 

146,725 



berg 

343,048 

Hagen . 

Prussia . 

143,701 

Chemnitz 

, 

Saxony . 

335,982 

Solingen 

1 ** 

135,706 

Gelsenkirchen- 



Erfurt . 

) ) • 

135,579 

Buer . 


Prussia . 

330,186 

Mulheim-on- 



Bochum 



313,480 

Ruhr * . 

>» • 

128,880 

Magdeburg 

. 

a • 

297,020 

Saarbriicken . 

>» 

1 125,020 


1 Area of Berlin, 840 sq. miles. 
• Population July 19, 19 
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Town 

State 

Pop. 

(16 June, 
1926) 

Town 

State 

Pop. 

(16 June, 
1925) 

Hindenburg . 

Prussia . 

122,671 

Regensburg . 

Bavaria . 

76,948 

Ltibeck 

Liibeck . 

120,788 

Furth . 


74,195 

Plauen . 

Saxony . 

111,436 

Wesermunde. 

Prussia . 

73,644 

Mainz . 

Hesse . 

108,537 

Witten . 


73,288 

Munster 

Prussia . 

106,418 

Liegnitz 


73,123 

Harburg-Wil- 



Dessau . 

Anhalt . 

71,289 

helmsburg . 

i» • 

105,765 

Frankfort-on- 



Ludwigshafen- 



Oder . 

Prussia . 

71,130 

on-Rhino . 

Bavaria . 

101,869 

Elbing . 


67,878 

Remscheid . 

Prussia . 

99,755 

Potsdam 


65,796 

Gleiwitz 

i» • 

95,572 

Flensburg 

»> • 

63,139 

Wttrzburg . 

Bavaria . 

95,113 

Wattcnscheid 


62,870 

Gbrlitz . 

Prussia . 

91,702 

Brandenburg 

i f 

60,953 

Herne . 

>» * 

91,297 

Gladbeck 

1} • 

60,043 

Wanne-Eickel 

»> • 

91,024 

Ulm . 

Wiirttem- 


Freiburg 

Baden . 

90,475 


berg . 

59,367 

Bonn . 

Prussia . 

90,249 

Kaiserslautern 

Bavaria . 

59,886 

Darmstadt . 

Hesse . 

89,465 

Hildesheim . 

Prussia . 

58,522 

Osnabriick . 

Prussia . 

89,079 

Koblenz 

»» * 

58,822 

Beuthen 

i» ‘ 

86,881 

Trier . 

» > • 

58,140 

Bielefeld 

Ji • 

86,062 

Castrop- 



Recklinghausen 

»> • 

84,609 

Rauxel 

a • 

53,434 

Bottrop. 

1 > • 

82,159 

Oldenburg . 

Oldenburg 

52,723 

Gera 

Thuringia 

81,402 

Jena 

Thuringia 

52,649 

Zwickau 

Saxony . 

80,358 

Tilsit . 

Prussia , 

50,834 

Offenbach 

Hesse . 

79,362 

Cottbus 

>> * 

60,600 

Pforzheim . 

Baden . 

78,973 

Bamberg 

Bavaria . 

60,162 

Heidelberg . 

> > • 

78,196 

Hamm . 

PriTSsia . 

50,040 

Rostock (inch 

Meckl. - 

1 




Warnerauiide) 

Schw. 

77,669 ! 





Beligion. 

According to the census of June 16, 1926, there were in Germany 
40,014,677 Protestants (64*1 per cent, of the total population), 20,193,834 
Catholics (82 4 per cent.), 87,680 other Christians (0*1 per cent.), 564,379 
Jews (0 9 per cent.), and 1,660,649 adherents of other professions of religion 
(2 5 per cent.). 

The Constitution provides for entire liberty of conscience. There is no 
State Church. Every religious community manages its own affairs, and 
makes anointments to its offices without interference from the State. 

The Evangelical Churches are now united in the German Evangelical 
Church Union. 

There are 6 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, 16 suffragan bishoprics, 1 
bishopric immediately subiect to Rome, 2 parts of bishoprics attached to 
non>German bishoprics, ana 1 apostolic administration. The ‘ Old Catholics * 
have a bishop at Bonn, 
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The Jewish congregations are federated in the ‘ Deutsch-Israelitischer 
Gemeinde-Bund.’ 


Education. 

Education is general throughout Germany, all children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 being bound to attend some recognised school. The teachers 
in German schools are required to hold a Government certificate, and to have 
undergone a period of training and probation. 

According to a school census taken in 1926-27 there were in that year 
62,825 public elementary schools in Germany with 184,858 teachers (138,920 
males and 45,438 females), and 6,661,794 pupils (3,367,717 boys and 
3,304,077 girls). There wore in 1926-27, 572 private schools with 36,991 
pupils (16,211 boys and 21,780 girls). 

According to the law of April 28, 1920, German children are all bound to 
receive a four years’ course of instruction in the ‘Foundation School' 
(Qrundschule), The next highest school for elementary education is the 
‘People’s School’ {Volksschtde)^ which like the Grundschule^ is supported 
partly by the State (mostly for personml), and partly by the municipalities 
(mostly for school buildings, etc.). Besides the Volksschule there is found 
the ‘ Middle School ‘ (Mittelschule)^ which differs from the former in that 
instruction is provided in English and French. In 1926-27 there were 
1,560 Mittelschulen with 12,195 teachers and 259,300 pupils (120,153 boys and 
139,147 girls). Apprentices and young people at work must attend Continua- 
tion Schools for 6 to 8 hours weekly during working hours. 

To prepare for the Universities and for admission into certain professions, 
there are several kinds of secondary schools with a course of study extending 
in the main over 9 years. Of these the oldest is the Gymnasium, which 
specializes in classical studies ; side by side with this is the Realgymnasium^ 
which specializes in mathematics, natural science and modern languages, 
but also teaches classical subjects. The Gymnasien are the most fully 
developed classical schools ; the Progymnasien differ from these only in not 
having the highest classes. The Oherrealschulen give instruction in mathe- 
matics, natural science and modern languages, but not in classics. Experi- 
mentally two other kinds of schools have been established — the German 
High School {Deutsche Oherschule) and the Aufhauschule, the former to 
stress German subjects (besides modern languages), and the latter to provide 
an intensive and curtailed high school education for the bright scholars 
of elementary schools 

For girls there are Lyceen, Oherlyceen and certain other educational 
institutions which prepare for the universities. 

In 1926-27 the number of secondary schools was as follows ; — For boys. 
Gymnasia and Progymnasia, 496, with 9,419 teachers and 166,667 pupils; 
Realgymnasia and Realprogymnasia, 865, with 6,997 teachers and 139,441 
pupils ; Oherrealschulen and Realschulen, 561, with 10,728 teachers and 
206,712 pupils. For girls, High Schools, 867 ; with 15,364 teachers and 
270,136 pupils; in addition to pupils in ‘Preparatory Schools ’( PorscAw^e) 
connected with higher educational establishments (8,090 boys and 19,442 
girls). 

There are 10 fully- equipped Technical High Schools, with the right of 
granting degrees. They are all aided by the States to which they respectively 
belong. The statistics for 1929 were as follows 
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Schools 

Teaching Staff 
(1929) 

Matriculated 
Students ^ (1929) 

Of w 

d 

« 

a 

o 

' d* 

Foreigners g 

Schools 

Teaching Staff 
(1929) 

Matriculated 
Students ^ (1929) 

Of ■« 

g 

I 

S' 

Foreigners | 

Berlin . 

350 

4,900 

71 

667 

Stuttgart . 

111 

1,907 

59 

92 

Munich 

145 

3,883 

77 

346 

Aachen 

119 

989 

40 

95 

Darmstadt . 

131 

2,250 

83 

176 

Brunswick. 

102 

962 

52 

60 

Karlsruhe , 

119 

1,252 

25 

118 

Breslau 

77 

626 

8 

85 

Hanover 

103 

1,819 

36 

60 






Dresden 

191 

3,836 

242 

276 

Total . 

1,448 2 

22,014 3 

1 643 

1,925 


1 Who have attended lectures. 

2 Including 19S special teachers and excluding 655 assistants. 

In addition to 1,219 on leave or excused attendance at lectures, of whom 856 were 
inscribed at the Berlin Technical High School, besides 864 special students. 

There are, besides, 2 Veterinary Colleges, with number of students in 
1929 (723), 4 Agricultural Colleges (1,538), 2 Afforestation Academies (215), 
2 Mining Academics (425), 5 Commercial High Schools (3,381), 1 Academy 
for Practical Medicine (198), 14 Schools of Art (2,233), and 12 Colleges of 
Music (4,766). There are also 11 Training Colleges for elementary school 
teachers at the following centres (students in 1929 in brackets) Bonn 
(128), Breslau (60), Darmstadt (227), Dortmund (60), Elbing (138), Ph’furt 
(55), Frankfort-on*Main (113), Hanover (54), Kiel (129), Mainz (174), 
Rostock (162). 

There are 23 universities in the German Republic, besides the Philo- 
sophical and Theological High Schools at Braunsberg, with number of 
students in 1929 (34), Paderborn (255), Frankfort-on-Main (118), Fulda (72), 
Trier (206), Mainz (64), Augsburg (33), Bamberg (89), Dillingen (134), 
Eichstatt (137), Freising (144), Passau (146), and Regensburg (163), which 
have only faculties of theology (Roman Catholic) and philosophy (Augsburg 
has philosophy only). 

The following table gives the date of foundation, the number of teachers 
and students for 1929 : — 


Universities 


Berlin (1809) . 

Bonn (1777-1818) . 
Breslau (1702-1811) 
Cologne (1888-1918) 
Erlangen (1743) . 

Frankfort (1914) . 
Freiburg (1467) . 

Giessen (1607) 
Gottingen (1787) . 
Oreifswald (1456) 
Halle (1694) . 
Hamburg (1919) . 
Heidelberg (1886). 
Jena (1567) . 


Matriculated Students (1929) 


eS d) 
w ^ 

SJ3 

to 

. S 

a i 


' 05 

d d 



<0 A 

o 

o 

H 

Juris 

pruden 

dtc. 

2 d 

a 

I « M 

I 

1 

■4-J TS S 
et fl u 

g dOQ 

;= d 
p 2 

3 

o 

721 

1 629 

4,635 

2,481 

8,183 

2,220 

70 

18,218 

283 

648 

1,419 

1,428 

1,146 

896 

12 

5,549 

286 

471 

1,316 

808 

844 

736 

1 

4,176 

216 


3,318 

456 

1,184 

662 

8 

6,528 

117 

376 

460 

497 

175 

211 

— 

1,719 

308 

— 

1,828 

600 

668 

588 

1 

KKiKll] 

192 

257 

996 

1,161 

665 

684 

— 

8,763 

182 

117 

416 

290 

800 

429 

126 

1,677 

232 

269 

1,222 

488 

702 

1,121 

807 

1 

8,808 

149 

207 

899 

424 

887 

8 

1,677 

220 

282 

666 

823 

437 

623 

— 

2,280 

309 

— 

924 

524 

1,274 

546 

15 

8,288 

8,826 

2,880 

285 

169 

961 

915 

791 

490 

— 

194 

143 

660 

600 

961 

615 

1 
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fit 

Matriculated Students (1929) 

Universities 

O S 

Theology 

aT 

. t> 
ffl fl . 

® « 

Medicine 

and 

Dentistry 

Philosophy 

Mathematics 
and Natural 
Science, Ac. 

Auxiliary 

Science 

Total 

Kiel (1C65) . 

207 

69 

714 

663 

373 

517 

1 

2,337 

Konigsberg (1544). 

211 

208 

914 

669 

618 

604 

1 

2,914 

Leipzig (1409) 

843 

255 

1,500 

940 

2,329 

1,092 

132 

6,248 

Marburg (1527) 

174 

372 

810 

880 

882 

611 

1 

8,656 

Munich (1472-1826) 

386 

198 

2,511 

2,277 

1,741 

1,460 

243 

8,480 

Munster (1780) 

192 

658 

898 

773 

973 

711 

2 

3,910 

Rostock (1419) . 

107 

98 

330 

649 

236 

205 

2 

1,620 

Tubingen (1477) . 

178 

909 

721 

735 

649 

437 

4 

3,455 

Wttrzburg(1682) . 

141 

226 

615 

1,356 

346 

275 

5 

2,823 

Total , 

5,5821 

6,461 

28,226 

19,737 

20,809 

15,840 

629* 

91,7023 

Of whom Women . 

48 

210 

1,790 

3,286 

6,437 

3,169 

33 

14,915 

Of whom Foreigners 


245 

963 

1,884 

940 

610 

69 

4,211 


1 Including 294 special teachers and excluding 1,730 assistants. 

2 Including 470 students of Veterinary Science. 

8 Exclusive of 4,809 on leave or excused from attending lectures. 


In three universities, namely, Freiburg, Munich, and Wurzburg, the 
faculties of theology are Roman Catholic ; four are mixed, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic — Bonn, Breslau, Munster, and Tubingen ; and the rest 
are Protestant. Cologne, Frankfort, and Hamburg have no theological faculties. 

Justice and Crime. 

A uniform system of law courts exists throughout Germany, though, 
with the exception of the Reichsgericht, all courts are directly subject to the 
Government of the special State in which they exercise jurisdiction, and not to 
the Central Government. The appointment of the judges other than those of the 
Reichsgericht is also a State function, and not that of the Central Government. 

The lowest courts of first instance are the Amtsgerichte (1,746 on 
January 1, 1930), competent to try petty civil and criminal cases, with the 
exception of capital cases which fall within the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Assizes, or the Reichsgericht, Cases relating to property in which the amount 
involved does not exceed 600 marks are usually tried by a single judge. In 
the trial of more serious criminal cases the judge is assisted by two assessors 
(laymen), to whom on the reauest of the public prosecutor a professional 
magistrate may further be added (Rchofferigericht), The Amtsgerichte deal 
also with guardianships, estates and official records. The Landgerichte (169 
on January 1, 1930), contain both civil and criminal chambers. The 
former, consisting of three judges, are competent to deal in first instance with 
all civil cases in as far as they have not been referred to the Amtsgerichte^ 
especially with divorces, and also exercise a revisory jurisdiction over 
the Amtsgerichte. For trying commercial cases there are further commercial 
chambers, consisting of one judge and two laymen. The criminal chamber 
hears appeals from the Amtsgerichte in criminal cases ; if the appeal is from 
the decision of a single magistrate it is heard by one judge with two lay 
assessors (small chamber) ; if from a decision of the Schoffengericht, by three 
judges and two laymen (large chamber). For the trial of capital cases, the 
Landgerichte are transformed into Schwurgerichtef consisting of three judges 
and six laymen. The Amtsgerichte and Landgerichte have as superior court 
the Oberlandesgerichte, There are twenty-seven such courts in Germany. The 
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Oherlandesgerichte contain criminal and civil senates consisting of three judges. 
They exercise appellate jurisdiction over the Landgerichte in civil cases, and 
over the ‘ small chambers * (and in some cases over the * large chambers in 
criminal cases, The total number of judges on the bench in all the courts 
above mentioned was 9,838 (Jan. 1, 1929). The supreme court is the Reichs^ 
gericht, which sits at Leipzig, and has 95 judges. This court exercises an 
appellate jurisdiction over all inferior courts, and also an original and final 
jurisdiction in cases of treason. It has 5 criminal and 7 civil senates, 
consisting of 6 judges each. 

Number of persons condemned after trial, 1926, 698,460 ; 1927, 612,316 ; 
1928, 688,492. 

Special courts exist for all civil disputes arising from the relationship 
between employers and employed {Arheitsgerichtey Landesarheitsgerichtey and 
the Reichaarhedsgericht), Qualified judges are appointed to these judicial 
bodies and they are attended by representatives of employers and employed. 
In 1929 there were 627 Arheilsgerichte^ 80 Landesarheitsgerithte and the 
Reichsarbeitsg^richt. The Arbeitsgerichte gave decisions in 427,604 (in 1928, 
879,689) cases, and settled by arbitration 3,247 (in 1928, 2,936) cases. The 
LandesgericMe dealt with 16,738 (1928, 13,497) appeals. The Reichsarheits^ 
gericht received 959 (1928, 762) cases for revision. 

Public Assistance (including Poor Relief and Welfare for 
Children and Juveniles). 

The public assistance for the needy was regulated before the war by the 
law of June 6, 1870, relating to relief. This law, however, was already 
found inadequate at the beginning of this century to meet the conditions 
brought about as a result of the economic development (industralisation, 
development of towns, etc.). When, as a result of the war and inflation 
period, whole classes of the population became poverty-stricken, gradually 
new methods of assistance were devised to meet the conditions that had 
arisen. The various regulations laid down in this connection could, how- 
ever, only be uniformly codified for the whole Reich after the stabilisation 
of the German currency under the “Government regulation regarding public 
assistance” of February 13, 1924. 

The public assistance (within the meaning of this regulation) comprises 
the social care of those wounded in the war, dependents of those killed and 
persons who, according to the welfare laws, are regarded in a similar way ; 
assistance for persons m receipt of pension from sick and employment insur- 
ances), those badly wounded and those who find it difficult to obtain 
employment, minors in need of help and actual poor law relief is granted 
by the authorities for public assistance, the District and State Welfare 
Associations. 

The public assistance for juveniles includes all official means for the 
promotion of youth welfare. This was first legally regulated in the 
‘Government Law relating to Juvenile Welfare* {Reich sjugendwohl/ahrU 
geseiz) of July 9, 1922. This law contains, inter alia^ regulations relating to 
the rearing of children (mother and iufant care, care of small children), 
co-operation of the authorities in regard to trusteeships, guardianship, 
assistance in education and Juvenile Courts; the care of the youthful 
offenders was amended in the law relating to Juvenile Courts of February 
16, 1923. 

The importance of the State Juvenile Welfare Law lies in the fact that it 
alone grants to all juveniles, who require to be educated, the legal right to 
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education, to physical, spiritual and social fitness ; in cases where the parents 
(or others who are bringing up the child) fail in their duties the existing 
public bodies (Juvenile Boards — Jugenddmter) have to ensure their education 
in another manner. 

Particulars regarding the extent of public welfare and public care of 
juveniles in Germany were published for the first time for the year 1927 in 
State Welfare Statistics {Reichs/ilrsorgestatistik), and the State Statistics 
of Public Care of Juveniles (ReichsstcUistik der offentlichen Jugendhilfe), 
The total of 1,072 District Welfare Associations publicly assisted 2,486,272 
persons during the year 1928-29. In addition, 960,096 persons were helped 
temporarily, and 351,293 were provided for permanently by private welfare. 
Assistance in cash and kind by the District Welfare Associations for Public and 
Private Welfare, inclusive of weekly help, amounted to 1,053,153,100 RM, 
(gross costs). 

The State Welfare Associations (Landes fiirsorgeverhande) assisted 477,949 
persons during the year 1928-29. The costs of these amounted to 
139,636,800 RM. 

Besides these direct grants, the Welfare Associations had to meet various 
other coats (for example, contributions for own installations, free welfare 
work, costs of administration, etc.). After deducting the corresponding 
receipts for public welfare and public juvenile care by the District and State 
Welfare Associations 1,464,716,900 RM. were spent during the year 1928-29. 

The 1,202 Juvenile Boards were caring for 661,137 children on March 81, 
1929; 608,803 minors were under ‘guardianships’ of the Boards, and 
64,732 under their protection. 

The costs for public juvenile care are included in the above-mentioned 
welfare costs ; the data supplied by the District Welfare Associations include, 
inter aha, expenses in connection with education and bringing-up of minors 
(18,660,600 RM.), juvenile care and physical training (17,028,400 RM.), 
contributions to orphanages, homes, etc. (9,787,700 RM.), cripple, kinder- 
garten and similar institutions (17,931,800 RM.), and other expenses in 
connection with public juvenile assistance (9,870,600 RM.). According to 
the data supplied by the State Welfare Associations, the costs amount to 
81,448,600 RM. for assistance to juveniles, and 7,408,200 RM. for other 
contributions in connection with public juvenile assistance. 

Compulsory Insurance. 

Social insurance has existed in Germany since 1883. It comprises com- 
pulsory insurance of workmen and employees against sickness (including 
maternity), accidents, unemployment, old age and infirmity. 

Under a law of 1888 and amending Acts, workmen and employees with an annual 
income up to 8,600 marks must be insured against sickness, and must themselves pay 
two-thirds of the contributions, their employers paying one»third. For accident Insur. 
ance, under an Act of 1884 and amending Acts, the contributions are paid entirely by the 
emploprs, and they, for mutual protection, have been obliged to unite into associations 
according to the nature of the industries in which they are engaged. The working of 
these insurance associations is controlled by Government. For invalidity and old age 
insurances, under an Act of 1889 and amending Acts, the contributions are paid half by 
the workmen and half by their employers, while towards each pension the Government 
grants an annual subsidy The employers are responsible both for their own and the 
workmen's contributions. The latter must be deducted from wages and paid subsequently 
Insurance for old age pensions for employees was introduced by law of December 20, 1911, 
and amending Acts, 66 being the pensionable age. Unemployment Insurance was intro- 
duced by the law of July 16, 1927, to take the place of the Unemployment Welfare which 
had been in existence since the end of the war. 

The State makes a grant for invalidity and old age insurance, also provides for 
maternity benefit. 
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For the year 1928 the average of those insured against sickness was 

21.995.000. Of this total, 19,880,000 (12,363,000 men and 7,617,000 
women) were insured in ordinary societies, and 782,000 in Knappschaften or 
societies for miners, and 1,333,000 in supplementary offices. In 1928, about 

23.800.000 persons were insured against accident in 66 industrial and 40 
agricultural societies. 

The total receipts in 1928 of the ordinary societies were 1,823,731,000 
RM., of the Knappschaften 128,834,000 RM., and of the supplementary 
offices 163,100,000 RM. The total expenditure of the ordinary societies 
was 1,743,230,000 RM., of the Knappschaften 122,600,000 RM., and of the 
supplementary offices 153,700,000 RM. The number of cases and days of 
sickness amounted with the ordinary societies to 11,005,000, and 264,365,000, 
and with the Knappschaften to 692, 000, and 1 6, 696, 000 respectively. For acci- 
dent insurance the receipts (1929) were 429,882,000 RM., and the expenditure 

410.719.000 RM. For invalidity and old age insurance the receipts in 1928 
were 1,522 million RM., and the expenditure 1,126 million RM.; including 
state subsidy of 320 million RM , appropriations for pensions 672 million 
RM., other appropriations 78 million marks. The excess of receipts over 
expenditure was in 1928, 396 million RM., total resources 1,278 million 
RM. On January 1, 1930, the current benefits for old age, invalidity and 
sickness amounted to 2,073,000, and pensions to widows and orphans to 

489.000, and 692,000 respectively; for the insurance of employees the 
receipts in 1929 were 496 million RM. and the expenditure 186 million 
RM. ; for the miners’ societies the receipts in 1929 were 262 million RM., 
and the expenditure 232 million RM. ; for unemployment insurance the 
receipts in 1929 were 996 million RM. and the expenditure 1,372 
million RM. 

There is in addition compulsory insurance for clerical workers. The 
number insured is not known exactly ; on the basis of the monthly contri- 
butions paid it can be estimated at 3*4 million persons at the beginning of 
1929, As insurance for clerical workers is comparatively new, the number 
of beneficiaries is increasing considerably from year to year. At the end of 
1929 there were 98,611 persons receiving old-age pensions (35*6 per cent, 
increase over 1928), 54,994 widows’ pensions (18’6 per cent, increase), and 
34,212 orphans’ pensions (12*2 per cent, increase). Contributions in 1929 
totalled 372,265,000 RM., total receipts 495,979,000 RM. ; pensions 
accounted for an expenditure of 139,716,000 RM., health insurance benefits 

23.494.000 RM. ; other benefits 5,621,000 RM., and administration expenses 

12.087.000 RM. Reserves were 309,790,000 RM, 

Finance. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for five years, 
ending March 31 (in millions of Reichsmarks) : — 



1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

1930-31 » 

1981-82 » 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

10,412,700 

10,195,800 

10,987,100 

11,845,700 

10,146,800 

11,317,700 

12,079,100 

12,079,100 

10,658,834 

10,658,884 


* Budget Estimates. 


The budget estimates for 1930-31 give the principal items of revenue 
and expenditure as follows — 
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Budget Estimates, 1930-31 (in millions of Reichsmarks) 


Revenne 

Taxes 8,999-6 

Customs 1,266-0 

Administrative Revenues . 889*8 

Interest and Amortisation on 

the Railways Bonds . . 060*0 

Other Revenues . . . 763 7 


Total . . . 12,079-1 


Expenditure 

Payments to States and Com- 
munes • , . . . 3,678-3 

General Administrative Ex- 
penses , . . . , 2,699 9 

Unemployment Relief , . 730-0 

War and Civil Pensions, etc . 1,761-8 
Internal Charges arising out of 
the War, Occupation, etc. , 420-8 

Payment of Bonds and reduc- 
tion of Debt . . . 1,005 6 

Young Scheme . . . 1,882-7 


Total . . . 12,079-1 


On March 31, 1929, the total debt of the German Reich (not included 
the debt arising from the Treaty of Versailles) amounted to 8,993*1 million 
Reichsmarks, of which 5,083 *0 million are pre-war debt, 655 *6 million Ren ten- 
bank-debt, 877*1 Dawes Loan (1924), 500*0 million Internal Loan of 1927, 
562*3 million claims for war damages (according to the War Damages 
Liquidation Act), 935*5 million floating debt, and 379*6 million other debts. 

The growth of the German debt is shown as follows ; — 


Year 

(March 81) 

Million 

Marks 1 

Year 

(March 81) 

Million 

Marks 

1871* , 

769-5 

1920 . 

7,909-6 

1876» . 

120-3 

1927 . 

8,072 9 

1910 . 

6.013-5 

1928 . 

7,890-6 

1913 . 

4,925 8 

1929 . 

8,993-1 

1925 . 

2,818 5 

1930‘ . 

11,321-4 


1 December 31. 


The floating debt on December 31, 1930, was 1,735,600,000 marks. 


Defence. 

I. Army. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and in accordance with 
the law of March 23, 1921, enlistment is voluntary and for 12 years. 
Officers have to engage to serve for 25 consecutive years on appointment. 
The Reichswehr is organized in 7 divisions of infantry and 3 divisions of 
cavalry, with two army corps headquarter staffs. The strength of an army 
corps staff is 30 officers and 150 N.C.O. ’s and men ; of an infantry division, 410 
officers and 10,830 men; of a cavalry division, 275 officers and 5,260 men. 
The total strength of the army in 1929 was 4,291 officers and 94,900 
other ranks. The President is the supremo head of all land and sea forces. 
Under his orders the Minister of National Defence exercises actual command 
through the medium of a General Officer appointed chief of the army 
command, organised as follows : — 
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- 

Divisions 

Regiments 

Battalions 

Groups 

Squadrons 

Companies 

Batteries 

Infantry 

7 

21 

84 > 


- ■ 

■ 

1 _ 

Cavalry . .... 

3 

18 

— 

— 

Hni 


— 

Artillery 

— 

7 

— 

24 

— 

Bli 

79 < 

Engineers 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

14 

— 

Train 

— 

— 

— 

' 7 

28 

' 21 

— 


— 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Communication Troops 




7 

— 

14 



* 21 Instructional. “ 63 Instructional, *18 Instructional. * T Instructional. 


By June, 1921, the fortresses specified in the Treaty, and also the coast 
defences of Kiel and Heligoland had been razed. The equipment of the 
fortresses of Kustrin, Glatz, Neisse, Glogau, Loetzen, and Marienburg 
had been surrendered. The maximum armaments authorised are 84,000 
rifles, 18,000 carbines, 792 heavy machine guns, 1,134 light machine guns, 
63 trench mortars, 189 light trench mortars, 204 7*7 cm. field guns, and 84 
10*6 cm. howitzers. No military aircraft is permitted. 

The army estimates for 1929-30 amounted to 484,983,000 gold marks, and 
the actual expenditure 545,185,000 marks. 

II. Navy. 

The German Navy is now mainly a coast-defence force and is directed 
and administered by the Chief of the Naval Department, under the Ministry 
of National Defence. In addition to the central administrative division are 
the Ofi&ce of Naval Command (staflf), the General Naval Office (supply, 
research and construction), also the Naval Administrative Office, and 
some departments dealing with the relations of the Navy to the Defence 
Ministry, which also controls the Army. 

The Treaty allows to the German Government the right of maintaining 
a navy, recruited and maintained on a volunteer basis. The fleet consists 
of seven pre-Dreadnoughts completed between 1902 and 1906, each displacing 
approximately 13,000 tons and mounting four 11 -inch and from ten to 
fourteen 6*7 or 6-inch guns. They are the BraunschweAg^ Elsass^ Han- 
novcTf Hessen, Schlesien, Schleswig-Holstein, and Loihringen, of which 
three are usually kept in reserve. They possess little fighting value, 
though a certain amount of money has been spent in modernising them. 
A 26-knot shallow draught ironclad, of 10,000 tons, to be driven by 
Diesel engines, is under construction to replace the Freussen, condemned. 
It is proposed to lay down three similar units during 1931-34, to replace the 
Loihringen^ Braunschweig, and Elsass. These vessels are officially rated as 
‘armoured ships’; each will mount 6 11-inch and 8 6-inch guns. The 
cruisers include the Amaaone, Hamburg, and Berlin, completed between 
1900 and 1903, and each of them mounting eight or ten 4 *1 inch guns ; the 
Emden, completed at the end of 1925, armed with 8 6-inch guns ; the 
Kdnigsherg, Karlsruhe, Koln, and Leipzig completed 1929-31, armed with 
9 6.inch guns. By treaty the cruisers built since the war are limited to a 
standard displacement of 6,000 tons. There are also 29 destroyers and 
torpedo-boats, 17 of which date from 1907-13 j the remainder were built in 
1926-29 to replace worn-out vessels. All these ships are maintained in an 
ejfficient state. No submarines or naval aircraft are permitted. 
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The battleships, cruisers and torpedo-boats are divided equally to con- 
stitute squadrons severally in the North Sea and the Baltic. The cruisers 
Karhruhe and Bmden are training ships, and have recently made extensive 
cruises with naval cadets and men. 

The total personnel may not exceed 15,000, including a maximum of 
1,500 officers and warrant officers. The officers and warrant officers engage 
for a minimum of twenty-five consecutive years, and the petty officers and 
men for twelve years. T'he vessels of war are to have a fixed allowance of 
arms, munitions, and material. 

Naval Estimates: 1927-28, 220,850,000 marks; 1928-29, 212,029,000 
marks; 1929-30, 180,000,000 marks. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Aoriculture. 

Generally speaking, small estates and peasant proprietorship prevail in the 
West and South German States, while large estates prevail in the north-east. 

The subdivision of the soil, according to the latest official returns for 
Germany at the beginning of June, 1928, was as follows (in acres) : — Arable 
land, 51,460,600 ; grass, meadows, pasture, 20,227,330 ; vineyards, 203,506. 

The areas under the principal crops, in acres, and the yields, in metric 
tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lb. or *984 an English ton), were for three years 
as follows : — 




Acreage. 


Produce (Metric 

tons). 

- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Wheat 

4,318,890 

4,001,105 

4,410,851 

3,853,566 

3 349,246 

3.7^9,000 

Rye . 

11 586,065 

11,816,62.5 

11,640 881 

8,522,154 

8,155,007 

7,679,000 

Barley. 

8,797,370 

3,880,240 

3,7.5.^, 449 

8,346,020 

8.180,740 

2,860,000 

Oats . 

8,797,930 

8,896,296 

8,360,240 

6,996,700 

7,382,859 

5,656,000 

Potatoes 

7,121,760 

7,087,745 

6,928,684 

41,269,340 

40,077 150 

47,100 000 

Sugar Beet . 

1,136,065 

1,138,586 

1,191,493 

11,010,737 

11,091,377 

14,919,000 

Hay . 

19,018,570 

18,860,555 

18,705,470 1 

1 

30,184,994 

31,237,130 

36,988,000 


In 1929 the area devoted to vines was 179,535 acres, the wine yield 
44,461,398 gallons. Area devoted to tobacco, 1928, 24,870 acres; 1929, 
24,120 acres ; yield 1928, 23,563,796 kilos ; 1929, 23,098,988 kilos. Sugar 
production, 1928-29, 1,863,574 tons; 1929-30, 1,984,663 tons. In 1928 
the hop production was 8,367 tons, and in 1929, 13,642 tons. 

The area under trees in 1927 was 48,842 square miles, or 27 per cent, of 
the total area of Germany. Of this forest area 47 ’83 per cent was piivatrly- 
owned and 82*58 per cent, was State-owned. 

The number of domestic animals in Germany according to the census 
of December 2, 1929, was : — 


States 

Horses 1 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Goats 

Prussia .... 
Bavaria .... 
Saxony .... 
WUrttemberg. 

Baden .... 
Other States . 

2,487,914 

896,472 

164,490 

107,698 

68,182 

402,535 

10,144,994 

8,769,482 

680,461 

1,066,021 

626,956 

1,744,755 

2,285,685 

372,581 

61,824 

180,302 

40,918 

639,116 

13,736,751 

2,094,589 

644,060 

648,468 

461,308 

2,458,198 

1,551,9^4 

322,126 

136,802 

79,421 

111,331 

424,828 

Total 2 Dec. 1929 
„ 1 1980 

8,617,141 
8,519 500 

18,032,669 

18,431,200 

8,479,876 

8,500,000 

19,943,974 
; 23,364,600 

2,625,442 

2,577,800 


1 Exclusive of Army horses. 


H H 
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IL Forestry. 

Forestry in Germany is an industry of great importance, conducted under 
the care of the State on scientific methods. The forest area of Germany in 
its present extent was put in 1927 (latest statistics) at 81,635,443 acres, 
State and partly State forests, 10,328,563 acres ; communal forests, 4,914,498 
acres; private forests, 15,129,785 acres, and forests belonging to various 
associations or foundations, 1,262,597 acres. Of the whole forest area 
9,110,040 acres are under deciduous trees, oak, birch, ash, beech, etc., and 
22,525,403 acres bear pine, larch, red and white fir, etc. 

III. Mining. 

The great bulk of the minerals raised in Germany is produced in Prussia, 
where the chief mining districts are Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, and Silesia, 
for coal, iron and metal smelting works. Central Germany for brown coal, 
the Harz for iron and copper ore, and the Westerwald for iron ore. Saxony 
has coal mines. 

In 1925 there were 2,942 mines in Germany employing 808,593 persons 
(797,350 men, and 11,243 women). Number of blast furnaces in 1929, 182 ; 
in 1928, 184. 

The quantities of the principal minerals raised were as follows in metric 
tons : — 



1927 

1928 

1929 

Coal .... 

1.53,699,355 

160,860,599 

163,440 632 

Lignite .... 

160,503,914 

16.>,588,097 

174,455,946 

Iron ore . 

6,625,536 

6,474,825 

6,873,677 

Iron content 

2,124,100 

2,088 800 

2,080,259 

Zinc ore «... 

260,112 

260,528 

269,983 

Zinc content 

141,600 

144,400 

142,467 

Lead ore. 

138,513 

152,940 

166,860 

Lead content 

57,600 

.57,600 

60,464 

Copper ore . . . 

950,396 

908,506 

1,025,455 

Copper content . 

27,300 

26,200 

28,983 

Rock salt 

2,268,807 

2,399,669 

2,641,489 

501,024 

Brine salt 

584,000 

509,700 

Brines used directly 

(salt content) . 

718,600 

817,100 

858,552 

Potash .... 

11,071,541 

12,489,070 

13,816,218 

Pure potash content of 

the product as sold . 

1,268,800 

1,431,500 

1,482,501 

Petroleum 

96,900 

92,000 

102,867 


CoSl production, 1930, 142,698,000 tons; lignite, 145,914,000 tons. 

In 1913 the total output of pig iron was 16,763,809 metric tons ; in 
1929, 13,400,767 tons ; in 1930, 9,695,000 tons. Ingot steel production in 
1913 totalled 16,942,808 metric tons; in 1929, 16,2^45,921 tons; in 1930, 
11,539,000 tons. In 1928, the output of coke was 34,775,000 tons, and in 
1929, 39,421,000 tons. 

IV. Fisheries. 

In 1929 the yield of the North Sea fisheries was 260,641,969 kilos of fish ; 
and of the Baltic fisheries, 31,364,760 kilos of fish. 

V. Manufactures. 

The chief seat of the German iron production is the Ruhr ; to a less 
extent also in Sieg, Lahn, and Dill districts. Steel is chiefly made in the 
Ruhr. The manufacture of both iron and steel is carried on in the vicinity 
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of the coal mines in the district of the Lower Rhine, and in Westphalia. 
The electrical industry is found principally in Berlin. The chemical 
industry is centred on the Rhine, near Mannheim, the Main and Cologne, 
and in Prussian Saxony. Saxony (Free State) is the leading State in the 
production of textiles, but Silesia and Westphalia also produce linen; 
Saxony (Free State), Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, Wurttemberg, and 
Bavaria produce cotton goods. Woollens are manufactured in several 
Prussian provinces, also in Saxony, Bavaria, and Thuringia ; silk in 
Rhenish Prussia and Baden. Beetroot sugar is an important manufacture 
in Prussia, chiefly in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, Hanover, and 
Pomerania. Potash is produced mainly in Prussian Sa.xony, Thuringia, and 
Hanover. Glass, porcelain, and earthenware in Silesia, Thuringia, Bavaria, 
and Saxony ; clocks and wooden ware in Baden, Wiirttemborg, and Bavaria ; 
and beer principally in Bavaria. 

The following are*' the statistics of the beet sugar manufacture in 
Germany : — 


Years 

Number of 

Beetroot used 

Production in Metric Tons 

No. of Kgs. 
Beetroot to 

beginning 

1 September 

Factories 

n Metric Tons 

Raw Sugar 

Molasses 

produce iKg. 
of Sugar 

1925-26 

261 

10,167,211 

1,584,681 

291,862 

6*42 

1926-27 

252 

10,657,183 

1,647,344 

1,656,202 

268,294 

318,102 

6-47 

1927-28 

260 

10,655,619 

6'44 

1928-29 

248 

11,482,843 

1,841,444 

828,036 

6*24 

1929-80 ^ 

238 

11,936,658 

1,956,093 

388,092 

6-10 


1 Proliminary figures. 


The quantity of beer (in thousands of hectolitres, 1 hectolitre = 22 
gallons) brewed in Germany in 1914 was 59,373 ; in 1925, 47,560 ; in 1926, 
48,342 ; in 1927, 51,619 ; in 1928, 54,995 ; in 1929, 58,063. 

The total number of active breweries in Germany with a yearly pro- 
duction of over 500 his. was in 1922, 2,418 ; in 1923, 2,251 ; in 1924, 2,367 ; 
in 1925, 2,511 ; in 1926, 2,675 ; in 1927, 2,719 ; in 1928, 2,767. 

Production of alcohol for four years : — 


Year 

No. of Distilleries 

1 Gallons 

j Year 

No. of Distilleries 

1 Gallons 

1926-26 1 

33,899 

* 40,068,162 

1 1927-28 

I 38,782 

61,741 086 

1926-27 

87,723 

41,154,674 

! 1928-29 

i 

85,957 

71,848.574 


Tobacco products in the year ending March 31,1930 : — 7, 156,900,000 cigars, 
33,091,790,000 cigarettes, 34,915,825 kilos of smoking tobacco, and 2,068,586 
kilos of snuflT. 

According to the industrial census of June 16, 1925. there were in Germany 
1,852,737 industrial establishments, employing 12,704,135 workpeople, 
(9,806,923 males, being 77 per cent, of the total, and 2,898,212 females, 
being 23 per cent, of the total). The following table gives certain particulars 
of the more important industries : — 
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Number of Employees 

Branch of Industry 

Number of 



Factories 

Total 

Females 


Mining 

2,942 

808,593 

11,243 

Stone, clav, and glass products , 

34,898 

684,714 

620,802 

94,532 

25,007 

Iron and Metal 

3,566 

Iron and metal manufactures . 
Engineering and ti ansportatlon equip- 

150,299 

863,140 

145,000 

ment 

Electiotechnical, clocks and instru- 

41,810 

1,240,501 

72,254 

ments 

40,443 

698,839 

148,209 

Chemicals 

8,684 

318,537 

72,680 

Textiles 

122,987 

1,212,437 

575,805 

689,594 

Paper and printing .... 

35,766 

194,220 

Leather and linoleum 

33,627 

165,356 

23,945 

Rubber 

1,283 

66,200 

23,309 

Timber 

219,335 

958,109 

88,940 

Musical instraments and toj s , 

20,131 

119,437 

41,476 

Foodstuffs 

293,873 

1,365,499 

489,767 

Clothing 

599,769 

1,427,657 

745,646 

Building 

226,949 

1,585,358 

26,656 

Gas, water, and electricity. 

11,426 

148,151 

6,785 


Commerce. 

The following table shows the volume and value of the special trade 
(inclusive of gold and silver) for five years (for 1913 the values are gold mark, 
the other years the values are based on those of 1913) : — 



Imports 

Exports 1 

Year 

Double cwts. 
(-100 kg.) 

Million marks 

Double cwts. 
(-100 kg) 

Million marks 

1913 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1930. 

728,323,508 

680,937,590 

660,052.970 

667,784,828 

609,529,534 

11,206-1 
11,668-0 
12,011-9 
11.211-9 
10,884 3 

737,142,752 

604,058,936 

608,812,167 

093,793,158 

635,810,728 

10,198-6 

8,100 0 
9.228-9 
11,214-6 
12,578-9 


1 Including deliveries in kind under lleparations. 


The distribution of trade according to categories is shown as follows (in 
millions of gold mark values) : — 




Imports 



Exports 



1918 

1929 

1980 » 

1913 

19291 

19301 

Live animals .... 

289-7 

149-7 

118-3 

7-4 

22-0 

68-7 

Foods and beverages 

Raw material and semi-manu- 

2,807-8 

3,822-7 

2,969-0 

1,069-5 

701-6 

479-8 

factured articles . 

6,280 

7,205-1 

5,508-1 

2 274-1 

2,926-8 

2,449-6 

Manufactured articles 

1,892-2 

2,269-8 

1,797-7 

6,746-2 1 

9,88-2-0 

973-8 

9,087-5 

Gold and silver 

4.36-4 

551-6 

491-2 

101-4 

543-3 

Total .... 

11,206-1 1 

18,998-4 

10,884-3 

10,198-6 

14,466-6 

12,678-9 


» Including deliveries in kind under Reparations. 
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The distribution of trade according to principal countries for 2 years was 
as follows : — 




Imports 


1 Exports 


Country 














1929 

1930 

1929 

1940 


1,000 

Millions 

Millions 

1,000 

Millions 

Millions 


Metric 

of 

of 

Metric 

of 

of 


Tons 

Marks 

Marks 

Tons 

Marks 

Marks 

Belgium* 

2,438 

447*2 

324 6 

10,410 

608*8 

600*6 

France • . . . 

5,272 

641*9 

518*7 

11,106 

934*6 

1,148*6 

Italy . 

1,076 

443*2 

365 3 

6,048 

602 4 

484*1 

Netherlands 

2,333 

700 9 

600 8 

14,624 

1,355 2 

1,205*8 

Austria . . 

868 

201*7 

181*2 

1,433 

441*2 

860 3 

Czechoslovakia 

5,271 

480*3 

859*0 

3,296 

657*6 

52b*2 

Sweden ... 

8,561 

350*3 

304*1 

1,879 

475*7 

494*2 

United Kingdom 

6,211 

805 3 

639*0 

1,995 

1,305*5 

1,218*0 

United States 

3,651 

1,790 4 

1,306 8 

1,065 

991*1 

685 2 


* Including deliveries m kind under Reparations. 

* Including Luxemburg. * Including Alsace-T orraine 


Principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from, and exported 
from the United Kingdom to Germany (Board of Trade Returns) 


Staple Imports 

1928 

£. 

1,689,410 

668,499 

2,778,705 

1,943,081 

3,249,072 

2,124,063 

1,890,780 

2,290,075 

1,851,522 

2,848,412 

1929 

£ ” 
1,842,796 
099,147 
2,449,093 
2,890,726 
4,802,837 
2,160,996 
1,881,022 
2,567.940 
2,218,623 

1 2,462,807 

Staple Exports 

1928 

1929 

Glass A manufactures 
Dyes .... 
Woollens . 

Hosiery 

Machinery . 

Toys .... 
Artiiicial silk . 
Chemicals . 

Electrical goods 
Leather 

Cotton yams . 
Cotton piece goods . 
Woollen yarn . 
Alpaca, Ac., yarn . 
Wool piece goods 

Iron and steel . 
Machinery 

Coal 

Fish . 

j Cotton waste . 

£ 

7,938,128 
1,748,112 
8,329,382 
1,484,688 
2.379,391 
1,063,419 
1,755,4*27 
3,549,648 
2,144,697 
432, 7b2 

£ 

6,671,869 

1,530,453 

2,567,86.5 

1,858,259 

2,333,507 

874,333 

1,296,661 

3,797,113 

2,222,633 

298,859 


Total trade between Germany and the United Kingdom for five years, 
according to the Board of Trade Returns : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Germany into U. K. 
Exports of British produce to 
Germany 

£ 

72,609,966 

26,351,802 

£ 

59,915,951 

41,879,093 

£ 

63,725,716 

40,046,970 

£ 

68,817,686 

36,966,791 

£ 

65,341,079 

26,829,815 


The ports of Hamburg and Bremen were the chief gates of commercial 
intercourse of Germany with the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On June 80, 1930, the German mercantile marine (Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping) amounted to4,229,235 registered gross tons (5,459,296 tons in 1914). 

The following table for 1929 shows the number and net tonnage of 
vessels entering and clearing German ports (excluding deep-sea fishing 
traffic) : — 
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Entered 



Cleared 


Flag 

With Freight 

In Ballast 

With Freight 

In Ballast 


No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

German . 

48,748 

20,609,199 

8,198 

1,948,040 

52,304 

18,841,528 

7,207 

3,787,110 

Foreign . 

15,183 

18,638,160 

3,725 

1,055,704 

14,055 

13,160,808 

11,952 

10,082,753 

Swedish , 

2,624 

1,902,411 

718 

122,050 

2,003 

1 1 698,343 

735 

436,654 

United States 

337 

1,018,559 

7 

23,048 

320 

1,554,333 

27 

111,872 

Danish . 

3,323 ! 

1,825,730 

1,663 

150,963 

177,70^ 

4,303 

1 1,801,790 
3,399,237 

675 

176,342 

British . 

3,781 

6,222,043 

265 

2,301 

1,660 

2,985,485 

Norwegian 

1,355 

1,511,879 

98 

57,510 

926 

940,230 

508 

659,160 

Dutch . 

2,012 

2,317,658 

1 674 

262,000: 

2,282 

1,915,289 

414 

524,721 


This shipping was distributed among the ports as follows . — 


Hamburg ^ 

16,467 

20,672,956 

2,708 

1,292,454 

17,751 

16.780,939 

8,047 

5,353,936 

Bremen . 

4,611 

5,761,977 

433 

298,328 

4,479 

5,291,247 

720 

763,395 

Bremerhaven . 

1,102 

2,711,044 

82 

70,876 

888 

2,409,422 

174 

338,693 

Stettin . 

4,029 

2,184,124 

677 

225,169 

8,760 

1,278,814 

897 

1,079,065 

Emden . 

1,230 i 

1,318,857 

623 

345,878! 

1,492 

930,604 

351 

711,984 

Cuxhaven 

350 1 

796,095 

7 

122 

272 

837,316 

18 

4,494 

KOnigsberg . 

1,262 1 

598,688 

219 

94,625 

1,093 

404,341 

393 

289,942 

LUbeck . 

2,699 1 

791,710 

1,615 

132,021 

3,608 

494,482 

728 

486,190 


1 Inclusive of Altona and Harburg-Wilhehnsburg. 

During Ae calendar year 1930 there passed in transit through the Kaiser 
Wilhelm (Kiel) Canal 63,641 merchant vessels, aggregating 22,025,000 net 
tons. 

Internal Communications. 

I. Railways. 

On April 1, 1920, all the various German State railways were transferred 
to the Central Government. On October 11, 1924, as a result of the 
adoption of the Dawes Scheme, the German railway system was transferred 
to a private company — the Deutsche Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft — which 
manages and administers the system. The railways, however, remain 
the property of the State. The total length of railway line was 58,296 
kilometres, or 36,231 miles on December 31, 1929. Of this total 53,790 
kilometres, or 33,431 miles are State lines. 

In 1929, 485,920,763 tons of merchandise including free-hauled were 
carried by the Deutsche Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft. The number of passengers 
(including military) was 1,980 million, who travelled 47,088 million 
kilometres, an average of 23*8 kilometres per journey per passenger. 

In 1928 there were 3,906 miles of tramway, and 6,134 miles narrow gauge 
railways. 

II. Canals and Navigation and Airways. 

The length of inland waterways in 1929 was 12,313 kilometres, or 
7,653 miles. Of this total 10,018 kilometres or 6,226 miles are rivers or 
canalised rivers, and 2,295 kilometres or 1,426 miles are canals. The inland 
waterways fleet at the end of 1929 comprised 19,429 vessels of 6,747,624 
tons. In 1929, 110,669,000 tons of goods were carried on the inland water- 
ways. 

In 1929, 96,836 passengers were carried by air traflSc over a total distance 
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of 6,476,264 miles. In 1928, the number of passengers was 120,711 and the 
mileage 7,116,062. The air mail in 1929 carried 386*3 tons of letters and 
parcels. 

III. Posts and Telegraphs. 

The postal and telegraphic services are retained in the hands of the 
Central Government. 

Statistics for 1928 Employees, 375,393 ; total number of post, 
telegraph, and telephone oflBces, 52,406. 

The following are the telegraph statistics for the year 1928 Length of 
telegraph lines, 210,992 kilometres or 131,132 miles; of wire, 4,623,625 
kilometres or 2,873,601 miles; number of foreign telegrams, 17,700,000; 
of inland telegrams, 25,800,000, including official service telegrams. Length 
of telephone lines, 182,973 kilometres or 113,718 miles ; of wire, 14,348,108 
kilometres or 8,917,407 miles ; number of telephone boxes, 2,950,430 ; of 
telephone connections, 2,426,300,000. 

International cable service is provided by the Commercial Cable Com- 
pany, which operates cables from Emden to London where connection is 
made with its transatlantic system to the United States and the Pacific. 
The company also operates an alternate route from Emden to the United 
States vid the Azores. 

Currency, Banking and Credit. 

By the Currency Law of August 30, 1924, which came into operation on 
October 11, 1924, the currency was once more established on a gold basis, 
with the following gold coins as legal tender: 20 and 10 Reichsmark pieces. 
Provision was also made for silver coins of 1, 2, 3 and 5 marks, and for 1, 2, 5,10. 
and 50 pfennig. The notes of the Reichsbank (10 marks and upwards) are 
likewise legal tender ; they have a minimum cover of 40 per cent, of 
their face value in gold and foreign exchange : three-quarters of this cover 
must consist of gold and the remainder of good commercial paper, complying 
with specified conditions. For the present the convertibility of these notes is 
suspended. Besides the Reichsbank there are the four so-called ‘private 
note banks’ (1) Bayerische Notenbank, in Munich ; (2) Sachsische Bank, in 
Dresden ; (3) Wurttembergischo Notenbank, in Stuttgart ; and (4) Badische 
Bank, in Karlsruhe, which also have the right of issuing notes (50 marks and 
upwards), on the same terms as the Reichsbank. They may issue notes up 
to a total of 194 million Reichsmarks. 

On October 16, 1923, a proposal was adopted for the setting up of a 
Renten Bank to issue notes (Rentenmark) secured (since August 30, 1924) 
by first mortgages in gold marks on the entire German landed property. 

On September 30, 1930, there were in circulation Reichsbank notes to 
the value of 4733*3 million marks; ‘Private Bank’ notes (see above), 
181*0 million marks ; notes of the Rentenbank (all of which must be with- 
drawn by the Reichsbank within 10 years), 442*5 million marks; and 
coins 984*6 million marks ; making a total of 6341*4 million marks. 

The condition of the Reichsbank of Germany on February 28, 1931, is 
shown as follows (in thousands of marks) : — 


Assets 

Amount 

1 February 28. 1031 

Liabilities 

Amount 

February 28, 1931 

Gold .... 

Bills and cheques . 

Loans .... 

2,285,108 
2,054,971 
801,172 1 

Capital and reserves . 
Notes .... 
Other liabilities . 

1 498,927 

4,427,968 
663,074 
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By the Bank Law of August 30, 1924, the privileges of the Reichsbank 
were renewed for 60 years. 

The Renten Bank commenced operations on November 15, 1923 ; it is 
now in liquidation and the process is expected to be completed by April 11, 
1935 at latest On September 30, 1930, its only credits outstanding were 
those to the Central Government, which amounted to 51 7*8 million Ecnten- 
niarks. The Renten Bank had issued notes to the value of 447 ’6 million 
Rentenmarks, of which the Reichsbank had 5T million Rentenmarks, cash 
in band, and the rest (442 5 million Rentenmarks) were in general circulation. 

By a law of March ID, 1924, there was established the German Gold 
Discount Bank (Deutsche Golddiscontbank) for the purpose of providing 
foreign currencies for German business. The capital of the institution is 
10 millions sterling, one half provided by the Reichsbank (with the aid of 
English credits) ; the other half, from private sources, is not wholly paid up. 
On August 31, 1930, the Geinian Savings Banks had deposits amounting 
to 10094*3 million Reichsmarks. 

The capital of the Reichsbank is 300,000,000 Reichsmarks, of wliich 
122,788,100 are paid up. At the end of 1929 100,384,000 Reichsmarks of 
this capital were held by Germans and 22,454,100 by foreigners. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Reichs^nark, of 100 Reichspfennigy is of the normal value of lljd., or 
20 *43 Reichsmark to the pound sterling. It contains 0 •358423 grammes of gold. 

The metric system ot weights and measures is in force. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Germany in Great Britain. 

Ambassador . — Constantin Freiherr von Neurath. Appointed Juno 2 
1930. 

First Secretaries. — Albrecht Graf von Bernstorff and Ernst H. Ruter. 

Second Secretaries . — Otto Fuist von Bismarck and Dr. Gert Feine. 

Third Secretaries.— W. Kissling (absent), Dr. Albert Hilger van 
Scherpenberg and Dr. Gustav Adolph von Halem, 

Specially Attached. — Adolf von Friedberg and Dr. Alexander Wende. 

Chancellor. — F, W. Achilles. 

2. Of Great Britain in Germany. 

Ambassador . — The Rt. Hon. Sir Horace George Montagu Rumbold, Bart,, 
G.C.M.G., M.V.O. Appointed March 1, 1928. 

Counsellor, — B. C. J^ewton, C.M.G. 

Military Attache. — Col. J. H. Marshall-Corn wall, C. B.E. , D.S.O., M.C. 

Air Attache. —Giovi]) Capt. E. L Gossage, D.S.O., M.C. 

Naval Attache — Commander M. A. Hawes, R.N. 

Comnnercial Counsellor . — J. W. F. Thelwall, M.C. 

Press Attache {First Secretary). — -T. F. Breen, 

Financial Adviser. — E. Rowe-Dutton. 

Second Secretary , — H. E. L. Montgomery, M.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. P. F. Edwards, D.S.O. 

Third Secretary. — E. D, Sandys. 

There are consular officers at Berlin (C.), Cologne (O.G.), Frankfort 
C.G.), Hamburg (C.G.), Leipzig (C.), Munich (O.G.), Bremen, Breslau, 
Chemnitz, Essen, Hanover, Konigsberg, Liibeck, Stettin, Stuttgart. 
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Books of Beference concerning; Germany. 

(See also under Prussia, Bavaria, etc.) 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Published by the Statistische 
Reichsamt. Berlin. (Since 1880.) 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Published by the Statistische Reichsamt. Berlin. 
(Since 1878.) 

Einzelschriften zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Published by the Statistische 
Reichsamt. Berlin. (Since 1027.) 

Vierteliahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. (Since 1892 ) 

Deutsihe Wirtschaftskunde. Ein Abriss der deutschen Rtichsstatistik. Published 
by the Statistische Reidisamt. Berlin, 1930. 

Finanzen und Steuern im In und Ausland. Ein statistischcs Handbuch. Published 
by the Statistische Reichsamt. Beilin, 1930 

Monatliclie Nachwei&e uber den auswartigen Handel Deutschlands. Published by 
tlie Statistische Reichsamt. Berlin. (Since 1892 ) 

Wirtschaft und Statistik. Publidied by the Statistische Reichsamt. Bi-Monthly. 
Berlin. (Since 1921.) 

Statistik der im Betnebe hoflndlichen Eiscnbahnen Deutschlands. Deutsche Reichs- 
bahngesellschaft. Annual. Berlin. (Since 1880 ) 

Deutsche Reichspost. Goschaft^.berichle. Berlin. (Since 1924.) 

Reichs-Arbeitsblatt (Bi-monthly). Published by the Reichsarbeitsministermm 
Berlin. (Since 1903.) 

Die Giosse Politik der eiiropaischen Kabinctto 1871-1914. Sammlung der Diplo- 
niatischen Akten des Auswaitigen Amtes. Published by J. Lepsius, A. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, Fr. Thunrne. Bd. 1-40. Berlin, 1922-27. 

Schwerljeger (B ), Die Diplomatischen Akten des Auswartigen Amtes U71*1014. Ein 
Wegweisor durch das grosso Aktenwerk der Deutschen Reichsregierung 3 vols. Berlin, 
1923fr. 

Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischor Staats-Anzeiger. Berlin. (Daily.) 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London. Annual. 

‘2. Non-Official Publications. 

Der politische Almauach, (First Issue 1923.) Berlin. 

Handbuch der deutschen Wirtschaft Published by A. Nobel. Berlin. (First 
issue, 1927.) 

Kommuiiales Jahrbuch. Published by H. Lindemann. Berlin. (New series, first 
issue, 1927 ) 

Vierteljahreshefte zur Konjnnkturforschung. Published by the Institut fiir 
Konjunkturforschung (since 1926). 

Die deutsche Wirtschaft. Ein Handbuch z. Aufbau. Published by A. Bozzi u. 0. 
Sartornis. Berlin, 1926 

Recht und Staat im neuen Deutschland. Published on behalf of the Deutsche 
V.'reinigunK fUr staatswissenschaftliche Fortbildung by Bernhard Harms. 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1929 

Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs-und Absatzbedingiingen der dent«chen 
Wiitschaft (Enquete-Ausschuss) Verhandlungen u. Berichte. Berlin. (Since 1927). 

Volk und Ren h der Deutschen, Vorlosuugen geh. in d. Deutschen Vereinigung f. 
staatswissenschaftliche Fortbildung. Published by Bernhard Harms. 8 vols. Berlin, 
1929. 

Zelin Jahre Deutsche Gescliichte, 1918-28. Berlin, 1929. 

AngHl (J. W.), The Recovery of Germany. New Haven, 1929. 

Anschutz (Gerhard), Die Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs. 11th edition. Berlin, 1929. 

Baedeker’s Berlin and its Environs. 6tb ed. Leipzig, 1928. — Northern Germany. 
17th ed. Leipzig, 1926.— Southern Germany. 18th ed. Leipzig, 1929.— The Rhino. 
18th ed. Leipzig, 1926. 

Barker {J. E.), Modern Germany. 6th ed. London, 1910. — The Foundations of Germany. 
2nd ed. London, 1918. 

Bcrgstrdszer (L.), Qeschichte der politischen Parteien in Deutschland. Fourth ed. 
Mannheim, 1920. 

Blink (H.), Duitscliland in zyu Opkomst en Beteekenis als economisoh-geograpliisch 
Gebied. Amsterdam, 1927. 

Brandenburg (Erich), Die Reichsgrttndung. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1923. 

Brandi (K.), Deutsche Qeschichte. (To 1918.) 8rd ed. Berlin, 1928. 

Braun (G.), Deutschland. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1926. 

Brunet (R ), La Constitution allemande du 11 aofit, 1919. Paris, 1921. (English 
translation. London, 1928.) 

Bullett (G.), Germany. London, 1980. 
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Carroll (Mollie Raf). Unemployment insurance in Germany. Washington, 1929. 

Clapham (J. H.), The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914. 
Cambridge, 1921. 

Coar (J. P ), The Old and the New Qern.any, New York, 1924. 

DameU (H. G.), The Rise of the German Republic. London, 1927. 

Dawson (W. H.), The German Workman. London, 1906. — The Evolution of Modern 
Germany. London. 1908.— The Growth of Modern Germany. London, 1909.--8ocial 
Insurance in Germany, 1888-1911. London, 1912.— Municipal Life and Government 
in Germanv. London, 1914 — The German Empire, 1807-1914. 2 vols. London, 1919. 

Diesel (Eugen), Germany and the Germans. London, 1931. 

Emerson (Rupert), State and Sovereignty in Modern Germany. London, 1928. 

Feig (Johannes) u. Sitzlet (Fritz), Arbeibsrechtllche Gesetze und Verordnungen des 
Reichs nach dem Stand vom 1 Jan 1928. 3rd ed. Leipzig, 1928. 

Fife (R. H.), The German Empire between Two Wars. London, 1916. 

Porschungen zur deutschen Landes u. Volkskunde im Auftrage der Zentral-Kommission 
ftir wissenschaftliche Landesknnde von Deutschland, Stuttgart. In progress (since 
1885) 

Gicse (Fr.), Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs vom 11.8.1919 7th ed. Berlin, 1926. 

Goorh (G. P.), Germany. With an introduction by H. A L Fisher. London, 1925. 

Gothaisches Jahrbucii. Annual. Gotha 

OovM (S. Baring), Germany. (‘ Story of the Nations Senes.’) London, 1921. 

Haller (J.), The EJpochs of Gorman History. London, 1930. 

Hamilton (Cicely), Modern Germanies. London, 1931. 

Harms (B.), Die Zukunft der deutschen Handelspolitik. Vol. 1. Jena, 1925. 

Hartung (F.), DeutscheGeschichte von 1871-1919. 2nd ed. Bonn, 1924 — Deutsche 
Verfassungsgeschichte vom 15. Jahrhimdert bis zur Gegenwarc. 2nd. ed. Leipzig, 
1922. 

Headlam-MorleyiJ. W.), The Foundation of the German Empire, 1815-71. Cambridge, 
1897. 

Henderson (B. F.),-A Short History of Germany. 2 vols. London, 1916. 

Hesse (Paul), Die deutschen Wirtschaftsgcbiete in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die landwirt- 
schaftliche Erzeugung u. Versorgung Deutscldands. Berlin, 1928 

Hofmann (A. von), Das deutsche Land und die deutsche Geschichte. Stuttgart, 1920. 
— Pol itische Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 vols. Stuttgait, 1923-25. 

Holtzmann (Robert), Gebharts Handbuch der Deutschen Geschichte. 2 vols. Stuttgart, 
1930 and 1931. 

Hue de Grais (Robert), Handbuch der Verfassung und Verwaltung in Preussen und 
dem Deutschen Reiohe 25th e(i. Berlin, 1930. 

Jdekh (E.), The New Germany. London, 1927. 

Klovekoi'n (Dr.), Das Saargebiet. SaarbiUcken, 1929 

Lamprecht (K.), Deutsche Geschichte der jungsten Vergangenbeit und Gegenwart. 
12 vols. Berlin, 1920-22. 

Ltehtenberger (H.), Germany and its Evolution in Modern Time London, 1913. — 
L’Allemagne d’auiourd’hui dans ses relations avec la France. Paris, 1923. 

Lote (R.), L’Allemagne d'Apr^s Guerre. Pans, 1928. 

Luehr (Elma), The New German Republic. New York, 1929. 

Macmillan (K. D.), Protestantism in Germany Princeton and London, 1918. 

Mattern (J ). Principles of the Constitutional Jurisprudeoce of the German National 
Republic. Baltimore, 1928. 

Maxwell (G.), The Old-World Germany of To-day. London, 1929. 

Meissner (Otto), Das neue Staatsrecht des Reichs und seiner Lander. Berlin, 1923. 

Michels (R K.), Cartels, Combines and Trusts in Post-War Germany. London, 1928. 

Mortane(J.), Das neue Deutschland. Zurich, 1927. 

Oppenh timer (JDr, H.), The Constitution of the German Republic, London, 1923. 

Peake (A. S.) and others, Germanv in the Nineteenth Century. Manchester, 1916. 

Pernot (M.), L’Allemagne aujourd’hui. Pans, 1927. 

Preuss{H..\ Deutschlands repnblikanische Reichsverfassung. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1923. 

Quigley (H.) and Clark (R. T.), Republican Germany. London, 1928. 

.^i*cl(^edr.), Deutschland. 4th edition by R. Buschlck. Berlin, 1920. 

Reinhold (P. P.), The Economic, Financial and Political State of Germany since the 
War. Yale and Oxford, 1928. 

Rosenberg (A.), Die Entstehung der Deutschen Republik. Berlin, 1928. 

Salomon (F.), Die Deutschen Parteiprograinme vom Brwachon des politischen Lebens 
in Deutschland bis zur Gegenwart. 8rd ed. 8 vols. Leipzig, 1920-24. 

(Dietnch), Deutsche Geschichte. 9th edition. 2 vols. Jena, 1922. 

Scheu (E.), Deutschlands wirtschaftsgeographische Harmonie. Breslau, 1924. 

Schnabel (F.), Deutsche Geschichte Im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Freiburg, i. Br , 
1929. 

Schulze (A^ Das neue Deutsche Reich Dresden, 1927. 

Sombart (W.), Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im neunzehnten Jahrhimdert und im 
Anfang des 20ten Jahrhunderts. 7th ed. Berlin, 1927. 
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Stier-Somlo (Fritz), Die Verfassung des deutschen Reichs voni 11 August, 1919. 3rd ed. 
Bonn, 1^25. 

Stumke (Bruno), Die Entstehuin? der Deutschen Repiiblik. Frankfurt (Ma^n), 1928 
8yhel (H. von), Die Begriindung des deutschen Reichs durch Wilhelm I. 7 vols. 
Munu'h and Leipzig. 1889-94. [Eng. Trans, by B White. New York, 1898.] 

Tiessen (Ernst), Deutscher Wiitschaftsatlas. Berlin, 1929. 

Trfitschke (H. von), Deutsche Geschichte im lOten Jahrhundert. 5 vols. Leipzig, 
1923-27 (English Translation. London, 1915-19.1 

Waltershausen (A. Sartorius von), Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschiohte 1815-1014. Jena, 
1923. 

Ward (A. W.), Germany, 1815-1890. 3 vols. Cambridge, 1916-18. 

Wer ist’s (German Who’s Who), Edited by H. A. L. Degener. 9th ed. Leipzig, 1928. 
Woyttntky (Wladimir). Zehn Jahre neues Deutschland. Bin Gesamtliberblick in 
Zahlen Berlin, 1920. 

Young (Q ), The New Germany. London, 1920. 


THE SAAR. 

According to paragraph 49 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Saar Basin was 
placed under the control of the League of Nations. In 1935, the population 
shall decide, by plebiscite, what nationality they desire. Meanwhile the 
district is governed by a commission of 5 nominated by the League, of whom 
1 is French, 1 resident of the Saar, and 3 others.' There is also a Landesrat 
of 80 members, which co-operates with the Government in an advisory 
capacity. 

Area : Prussian Saar district, 673 sq. miles ; Bavarian Saar, 164 sq. miles ; 
total, 737 sq. miles. 

Population (census of July 19, 1927) : Prussian portion, 670,019 ; Bavarian 
portion, 100,011 ; total, 770,030 (385,679 males, and 384,851 females). 

In 1927, there were in the area 558,857 Catholics, 201,354 Protestants, 
4,038 Jews, and 5,781 others. 

Principal towns (census of 1927): Saarbriicken (126,020); Ntunkirchen 
(41,081); Dudweiler (23,647); Sulzbach (22,402) ; St. Ingbert (20,817) : 
Saarlouis (15,836); Friedrichstal (13,908) ; Homburg (11,201). 

Production of coal, 1929. 13,579,348 metric tons; 1928, 13,106,718 metric 
tons; production of coke, 1929, 235,738 metric tons; 1928, 267,399 metric 
tons; production of pig iron, 1929, 2,105.000 metric tons; 1928, 1,936,184 
metric tons; of steel, 1929, 2,209.000 metric tons; 1928, 2,073,051 metric 
tons. 

References. 

Katfich (H.), Regierung und Volksvertretung im Saargebiet. Leipzig, 1930 


STATES OF GEBMAEY. 


ANHALT. 

(Freistaat Anhalt.) 

The Constitution of the Free State of Anhalt bears date July 18, 1919. 
According to the law of November 6, 1922, the government is carried on by 
the Ministry of State, composed of the Prime Minister (Minister- President) 
and either one or two other ministers. At the election held on May 20, 
1928, the following parties were returned: Socialists, 16; Middle Class 
Party, 16 ; Democrats, 2 ; Communists, 3 ; National Socialist, 1. 

Area, 888 square miles. Population, 1926, 351,045. The capital, 
Dessau, 71,272 inhabitants in 1925 ; Bernburg, 34,306 ; Kothen, 26,695 ; 
Zerbst, 19,470 ; Rosslau, 12,520 ; Coswig, 10,103. Population by religion : 
Protestants, 320,860; Catholics 14,327; Jews, 1,140. 
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Estimated income and expenditure, 1930-31, 33,375,000 marks. Public 
debt, March 31, 1930, 15,945,754 marks ; State property, March 31, 1930, 
850,000,000 marks. 

BADEN. 

(Demokratischbr Freistaat Baden.) 

Until 1771, Baden was a Margraviate divided into two or more lines ; 
it was then united, and subsequently received various additions, and its 
ruler took the title of Elector in 1803, and of Grand-duke in 1806. On 
November 22, 1918, the Grand-duke abdicated, and the Provisional Govern- 
ment proclaimed Baden a Republic. 

Constitution. — The Constitution of the Republic of Baden was deter- 
mined by the National Assembly which met on January 5, 1919, and which 
was elected on the basis of equal, secret, direct, universal suffrage (with 
proportional representation) of all males and females over 20 years of age. 
According to this Constitution of March 21, 1919, the Free State of Baden 
is a Republic and a component state of Germany. All privileges of birth , 
religion, and caste are abolished. Women enjoy the same rights as men 
and are eligible for all public offices. There is no State or established church, 
but religion is taught in all schools. The right of combining is granted to 
all citizens, including civil servants. The Initiative and Referendum have 
been adopted, as also proportional representation. The suffrage is granted to 
all adults, male and female, who are over 20 years of age. There is only 
one Chamber (Landtag), the members of which are elected for 4 years. 
Qualified electors over 25 years of age are eligible as members of the Chamber. 
No fixed number of seats has been provided for, but generally one member 
is allocated for each 10,000 voters. The present Landtag, elected on October 
27, 1929, will continue until October 27, 1933 ; it contains the following 
parties : — Centre, 34 ; Socialists, 18 ; German Democratic Party, 6 ; German 
Nationalist People’s Party, 3 ; German People’s Party (Liberals), 7 ; Com- 
munists, 5 ; Economic Union, 3 ; Baden Farmers’ Party, 3 ; Evangelical 
People’s Party, 3 ; National-Socialist German Labour Party, 6 ; total 88. 

The Cabinet consists of 4 Ministers and 1 State Councillor (Minister 
without portfolio), elected by the legislature. The Landtag also nominates 
the President of the Cabinet, who is styled officially ‘ State President.’ 

State President. — Josef Wittemann (Centre), 

For general administrative purposes there are (since April 1, 1924) 40 
* A^tsbezirke, ’ superintended by four general commissioners (Landes- 
Kommissare). For local government there are 11 circles (Kreise), and 
1,536 communes (Gemeinden), 124 communal cities, and 1,412 parishes. 


Area and Population:— 


District 

Area: 

Square miles 

Population 

Pop. per 
square mile 1925 


1925 

1919 


Konstanz 

1,610 

337,508 

820,265 

209*6 

Freiburg 

1,880 

699,998 

674,026 

822*9 

Karlsruhe . . ! 

993 

667,653 

630,808 

672*8 

Mannheim . 

1,386 

707,803 

670,981 

510*3 

Total 

5,819 

2,312,462 j 

2,195,680 

397*4 
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Population in 1925, 1,115,477 males and 1,196,985 females. 

Including a part of the Lake of Constance, area is 5,889 square miles. 

Principal towns, 1925 

Mannheim . 247,486 Konstanz . 31,252 Lorrach . 16,011 

Karlsruhe . 145,694 Baden . 25,692 Weinheim . 15,793 

Freiburg . 90,475 Durlach , 18,016 Lahr . 14,075 

Pforzheim . 78,859 Offenburg , 16,613 Rastatt . 14,003 

Heidelberg . 73,034 Bruchsal . 16,469 Villingen . 13,982 

Mairiages, 1929, 19,844 ; births, 44,545 ; deaths, 29,872 ; stillbirths, 1,070; 
divorces, 1,082. 

Religion and Education.- in 1925 there were 1,350,479 Catholics^ 
910,324 Protestants, 8,058 other Christians, 24,064 Jews, and 19,537 others. 

All religious denominations enjoy equality and self-government, appoint- 
ing their own clergy. The Protestant Church is governed by a synod, and 
its affairs are administered by a board (Oberkirchenrat). The Roman 
Catholic Church has an Archbishop (at Freiburg), whose 4 suffragans 
are outside Baden. The Catholic Foundations Council (Oberstiftungsrat) 
manages the property of the Catholic Church. The Jews, whose ecclesiastical 
affairs are managed by the ‘ Oberrat der Israeliten,' have 15 rabbinates. 

Instruction is general, free, and compulsory. Schools are under the 
authority of the State. Religious instruction, however, is provided bv each 
denomination, but there is no compulsion to give or to receive religious 
instruction. Baden has 2 universities (Heidelberg and Freiburg), 1 
technical high school (Karlsruhe), 1 Academy of Arts (Karlsruhe), 1 com- 
mercial high school (Mannheim), 17 gymnasia, 13 Realgymnasia, 25 Ober- 
realschulen, 19 Healschulen, 15 hign schools for girls, 3 training colleges for 
teachers, and a number of technical and special schools. 

Finance — The budget for 1930 and 1931 fixes the ordinary revenue at 
289*8 million gold marks, and ordinary expenditure at 283*5 million for 
each year ; the extraordinary revenue at 9'1 million gold marks, and 
expenditure at 20*8 million for the two years. 

Production and Industry. —Of the total area, 2,040,807 acres is 
cultivable land and 1,450,914 acres are forests. In 1930 the area under 
cultivation was 2,061,172 acres. Oats, barley, wheat, rye and potatoes are 
grown. Vinos in 1929, 30,515 acres, yield 9,125,688 gallons of wine; 
beetroot, turnips, hemp, hops and chicory are also grown. Tobacco area in 
1930, 12,335 acres. The corn crop in 1929 was 417,396 metric tons. The 
number of animals in 1929 was: cattle, 626,956; pigs, 461,308; sheep, 
40,918; goats, 111,131; horses, 68,132. Mineral produce almost solely 
salt, potash and building-stone. 

Principal manufactures: Tiles, cigars, jewellery, machinery, clocks, 
musical instruments, chemicals, silk ribbons, cotton tissues, paper and card- 
board, leather, wood-work, and brushes. 

References concerning Baden. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Land Baden. 43rd Issue in 1930 Statistische Mitteil* 
ungen. Beitraege zur Btatistik. Landwirtschaftliches Woehenblatt. Jahresberichte 
der Handelskaminern. Veroflentlichungcn des Badischen Statistischen Landesamts: Die 
Industrie in Baden im Jalir 1925. Handel und Yerkehr in Baden in Jahr 1925. Badische 
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Gemeindestatistik. Die Relipionszugehorigkeif in Baden in den letzlen 100 Jahren. Badon 
in Wortund Zahl. Krankenanstalten, Wohlfahrts- und ahnliche Heime im Baden im Jahr 
1929. 

Rebmann (E.), Das Qrossherzogtum Baden in allgeineiner, wirtschaftlicher und staat- 
licher Hmsicht. Karlsruhe, 1912 

Handbuch der badischen Wirtschaft. Deutscher Handels- und Industrieverlag, 
Berlin — Karlsruhe, 1922. 

Baedeker' 9 Southern Germany (Baden, Black Forest, Wurtembiiig and Bavaria). 
13th ed. Leipzig, 1929, 

Newmonn (L ), Der Schwarzwald. In ‘ Land und Leute ’ Series. Vol. XIII. Bielefeld 
and Leipzig, 1902. 

Meyer’s Schwarzwald, 17th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

Pfajf (K.), Heidelbeig und Umgeburg Heidelberg, 1910. 

Untermeyer, (L.), Blue Rhine-Black Foiest. London, 1930. 


BAVAKIA. 

(Freistaat Bayern.) 

Bavaria was for over a century a kingdom, ruled by descendants of the 
ancient Counts of Wittelsbach, who flourished in the twelfth century. 
Duke Maximilian I. of Bavaria was elevated to the rank of Elector of the 
Holy Roman Empire in the Thirty Years’ War ; and Elector Maximilian 
Joseph was raised to the rank of king by Napoleon I. in 1805 On 
November 22, 1918, the dynasty was deposed, and Bavaria was declared a 
Republic. 

Constitution and Government.— On the outbreak of the Revolution 
the Government was taken over by a cabinet under the leadership of 
Kurt Eisner, an Independent Socialist. Eisner was assassinated in February, 
1919, and a struggle ensued between the extremists of the Left, who 
proclaimed themselves Bolshevists, and their more moderate opponents, with 
varying success on either side. By May, 1919, the moderate party had 
returned to power. 

The constitution of August 14, 1919, establishes the Free State of Bavaria. 
The supreme power lies with the people. The Diet consists of one 
Chamber, elected for 4 years on the basis of 1 member for every 62,000 in- 
habitants ; at present there are 128 members. The suffrage is universal, 
equal, direct, secret and proportional. All citizens over 20 years of age 
have the vote. The supreme executive power is exercised by the Ministry 
as a whole. All privileges of birth and caste are abolished. The Church 
is separated from the State. All religious associations have equal rights, 
and are free in their activities. 

State of parties in the Bavarian Landtag (elected May 20, 1928) : 
Bavarian People’s Party, 46 ; Social Democrats, 34 ; National Socialists, 9 ; 
German Nationalists, 13 ; Bavarian Peasants’ and Middle-Class Union, 17 ; 
German People’s Party, 4 ; Communists, 5. 

The Cabinet, constituted on July 31, 1928, is as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs,— Dx, Held, 

Minister of Education, — Dr. Qoldcnherger, 

Minister of Agriculture and Labour. — Professor Dr. Fchr. 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr, Stuetzcl, 

Minister iff Finxmce, — Dr. Schmelzle, 

Minister of Justice, — Herr Oilrtner, 
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Area and Population 



Area, Eng. 
sq. miles 

Population i 

Pop. per 

Reglerungsbezirke 

1919 

1925 

sq. mile 
1925 

Upper Bavaria (Oberbayern) 

6,487 

1,582,669 

1,684,766 

261-7 

Lower Bavaria (Niederbayern) 
Palatinate (Rheinpfalz), without 

4,148 

739,967 

755,769 

182-2 

the Saar District 

2,124 

957,321 

931,755 

438-6 

Upper Palatinate (Oberpfalz) 
Upper Franconia (Oberfranken), 

3,725 

611,723 

629,262 

168-9 

including Coburg . 

2,898 

730,805 

757,515 

261-3 

Middle Franconia (Mittelfranken) 

2,935 

948,175 

998,386 

340-1 

Lower Franconia (Unterfranken) . 

3,260 

733,971 

762,744 

233-9 

Suabia (Schwaben) 

3,807 

835,709 

859,397 

225-8 

Total .... 

29,334 

7,140,340 

7,379,594 

251-5 


On November 30, 1919, the inhabitants of the Free State of Coburg decided 
by an overwhelming majority to join the Free State of Bavaria, and on March 
11, 1920, the Bavarian Diet unanimously adopted a bill for the Union of the 
two Republics. 

To the area has to be added 257 square miles for water. 

Of the total population at the end of 1925, 3,553,857 were males and 
3,825,737 females. 

In 1929 there were 63,512 marriages, 149,816 living births, 3,732 still 
births, 100,240 deaths, and 3,285 divorces. 

Urban and rural population at the censuses of 1919 and 1925 : — 





Towns, Ac., with 2,000 

j Communes, Ac., with less 

Census 

No of 1 

No, of 

inhabitants and over 

1 than 2,000 inhabitants 

Towns 

Rural 



-- 





Communes 

No. 

Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

No. 

Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

1919 

262 

7,702 

354 

3,253,878 

46 0 

7,614 

3,812,146 

54-0 

1925 

261 

7,762 

S77 

3,663,208 

51-7 

7,648 

3,816,386 

48-3 


Principal towns, 1925 ; — 


Towns 

1925 

Towns 

1925 

Munich (Miinchen) 

680,704 

Hof . 

41,377 

Nuremberg (Niirnberg) 

392,494 

Schweinfurt 

36,336 

Augsburg . 

165,522 

Bayreuth . 

35,306 

Ludwigshafen a. Rh. . 

101,869 

Aschaffenburg . 

34,066 

Wurzburg . 

89,910 

Landshut . 

30,197 

Ratisbon (Regensburg). 

76,948 

Erlangen . 

29,597 

Fiirth .... 

74,195 

Ingolstadt . 

26,630 

Kaiserslautern 

59,336 

Amberg 

26,330 

Bamberg . 

60,152 

Speyer 

25,609 

Pirmasens . 

42,996 

Coburg . . . 1 

24,701 
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Religion. — Religious division of the population, June 16, 1926 . — 
Roman Catholics, 6,166,013 ; Protestants, 2,110,086 ; Jews, 49,163. 

There are 2 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, those of Munich and Bamberg each with 
3 suffragan bishoprics; 272 deaneries; and 3,848 parishes The Protestant Church is 
under a Superior Chuieh Council {Obnkirchematy—Bxaii I'or Bavaria to the right of the 
Rhino three General Deaneries {GenerahDecanale ) ; for the Palatinate one General 
Church Council, having together 85 deaneries, and 1,220 parishes Of the three nniversities 
of the Republic, two, at Munich and WUrzburg, are Roman Catholic, and one, at Erlangen, 
Protestant. 

Education. — (For Universities, see under Germany.) Education 
compulsory from six to sixteen. In 1929 there were 7,726 public 
elementary schools, with 20,114 class teachers (13,876 males and 6,238 
females), and 798,083 scholars. 

Justice and Crime.— Bavaria is the only German State which before 
the revolution had an Oberstes Landesgericht^ or appeal-court of third 
instance ; it has a bench of 24 judges. Under it are 5 Oberlandesgerichte, 
29 Landgericbte and 258 Amtsgerichte. The number of judges was (1929) 
1,455. In 1929, 96,423 criminals were convicted. 

Public Assistance. — In the financial year 1928 public assistance w^as 
rendered as follows : war allowances to wounded ex-soldiers or their families, 
6,077 ; social pensioners, 64,683 ; small pensioners, 35,816 ; and others 
requiring assistance, 76,039— a total of 182,515 ; maternity cases, 10,275 ; 
permanent indoor relief (in institutions), 51,038. The total allowances 
amounted to 101,730,695 marks, net, including the cost of relief for young 
persons. 

Finance. — The ordinary budget for the year 1930 provides for a 
revenue of 835,604,690 marks, and an expenditure of 857,404,690 marks. 
The extraordinary budget balanced at 94,732,958 marks. 

Debt, end of financial year 1929 : 1,306,852,900 paper marks, of which the 
general State debt was 1,104,796,500 paper marks and the agricultural credits 
debt 202,056,400 paper marks ; 395,352,868 reichsmarks, of which the general 
State debt was 341,878,733 reichsmarks, the agricultural credits debt 
48,464,650 reichsmarks, and the development debt 5,009,475 reichsmarks. 
The floating debt at the end of March, 1930, was 114,592,876 reichsmarks. 

Production and Industry. — Of the total area, nearly one-half is under 
cultivation, one-sixth under grass, and one-third under forests. 

The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in 1929, were as follows : — 

Wheat, 706,330 acres (yield 482,063 metric tons) ; rye, 1,068,065 acres 
(663,791 tons) ; oats, 1,088,720 acres (707,848 tons); barley, 904,795 acres 
(674,068 tons) ; potatoes, 999,100 acres (5,792,890 tons). Vines, 53,020 
acres, yielded 10,876,447 gallons; hops, 32,115 acres, yielded 11,374 
metric tons. 

The census of live-stock on December 2, 1929, showed 396,472 horses, 
3,769,482 cattle, 372,631 sheep, 2,094,689 pigs, and 322,126 goats. 

In 1929 the output of coal was 2,211,859 metric tons ; ofironore, 615,518 
tons ; pig iron, 291,403 tons ; cast iron, 206,651 tons ; sulphuric acid, 
420,899 tons. 

In 1925 there were 367 savings banks, with 240,868 depositors having to 
their credit 120,231,678 reichsmarks 
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References. 

Hof- und Staats-Handbuch fur Bayern. Munich, 1914. 

Statistischcs Jahrbuch fur Bayern. Munich. 

Zeitschrift dca Bayerischen Statistischen Landesarats. Munich. 

Beitrftge zur Statiatik Bayerns. Munich. 

Bayern und die Reichseinhoit. 2nd ed. Munich, 1925. 

Statistik Uber Bergbau, etc. Munich, 1927. 

Baedeker's Southern Germany. 12th ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

Baier (Suzanne St Barbe), A Wayfarci inBivaria. London, 1930. 

Doeherl (M ), Entwicklungsgeschichte Bayerns. Berlin, 1910. 

Roestler (C.), Handbuch zur Gebiets- und Ortskunde des Konigreichs Bayern. 4th ed. 
Munich, 1895. 

Luebeck{S.)y Die wirtschaftlicho Entwicklung Bayerns und die Verwaltung von Handel, 
Industrie und Gewerbe. Munich, 1919 

PtIoty(R.) (Editor), Die Verfassungsurkunde des Konigreichs Bayern. 8th ed. Munich, 
1895. 

Pohl (C.), Handbuch des Staats- und Verwaltungsrechts f. d. Konigreich Bayern, 
Munich, 1900. 

Rtezler (S.), Geschichte Bayerns. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1898. 


BREMEN. 

(Freie Hanskstadt Bremen.) 

Bremen is a Free State, with a Oonstitution adopted on May 15, 1920. The 
highest power in the State is exercised by the House of Burgesses (Burger- 
schaft), consisting of 120 members, elected on a democratic basis by all 
citizens of the State. The Biirgerschaft elects the Senate of 12 members 
as the Executive body. Two Burgermeister chosen from the members of the 
Senate preside over the deliberations of that body. 

The results of the elections for the House of Burgesses held on November 
14, 1927, were: United Socialists, 50: Communists, 10; Democrats, 12; 
German People’s Party, and German National People’s Party, 36 ; Centre, 
2 ; Land Reform, 1 ; Property Owners, 9. 

Area, 99 square miles; population (1925), 338,846 (164,949 males and 
173,897 females). 

On June 16, 1925, Bremen contained 292,126 Protestants (86 2 per cent,), 
21,871 Roman Catholics (6*5 per cent.), 243 other Christians, 1,508 Jews, 
others 23,098 (6*8 per cent). In January, 1930, Bremen (town) had 304,611 
inhabitants and Bremerhaven 24,900. In Bremen (town) marriages in 1929, 
3,168 ; births, 6,106 ; deaths, 3,822; excess of births, 1,284 ; divorces, 428. 

Bremen contains two Amtsgerichte and a Landgericht, whence appeals lie 
to the * Hanseatische Oberlandesgericht ’ at Hamburg. 

For 1928 the ordinary revenue was 105,755,502 reichsmarks, and expendi- 
ture 107,933,592 reichsmarks. Public debt on March 31, 1928, 104,073,000 
reichsmarks. 

Next to Hamburg, Bremen is the largest port for the international trade 
of Germany. 

Railways, 31 miles, owned and worked by the State. 

References. 

Bremer Verwaltungs- und Wirtscliaftsberichte. Bremon, 1980 (from 1902). 

Jahrbuch flir Bremische Statistik. 1 Vol. Handelsstatistik (since 1850) 2 Vul. 

Allgemoine Statistik (since 1866). 

Die Kntwickelung der Freien Hansestadt Bremen in den Jahren 1900-1927. Bremen, 
1929. 

Baedekers Northern Germany. 17th ed. Leipzig, 1925. 

Bippen (W. von), Geschichte der Stadt Bremen. Bremen, 1892, dec. 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities : Being the Chronicles ol Hamburg, Bremen and 
Liibeck. London, 1914. 
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Neubaur (P.), Der Norddeutsche Lloyd. 60 Jahre der Entwickelung 1857-1907. 2 Vols. 
Leipzig, 1907. 

Bauers (J.), Geschichfce des Bremischen Bmnenhandels im 19ten Jahrhundert. 
Bremen, 1913 

Schellers FUhrer durch Bremen. Bremen, 1928. 


BRTIIISWICK. 

(Freistaat Braunschweig.) 

On November 8, 1918, the reigning Duke of Brunswick was deposed, and 
the duchy proclaimed a Republic. The Constitution bears date January 
6, 1922. The Diet consists of 40 members. Present Diet elected on 
September 14, 1930, is composed of the following parties: Socialists, 17 ; 
German State Party, 1 ; National Socialists, 9 ; Communists, 2 ; Middle 
Parties, 11 (German National People’s Party, German People’s Party, Centre 
and Economic Combinations) The Cabinet contains 2 members. 

Area, 1,424 square miles ; population (1925), 501,875 (241,606 males and 
260,269 females). In 1925, there were 450,870 Protestants (89*8 per cent.), 
24,6u5 Catholics, and 1,753 Jews. 

The capital, Brunswick (Braunschweig), had 146,725 inhabitants in 1925. 

For the financial year ending March 31, 1931, the budget of the State was 
fixed at 63,570,750 marks revenue and 69,342,240 marks expenditure. 
The property of the State consists chiefly of domains and forests. 

References. 

Beitrage zur Statistik des Herzogtums Braunschweig, Hefte I. -XXVII., and New 
Senes, 1-8. 

Haudelskammerberlchte. 

Knollnnd Bode DasHerzogtum Braunschweig, 1897. 

Bhamm (A.), Die fruheren Verfassungsgesetze des Herzogtums Braunschweig Bruns- 
wick, 1900. 


HAMBURG. 

(Freie und PIansestadt Hamburg.) 

Constitution. —The State and Free City of Hamburg is a republic. 
The Constitution bears date January 7, 1921. According to this, supreme 
power rests with the Biirgerschaft, or House of Burgesses of 160 members, 
elected on a democratic basis. The Executive is in the hands of the Senate, 
composed of 16 members elected by the House of Burgesses. 

At the Elections held on February 19, 1928, the following parties were 
elected ‘.—Social Democrats, 60; Communists, 27; German Nationalists, 
22 ; Democrats, 21 ; German People’s Party, 20 ; Centre, 2 ; Other Parties, 
8 ; total, 160. 

Area and Population.— Area, 160 English square miles ; population 
on October 10, 1929, 1,226,111. The State consists of two divisions, the 
population of each of which was as follows on October 10, 1929 : City of 
Hamburg, 1,143,079 ; Landgebiet, 83,032. 

Marriages, 1929, 12,484 ; births, 17,068 (519 or 3*04 per cent, still-births, 
2,188 or 12*82 per cent, illegitimate) ; deaths, 14,881; divorces, 2,477. 

Religion, Education, and Justice.— On June le, 1926, 986,626 
Protestants (86*62 per cent.), 60,017 Roman Catholics (6*21 per cent.), 8,460 
other Christians (0*73 per cent.), 19,904 Jews (1*73 per cent), and 78,616 
;all other’ (6*81 per cent). 
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On February 1, 1930, Hamburg (State) had 256- public elementary schools 
with 3,618 teachers (2,063 male, 1,555 female), and 92,565 pupils ; 33 higher 
State schools with 15,037 pupils and 55 private schools with 16,439 pupils. 
The University at Hamburg (summer 1930) had 3,696 matriculated students 
(828 women). 

The State contains three Amtsgerichte, a Landgericht, and the ‘ Han- 
seatische Oberlandesgericht,' or court of appeal for the Hanse Towns. 

Finance. — For 1930 the ordinary budget estimated revenue at 
378,884,880 Reichsmarks, and expenditure at 394,567,044 Reichsmarks. 
The extraordinary budget balanced at 25,753,300 Reichsmarks. Expenditure 
for the debt, 24,311,000 Reichsmarks in 1930. 

Commerce and Shipping,— Hamburg is the principal seaport in 
Germany, Leading Steamshij) Companies : — Hamburg - America line ; 
Hamburg-South America line ; German East Africa line ,* Woermann line ; 
German Levant line ; Reederei Rob. M. Sloman, jr. Movement of shipping 
for 6 years : — 


Year j 

Entered j 

Cleared 

No. of Ships 

Tonnage 

No. of Ships 1 

Tonnage 

1925 

l.S,240 

16,635,.346 

15,415 

16,876,652 

17,638,459 

1920 

14,788 

17,423,197 

16,997 

1927 

16,011 

j 19,595,541 

20,088 

; 19,727,470 

1 21,837,636 

1928 

17,267 

21,202,3.36 

' 20,338 

1929 

18,175 

I 2!,%5,410 

20,798 

1 22,134,875 


Books of Beference concerning Hamburg, 

Jabreabericht der Verwaltung»beh5rden der Preien u. llansestadt Hamburg, 1925, 1926 
u. 1927 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fur die Freie und HaD 80 j,tadt Hamburg. Statistik des ham- 
burgiscben Staates. Statistische MitteilunKcn uber den hamburgischen Staat. Monats* 
schrift, “ Aus Hamburgs Verwaltung und Wirtschaft.” (All published by the Statistisches 
Laudesamt.) 

Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt. Statistische Uebersichten, herausgegeben vom 
Handelsstatistischen Amt 

Hambnrgisches Staatshandbuch. 

Baascli (B.) Geschichte Hamburgs 1814-1918. Gotha, 1924. 

Northern Germany. 17th ed, Leipzig, 1925. 

Bottchcr (W alter), The Port of Hamburg' A guide through the port explaining import- 
ance and equipment, and giving a plan of the harbours, a chart of the River Elbe and 
11 illustrations. London, 1921. 

Hamburg m seiner politlschen, wirtschaftlichen und kulturellen Bedeutnng. Hamburg, 
1921 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities: Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lhbeck. London, 1914. 

Lutgcna und Petersen, Niederclbische Heimatskimde. Breslau, 1921. 

Mathies (O ), Hambargs Reederei, 1814-1914. Hamburg, 1924. 

Melhop (W.), Historische Topographie der Y reieii undHansestadt Hamburg. Hamburg, 
1925. 

von), Hnshaiuburgische Staatsrecht. Hamburg, 1891. 

Miftelstein (M.), Die Verfassung der Fioien und Hanseatadt Hamburg, Hamburg, 1931. 

Noldeke (A.), Hamburgisches Landespnvatrecht. Halle a. 8., 1907, 

Hautenherg (O.), Hamburg. Berlin, 1922 

Wohlwill (A.), Noiiere Geschichte der Freien und Hansestadt Hamburg. Gotha, 1914. 

]Vulf{A,), Hamburgische Gesetze und Verordnungen. Srd Ed. Hamburg, 1928. 
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HESSE. 

(Yolksstaat Hessen.) 

Hesse was proclaimed a Republic early in November, 1918. 

Constitution* — The Constitution of the new Republic was adopted 
on December 20, 1919. The Landtag of 70 members is elected for 3 years. 
The new Diet, elected November 13, 1927, is composed as follows: — 
Socialists, 24 ; Democrats, 5 ; German People’s Party, 7 ; Centre (Catholics), 
13 ; German Nationalists, 8 ; Hesian Peasants’ Union, 9 ; Communists, 6 ; 
other parties, 3. 

The Cabinet, nominated on February 14, 1928, is as follows:— 

Premier and Minister of Education, — Herr Adelung (Socialist). 

Minister of Finance and Justice, — Herr Kirnherger (Centre). 

Minister of the IrUerior, — Herr Leuschner (Socialist). 

Minister of Labour and Economic Affairs. — Herr Korell (Democrat). 

For administrative purposes, the Republic is divided into three provinces, 
eighteen circles (Kreise), and 977 communes (Gemeinden). 

Area and Population. 


Provinces 

Sq. Miles 

1910 

Population 

1919 

1925 

Pop. 
per gq. 
mile, 
1926 

Starkenburg 

Upper Hesse (Oberhessen) . . 1 

Rhemsh Hesse (Rheiuhessen) . 

1,169 1 

1,269 ! 

630 

590,380 
[ 309,233 ; 
882,438 1 

598,28 

322,160 

370,646 

634,621 i 
1 328,490 
j 384,168 

643'9 

1 268 9 
721 8 

Total 

2,968 

1,282,061 

1,290,988 

1,347,279 

' 1 

463-9 


There were 656,964 males and 691,315 females in 1925. Increase from 
1910 to 1925 was at the rate of 0*34 per cent. i)cr annum. 

The largest towns are Mayence or Mainz (including suburbs), with 108,537 ; 
Darmstadt, the capital, 89,466 ; Offenbach, 79,362 ; Worms, 47,015 ; 
Giessen, 33,600 inhabitants, 1925. 

Eeligion and Education. — At the census of 1925 there W'cre 885,370 
Protestants, 415,685 Catholics, 8,188 of other Christian sects, 20,401 Jews, 
and 17,635 unclassified, or of no religion. The Roman Catholic Church has a 
Bishop (at Mainz). 

There are (1980) 999 public elementary schools with 3,544 teachers, and 
152,009 pupils. Continuation schools Dec. 1, 1928, 2,291 teachers, 61,850 
pupils. Hesse has 10 gymnasia, 1 progymnasia, 3 senior realgymnasia, 
18 Obenrealschulen, 15 realschulen, 20 special schools for vine, fruit, and 
agricultural work (855 jmpils), and 10 incomplete Realschulen (hohcre 
Burgerschulen), with 1,097 teachers and 13,406 pupils ; 5 higher girls’ schools 
with 912 pupils ; and 37 private schools with 4,003 pupils. The University 
at Giessen had 1^86 matriculated students (99 women), and the Technical 
High School at Darmstadt 2,323 students (83 women). There are many 
industrial, technical, agricultural and other special institutes. 

Finance* — The ordinary revenue and expenditure were estimated for 
the year 1930 to balance at 180,604,624 marks. 
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The public debt, April 1930 : funded debt, 605,745 marks ; Reichsmark 
debt, 27,110,000 marks ; floating debt, 14,055,000 marks. 

Production and Industry —Of the area, 49*9 per cent, is under 
cultivation ; 13 '6 per cent, meadows and pastures; 31*4 per cent, forests ; 
5*2 per cent, uncultivated (houses, roads, water, etc ). Arable land occupies 
959,088 acres; meadows and pastures, 259,133 acres ; vineyards, 37,663 acres ; 
and forests, 603,433 acres. Of the latter, 186,383 belong to the State, 
227,165 acres to the communes, religious foundation, and provident societies, 
and 186,383 acres to private persons. 

Areas and yield of chief crops, 1929 : Wheat, 73,965 acres (yield, 64,423 
tons); rye, 179,275 acres (121,840 tons); barley, 114,465 acres (104,494 
tons); oats, 118,650 acres (94,315 tons) ; potatoes, 149,510 acres (810,606 
tons) ; 34,680 acres under vines, yielding 8,746,093 gallons of wine to the 
value of 18,722,076 marks. 

Domestic animals, December 2, 1929: Cattle, 291,200; sheep, 40,700 ; 
swine, 302,200 ; goats, 103,500. 

The quantity of coal raised in 1929 was 660,001 tons, to the value of 
2,303,949 marks ; and iron, 594,358 tons, valued at 1,295,339 marks. 
The principal manufactures are leather, cloth, paper, chemicals, furniture, 
wagons, railway cars and carriages, machinery, musical instruments, 
tobacco and cigars, sparkling-wine. 

References concerning Hesse. 

Statistiscbes Handbuch fvir den Volkstaat Hessen. 4th ed. Darmstadt, 1929. Beitrage 
2 ur Statisiik des Volksstaates Hessen. C7th vols. Darmstadt, lf62-1928. Mitteilungen 
des Hessischen Landesstatistischen Amtes. 1862-1930. 

Hessen und seine Wirtschaft. Darmstadt, 1929. 

Hessiaches Bilrgerbnch. Darmstadt, 1909.— HessiRChes Verkehrobnch. Dannstadt. 

Heseische Qeeetz-Samiulung 1819-1906. Mainz, 1923. 

Healer (C.), Gesohichte von Hessen. Cassel, 1891.— Hessischo Landes- und Volks- 
kunde. 2 vols. Marburg, 1904-06. 

Kuehler (P.), Bearbeitet von Braun (A. B.) und Weber (A. K ). Verfassungs- und 
Verwaltungsrecht dea Qrossb. Hessen. 5 Bde. Darmstadt, 1894-07. 

Buentf 2 (H ), Orossherzogtum Hessen. 2nd ed. Giessen, 1893. 

(Dr. W.), Handbuch der Verfassungund Verwaltung iin Qrossb. Hessen. 8 Bde. 
Darmstadt, 1885-98. 


LIPPE. 

(Freistaat Lippe.) 

Lip^pe became a Republic in November, 1918. The Constitution bears 
date December 21, 1920. The Landtag has 21 members, elected on 
January 6, 1929, and divided as follows : — Socialists, 9 ; German Nationals, 
3 ; German People’s Party, 3 ; Democrats, 1 ; Trade Unionist Party, 1 ; 
Middle Class Party, 1 ; Christian Nationalist Farmers Party, 2 ; and Com- 
munist, 1. The Cabinet (Landespraesidium) has 3 members. 

Except 7,872 Catholics and 607 Jews (1925), the people are Protestants. 
Marriages, 1928, 1,479 ; births, 8,203 ; deaths, 1,832 ; stillborn, 105. 
The capital, Detinold, has 16,051 inhabitants (1925). Area 469 square 
miles ; population 1925, 163,648 (78,947 males and 84,701 females). 

For 1928-1929 the revenue was estimated at 11,113,319 marks, and the 
expenditure at 11,804,092 marks. 

In November 1916, a State bank was established, with its seat in 
Detmold. - 

Beferenoe. 

Lippisoher StMtsanieiger und Lipplsohe Qeiietzsammiung. 
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LUBECK. 

(Frkib und Hanse-Stadt Lubeok.) 

The free city and State of Liibeck is a Republic, the Constitution of 
which bears date April 4, 1925. Supreme power lies with the people, who 
elect a House of Burgesses (Burgerschaft) of 80 members. The latter elects 
the Senate of 11 members, which is the supreme executive authority. The 
House of Burgesses elected on November 10, 1929, contains 34 Social 
Democrats, 7 Communists, 3 Democrats, 7 other parties, and 29 deputies 
of the Hanseatic People’s League. 

Area 115 square miles. The city of Liibeck had (1925) 120,788 inhabi- 
tants (57,848 males and 62,940 females). 

On June 16, 1925, Protestants numbered 114,488, Roman Catholics 3,779, 
other Christians 186, Jews 629, and ‘unclassified’ 1,706. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. There are in Liibeck (1930) 22 ele- 
mentary schools (4 for boys, 4 for girls, 14 for either sex), with 11,561 pupils ; 
for boys 1 Gymnasium (414 pupils), 1 Real-Gymnasium (617 pupils), 
1 Ober-Realschule (653 pupils), 1 Realschule (141 pupils), and 2 public 
middle schools (541 pupils); for girls there are 2 public high schools (892 
pupils), and 2 public middle .schools (635 pupils), also 1 church school (311 
pupils) and 2 foundation schools (142 pupils), and 1 boarding-school (71 
pupils). There are also 1 public technical school for apprentices, 1 naval 
school, 1 school for engineers of steamers, 1 public commercial school, 1 public 
technical school for women, 1 agricultural school, 1 domestic economy school, 
1 continuation school for working people (girls) and 1 people’s high school. 

Liibeck contains an Amtsgericht and a Landgericht, whence the 
appeal lies to the ‘ Hanseatisches Oberlandesgericht ’ at Hamburg. 

For 1980 the revenue and expenditure balanced at 38,142,120 marks. 

References. 

Annual publications of the Statistisches Landes- Amt and the Handelskammer. 

Endres (Dr. F ) Geschichte der freien und Hansestadt LUbeck Liibeck, 1920 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities : Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck. London, 1914 

Keihel (Rudolf), Wirtschaftliche Entwicklung LUbecks seit Beginn des 19 Jahrhunderts. 
LUbeck, 192G. 

MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 

(Freistaat Meoklenburg-Schwerin. ) 

In November, 1918, Mecklenburg was proclaimed a Republic. The 
Constitution, which bears date May 17, 1920, provides for a Landtag consisting 
of at least 60 members. The Landtag elected on June 23, 1929, is made up 
as follows : Coalition of National Meckleii burgers, 23 ; Socialists, 20 ; Com- 
munists, 3 ; National Welfare Party, 1 : Democrats, 1 ; National Socialist 
German Labour Party, 2 ; Mecklenburg Farmers, 1 ; total, 51. 

Area, 6,068 sq. miles ; population (1926), 674,046 (331,290 males and 
342,765 females). For administrative purposes the country is divided into 
4 independent urban districts (Rostock, Schwerin, Wismar and Giistrow) 
and 10 departments (Aemter). The chief towns (1925) were Rostock 
(77,669 inhabitants), Schwerin (48,157 inhabitants), the capital, Wismar 
(26,016 inhabitants), Gustrow (19,084 inhabitants), Parchim (11,857 in- 
habitants), and Waren (10,363 inhabitants). 

In 1925 there were : Protestants, 632,282 ; Catholics, 35,062 ; other 
Christians, 2,186 ; Jews, 1,202 ; other religions, 15 ; no religion, 2,940 ; not 
stated 369. The parishes are generally well endowed with landed property. 
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There were 1,112 elementary schools with 69,636 pupils (1926) ; Gymnasia, 
7 with 1,527 pupils; Realgymnasien, 6 with 1,844 pupils; Oberrealschule, 
2 with 499 pupils ; Realschulen, 8 with 1,827 pupils ; higher girls’ schools, 
^8 with 2,830 pupils, 26 with 1,039 pupils ; as well as a number of special 
'schools. There is a university at Rostock (see Germany). 

There are 42 Amtsgerichte, 3 Landgerichte, and 1 Oberlandesgericht at 
Rostock, which is also the supreme court for Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


MECKLENBURQ-STRELITZ. 

(Freistaat M ecklenburg-Strelitz. ) 

In November, 1918, Mecklenburg-Strelitz was proclaimed a Republic. 
Its Constitution bears date May 24, 1923. The Landtag consists of 35 
membois elected for 4 years. At the elections held on January 29, 1928, the 
following mam parties were returned : Socialists, 13 ; Geiman Nationalists, 
8 ; German People’s Party, 1 ; Democrats, 2 ; Communists, 3. 

The country is divided into two provinces : Stargard (area 983 square 
miles, population 95,558), and Ratzeburg, (area 148 square miles, popula- 
tion 14,711). Total area, 1,131 square miles ; population (1926), 110,269, 
(54,084 males and 56,185 females). The capital, Neu-Strelitz, had 12,260 
inhabitants in 1926. There are (1925) 11,772 Protestants, 396 Catholics, 
41 Jews, 34 no religion, and 18 not stated. 

References. 

Mecklenburg.Strelltzsches Staatshandbuch 1920. Bearbeitet vom Mecklb.-Strel. 
Statistisclien Buro. 

Bredt (V. J ), Die Mecklenbuigische Standeverfassung und das Reichsrecht. Munich, 
1014 

Mayer (A.), Geschichte des Grossherzogtums Mecklenburg-Strelitz 1816—1890. 
Neustrclitz, 1890. 

Schwarz (8 ), Landeskunde der Grossherzogtumer Mecklenburg und der freien und 
Hansestadt Lubeck. Leipzig, 1910. 

Ule (W.), Geographie von Mecklenburg. Stuttgart, 1909. 


OLDENBURG. 

(Freistaat Oldenburg.) 

In November, 1918, Oldenburg became a Republic. Its Constitution bears 
date June 17, 1919. The Landtag consists of 48 members elected lor 3 years. 

Area, 2,480 sq. miles. The population, 1925 : — Province (Landesteil) of 
Oldenburg, 442,029 ; of Lubeck, 47,494 ; of Birkenfeld 55,649 ; total, 545,172 
(270,223 males and 274,949 females). Oldenburg, the capital, had 52,723 
inhabitants in 1925. 

In 1925 Oldenburg contained 415,862 Protestants, 123,682 Roman 
Catholics, 1,513 Jews ; other religions and no religion, 4,116. 

Oldenburg contains an Oberlandesgericht and a Landgericht. The Amts- 
gerichte of Lubeck and Birkenfeld are under the jurisdiction of the Landge- 
richte at Lubeck and Koblenz respectively. 

Budget, 1930: Revenue, 29,868,100 marks; expenditure, 30,698,800 
marks. 

References. 

Zeitschrift fiir Verwaltungund Rechtspfiege(three times a year). 

Statistisohe Nachrichten liber deu Freistaat Oldenburg (published by the Bureau of 
Statistics). 
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Statistisches Handbnch fur das Grossherzogtum Oldenburg. I. Teil. 1913. 
StaatrShandbuch des Frei^taats Oldenburg. 

Kollmann (P.), Das Herzogtum Oldenburg in seiner wirthschaftlichen Eutwickelung. 
Oldenburg, 1893. Statistlscbe Beschreibung der Qemeinden dos Herzogtums Olden- 
burg, Oldenburg, 1897.— Statistische Beschreibung der Gemeinden des Furstentums 
LUbcck. Oldenburg, 1901. • 


PRUSSIA. 

(Freistaat Preitssen.) 

On November 13, 1918, Prussia was proclaimed a Republic. 

Until that date the country was ruled by sovereigns of the Holicnzollern 
family, the last of the line being William II (1888-1918). For an account 
of the rise of Prussia, see The Statesman’s Year Book for 1922, p. 973. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution, adopted on November 30, 1920, gives a vote to every 
citizen, male and female, over 20 years of age in general, equal, secret, and 
direct suffrage. Prussia is declared to be a Republic. Besides the Diet 
{Landtag) there is a State Council {Staaisrat) elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies on the basis of one representative for every 500,000 inhabitants. 
The function of the State Council is to advise and control the Diet, and is 
intended to be a kind of parallel institution to the Reichsrat in the Empire. 
The State Council has the right of rejecting legislation adopted by the Diet. 
The Diet elects the Premier, and he appoints the other members of the 
Cabinet. The Diet is elected for 4 years on the principle of proportional 
representation by secret and direct ballot, and the ministry is invested with 
the powers of the former King. 

The Prussian Constituent National Assembly, elected by universal, equal, 
and secret suffrage of men and women, met on March 14, 1919. 

On May 20, 1928, the elections were held for a Parliament, and resulted 
in the return of the following parties : 137 Social Democrats ; 71 Centre 
(Catholics) ; 82 German National Party ; 6 National Socialists ; 40 German 
People’s Party ; 21 Democrats ; 56 Communists ; 21 Economic Party ; 
4 German Hanoverians: 8 Farmers’ Party; 2 German Race Party; 2 
People's Right Party. Total, 450. 

The Cabinet appointed on April 4, 1925, is composed as follows • — 

Prvne Minister. — Otto Braun (Socialist). 

Minister of National Welfare. — H. Jlirtsiefer {Centre). 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Hermann Schmidt (Centre). Appointed March 
6, 1927. 

Minister of Commerce. — Dr. Schreiher (Democrat). 

Minister of the Interior, — Karl Severina (Socialist). Re-appointed October 
22, 1930. 

Minister of Finance.— T)r. Hopker Aschoff (Democrat). 

Minister of Education. — Adolf Qrimme (Socialist). Appointed January 30, 
1930. 

Minister of Agriculture ^ Domains^ and Forests — H. Steiger (Centre). 

For local government Prussia is divided into Provinces, Government dis- 
tricts {liegierungsbezirke)f urban circles {Stadtkreise)^ and rural circles 
{Landkreise). According to the Constitution, there are 14 Provinces. 
Urban circles consist of towns of over 25,000 inhabitants ; rural circles 
consist of the smaller towns, rural communes (Landgemeinden), and 
manors (Gutsbezirkc). For provinces and rural circles the local author!- 
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ties of the constituent areas elect deliberative assemblies which appoint 
executive committees. Each province has a governor {Oherprasident) ; each 
government district has a president, and deals chiefly with local affairs of 
State concern. In towns the deliberative authority is the town council (Stadt- 
verordnetenversammlung)y elected on the system of proportional suffrage. 
The executive is a magistracy with the burgomaster as president. Each 
rural circle has a Landrat. Local administrative business varies according to 
the nature of the administrative division. The matters dealt with are such 
as poor-relief, roads, light railways, etc., but in rural districts they include 
agricultural interests, and in towns, education, sick-insurance, valuation, 
collection of certain taxes, management of gas, water, and electric works, 
etc. 

Area and Population.^ 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 



f Area . 

1 Square 

Population 

Pop. 

Provinces 

Miles 



per Square 


1 (April 1, 

1 1929) 

i 14,401 

October 8, 1919 

June 16, 1925 

Mile, 1925 

East Prussia (Ostpreussen) 

2,228,300 

2,266,349 

156 7 

Braudenburg 

15,071 

2,446,612 

3,803,785 

2,592,480 

172*0 

Berlin . . . . 

841 

4,024,154 

11,801-0 

Pomerania (Pommern) 

11,665 

1,787,179 

1,878,781 

101-1 

Border Province (Grenzmark 
Posen— Westpreussen) . . i 

2,978 

324,796 

332,485 

111-6 

Lower Silesia (Niederscblesien) i 

10.270 

1 2,988,541 

3,132,198 

805-0 

Upper Silesia (Oberschlesien) , i 

8,750 

1,299,144 

1,379,408 

867-8 

Saxony (Sachsen) 

9,759 

8,129,193 

3,277,476 

335-8 

Schleswig-Holstein 

5,818 

1,462,668 

1,519,365 

261-1 

Hanover (Hannover) 

14,897 

8,027,864 

3,190,548 

214-2 

Westphalia (Westfalen) . 

7,804 

4,477,482 

4,784,169 

618-0 

Hessen-Nassau (including Wal- 
deck) 

6,472 

2,829,501 

2,452,758 

7,284,C28 

879-0 

Rhine (Bhemprovinz) 

9,462 

6,779,914 

769 8 

Hohenzollern (Hohenzollerische 
Lande) 

1 

1 441 

70,761 

71,840 

162-9 

Total .... 

i 113 129 

36,154,730 

38,175,989 

337-5 


1 Of the area as at June 16, 1925, exclusive of the Saar (574 square miles), whore the 
census in 1925 could not bo taken. 

'Waldeck was absorbed by Prussia on April 1, 1929. 

As a result of the Treaty of Versailles, Prussia has lost territory to the 
extent of 21,646 square miles and a population of 4,601,626 (according to the 
census of December 1, 1910). 

Development of Prussia since 1875 : — 


Year 

Area in Sq. Miles 

Population 

Average per 
Sq. Mile 

Percentage of 
Annual Increase 

1875 

134,179 

25,742,404 

191-8 



1900 

134,622 

84,472,609 

256-1 

1-36 

1905 

135,134 

37,293,824 

275-9 

1-04 

19101 

135,134 

40,165,219 

297-0 

1-54 

1910 3 

112,626 

84,991,589 

310 7 

— 

1919 3 

112,626 

36,088,298 

820-4 

0-85 

1925 

112,680 

38,120,173 

888-5 

0-98 


1 For Prussia as it was In 1910. 

For Prussia as it was on June 16, 1925, exclusive of the Saar. 
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II. Movement of the Pophiation. 


Year 

M am ages 

Total Births 

Still-bom 

Illegitimate 

Total Deaths 
mcl. Still- 
born 

Surplus of 
Births 

1925 

297,237 

824,761 

27,882 

88,600 

478,855 

-f845,906 

1926 

300,804 

780,621 

26,580 

85,982 

472,334 1 

-h .308, 287 

1927 

833,245 

738,824 

24,558 

80,130 

486,496 

-f 252, 828 

1928 i 

1 302,017 

749,490 

725,299 

24,255 

79,909 

478,964 

-f-275 585 

1020 

365,221 

23,303 

76,107 

517,345 

-{.207,954 


In 1929, 2*73 per cent, of the total births in rural districts and 3 ’64 
per cent, in urban areas were still-born, and 8 ’49 per cent, m rural districts 
and 12’24 per cent, in urban areas were illegitimate. Divorces in 1929, 
25,276. 

Principal towns with population in 1925. According to the area on 
September 1, 1929 : — 


Berlin . 4,024,154 

Cologne . . 700,222 

Essen . . 629,564 

Breslau . . 599,770 

Frankfort(Main) 540, 115 
Dortmund . 525,837 

Dusseldorf . 464,543 

Hanover . 425,274 


Duisburg- Ham - 
born . . 421,217 

Wuppertal . 405,515 

Gelsenkirchen - 
Biier . . 330,186 

Bochum . 313,480 

Magdeburg . 297,020 

Konigsberg . 286,666 


Stettin . 

. 254,466 

Altona , 

. 227,430 

Kiel 

. 213,881 

Halle a.S. 

. 194,576 

Kassel , 

. 171,661 

Aachen . 

. 1.5.5,816 

W iesbaden 

. 151,961 


Religion. 

Absolute religious liberty is guaranteed in the Republic. According to the 
census of 1925 there were in Prussia 24,804,018 Protestants (65 0 per cent ), 
11,943,264 Catholics (31*3 per cent ), 54,664 other Christians (0*1 percent.), 
404,446 Jews (1*1 per cent.), and 969,597 others (2 5 per cent). 

The Evangelical or Protestant Church has since October 31, 1817, consisted 
of a fusion of the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies, from which, however, there 
are still a few dissenters. It is governed by ‘ consistories, ’ or boards elected by 
the people. There are also synods in most circles and provinces, and general 
synods representing the old provinces only. The constitution of the Catholic 
Church differs in the various provinces. As a result of the Concordat of 
July 1929, Berlin will have its own Roman Catholic archbishop. There are 
approximately half a million Catholics in Greater Berlin out of a population 
of millions. Altogether in Prussia there are two archbishops and ten 
bishops. 

Education. 

Education in Prussia is compulsory. Every town, or community in 
town or country, must maintain a school supported by local rates, supple- 
mented by the State, and administered by the local authorities. 
All parents are compelled to have their children properly taught or to 
send them to one of these elementary schools, in which all fees are now 
abolished. No compulsion exists in reference to a higher educational 
institution than elementary schools, but parents who send more than 
one child to any school supported by the community have, in many cases, 
a reduction made in the charge, and a limited number of pupils (about 
10 per cent.) whose parents cannot afford to pay the full rate, either 
enjoy this reduction or are admitted entirely free, at the discretion of 
the authorities. The school age is from 6 to 14 years. 
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The following table gives the educational statistics of Prussia ; — 


- 

No. 

Teaching 

Staff 

Students or 
Pupils 

Univer8itie8(1929-30) 

14 

4, 463 4 

52,683 

Gymnasia & Progymnasia 1 (1926) 

320 

6,449 

111,634 

Eealgymuasia, Eealprogymnasia, and 
Higher Realschulen (192b) 

866 

8,406 

162,247 

Realschulen (1926) 1 

102 

1,497 6 

27,817 

High schools for girls (Lyceums), public) 
and private (1926) . . j 

509 

11,196 

189,681 

Middle schools, public (1026) 2 

766 

9,212 

183,582 

,, piivate (1926) 2 . 

573 

3,580 

44,925 

Public elementary schools (1926) . 

33,413 

112,209 6 

4,169,481 

Private ,, ,, (1926) . 

365 

864 

13,925 

Other school 

s for boys 



Elementary upper schools .... 

1 

22 1 

411 

Higher Realschulen ... 

13 

90 

1,081 

High schools 

67 

574 

6,307 

Agricultural schools 

14 

189 

3 345 

Other preparatoiy institutions . 

21 

226 

1,701 


* Including teachers and scholara of preliminary schools. 2 including girls' schools 
not officially recognised. s Including Lyceum at Braunsberg and Medical Academy at 
Dusseldorf. * Including lecturers and special teachers. ^ Including regular technical 
and assistant teachers. « Including technical and assistant teachers. 

There are also 4 technical high schools (Berlin, Hanover, Aachen, Breslau), 
2 forestry schools (Eberswalde, Munden), 1 technical mining school (Klaus- 
thal), 2 agricultural high schools (Berlin, Bonn-Poppelsdorf), agricultural 
institutes connected with universities, 2 veterinary high schools (Berlin, 
Hanover), a great number of other schools for various aspects of agriculture, 
2 commercial high schools (Berlin, Konigsberg i. Pr. ), 2 academies of local 
government work (Dusseldorf, Berlin), 8 training colleges for elementary 
school teachers, and 4 philosophical-theological academies (Paderborn, 
Frankfurt (Main), Fulda, Trier), besides other special schools and State 
establishments for art and music. 

The Universities, the high schools (exclusive of commercial high schools), 
some of the Gymnasia, Realgymnasia, and similar schools, as also the 
normal schools, are maintained and administered by the Government, while 
all the other scholastic institutions are supported by the community, etc., 
under control of the Government, 

Justice, Crime. 

Prussia contains 13 Oberlande.sgerichte {see under German Empire). The 
Oberlandesgericht at Berlin is called the Kammergericht. The prosecution 
in all criminal cases is conducted by Staatsanwalte, or public prosecutors, 
paid by the State. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for years ending March 31 : — 


Year | 

Revenue | 

Expenditure 

1 Year | 

Revenue 

j Expenditure 

1 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

Reichsmarks 

4,064,210,815 

4,298,227,512 

4,681,374,713 

Reichsmarks* 

4,073,610,047 

4,078,478,016 

4,477,076,779 

1929-aOl 

1980- 31 » 

1981- 32 ^ 

Reichsmarks 

4,201,608,850 

4,366,959,020 

3,972,694,000 

1 Reichsmarks 
4,201,608.860 

1 4,356,959,020 
j 8,972,696,000 


1 Estimates. 
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Public debt on April 1, 1926, 60,231,407 reichsmarks; 1927, 

206,918,460 reichsmarks; 1928, 333,605,588 reichsmarks; 1929, 381,575,996 
reichsmarks ; 1930, 631,678,497 reichsmaiks. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 


The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in metric tons, for 3 years, 
were as follows (1 metric ton = 2.204 lb.) : — 



1927 

1928 

1929 


Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

Wheat 

2,540,484 

2,002,243 

2,464,584 

2,344,023 

2,221,441 

1,968,913 

Rye .... 

8,812,113 

5,138,645 

8,617,991 

6,439,326 

8,809,545 

6,113,599 

Summer barley . 

1,901,853 

1,487,299 

1,954,198 

1,864,223 

1,997,880 

1,752,798 

Oats .... 

5,757,981 

4,388,7^6 

5,815,194 

4,923,400 

5,951,866 

6,210,640 

Potatoes . 

4,578,707 

24,873,66>*' 

4,646,207 

28,552,590 

4,621,890 

26,592,134 

Hay (meadow) . 

6,933, 106| 

11,435,426 

6,920,067 

9,699,731 

6,921,238 

9,504,358 


In 1929 there were vineyards on 38,614 acres, yielding 10,928,877 gallons 
of wine, valued at 33,251,545 reichsmarks ; hops on 151 acres, yielding 60 '8 
tons. On December 2, 1929, Prussia (excluding the ceded territories) con- 
tained livestock comprising 10,144,994 cattle, 2,285,685 sheep, 13,736,751 
swine, 1,551,934 goats, 2,487,914 horses, and 57,731,191 head of poultry. 


II. Minerals. 

Quantities (in metric tons) and values (in marks) of the coal and iron ore 
raised in 3 years : — 



1927 

1928 

1929 

Tons 

Relchamarka 

Tons 

Reichsinarks 

Tons 

Reichsmarks 

Coal . 
Lignite 
Iron ore 
Salt . 

149,428,480 

126,662,141 

4,669,743 

1,267,711 

2,125,342,610 

.335,303,828 

63,388,691 

9,438,147 

146,696,749 
140,449,667 
4,296,525 
1,392,007 1 

2,122,540,07.^ 

373,898,835 

48,629,820 

10,799,796 

159,130,478 

148,895,711 

4,308,867 

1,534,134 

2,393,074,050 
395,606,078 
48,823,269 
12, 042, ,536 


In 1929 the numbers employed in and about mines in Prussia were : 
underground workers, 368,804 ; surface workers, 186,133 ; total 564,937. 


Internal Communications. — Since April l, 1920, the Prussian rail- 
ways (as of the other Federal States) have been taken over by the Reich. On 
December 31, 1928, the railways ofthe German Republic in Prussia (excluding 
the Saar) were Deutsche Reichsbahn 19,643 mites, private railways 1,416 
miles ; total, 21,059 miles. 

Savings Banks. — In 1929 there were 1,414 savings banks in Prussia. 
The deposits amounted on December 31, 1929, to 5,772,645,000 reichsmarks. 

Eeferences concerning Prussia. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Fretstaat Preussen ; atatistisches Handbuch fUr den 
Preussischen Staat ; ProussischeStatistik. Herausgegeben vom Preussischen Statiatischen 
Landesaiut. Berlin. 

Besetzte Gebiete Deutschlands nebat einer Karte im Masaatabe 1:600,000, Berlin, 
1925. Herausgegeben vom Preusaiachen Statiatischen Landesamt. 

Ortschaftsvwzeichiiia fUr alle vonj Deutschen Reich auf Grund dea Versailler Vertrages 
vom 28. Juni 1019 abgetreteneu Gebiete (einschlieaalich Elaasa-Lotbringen). Berlin, 1926. 
Herausgegeben vom Preuaaiseben Statiatischen Landesamt. 
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Zentralblatt fiirdie gesamte Untemchta-Verwaltungin Pren^sen. Herausgegeben in 
dem Mmisterium fur Wissenschaft, Kuiint und Volksbildung Erganzungsheft : 
StatistischeMitteil ungen uber das hohere Unternchtswesen in Preussen. Berlin. 
Zeitschnft des Preussiscben Statistischen Landesanites. Berlin. 

Statistische Korrespondonz des Preussischen Statistischen Landesarntes Berlin. 
Zoitsclirift fur das Berg-, Hutten- und Salmenwesen ira Preussiscben Staate. 

Zwei Jahre Reglerungsarbeit in Preussen. Auf Grund amthcheii Materials bearbeitet 
von der Presse-Abteihmg des Preussisehen Staatsnnnistenuras. Berlin, 1921. 

Die von Preussen abgetretenen Gebiete Berlin, 1922. 

Altrock (W.), Die otfentlichen Sparkassen in Preussen. Berlin. 1917. 

Aubrey (M.), La Constitution Prussienno de Noveiubre 1920. Pans, 1922 
Baedeker's Northern Germany. 17th ed. 1925. — The Rhine. 18th ed. 1926.— Thuringen. 
Leipzig, 1925. 

Bolitz (Otto), Der Aufbaudes preussischen Bildungswesefis nach der Staatsumwalzang. 
Leipzig, 1925. 

Deseamps (Paul), La Formation Socialo du Prnssien Moderne. Paris, 1916. 

DroyseniJ. G.), Geschichte der preussischen Politik. 5 vol. Leipzig. 

Goldschmidt (P ), Berlin in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Berlin, 1910. 

Guyot (Yves), La Province Rh6nane et la Westphalie. Etude Economique. Pans, 1915. 
Hoffmann (H. Edler von), Verfassung und Verwaltung Preussens und des Reichs. 
Leipzig, 1915. 

Lamps (F.), Berlin und die Mark Brandenburg. Leipzig, 1909. 

Marriott (J. A. R ) and Robertson (C G ), The Evolution of Prussia. The Making of an 
Empire. London, 1915. 

Miick Preussen-Atlas. (Historical maps and notes.) Berlin, 1914. 

Muller- Erzbach (R,), Das Bergrecht Preussens und des weiteren Deutschlands. 
Stuttgart, 1917. 

Osborne (8.), The Upper Silesian Question and Germany’s Coal Problem. London, 1921. 
Pollard (J.), A Study of Municipal Government. The Corporation of Berlin. 2 ed. 
London, 1894. 

Prufa (H.), Preussisclie Geschichte. Vols. I. und II. Berlin, 1899. 

Robinson (J. H.), Constitution of Prussia. [Trans, of Text, with Notes.] Philadelphia, 
1898. 

Waldecker (Ludwig), Die Verfassung des Freistoates Preussen. Berlin, 1921. 

SAXONY. 

(Freistaat Sachsen.) 

The former Kingdom of Saxony was proclaimed a Republic on November 9, 
1918. 

Constitution and Government. — The Constitution of the Republic 
bears date October 26, 1920. The Diet was elected on June 22, 1930, and 
is composed of 32 German Social- Democratic Party, 5 German State Party, 
5 German National Party, 5 Saxon Farmer’s Party, 8 members of the 
German People’s Party, 13 Communists, 10 Middle Class Party, 2 People’s 
Rights Party, 14 Hitlerites, and 2 Christian -Social People Service. 

Premier. — Herr Schieck. Appointed May 8, 1930, 

Area and Population 



Area, Eng- 

Population. 

Population 

Governmental Diyislons 

lish Sq. 
Miles 

Dec. 1919 

June 16, 1926 i 

per Sq. 
Mile 

1925 

Dresden 

1,674 

1,326,262 

1,893,026 

831*9 

Leipzig .... 

1,377 

1,228,748 

1,807,256 

949*4 

Bautzen. 

953 

433,011 

461,166 

483*6 

Chemnitz 


890,731 

980,838 

1219*9 

Zwickau 

978 

796,659 

852,006 

871*2 

Total . 

6,786 

4,670,811 

4,994,281 

863*2 


1 These figures refer to the new area resulting from certain exchanges of territory made 
with Thuringia on April 1, 1928. 
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Of the population, according to the census of June 16, 1925, 2,373,055 
were males and 2,621,226 females. Children under 15 numbered 1,260,659 ; 
married adults, 2,182,004. 

The growth of the population is shown in the following table : — 




Density 

Annual 



Densit) 

Annual 

Year 

Population 

I per Sq. 

Increase I 

Year 

Population 

per 8q. 

Increase 



Mile 

per Cent. 1 

1 



Mile 

per Cent. 

1S85 

3,182,003 

1 54S 

I 

1-41 1 

, 1910 

4,806,661 

830 6 

1-32 

1895 ! 

3,787,688 

1 654-5 

1 63 1 

, 1919 

4,670.311 

805-8 



1905 

4,508,601 

779 1 

1-46 ; 

1925 

4,994,281 

863-2 

0-26(1910) 


The movement of the population is shown in the following table : — 








Surplus (4- ) 

Year 

Marriages 

Total Birth.v 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total Deaths 

or Decrease 
(-)of 
Births 

1926 

38,772 

88,381 

3,583 

18,813 

52,856 

+81,942 

1927 

45,756 

81,943 

3,184 

17,588 

55,429 

+ 23,380 

1928 

51,023 

84,735 

8,256 

18,193 

54,087 

+26,492 

1929 

50,425 

83,631 

8,052 

18,033 

61,013 

+19.566 


Divorces in 1929, 3,585. 


The population of the principal towns was, on June 16, 1925 


Leipzig . 

684,728 

Zittau . 

. 88,853 

Riesa 

. 24,028 

Dresden 

625,016 

Freital 

. 36,558 

Aue 

. 24,702 

Chemnitz 

835,982 

Freiberg 

. 34,742 

Meerane 

. 24,841 

Plauen . 

111,436 

Pirna . 

31,215 

Plsnitz . 

. 24,004 

Zwickau 

80,858 

Reichenbach 

. 80,841 

Dubeln , 

. 22,508 

Meissen 

45,485 

Glauchau . 

. 29,185 

Werdau . 

. 21,047 

Bautzen 

40.385 

Cnmiaitschau 

. 27,119 



Religion.- 

■The vast majority of the inhabitants of Saxony 

are Pro- 


testants. In 1925, there were, Protestants, 4,507,654 (90 per cent.) ; Roman 
Catholics, 179,549 (3 percent.); other Christians, 9,688; Jews, 23,252 (0*4 
per cent.). Of the Lutheran Church, the chief governing body is the 
‘ Landes-Consistorium ' or National Consistory at Dresden ; and it also has 
a representative Synod {Synode) with 28 clerical and 46 lay members (1927). 


Education.— On February 28, 1927, there were 2,129 public elementary 
schools with 16,977 teachers and 607,234 pupils, besides 58 private and chapter 
schools. In addition there were 1 technical high school at Dresden (summer 
term, 1930, 3,801 students), 1 mining academy at Freiberg (summer term, 1980, 
192 students), further, 18 Gymnasia, 24 Realgymnasia, 15 ‘Oberrealschulen,’ 
23 other high schools, 17 higher girls' schools and ‘ Studienanstalten,' 
altogether 123 educational establishments, exclusive of the University 
and a large number of industrial, commercial, agricultural, musical, and art 
institutes. The University of Leipzig is one of the largest in Germany 
(summer term, 1930, 6,679 students). See under Gerrmny, 
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Justice and Crime.—Saxony has one ‘Oberlandesgericht,’ at Dresden, 
7 * Landgericlite,’ and 112 ‘ Amtsgerichte. ’ The ‘ Reichsgericht ’ has its seat 
at Leipzig. In 1928, 67,975 persons were convicted of ciiminal offences. 


Finance. — The following table shows the estimates for five financial 
budget periods ending March 31 (£1 = 20*43 marks). 


_ 

192(5-27 

1927-28 1 

1928-29 

1929-30 1 

1930-31 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . 
Extraordinary budget . 

x, 

17,275,471 

17,275,471 

3,6(50,744 

£ 

i 19,730,762 

1 19,7.30,702 
j 2,514,456 

£ 

20,723,571 ! 
20,723,571 
2,350,5^0 

£ 

19,920,302 

21,288,724 

2,414,046 

£ 

20,386,713 

20,386,713 

1 2,140,6(50 

1 


» Deficit 1,31)8,422. 


Production and Industry,— Saxony is, in proportion to its size, the 
busiest industrial State in the German Republic, rivalled only by the leading 
industrial provinces of Prussia. Textile manufactures form the principal 
branch of industry, but mining and metal working are also important. 
According to the Industrial Census of June 16, 1926, Saxony had 391,447 
industrial establishments with 2,144,197 workpeople (743,311 women). 

In 1930, of the total area, 2,487,941 acres were under cultivation, viz. 
1,880,256 acres (75*57 per cent.) arable; 442,508 acres (17*79 per cent.) 
meadow ; 114,284 acres (4 ‘69 per cent.) orchards and gardens; 50,485 acres 
(2*03 per cent.) pasture ; and the rest vineyards. 

Areas under the chief crops in acres and the yield in metric tons (of 
2,204 lb.) in 1930 wheat, 218,102 acres (243,065 tons); rye, 433,889 
acres (379,474 tons) ; barley, 84,058 acres (86,447 tons) ; oats, 381,758 acres 
(326,852 tons) ; potatoes, 266,084 acres (2,276,227 tons); meadow, 442,507 
acres (hay, 916,962 tons). The census of live-stock taken in December, 
1929, showed 154,490 horses, 680,461 cattle, 644,660 pigs, 136,302 goats, 
and 61,324 sheep. 

The following shows the mining statistics for five years ; — 


1 

! 



Coal Mines 


Other Mines 

Total 

\ ear 

No. of 
Mines 

i 

naiids 1 

Production in 
metric tons 

Value 
m 1,000 
reich.s- 

1 

! 

No. of 1 
Mines*; 

1 

Hands 

Pro- 

duco 

1,000 

loichs- 

No. of 
Minos 

j 

Hands 

Pro- 

ducein 

1,000 





marks 

i 



reichs- 


i 

1 1 

Coal 

j Lignite 

1 


marks 

j 


marks 

1925 

1 76 

1 1 

1 33, .561 , 

3,869,244 

9,918,876 

1 

101,156 

i 24 

436 * 

, 

, 787 j 

100 

33.997 

101.943 

1926 

63 

33,669 I 

4,147,160 

10,053,534 

107,068 

18 

361 

i 882 ' 

' 81 

38,930 

1C7,95C 

1927 

61 

30,864 

4,032,000 

10,754,000 

100,501 

16 

847 

953 

76 

31,211 

30,6.33 

32,137 

110,454 

U28 

67 

80,260 

4,042,000 

11,937,000 

118,856 

15 

273 

1 578 

72 

119,434 

1929 

1 64 

1 

1 31,912 ' 

4,177,000 

12,908,000 

126,665 

1 '' 

225 

1 431 

69 

126, 9C6 


1 Exclusive of mmos not worked. 


In 1929-30, 140 breweries produced 93,731,999 gallons of beer. 

In 1928 there were 352 savings banks having to the credit of their 
depositors at the end of the year, 600,769,994 Reichsmarks. 

British Coiml.—Qeorge Bailey Beak (Leipzig), 
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Books of Reference concerning Saxony. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch ftir den Preistaat Sachsen. Dresden. Since 1871. 
Staatshandbuch fur den Preistaat Sachsen. Dresden. 

Zeitschrift des Sachsischen Statist. Landesamtes Dresden. Since 1855. 

Statistische Beitrage. zur Bevolkerungs- und Wirtschaftsgcographie dos Konigreichs 
Sachsens. Dresden, 1910* 

Geineinde- und Ortsverzeichnis fiir das Konigreich Sachsen. Dresden, 1904. 

Baedeker's Sachsen. Leipzig, 1928. 

Bemmann (R.), Bibliographie der Sachsischen Geschichte. Leipzig, 1921. 

Rtehter (P. B.), Literatur der Landes- und Volkskunde des Konigreichs Sachsen. 
Dresden, 1909. 

Kdllig (G.), Wirtschaftsgcographie Sachsens. Leipzig, 1928. 


SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 

(Freistaat Schaumburq-Lippe.) 

Schaumburg-Lippe was proclaimed a Republic in November, 1918. The 
Constitution bears date February 24, 1922. The Landtag consists of 16 
members. 

Area, 181 sq. miles ; population (1927), 48,046 (23,309 males and 24,737 
females). 

For the financial year 1929 the revenue and expenditure were 5,124,708 
Reichsmarks. Public debt, 500,000 Reichsmarks. 

Except 715 Catholics and 230 Jews, the inhabitants are Protestant. 
Buckeburg, the capital, had, in 1927, 6,632 inhabitants. 

Official Publication. 

Schaumburg- Li ppiache Laudesanzelgen bezw. Landesverordnungeo. 


THURINGIA. 

(Land Thurinoen.) 

The seven Thuringian States after much negotiation, which commenced 
in May, 1919, and ended on December 24, 1919, combined into one 
State, The two Republics of Reuss had by a law of April 4, 1919, already 
been merged into the one People’s State of Reuss, and Coburg had elected 
to merge with Bavaria. On March 31, 1922, the ‘ Administrative Districts’ 
(Gehietsregierungen) of Thuringia were abolished, and instead the country 
was divided into 10 town and 15 country Districts {Kreise) and one sub- 
district (KreisMeilung). 

The elections to the first Diet of Thuringia were held in June, 1920, and 
the Diet adopted the Constitution on March 11, 1921. At the election on 
December 8, 1929, the following parties were returned: Socialists, 18; 
Christian National Peasant Party, 9 ; Communists, 6 ; German People’s 
Party, 6 ; Economic Party, 6 ; German National People’s Party, 2 ; National 
Socialists, 6 ; Democrats, 1 ; total, 63, 

President of the State Council , — Herr Baum, 

Area and Population. — The following table shows the area and popu- 
lation of the political districts : — 
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Districts 1 

Area 

in 

sq. 

miles 

Popula- 
tion 
Census 
June 16, 
1925 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

sq. 

mile 

1925 

Districts 1 

Area 

in 

sq. 

miles 

Popula- 
tion 
Census 
June 16, 
1926 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

sq. 

mile 

1925 

Town Districts— 








Gera 

18 

81,402 

4,522 

Meiningen 

328 

84,750 

258 

Jena 

18 

52,640 

2,925 

Hildburghausen . 

299 

60,239 

201 

Weiniar (capital) . 

15 

45,957 

3,064 

Sonneberg 

ISO 

79,896 

587 

Gotha . 

10 

46,780 

2,409 

Sobleiz . 

268 

48,491 

184 

Eisenach 

9 

48,885 

4,821 

Greiz 

144 

60,685 

352 

Alteuburg . . i 

7 

42,670 

6,081 

Altenburg 

188 

90,639 

495 

Greiz . . l 

17 

37,533 

2,208 

Gera 

291 

91,407 

814 

Apolda . 

6 

25,703 

4,284 

Saalfeld . 

230 1 

78,664 

820 

Arnstadt 

10 

21,693 

2,169 

Camburg 

48 

9,771 

204 

Zella-Mehlis . 

10 

14,423 

1,442 

Rudolstadt . 

229 

66,693 

286 





Amstadt 

290 

88,292 

S04 


128 

411,095 

8,211 1 

Gotha . 

885 j 

104.178 

271 

Country Districts— 




Sondershausen 

312 

72,164 

231 

Stadtroda 

323 

77,098 

239 





Weimar . 

407 

102,802 

207 


4,541 

1,196,244 

263 

Eisenach 

453 

96,626 

213 

1 






1 Kreise. 2 Kreisabteilung. 


The total area is 4,669 sq. miles; population, 1925, 1,607,339 (775,871 
males and 831,468 females). Principal country towns with population in 
1925 : Meiningen, 18,221; Rudolatadt, 15,711; Saalfeld> 17,960; Sonders- 
hausen, 9,978; Sonneberg, 19,157. 


Movement of population for 8 years : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Total 

Males 

Total 

Males 

1925 .... 

1926 .... 

1927 .... 

18,155 

12,871 

14,017 

86,158 

33,368 

31,463 

18,236 

17,269 

16,256 

18,729 

18,565 

18,751 

9,836 

9,295 

9,299 


Divorces in 1929, 833. 


Religion and Education. — In 1925 there were 1,479,679 (92 per 
cent.) Protestants ; 45,646 (3 per cent.) Catholics ; and 3,603 (0*2 per cent). 
Jews. 

On May 1, 1929, there were in Thuringia 1,525 elementary schools with 
4,797 teachers (660 females) and 183,448 pupils; 83 public high schools 
with 1,261 teachers (240 females) and 21,920 pupils (8,144 girls). On March 
1, 1928, there were about 630 continuation schools with 944 principal teachers, 
1,307 subsidiary teachers and 76,081 pupils (33,713 girls). For the University 
of Jena, see under German Universities. 

Finance* — The ordinary budget for the year 1930 provided for a revenue 
and an expenditure of 169,758,140 marks. 

Production and Industry .*-^Of the total area l, 325,410 acres (46 per 
cent.) are arable land, 955,667 acres (33 per cent.) forest, and 815,613 acres 
(10 per cent.) pasture land. In 1929 there were 166,310 acres under wheat, 
producing 145,434 tons ; 188,760 acres under rye^ producing 141,414 tons ; 
213,790 acres under oats, producing 169,088 tons ; and 180,504 acres under 
potatoes, producing 928,660 tons. 
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On December 1, 1929, Thuringia had 77,916 horses, 393,230 head of 
cattle, 486,675 pigs, 113,199 sheep, and 166,597 goats. 

In 1929 there were 9 works producing 4,444,000 tons of potash. 

The deposits of the savings banks, the saving department of the Thliringian 
State Bank included, amounted on December 31, 1929, to 227,754,000 
Reichsmarks. 

Books of Reference. 

Statistisches Handbuch fiir das Land ThUringen. (Issued by the Thuringian Statistical 
Bureau ) First Issue 1922. Weimar, 1922. 

Statistisches Taschenbuch fUr das Land ThUringen Weimar 1929 
BeitrAge zui Statishk des Landes ThUringen (7 Fascicules). Weimar, 1929. 
Vierteljahrsherichte des Thuringischen Statistischen Landesamts. 9. Year, 1930. 
Weimar 

Staatshandbuoh fUr ThUringen. issued 1926. 

Di^escher (L.), Der Grund und Boden in der gegenwftrtigen AgrarverfassungThUriugens. 
Jena. 1929. 

Miiller (J.), Die ThUringische Industrie, Jena, 1930. Wirtschaftskunde des Landes 
ThUringen. Weimar, 1928 


WURTTEMBERG. 

(VOLKSSTAAT WURTTEMBERO. ) 

Wurttemberg was proclaimed a People’s Republic in November, 1918. 

State ‘President and Minister of the Interior. — Dr. Eiigen Bolzy Centre 
Party. (Born December 15, 1881. Elected June 8, 1928.) 

Constitution and Government. — The constitution of the Republic of 
Wurttemberg bears date September 25, 1919. The supreme power in the 
State is vested in the Landtag composed of 80 members elected by universal 
suffrage for 4 years, in accordance with the electoral law of April 4, 1924. 
The Landtag appoints the State Ministry, the President of which is styled 
* State President.’ 

The Diet which was elected on May 20, 1928, is composed as follows : — 
Right, 19 ; Centre, 16 ; Social Democrats, 21 ; Communists, 6 ; Democrats, 
8 ; People’s Party, 4 ; Christlicher Volksdienst, 3; People’s Rights Party 2 ; 
National Socialist 1. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into the City of 
Stuttgart, 61 districts (Oberarnter), and 1,880 communes (Gemeinden). 

Area and Population:— 


Districts 

Area in 

Population 

Population 
per Sq. 

Sq. Miles 

1919 

1925 

Mile 

1925 

Neckar .... 
Black Forest (Schwarz- 

1,285 

930,114 

964,586 

756*3 

wald) .... 

1,844 

583,524 

421,391 

695,608 

32*2*9 

Jagst .... 

1,984 

2,417 

426,394 

693,747 

2109 

Danube (Donau) 

591,142 

245*6 

Total . 

7,630 

2,526,171 

2,680,286 

342*6 


In 1925, there were 1,243,507 males and 1,836,728 females. 

In 1925, 1,372,862 or 53*2 per cent., lived in communes of 5,000 in- 
habitants and upwards, and 1,207,873, or 46*8 per cent., in other communes. 
Foreigners, 15,578 in 1925. 
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Areas under the principal crops and yield in metric tons in 1929 


.1 

Acres 

Yield. 

metric tons ' 

- 

Acres 

Yield, 
metric tons 

Wheat 

208,470 

131,432 

Oats . 

254,790 

142,405 

Rye . 

66,565 

34,501 

Potatoes . 

210,720 

1,081,855 

Barley 

259,852 i 

157,805 

Hay . 

989,802 

2,014,934 

Spelt. 

168,532 

1 

74,S26 

Hops. 

4,387 

1,543 


Vines in 1929, 25,852 acres, yielded 4,630,750 gallons of wine. In 1928 
there were produced 63,657,858 gallons of beer. There are active iron 
foundries and salt works. 

Books of Beference concerning Wurttemberg. 

The following are piiblicationa of the Statistical Landesauit, Stuttgart : Wurttemberg 
ische .Tahrbucherfur Statistik und Landeskunde Statistisches Handbiich fur W tirttemberg 
Mitteilnngen des Statistischen Landesamts. Wlirttembeig in Wort und Zahl, 1030. Das 
KOnigreich Wurttemberg : Eine Beschreiburigvon Land, Volk, und Staat ; 3 Bande. Stuttgart, 
1882-1886. Das Konigreich Wurttemberg: Eine Beschreibung nach Kreisen, Oberamtern, 
und Gemeinden: 4 Binde, Stuttgart, 1901-07. Oberamtsbeschreibungen, Ncue Folge. Kar- 
tenwerke des Statistischen Landesamtes von Wtirttemberg. The Wurttembergische 
Jahrbuclier” contains Chronicle and Necrology for the past year, and copious lists of 
publications, official and other, relating to Wurttemberg, in addition to much historical 
and statistical information concerning the population and products of Wurttemberg. 

hatdek^. Southern Germany 13th ed. Leipzig, 1929.— Wiirttembeig und Hohen- 
zollern. 1925. 

Hollwarth (Rud ), Wurttemberg und angrenzende Gebiete von Hohenzollern, Baden 
und Bayern. Stuttgart, 1927. 

BoLzille (W.), Die Verfasaung Wiirttembergs vom 25. September, 1919. Stuttgart. 1919. 

Gradmann (Eugen), Kunstwanderungen m Wurttemberg und Hohenzollern. 2nd ed. 
1926. 

Heyd(Vi.), Bibliographic der Wurtt. Geschichte. 6 vols. Stuttgart, 1895-1929. 

Sattler (0. P.), Ge.schichte des Herzogthnms Wdrttemberg. 18 vols. TUbingen, 1757-83. 

Schliz (A.), Urgeschichte Wtirtteni bergs, Stuttgart, 1909. 

Schneider (Eugen), Wurtteinbergische Geschichte. 1896 

Stahn (C. F.), WUrttembergische Geschichte. 4 vols. Stuttgart, 1841-73. 


GREECE. 

(Hellenic Republic.) 

Greece gained its independence from Turkey in 1821--29, and by 
the Protocol of London, of February 3, 1830, was declared a kingdom, under 
the guarantee of Great Britain, France, and Russia. The crown was accepted 
by Prince Otto of Bavaria, who ascended the throne January 25, 3 833, being 
under the age of eighteen. He was expelled the Kingdom, after a reign of 
29 years, in October, 1862, which event was followed by the election, 
in 1863, under the directing guidance of the three guaranteeing Powers, 
of King George I. George L, who was assassinated on March 18, 1913, was 
succeeded by his son Constantine, who reigned until June 11, 1917, when 
he was excluded from the throne by the allied Powers. Alexandros, second 
son of King Constantine, then reigned till his death on October 25, 1920. 
Constantine relumed to Greece on December 19, 1920, reigned until his 
abdication on September 27, 1922, and died in exile on January 11, 1923. 
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He was succeeded by his eldest son Georges II, who was forced to leave 
Greece on December 18, 1923. 

Constitution and Government. 

By a pUhiScita on April 13, 1924, the Republic was established. In the 
voting 758,742 votes were for a Republic and 325,322 votes against. A new 
Constitution was published on September 22, 1926. It was revised by the 
Chamber elected on November 7, 1926. The new constitution was published 
on June 3, 1927. It prescribes among other things that a Second House 
(Senate) consisting of 120 members shall be established, that Parliament 
shall be elected by direct universal and secret voting and that the Senate 
shall be elected partly by the people, partly by the Parliament and the 
Senate in a common meeting, and partly by the corporations of the different 
professions. By a decree dated January 31, 1930, women were granted the 
riglit to vote at municipal elections. 

President of the Itepublic. — Alexander Zdimis (elected December 14, 1929). 

Elections to the Chamber were held on August 19, 1928, with the 
following result : Republican Parties, 227 (including 186 Venezelist Liberals); 
Royalist Popular Paity, 22 ; Metaxists, 1. Total, 250. 

The Ministry, constituted on June 7, 1929, and reconstructed on 
December 23, 1930, is as follows : — 

Premier. — Eleutherios Venizelos. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Andreas Michalakopoulos. 

Minister of War. — M. Katechakis. 

Minister Pericles Argyropoulos. 

Minister of the Interior. — M. Karapanagiotis. 

Minister of National Economy. — P. Vourloumis, 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Alexandris. 

Minister of Justice. — M. Avraam. 

Minister of Finance. — George Maris. 

Minister of Communications. — D. Dingas (Senator). 

Minister of Education. — M, Gondikas, 

Minister of Public Welfare. — M. lasonides. 

Minister of Health. — M. Pappas. 

Ml n ister of A vialio n . — ]\ 1 . Zann as. 

Governor-General of Crete.— N. Akoutsis. 

Governor ‘General of Thrace . — S. Kahgeras. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of the country is 49,912 square miles. 

The population of the country, according to the Census of May 16, 1928, 
is as follows for the administrative divisions according to latest revised 
figures : — 


Department 

Population 

Capital 

Population of 
Capital 

Acarnania and Etolia . 

220,055 

Missolonghi 

9,270 

Achaia and Elia . . 

820, 62S 

Patras .... 

61,278 

Arcadia .... 

166,141 

Tripoli tsa . 

14.897 

Argolie add Corinth « 

174,820 

Nauplia 

1 7,163 

Arta . » * • . 

52,696 

Arta .... 

7,468 

Attica and Beotia 

1,024,667 

Athens 

452,919 

Oanea .... 

111,513 

Canea .... 

1 28,604 

Cephalonia .... 

66,414 

Argostolion 

> 8,398 
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Department 


Population 

Capital 



Population of 
Capital 

Chalcidice 


64,799 

Polygyros . 



2,477 

Chios . 


75,680 

Chios . 



22,122 

Corfu . 


106,251 

Corfu . 



82,221 

Cyclades 


129,702 

Hermoupolis (Syra) 


21,166 

Drama 


111,572 

Drama . 



29,389 

Eubea. 


154,449 

ChalciB 



17,297 

Bvros . 


122,780 

125,722 

Alexandroupolis 



12,009 

Fiorina 


Fiorina , 



10,585 

Herakleion. 


188,567 

Herakleion . 



83,404 

Kavalla 


119,140 

Kavalla 



49,980 

12,702 

Kozani 


166,623 

Rozani 



Laconia 


144,836 

Sparta . 



5,799 

Larissa 


278,465 

Larissa 



23,899 

Lassithi 


68,167 

Hagios Nicolaos 



1,543 

Lesbos 


161,657 

Mytilene 



27,870 

Messenia . 

Pella . 


247,907 

97,167 

Kalamata 

Edesaa 



28,955 

13,115 

Phocis and Phiotis 


193,671 1 

Lamia . 



14,205 

Preveza 


79,620 

Preveza 



8,659 

Rethymno . 


68,180 

Rethymno . 



8,632 

Rhodopi 


180,441 

Komotene . 



80,136 

Salonica 


539,986 

Salonica 



236,524 

Samos 


70,497 

Liinen Vatheos 



8.636 

Seres . 


182,710 

Seres . 



29,640 

Trikkala 


214,748 

Trikkala 



18,682 

Jannina 


180,418 

Tannina 



20,485 

Zante 


40,492 

Zante . 



11,609 

Agion Oros (Mount Athos) . 

4,858 

6,204,684 

Karyai . 



805 


There were 3,076,235 males and 3,128,449 females according to the 1928 
census, while the urban population was shown as 33 per cent., and rural 
population 67 per cent. 

Mount Athos, the easternmost of the three prongs of the peninsula of 
Chalcidice, is inhabited by the monks of Greek (17), Kussian (1), Bulgarian 
(1), and Serbian (1) monasteries and hermitages {Sketai). The monks and 
the novices till the fields, tend the vineyard, take in the harvest, fish, 
weave, transact business in their own shops, and, indeed, carry on the 
secular duties of the community as well as the sacred. Originally inhabited 
by one mediaeval ascetic, Peter the Athonite, it has in the course of time 
grown to a religious colony of 4,858 males (Census of 1928), distributed in 20 
monasteries with their respective dependencies ; and after having passed in the 
fifteenth century from the sovereignty of the Greek Emperors of Byzantium to 
that of the Sultans it fell again into the hands of the Greeks, who occupied it 
in November, 1912. Each of the 20 monasteries is a sort of little republic in 
itself, those of the ‘ coenobitic ’ category being ruled by abbots elected by 
the brethren of the monastery, while the * laiorrhythmic * monasteries are 
administered by a board of overseers {epUropoi) elected for a certain term of 
years. Hitherto the peninsula has been administered by a Council of 4 
members, and an Assembly of 20 members, the latter consisting of 1 deputy 
from each monastery. The Greek government on September 10, 1926, recog- 
nized the autonomous form of government existing in Mount Athos for 
centuries and ratified it by Articles 106-109 of the Constitution. It has also 
sanctioned by a law the Charter of Mount Athos, which was drawn up at 
the extraordinary double meeting held by representatives of its 20 monasteries 
on May 20, 1924. 
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Vital statistics for 3 years : — 


Year 

Liviug Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus of births 
over deaths 

1025 

166,307 

48,462 

88,633 

67,734 

1026 

181,278 

44,188 

84,186 

07,142 

1027 

176,527 

44,243 

100,020 

76,507 


Religion. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of the country are adherents of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. By the terms of the Constitution of 1864, the Greek 
Orthodox Church was declared the religion of the State, but complete tolera- 
tion and liberty of worship was guaranteed to all other sects. The govern- 
ment of the Orthodox Church is at present vested in a permanent council, 
called the Holy Synod, consisting of the Metropolitan of Athens as president 
and 6 bishops, who must during their year of office reside at Athens. The 
Orthodox Church has 33 archbishops in the old territory and 38 archbishops 
and 7 bishops in the new territories. By agreement with the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople in 1929 the sees within the spiritual juris- 
diction of the latter in the new territories wore provisionally attached to that 
of the Holy Synod of Athens for convenience in administration. 


Education. 

All children between the ages of seven and twelve years must attend 
school, but the law is not well enforced in country districts. 

There were (1928-29) 381 infant schools with 396 teachers and 15,114 
pupils (8,867 boys and 6,247 girls) ; 8,062 primary schools with 11,895 
teachers and 621,281 pupils (355,654 boys and 265,267 girls). For secondary 
education there were 697 high schools with 2,836 teachers and 101,792 pupils 
(75,349 boys and 26,443 girls). There were 27 commercial schools with 256 
teachers and 3,340 pupils (2,371 boys and 969 girls). There are 11 agricul- 
tural schools in Greece with 92 teachers and 345 pupils. There were also 13 
seminaries with 101 teachers and 1,594 pupils. There was also 1 commercial 
high school with 92 teachers and 461 pupils, 5 military colleges with 67 
teachers and 758 students, 20 practical schools for officers with 121 teachers 
and 647 students, and 4 other inferior military schools with 60 teachers and 
1,384 pupils ; also 2 naval colleges with 25 teachers and 81 students, and 6 
inferior naval schools with 76 teachers and 790 pupils. There are 2 universi- 
ties in Athens, the National University (founded 1836) and the Capodistria 
University, with 102 professors and 6,102 students (5,593 men and 509 
women) ; and 1 at Salonica (founded in 1925), with 32 professors and 
373 students (338 men and 35 women). The Polytechnic, with 5 faculties, 
38 professors and 467 students, provides instruction in electricity, 
chemistry, mechanics, architecture, surveying. The School of Fine Arts 
provides instruction in painting, sculpture, etc., with 11 professors and 
233 students (127 boys and 106 girls). 

The Ministry of Education is also charged with the Service of Antiquities, 
managed by an Archseological Council, which is responsible for the 
conservation and reparation of ancient monuments of all periods (Prehistoric, 
Classical, Byzantine and Mediaeval), the upkeep of museums and the conduct 
of excavations. 
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British scholarship is represented in Athens by the British School of 
Archaeology, which, by the aid of grants from the Government, universities, 
and private subscribers, is able to encourage and carry out scientific research 
of all kinds, but especially art, archaeology and history. Members of the 
school have in recent years been responsible for the excavations at Knossos, 
in Crete, in Melos, at Sparta, in Thessaly, at Mycenae, and elsewhere. 
There are also similar French, American, Italian, Austrian and German 
institutions. 

Finance. 


The estimates of revenue and expenditure for 6 years are as follows : — 


Tear 

ReveBue ! 

Expenditure 

1 Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

Drachmai 

9.150.028.000 

8.829.881.000 
11,114,651,000 

Drachmai 

9.069.955.000 

8.879.710.000 
11,114,652,000 

1 1929-80 
i 19S0-31 
1931-32 

Drachmai 

9,605,618,373 

10.584.878.000 

10.178.100.000 

Drachmai 

9,657,618,422 

10.525.653.000 

10.178.100.000 


Particulars of the budgets for 1930-31 and 1929-30 are given as follows ; 


Revenue 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Expenditure 

1929-30 

1930-31 


Thousands Thousands 


Thousands 

Thousands 

Ordinary : 

drachmai 

drachmai 

Ordinary • 

drachmai 

drachmai 

Direct tax 

1,543,472 

1,471,126 

Public debt interest 

2,454,280 

2,597,847 

Indirect tax . 

4,241,312 

4,446,182 

Pensions and other 

Monopoly 

354,714 

379,868 

obligations . 

663,482 

619,225 

Tax f i om stamps . 

564,660 

624,610 

Public security 

434,553 

438,045 

Telegraphy post and 


Public works . 

198,800 

209,542 

telephone , 

274,710 

272,091 

Education 

669,276 

687,309 

189,671 

Other admiiiistra- 

Monopoly 

140,128 

tions working for 



Telegraph, post and 



the State . 

21,583 

21,431 

telephone . 

314,198 

333,303 

1,375,712 

Income from State ' 


Army and navy . ' 

1,380,609 ' 

i 

property 

109,604 

105,861 

Expenses of other 

New tax for the pay- 
ment of public 


admmistratioua . 

1,641,449 1 

1,992,194 


1,702,297 

1,779,978 

Total 

7,787,214 

8,892,848 

debt interest 

Other ordinary re- 

venues . 

436,964 

398,957 

Extraordinary . 

1,870,899 

2,182,805 

Total 

9,228,322 

9,500,104 




Extraordinary 

j 487,290 

909,274 




Loan 


126,000 




Grand total 

9,665,612 

10,634,378 

Grand total 

9,657,613 

10,525,653 


The total public debt of Greece amounted on December 31, 1929, to 

38.692.000. 000 drachmai, distributed as follows : Loans in gold, 

27.139.000. 000 drachmai ; loans in banknotes, 4,813,000,000 j floating 
debt, 4,380,000,000 ; and railroad debt, 2,360,000,000 drachmai. The 
service on this debt during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, is 
estimated at 8,726,660,000 drachmai. 

In accordance with the peace preliminaries between Greece and Turkey 
and the Greek Law of Control of Maroh, 1898, the financial commission of dele- 
ptes representing France, Great Britain, and Italy (the mediating Powers) 
is established at Athens in direct relation with the Greek Minister of Finance. 
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The public debt of Greece is in large measure under the control of this 
commission. To this commission were assigned, for the payment of the 
interest on the external debt, the revenues (for the most part in Old Greece) 
from certain Government monopolies, the stamp duty, and the import duties 
at the port of the Piraeus. The total income from these sources was, 1929, 
278,906,533 drachmae from monopolies, and 961,304,011 from the Piraeus 
customs. The surplus at the disposal of the Greek Government was 
2,888,936,975 drachma! in 1928 and 2,786,841,493 drachma! in 1929. 

The payments made by the commission in 1929 for the service of Greek 
foreign debts totalled 1,347,873,145 drachma! as compared with 1,083,722,930 
drachma! in 1928. 

The collection of the assigned revenues and the administration of the 
monopolies is entrusted to a Greek Company, called the “Soci^t5 de R^me 
des Revenues affect4s au Service de la Dette Publique,” which is under 
the control of the international commission. 

Defence. 

I. Army. 

Military service in Greece is compulsory and universal. It commences 
in the 21st year, and lasts up to the 50th. The normal term of service 
in the active army is one year for all arms, followed by 19 years in 
the first reserve of the active army and 8 years in the second. The 
normal annual contingent of recruits is about 35,000. Each annual con- 
tingent is called up for service in the active army in two batches on March 1 
and September 1. 

The country is divided into 12 military areas. To these correspond 11 
divisions and 1 brigade, out of which 4 army corps are organised in time of 
peace. Moreover there are two brigades of cav^ry and a number of units 
(telegraphists, railwaymen and engineers), as well as of Army Service Corps 
directly under the Minister of War. Each division contains 2 or 3 regiments 
of infantry (6 battalions) and one regiment of Mountain Artillery (3 or 4 
batteries). The Air Force consists of 3 flying regiments each of 4 flights. 

The effective strength in 1929 was 5,315 officers and the number of 
other ranks serving varied from 34,000 in August to 78,000 in December. 

The infantry is armed with the Mannlicher-Schonauer and the Lebel rifle, 
the polybole guns, Hotchkiss as well as French ones, and the mitrailleuses 
Schwargloze, St. Etienne and Hotchkiss. The artillery is armed with 
mountain guns of 65 mm, and Schneider 76 and 106 m. 1919 and by field 
guns Schneider, M.P.O.F. and Krupp as well as with heavy short guns, 
Schneider 155. The budget expenditure for the army for 1929-80 amounted 
to 1,609,840,000 drachmai. 

II. Navy. 


The Greek Navy is not a force of any considerable importance. The 
principal vessels are as follows : — 



, 

o 

•g 

h 

7?, ® 

Armour 

Principal Armament | 

1 


Horse 

Power 

j’g 

Knots 


j_ 

2 3 
p 

Tons 

Belt 

In. 

Gun 

In. 


Giorgios Averoff. 

1910 

9,960 

8 


4 9*2; 87*5in.;16 Sin, 

8 

19,000 

22-5 

Hellei. 

1912 

2,600 

— 


3 6iD.; 2 Sin. . 

2 

7,500 

20-8 


* Cruiser purchased 1914, originally built for China. Now fitted for minelaying. 

I X 2 
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There are 11 destroyers, 11 torpedo boats, 4 minelayers, 6 submarines, 
and a variety of miscellaneous craft. The Giorgios AveroJ^ and HeMe have 
been completely refitted and modernised. Four new destroyers are building 
in Italy. 

Preliminary work has been done on the now arsenal intended to take the 
place of the establishment at Salamis. The cost of the new work was 
estimated at 2, 800, OOOZ. 

The services of a British naval mission to reorganise the Greek fleet 
have been lent by the Admiralty since 1927. 


Production and Industry. 

Greece is mainly an agricultural country. Of the total area only one- 
fifth is cultivable. The total area (old Greece) is 6,534,630 hectares 
(16,146,823 acres), made up as follows: 1,591,488 hectares (3,952,692 acres) 
is cultivated land; 6,055,122 hectares (12,486,151 acres) is covered by 
mountains ; and 87,905 hectares (217,126 acres) occupied by lakes and 
marshes. Forest area, 1,514,488 hectares (3,742,418 acres'). 

By the draining of Lake Copais, an area of about 63,000 acres has been 
acquired for agricultural purposes. Irrigation and drainage canals, farm 
roads and buildings are being constructed, tree planting is undertaken, and 
the breed of cattle is being improved. 

The acreage and production of the chief crops for two years were as follows: — 



Area in Acres 

Production in Metric Tons 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Wheat . 

1,845,100 

1/263,221 

356,180 

231,377 

Barley . 

504,859 

641,574 

157,707 

102,351 

Maize . 

458,549 

348,006 

128,844 

151,569 

Oats 

280,840 

841,202 

76,146 

47,195 

Tobacco. 

232,691 

243,044 

53,788 

72,631 

Cotton . 

88,510 

35,764 

10,751 

8,688 

New wine 

.808,968 1 

365,694 

307,628 

215,276 

Currants 

164,156 

177,884 

170,690 

161,885 


Olives are abundant, about 866, 000 acres being under cultivation ; olive oil 
production in 1929 was 90,000 metric tons, as compared with 100,071 metric 
tons, valued at 1,981,490,703 drachma! in 1928. Rice is cultivated in Greek 
Macedonia — Vodena, near Salonika, being the principal centre. Two kinds 
of cheese are produced in Greece — sliced cheese in brine (commercially known 
as Fetta cheese) and head cheese. 

There were in Greece (1928) 220,718 horses and 69,688 mares, 149,610 
mules, 342,870 asses, 473,092 cattle, 6,920,861 sheep, 4,919,118 goats, and 
418,524 pigs, 8,693,241 poultry and 314,466 rabbits. 

Greece has a great vanety of mineral deposits. The ore and other minerals 
worked include iron, iron-pyrites, emery, copper, zinc, lead, silver, manganese, 
aluminium, antimony, nickel, magnesite ore, lignite, sulphur ochre, and 
various other earths. The Laurium district, Thessaly, Eunoea, the iEgean 
islands and other parts of Greece yield a large output of ores and earths. 

The principal mineral output of Greece for three years is given as follows 
(in metric tons) 
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- 

1926 

1926 

1927 

- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Iron ore . 

Iron pyrites . 
Lead (ore) 
Magnesite (raw) 

Metric 

tons 

88,216 

66,000 

76.916 

90,828 

Metric 

tons 

126,624 

81,000 

84,860 

95,688 

Metric 

tons 

123,265 

100,060 

80,893 

84,484 

Chromites 

Emery 

Zinc 

Lignites . 
Salt . 

Metric 

tons 

8,079 

20,354 

7,594 

142,076 

65,260 

Metric 

tons 

20,049 

27,240 

84,751 

153,321 

90,791 

Metric 

tons 

17,314 

15,848 

30,597 

148,340 

106,000 


Industry is making considerable progress in Greece. The leading 
industrial products are olive oil, wine, textiles, leather, and soap. In 
1929 the value of the production of industries was 6,716,106,000 drachmai, 
as compared with 6,727,182,000 drachmai in 1928. 


Commerce. 

Value of the commerce of Greece (at the average rate of exchange for the 
year, viz. : 1926, 386-82 ; 1927, 368*4 ; 1928, 372*76 ; 1929 and 1930, 376 
drachmai = 1?.) for live years is as follows : — 


- 

1926 

1027 

1928 

1929 

1930 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

25,864,585 

34,207,160 

83,502,674 

35,401,416 

28,934,955 

Exports 

14,036,893 

16,388,194 

16,853,319 

18.627.180 

15,782,416 

Principal special imports and exports in 

1929 and 1930 : — 


Categories. 


Imports 

* Exports 



1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 



1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 



Drachmai 

Drachma! 

Drachmai 

Drachma! 

Animal and Fish Products 

. . 

1,105,923 

854,215 

42,241 

23,660 

Agricultural Products 

. 

3,551,007 

2,494,100 

18,249 

20,817 

Horticultural Products 


344,694 

277,247 

5,268,839 

4,577,056 

Oils and Waxes . 


171,262 

79,080 

438,513 

231,754 

Wines, Spirits, and Beverages . 

35,692 

11,540 

622,699 

297,160 

Confectionery’s Products, etc. . 

364,217 

314,192 

3,114 

1,792 

Hides, Skins, Leather, and Manu- 





factures thereof 


355,715 

242,071 

151,249 

144,619 

Forest Products . 


657,973 

557,923 

82,887 

72,901 

Mineral Products 


1,268,022 

1,167,178 

126,071 

164,628 

Metals and Manufactui es thereof 

1,482,848 

1,272,909 

37,292 

237,765 

Musical and Scientiflc Instruments . 

205,690 

232,419 

1,031 

1,193 

Earthenware and Glassware 

141,810 

146,769 

2,111 

1,879 

Chemical ^ Pharmaceutical Products 

442,064 

360,079 

681470 

69,220 

Perfumes and Soaps . 


28,161 

31,181 

16,052 

15, '456 

Dyestuffs and Tanstuffs 

. . 

108,707 

104,216 

9,604 

10,321 

Paper and Printed Matter, Engrav- 





ing, etc. . 


211,252 

232,958 

7,972 

5,295 

Rubber Products 


64,820 

07,608 

194 

108 

Yams and Textiles 


2,058,411 

1,858,051 

67,493 

83,020 

Games and Sports Goods 


14,667 

13,826 

2 

21 

Bats .... 


46,690 

42,183 

548 

854 

Vehicles 


422,671 

882,690 

4,645 

3,117 

Arms and Explosives . 


17,207 

20,858 

2,344 

1,181 

Ships .... 


103,866 

26,431 

1,117 

618 

Miscellaneous and Unclassified . 

72,868 

61,990 

17,459 

4,676 

Total . . 


18.275,581 

10,850,608 

6,985,196 

5,918,406 
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The trade was distributed, by principal countries, as follows : — 


Countries 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1929 

1920 

1929 

1930 

Great Britain 

1000 

Drachraai 

1,663,277 

1000 

Drachma! 

1,384,212 

1000 

Diachmat 

826,380 

1000 

Drachma! 

738,816 

Egypt ... . . 

United States 

257,656 

180,266 

307,208 

276,437 

2,090,933 

1,662,812 

1,114,048 

177,807 

855,628 

Austria 

1. '>3,592 

126.302 

165 626 

Belgium . 

486,794 

403,701 

228,124 

166,720 

Bulgaria . . ... 

$43,644 

169,424 

29,171 

22,775 

France 

902,380 

777,707 

424,665 

400,646 

Gerinanv 

1,249,366 

1,097,738 

1,614,089 

14,188 

1,391,930 

Switzerland 

123,004 

129,866 

659,402 

17,948 

Italy ... . . 

739,232 

1,277,981 

882,442 

Netherlands 

260,863 

182,932 

296,530 

353,132 

Kumania 

885,842 

612,468 

96,872 

68,793 

Kuasia 

279,897 

488,621 

i 5,117 

20,494 

Serbia (Yugoslavia) . 

792,791 

616,829 

1 1,639 

25,863 

Turkey ... 

839,034 

878,965 

13,620 

10,595 

Spam 

21,481 

5,435 

683 

Sweden 

138,804 

164,964 

233,070 

112,210 

Norway 

35,789 

31,145 

17,944 ’ 

1,867 

Canada 

715,784 

428,919 

1,801 

1,573 

Czechoslovakia . . . . 

458,661 

409,588 

170,777 

77,414 

261,173 

Hungary 

2.39,550 

21,646 

25,707 

All other countries .... 

1,188,111 

725,307 

175,264 

99,552 

Total . . . . 

13.275,.581 

10,850.608 

1 6,986,196 

1 5.918,406 


The staple article of inii)ort from Greece into the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade iletums) is currants, the value of which amounted in 1929 to 
1,836,457/. Other articles of import in 1929 were raisins, 97,935/.; 
tobacco, 163,949/. Of the exports from the United Kingdom to Greece in 
1929, cotton piece goods were valued at 1,064,576/. : woollens, 617,916/. ; 
coal, 512,136/. ; iron and steel, 266,987/. ; machinery, 446,465/. 

The total trade between Greece and the United Kingdom for 6 years was 
as follows : — 


- 

j 1926 

1927 

, 1928 

1929 

[ 1930 

Imports from Greece to U.K. 
Exports to Greece from U.K. 

1 £ 

I 2,481,392 
3,376,916 1 

' 1 

£ 

8,016,311 

4,729,091 

1 £ j 

3,129,052 

4,850,443 

£ 

2,525,520 

4,920,570 

£ 

2,037,384 
! 3,781,634 


navigation and Shipping. 

The merchant navy of Greece on December 31, 1929, had 718 sailing vessels 
of 57,925 tons and 547 steamers of 1,350,157 tons. In 1929, 27,714 steamers 
of 18,700,602 tons and 8,054 .sailing vessels of 434,815 tons entered the 
ports of Greece, while 27,897 steamers of 18,620,930 tons and 8,358 sailing 
vessels of 426,108 tons cleared. The freight handled by the Saloniki Free 
Zone in 1929 amounted to 848,298 metric tons (766,616 imports and 91,782 
exports), as against 720,286 (640,579 imports and 79,707 exports) tons in 
1928. 

Internal Conununications. 

There are about 8,611 miles of roads in Old and New Greece, and 670 
miles under construction. There is a canal (opened November 9, 1893) across 
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the Isthmus of Corinth (about 4 miles). In 1929, 6,158 steamers of 3,436,830 
tons and 2,980 sailing vessels of 77,997 tons passed through the canal. 

Railways were open for traffic in 1928 tor a length of 1,567 miles, of 
which 826 miles were operated by the State. Before the war with Turkey 
(1912-13) Greece was completely isolated by land from the rest of Europe, 
but on May 8, 1916, the railway was completed between Gida, on the 
Salonika-Monastir line, and Papapouli, on the Thessalian frontier, a distance 
of 56 miles, whereby Greece was linked up with the European railways. 
The Government has also purchased from England for two million francs 
the Salonika- An gista-Stavros line, 42 miles long, which was built by the 
British during the war. The operating revenues of the State railways in 
1928 reached 335,875,871 drachma!, while operating expenses were 
292,664,760 drachma!, other expenses 14,333,226 drachma!. 

The telegraph lines on December 31, 1929, had a length of 13,750 miles, 
with 33,132 miles of wire. The number of offices was 2,940. They handled 
3,660,347 inland telegrams, and 1,018,496 international, of which 497,586 
were despatched abroad and 520,910 were received. 

In 1929 there were 1,596 miles of urban telephone lines with 3,172 miles 
of wire, and 6,785 miles of inter-urban lines with 13,570 miles of wire. The 
number of subscribers was 7,685, and the number of offices 19. 

There were 1,187 post offices at the end of 1929, and there passed 
through the post in that year: — Inland post: — letters, 53,588,154; post- 
cards, 2,867,872 ; printed matter, journals and samples, 28,941,517 ; postal 
orders, 882,296, of a total value of drachma! 670,140,328 ; parcels, 628,105. 
Foreign postal service (dispatched) letters, 14,701,503; post-cards, 
1, '398, 295; printed matter and journals, 3,570,015; postal orders, 6,678, 
valued at 4,215,608 drachmai ; parcels, 26,970. Foreign postal service 
(received) letters, 16,964,449 ; post-cards, 1,531,144 ; journals and other 
printed paper, 4,986,753; parcels, 161,857 ; money orders, 13,635, of a 
total value of drachmai 17,058,196. 

Banking, Money, Weights and Measures. 

The National Bank (founded in 1841) was authorised to issue bank 
notes, the amount being increased each time the privilege of the bank was 
extended. According to a decree of May 12, 1928, the note-issuing privilege 
of the National Bank was transferred to the new issuing bank, the Bank of 
Greece, as from May 14, 1928, in accordance with the conditions of the 
tripartite loan. By the same decree, the drachma was stabilised, its gold 
content being fixed at 0*01952634 grammes of gold, corresponding to 376 
drachmai to the pound sterling. The new paper money is to be in circulation 
within five yearn. Meantime, notes of the National Bank for 20, 1,000, and 

6.000 drachmai, overprinted with the name of the Bank of Greece will be 
issued. On February 23, 1931, the total bank-note circulation amounted to 

4.409.905.000 drachmai. 

On December 31, 1929, there were 39 banks in Greece with deposits 
amounting to 16,643 million drachmai, and capital, 3,250 million drachmai. 

The Drachma consists of 100 leptd. Nickel coinage in circulation 
consists of 10, 20 and 50 lepta, 1 and 2 drachmai. 

Ini 920 the metric system was made compulsory. The use of the Gregorian 
Calendar has been authorised as from March 1, 1923. 

The old weights and measures are still met with. The principal are 
1 oke = 400 drams = 2*832 lbs. 

1 kantar « 44 okes ^ 124*608 lbs. 

1 pii 27 inches. 

1 stremma « *2471 acres. 
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Diplomatic Eepresentatlves. 

1. Op Greece in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary.’— 
Caclamanos (appointed October 10, 1922). 

Counsellor. — Spyridion Saltaferas. 

Secretary — John Kindynis. 

Naval arid Air Attache. — Capt. D. Phocas. 

Consul-General. — Demetrius Sophianos. 

Secretary- Archivist. — N. Pendjiky. 

There are consular officers of Greece at London, Birmingham, Cardiff 
Dublin, Glasgow, and various other towns. 

2. Op Great Britain in Greece. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Hon. P. W. M. 
Ramsay, C.M G. (appointed November 14, 1929). 

First Secretary. — 0. C. Harvev. 

Second Secretary. — J. T. Henderson. 

Naval Attach^. — Capt. R. B. Ramsay. 

Military Attache. — Lt. Col. F. A. Sampson. 

Air Attach S . — Group. Capt. C. R. S Bradley, O.B.E. 

Consul-General at Salonica. — H. G. Chick, C.I.E. 

There are also British Consular representatives at Athens, Piraeus, 
Candia, Canea, Corfu, Patras, Samos, Volo, Zante, Syra, and Mitylene. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Oreece. 

1. Official Publications. 

The Statistical Bureau publishes many monthly and annual returns, among others 
Becensements de la population. Rosultats siatistiques g6n6raux des recensements.-— 
Statistique du mouvement de la population. — Statistique des causes de d6ces. — Statistique 
des elections.— Statistique annuelle du Renderaent Agricole etc. de la Qr6ce.— (Effectif 
du b6tail — D^nombrement des arbres).— Bulletins du mouvement de la navigation de 
la Grfece avec I’Ctranger.— Bulletins mensuels etannuels du commerce special de la Gr^ce 
avec les pays strangers.— Statistique des Postes, TeUgraphes et Telephones. — Bulletin 
mensuel de Statistique. 

Compte Rendu (annuel) des operations de la Commission Financiere Internationale. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual. Loudon. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Abbott (G. F.), Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 1917.~Qreece and the 
Allies, 1914-1922. London, 1922. 

Andrtadks (A.), Les Etfots Economiques et sociales de la Guerre en Grece. Paris, 1929. 

Andredpouloi (Stavros), Memoirs on the Greek Revolution, written by Photlos 
Chrysanthopoulos or PhoUkos. 2 vols. (In Greek.] Athens, 1900. 

Annual of the British School at Athens (Archjeology). London. 

Baedeker’ » Greece. 4th ed, Leipzig, 1909 

Baud-Bovy (D ) and Bomonnas (F.), In Greece ; Journeys by Mountain and Valley. 
(Translated from the French). London, 1922. 

Boiseonnae (F.), Editor, LTniage de la Qr6ce. 6 vols. Geneva, 1921.— Des Cyclades 
en Cr^te, augre du vent. Geneva, 1919.— In Greece : Journeys by Mountain and Valley. 
Geneva. 1920. 

Brown (A.), Greece Old and New”. London, 1927. 

Byron (R.). The Station, Athos : Treasures and Men London, 1928. 

Oaeeavetti (D. J.), Hellas and the Balkan Wars London. 1914. 

Cosmeiatos (S. P.), The Tragedy of Greece. London, 1928. 

Dell (A.), Isles of Greece. London, 1926. 

Dertilis (P. B.), La Reconstruction Financiere de la Orfece et la Socifite des Nations. 
PftTis 1928 

Dixon (W. M.), Hellas Revisited. London, 1929. 

Driault (Edouard) and UBlritkr (Michel), Histoire Diplomatique de la Gr^ce. Five 
Volumes. Paris, 1926. 
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Finlay (G.), A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to the present 
time. London, 1877. 

Foitghes (G.), Gr6ce. (Joanne’s Guide Series.) Pans, 1909. 

Garnett (Lucy M.), Greece of the Hellenes. London, 1914. 

Greco-Turkish Warof 1897. From Official Sources. By a German Staff Officer. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1898. 

Hasluck (F. W.), Athos and its Monasteries. London, 1924 
Hutton (B.) A Glimpse of Greece. London, 1928. 

Luke (II C ), The Fringe of the East London, 1913. 

Macmillan’s Guides : “Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, Constantinople, the Coasts of 
Asia Minor, Crete, Cyprus, &c." 4th ed. London, 1908. 

Marftn (P. P.), Greece of the Twentieth Century. London, 1912. 

Meats (B. G.), Greece to-day. London, 1999. 

Mtller (W.), Greek Life in Town and Country. London, 1905. — ^The Latins in the 
Levant. London, 1908.— A History of the Greek People (1821-1921). London, 1922. — 
Greece. London, 1928. 

Murray’s Handbook for Greece. 7th ed. London, 1905. 

Papantonakis (S.A..), Cretica: a Collection of Documents relating to the Insurrection. 
1897-8 (in Greek). Canea, 1901. 

Papparigopoulos (K.), History of the Hellenic Nation. 2nd ed.,5 vols. (In Greek), 
Athens, 1886. 

Philippson (A ), Thessalien und Epirus. Berlin, 1897. — Gnechenland und seine Stel- 
lung ira Orient Leipzig, 1897 — Beitrage zur griechischen Inselwelt Leipzig, 1901. 
Phillips (W. A.), The Greek War of Independence, 1821-33. London, 1897. 

Platykan, (R D.), La Gr6ce pendant la Guerre de 1914-18. Berne, 1918. 

Pnlafcfs (B.), History of Crete (In Greek.) 3 vols. Canea, 1909 — 1910. 

Schevill (P.), The Balkan Peninsula and the Near East. London, 1922. 

Setgnobos (C.), Histoire politique de I’Burope Contemporaine. Pans, 1897. Eng. Trans. 
2 vols. London, 1900. 

Spunda (P.), Der heilige Berg Athos Landschaft und Legende. Leipzig, 1928. 
/Symon(is(J. A.), Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. 8 vols. 2ud ed. London, 
1898. 

Toynbee (A. J.), and others. The Balkans. Oxford and London, 1915. 

Trikonpes(S ), History of the Greek Revolution [In Greek.] 4 vols. London, 1860. 
Tsoudeios (B. J.), Le Rel6vement Economique de la Gr^ce. Pans, 1920. 


GUATEMALA. 

(Republica de Guatemala.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Guatemala, established on March 21, 1847, after having 
formed for twenty-six years part of the Confederatiou of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution proclaimed December, 1879, and modified 
in 1887, 1897, 1913, and finally in July, 1927. The present Constitution 
came into effect January 1, 1928. The legislative power is vested in a 
single-chambered National Assembly, consisting of representatives (one 
for every 30,000 inhabitants) chosen by universal suffrage for 4 years. In 
addition a Council of State of 7 members, 3 elected by the National 
Assembly, and 4 appointed by the President of the Republic, has super- 
vision of public concessions and contracts, and large advisory powers. The 
President is elected for 6 years, and barred from re-election for a period of 
12 years. 

On May 27, 1927, the Foreign Ministers of Guatemala, Honduras and 
Salvador signed a convention binding the three countries to a unified foreign 
policy in the recognition of governments, declarations of war and other 
matters ; this has been ratified by Salvador. 

Manuel Estrada Cabrera ruled as dictator for 22 years but was overthrown 
in 1920. Several short-lived dictatorships followed until the election of 
General Lazaro Chacon who began his six -year term on December 6, 192 
In December, 1930, he became ill. The Council of State attempted to name 
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his successor, but after considerable street fighting Dr. Andrade was made 
Provisional President. 

President of the General Jorge Ubico (February 10, 1931). 

The administration is carried on, under the President, by the heads of seven 
departments — of Foreign Affairs, Government and Justice, Finance and 
Public Credit, Public Instruction, Public Works, War, and Agriculture. 

Area and Population. 

Area estimated at 109,724 sq. kilometres, or 42,353 square miles, but 
the boundary with Honduras has long been in dispute ; in 193Q both 
countries agreed to submit it to arbitration. The population, according 
to the 1920 census, was 2,004,900. About 60 per cent, are pure Indians, 
most of the remainder being mixed Indian and Spanish {ladinos) ; the 
ruling classes are of European descent. A system of peonage prevails on 
the large plantations. Guatemala is administratively divided into 22 
departments. 

The capital is Guatemala City, with 120,707 inhabitants, 1928, almost 
all ladinos or descendants of Europeans. Other towns are Quezaltenango, 
30,125, Coban, 26,774, and Zacapa, 18,094. 

Beligion and Education. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion ; but all other creeds have 
complete liberty of worship. Guatemala has an archbishopric. 

In 1927-28 there were 2,595 primary schools with 3,595 teachers, and 
114,775 pupils and 83 professional, normal, secondary and special schools 
with an enrolment of 4,211. The Bureau of Indian Education maintains 
(1928) 1,461 rural and ranch schools with 1,808 teachers and 27,142 
Indian pupils of whom 16,248 were previously illiterate. The University 
of Guatemala was established in 1910. The National Central Institute 
confers degrees which are recognised in all the Central American 
Republics. Among the other institutions are a School of Handicraft for 
Women, a National Conservatoire of Music, a School of Art, and a College 
of Pharmacy and Natural Sciences. The national library contains 19,400 
volumes. 

JoAtice and Crime. 

Justice is administered in a supreme court, 6 appeal courts, and 26 courts 
of first instance All judges, under the 1927 constitution, are appointed by 
the National Assembly. In all the municipalities there are Justices of 
Peace, 

Finance, 


Ordinary revenue and expenditure in currency (1 quetzal = 1 U.S. 
dollar) : — 


- 

1926-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 1 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

Quetzales. 

11,658,862 

11,715,949 

Quetzales. | 
12,411,182 
12,259,067 1 

Quetzales. 

' 14,265,761 
14,128,979 

Quetzales. 

16,898,825 

15,400,160 

Quetzales. 

18.628.786 

13.028.786 


1 Estimates. 


Customs duties (imports and exports) provided 9,385,907 quetzales in 
1928-29, or about 60 per cent, of the revenue. 
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On June 80, 1930, the external funded debt was 12,688,326 quetzales, on 
which the interest and amortisation took 2,258,438 quetzales ; in addition 
there was an interest-bearing internal debt of 2,411,755, a non-interest- 
bearing internal debt of 1,197,610 and a floating debt of 155,450. Total, 
16,197,690 quetzales. Total debt service, 3,050,028 quetzales. The Swedish 
Match Company was given the match monopoly in 1930. 

Defence. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages of 18 and 60. Service 
in the active army is for 1 year. The effectives for 1929 were 397 officers 
and 6,394 other ranks, organised in 2 infantry corps of 14 companies and 4 
groups of artillery. The military estimates for 1929-30 were 2,201,000 
quetzales. 

Production and Industry. 

The Cordilleras divide Guatemala into two unequal drainage areas, of 
which the Atlantic is much the greater. The Pacific slope, tnough com- 
paratively narrow, is exceptionally well watered and fertile between the 
altitudes of 1,000 and 5,000 feet, and is the most densely settled part of the 
Republic. The Atlantic slope is sparsely populated and has little of com- 
mercial importance beyond the timber cutting of the Peten, coffee cultivation 
of Coban region, and banana raising of the Motagua Valley and Lake Izabal 
district. 

The soil in general is exceedingly fertile and agriculture is the most 
important industry. The principal crop is coffee ; coffee exports in 1929, 
662,184 bags; in 1928, 789,433 bags. Germans own and control between 
30 and 40 per cent, of the coffee plantations of Guatemala. Next to coffee, 
sugar is the most important export crop (output in 1929, 13,556,875 lbs.) 
and maize, beans and rice, forming the diet of the population, the most 
important domestic crops. Banana exports, 1929, 6,424,633 stems. Guatemala 
has almost a monopoly of the chicle gum used for chewing in the United 
States ; exports in 1929 were valued at 320,640 quetzales. Crop diversifica- 
tion is encouraged by agricultural experiment stations maintained jointly by 
the International Railways of Central America and the United Fruit Com- 
pany. Cattle-grounds (potreros) occupy about 758,640 acres. Census of 
1930 showed 243,764 cattle, 240,444 sheep, 70,979 pigs, 47,211 horses, 
23,823 goats and 23,827 mules and asses. 

The forest area has an extent of 1,316,482 acres. The department of 
Petdn is rich in mahogany and dye woods, for which there is a ready market 
in the United States. 

There are silver, gold (output in 1929, 8,530 ounces), copper, iron and 
leid mines, but owing to the lack of transport, mining is little developed. 
Chrome was discovered in 1916. 


Commerce. 

Value of the commerce in pounds sterling for 6 years (at £1 a* 5 
quetzales) 



im 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

4,678,774 

6,320,817 

6,006,417 

6,022,176 

4,752,847 

Exports 

5,982,891 

6,795,617 

6,788,045 

5,642,814 

4,985,646 
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The values of the principal imports and exports in quetzales (or U.S» 
dollars) for 2 years were : — 


Imports 

1£>28 

1029 1 

Exports 

1928 

1929 

Cotton 

Woollen 

Silk 

Artificial Silk 
Leather 

Drugs . 

Petroleum 

Total fi^cludinp 

Quetzales 

8,340,004 

404,245 

173,450 

570,249 

839,733 

650,098 

1 783,001 

Quetzales 

2,289,467 

411,841 

157,199 

609.464 

248,080 

404,9.55 

634,980 

Coffee 

Chicle 

Timber 

Hides 

Bananas 

Sugar . . , 

Honey 

Total (including 
all others) 

Quetzales 

23,062,538 

444,772 

338,418 

257,847 

8,096,333 

374,299 

93,178 

Quetzales 

19,093,606 

820,640 

868,370 

198,299 

8,212,316 

884,243 

135,297 

all others) 

21,464,924 

14,334,008 

28,211,672 

24,928,228 


^ To June 30 only. 


In 1929, 56*98 per cent, of the imports came from the United States, 
9*69 per, cent, from Great Britain, 14*15 per cent, from Germany, 3*69 per 
cent, from France, and 2*24 per cent, from Italy. In 1929, 45*73 per cent, 
of the exports went to the United States, 39*82 per cent, to Germany, and 
7*73 to Holland. 

Total trade between Guatemala and the U.K. for 5 years (according to 
Board of Trade returns) ; — 



1926 1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Guatemala to U.K, 
Exports to Guatemala from U.K. 

69,598 

508,260 

£ 

69,897 

I 434,028 

1 

56,584 

457,608 

1 

£ 

39,580 

487,098 

£ 

58,112 

230,906 


Shipping and Gommnnications. 

In 1929, total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared was 2,082,805 tons. 
The chief ports on the Atlantic side are Puerto Barrios and Livingston ; 
on the Pacific side, San Jos5 and Champerico. 

The principal railway system is the American owned International 
Railways of Central America which represents a consolidation of the 
Guatemala Railway (198 miles), the Guatemala Central Railway (139 miles), 
the Occidental Railway (51 miles), and the Ocos Railway (22 miles). 
Total mileage, 652. The lines extend from Puerto Barrios to Guatemala 
City, a distance of 198 miles, thence to San Jos4 de Guatemala, on the 
Pacific Ocean, a distance of 74 miles. This route carries both freight and 
passengers from the Atlantic to the Pacific more quickly than the Panama 
Canal, and promises eventually to be a formidable rival for fast traffic. The 
system extends northward to Ayutla on the Mexican border where it connects 
with the Pan-American Railway of Mexico. When all its lines in Central 
America, projected or under construction, are completed, a direct through 
route will be afforded between Vera Cruz, Mexico, and Panama and Colon, 
extending along the western portion of Central America through the five 
Republics of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 
All roads are of 3 ft. gauge. Total mileage of all lines in 1929 was 691 
miles. In 1930 the Government completed the first national electric railway 
in Central America ; it connects Quezaltenango with San Felipe. 

There arc (1929) 1, 396 miles of highways. Motor traflSc is possible almost 
everywhere during nine months of the year. 

there are 379 post-oflices. Revenue of the Post OflBce in 1929, 257,770 
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quetzales. The national telegraph lines have a length of 4,367 miles, and 
the telephones, 4,960 miles. There are 283 telegraph oflfices and 112 central 
telephone stations; number of telephones in use, 1,992. In 1927-28, the 
revenue for the combined telegraph and telephone systems was 411,069 
quetzales ; expenditure, 804,839 quetzales. Radio stations have been opened 
at Quezaltenango and Guatemala City with service to Peten, Puerto Barrios, 
and other places. 

Air-mail and passenger service connects Guatemala City with 
Puerto Barrios, Zacapa, Quezaltenango, Mazatenango, La Libertad, and with 
Mexico City. 

Banking, Money, Weights and Measures. 

The creation of the Central Bank of Guatemala, with an authorised 
capital of 10,000,000 quetzales (2,500,000 quetzales paid np in 1928), and 
the exclusive right to issue paper money for 10 years, was decieed on June 30, 
1926. Total circulation of banknotes on December 31, 1929, was 9,878,196 
quetzales, of which 2,965,481 quetzales represented notes of the old banks 
not yet called in and cancelled. Gold coin, at home or abroad, totalled 
2,957,037 quetzales. 

Other important banks are : Anglo-South American Bank ; Pacific Bank 
and Trust Co. (1927), paid-up capital, 1,000,000 dollars; National City 
Bank of New York; Bank of Guatemala (1895); Inteinational Bank of 
Guatemala (1877); Western Bank of Quezaltenango (1881); Agricultural 
Mortgage Bank. 

The unit of currency is the gold quetzal^ equal to the United States dollar. 
Gold coins in circulation, 20, 10, and 6 quetzales; quetzal notes in circula- 
tion, 100, 20, 5, 2, and 1. Silver coins are in circulation of the value of 
1, J, and J quetzales, and 10 cents, and 6 cents. The inconvertible paper 
currency has been stabilised at the rate of 60 pesos to the quetzal, and is 
being gradually withdrawn from circulation, U. S. paper is current but 
coin is not accepted generally except in Puerto Barrios. Notes in 
circulation (no longer issued) aie for 600, 100, 60, 26, 20, 6 and 1 pesos 
and there are copper-aluminium coins for 5, 1, and J pesos, and for 1 cent. 

The Spanish Lihra of 16 ounces . . = 1'014 lb. avoirdupois. 

,, u4rro6a of 25 libras . . = 25 *35 lb. „ 

,, of 4 arrobas . . . = 101 ’40 ,, 

,, ToneZaeJa of 20 quintals . . = 18’10 cwt. 

,, Fanega = IJ imperial bushels. 

The metric system has been oflScially adopted. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Guatemala in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Vacant. 

GomnUGeneral (in London). — Ramiro Girdn. 

There are also Consular representatives at Glasgow, Liverpool, London, 
Southampton, Birmingham, Cardiff, Grimsby. 

2. Of Great Britain in Guatemala. 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Plenipotentiary, and ConsxLhOeneral . — 
Herbert A. Grant Watson. (Appointed February 8, 1928.) 

There is a British Consul at Quezaltenango ; Vice-Consuls at Puerto 
Barrios, and San Jos4. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Guatemala 

1. Official Publications. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Informe de la Direccion de Estadi&tica. Annual. Guatemala. 

Informe de la Secretaria de Fomento. Annual. Guatemala. 

Reports of the various Government Departments. Annual. Guatemala. 

Movimiento de poblacion habido en los pueblos de la republica de Guatemala. Annual. 
Guatemala. 

Resefia do los progresos alcanzados en los ramos de Terrenes Ferrocariles, Carretera, 
Puentes, Coraunicaoiones por Oorreo, Telegrafo jr Telefono, y Produocion Agncola, 
Guatemala. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

J5rt^/irtm(T.), Guatemala : The Land of the Quetzal. London, 1887. 

Cmlle (Alexis), Au Pays du Printemps 6ternel : La Guatemala et son avenir 4cono- 
mique. Pans, 1014 

Fife (D.). Guatemala and the States of Central America. London, 1913. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. New Issue. 
London, 1901. 

Me)ia (J. V.), Geografia descriptlva de la Republica de Guatemala. Guatemala, 1922. 

Niederltm (G.), The Republic of Guatemala. Philadelphia, 1898. 

Report of Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. 

Sapper (K.), Das nordliche Mittel-Amerika Reisen und Studien, 1888-95. Brunswick, 
1897. — Ueber (jiebirgsbau und Boden des Nordhehen Mittelamenka. Erganzungsheft, 
Petermann’s Mitteil. Gotha, 1899.— Mittelamerikanische Reisen und Studien ans den 
Jahren 1888 bis 1900 Braunschweig, 1902. — In den Vulcangebieten Mittelamerikas und 
Westindiens Stuttgart, 1905. 

Seler (Caecilie), Auf alten Wegen m Mexico und Guatemala, 1895-97. Berlin, 1900 — 
Wisseuschaftliche Ergebnisse einer Reise durch Mexico und Guatemala. Part I Berlin, 
1901. 

Stephan (C. H.), Le Guatemala Economique. Paris, 1906. 

Stoll (Otto), Guatemala. Reisen und Schilderungen aus den Jahren 1878-83. Leipzig 
1886. 

Villaeorta (J. A.), Monografia del Deparlamento de Guatemala. Guatemala, 1926 

Winter (N. 0.), Guatemala and her People of To-day, Boston, 1909. 


HAITI. 

(RlipuBLiQUE d’KaIti.) 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

The Republic of Haiti, formerly a French colony, was proclaimed indepen- 
dent January 1, 1804, and is now governed under a Constitution ratified 
on Juno 12, 1918, and considerably amended in January, 1928. After being 
in abeyance since 1917 (their functions performed by the Council of State, 
nominated by the President) the Senate and Chamber were levived in 
October, 1930. The President is now elected by the 36 deputies and 15 
senators, sitting as a National Assembly, for a period of six years. 

President of the Republic . — Stenio Vincent ; elected November 18, 
1930. 

The administration of the Republic is carried on, under the President, 
by ten departments supervised by five Secretaries of State. The President 
receives an annual Salary of 24, 000 dollars. 

In November, 1915, both Houses of the Haitian Congress ratified a 
treaty with the United States by which the latter agreed to assist in the 
establishment of responsible, orderly government. The treaty provides for 
a number of American Advisers to the Haitian Government, appointed by 
the President of Haiti on the recommendation of the President ot the United 
States ; these supervise the constabulary, finances, public health, public 
works, and agriculture. 
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Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic, which embraces the western portion of the 
island of Haiti — the larger but less populated eastern division forming the 
Dominican Republic — is estimated at 10,204 English square miles. 
On January 1, 1927, the estimated population was 2,300,200, excluding 

3.000 white foreign residents and the military forces of the United States. 
The majoritj^ of the population are Negroes ; there are also great numbers of 
Mulatto Hmtians, the descendants of the former French settlers. Capital, 
Port-au-Prince, with about 100,000 inhabitants, situated on a large bay 
and possessed of an excellent harbour. Cap Haitien has an estimated popu- 
lation of about 22,000; Cayes and Jacmel about 12,000 each; Gonaives, 

10.000 ; Port de Paix, 6,000. The official language of the country is 
French, though most of the common people speak a dialect known as Creole 
French. Emigration from Haiti was prohibited by ministerial decree on 
July 13, 1928. 

Eeligiou and Education. 

The religion is Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop with 4 
suffragan bishops. The Catholic clergy are French. 

PuiDlic elementary education is free, the country being divided into 24 
inspectors’ districts. In 1910 education was made compulsory. The sum 
allotted for public instruction amounts to nearly 1,000,000 dollars annually, 
chiefly for agricultural education, but the educational system is still very 
imperfect, especially in rural districts. In the 6 national lycees in 1925--26 
there were 1,042 pupils, in 11 private secondary schools, 3,219 pupils ; 
in 14 national primary schools, under friars, 6,820 pupils ; and in 34, under 
nuns, 7,440 nupils. During 1927-28, 48 rural farm schools had 5,464 
pupils. In 1926-27, 85 private city primary schools had 5,517 ; 417 
national rural primary schools, 25,348 pupils ; 115 religious national rural 
primary schools, 5,868 pupils; 240 national urban primary schools, 24,462 
pupils. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by a Court of Cassation, appointed for 10 years, 
and by lower courts appointed for 7 years. All the judges are nominated by 
the President and are irremovable, except on impeachment. 

Finance. 

About 90 per cent, of the revenue of Haiti is derived from customs, 
paid in American gold on exports and imports. In 1928-29 debt charges 
absorbed 30 per cent, of revenue. 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure (fiscal year ending 
September 30) tor five years (in United States aollars ; 6 gourdes = 1 U.S. 
dollar) : — 



1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Revenue 

Expenditure .... 

9,072,930 

8,186,145 

7,765,200 

8,728,920 

10,084,200 

8,632,262 

8,504,400 

8,824,000 

1 7,729 633 
8,367,031 


In 1922, the Haitian Government secured a loan of 16,000,000 dollars 
(not, 14,755,253 dollars) from the National City Company and the National 
City Bank of New York for the conversion of the two external loans in 
France, the cash settlement of outstanding debts and for public works. A 
second loan was secured in 1923 for 2,660,000 dollars to meet the default 
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on the government-guaranteed National Railway Bonds. Total foreign debt, 
SeptemW 80, 1930, was 16,541,180 dollars. The internal debt comprises 
a 6 per cent, thirty -year loan of 5,000,000 dollars (of which 8,966,015 
dollars was outstanding on September 30, 1926), and the portion of the 
fiduciary currency of the government uncovered by reserves which, on that 
date, amounted to 1,046,466 dollars. 

Defence. 

An armed constabulary (Garde d’Haiti), both urban and rural, was 
instituted in 1916. The officers are in part drawn from the United States 
Marine Corps and Navy, who, according to present plans, will retire by 1936. 
The establishment consists of 183 officers and 2,537 non-commissioned officers 
and men. 

Production. 

The industries of Haiti are mainly agricultural. The most important 
product is coffee of excellent quality grown by peasants. Production, 
1928-29, 28,566,000 kilos. Cocoa is grown extensively and cotton is 
exported in increasing quantities. The cultivation of tobacco is extending ; 
production in 1927-28 reached 2,500,000 lbs. Sugar is likewise grown, 
and there are 2 sugar-making establishments. An extensive sugar central, 
founded with American capital, has been constructed near Port-au-Prince. 
Rum and other spirits are distilled but not exported ; the rum is of a 
superior quality. Logwood is an important product, and other valuable 
woods are now exported. Cattle breeding is encouraged. 

Haiti possesses considerable mineral resources quite undeveloped. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, kaolin, nickel, gypsum, 
limestone and porphyry are found but are little worked. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 4 fiscal years ending September 30 (in U.S. 
dollars) : — 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

- 

1 Imports 

Exports 

1S27 . 

1928 . 

Dollars 

16,524,438 

20,248,000 

Dollars 

16,549,875 

22,667,000 

1929 . 

1930 . 

Dollars 
17,238,000 
j 12,857,626 

Dollars 

16,724,000 

14,144,567 


In 1929-30, the principal exports were coffee, 34,321,114 kilos 
valued at 10,406,472 dollars (about 73 per cent, in value of total exports) ; 
raw cotton, 5,124,651 kilos (1,671,731 dollars); logwood, 26,775,964 kilos 
(488,323 dollars) ; cacao, 2,272,863 kilos (396,000 dollars), France took 497 
per cent, of all the exports. Imports to the extent of 70 per cent. (15,246,598 
dollars) came from the United States. 

Total trade between Haiti and the U.K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


- 

1926 

i 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports 

Exports . 

£ 

201,446 

228,249 

je 

162,455 

181,656 

£ 

165,012 

833,389 

£ 

166,974 

180,162 

£ 

149,746 

166,921 
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Shipping and Communications. 

Several lines of steamers (American and Dutch) connect the ports of 
Haiti with New York, and others (British, French, Dutch and German) with 
Europe. 

Port-au-Prince is connected with Cap Haitien by a road 169 miles long, 
and with Mirebalais and Lascahobas by a road 33 miles long. Total length 
of motor road in 1930 was 936 miles. A light railway has been constructed 
from Port-au-Prince to Lake Assuei (28 miles), and to Leogane (22 miles), 
but the traffic is small. The ‘ National Railroad of Haiti ' runs from Port- 
au-Prince to Verrettes, distance 85 miles. Port-au-Prince has 5 miles of 
tramway. The two railroads, the National and the P.C.S. (Compagnie des 
Chemins de Fer de la Plaine de Cnl de Sac) are both American-owned. 

The principal towns are connected by the Government telegraph system, 
with 1,490 miles of wire in 1927. A cable runs from the Mole St. Nicholas 
to Santiago de Cuba and from the Mole to Port-au-Prince, and also to Cap 
Haitien, whence it runs to Puerto Plata (Santo Domingo) and to New York 
and South America. The All-America Cables has a cable to Haiti. 

There were 92 post offices in 1930. 

Port-au-Prince has a modern automatic telephone exchange ; 1,200 miles 
of telephone cables connect 46 commercial and 17 local exchanges. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Baiique Nationale de la Rdpublique d’Haiti, established October 21, 
1910, with a capital of 10,000,000 francs (present capital, 2,000,000 dollars), 
undertakes to render services to the Government in respect of loans and 
other matters : it has a monopoly of the note issue. In 1916, the National 
City Bank of New York purchased control over this bank. The Royal Bank 
of Canada has established branches at Port-au-Prince, Cape Haiti and Aux 
Cayes. 

The unit of currency is the Gourde which has a fixed value in relation 
to United States currency, i.e, 1 gourde is equivalent to 20 cents U.S. 
currency. There were in circulation on Deceember 31, 1929, 6,910,199 
dollars (U.S ) iu notes, of which 1,343,132 dollars were in U.S Government 
notes and 4,567,067 were in notes of the Banque Nationale. Gold coinage 
amounted to 127,644 dollars and subsidiary silver coinage to 15,874 dollars. 
To reduce the use of Ametican money the Banque Nationale was authorized 
in April, 1928, to issue notes of 20, 60 and 100 gourdes. 

Use of the metric system of weights and measures has been made 
obligatory since July 1, 1922. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Haiti in Great Britain. 

Minister Resident, — Dr. Luis Baron. 

Counsellor, — Dr. Clovis Kernisan. 

Consul-^ J, G. Balzell. 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Cardiff, Cork, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, Newport, Queenstown, Southampton, Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in Haiti. 

Consul and Charg6 d'Ajfaires, — J, H. Magowan, O.B.E. 

Military Attache, — Lt.-Col. M. F. Day, M.C. 
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Statistical and other Books of Beferenee concerning Haiti, 

1. Ofitcial Publications. 

Fomgn Office tleports, Annual Series. London. 

Geology of the Republic of Haiti. Port-au-Prince, 1924. 

Annual Reports of Haitian governmental departments. Port-au-Prince. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Haiti 1919-1920. Blue Book of Haiti. A Pictorial Review of the Republic of Haiti, 
including special articles on History, Government, Geography, Commerce, and Natural 
Resources. New York, 1919. 

Ardouin (Beaubrun), Etudes sur Thistoire de Haiti. 10 vols. Paris, 1868-61. 

Aubin (E ), En Haiti. Pans, 1910. 

Balch (Emily G.), editor, Occupied Haiti; Report of an unofficial committee of six 
sent to Haiti by the International League for Peace and Freedom. New York, 1927. 

BelUgarde (D.), L’Occupation Americaine d’Haiti . Ses consequences morales et 
4conomlques. Port-au-Prince, 1929 

Davu{R. P.X Black Democracy. The Star of Haiti. London, 1929. 

Fortunat (Dantes), Nouvelle geographie de Tile de Haiti. Port-au-Prince, 1888. 

Janxier (L. J.k Les Constitutions d’Haiti (1801-1885) Paris, 1886. La R6publique 
d’Haiti, 1840-82. Paris, 1888. 

Juutin (J.), Etude sur les Institutions Haitiennes. Paris, 1894. 

Liger (A. N.), Haiti, Her History and Detractors. New York, 1907. Histoire diplo- 
matique d’Haiti. Port-au-Pnnce, 1930. 

Madiou (N.), Histoire d’Haiti 8 vols. Port-au-Prince, Revised, 1922. 

Morpeau (M.), Code de procedure civile annot6 avec cornmentaires, jurisprudence et 
formules. Port-au-Priiice, 1909. 

Niles (B.), Black Haiti. London, 1926. 

Price (H.), Dictionnalre de Legislation Administrative Haitienne. Port-au-Prince, 
1928 

Pritchard (Hesketh), Where Black Rules White. London, 1900. 

8t. John (Sir Spenser), Haiti, or the Black Republic. 2nd ed. London, 1889. 

Seabrook (Vf. B.), The Magic Island (Haiti). London, 1929. 

Tippenhauer (L. Gentil), Die Insel Haiti. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1898. 


HONDURAS. 

(Republioa de Honduras.) 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

On September 15, 1821, the State of Honduras declared its independence 
of Spain and set up as a Republic which is governed under a charter proclaimed 
on October 3, 1824. The present Constitution was re-written in 1924. 
Legislative power ia vested in a single chamber, the Congress of Deputies 
consisting of 43 members, chosen for 4 years by popular vote, in the ratio 
of one per 16,000 inhabitants. It meets for 60 days on January 1 each 
year. A Permanent Commission of five members sit whilst Congress is 
not in session for the transaction of such routine business as usually falls 
to the latter. The President is elected by popular vote for 4 years, holding 
office from February 1st. 

President, ^J)r, Vicente Mejia Colindres. Assumed office February 1, 
1929. 

The administration of the Reptfblic is carried on by a Council of six 
ministers, to whom are entrusted the departments of Foreign Relations, 
Interior and Justice, War and Navy, Treasury and Public Credit, Public 
Works and Agriculture, and Instruction. 

Area and Population. 

Area about 44,275 English square miles, with a population, on June 29, 
1930 (census), of 859,761, or 19*4 inhabitants to the square mile. Wild 
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tribes are estimated to number over 85,000. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Indians with an admixture of Spanish blood. On the north coast there 
is a considerable proportion of negroes, chiefly employed by the fruit 
exporting companies, of whom about 10,000 are British subjects. The 
Republic is divided into 17 departments and one territory. La Mosquitia 
is still practically unexplored and is inhabited by native races who speak 
little or no Spanish. 

The capital of Honduras is Tegucigalpa, with (census of June, 1930) 
40,049 inhabitants. Other towns are Pespire, 7,132; Nacaome, 8,152; 
La Esperanza, 11,453 ; Santa Rosa, 10,674 ; Choluteca 8,066 ; San Pedro 
Sula, 7,820. The main ports are Amapala on the Pacific, and, on the 
Atlantic, Puerto Cortez (2,500), Omoa (1,000), La Ceiba, Trujillo, Puerto 
Castilla, and Tela. The port of entry for the Bay Islands is Roatan. 

Religion, Education, Justice. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion, but the Constitution 
guarantees freedom to all creeds, and the State does not contribute to the 
support of any. 

instruction is free, compulsory (from 7 to 15 years of age), and entirely 
secular. The school census of 1928 showed 93,576 children of school age, of 
whom only 35,182 were then receiving education. In 1929-30 there were 
1,250 public schools, with 1,637 teachers and 41,854 children enrolled. The 
secondary schools had 494 pupils, the normal schools 746, and the com- 
mercial schools 344. There is a school for the teaching of agriculture with 
about 52 pupils. At Tegucigalpa there is a National University with 
faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineering (70 students in 1929-30) ; a 
technical school with 167 pupils, and also a military school ; at Comayagua 
there is a school of jurisprudence. 

The Judicial power resides in the Supreme Court with five judges chosen 
directly by the people for 4 years ; four Appeal Courts, and departmental 
and local judges. In 1923 a Supreme Court was established at San Pedro 
Sula to serve the Northern Province.s. 

Finance. 

For the years stated, ending July 31, the revenue and expenditure are 
given as follows (the silver peso is legally fixed at one-half the value of 
an American dollar ; conversion into sterling herewith is at the rate of 
1 peso = 2s. ). 



1925-26 j 

1 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-301 

1930-81‘ 

Revenue . . . j 

Expenditure . . . I 

920,180 
1,108,226 1 

! 

B 

1,202,987 

1,130,526 

B 

1,372,8.89 

1,286,362 

B 

1,310,192 

1,310,192 

B 

1,510,962 

l,510,9b2 


^ Estimates. 


The 1929-30 budget includes 100,000L from a new source of revenue, 
'gambling licenses.’ 

Total external debt stood on July 31, 1929, at 1,080,000/. Payment due 
on debt services, external and interna], in 1929-80, was 249,413/. The 
external debt, held principally in England and unpaid as to principal 
or interest since 1872 (totalling by 1926, 80,000,000/.), has been scaled 
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down to If 200,0001, to be repaid in 80 annual instalments of 40,000^. each, 
derived from a special Consular tax on imports to Honduras, collected abroad 
and deposited in New York. In addition the Government has borrowed 
300,000i. in New Orleans, repayable in monthly instalments of 5,000^. at 7 
per cent, interest. The internal debt was estimated at about 1,913,821?. on 
July 31, 1929. 

Defence. 

Every citizen of Honduras is liable to serve in the army from the age of 
21. Service in the active army is for two years, and in the reserves from the 
age of 23 to 40. Foreigners are exempt from service, naturalised citizens 
being exempt for 10 years. Under the terms of the Washington Central 
American Conventions of 1923 the size of the Regular Army is fixed at 
2,500 men, including the National Guard. The strength in 1928-29 was 344 
officers and 2,253 men. The military budget for 1929-30 was 1,607,059 pesos. 

Production and Industry. 

The chief culture is that of bananas, on the Atlantic coast (29,083,665 
bunches exported in 1929-30 almost entirely by one company). The United 
States took 23,618,126 stems. Coconuts are also grown. The coconut groves 
of Puerto Sal extend from the Ulua River to the Cuero River, a distance 
of about 60 miles, and are said to contain over 28,000 fruit-bearing trees. 
Cofiee of fine quality is grown, generally by small farmers (exports in 
1929-30, 3,046,010 lbs.), likewise tobacco. The production of sugar from 
2 large mills is increasing. Exports in 1929-30, 35,510,475 lbs. Exports of 
mahogany in 1929-30 totalled 4,147,739 feet, chiefly to the United States. 

Honduras is essentially a cattle producing country, and the Government 
are now taking steps to encourage breeding. 

The mineral resources of Honduras are — gold, silver (exports in 1929, 
178,219 lbs. valued at 505,538?.) copper, lead, zinc, iron, antimony, some of 
them being found in almost every department. Thoie is only one large 
mining company. Deposits of brown and other coal have also been found. 

Straw hats and cigars are manufactured for local consumption and export ; 
46,692,700 cigars were exported in 1928-29. A good quality of Panama hat 
is manufactured in the Departments of Copan and Santa Barbara. There 
is a large number of small factories of all classes in the Republic, chiefly for 
the manufacture of shoes, soap and candles, beer, non-alcoholic beverages, 
cigarettes and ice. There is a flour mill at San Pedro Sula. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 5 years : — 


- 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 


£ 

£ i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

2.650,550 

1,980,000 i 

2,126,080 

2,514,719 

3,057,804 

Exports 

2,396,510 

2,691,200 

3,509,258 

4,628,547 

6,055,383 


The United States takes nearly 75 per cent, of the exports of Honduras, 
and furnishes 77 per cent, of its imports. 

Total trade between Honduras and United Kingdom for 6 years was 
(according to Board of Trade returns) as follows : — 
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- 

1926 

1927 1928 

1929 

1930 

1 

Imports from Honduras . 

Exports to Honduras 

£ 

567,917 

167,652 

£ £ 

1,832,998 826,760 
552,817| 185,326 

£ 

1,108,906 

750,823 

£ 

495,159 

517,007 

Commiinicationg. 


In general, travelling and transport are accomplished by means of 
mules and ox-carts. Slow improvements in road-making and repairing 
continue to be made. There is a fair mail service by automobiles, and 
a daily autobus passenger and freight service connects Tegucigalpa with 
both the northern and southern sections. The two principal roads are the 
Carretera del Sur from San Lorenzo, on the Pacific Coast, to Tegucigalpa, 
84 miles ; and the Carretera del Norte, from Tegucigalpa to Comayagua, and 
Lake Yojoa, 154 miles. Transport from Lake Yojoa (20 miles across) is 
continued by road to Potrerillos (25 miles), the head of the railroad to San 
Pedro Sula and Puerto Cortes. A road from Tegucigalpa to Juticalpa and 
one from Santa Barbara to San Pedro Sula are being built. Total mileage 
of motor roads in 1930 was 361 miles. Aviation services connect the 
principal towns and spread outward to other Central American points. 

There is a national railway of 66 miles from Puerto Cortez to Potrerillos, 
taken over by the Government in 1912 and leased to a fruit company. 
The other four railroads are owned and operated by the various fruit 
companies on the north coast. Total length of line (1929) 1,065 miles. 

The country has about 1,560 miles of telephone lines and 5,301 miles 
of telegraph lines. Number of telephones in use, 1,035 ; number of 
telegraph offices, 304. Number of post-offices, 1928, 332. Honduras has 
6 wireless stations, all owned by foreign companies. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The silver or dollar, of 100 cents, weighing 25 grammes, 900 fine, is 
the monetary unit. The value of the silver peso is legally fixed at one-half 
the value of an American dollar. The fractional silver money consists of 
50, 25, 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces. The real is also in popular use. It is 
equivalent to 12 J cents. There are 1-cent and 2-cent copper coins. On 
the north coast the currency is almost entirely American paper money. 
Silver coins of practically all La tin -American countries circulate freely with, 
1930, about 600,000 dollars (U.S. ) of notes of the two banks of issue. A law 
passed in 1926, but not yet in effect, authorizes the issue of a new 
unit, the Lempira (named after a native chief), equal to 50 cents gold 
(U S.), which is ultimately to be sole legal tender. 

There are two banks. One is the Banco de Honduras, founded in 1889, 
which in 1922 and for a short time thereafter acted as the Bank of the 
Republic. It still has the power to issue silver notes but does not act as 
the Government’s fiscal agent. The second bank, Banco Atlantida, which 
belongs mainly to Americans, also issues silver notes which are exchangeable 
for American currency at the rate of 2 pesos for 1 dollar. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been legal since April 1, 
1897, but English pounds and yards and the old Spanish system are still in 
general use : 

1 Vara =32 inches. 

1 Arroha = 25 lb. 

1 Quintal = 100 lb. 

I Tonelada .... = 2,000 lb. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Honduras in Great Britain. 

Consul-General, — ( V acant). 

There are Consuls at Manchester, Cardiff, Grimsby, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Glasgow. 

2. Op Great Britain in Honduras. 

Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary, — Herbert A. Grant 
Watson. Appointed February 8, 1928. (Residing in Guatemala City.) 
Consul and Charge d' Affaires at Tegucigalpa, — M. H. C. Kelham. 

There are Consuls at Trujillo, Amapala and La Ceiba. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Honduras. 

1. Official Publications. 

The President's Annual Message to Congress. 

Department of Overseas Trade Roj>orts, Annual Series. London. 

Gaceta Oficial do Honduras. 

Honduras. Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, 1904, 
and the Monthly Bulletins of the Bureau. Washington 

Cueatidn de Umltea entre Honduras y Guatemala. Ventilada ante el Gobierno Mediador 
de los Estadoa Unidos de America. Vol. 3. New York, 1918. 

2. Non-Opfioial Publications. 

Renacimiento, Tegucigalpa. Monthly Review. 

Calix (U. M.). Geografla de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1016. 

Ihivon (R. E.), Gobernantes de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford's Compendium. London 
19G1. 

Lopga (E. M), Geograffa de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919.— Historia de Honduras. 
Tegucigalpa, 1919. 

Munro (D. G.), The Central American Republics. Published for the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation. Washington. 

Quinones (A. B.), Geografla e Historia de Honduras. Choluteca, 1927. 

Ihvae (Pedro), Geographical, Historical and Etymological Dictionary of Honduras. 
Tegucigalpa, 1919. 


HUNGARY. 

(Kingdom of Hungary.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Hungary first became an independent kingdom in 1001. On October 81, 
1918, a revolution broke out in Hungary with the object of establishing a 
Republic. On November 13 King Charles issued a letter of abdication, 
and on November 16, 1918, Hungary was proclaimed an independent 
Republic (Hungarian People’s R^ublic), of which Count Michael Karolyi 
became Provisional President. The two Houses of the Legislature were 
abolished, and their place taken by a Provisional National Council. The 
Karolyi continued until March 21, 1919, when its place was taken 

by a Soviet Government, which proclaimed the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. An opposition Government was, however, soon set up at 
Arad and Szeged, which with the assistance of the Rumanian army swept 
away the Soviet Government, and on August 7, 1919, a National Govern- 
ment was again in the Capital. Elections were held on the basis of 
universal suffrage in January and February 1920, and the new Parliament 
considered the period of the revolutions of 1918 and 1919 as de jure a 
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blank space of time, and resolved that the old monarchical constitution should 
be continued. Hungary was thus considered a monarchy with a vacant 
throne, the functions of the monarch being exercised by a Regent. It has 
been decided that the dynastic question shall be solved at such time as the 
people are freed from external pressure. 

Regent. — Horthy de Nagyhdnya. (Elected March 1, 1920.) 

The Legislature consists of two houses ; the character of the Upper House 
was represented by a Bill passed on November 11, 1926. According to this 
the House consists of 6 groups — (1) elected representatives of the former 
hereditary members, about 38 ; (2) membem elected by the County Councils 
and niunicijialities, about 50 members ; (3) heads of the various religious 
communities, about 31 members ; (4) high dignitaries — such as judges, the 
commanderdn-chief of the army, the chairman of the National Bank ; (5) 
representatives of scientific institutions, the Chambeis of Commerce, about 40 
members ; and (6) life members appointed by the head of the State. 

The Lower House consists of 245 members. At the elections held on 
December 20, 1926, the following parties were elected : — Party of National 
Unity (Bethlen Party), 171 ; Christian Social Union, 35 ; Socialists, 14 ; 
other parties, 25 ; total 245. 

The Ministry originally formed on June 17, 1922, is composed as 
follows : — 

Prime Minister. — Count Stephen Bethlen. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, — Count Julius Karolyi. 

Mimster of the B41a de Scitovszky. 

Minister of Pnhlic Economy. — Dr. John Btcd. 

Mimster of Fmance. — Dr. Alexander Wekerle, 

Minister of Agriculture. — John Mayer. 

Minister of Commerce. — Dr. John Bud. 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Count Kuno Klebelsherg. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Tibor de Zsitvay. 

Minister of National Defence — Julius do Gomhos. 

Minister of Social JVelfare. — Dr, Alexander Ernszt, 

11. Local Government. 

In Hungary a distinction is observed between communes which are large 
or small, and county-towns and municipalities, which are regarded as com- 
munes of a higher order. The representative bodies and executives are 
elected by the inhabitants of the communities concerned who have possessed an 
electoral right since 1886 on the basis of secret suifrage, which was in 1929 
extended to women also. The representative body in the communes and 
county towns consists half of members elected for six years, and half of persons 
who pay the highest taxes, but in the representative bodies of the munici- 
palities (“ municipal committee ’’) the proportion of those who pay the highest 
taxes has been reduced to two-fifths of the total number of members. The 
members of the representative bodies have an authorization for a fixed 
period. Each community has the right to issue orders within the Limits 
prescribed by law, to be carried out either by its own officials or by the 
subordinate communities. 


Area and Population. 

The Treaty of Trianon, signed on June 4, 1920, and ratified by Hungary 
on November 13, 1920, mentions in general terms the boundaries of the new 
State with Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania* The exact 
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boundaries with Yugoslavia and Rumania are to be determined by a 
mixed commission. As a result of negotiations with Austiia and of the 
consequent plebescite, Hungary has obtained Sopron (Oedenburg) in 
Western Hungary. 

The population of Hungary according to the census of December 31, 
1930, is 8,683,740, and its area 35,876 square miles, (These figures are 
exclusive of the area of 36 square miles with a population of 7,000, obtained 
after the census.) Of the total population, 4,246,661 were males and 
4,438,179 females. 

The following is the division of the total population according to language 
as estimated on December 31, 1929 : Hungarian (Magyar), 7,784,087 (89*8 
per cent.); German, 688,959 (6*8 per cent); Slovak, 149,263 (1*7 per 
cent); Rumanian, 26,479 (0*3 per cent); Ruthenian, 1,534; Croatian, 
38,856 (0*5 per cent.) ; Serbian, 16,778 (0*2 per cent) ; others, 61,583. 

Vital statistics for 4 years : 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Births 

229,484 

218,548 1 

224,693 1 

215,463 

Marriages . 

76,849 

77,026 

79,634 

78,618 

Deaths 

139,905 

160,675 

146,490 

152,847 


Principal Towns, with Population in 1930 (Census). 


Budapest 

Szeged. 

Debrecen 

Kecskemet 

Pesterzs^bet 


. 1,004,699 

tljpest . 

. 67,374 

. 135,141 

Kispest. 

. 64,547 

. 117,410 

P4cs 

. 61,801 

79,505 

67,871 

Miskolc 

. 61,465 


H6dmezovasar- 
hely . 
Nyiregyhaza . 
Gy8r 

B6k4scsaba 


60,176 

61,273 

50,977 

49,296 


Religion. 

Religious toleration is one of the fundamental principles of the Hungarian 
State. There is perfect equality among all legally recognised religions, 
which include the Roman and Greek Catholic, the Evangelical (Augsburg 
and Helvetian), the Unitarian, the Greek Oriental, the Gregorian-Armenian, 
the Baptist (since 1906), the Jewish, and the Mohammedan (since 1916). 
Each has the independent administration of its own affairs. 

In 1929, the population according to religion was estimated as follows : 
Roman Catholics, 5,687,254 (64*5 percent.) ; Greek Catholics, 205, 121 (2*4 per 
cent.) ; Helvetian Evangelicals, 1,797,840 (20*7 per cent.) ; Augsburg 
Evangelicals, 531,645 (6*1 per cent.) ; Greek -Orientals, 63,344 (0*6 percent.) ; 
Unitarians, 6,267 (0*1 per cent.); Jews, 476,949 (6*6 per cent.); others, 
9,118. 


Education. 

Public education in Hungary comprises the following grades: — (1) infant 
schools ; (2) elementary schools ; (3) industrial and commercial apprentice 
schools ; (4) primary (city) schools ; (6) training colleges for teachers ; (6) 
middle or secondary schools ; (7) special schools ; (8) universities and 
colleges. 

In 1920, 15*2 per cent, of the population over 6 years of age was illiterate 
(33*8 per cent, in 1910 on the territory of pre-war Hungary). 

School attendance is compulsory for children of six to twelve years 
at day schools, and then for three years in continuation schools. There were 
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in the school year 1928-29 altogether 1, 037 infants' schools and permanent 
foster-homes with 1,474 female teachers and 110,429 infants, and 4 training 
colleges for female teachers of infant schools. 

In Hungary there were in the school-year 1928-29, 6,700 elementary 
schools with 832,758 pupils and 18,396 teachers. There were also 4,163 
general, 1,490 agricultural continuation schools (or courses) and 51 agri- 
cultural public schools with special teachers attached to them. There were 
520 apprentice schools, 484 for industrial and 36 for commercial apprentices. 
The number of industrial apprentices was 68,924 and of commercial 
apprentices 8,811. There were 20 training colleges for elementary schools 
for males and 27 for females, with 626 teachers and 7,818 students. The 
number of primary schools was for boys 161, for girls 224, for both sexes 24, 
with 72,113 pupils and 4,166 teachers. 

In the middle schools the curriculum extends over eight years. They 
are maintained by the State, by the larger communes, or (in the case of the 
denominational schools) by ecclesiastical foundations, with sometimes a sub- 
vention from the State. There were in 1928-1929, 28 gymnasia, 69 
realgymnasia, 23 modern schools, and 35 girls’ secondary schools. Total 
number of teachers, 3,027, pupils, 59,541 (47,190 boys and 12,351 girls). 

Of the special schools, 51 are agricultural, 45 industrial and universal, and 
50 commercial, with 30 others. Of the commercial schools, 32 were for boys 
and 18 for girls ; total number of pupils, 11,312. The other special schools 
had 3,826 pupils. 

Hungary has four universities and (since 1919) an independent Faculty 
of Economics at Budapest (51 professors, 1,210 students in 1928-29), all 
maintained by the State. In 1928-29 the University of Budapest had 306 
professors and 5,728 students; the University of Szeged, 96 professors and 
1,466 students; the University of Pdcs 86 professors and 1,228 students, 
and of Debrecen 72 professors and 1,138 students— the last two having been 
founded in 1912. Total number of students at the Universities, 1928-29, 
10,770. There are also 17 theological colleges, viz., 13 Roman Catholic, 
3 Protestant, and 1 Jewish, with a total of 112 professors and 747 students ; 
and 3 law schools with 35 professors and 866 students ; and the veterinary 
school with 31 professors and 274 students. The technical high school 
(polytochnicuin) in Budapest has 103 professors and 1,497 students (1928-29) ; 
the high school of mining and forestry of Sopron 27 professors and 119 
students ; and 3 agricultural colleges have 35 professors and 473 students. 
There are 9 other high schools with 206 professors and 1,576 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court in Budapest (curia) is the highest instance in all civil 
and criminal matters. As courts of first instance, there are county courts 
(tdrvdnysz^kek) with collegiate judgeships ; district courts (jdrdsbirosagok) 
with single judges ; and jury courts (sajtdbirdsagok) for press offences, 
besides an army special court. 

Pauperism. 

In Hungary poor relief is in the main left to communal administration. 
In the smaller communes orphans and the indigent are cared for by official 
guardians and overseers, while in the larger there are poor-houses, the funds 
being mostly derived from fines and taxes. The number of asylums for paupers 
and orphans is about 300. The Church and charitable societies also render 
assistance, and several millions of pengos are annually bestowed in legacies 
and gifts towards benevolent purposes. 
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Finance. 


Budget estimates for 4 years (in thousands of pengds) : — 



1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Revenue 

1,000 Pengds 
1,102,421 

1,000 PengCs 
1,860,261 

1,000 PengCs 
1,482,171 

1,000 Pengds 
1,401,100 
1,398,130 

Expenditure . 

1,192,255 

J 

1,857,804 

1,428,071 


Budget for 1930-31 is shown as follows : — 



Revenue 

Expenditure 


Ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Total 

I. State Administration 

Pengos 

Pengos 

PengCs 

PengCs 

Dotation, Regent • . . 

— 

— 

120,000 

120,000 

Regency Department . 

90,900 

90,900 

998,840 

1,004,840 

Parliament • . . . 

26,500 

26,500 

[ 5,179,390 

5,806,000 

Debt service • , . . 

8,980,000 

9,841,000 

74,874,250 

92,715,640 

Peace Treaty obligations . 

— 

— 

— 

8,6S9,000 

Supreme State Audit Office , 

— 

— 

885,410 

885,410 

1,142,810 

Administrative Court , 

— 

— 

1,142,810 

Provincial Court for the Regu- 



lation of Land Ownership , 

— 

— 

836,030 

886,030 

Premier’s Department . 

880,000 

860,000 

4,855,500 

5.440,200 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs . 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

11,393,670 

11,598,670 

Minister of Public Economy . 

— 


37,080 

37,080 

,, of the Interior 

7,710,000 

7,710,000 

121,508,950 

123,816,760 

,, of Finance « 

810,240,120 

810,240,120 

150,620,590 

154,974,980 

,, of Commerce , , 

10,818,000 

10,827,000 

22,922,000 

33,435,000 

,, of Agriculture 

5,012,000 

5,141,000 

29,949,200 

36,606,300 

„ of Labour and Social 




Welfare , 

36.618,760 

36,658,760 

62,984,770 

72,366,070 

Minister of Education and 

Culture , . ' 

9,459,720 

9,459,720 

136,857.850 

142,685,180 

,, of Justice 

2,495,000 

2,495,000 

58,180,000 

58,710,000 

„ of National Defence 

294,000 ' 

294,000 1 

148,476,000 

145,376,000 

Total of I. . 

895,625,000 

896,659,000 

826,720,840 

895,689,000 

II. State Undertakings 
Posts, Telegraphs and 'J’ele- 





phones . . . , 

118,566,000 ! 

113,566,000 

102,594,000 

111.594.000 

314.937.000 

State Railways , 

313,248,000 

1 

313,248,000 

302,452,000 

,, Steel, Iron and Machine 

Works 

60,088,000 

50,083,000 

49,011,000 

60,088,000 

,, Forests 

2,420,000 

2,420,000 

2,358,000 

2,858,000 

„ Agricnltural enterprises 
Silk euliivation . • « 

8,789,000 

8,789,000 

7.141.000 

2.164.000 

7,141,000 

2,167,000 

2.167,000 

2,164,000 

Post Office Savings Bank 

11,390,000 

11,890,000 

11,386,000 

2,708,000 

11,386,000 

State Coal mines . 

2,778,000 

2,778,000 

2,778,000 

Total of II. . 

504,441,000 

604,441,000 

479,809,000 

502,441,000 

Grand total (T. and II.) , 

1,400,066,000 

1,401,100,000 

1,806,529,840 

1,898,130,000 


Total revsnue includes 1,034^000 pengds extraordinary revenue^ and 
expenditure includes 44,215,860 pengds transitory expenditure, and 
47,3S4»800 pengds inrestments. 

The public debt of Hungary in 1929-80, was given at 1,708,499,416 
pengds. 
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Defence. 

According to the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary is authorised to maintain 
an army of 36,000 officers, non-commissioned officers and men. The Treaty 
laid down that conscription was to be abolished, and consequently recruiting 
on a voluntary basis has been substituted. All recruits have to undertake 
to serve in the Army for a minimum period of 12 consecutive years, at least 
6 of which are to be with the colours. Officers now serving will continue to 
do so until they attain the age of 40 years at least. Officers newly appointed 
must undertake to serve on the active list for a minimum of 20 consecutive 
years. No reserves or measures for mobilisation are permitted. 

Hungary is divided into the following seven military districts: — Budapest, 
Sz^kesfeh^rvdr, Szombathely, P6cs, Szeged, Debrecen, and Miskolc. To 
each of these districts is allotted a mixed brigade each composed of 1 brigade 
staff, 1 cavalry squadron, 2 infantry regiments, 1 trench mortar company, 1 field 
artillery group, 1 cyclist battalion. In addition to the 7 mixed brigades there 
are the following troops : 4 hussar regiments, 1 mounted artillery group, 
3 independent batteries, and 3 pioneer battalions. Strength in November, 
1929, 1,652 officers and 33,203 men. 

Hungary has a force of 12,000 gendarmerie and of 12,000 police, as well 
as 6,360 customs guards, and 1,600 river guards. The members of this force 
are under the obligation to serve for a minimum of 6 consecutive years. 
The authorised armament is as follows : — Gendarmerie : 1 ride or 1 carbine 
per man ; Police : 1 sword or revolver per man (automatic pistols for 5 per 
cent, of the establishment, i.e 600) ; Customs Guards : 1 rifle per man. 

A force of 3,000 finance guards is also maintained. These are armed with 
revolvers. 

Hungary has no navy or air force, but only four patrol vessels for police 
duty on the Danube. 

The budget expenditure on the army in 1930-31 was 145,376,000 pengSs. 

Production and Industry. 

The cultivation of the soil is the chief industry of Hungary. The 
soil is noted for its fertility and the variety of its products. The area and 
production of crops in Hungary for two years was as follows : — 


Crop 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Area 

Yield 

Estimated 

Yield 

Wheat 

Acres 
3,707, 82T 

Quintals 

20,407,899 

Quintals 

19,958,540 

Rye 

1,622,788 

7,981,916 

6,713,284 

Barley 

1,178,474 

6,826,192 

5,365,202 

Oats 

744,994 

4,106,374 

2,233,963 

Maize 

2,774,495 

17,941,370 

13,291,726 

Potatoes 

699,902 

21,682,785 

16,190,267 

Sugar-beet 

195,247 

16,070,280 

18,897,178 

Grapes ... .... 

— 

54,776,7211 



1 Firoduction of mnBh in gallons. 


In Hungary there were, in 1930, 860,379 horses, 1,784,633 cattle, 
1,463,834 sheep, and 2,361,566 

The total area under forest in Hungary (1929) was 2,604,882 acres. 

The production of coal in Hungary was in 1900, 6,576,000 tons; in 
1910, 9,036,000 tons; in 1926, 6,166>987 tons; in 1927, 7,080,196 tons; 

K K 
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in 1928, 7.293,849 tons ; and in 1929, 7,870,189 tons. The best quality coal 
is found in the Mecsek Moiintain, in the district of P4c8. Bituminous 
coal is found at Ajk. Hungary has a considerable number of brown-coal 
and lignite mines, and her bauxite deposits may be counted among the 
largest m the world. Production in 1929, 383,006 tons. 

Hungary retains important fishery preserves in the Danube and Theiss 
rivers and in lake Balaton. The latter, situated in the west, is the largest 
lake in central Europe, being 60 miles long and from 2 to 7 miles broad. 
Its waters contain plentitul supplies of perch, carp, pike, sheatfish, shad and 
other fish. The north shore of Lake Balaton is an important wine-producing 
district. The best known Hungarian wines come from the hilly country, 
“Tokaj/^ in the northeast section of Hungary. 

The industries of Hungary are based on agriculture. They include 
milling, distilling, the manufacture of sugar (2,549,760 metric quintals of 
raw sugar in 1929), hemp and flax, and also iron and steel works (367,957 
metric tons of pig-iron and 513,472 metric tons of steel in 1929). In 
1929 there were in Hungary 3,347 factories, employing on an average 
242,787 workmen, with an output valued at 2,830 million pengos. 


Commerce. 

Trade for 6 years is shown as follows : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1926 . . 

1927 . . 

1928 . , 

19291 . , 

1930 1 . 1 

Million 

Quintals 

64 0 

68-4 

66- 4 

67- 1 i 

48*8 

Thousands of 
PengOs 
941,000 

1,182, ‘262 
1,188,976 : 

1,062,771 
882,947 

Million 

Quintals 

20 0 

20 3 

21-0 

27 6 

22*9 

Thousands of 
PengOs 
876,672 
807,560 
818,711 
1,040,179 
910,431 


*■ Preliminary figurcH. 


The value of imports and exports for 2 years was as follows (in thousands 
of pengos) : — 


Imports 

1929 

1930 

Exports 

1929 

1930 

Timber, raw and 



Flour . 

106,336 

82,911 

worked 

1.81,990 

98,262 

Wheat . 

126,860 

73,684 

Cotton fabrics 

67,113 

44,167 

Animals for 



Coal 

71,664 

48,722 

slaughter and 



Machinery and ap- 



draught 

151,422 

188,089 

jraratus. 

40,010 

83,638 

Poultry, live and 



wooUen fabrics . 

82,953 

29,346 

slaughtered. 

40,900 

48,273 

Paper and paper 



Rye 

28,088 

13,040 

goods. 

48,981 

88,614 

Sugar . 

40,957 

29,963 

Cotton yarn and 



Machinery and ap- 



thread . 

32,788 

29,177 

paratus , 

81,653 

18,969 

Metals, raw . 

27,908 

20,245 

Feathers 

22,642 

14,689 

Mineral oil . 

80.194 

33,092 

Half manufactured 



Hardware 

38,221 

18,408 

iron goods . 

2.^769 

17,428 

Cotton, raw 

24,969 

10,086 

Electrical machi- 



Hides, raw . 

21,948 

24,851 

nery and ap- 



Electrical machi- 



paratus 

22,582 

23,352 

nery and ap- 



Barley . 

20,675 

8,204 

paratus 

26,219 

13,808 

Raw tobacco . 

■rn- TM 

14,768 

Silk and silken yam 

21,468 

25,462 

Wine 

1 16,107 

14,466 
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The trade was distributed as follows, for 2 years, in thousands of 
pengoa 



Imports 

Exports 

Country 

1,000 PetigCs 

1,000 PengOs 


1 192fl > ! 

1 19^0 

1929* 

1980 

Austria 

, 142,176 

98,800 

322,906 

257,000 

Czechoslovakia . 

284,417 

180,500 

168,557 

154,700 

Rumania 

97,250 

74, 600 

47,263 

30,200 

Yugoslavia . . . , 

65,466 

42,800 

61, .550 

52,700 

Germany . . . . ' 

209,759 

174,700 

110,702 

92,900 

Switzerland . • • i 

28,078 

19,300 

41,239 

37,500 

Italy .... 

46,599 

40,700 

71,433 

116,400 

BYance 

23,786 ; 

22,800 

12,442 

10,500 

Holland . . . ‘ 

25,939 I 

20,500 

18,416 

4,400 

Great Britain 

30,844 , 

25,300 

33,141 

49,400 

Poland ... 1 

51,385 

80,200 

16,773 1 

11,300 

United States . j 

47,522 

89,000 

10,858 j 

3,800 

Other Couutiies . 

69,552 j 

64,200 

119,399 

83,600 

Total ... 

1,062,771 1 

832,900 

1,040,179 1 

910,400 


^ Pi eliininary figures 

Total trade between Hungary and the United Kingdom according to Board 
of Trade retuins for five years : — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Hungary 
Exports to Hungary 

£ 

272,545 

655,017 

£ 

! 409,666 

967,839 

£ 

667,656 
! 999,907 

£ 

720,287 

1,058,942 

£ 

995,785 

788,737 


Internal Communications. 

In 1929 there were 2,651 miles of state roads, 8,965 miles of municipal 
roads and 6,500 miles of inferior roads, total, 17,116 miles of road. 

There are two railway systems in Hungary, the M- A.V. (Royal Hungarian 
State Railways), which is owned and operated by the Government, and the 
Danube-Save- Adriatic Railway Go., a private corporation. The former is by 
far the more important, owning and operating about 82*0 per cent, of the 
country's total mileage. The length of railways in Hungary in 1929-30 was 
8,675 kilometres, or 5,422 miles, of which 3,159 kilometres, or 1,184 miles, 
are owned by the State. Of the total 999 kilometres or 624 miles are double 

track. The passengers carried in 1928-29 were; State railways, 90,698,000; 
private railways, 34,668; and freight, 85,307,000 and 5,393,000 metric 
tons respectively. There are four air lines over which 2,669 flights were 
made in 1929 with 4,099 passengers, and 326 metric tons of freight. 

Number of Hungarian post-offices (not including collecting places and 

railw^ay post) (1929), 2,889. On December 31, 1929, the length of telegraph 
lines was 6,644 miles ; of telegraph wires, 51,362 miles ; of telephone lines, 
14,486 miles ; and of wire, 862,713 miles. The postal and telegraphic 
services are in the hands of the Government. 

The total number of telegrams sent in 1929 was 3,804,139 (3,802,386 in 
1928), and of telephone calls m 1929 for long distance, 5,173,857 (4,674,000 
in 1928). 

Currency and Banking. 

By a law of November 4,^1925, a new monetary unit, the ‘pengS* 
(* 12,600 paper crowns), subdivided into 100 jilUrt was instituted, and came 
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into 086 OB December 27, 1926. Up to January 31, 1927, new pengo coins 
were issued to the value of 24,752,106 pengos. The pengo contains 
0.263158 grammes of gold. 

The amount of the bank notes in circulation, issued by the National 
Bank of Hungary, was 366,792,137 pengos on March 7, 1931. Metal reserve 
was 187,706,084 pengos. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 


Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Op Hungary in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Baron Ivan Rubido-Zichy, Appointed October 21, 
1924. 

Counsellor. — Dr. Ladislas de Bardossy. 

Secretary . — Marqui Alphonz de Pallavicini. 

Military Aitachd. — Lt.-Col. Aloysius vit4z Beldy. 

2. Op Great Britain in Hungary. 

Envoy and Minister , — Viscount Ohilston, K.C.M.G, Appointed March 
19 1928. 

Secretaries. — P. S. Scrivener and J. H. U. Lambert. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. A. C. Carpenter. 

Military Attache . — Major W. D. Morgan, D.S.O., M.C. 

Vice-Consul at Budapest.— Q. 0. Wakefield Harrcy. 


Books of Beference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annaaire Statistique Hongrois. Budapest. Annual. 

Revue Hongroise de Statistique. Budapest. 

The Economy of Hungary in Maps. Issued by the Ministry of Commerce. [In 
Hungarian and English } Budapest, 1920. 

Hangirv before and after the War in Economic-Statistical Maps. Published by the 
Institute of Political Sciences of the Hungarian Statistical Society. Budapest, 1926. 

Bictionnaire des communes de la Hongrie, 1926. Budapest, 1926. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London. Annual. 

2. Non-Opficial Publications. 

Recueil des trait^s de la Hongrie avec les puissances ^trang^res. 1, Catalogue deg 
trait^e de la Hongrie 973-1526. Budapest, 1921. 

Bibliographia Hunganae. (YoL 2 contains lists of books on politics and economics 
published in non-Hungarian languages, between 1861 and 1921.) Berlin, 1926. 

Journal de la Soci6t5 Hongroise de Statistique. Budapest (Since 1923. Quarterly.) 

A magyar kereskedelmi 58 iparksmar&k keletkez585nek, fejlddds^nek 58 mdkod5s5nek 
t6rt5aete, 1850*l896i 1. Budapest, 1896. (History of the Chambers of Commerce and of 
Industry of Hungary. )— The Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1908. 

Andrdisy (Count J ), The Compromise of 1887. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1896. —The 
Causes of the Maintenance and of the Constitutional Liberty of the Hungarian State. (In 
Hungarian.) Budapest, 1901.— The Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty 
London, 1008. 

Bnrcsa (Imre), Bibliographia juris electionis Hungarice. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 
1912.— Bibliographia Bmigracionis Hungarlc® Budapest, 1908.— Bibliography on the 
Hungarian Bank Question. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1911. 

Birmingham (G. A,), A Wayfarer in Hungary. London, 1926 

Bebthy (A. de), Development and Struggles of the Hungarian State. (In Hungarian. 
Budapest, 1901, 1908. 

Svday (Ladislas), La Hongrie apr5s le Trait5 de Trianon. Budapest, 1922. (English 
Tiunslation), London, 1928.— Iravel through Hungary. Budapest, 1926. 
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BunzeliJ^T. Juliiii), Stndienzur Social- imd WirtschaftBpolittk Ungarns. Leipzig. 1902. 
Concha (Dr. V.), Politics. Budapest, 1907.— La g6ntry, sa gen^se et son rdle en 
Hongne Budapest, 1013. 

Csekep (S.), Ungaros Staatsrecht nach dem Weltkrieg. TUbmgen, 1926. 

Ccekonics (B.), Hungary New and Old. Budapest, 1926. 

Diner-DineB {J .)f La Hongrie: Oligarchic, Nation, Feuple. Paris, 1926. 

Bomanovazky {K ), Ge.schichte Ungarns. MUnchen, 1023. 

Dubuscq (A.), La Hongrie d’hier et de demain. Pans, 1916. 

Eckhart (F.), Introduction h I’Histoirc Hongroise. Pans, 1928. 

Faluhelyi (F.), LerOle et la destination culturelle de la Hongrie en Europe. Budapest, 
1928. 

Gratz (Gustav), Ungarisches Wirtschafts-J.alirbuch. Budapest. Annual. 

Haldsz(A ), New Central Europe in Economic Maps. Budapest, 1928. 
iTaZma?/ (Elem^r), La Hongiie d’aujourd'hui Budapest, 1925 

HegeduB (R,), A magyarsag jovoje-a hdboru utdn. Politikai tanulmdny. Budapest, 
1916. 

Hengenmiiller (Baron Ladislas), Hungary s Fight for National Existence (Rising 
1703-1711). London, 1918. 

Hevesy (A.\ Nationalities in Hungary. London, 1919. 

Horvath (B.), Modern Hungary, 1600-1920. Cambndge, 1923. 

Jdazi (Oscar;, Revolution and (Counter-Revolution m Hungary. English translation by 
E. W. Dickers. London, 1927. 

Ktminy (Leopold-Vdg6). Die Volkswirtschaft Ungarns. Budapest. Annual. 
Knatchbull-HugcBBcn (Hon. C. M.), The Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation. 
London, 1908 

Loezy (Louis), A Geographical, Economic and Social Survey of Hungary. (Translation.) 
Budapest, 1919. 

Lux (J. A.), Ungarn. Munich, 1917. 

Mitsatis (Michel), Le rcl^vement financier de la Hongrie et la 8oci6t6 des Nations. 
Paris, 1926. 

Nagy ( Al. de), P^nzugyi Compass (Financial Directory for Hungary). Annual. 

O^ergeld (Dr. W.), Grundlageu und Ursachen der industriellen Bntwicklung Ungarns. 
Jena, 1914. 

Papp (J. V.), and Erdelyi (J.), Les Magyars peints par eux-mdmes. Paris, 1919. 

SayouB (E ), Histoire Gin^rale des Hongrois.— Ouvrage couronnd par i’Acad6mie fran- 
Qiise. 2nd ed. Pans, 1900. 

Sirett{C, J. C.), Hungary and Democracy. London. 1923. 

8zana (Alexander), Ungam. Stuttgart, 1922. 

Ssiklay (T.) and Borovszky (S.), Magyarorszdg vArmegydi 6s varosai. (The Counties and 
Towns of Hungary. Monographs.) (In Hungarian.) Budapest. In progress. 

Szildgyi (Alex.), A magyar nemzet tort6nete (History of Hungary). 10 vols. Buda- 
pest, 1896-1898 

Stekfu (J.), Der Staat Ungarn, eine Geschicbtsstudie. Stuttgart, 1918. 

Tdeki (Count Panl). The Evolution of Hungary and its place in European History. 
Bight lectures deliver^ at Wilhamstown, Mass. New York, 1923. 

Timon (Akos), Uugaribche Verfassungs- und Rechtsgeschichte. Ubersetzt von Dr. 
Felix Schiller. (History of the Hungarian Law and Constitution.) Berlin, 1909. 

Ttsseyre (Charles), La Hongrie mutil6e. 2ed. Pans, 1928. 

Tornyay (G. H. von), Die Bodenreform und ihre Wirkung auf die Entwicklung der 
Unganschen Landwirtschaft. Budapest, 1926. 

(A.), Der UrsprungderMagyaren. Leipzig, 1882.— Hungary. In ‘Story of the 
Nations ’ Seties. London, 1887. 

Yolland (A. B ), Hungary (The Nations’ History Series). London, 1917. 


ICELAND. 

(tsLAKB.) 

Reigning King. 

lcelan(i is united with Denmark by a personal bond of union under the 
government of King Christian X. {see Denmark). 

The first settlers (Tame to Iceland in 874. Between 980 and 1264 Iceland 
was an independent republic, but by the ‘Old Treaty’ of 1268 the country 
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recognised the rule of the King of Norway. In 1381, Iceland, together with 
Norway, came under the rule of the Danish Kings, but when Norway was 
separated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained under the rule of 
Denmark. Since December 1, 1918, it has been acknowledged as a sovereign 
State, and is united with Denmark only through the identity of the 
Sovereign. 

As King of Iceland King Christian X. has a civil list of 60,000 kroner. 

Constitution and Government. — By the Act of Union of November 30, 
1918, Iceland is temporarily united with Denmark in certain affairs beyond 
the King’s person. 

Accoiding to the Act of Union, Denmark and Iceland are free, sovereign 
States, united by one King and by the agreement comprised in the Union Act. 
The order of succession is not to be altered without the assent of both States. 
In Iceland, Danish citizens enjoy the same rights as Icelandic citizens, 
and in Denmark the latter enjoy the same rights as Danish citizens. Hut 
citizens of either of the States are exempt from military service in the other. 
Danish goods and products in Iceland and Icelandic goods and products in 
Denmark are treated no less favourably than those of any other country. 
Denmark takes charge of the foreign affairs of Iceland, and if Iceland so 
desires it, special Icelandic attaches or experts on Icelandic conditions may 
be appointed to Danish embassies and consulates, the expenses arising out 
of such appointments to be borne by Iceland. Denmark has a minister at 
Reykjavik, and Iceland a minister at Copenhagen. 

An advisory Danish -Icelandic committee of eight members has been 
appointed to review Bills of importance to both States, and also to prepare 
Bibs aiming at co-operation between the two States. After December 31, 
1940, the Danish Parliament and the Icelandic Legislature may demand 
negotiations to be opened concerning the revision of the Union Act. 

Denmark has informed the Powers that, in conformity with the Union Act, 
she recognises Iceland as a sovereign State. 

The present constitution of Iceland is embodied in the Charter of May 18, 
1920. By the terms of this Charter the executive power belongs to the King, 
and is exercised by him through responsible ministers, while the legislative 
power rests conjointly with the King and the Parliament, which is called 
Althing. The Aiming is composed of 42 members, of whom 36 are 
elected for the term of 4 years by universal suffrage in constituencies, each 
electing one or two representatives by simple majority, except the capital, 
where 4 members are elected by Proportional Representation. The 
remaining 6 members are elected for the term of 8 years by Proportional 
Representation for the whole country. The franchise is enjoyed by all 
Icelandic citizens (men and women) of good reputation (unless they are 
indebted for poor-relief) who are over 25 years of age and have resided in 
the country during the previous 5 years. All voters are eligible as candidates, 
save only the 8U|)erior judges. 

The Althing is divided into two Houses, the Upper House and the Lower 
House. The former is composed of 14 members, viz. the 6 members elected by 
Proportional Representation for the whole country, together with 8 members 
elected by the whole Althing in common sitting out of the members elected 
^ universal suffrage. The lemaining 28 members form the Lower House. 
The members of the Althing receive payment for their services besides 
travelling expenses ; members residing in the capital are allowed 8 kr6nur 
(8a. per day, and members residing outside the capital 10 krdnur 
(11a. \d. ) per day. This payment has temporarily been raised by 40 per cent. 
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The Althing must meet on February 16 in every year, unless it is 
convoked by the King at an earlier date. The Budget Bills must first 
be laid by the Government before the Lower House, but all other Bills 
can be introduced in either of the Houses. If the Houses do not agree they 
assemble in a common sitting, and the final decision is given by a majority 
of two-thirds of the voters, with the exception of Budget Bills, where a simple 
majority is suflBcient. The ministers have free access to both Houses, but 
can only vote in the House of which they are members. 

The executive power is exercised under the King by a ministry divided 
into 3 departments. The ministry, appointed August 28, 1927, is as 
follows ; — 

President of the Conncil and Minister of Trade and Communications — 
Tryggvi Thorhallsson. 

Minister of Justice and of Ecclesiastical Affairs — Jonas Jonsson. 

Minister of Finance, — Einar Arnason. 

The ministers are responsible for their acts. They can be impeached by 
the Althing, and in that case their cause will be decided by the Landsddmur^ 
a special tribunal, which can only try parliamentary impeachments. 

For administrative purposes Iceland is divided into 16 provinces (syslur)^ 
each governed by a chief executive functionary (syslumadur). Each 
province forms one or two municipal districts with a council superintending 
the rural municipalities (about 200). There are also 8 urban municipalities with 
a town council, independent of the provinces, and forming by themselves 
administrative districts co-ordinate with the provinces. The municipal 
councils are elected direct by universal suffrage (men and women over 
21 years of age), in urban municipalities by Proportional Representation, but 
in rural municipalities by simple majority. 


Area and Population. — The following table gives the area and 
population of Iceland according to the census in 1920 : — 


Divisions, 

1 Area, 

English sq. m. 

Population, 

1920. 

Population, 

1920, 

Per sq. na. 

The South West . 

4,125 

34,425 

8-3 

The Western peninsula . 

3,658 

18,397 

3-7 

The North .... 

13,695 

22,900 

1-7 

The East .... 

5,964 

I 10,214 

1-7 

The South .... 

. ! 12,277 

13,754 

1*1 

Total 

39,709 

» 4,090 

2*4 


At the end of 1929, the population was estimated at 106,3^0. 

In 1920, there were 46,172 males and 48,618 females. 

In 1920, 64,246 were domiciled in rural districts, and 40,446 in towns 
and villages (of over 800 inhabitants). The population is almost entirely 
Icelandic. In 1920, the foreign-born population numbered only 710, or 0*7 
per cent, of the whole ; 362 were born in Denmark, 166 in Norway, and 203 
in other countries. 

The capital of Iceland, Reykjavik, had in 1929 a population of 26,428 ; 
other towns are Akureyri, 3,613, Hafnarfjbrdur, 3,412, Vestmannaeyjar, 
8,869, Isafjfirdur, 2,333, Siglufjdrdur, 1,900, Nes, 1,103, Seydisfjdrdur, 967. 
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The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and 
marriages, with the surplus of births over deaths, for three years : — 


Years. 

Marriages. 

Total living 
Births. 

Stillborn. 

Deaths. 

Surplus of Birth 
over Deaths. 

]927 

699 

2,642 

2,642 , 

73 

1,282 

1,360 

1928 

714 

61 

1,124 

1,418 

1929 

758 

2,644 

1 

82 

1,237 

1,407 


Of the births in 1929, 157 per cent, were illegitimate (147 per cent, in 
1928). 

Rolig^ion. — The national Church, and the only one endowed by the 
State, is Evangelical Lutheran. But there is complete religious liberty, and 
no civil disabilities arc attached to those not of the national religion. The 
affairs of the national Church are under the superintendence of one bishop. 
At the census of 1920 only 463 were returned as Dissenters 

Education. — There is a University in Reykjavik. There are 2 gram- 
mar schools, 3 public high schools, besides 2 ladies’ schools, a school for 
elementary -school teachers, 2 schools of agriculture, a school of navigation, a 
commercial high school, and several other special schools. The elementary 
instruction is compulsory for a period of 6 years, the school age being from 
10 to 14 years. Before the age of 10 the children are usually privately 
educated, at any rate in the country. In 1927-28, there were 229 elementary 
schools, with 375 teachers and 8,609 pupils. There are also several 
continuation schools for young people. 

Pauperism and Old-Age Pensions. — Ordinary poor-relief is regulated 
by the law of May 31, 1927. Each community constitutes a poor district. 

There is in every community one Old-Age Pension Fund, to which all 
men and women from 18 to 60 years of age, to whom i)ensions are not other- 
wise secured, are bound to contribute, unless they are considered too poor to 
do so. In addition the funds receive a subvention from the State. Grants 
are made to infirm poor persons over 60 years of age who for the preceding 
5 years have not received poor- relief. 

Justice and Grime. — The lower courts of justice in Iceland are those 
of the provincial magistrates {si/slumenn) and town judges {bcejarfdgetar). 
From these there is an appeal to the Supreme Court {hcestirjettur) in 
Reykjavik, which has 3 judges. 

In 1929, 30 men (34 in 1928), and 1 woman (8 in 1928), were convicted 
of crime. 


Finance. “-Revenue and expenditure for 6 years 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tear 

Revenue 

/ Expenditure 

1926 

1927 

1928 

£ 

684,876 

620,792 

785,008 

£ 

696,078 

703,676 

725,618 

1929 . 

1930* . 
1931* . 

£ 

1 1,006,928 

662,955 
706,760 

£ 

846,044 

661,527 

706,078 


1 Budget estimates. 
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Budget estimates for the year 1931 : — 


Revenue 

Krdnur 

Expenditure 

KrOnur 

Taxes .... 

2,940,000 

Interest on State debt 

514,991 

Customs .... 

6,860,000 

Reduction of debt 

658,147 

Post and telegraphs 

2,200,000 

Civil list of the King . 

00,000 

Monopoly of spirits 

675,000 

Althingi and the cen. 


Balance of domain rev- 


tral administration . 

507,500 

enue .... 

34,600 

Foreign Affairs . 

109,000 

Interest on State assets. 

78,000 

Justice, police, etc. . 

1,019,600 

Other revenues 

129,000 

Sanitary affairs . 

Posts and telegraphs . 
Other communications 
Ecclesiastical affairs 
and instruction 
Science, literature, and 
art . . 

Trade, etc. 

Social welfare 

Pensions 

585,615 

2,436,300 

1,864,780 

1,616,376 

291,910 

1,697,110 

997,350 

253,216 



Other expenditure 

210,000 

Total revenue . 

12,816,600 

(705,7601.) 

Total expenditure . 

12,822,744 

(706,048L) 


The State possesses a comparatively large reserve fund invested in different 
loans. On December 31, 1929, it amounted to 2,025,299 krdnur (about 
112,000Z.) 

The public debt of Iceland has been incurred partly by the establishment 
of telegraph lines and other important public works, partly by the extra- 
ordinary expenses caused by the European War (buying of ships and pro- 
viding of commodities), hut mainly by increasing the assets of the banks 
and the mortgJige institutions. The public debt was on December 31 
1929, 11,642,022 krdnur, besides 18,207,501 krdnur on behalf of banks and 
mortgage institutions, or altogether 29,849,523 kronur. It is in a great 
measure a foreign debt. The foreign debt amounted to 24,936,699 krbnur, 
and the internal debt 4,912,824 krdnur. 

The State assets amounted on December 31, 1929, to 36,568,000 kronur, 
besides 18,207,501 kronur bonds and claims on the banks arising from the 
State loans raised on their behalf. 


Defence, — Iceland possesst j neither an army nor a navy, nor any fortifi- 
cations, and according to the Act of Union of 1918 its permanent neutrality 
is established. 


Production* — Of the total area of Iceland, about six-sevenths is unpro- 
ductive, but only about one-quarter per cent, is under cultivation, which is 
confined to hay, potatoes, and turnips. In 1929 the total hay crop from 
cultivated and uncultivated land was about 2,964,000 cwt., the crop of potatoes 
76,000 cwt. and of turnips 80,000 cwt. In the spring of 1929 the live stock 
was as follows:— Horses 60,600, head of cattle 30,100, sheep 688,000, goats 
2,900. 

The total valui of the fisheries in 1928 was estimated at 42,869,000 
krdnur (about 2,361,000/.), whereof the ood fishery was valued at 84,918,000 
krdnur, and the herring fishery at 4,206,000 krdnur. 
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Comnierce* — Total value of imports and exports for 5 years : — 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

3,512,198 

8,865,138 

8,181,021 

2,927,422 

3,457,000 

Exports 

4,762,729 

4,330,408 

2.922,382 

3,477,588 

4,406,000 


The value of the leading imports and exports for 1928 was as follows 
(kr. 18.16 = 1Z.);— 



Imports 

Exports. 

Animals living and animal food 

Cereals ... 

Colonial produce .... 

Textile materials ...... 

Yarn, rope, etc. . . .... 

Textile manufactures 

Skins, hair, etc. . 

Oils, tallow, etc. . . 

Timber and wooden goods 

Coal .... 

Salt 

Metals and hardware 

Vessels, carriages, machinery, etc 

Other articles ..... 

Kr6nur. 

991,529 
6,837,781 • 
4,786,763 
42,683 
8,060,109 
9,297,382 
1,948,836 

1 6,709,101 

i 6,141,010 

1 4,217.083 

3,011,127 
6,041,660 
5,966,905 
7,842,876 

Kr6nur. 

61,507,997 

2,088,873 

806 

11,168 

7,170,519 

8,914,888 

855 

2,309 

1,264 

308,046 

Total 

64,394,295 

(3,547,895/.) 

80,005,716 

(4,405,6011.) 


The following table shows the value of the trade with the different 
countries in 1927 : — 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Denmark ...... 

Great Britain . . ... 

Norway ...... 

Sweden ....... 

Germany ...... 

Netherlands ...... 

Belgium .... 

Prance . 

Portugal ...... 

Spain 

Italy 

United States ...... 

Brazil . , . , 

Japan .... 

Other countries ..... 

ToUl . 

Kr6nur 

18,926,082 

20,206,688 

6,900,263 

2,851,725 

8,106,029 

1,864,223 

677,394 

191,348 

12,077 

1 2,145,095 

1 174,654 

1,682,186 
837,662 

818,419 

Kr6nur. 

5,646,430 

13,100,958 

8,960,624 

5,404,151 

4,841,084 

191,017 

2,603 

8,850 

2,876,885 

28,119,887 

8,476,908 

1,487,414 

238,057 

479,780 

721,817 

64,894,295 

80,005,715 


The chief articles of import from Iceland to the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) for 1929 were : fish, ; skins, 50,0401. ; fish oils, 

32,922/. Chief articles of the United Kingdom exports to Iceland, 1929 : 
coal, 92,738/.; cottons, 40,656/.; meal and flour, 43,818/.; petroleum, 
46,792/. 

Total trade (Board of Trade Returns) between Iceland and the United 
Kingdom for 6 years 
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1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Iceland to 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

U.K. 

Exports to Iceland from 

279,938 

373,169 

548,729 

550,982 

346,013 

U.K. 

447,508 

502,011 

[ 650,013 

658,684 

680,589 


Shipping and Navigation. — The mercantile marine of Iceland (above 
12 gross tons) was, in 1929, 94 steam vessels of 26,921 gross tons, 254 motor 
vessels of 7, 430 gross tons, and 8 sailing vessels of 281 gross tons : total, 356 
vessels of 34, 632 gross tons. 

Internal Communications — There are no railways in Iceland. At the 
end of 1929 there were completed about 1,300 km. (800 miles) of carriage 
roads outside the towns. 

There are 615 post oflfices. 

The length of the telegraph and telephone lines at the end of 1929 was 
2,291 miles. The wires had a length of 6,674 miles. There were 308 tele- 
graph and telephone offices. Number of dispatches sent in the year 1929 
was 281,655, of which 147,357 were internal. Number of telephone conver- 
sations was 589,236. The total receipts amounted to 1,786,687 krdnur, and 
the total expenditure to 1,246,729 krdnur, leaving a surplus of 540,958 kronur. 

Money and Credit. — There are 3 banks in Iceland, Landshankinn 
(The National Bank), a note-issuing bank which belongs entirely to the 
State, Banadarhanki Islands (The Rural Bank of Iceland), a State Bank 
founded 1930, and Utvegshanki Islands (The Fishing Trade Bank), a private 
joint-stock bank, founded in 1980, the majority of shares being held 
by the Government. On December 31, 1929, the accounts of the National 
Bank balanced at 64,530,666 krdnur. A special department for loans on 
mortgage is connected with the National Bank. 

At the end of 1929 there were 50 savings banks with 22,500 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 8,673,000 krdnur, or about 385 krduur to each 
account. 

Money^ Weights and Measures. — The Icelandic name of the 
monetary unit is krtna, pi. krdnur. The krona, which is divided in 
100 auratf is of the value of U’. or about 18 kronur, to the pound 
sterling. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1, Of Iceland in Great Britain. 

According to the Act of Union of 1918, Iceland is represented by the 
Diplomatic &presentatives of Denmark. 

2. Op Great Britain in Iceland. 

Consnl at Reykjavik. — Asgeir Sigurdsson, O.B.E. 

There are also consular representatives at Akureyri, Seydisfjordur, Isafjord 
and Vestraannaoyjar. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Iceland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Hagalt^rBlur fslands. Statistique de ITslande. Reykjavik. 

HagtiUindi (Statistical Jouroal) Reykjavik, 

Skyrsla urn stdrf landssimans Statistique des t41^graphes et Ul^phones d'lslande. 
Annual. Reykjavik, 

8tarfokr4 Islands (Office-list of Iceland) Reykjavik 
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2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Baumgartner (A.), Island und die Farcer. 8rd Bd. Freiburg am Breisgau, 1902. 
Bistker (William), Across Iceland. London, 1902. 

Chapman (Olive M.), Across Iceland. London, 1930. 

CollingtDood (W. 6.) and Stefdnsaon (Jdn), A Pilgrimage to the Saga Steads of Iceland. 
Ulverston, 1899. 

Dujfferin (Lord), Letters from High Latitudes. 11th Edition. London, 1908. 

Gjerset (Knut), A History of Iceland. London, 1924. 

Qudmundsson (V ), Island am Beginn des XX. Jahrhunderts (Transl. from Danish). 
Kattowitz, 1904. 

Hall (Y. N.), On the Stream of Travel. Boston, 1926. 

Herrmann (P.), Island in Venrangenheit und Gegenwart. 8 vols. Leipzig, 1907- 
1910. —Island. Das Land und das Volk. Leipzig u. Berlin, 1914. 

Hetmannsion (Hallddi) Islandica. An Annual relating to Iceland and the Fiske 
Icelandic Collection in Cornell University Library. Ithaca. 

Jonason (Snaebjorn). The Iceland Year-Book. Reykjavik. 

Kaalund (Kr.), Bidrag til en Hwtonsk-Topografisk Beskrivelse af Island. I-II. 
Kobenhavn, 1877-82. 

Leclercq (Jules), L’Is’ande et sa Litt6ratnre Brussels, 1928. 

Bosenvinge (L. K.) and Warming (E.), The Botany of Iceland. 2 vols. Copenhagen 
and London, 1914 and 1920. 

Bussel (W. S. C.), Iceland Horseback Tours in Saga Land. Boston, 1914 
Scott (D. H.), Sportsman’s and Tourist's Guide to Iceland 8th Edition. Leith, 1906 
8tefdn$»on (Jdn), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland (Story of Nations), 
London, 1916. 

Stefdnaaon (Stefan), Iceland. A Handbook for Tourists. Reykjavik, 19.S0. 

Thoroddaen (Th ), Island. Grundnss der Geographie nnd Geologic. Gotha, 1906. — 
Losing islands. I-IV. Kaupraannahofb, 1908-23 

Thorsteinaaon, Thorsteinn : Iceland. A Handbook Published on the 40th 
Anniversary of the National Bank of Iceland. 2nd Edition. Reykjavik, 1980 —Iceland 
and the War (in Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Iceland in the World War). Now Haven, 
1930. 


IRAQ (MESOPOTAMIA). 

Iraq was freed from the Turks during the Great War. It was recognised 
as an independent State, to be placed under a Mandatory Power, and the 
mandate was allotted to Great Britain. On December 14, 1927, a treaty 
was signed between Great Britain and Iraq, by which the former under- 
took to recognise the latter as an independent State. Great Britain is to 
recommend Iraq for admission to the League of Nations in 1932, 

Keigning King. 

Faisal (Hon. G.O.M.G.), b. 1887, third son of Husein ibn Ali (Grand 
Sherif and Emir of Mecca, 1908-1916 ; King of the Hijaz November, 1916 ; 
and Caliph March 7, 1924 ; abdicated October 8, 1926) by the Sherifa 
Abdiya, daughter of his father's uncle, Abdulla V., Grand Sherif and Emir 
of Mecca, 1868-1877 ; Emir in Damascua October 1, 1917; proclaimed King 
of Syria March 20, 1920 ; abdicated July 28, 1920 ; elected and proclaimed 
King of Iraq August 23, 1921. Married, 1906, the Sherifa ffuzaymat 
daughter of his father’s brother, the Sherif Nazir. 

Children of the King.—(\) Emir Ohazi, Crown Prince, b. March 21, 
1912; (2) Princess A8sa\ (3) Princess Rajia ; (4) Princess Rafia, 

Government. — In 1920 a Council of State was fomed, as a provisional 
measure, to conduct the administration of the country. On August 23, 1921, 
the High Commissioner proclaimed the Emir Faisal King of Iraq, by election 
of the people, as the result of a plebiscite in which 96 per cent of the in- 
habitants of the country voted in his favour. 

The Cabinet, formed on March 23, 1930, is as follows 
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Premier amd Miniver of Foreign Affairs : General Nuri Pasha as Said, 

Minister of Interior: Jamil Bey Madfaie, 

Minister of Defence : General Jafar Pasha el AsTcari, 

Minister of Finance : Ali Jaxcdat Bey. 

Minister of Justice: Jamal Bey Bahan, 

Minister of Communication and IVorks : Jamil Pasha ar Rawi, 

Minister of Ed'ocaJtion and Minister of Irrigation and Agriculture (acting) ; 
Hajji Abdul Hussein el Ghelaby. 

On October 11, 1922, the British Government entered into treaty relations 
with the Government of Iraq. 

The Organic Law passed by the Constituent Assembly in June, 1924, 
provides for a limited monarchy and a responsible government. The 
legislative body consists of a Senate of 20 nominated ‘elder statesmen,* 
and the Lower House of 88 elected deputies. 

In March, 1924, the elective Constituent Assembly met for the purpose 
of ratifying the Anglo- Iraq treaty, passing the Organic Law and the 
Electoral Law for the election of a subsequent parliament. It completed 
these duties early in August, and was then dissolved The first Parliament 
under the Constitution was opened by King Faisal on July 16, 1925. 

The country is now divided into the following Liwas: Mosul, Arbil, 
Kirkuk, Sulaimaiii, Diyala, Bagdad, Dulaim, Kut, Karbala, Hillah, 
Diwaniyah, Nasiriyah, ‘Amarah, Basrah, Each Liwa is administered by a 
Mutasarrif, and is sub-divided into Qadhas (under Qaimmaqams) and 
Nahiyahs (under Mudirs). 

Area and Population. — The country has an area of 177,148 square 
miles (the former Turkish vilayets respectively of Baghdad, 113,867 square 
miles, Basrah, 27,070 square miles, and Mosul, 36,211 square miles) and 
a population, according to the census of 1920, of 2,849,282. The following 
aie the detailed figures of the census results : — 


Division 


Sunni 

Shi 'ah 

Jewish 

Chnstian 

Other 

Religions 

Total 

Baghdad 

Samarra 

Diyala . 

Kut 

Diwanijah 

Shaniiyah 

Hillah . 

Dulaim . 


130.000 
66,455 
54,953 

8,578 

1,000 

445 

15,983 

247.000 

1 

50,000 

300 

1,689 

381 

6,000 

530 

1,066 

2,600 

15,000 

897 

127 

5,000 

20 

27 

200 

1,000 

900 

200 

5 

28 

250.000 
80,970 

104,036 

107,798 

204,500 

190.000 

173.000 

250.000 

Total Vilayet 
Baghdad . 

of 

524,414 

750,421 

62,566 

20,771 

2,183 

1,360,804 

Basrah . 

Amarah . 

Muntafiq 

. 

24,408 

7,000 

11,160 

130,494 

284,700 

806,220 

6,928 

8,000 

160 

2,221 

300 

80 

1,549 
5,000 
2,440 i 

166,600 

300.000 

820.000 

Total Vilayet 
Basrah 

of 

42,558 

721,414 

10,088 

2,551 

8,989 

785,600 

Mosul . 

Arbil . 

Kirkuk . 

Buleimani 


244,713 

96,100 

1 86,000 
158,900 

17,180 

5,000 

7,635 

4,800 

1,400 

1,000 




Total Vilayet 
Mosul 

of 

579,713, 

22,180 

14,836 

65,470 

31,180 

708,878 

Grand Total . 


1,146, <686 i 


87,488 

78,792 

42,802 

2,849,283 
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Education. — The medium of instruction in the schools has been 
changed from Turkish to Arabic in the Arabic -speaking provinces, and to 
Kurdish in Kurdish-speaking areas; Turkish remains in a few Turcoman 
towns (Tuzkhurmatli, Kirkuk, Kifri). In 1930 there were 31,072 pupils 
(boys and girls) in the 291 government primary and elementary schools, 
•with 1.195 teachers. There were in 1930 two secondary schools at Baghdad 
and Mosul with 709 pupils, and nine intermediate schools at other places with 
676 pupils. There are two technical schools, a law school, a medical school, an 
engineering school, a military college and a theological college for both sects. 
There are one men’s training college for primary teachers with 290 students 
and one for secondary teachers, three women’s training centres and one night 
secondary school. There are 22 schools for illiterates (male and female), 
having 269 classes in all, at various centres in the country. In April, 1922, 
the King laid the foundation stone of the future A1 ul Bait University, and 
the first block was opened on March 16, 1926. The education budget for 
the year 1929-30 amounted to 36,72,000 rupees 

Justice* — Civil and Shara’ Courts are established throughout the country 
as follows : — A Court of Cassation at Baghdad with a British President and 6 
Iraq Judges, 2 Shara* Courts of Revision at Baghdad, 5 Courts of First 
Instance ; 11 Single Judge Courts with jurisdiction of a Court of First 
Instance ; 28 Peace Courts ; 29 Shara’ Courts. In districls where a Peace 
Court only is established the Peace Judge has limited juiisdiction of a Court 
of First Instance as well as Shara’ Jurisdiction. 

Wherever a Civil Court is established there is also a Criminal Court, 
every judge having either first or second class magisterial powers. Certain 
administrative oflScials of outlying places where no courts have been formed 
have also magisterial powers. 

The prison population at the end of 1929 was 3,388 (70 females). 


Finance. — Civil receipts and expenditure :• 


- 

1926-26 i 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Revenne , 
Expenditure . 

Rupees 
5,81,01,933 
6,02,37,845 1 

Rupees 

6,67,00,473 

5,19,21,714 

Rupees 

5,90,96,997 

6,35,22,461 

Rupees 

5,94,44,203 

6,86,17,098 


Defence* — Besides British Imperial Forces, which passed on October 1, 
1922 under the control of the Air Ministry, local forces consist of the Iraq 
Army, and a Levy Force under British officers, financed by the Imperial 
Exchequer. The establishment of the Iraqi Army on April 1, 1929, was 
as follows : — 3 cavalry regiments and 1 cavalry dep6t ; 2 field batteries and 
3 pack batteries and 1 artillery school ; 7 infantry battalions, 2 infantry 
dep6ts ; 3 transport companies ; 1 mechanical transport company ; the Iraq 
Army medical corps ; remounts and veterinary department ; ordnance depart- 
ment ; military police corps ; Iraq army signal unit ; Iraq royal military 
college ; staff school ; small arms school, signal training centre ; machine 
gun company (motors) ; mechanical transport school and depot ; Iraq air 
force mechanics, and the King’s bodyguard. 

The Iraq Police force comprises 56 Iraqi Gazetted Officers, 231 Inspectors, 
3,400 mounted police and 3,800 foot police. The strength of the British 
Inspectorate staff is 16 Gazetted Officers and 7 non-gazetted. With the 
exception of the Railway Police, numbering 296 officers and men, the force is 
under complete Iraqi executive control. In addition to the above there are 
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two camel corps, strength 279 caraelmen, who operate on the South Western 
Frontier, There are also 10 sections of armed cars, equipped with Lewis and 
Vickers guns, and comprising 36 cars and seven Police wireless stations (3 
fixed and 4 mobile). Of the car sections 2 operate in the interior of the 
country while the remainder are employed solely in the Western and 
Southern Desert areas stretching from Mosul Liwa in the North to Basrah 
Liwa in the South. There is a large Police Training School in Baghdad for 
probationary gazetted officers and inspectors. 

Production* — Iraq is a land of great potentialities. The soil of the 
country is rich, but there are vast areas which can only be cultivated if 
irrigated by canals or pumps. .The Irrigation Department operates several 
canal .systems, exercising varying degrees of control in water distribution , 
whilst other canals are in the hands of tribal groups and individuals. The 
number of pumps at the end of August 1930 was roughly 1,960, with a total 
horse-power of perhaps 50,950, all in the hands of private individuals or 
tribal groups. The total area actually irrigated by them in a single year 
is at present about 1,000,000 acres, but reliable figures are not available. 

The oil resources of the area known as the Transferred Territories near 
the Persian frontier, 30 miles south of Khanaqin, are being developed by 
the Khanaqin Oil Company, a subsidiary of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany. Three wells have now been drilled to the oil-bearing strata, and are 
on production being connected with the pipeline which supplies the refinery 
at Alwand (Khanaqin) some 30 miles away. Oil for consumption in Iraq 
is refined at the Alwand Refinery and distributed and marketed by the 
Khanaqin Oil Company in all parts of Iraq at cheap prices controlled by an 
agreement between the company and the Government. Tho oil resources of 
tlie remainder of the Mosul and Baghdad vilayets are being developed by 
the Turkish Petroleum Company, which in June 1929, changed its name to 
the ’Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd., under its Concession of March 1926. Many 
different structures, chiefly in the Mosul, Kifri and Kirkuk districts, are 
being tested, and oil has already been struck in eleven wells chiefly on the 
Baba Gurgur structure north of Kirkuk. 

The British Cotton Growing Association is encouraging cotton cultiva- 
tion by offering a secure niarket to cultivators, and the Department of 
Agriculture co-operates by undertaking scientific experiments and seed 
culture. The crop for 1928 was 5,202 bales, and for 1929, 4,500 hales 
(estimated). The chief winter crops are wheat and barley. The date 
crop is important, and the chief producing area is the tidally irrigated 
riverain belt of the Shat-el-Abab. Wool is also an important export. 


Commerce. — Imports and exports for five fiscal years (ended March 81) 
were as follows : — 



1926-26 

1926-27 

1927‘28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

Imports , 
Exports , 

Rupees 

9,91,22,276 

6,02,93,783 

Rupees 

9,74,59,155 

4,60,89,229 

Rupees 

10,84,65.242 

6,15,40,505 

Rupees 

9,50,05,570 

6,57,40,974 

Rupees 

9,82,82,840 

5,62,78,098 


Customs gross revenue in 1928-29, 2,17,09,686 rupees; in 1929-30, 
2,21,48,491 rupees. Transit, 1928-29, 6,85,27,046 rupees; 1929-30, 
6,18,23,901 rupees. 

The export of barley in 1928-29, 86,096 tons, and in|il929-30, 81,346 tons, 
valued at 66,03,416 rupes; of wheat in 1928-29 8,984 tons, and in 1929- 
30, 16,476 tons, valued at 17,87,459 rupees; of wool in 1928-29, 7,230 tons, 
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and in 1929-30, 6,672 tons, valued at 78,93,898 rupees; and of dates in 
1928-29, 113,630 tons, and in 1929-80, 129,614 tons, valued at 187,03,401 


rupees. 

The total trade between Iraq and United Kingdom, according to the Board 
of Trade Returns, was as follows for five years : — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Iraq 
Exports to Iraq . 

£ 

852,267 

2,820,955 

<£ ! 

1,698,678 
3,679,814 1 

£ 

1,727,408 

2,680,957 

£ 

1,676,228 

2,425,649 

1 £ 

1 1,129,636 

1,692,880 


CommiinicatioiIS. — The Iraqi railway system now consists of a metre 
gauge line from the Port of Basra, which is the Port of Iraq situated on the 
Shatt-el-Arab at the head of the Peisian Gulf, to Baghdad, a distance of 
354 miles. There are further a metre gauge line, connected with the Basra 
line by a wagon ferry across the River Tigiis at Baghdad, from Baghdad 
to Khanaqin (109 miles) which is an impoitant town near the Iraqi- 
Persian Frontier; a branch metre gauge line from the Baghdad- Khana- 
quin line to Kirkuk (109 miles), whimi is to be extended to Mosul; a 
standard gauge (4 ft. in.) line from Baghdad to Baiji (136 miles) along 
the right bank of the Tigris towards Mosul, The main Basra-Baghdad line 
passes the ancient cities of Ur of the Chaldees, Babylon and Kish, and 
special railway facilities exist to enable tiavellers to visit these cities. Goods 
are carried direct from Basra Poit to Khanaquin on the Iraqi-Persian 
Frontier, whence they are transported by road to the markets of Persia, The 
total route mileage open on March 31, 1930 was 751*27 miles. There were 
also 178 miles of siding, making a total of 929*27 miles. Railway earnings 
for the year 1929-30 were 82,20,531 rupees, and expenses 79,03,301 rupees. 

The Iraq railway also runs a passenger motor service between Kirkuk 
and Nisibin via Mosul to connect with the Taurus express to Haidar Pasha, 
and thence by the Simplon-Orient express. Tliis gives a through connection 
from India to England by sea, rail and road— Baghdad to London in eight 
days with Wagons-Lits from Nisibin to Calais — and Bombay to London in 
eighteen days, including two days in Iraq to visit Ur of the Chaldees, 
Babylon, Kish, etc. 

Since the War nearly five thousand miles of roads, chiefly earthen, have 
been opened for the passage of all classes of traffic. 

There were 99 Post and Telegraph Offices at the end of 1929. Mail com- 
munication is maintained in Iraq over a distance of 4,369 miles. Of this 
distance 646 miles are by air, 813 miles by railway, 2,196 miles by mechanical 
transport, 124 miles by river, 577 miles by pack animals and runner service, 
and 14 miles by tram. 

The Cairo- Baghdad-Basra weekly air mail service continued to function 
up to the end of March, 1929, and from April, 1929, it was absorbed in the 
England-India service. The extension of the air service to England and 
India reduced the transit period between Iraq and England from seven to 
six days, and that between Iraq and India to two and a half days, against a 
week by the normal sea rente. An air mail service, operated by Messrs. 
Junkers, was established between Iraq and Persia in August, 1929. Air mails 
are exchanged twice a week by this service. 

In the month of March, 1929, the overland mail surtax was abolished, 
and all mails for countries west of Iraq were diverted to this route, which 
thus became the normal route for such mails. Mails are despatched to and 
received from Europe twice a week by the overland mail service. The 
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overland parcel service made excellent progress during the year 1929, and 
there was an increase in both postings and receipts of parcels. 3,327 parcels 
were posted and 9,926 parcels were received by the overland service. 

During 1929, the number of paid postal articles dispatched was approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 ; the total number received was 4,630,000. Heavy parcels 
received totalled 11,790. Money orders, 60,788, of an aggregate value of 

23.69.702 rupees, were paid and 60,434, of an aggregate of 30,39,421 rupees, 
wore issued. 

On December 31, 1929, the line and wire mileage of the Telegraph and 
Telephone System in the country was 3,842 and 16,839 miles respectively. 
The number of Post and Telegraph Offices open for paid telegraph traffic was 
72, excluding 62 Railway Telegraph Offices which also accept this class of traffic. 
The total number of telegrams of all classes transmitted during 1929 was 
267,292, as compared with 276,783 in 1928. Inland telegrams numbered 

204.702 (213,948 in 1928), and paid foreign telegrams 64,669 (64,283 in 
1928). On December 31, 1929, there were 21 Departmental Telephone Ex- 
changes and 7 Departmental Sub-Exchanges, with 1,063 connexions (includ- 
ing 139 internal and 45 external extensions) and 39 non-exchange connexions. 
An up-to-date Strowger Automatic Telephone System was brought into use 
at Basra with effect from 17th June, 1923. In 1929, the number of wireless 
messages sent was 7,921, and the number received 10,548 ; as against 8,552 
and 10,359 respectively in 1928. 

Currency. — The rupee currency has been displaced by a new national 
Iraqi currency and note issue, according to a new Currency Law published 
on November 25, 1030. By this law, which came into effect on April 1, 
1931, the monetary unit is to be the gold dinar equal to the pound sterling, 
i,€., 7*322382 grammes of imre gold, and divided into 1,000 fils. Silver 
coins for 50 and 20 fils will be struck, and other coins for 10, 4, 2 and 1 fil. 
Notes for a quarter, a half, and one dinar, and for 5, 10 and 100 dinars will 
be issued. The 60-fil coins will be of a silver alloy, the fineness of which 
will be 500 parts of pure silver in 1,000 parts, and of a weight of 5*96 
grammes, while the 20-fil coin will be of a silver alloy, the fineness of which 
will be the same, but of a weight of 3*60 grammes. The issue will be made 
by an Iraqi Currency Board until such time as a national bank is formed 
with exclusive right to issue notes. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Gekat Britain in Iraq. 

High Commissioner, — Sir Francis Humphrys, G.O.V.O., K.O.M.G., 
K. B. E. , C. I. E. (Appointed, 1929. ) 

Counsellor to the High Commissioner* — Major Hubert Young, O.M.G. 
D S.O. 

Air Officer Cmnmanding British Forces , — Air Vice- Marshal E. R. 
Ludlow-Hewitt, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 

British Conmli Baghdad. — C. Empson. 

British Consul at Basra.'-G. H. Selous, O.B.E. 

2. Of Iraq in Grbat Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — (Vacant). 

Charge -Saiyid Husain Beg Afnan, 

Seeond Secretary , — Albert Nannia* 

Books of Bieferenoe. 

Draft Mandates tor Mesopotamia and Palestine. (Cmd. 1,176.) Miscellaneous No. 8 (1921). 

Iraq. Treaty wHh King Faisal. Cmd. 1767. 1922. 
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Bell (Gertrude L.), Review of the Civil Administration of Mesopotamia. (Cmd. 1,061.) 
Issued by the India Office, 1920.~Amuratb to Auinrath. 2nd ed. London, 1929. 

Sevan (Edwyn), The Land of the Two Rivers. London, 1917. 

Coke (R.), The Heart of the Middle East. London, 1926. 

i>ana(L. P.), Arab- Asia : A Geography of Syria, Palestine, Irak, andArabia. Beirut, 1928. 
Barle (E. M.), Turkey, the Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway. London, 1923. 

Hall (L. J.), The Inland Water Transport in Mesopotamia, London, 1921. 

Hewitt (Sir John P.), Report for the Army Council on Mesopotamia. London, 1919. 
Hooper (C. A.), The Constitutional Law of Iraq. Baghdad, *1928 
Lloyd (Major H. I.), The Geography of the Mosul Boundary. Geographical Journal, 
August, 1926. 

Longrigg (S.), Pour Centuries of Modern Iraq. Oxford,'1926. 

Imkeiji G ), Mosul and its Minorities London, 1925. 

Lyell (T.), The Ins and Outs of Mt'sopotamia. London, 1922. 

Maxwell (Donald), A Dweller in Mesopotamia. London, 1921. 

Maps of Iraq with Notes for Visitors. London, 1928. 

Moherly (Brig.-Gen. P. J.), The Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914-1918. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office. 

Netoman (Miyor B. W. P.), The Middle East. London, 1926. 

ParJlt(J. T.), Marvellous Mesopotamia London, 1920 

Soane (B. B ), To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disguise. London, 1912. 

Stevens (E. S.), By Tigris and Euphrates. London, 1921. 

Fowles (Alfred), Wanderings with a Camera in Mesopotamia. London, 1920. 


ITALY. 

(Regno d' It alia.) 

Reigning King. 

Vittorio Emannele III., l>o™ November ll, 1869, the only son 
of King Umberto I. of Italy and of Queen Margherita ; succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his father, July 29, 1900 ; married October 
24, 1896, to Eiena, bom January 8, 1873, daughter of Nicholas, King 
of Montenegro; offspring, Princess Jolanda, born June 1, 1901, married 
on April 9, 1923, to Count Calvi di Bergolo ; has two daughters, born in 1924 
and 1930, and one son born in 1927 ; Princess Mafalda, bora November 19, 
1902, married to Prince Philip of Hesse ; has two sons, born in 1926 and in 
1927 respectively; Prince Umberto Nicola Tomaso Giovanni Maria, Prince 
of Piedmont and Heir Apparent, bom Sept. 15, 1904, married January 8, 
1930, to Marie Jos6 of Belgium, born August 4, 1906 , Princess Oiovanna^ 
born November 13, 1907, married to King Boris of Bulgaria, on October 5, 
1930 ; Princess Marian born December 26, 1914* 

XJnele of the King, 

Prince Tommaeo Alberto Vittorio, of Savoy, Duke of Genoa, bom February 6, 1854. 
Cou$in$ of the King. 

Prince BmanueU Filiberto, of Savoy, Duke of Aosta, born January 13, 1869, married, 
June 25, 1896, to Princess Elena d’Orleana, daughter of the late Comte de Paris; 
offspring, Prince Amedeo Umberto, Duke of Apulia, bom October 21, 1898, married 
November 6, 1927, to .4nwa Princess of Prance, daughter of the Duke of G«i.se ; and Prince 
Aimone, Duke of Spoleto, bom March 9, 1900 ; Prince Vittorio Emanuele, of Savoy-Aosta, 
Count of Turin, born November 24, 1870; Frince Lutgi Amedeo, of Savoy-Aosta, Duke of 
the Abmzzi, bora January 20, 1878— children of the late Prince Amedeo of Savoy, Duke 
of Aosta, from his union with Maria Yittoria, Princess of Pozzo della Cistema, who 
died November 8, 1876. 

Most genealogists trace the origin of the reigning house to a German 
Count Berthold, who, in the eleventh century, established himself on the 
western slope of the Alps, between Mont Blanc and Lake Geneva. In the 
end of the eleventh century the Count of Savoy acquired the countries of 
Turin and Susa. Count Amadeus, in 1383, founded a law of primogeniture 
which led to the immediate acquisition of the territory of Nice. In 1416 the 
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Counts of Savoy adopted the title of Duke ; in 1418 they acquired the 
Principality of Piedmont ; and in 1718 they obtained the island of Sicily, 
with the title of King. Sicily had to be exchanged, in 1720, for the isle of 
Sardinia, to which nenceforth the royal dignity remained attached. The 
Genoese territory was added at the peace of 1815. The direct male line of the 
House of Savoy died out with King Carlo Felice in 1831, and the crown fell 
to Prince Carlo Alberto, of the house of Savoy-Carignano, a branch founded 
by Tommaso Francesco, born in 1596, younger son of Duke Carlo Emanuele I. 
of Savoy. King Carlo Alberto abdicated the throne March 23, 1849, in favour 
of his son, the late King Vittorio Emanuele II., who, by the Peace of Zurich, 
November 10, 1859, obtained Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua and 
a part of the surrounding territory. On March 11, 1860, annexation to 
Sardinia was voted by pUbiscites in Parma, Modena, the Romagna, and 
Tuscany ; on October 21, Sicily and Naples (including Benevento and 
PontecorvOi part of the Papal States), and on November 4, the Marches and 
Umbria. The first Italian Parliament assembled in February 1861, and 
declared (March 17, 1861) Vittorio Emanuele King of Italy. The remaining 
part of the province of Mantua and Venctia were added in 1866. Finally, 
the remaining part of the Papal States (province of Rome), having been 
taken possession of by an Italian army (September 20, 1870), was annexed 
to the Kingdom by pUhiscite on October 2. After the Great War — by the 
Treaty of Saint Germain (Sept. 10, 1919) there were annexed to the 
kingdom : the Venezia Tridentina, the Venezia Giulia with Zara, the 
islands of Cherso, Lussino and other minor ones. Later, on January 28, 
1924, Fiume was also annexed. 

The civil list has been settled (1919) at 11,250,000 lire ; by a law of 
1925 an allowance of 2,000,000 lire was settled on the Prince of Piedmont, 
Heir Apparent; Duke of Aosta, receives an allowance of 1,000,000 lire; 
Duke of Apulia an allowance of 400,000 lire ; and Prince Tommaso, Duke of 
Genoa, an allowance of 1,000,000 lire. 

The greater part of the private domains of the reigning family has been 
given up to the State. 

Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Italy is an expansion of the ‘Statute 
fondameutale del Regno,* granted on March 4, 1848, by King Charles 
Albert to his Sardinian subjects. According to this charter, the executive 
power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, and is exercised 
by him through responsible ministers ; while the legislative authority 
rests conjointly in the King and Parliament, the latter consisting of two 
Chambers— an upper one, the Senate, and a lower one, called the ‘ Camera 
de’ Deputati.* To co-ordinate and complete all the activity of the regime, 
resulting from the Fascist Revolution, there is the Oran Coimglio del 
Fasdsrno which is composed of four Members (the quadrumviri of the 
March to Rome) appointed for an indefinite period ; 19 Members (Ministers 
and other high dignitaries) appointed for as long as they hold their respective 
ofl&ce ; and an undetermined number of Members to be appointed for the 
duration of three years, bv the Head of Government. The Oran Gonsiglio del 
Faseismo decides on the list of Members of Parliament ; on the Statutes, on 
the arrangement and on the lines of conduct of the Fascist Party. It 
approval must be obtained on all questions of a constitutional nature including 
those connected with the succession to the throne and the prerogatives of 
the Crown. The Secretary of the PartUo Nazionale Fascisia is also Secretary 
to the Oran Gonsiglio and is present at the sessions of the Council of 
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Ministers. In 1930 the membership of the Fascist party was oflBcially 
given as 1,176,883. 

The Senate is composed of the princes of the royal house who are twenty- 
one years of age (with the right to vote when twenty-five years of age), and 
of an unlimited number of members, above forty years old, who are nomi- 
nated by the King for life ; a condition of the nomination being that 
the person should either fill a high office, or have acquired fame in science, 
literature, or any other pursuit tending to the benefit of the nation, or, 
finally, should pay taxes to the annual amount of 8,000 lire, or 120^. On 
December 31, 1929, the Senators numbered 439 : of these 11 are Royal Princes. 

By the law of May 17, 1928, the whole electoral system has been radically 
changed. Franchise is granted to men of 21 years of age, and also to men 
aged 18 years, if married or widowers with sons, who are paying a syndicate 
rate, or taxes to the amount of 100 lire, or are receiving a salary or pension 
from any public institution. Criminals and certain others are excluded. 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 400 members elected for 5 years. To 
be eligible it is necessary to have completed 25 years of age and to fulfil the 
conditions required for active electorate. The whole country is a single con- 
stituency. The National Syndicate Confederations are entitled to propose a 
number of candidates twice as great as the number of deputies to be elected. 
Juridical persons and Associations of national character are also entitled to 
propose a certain number of candidates. Out of these lists of candidates 
the Great Fascist Council selects 400 names to be included in the roll which 
will be proposed to the electors. If the proposed roll is not approved, fresh 
elections must be held. The lists of candidates must be presented fifteen 
days before the fixed day for the elections. The candidates elected are those 
inicribed on the list which has obtained the majority of votes. The seats 
reserved to the minority are divided among the other lists in proportion to the 
number of votes obtained by each list. 

Each Deputy has an annual allowance of 21,000 lire. 

The last elections took place on March 24, 1929 ; out of the 9,682,630 
registered electors, 8,661,820 (or 89.5 per cent) participated in the ballotting ; 
of these 8,517,838 (or 98.3 per cent of the electors) voted in favour of 
the national list of candidates. 

The duration of a Parliament is five years, and it must meet annually. 
The ministers have the right to attend the debates of both the upper and 
the lower House ; but they have no vote unless they are members. 

The executive power is exercised by the King through the Government. 
The Prime Minister is the Chief of the Government responsible to the King 
for the general political direction of the Government. The Ministers are 
responsible to the King and the Chief of the Government for the action of 
their respective Offices. The Prefects are responsible, in their respective 
Provinces, for the high efficiency of all the Sei vices connected with the 
State-— with the exception of those connected with the Administration of 
Justice, of War, of the Navy and of the Air Service. 

To discipline mass labour, the Italian State juridically admits Syndicates. 
Syndical Associations are either grouped territorially, or in Federations. 
Tne latter consist of thirteen Confederations, six for the employers and six 
for the workers. Each Confederation corresponds to tho following activities : 
Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, Banks, Transport on Land and Maritime 
and Air Transports. The thirteenth comprises Arts or Liberal Professions. 

The National Council of Corporations is presided over by the Chief of the 
Government and through it is carried into effect the principle of integral 
corporation. 
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The present Cabinet appointed on September 12, 1&29, consists of tlljf 
following Members : 

Prims Minister i Chief of the Oovernment and Minister of the Interior . — 
Signor Benito Mussolini. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Signor Dino Grandi. 

Minister of War. — Signor Pietro Oazzera. 

Minister of Navy. — Signor Giuseppe Sirianni. 

Minister of Signor Italo Bedho. 

Minister of Public Works — Signor Araldo di Crollalama. 

Minister of Corporations. — Signor Giuseppe Bottai. 

Minister of National Education — Signor Balbino Giuliano. 

Minister of Agriculture and Forests. — Signor Giacomo Acerbo. 

Minister of the Colonies. — General Emilio de Bono. 

Minister of Finance. — Signor Antonio Mosconi. 

Minister of Justice* — Signor Alfredo Roeco. 

Minister of Comniunicalions, — Signor Constanzio Ciano. 

Local Government. 

The State is divided into 92 Provinces, and these into 7312 Communes. 
Provinces are administered by a Provincial Rectorate and a President. '7" The 
President, the Vice President and the Rectois are appointed by Royal Decree. 
In every province there is a Giunta Provinciate Amministrativa which exer- 
cises functions of guardianship on Communes and on the Opere Pie, as 
well as jurisdictional functions. The Consiglio Provinciate delVEconomia 
represents the interests of the productive activities of the Province At the 
head of the Commune (with the exception of Rome where there is a Governor, 
and Naples where there is a Royal Commissioner) is the Podestd (Mayor) who 
is appointed by Royal Decree and remains in charge for five years with' the 
same powers which were formally exercised by the elected municipal 
authorities. In Communes with more than 20,000 inhabitants, there exists 
a Council {Consulta) of from 20 to 40 members, selected by the Ministry of 
the Interior from among the persons designated by the recognised local 
syndical associations. The Consulta has advisory functions only, but its 
advice must be asked in the case of the approval of budgets ; the imposition 
of taxes. 


Area and Population. 

The following figures show the increase of the population of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 


Year 
(1 Jan.) 

Population 

Increase per 
cent, per 
annum 

1816 

18,888,000 


18728 

26,801,154 

0’720 

18828 

28,459,628 

0*619 

10011,8 

82,476,253 

0 788 

19112,8 

84,671,877 

0*668 

19213,4 

88,766,676 

0-676 


Year 
(1 Jan.) 

1 

Population 

Increase per 
cent, per 
annum 

1026 

40,064,000 

0*741 

1927 

40.411,000 

0*935 

1928 

40,783,000 

0*855 

1929 

41,169,000 

0*965 

1980 

41.609,000 

0*940 

1931 

42,874,801 

8*3 


1 February 10. > June 10. * Census Figures. 4 December 1. 


The following table gives area and population of the Pjovinces and 
departments as at December 31 1928. 
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ProvincQS and Departments 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1928 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1928 

Alessandria .... 

1,960 

785,416 

400-8 

Aosta 

1,837 

238,764 

133-1 

Cuneo 

2,870 

6.39,666 

396,399 

153-2 

Norara 

1,386 

286-1 

Torino . . . . 

2,116 

1,128,293 

367,826 

733-4 

Vercelli 

1,162 

309-2 

Piedmont .... 

11,331 

3,546,363 

313-7 

GenoTa ..... 

682 

820,669 

1206-0 

Imperia 

456 

162,099 

358 0 

Savona 

614 

217,963 

365-1 

Spezia 

345 

230,473 

668-2 

Liguria .... 

2,097 

1,431,094 

683-6 

Bergamo 

1,076 

603,825 

698,788 

561-3 

Brescia 

1,823 

383-5 

Como 

798 

481,454 

603-3 

Cremona 

685 

354,263 

618-0 

Mantova 

903 

380,654 

421-7 

Milano 

1,078 

1,891,004' 

468,974 

1,755-4 

Pavia 

1,144 

410-1 

Sondrio 

1,233 

137,663 

111-7 

Yarese 

' 460 

380,776 

{ 846 4 

Lombardy .... 

9,190 

6,397,391 

1 687-6 

Belluno 

1,419 

243,629 

633,588 

171-7 

Padova 

826 

767-3 

Rovigo 

684 

299,073 

437-4 

Treviso 

956 

595,272 

623-1 

Udine 

' 2,749 

797,128 

289-9 

Venezia 

943 

583,905 

619-8 

Verona 

1,195 

549,123 

459-9 

Vicenza 

1,046 

548,535 

524-7 

Veneto .... 

9,818 

4,250,253 

433-1 

Bolzano .... 

Trento 

2,831 

2,540 

258,981 

426,379 

91-0 

167-9 

Venezia Tridentina 

6,371 

685,360 

127-4 

Fiume 

271 

102,046 

376-3 

Qorizia . . 

1,018 

213,465 

209-8 

Pola . ... 

1,549 

816,863 

204-7 

Trieste . . 

476 

351,495 

740-7 

Zara 

42 

19,836 

468-3 

Venezia Giulia e Zara . . j 

3,355 

1,002,196 ; 

; 299-3 
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Provinces and Departments 

Area m sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1928 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1928 

Bologna . 



1,465 

677,240 

462-5 

Ferrara . 



1,019 

364,318 

416,297 

867-7 

Forll 



1,122 

371 0 

Modena . 



1,003 

421,022 

373,676 

419-9 

Parma 



1,334 

280*2 

Piacenza . 



994 

292,729 

294*5 

Ravenna . 



715 

266,612 

373*0 

Reggio Emilia . 



885 

365,634 

402-0 

Emilia 



8,537 

3,167,528 

371*1 

Arezzo 



1,276 

805,479 

239-7 

Firenze . 



1,497 

820,492 

948*2 

Grosseto . 



1,735 

170,433 

98-2 

Livorno . 



471 

247 048 

624*6 

Lucca 



769 

345,262 

449*1 

Massa e Carrara 



446 

195,161 

437*9 

Pisa 



942 

834,224 

365*0 

Pistoia 



i 284 

212,030 

746 8 

Siena 



1,471 

256,091 

173-6 

Tuscany . 



8,890 

2,885,220 

324*6 

Ancona . 



748 

350,030 

468*0 

Ascoli Piceno . 



; 805 

286,674 

366*2 

Macerata . 



i 1,032 

285,122 

276*6 

Pesaro e Urbino 



1 1,117 

296,839 

265-8 

Marches 



3,702 

1,218,699 

329*3 

Perugia . 



2,465 

614,695 

174,008 

209-7 

Term 



822 

211-7 

Umbria 



3,377 

688,703 

204*0 

Frosinone 



1,183 

430,873 

363-9 

Rieti 



1,057 

170,729 

159*6 

Roma 



3,258 

1,425,725 

227,377 

437*7 

Viterbo . 



1,133 

200*6 

Latium 



6,631 

2,254,204 

339-7 

Aquila degli Abruzzi . 



1,946 

357,101 

183*7 

Campobasso 



1,783 

380,802 

213*6 

Chieti 



1,001 

864,940 

864*6 

Pescara . 



472 

190,521 

403*7 

Teramo . 



760 

225,324 

800*4 

Abruzzi e Molise 

, 


6,961 

1,618,688 

266*3 
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Provinces and Departments. 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1^28 

Population'per 
sq. mile, 1928 

Avellino . 




1,165 

438,261 

376-2 

Benevento 




999 

333,734 

339-2 

Napoli 




1,204 

2,197,818 

1,816-1 

Salomo . 




1,908 

663.250 

342-4 

Campania . 




6,276 

3,623,053 

684*6 

Bari 




1,990 

996,003 

500-7 

Brindisi . 




768 

240,849 

317-9 

Foggia . 




2,683 

517,148 

192-8 

Lecce 




1,007 

481,838 

477-7 

Taranto * 




937 

311,368 

332-3 

Apulia 




7,376 

2,549,206 

345-3 

Matera 




1,464 

153,584 

104-9 

Potenza . 




2,391 

362,836 

151-8 

Basilicata . 




3,855 

516,420 

134*0 

Catanzaro 




2,034 

568,593 

279-6 

Cosenza . 




2,566 

666,859 

21 7 ’0 

Reggio di Calabria 




1,219 

665,737 

464*1 

Calabria 




5,819 

1,691,189 

290-6 

Agrigento 




I 814 

448,860 

551-3 

Caltanisetta 



1 

^ 1,379 

269,944 

195-7 

Catania . 




1,175 

818,203 

696-3 

Enna 




985 

278,000 

282-2 

Messina . 




1,254 

644,658 

514*1 

Palermo . 




1,927 

942,803 

489*4 

Ragusa . 




681 

271,747 

467-7 

Siracosa . 




852 

312,262 

366*6 

Trapani . 




968 

439,463 

454-0 

Sicily 




9,935 

4,425,940 

445-5 

Cagliari . 




3,668 

461,142 

129-3 

Nuoro 




2,828 

, 210,965 

74-6 

Sassari 




2,903 

282,982 

97-5 

Sardinia . 

• 

. 

. 

9,299 

966,079 

102-7 

Total for Kingdom 

• 

• 

• 

119,710 

41,173,000 

348-9 
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Movbmekt of Popitlation. 
Births, deaths, and marriages : — 


Tear 

Marriages 

295,566 

302,564 

285,248 

287,714 

297,437 

Births Living 

Stillborn 

Deaths 
exclusive 
of the 
Stillborn 

Surplna of 
Births 

Legitlznate 

Illegiti- 
mate and 
Exposed 

Total 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1,041,486 

1,040,906 

1,017,966 

987,699 

53,102 

62,162 

54,234 

52,696 

1,094,587 

1,093,772 

1,072,200 

1,040,395 

1,085,220 

43,932 

41,899 

89,728 

40,199 

40,478 

680,307 

639,843 

645,703 

663,938 

570,161 

414,280 

453,929 

426,497 

376,467 

515,002 


Emigrants .— number in 1927, 228,052 ; in 1928, 150,566 ; in 1929, 
149,831 ; in 1930, 280,097. In 1930, 213,545 went to European countries, 
and 53,873 to North and South America. 

The number of Italians who returned to Italy was in 1930, 136,199. 

The number of Italians living in other countries is estimated at 9,168,367 
(29,000 in Great Britain). 

On December 31, 1930, there were 170,000 foreigners in Italy. 

Principal Towns. 

On October 31, 1930, the number of communes was fixed at 7,312, and 
their population (census of 1921) was as follows : — 


Population 

Number 

Population 

Up to 

100 . 


4 

246 

From 

100 to 

1,000 . ... 

S60 

576,814 

From 

1,001 to 

5,000 .... 

4,731 

12,121,706 

From 

5,001 to 

10,000 . . . . 

1,108 

7,555,709 

From 

10,001 to 

26.000 

454 

6;60i;62T 

From 

t25,001 to 

50,000 

96 

3,260,341 

Prom 

50,001 to 

100,000 

30 

2,500,780 

Over 

• 

100,000 

20 

«, 162, 575 



Total .... 

7,312 

38,769,798 


The estimated communal population of the capitals of provinces was as 
follows on June 30, 1928 


Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Agrigen to 

32,966 

Bari delle 


Cagliari . 

94,902 

Alessandria . 

84,747 

Puglio 

174,619 

Caltanisetta . 

63,278 

Ancona . 

83,236 

Belluno . 

30,189 

Campobasso . 

26,600 

Aosta . 

Aquila degli 

22,187 

Benevento 

Bergamo 

34,429 

81,411 

Catania (1930) 
Catanzaro 

283,368 

48,087 

Abruzzi 

56,676 

Bologna (1930) 

246,940 

Chieti . 

36,849 

Arezzo . 

68,206 

Bolzano . « 

39,338 

Como 

62,744 

Ascoli Piceno . 

86,397 

Brescia (1930) 

122,619 

Cosenza . 

33,236 

Avellino 

, 29,611 

Brindisi. • 

41,393 

Cremona 

66,306 
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Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Cuneo . 

36,419 

Padova (1980) 

126,505 

Sassari . 

50,788 

Enna 

36,030 

117,785 

Palermo (1930) 

456,132 

71,931 

Savona . 

65,925 

Ferrara . 

Parma , 

Siena 

47,815 

Firenze (1930) 

318,610 

49,199 

Pavia 

50,240 

81,409 

Siracusa . 

55,780 

Fiume . 

Perugia . 

Sondrio . 

10,667 

Foggia . 

91,975 

Pesaro . 

34,881 

Spezia . 

110,401 

Forli 

67,505 

Pescara . 

36,408 

Taranto (1930) 

123,709 

Genova (1930) 

625,662 

47,010 

Piacenza 

61,676 

Teramo . 

28,135 

71,442 

Gorizia . 

Pisa 

77,105 

Terni 

Grosseto 

21,565 

Pistoia . 

75,988 

Torino (1930) . 

597,715 

Imperia . 

28,963 

Pola 

54,477 

Trapani . 

83,766 

Lecce 

55,398 

Potenza . 

23,738 

Trento . 

62,183 

Livorno (1930) 

127,693 

Ragusa . 

57,142 

Treviso . 

57,948 

Lucca . 

80,565 

Ravenna 

78,997 

Trieste (1930) 

253,291 

Macerata 

26,085 

Reggio di Cala- 

Udine . 

67,111 

Mantova 

44,201 

bria . 

129,294 

Varese . 

42,250 

Massa . 

39,380 

Reggio nelP- 

Venezia (1930) 

260,056 

Messina (1930) 

204,475 

Emilia 

89,611 

Vercelli . 

35,528 

Milano (1930) 

973,299 

Rieti 

31,260 

Verona . 

151,707 

Modena . 

91,416 

Roma (1930) . 

934,933 

Vicenza . 

66,967 

Napoli (1930) . 

980,338 

Rovigo . 

37,970 

Viterbo . 

35,794 

Novara . 

64,238 

Salerno . 

68,106 

Zara 

18,779 


Religion. 

The treaty between the Holy See and Italy, of February 11, 1929, admits 
and confirms the principle established by the first article of the Fundamental 
Statute of the Kingdom of Italy that the Catholic Apostolic Roman Religion 
is the only religion of the State. Other creeds arc permitted, provided 
always they do not profess principles, or follow lites, contrary to public 
order or to moral behaviour. The profession of such creeds is free, and 
discussion on religious matters is freely admitted. 

The appointment of Archbishops and of Bishops is made by the Holy 
See ; but before proceeding to such appointments the Holy See submits to the 
Italian Government the name of the person to be appointed in order to obtain 
an assurance that the latter will not raise objections of a political nature. 

Catholic religious teaching is given in elementary and intermediate 
schools. Marriages may be celebrated before a Catholic clergyman in 
accordance with the rules of Canon Law, or before a clergyman of other 
religions admitted by the State. Civil marriages when celebrated in 
accordance with prescribed legal formalities are also recognized. 

According to the Census of 1911 (in later Censuses the question concern- 
ing religion was not asked) 95 per cent, of the Italians were Catholics ; 
128,253 were Protestants; 34,234 Jews, etc. 

Education. 

Elementary education is free and compulaoiy up to the age of 14. It is 
given in 3 grades : Preparatory in the so-called “Maternal Schools” main- 
tained by the municipalities (3 years). Lower (8 years), and Higher (2 years). 

The Secondary schools are divided into 2 CTades. In the first grade are 
the SciioU complementari, the OinnasiOf the Pr^aratory Course of the 
Technical Institute and the Preparatory Course for Teachers. 
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In every Province an Assembly for technical education has been 
established. The “Complementary Schools" are being transformed into 
preparatory professional schools, and a similar reform is under consideration 
for superior grades. 

Higher Instruction is given in the Royal Universities and Higher 
Institutes, and also in the Free Universities and Fiee Higher Institutes 
(“Free” denotes that they are self-supporting). 

Physical education is organized by the Comilato Olimpionico Nazionale 
ItalianOy which directs and co-ordinates the activity of 33 National Federa- 
tions. Sports of a popular character are entrusted to the Optra Nazionale 
Dopolavoro. Physical education for boys from 6 to 14 years old, is entrusted 
to the Opera Nazionale Balilla^ and that for girls of the same age to the 
Opera Piccole Italiane. 

Statistics of various classes of schools : — 


- 

No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

III 

for infants (1928-29) .... 

8,930 

19,048 

722,095 


.Public elementary schools (1928-29) . 

108.098 

94,497 ' 

8,879,479 

®QQ 
H 1 

Private „ „ (1928-29) . 

2,616 

6,695 

149,587 








Students 




No. 

Teachers 














Males 

Females 

Total 


.Government Sehooli (1928- 


Meu 

Women 




o 

1929) 







o 

A 

Licei-ginnasi 

183 

2,195 

409 

81,175 

9,779 

40,954 


Licei .... 

139 

— 

— 

15,676 

3,603 

19,179 

hi 

os 

Ginnasi 

18 

448 

169 

9,912 

2,920 

785 

12,882 

Licei for science 

55 

304 

56 

5,461 

30,739 

6,196 

'O 

Technical institutes . 

115 

1,516 

482 

5.192 

85,931 

O 

o 

Teachers' institutes . 
Preparatory professional 

87 

486 

642 

2,829 

19,469 

22,298 

^ schools .... 

419 

65 

80 

40,101 

19,580 

59,681 

K 

(Private Schools (1928- 


1 






1920) 


1 





•g 

Licei-giniiasi 

38 

372 

57 

8,121 

896 

8,517 

00 

Ginnasi .... 

104 

1 406 

197 

6,429 

956 

6,385 


Licei for science . 

5 

t 8 


48 

11 

59 

«3 

Teohnical institutes . 

89 

1 885 

264 

3,440 

706 

4,151 


Teachers’ institutes . 

102 

204 

532 

261 

6,047 

6,808 

o 

Supplementary schools 
Other institutes . 

70 

328 

i 165 
; 1,730 

2()7f 

1,0521 

981 

13,875 

812 

8,882 

1,793 

21,707 


Statistics of Italian universities, 1928-29 


- 


Date of 
Found- 
ation. 

Stu- 

dents. 

H 

- 

Date of 
Found- 
ation. 

Stu- 

dents. 

Teach- 

ers. 

State Universities : 
Bari . 

1924 

780 

64 

Macerata . 

1290 

89 

11 

Bologna . 


1200 

2,066 

299 

Messina . 

1519 

610 

71 

Cagliari . 


1626 

865 

90 

Milano 

1924 

1,588 

mSm 

Catania . 


1484 

1,098 

174 

Modena 

1678 

559 


Firenze 


1924 

996 

277 

Napoli 

Padova 

1224 

4,318 

2,056 


Genova 


1248 

1.109 

278 

1222 

272 
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Date of 
Found- 
ation 

Stu- 

dents. 

Teach- 

ers. 

- 

Date of 
Found- 
ation. 

Stu- 

dents. 

Teach- 

ers, 

Palermo . 

1805 

1,468 

258 

Torino 

1404 

1,798 

210 

Parma 

1502 

4(55 

110 

Free Universities : 




Pavla. 

1300 

994 

105 

Camerino . 

1727 

171 

23 

Perugia , 

127G 

890 

33 

Ferrara . 

1391 

212 

17 

Pisa . 

1888 

798 

206 

Milano 8.C. 

1924 

293 

50 

Roma 

1303 

4,221 

645 

Urbino 

1564 

67 

14 

Sassan 

1677 

211 

03 






Siena . 

1300 

265 

17 

Total . 


26,932 

3,950 


There were also eleven higher institutes for commercial education (Turin, 
Genoa, Milan, Venice, Trieste, Rome, Bari, Catania, Naples, Florence, 
and Palermo), with 6,598 students in 1928-29 ; six higher schools of agri- 
culture (Milan, Bologna, Florence, Perugia, Pisa, and Portici) with 983 
students in 1928-29 ; eight engineering colleges (Turin, Milan, Padua, 
Bologna, Pisa, Rome, Naples, and Palermo) with 2,786 students ; the higher 
naval engineering college at Genoa with 105 students, and that of Naples with 
228 students ; the school of social science in Florence, with 81 students ; the 
school for Oriental languages in Naples, with 400 students ; 9 veterinary colleges 
(Turin, Milan, Parma, Bologna, Perugia, Pisa, Naples, Messina, and Sassari), 
with 748 students ; 9 women’s training colleges (Turin, Milan, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Messina), with 2,530 students ; the school of architecture 
in Rome, with 184 students ; the school of industrial chemistry in Bologna, 
with 126 students; the free institute of economic and commercial sciences in 
Palermo, with 299 students ; and six superior institutes for teachers with 
1,139 students. 

The Italian Academy consists of 60 members, divided into 4 categories. 

Justice and Crime. 

Italy has 1 Court of Cassation, in Rome, and is divided for the adminis- 
tration of justice into 18 appeal court districts (with 6 detached sections), 
subdivided into 126 tribunal districts, and these again into mandamenti, 
each with its own magistracy (Pretura), 992 in all. There are also 85 
ordinary and 34 extraordinary Assize Courts. For civil business, besides 
the magistracy above mentioned, CoTwiliatori have jurisdiction in petty 
plaints. 

By a law of November, 1926, a special tribunal was instituted with 
jurisdiction in offences (delitti) against the security of the State. 

Statistics of persons convicted of offences of all kinds : — 


Year 

Oonvletions 

Total 

Before the 
Pretori 

Before the 
Tribunal! 

(first instance) 

Before the 
Corti d’ Assise 

1924 

778,050 

690,321 1 

76,787 

6,942 

1926 

718,808 

619,802 

91,038 

7,468 

1926 

843,860 

744,475 

92,948 

6,487 

1927 

908,605 

808,775 

95,950 

5,780 

1928 

871,989 

777,182 

89,382 

6,375 
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In 1929 (January 1) there were 55,529 male and 3,827 female prisoners ; 
of these 26,539 males and 1,834 females were found guilty. At that date 
there were 841 central and 168 arrondissement prisons, 68 penal establishments, 
30 reformatories. 


Pauperism. 

In Italy legal charity, in the sense of a right in the poor to be supported 
by the parish or commune, or of an obligation on the commune to relieve the 
poor, does not exist. Public charity. in general is exercised through the 
permanent charitable foundations, called * Istituzioni pubbliche di assistenza 
e di beneficenza’ (Opere pie), regulated by the laws of July 17, 1890, and later 
laws, including that of June 17, 1926. 

Finance. 


Total revenue and expenditure for six years (in millions of lire) : — 


Tears ending 
June 30. 

1 

Ileyenue. ' 

1 

Eipendi- 
1 ture. 

Years ending 
June 30. ' 

Revenue, j 

Expendi- 

ture. 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

million lire 
21,450 
20,071 
20,201 

million lire 

1 21,014 

19,574 
19,646 

1929- 30 . 

1930- 31 » . 

1931- 32 ‘ . 

million lire 
19,897 ' 

18,890 
23,695 

million lire 
19,746 
19,324 
24,271 


i Bstimates. 


Estimates for year ending June 30, 1931 : — 


Sources of Revenue 

Lire 

Branches of Expenditure 

Lire 

Ordinary 


Ordinary 


State Patrimonies 

117,474,822 

Finance .... 

7,327,666,129 

Net receipts from Rail- 

Justice .... 

544,438,000 

172,825,100 

ways, Telegraphs, Tele- 


Foreign Affairs 

phones and other State 


Colonies . 

6,858,600 

Monopolies . 

218,436,969 

National Education 

1,410,011,146 

Direct Taxes 

5,200,800,000 

Interior .... 

727,728,868 

Taxes on exchange of 

Public Works . 

338,126,000 

wealth : administered 


Communications . 

482,048,090 

by the Ministry of 


War .... 

2,742,590,794 

Finance .... 

4,385,080,000 

Navy .... 

1,213,817,000 

Indirect Taxes on Con- 

Aeronautic.s . 

716,400,809 

sumptions : . 


Agriculture and Forests* 

128,652,610 

Taxes on buildin^is . 

2,113,500,000 

Corpoiations . 

48,978.417 

Custom Houses, Maritime 



duties, boundary sur- 
charges .... 

1,886,325,000 

Total .... 

15,810,080,563 

Duty on wheat . 

Other indirect taxes on 

666,106,000 

Extraordinary 

5,672,449,351 



21,482,479,904 

consumptions 

State Monopolies . 

Lotto .... 

680,000,000 

3,529,880,000 

620,000,000 

Total .... 

Taxes on business: ad. 
ministered by the Minis- 



try of Coinmnnications . 

22,000,000 



Taxes on business ; ad- 
ministered by the Minis- 




ter for Foreign Affairs . 

85,500,000 



Receipts from other minor 



Public Servicea . 

189,666,000 
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Sources of Revenue 

Lire 

Branches of Expenditure 

Lire 

Refunds and participation 
to expenses . 

Sundry receipts 

Total Extraordinary 
Movement of Capital 

Grand Total 

818,797,969 

567,742,072 

j 

Movement of Capital 

Grand Total 

1,454,994,286 

22,937,474.170 

20,879,797.832 
152,672,fe04 
1,206,963,666 , 

22,238,334,302 


On June 30, 1929 and 1930, the public debt was as follows ; — 


1 

Millions of I/re 
June 30, 1929 

Millions of Lire 
June 30, 1930 

Consolidated debt 

71,449 

71,410 

Redeemable debt . . . . 

13', 175 

1.3,021 

Floating debt . . ... 

2,510 

8,518 

Total .... 

87,134 

87,949 


The foreign public debt on January 81, 1931, amounted to 1,736,104,100 
million lire. 

On June 30, 1929, the property of the State was as follows : — 

Estimated Value, 
m thousand Lire. 


Financial assets (Treasury) 9,106,239 

Property, immovable, movable, loans, and various 

titles 17,092,087 

Property of industrial nature 25,238,417 

Material in use in army and navy .... 15,652,980 

Property used in the service of the State . 2,793,776 

Scientific and arti.stic material .... 14,048,804 


Total. . . 83,802,303 


Defence. 

1. Frontier. 

The extent of the land frontier of Italy is as follows ; — French frontier 
303 miles ; Swiss 450 ; Austrian 261 ; Yugoslav 152 ; frontier of San Marino 
24; in all (exclusive of San Marino) 1,166 miles. The coast lino 
of the peninsula measures 2,472 miles ; of Sicily, 693 ; of Sardinia, 830; 
of Elba and the small islands, 973 ; the total length of coast is thus 
4,968 miles. 

II. Army. 

Service in the army (or navy) is compulsory and universal. Liability 
to service begins at the age of 20 up to the age of 55. 

The term of service in the active army is normally 18 months for all 
arms. After passing through the ranks, the men are placed on ‘ unlimited ’ 
leave, i.e.^ they are transferred to the reserve, in which they remain until 
the age of 55. 

The army is divided into the metropolitan army and the colonial troops. 
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the former being under the Ministry of War, the latter under the Ministry 
of the Colonies. 

The establishment of the metropolitan army for 1929-30 was 16,470 
officers and 235, 000 other ranks organised in 11 army corps and the military 
commands of Sicily and Sardinia comprising : — 



00 

o 

« 

s 

ce 

o 

n 

« 

« 

00 

§ 

5) 

Regiments 

Battalions 

Groups 

R 

a 

o 

T3 

G3 

c 

oo 

Batteries 

Companies 

Carabinieri . 



21 







Infantry 

29 

33 


111 







8 



12 



48 



Artillery— 














SO 


120 


268 


mountain 




3 


9 


27 


Heavy 




17 


72 


IFB 


Coast 




S 


13 


26 


Anti-Air .... 






20 


54 


Engineers .... 




15 

40 





Railway troops . 




1 

2 





Balloonists. 






1 




Medical .... 









13 

Supply .... 









18 

Mechanical Transport 









13 


Besides the above-mentioned units, the Volunteer Militia for National 
Security was formed by decree of August 4, 1924. It is organised in General 
Headquarters, 4 areas (Milan, Bologna, Rome, Naples), 2 militia head- 
quarters (Palermo, Cagliari), 33 legion group headquarters, 124 legions, and 
6 independent cohorts. Its stren^h in 1930 was about 25,000 officers and 
343, 000 other ranks. Its members are required to fulfil the normal obligations 
of service in the active army. 

The Carabinieri are a force of military police. They are recruited by 
selection from the army, and by voluntary enlistment. In 1930 the strength 
of the Carabinieri was 1,105 officers and 29,600 other ranks. 

The garrison of Libya consists of 2 infantry battalions, 2 companies 
artillery, and armoured car units and services of the metropolitan army ; 
1 legion of volunteer militia. The native army consists of 24 battalions, 
5 companies artillery, 3 pack batteries, 10 cavalry squadrons, 4 spahi 
squadrons, 4 camel squadrons, 4 Saharian brigades, and 15 irregular units. 

The garrison of Erythrea consists of 6 native battalions, 3 mountain 
batteries, 2 artillery companies, 1 engineer company, 1 coastguard company, 
1 mechanical transport unit, and 1 native cavalry squadron. 

In Italian Somaliland there is a native corps of 4 native infantry 
battalions, 1 garrison company, 3 artillery companies, and various auxiliary 
units. 

The army estimates for 1931-82 amount to 2,989,516,554 lire. 

III. Air Force. 

By Royal Decree of August 1926, the Italian Royal Air Force is con- 
stituted as a separate force under a Ministry of Aviation. Detachments of 
the Royal Air Force doing duty with the Army and Navy are for the time under 
the control of these services. The expenditure for 1929-30 was estimated 
at 700,000,000 lire. The number of aeroplanes in possession of the Air Force 
was 2,100, It is proposed to increase this number to 4,600, of which 1,600 
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will be with the active force, 1,600 in second line, and 1,500 in third line. 
The strength of the personnel in 1930 was 1,941 officers and 21,040 other 
ranks. The Koval Air Force is organized in a military co-operation wing 
consisting of 3 reconnaissance regiments of 20 squadrons ; a naval co-opera- 
tion wing consisting of 2 mixed regiments of seaplanes, with 13 squadrons, 
and a colonial wing consisting of 8 squadrons in the colonies. There is, in 
addition, an independant air force at the disposal of the ministry consisting 
of 8 regiments of 58 squadrons and 1 regiment of dirigibles. 

IV. Navy. 

The Treaty of Washington assigned to Italy, in capital ship tonnage, 
a replacement figure of 175,000 tons (177,800 metric), but the existing ships 
have a “standard” displacement of only 86,532 tons. Under the London 
Treaty, no capital ships are to be replaced during the years 1931-36. Italy, 
had she so desired, could have begun the construction of capital ships at 
any time from 1927 to 1930. The current building programme, which is 
really for replacements, includes 1 cruiser of 10,000 tons, and 2 of 5,000 
tons ; 4 destroyers, and 22 submarines. All these are intended to replace 
tonnage that has become obsolete. 

The naval expenditure for 1930-31 is estimated at 1,539,966,000 lire, as 
compared with 1,200,433,630 lire in 1929-30. 

The Head of the Naval Administration is the Minister of Marine, assisted 
by an Under Secretary of State. The Ministry of Marine embraces various 
general and central directorates covering the personnel, the military and 
scientific services, naval and mechanical establishments, arms and naval 
armaments, medical and accountant officers, and civil personnel. Advisory 
Councils of the Ministry are the Board of Admirals ; the Superior Marine 
Council ; and the Committee of Ship Designs. The Office of the Chief of 
the Naval Statf is entrusted with the study of all problems connected with 
naval warfare and the employment of the various naval units. 

The coast line of the peninsula is divided into zones placed nnder the 
jurisdiction of Admirals, Commanders-in-Chief of Maritime departments, 
with headquarters at Spezia, Naples, and Taranto. In localities more 
important from a strategical point of view, there exist Naval Bases under 
Admirals (Venice, La Maddalena, Oastellammare di Stabia, Messina) ; and in 
other localities there are stations under cliarge of Senior Naval Officers 
(Genoa, Leghorn, Brindisi, Pola and Zara). 

The Mercantile Marine is administered by a Directorate General of the 
Ministry of Communications. 

Summary of the Italian navy : — 


1 

i 

"" i 

1 

Completed at end of 

1928 

1929 

1980 

Battleships ...... 

5 

4 

4 

Armoured cruisers .... 

8 

8 

8 

Cruisers 

9 

9 

9 

Flotilla leaders and destroyers , 

84 

87 

85 

Torpedo boats ... 

62 

41 

8S 

Babmarines 

45 

39 

45 


The tables which follow of the Italian fleet are arranged after the manner 
of other similar tables in thi»hook, but all displacements have been corrected 
to Washington Treaty standard in metric tons. 
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Name 


1010 /favour 
ICcsare 

1012 

IDoria 


1905 


rS. Giorgio 
S. Marco . 
[Pisa . 


1925 

1928 


1928 


1911 

1909 

1910 

1910 
1913 

1911 
1911 


/Trento 
tlneste 
(■ Zara 

\Pnit7ie 

{ Ban de Nero 
Colleoni . 
Baibiano . 
Giussano . 
Libia 
Quarto 
Ancona 
Taranto . 
Ban . 
Brindisi . 
Venezia 


S 2-*^' 

w os 

'So.® 

? 2 a 


Armour 



Principal 

Armament 


Battleships. 1st class. 


1} 


21,604 

21,818 


n 

13 12in. ; 

18 4 Tin 

21,555 

10, ’o 

n 

13 12in. 

; 16 6111 . 


Armoured Cruisers. 


9,2.3‘>\ 

9,353/ 

8 


8,700 

8 



Cruisers. 


|l 0,000 

’2 

2i 

8 8in.; 16 4in. 

o 

o 

o 

- 


8 Cm. 

/ 

3,700 



8 4*7in. ; 4 Sin. 

2,903 

— 

1 r. 

6 4'7in ; 7 3m 

3 838 

— 

— 

7 6in. ; 4 81n. 

8,184 


— 

7 6in. ; 8 Sin. 

3,248 

— 

— 

8 6in. ; 4 3m. 

1 2,756 

t 

— 

9 4in. ; 2 Sin 






II 

It 

o 

JS 

Max. 

r 

speed 


knots 


3 

31,000 

22 

8 

84,000 

22 


18,000 

22*5 

2 { 

120,000 

23 


20,000 

23 

/8 

150,000 

36 

l- 

95,000 

: 32 

1 

4 

96,000 

37 

1 

2 

12,500 

I 

1 22 

o 

25,000 

28 

4 

20.000 

1 27 

4 

26,000 

27 

2 

27,000 

1 27*5 

4 

25,000 

27 


The five cruisers last named are ex-enemy vessels. There are 4 modern 
flotilla leaders, of over 2,200 tons, and a speed from 84 to 37 knots, and 42 
destroyers with speeds of from 30 to 40 knots, completed since the war, 
besides many of earlier date. The last-named include 8 ex-enemy vessels. 
Eight of the cruisers and many of the destroyers are equipped as mine- 
layers, and carry large supplies. 

The personnel consists of over 2,250 officers and 46,000 men, including 
12,000 volunteers. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

The systems of cultivation in Italy may be reduced to three : — 1. The 
system of peasant proprietorship (coltivazione per cconomia o a mano propria) ; 
2. That of partnership (colonia parziaria) : 3. That of rent (affitto). 
Peasant proprietorship is most common in Piedmont and Liguria, but is found 
in many other parts of Italy. The system of partnership or colonia parziaria, 
more especially in the form of mezzadria, consists in a form of partnership 
between the proprietor and the cultivator. This system is general in Tuscany, 
the Marches, and Umbria. Large farms (la grande coltura) exist in the 
neighbourhood of Vercelli, Pavia, Milan, Cremona, Chioggia, Ferrara, 
Grosseto, Rome, Caserta, and in Apulia, the Basilicata, Calabria, and at 
Girgenti and Trapani in Sicily. In Italy generally the land is much 
subdivided. 
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The area of Italy comprises 76,637,676 acres, mainly distributed, on 
December 31, 1929, as follows (the figures are in acres): — cereals, 17,852,687 ; 
vegetables, 2,346,547 ; vines, 2,094,249 ; olive trees, 1,426,784: woods and 
forests, 12,378,723. The total agricultural land extended to 70,294,356 acres. 

Number of proprietors in Italy, 1921 Proprietors of lands, 1,113,106 ; 
of buildings, 726,184 ; of lands and buildings, 2,081,409; total, 3,919,699. 
Proprietors of lands and buildings (3,919,699) per 100 of population, 10 ; 
proprietors of lands (3,194,515) per square mile, 27. 

The principal crops for 3 years were as follows : — 




Acreage 


j Produce in thou.sftud quintals 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Wheat . 

12,295,033 

12,263,624 

11,804,643 

53,201 

62,215 

70,072 

Barley 

583,395 

560,196 

588,472 

2,056 

2,400 

2,655 

Oats 

1,202,619 

1,289,437 

1,31.5,015 

4,459 

7,027 

7,103 

Rye 

306,894 

310,616 

812,865 

1,508 

1,660 

1,756 

Maize . 

3,540,153 

3,404,868 

8,492,589 

22,105 

16,508 

25,813 

6,744 

Rice 

351,322 

832, 806 

339,103 

6,961 

6,316 

Beans . 

1,313,813 

1,356,999 

1,393,621 

3,104 

4,709 

4,118 

Potatoes 

874,228 

652,121 

652,121 

10,453 

14,808 

20,180 

Sugar Beet . 

218,606 

285,102 

282,520 

20,154 

28,613 

28,598 

Vines . 

2,114,794 

2,151,831 

2,094,249 

57,958* 

75,031* 

64,460* 

Olives . 

1,406,049 

1,417,604 

1,426,684 

10,073* 

14,139* 

17,298* 


1 Produce in metric quintals. 


On March 19, 1930, Italy had 967,406 horses, 851,504 asses, 456,538 mules, 
6,901,958 cattle, 3,157,434 pigs, 9,896,038 sheep, and 1,791,701 goats. 

II. Forestry. 

The total forest area was 4,968,950 hectares (12,378,723 acres) in 1929. 
The forest area belonging to the State on December 31, 1929, was 226,932 
hectares (559,799 acres). 

III. Mines and Minerals. 

The Italian mining industry is most developed in Sicily (Caltanissetta), 
in Tuscany (Arezzo, Florence, and Grosseto), in Sardinia (Cagliari, Sassari, 
and Iglesias), in Lombardy (particularly near Bergamo and Brescia), and in 
Piedmont. 

Production in metric tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs., or 1,016 metric 
tons = 1,000 English tons) of metallic ores and other minerals in 1929 was 
as follows : — 


Ores, Ac. 

No. of 
produc- 
tive mines 

Quantity (in 
thousands of 
metric tons) 

Value (in 
thousands 
of Lire) 

No. of 
Workers 

Iron 

22 

715 

46,616 

1,867 

Manganese .... 

10 

17 

2,976 

275 

Copper 

4 

12 

1,215 

115 

Zinc * ^ 

Lead . ... J 

09 

[ 279 

126,736 

1 12,206 

Gold 

12 

6 

771 

213 

Antimony .... 

6 

2 

877 

141 

Mercury .... 

18 

240 

91.420 

2.431 
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Ores, «&c. 

No. of 
produc- 

Quantity (in 
thousands of 

Value (In 
thousands 

No. of 
Workers 


tivc mines 

metric tons) 

of Lire) 

Iron and cupreous pyrites . 

18 

665 

76,243 

3,S93 

Mineral fuel 

68 

1,013 

56,768 

6,089 

Sulphur ore .... 
Asphaltic and bituminous 

212 

2,172 

124,862 

11,699 

substances 

i 18 

220 

16,082 

1,538 

749 

Boric acid .... 

9 

5 

11,496 

Totals (including graphite. 





petroleum and other 
minerals) . 

801 

17,060 

686,013 

60,963 


In 1929 the 9,749 quarries in activity employed 62,141 persons, the 
output of building and decorative stone being valued at 549,269,790 lire 

IV. Manufactures, 

The Italian industrial census of October 15, 1927, showed that there 
were 732,109 industrial establishments in the country, having 4,005,812 
employees (1,009,883 women) Of the total factories, 692,313 employed 
from 1 to 10 persons; 34,951 from 11 to 100 persons; 4,150 from 101 to 
600 persons ; and 695 over 500. 

The cotton industry is the largest and most important (10,406 factories 
with 642,654 employees). Number of spindles in 1928, 5,300,000. Silk 
culture, while flourishing most extensively in Lombardy, Piedmont and 
Venetia, is carried on all over Italy. Production of cocoons in thousand 
quintals:— 1925, 406; 1926, 413; 1927, 507; 1928, 525; 1929, 533. 

The manufacture of sugar is growdng in importance. Sugar output (in 
metric tons) in 1904-5, 74,831 ; 1913-14, 269,946 ; 1926-27, 280,907; 
1927-28, 254,954 ; 1928-29, 353,458. The manufacture of cheese is also an 
important industry. The production in 1925 was estimated at 2,500,000 
quintals. 


Commerce. 

The following table shows value of Italy's special foreign trade for five 
years (in millions of paper lire), excluding precious metals : — 


j 

Year 

1 

1920 

1027 

1928 

1929 

1930* 

Imports . 

25,878'9 

20,375 0 

21,920*4 

21,300*0 

17,351 0 

Exports . 

18,664*5 

16,634 0 

14,559*0 

i 

14,889*0 

12,118*8 


1 ProvLsional. 


The value in lire of the leading imports and exports for 2 years was as 
follows 
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Items 


Live animals . . . . 

Meat, broth, soup, eggs . 
Milk, cheese products . 

Fish products . , . . 

Colonial produce, sugar 
Cereals, vegetables, roots, and 
their alimentary derivatives 
Vegetables and fruit 

Drinks 

Salt and tobacco 
Seeds and fruits, oils and their 
products 

Animal and vegetable oils and 
fats, wax .... 
Hemp, linen, jute, and other 
veeetable * fibres, except 

cotton 

Cotton 

Wool, hair .... 
Silk and artificial silk 
Clothing, white material, and 
other sewn goods not in- 
cluded in other categories . 

Minerals 

Oast iron, iron and steel 
Copper and its derivatives . 
Other common metals and de- 
rivatives .... 
Works of common metals not 
Included in other categories 
Machines and apparatus 
Tools and instriinieuts for 
agricultural purposes . 
Scientific instruments and 
watches .... 
Arms and ammunition . 

Vehicles 

Stones, earths, and minerals . 
Building products and cetueiit 
Earthenware products . 

Olafs and crystal . 

Reinforced concrete, graphite, 
and mica .... 
Wood and cork 
Straw and other weaving 
material .... 

Inlaying material . 

Mineral oils, oils of resin and 
tar, tyres and resin 
Essential oils, perfumery, 
soap, and candles 
Inorganic chemical products . 
Feitilizers .... 

Organic chemical products . 
M^iemesand phannaccutical 
products .... 
Tanning and dyeing materials, 
colours and varnishes . 

Skins and furs 
Elastic and gutta-percha 
Paiier and cardboard 
Musical instruments 
Precious stones, silver, quick 
silver, and works made out 
of precious stones 


Imports (in thousand Lire) 


192S 

1929 

406,057 

389,702 

92,969 

404,473 

bC8,794 

486,640 

423,210 

103,677 

416,458 

521,875 

3,941,077 

74,477 

28,366 

101,935 

2,547,569 

58,305 

82,607 

146,603 

614,325 

679,215 

398,924 

298,870 

326,949 

2,513,741 

1,624,883 

487,962 

346,897 

2,528,078 

1,592,029 

454,214 

59,776 

63,097 

825,096 

651,218 

71,287 

76,529 

989,001 

485,907 

258,928 

277,727 

20,061 

794,687 

26,327 

964,874 

56,868 

62,604 

202,098 
7,919 
170,307 
1,336,937 
22,2.37 
58,200 
91,372 I 

335 040 
11,197 
201,997 
1,754,994 
23,228 
60,136 
92,512 

83,931 

786,437 

34 672 
840,350 

19,012 

63,941 

19,622 

76,363 

908,285 

962,283 

51,437 

148,755 

176,373 

97,928 

52,202 

139,966 

189,043 

101,846 

69,421 

61,891 

181,609 

1,127,698 

212,483 

846,390 

60,629 

196,723 

987,292 

227,518 

895,227 

47,788 

435,213 

471,188 


Exports (ill thousand Lire) 


1928 

1929 

19,771 

196,885 

483,868 

42,544 

50,769 

20,148 

179,025 

406,365 

44,560 

67,723 

572,615 

1,608,271 

811,288 

77,378 

591,789 

1,180,584 

297,857 

85,344 

136,182 

130,140 

66,570 

190,421 

588,680 

1,892,900 

741,447 

2,991,008 

569,773 

1,885,588 

769,892 

3,033,314 

121,169 

115,865 

67,704 

23,364 

162,550 

119,340 

85,193 

21,984 

141,750 

56,844 

1,481 

221,023 

1,949 

265,629 

8,661 

9,241 

23,472 
65,272 
538,66 1 
459,571 
10,550 
16,863 
42,005 

23,778 

71,515 

507,058 

461,119 

17,638 

23,801 

40,644 

26,811 

129,551 

27,287 

139,166 

83,401 

12,709 

34,776 

16,499 

29,878 

46,166 

149,136 

68,235 

29,363 

172,257 

163,873 

67,910 

25,616 

180,598 

74,137 

74,229 

03,855 

604,950 

258,187 

115,003 

23,176 

89,046 

452,092 

263,794 

129,778 

17,911 

228,385 

258,984 
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1 Imports (in thousand Liie) 

Exports (in thousand Lire) 

Items 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Fashion objects, shoes, and 





personal effects not included 

72,004 




in other categories 

81,937 

552,249 

602,580 

Toys and brushes . 

109,350 

90,050 

31,435 

34,991 

Vegetable inatenals not in- 

cluded in other categories . 

195,470 

140,136 

133,043 

116,660 

Animal materials not included 

in other categories 

23,7-2.3 

23,864 

22,073 

18,668 

Miscellaneous .... 

128,345 

131,444 

131,552 

127,275 

Total, all items 

21,020,429 

21,300,021 

14,559,038 

14,888,840 

Gold and silver 

01,837 

236,278 

1,086 

1,037 

Grand total 

1 

21,082,266 

21,636,299 

14,560,119 

14,880,877 


The following table shows the ten countries with which the principal 
commercial relations were maintained by Italy in 1928 and 1929 : — 


Countries 

Imports into 
Italy (1928) 

Exports from 
Italy (1928) 

Imports into 
Italy (1929) 

Exports from 
Italy (1929) 

Austria . 

1,000 Lire 
463,864 

1,000 Lire 
434,268 

1,000 Lire 
482,842 

1,000 Lire 
426,721 

Czechoslovakia 

318,768 

172,107 

269,645 

162,772 

France , 

2,060,267 

1,361,839 

2,044,888 

1,303,205 

Germany , 

2,200,091 

1,854,579 

2,674,516 

1,776,888 

Great Britain . 

1.794,631 

1,424,638 

2,030,581 

1,450,550 

India 

1,137,428 

520,112 

1,160,602 

424,730 

Yugoslavia 

534,157 

303,869 

637,834 

267,302 

Switzerland 

546,290 

987,553 

540.238 

1,058,624 

United States . 

4,011,245 ! 

1,520,837 

8,560,057 

1,714,092 

Argentine IlepuMi' . 

1,009,178 

981,381 

1,510,157 

982,034 


The principal articles of import into Great Britain from Italy, and British 
exports to Italy (according to the Board of Trade returns) in 2 years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 

1928 

1929 

Exports to Italy 

1928 

1929 

Almonds .... 

£ 

158,306 

£ 

473,742 

Coal 

£ 

6,807,889 

£ 

5,989,823 

llaw silk .... 

223,226 

211,760 

Iron and Steel . . . 

927,240 

1,035,827 

Canned vegetables . 

607,811 

785,080 

Machinery . . . 

1,110,742 

1,408,875 

Lemons 

949,664 

1,057,222 

Copper Sulphate . . 

261.983 

238,079 

Silk manufactures . 

1,708,826 

1,175,890 

Woollen goods . . 

857,900 

900,779 

Rayon manufactures 

454,304 

829,665 

Cottons 

469.008 

447,686 

Motor vehicles 

322,853 

258,476 

Cotton yarns . . . 

211,097 

1 238,436 


Total trade between Italy and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years (in thousands of pounds sterling) : — 


- 1 

1926 

1 1927 

1928 

1929 1 

1930 

Imports from Italy to United Kingdom . 
Exports to Italy firom United Kingdom . 

£ 

16,783 

10,600 

1 ^ 

I 16,776 I 
13,488 

£ 

15,766 

14,353 

£ 1 
16,800 I 

16,000 

£ 

! 16,005 

1 18,632 
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Navigation and Shipping. 

On December 31, 1929, the mercantile marine consisted of 2,692 sailing 
vessels, of 168,202 gross tons (of which 400 were provided also with 
motors); 1,396 steamships of 3,212,302 gross tons; of which 152 motor 
vessels of 439,682 gross tons. 

In 1929 the vessels entered and cleared at Italian ports were as follows : — 



Entered Italian Ports 

Cleared from Italian Ports 


Vessels 

Tonnage in 
1,000 Tons 

Goods in 
1,000 Tuns 

Vessels 

Tonnage in 
1,000 Tons 

Goods in 
1,000 Tons 

Italian 

Foreign 

‘J38,993 

9,386 

60,805 

16,367 

17,616 

10,970 

239,1 IH 
8,381 

60,736 

16,379 

7,791 

1,744 

Total 

248,379 

77,172 

28,606 

247,494 ’ 

77,115 

9,535 


Movement of vessels in 1929 at the principal Italian ports 



No. of 
Vessels 

Tonnage 
m 1,000 

Goods 

Goods 


entered 

Tons entered 

Entered 

Cleared 

Genoa 

5,415 

10,103 

6,831 

1,098 

Leghorn . 

3,593 

3,467 

1,679 

43b 

Naples 

9,328 

9,777 

1,694 1 

435 

Messina 

3,017 I 

1,918 

387 I 

109 

Catania 

2,638 

! 1,900 

479 

177 

Palerao , 

3,333 

2,989 

641 

151 

Venice 

3,956 

4,185 

2,586 

423 

Trieste 

15,871 

5,121 

2,241 

876 

Fiuine 

6,273 

2,462 

523 

386 


Internal Communications. 

I. Railways. 

Railway history in Italy began in 1839, wdth a short line between 
Naples and Portici (5 miles). Length of railways (December 31, 1929), 21,872 
km., of which 16,749 km. were State railways. Receipts from State rail- 
ways in 1929-30, 4,839,000,000 lire ; expenditure, 4,747,000,000 lire. 

The Government proposes to electrify nearly 4,000 miles of State railways. 
Already electrified, 1,626 km. 

The total length of national roads in Italy (June 30, 1930) was 20,623 
kilometres (125,626 miles), covering an area of 111,601,000 square metres. 

II. Aviation. 


The statistics of aviation for 8 years were as follows : — 


- 

1927 

1928 

1920 

Length of air lines (km.) . 

4,664 

8,614 

14,689 

Distance flown (km ) . . . 

1,327,656 

1,991,809 

3,008,966 

Passengers (No.) . 

9,757 

15,629 

1 25,034 

Parcels (kg.) ... 

37,488 

60,608 

1 135,382 

Letters and newspapers (kg.) 

6,699 

21,294 

1 64,253 

Baggage (kg ) .... . 

1 102,332 

107,639 

1 322,110 

Goods (kg.) .... 

i ““ 

— 

184,815 
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III. Posts and Teleokaphs. 

In the year 1929 (June 30) there were 10,817 post offices. In the postal 
correspondence (1928-29), 2,172,985,000 pieces, including insured and 
registered pieces, were dealt with at ordinary rates. 

On June 30, 1929, the telegraph lines had a length of 65,812 km., and the 
wires 521,838 km. There were 9,856 telegraph offices, of which 7,881 were 
State offices and 2,005 railway offices. In 1928-29, 28,928,292 private tele- 
grams were sent inland ; and 2,632,471 private international telegrams. 

The telephone service in 1927-28 (.June 30) had 198,584 subscribers. There 
were 826 urban systems, and also 3,016 inter-urban systems. Total number of 
conversations in the year, 21,202,000 (excluding international conversations). 

During the year 1928-29 the inaritiino radio-telegraphic service, with its 
20 coast stations, transmitted and received 688,887 words, while local con- 
tinental radio stations despatched and received 917,622 messages of over 15 
million words. 

Banking and Currency. 


state notes and bank notes in circulation in lire (December 31) : — 


- 

1925 

1 1926 

1927 

1928 j 

1929 

state notes . 
Bank notes . 

2,100,000,000 
19,349,682,850 ! 

1,792,919,000 

18,340,114,671 

782,728,000 

17,992,193,921 

161,000,000 

17,295,400,000 

80,000,000 

16,774,337,000 


The total coinage in circulation at the end of January, 1931, was : silver, 
1,635,142,000 lire ; nickel, 448,907,864 lire ; bronze, 52,308,806 lire ; total, 
2,136,358,670 lire. 


The value of the money coined in each year : — 



Gold j 

Sliver 

1 Nickel 

Bronze 

Total 

i 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1901-24 

1 6,137,480 

123,991,752 

163,887,800 

31,667,548 

825,584,680 

1925 

I 886,680 1 

— 

12,442,000 

1,590,900 

1 14.919,680 

1926 

7,200 , 

— 

3500 

— 

i 7,550,000 

1927 

5,400 1 

982,806,540 

70-0 

— 

i 982,812,010 

1928 

— i 

236,518.460 

i 35-0 

— 

' 220,518,495 

1929 

— ! 

287,016,000 

35-0 

— 

237,016,035 


On January 31, 1931, the paper currency amounted to 15,212,276,500 lire. 
There is no national bank in Italy. According to the law of May 6, 1926, 
there is only one bank of issue, the Banca dTtalia. Assets and liabilities of 
this bank on January 31, 1931 : — 


- 

Assets 

! 

LiabUities 

Gold and Silver . 

Bills .... 
Advances 

Public deposits . 

Lire 

5,298,787,265 

3,860,287.603 

1,178,109,733 

29,098,045,829 

i 

1 Capital and reserves 

Notes in circulation 
i Accounts current (public) 

1 ,, ,, (private) 

|i Sundries .... 

Lire 

632,600,000 

15,212,276,500 

851,630,776 

1,809,002,170 

804,217,743 


On December 31, 1929, there were 876 joint-stock banks with deposits 
amounting to 8,946,000,000 lire, and 432 co-operative banks with deposits 
of 6,174,000,000 lire. At the same date the capital and reserves of these 
808 leading banks were 4,381,000,000 lire. 

Deposits in the savings-banks on December 31, 1929, were as follows: 
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Post Office savings banks, 11,777,841 thousands of lire ; ordinary savings 
banks, 16,459,406 thousands of lire. 

By a decree of April 29, 1923, life assurance business is carried on only 
by the National Insurance Institute and by other institutions, national and 
foreign, authorised by the Government. Branches of the National Institute 
of Insurance have been established in every Province of Italy, 2,386 branches 
in all. The insurance effected by the Institute in 1929, 980,041 contracts 
in force, to the value of 10,725,661 lire. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Lira of 100 Centesimi ; intrinsic value, 25 *224 to IZ. sterling. On 
December 22, 1927, the paper lira was stabilized at 92 ’46 to £ sterling, 19 to 
the dollar, and 366 for 100 gold lire The lira contains 0 '079191 grammes 
of gold. 

The coin in circulation consists of gold 20-lire, 50-lire and 100-lire 
pieces ; of silver, 5-lire, 10-lire, and 20-lire pieces ; nickel, 20-cent, 
50 cent, 1-lire, and 2-lire pieces ; and bronze 5 and 10- cent pieces. Nickel 
coin is being substituted for bronze to a large amount. Bank notes of 50, 
100, 5C0 and 1,000 lire are in circulation, and, in accordance with the decree 
of December 22, 1927, are convertible into gold or monies of countries with 
a gold basis. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Italy in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, — Antonio Chiaranionte 
Bordonaro, G.B.E. 

Counsellor of the Embassy. — Francesco Giorgio Manieli. 

First Nobile Don Renato Prunas Barra go 

Second Secretary. — Pasquale Janelli. 

Third Secretaries. — Baron Giovanni Scola Camerini and Nobile Giulio 
del Balzo dei Duchi di Presenzano 

AttacJU. — Gaetano Defacci Negrati. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. Adolfo Infante, D.S.O. 

Naval Attache. — Captain Count Ettore Somniati di Mombello. 

Air Attache — Lt.-Col. Pier Francesco Bitossi. 

Special AttacM. — Commendatore Palliccia, O.B. E., M C. 

Commercial Counsellor. — Giovanni- Battista Ceccato. 

Chancellor. — Giuseppe L. de Grossi 

Consul-General in London, — Nob. Alessandro de Probizer. 

There are also Consular representatives at Dublin (C.), Glasgow (C.G.), 
Liverpool (C.G.), &c. 

2. Of Great Britain in Italy. 

Ambassador Ex. and Plen.—PiX. Hon. Sir R. W. Graham, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., C.B., appointed November 25, 1921. 

Counsellor. — Francis Darcy Qodolphin Osborne. 

Secretaries.— 1. A. K. Patrick, H. L Farquhar, M.C., and B. E. F. Gage. 

Commercial Secretaries. — U. H. Muloch and W. F. Vaugham Scott. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. R. B. Ramsay, 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. H. R. G. Stevens, D.S.O. 

Air AtlachL — Group Captain C. R. S, Bradley, O.B.E. 

Consuls-General. — G A. Fisher (at Naples), E. W. P. Thurstan, C.M.G. 
(at Genoa), and A. C. Charlton (at Milan) 

There are also Consular representatives at Brindisi, Cagliari, Florence 
Venice, Bologna, Leghorn, Messina, Palermo, Romo, Spezia, Trieste, Turin, 
and other towns. 
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FOEEIGN DEPENDENCIES. 

Colony of Eritrea. 

Tlio dominion of Italy on the coast of the Red Sea extends from 
Cape KavSar (IS® 2' N.) to Cape Dumeirah on the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb 
(12° 30' N.). The length of coast is about 670 miles. The total area is 
45,754 square miles, and the whole population is estimated at 402,793, 
exclusive of 4,681 Europeans, of whom 4,283 are Italian (exclusive of 
the military forces) and 398 of other nationalities. Massawah has (1923) 
12,275 inhabitants, of whom 350 are European, mainly Italian. The seat of 
the Government is Asmara, a modem town 7,765 feet above the sea-level, 
with 18,500 inhabitants (3,500 European). The religions of the native 
population arc the Christian (Coptic rite) and the Mohammedan. There are 
some Roman Catholics and a few Pagans. 'I'lie principal languages of 
Eritrea are Tigry and Tigr4, two languages originating from the ancient 
Ghehz, the Kthiopean language, which is the ecclesiastical language of the 
Eritrean Christians. Tigry is spoken by the Abyssinian stock and Tigre in 
the North, in Massawah and district, and is understood to a certain extent 
in the whole of Eritrea. Other languages are spoken in the plateau, and 
Arabic in the lowlands and ports. 

The Italian posse.ssions on the Red Sea are constituted as the Colony of 
Eritrea, with the management of its own finances and an autonomous 
administration in 7 commissariats, as follows : — 


Commissariat 

Area in 
square miles 

Total Native 
Population 
(Census 1921) 

! Capital 


Hamasien 

Accliele Guzai .... 
Serae 

1,165 

3,505 

3,317 

60,234 

62.109 

69,311 

Asmara 
' Adi Caleb 

' Adi Ugn 


Barca, Gasc and Setit 

Cheren 

18,299 

8,836 

85,506 

7.3,737 

J Agordat 

1 Cheren 


Massawah 

* 5,109 

47,910 

1 Massawah 


Assab 1 

! 5,523 

3,926 

j Assab 



45,754 

402,798 

i 



From August 1, 1929, the Commissariats of Hamasien, Acchelo Guzai 
and Serae were united into the single Regional Commissariat of the Uplands, 
with Asmara as the capital ; and tlie Commissariats of Barca, Gasc and Setit 
and of Cheren into the Regional Commissariat of Western Lowlands, with 
the capital at Agordat. The Regional Commissariat of Massawah, with 
somewhat modified boundaries, has changed its name to that of Regional 
Commissariat of Eastern Lowlands with tlie capital at Massawah as before. 
The Commissariat of A.ssab has been changed to the seat of the Southern 
Dancalia, with cayiital at Assab. 

Military force (1928) : 200 commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
and about 4,000 native troops, exclusive of the police force of the colony. 

In the Italian dependencies the central government is represented by a civil 
governor, who is nominated by the King and is under the direction of the 
Minister for the Colonies. 

Governor , — Riccardo Astuto dei Duchi di Lucche.si. 


L r. 2 
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For the financial year 1930-.31 the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
of Eritrea are estimated at : Colonial revenue, 68,161,980 lire ; State contri- 
butions, 26,200,000 lire ; expenditure, civil administration, 40,754,730 lire ; 
military, 17,456,250 lire. 

For climatic and agricultural purposes the country must be divided into 
two zones, the lowlands along the sea coasts and the plains, where the 
climate is tropical and the rains fall in winter ; and the uplands, where 
the climate is cool, and sometimes cold, and the rains fall in summer. 
Both in the lowlands and the uplands the annual rain is sufficient for the 
successful raising of the crops. Irrigation works are being carried on m the 
lower zone in order to facilitate intensive production by Italian farmers. 
Pasture is abundant, and the pastoral population is partly nomadic. Pearl- 
fishing is carried on at Massawah and the Dahlak archipelago to the value of 
1,234,900 lire for pearls and 3,766,044 lire for mother-of-pearl, and 4,415,089 
lire for trocus (1928). A very promising trade is being carried out in palm 
nuts. There are gold mines worked successfully in several localities of 
Hamasien. 

At Massawah the imports by sea, the exports, and the tonnage entered 
were as follows : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports . Lire 

Exports . ,, 

Tonnage entd. Tons 
(Steamships only) 

203,453.476 

119,462,517 

482,690 

171,789.645 

97,862,451 

621,037 

201,360,446 
80,196,371 ! 
688,867 

1 

195,627,391 

93,712,746 

600,960 

207,503,799 

72,499,008 

697,631 


Through the land frontier the imports in 1929 amounted to 44,054,163 
lire, and the exports to 32,411,473 lire. 

There are 75 miles of railway from Massawah to Asmara, 65 miles from 
Asmara to Cheren, and 53 miles from Cheren to Agordat. The line from 
Agordat to Tesscnei, under construction, has i cached a point 65 miles 
from Agordat. There are monthly sailings between Massawah and Genoa 
and Massawah and Trieste, and weekly sailings for Egypt, and frequent 
sailings for the Far East. There are 15 post-offices. There is a telegraph 
line ot 416 miles in length with 14 public offices. There are 1,023 miles of 
telephone lines with 9 public offices. Wireless telegraph stations have 
been opened at Massawah, Assab, Asmara, and Marsa Fatma Eri. They 
communicate with the radiotelegraphic system of Italian Somaliland and 
also with Italy (St. Paolo of Rome). There is thus thorough wireless 
communication between Italy and -Italian Somaliland, via Ma.ssawah. 

The legal currency consists of Italian coins and Maria Theresa dollars. 
The Italian mint in 1918 issued a new silver coin, the Tallero (Vltalia^ 
the weight of which is 28*0668 grammes, ’836 fine. 

Italian Somaliland. 

The Colony of Italian Somaliland has an area of about 190,000 sq. miles 
and a population of about 1,200,000 (1,000 Italians). It extends along 
the east coast of Africa from British Somaliland to Dik’s Head in Kenya 
Colony. Tho inland boundaries are determined under the Treaty of May 6, 
1908, between Italy and Abyssinia, by a line (only partially demarcated) from 
the confluence of the Ganale with the Daua, thence to Bender Ziada (45th 
parallel) on the Gulf of Aden following an irregular line which runs at a 
mean distance of 180 miles from the coast through Jet, Ato, El Gorum, Bur 
Lelmis, Bur Gumburn, Bur Burdubo, and Bur Galambaladi to Bender Ziada. 
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As a result of the Treaty of 1915 and the Colonial rearrangements consequent 
on the war, Britain has ceded Italy territories on the right bank of the 
Juba with the port of Kismayu (Chisimaio). This district is incorporated in 
Somalia and forms one of its provinces. It has an area of 35,000 sq. miles and 
an estimated population of 100,000. [See map in The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1925.] 

Italian Somaliland comprises (I.) The territories of Northern Somalia, 
viz. — (1) The territory of the Mijertins, from Bender Ziade, the most 
northerly point belonging to Italy on the Gulf of Aden, to Cape Gaba on the 
Indian Ocean (8® 13' N. lat.) ; (2) the territory of the Nogal, from Cape 
Gaba to Cape Garad (6® 47' N. lat.), formerly occupied by the Mad Mullah ; 
(3) the territory of Obbia, from Cape Garad to the northern boundary of 
the colony of Bonadir, determined by a line which ends at the sea near the 
wells of El Gabobo (about 4® 30' N. lat.). (II.) Southern Somalia, formerly 
called *Benadir,’ which extends from 4® 80' N. lat. to Ras Chiaraboni (Dik’s 
Head). Mogadiscio (population 28,000, of whom 800 are Europeans), capital 
of the Colony, with its territory, has been placed under the direct dependence 
of the Governor. 

The principal occupations of the people are cattle-rearing and agriculture. 
In Southern Somaliland the whole country near the banka of the Webi Shebele 
and the Juba is inhabited and cultivated by the natives, and in the district 
of Merca-Genale and in that of Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi there are Italian 
plantations with a cultivated area of some 70,000 acres. In Northern Somali- 
land agriculture is almost unknown ; the Mijertins rear camels and sheep. 
Exports (1929) were 49,980,699 lire ; imports, 143,906,528 lire. Imports are 
cottons, sugar, rice, tea, coffee, iron, machinery, timber ; exports sesame 
oil, gum, hides, butter, cotton and cotton-seed oil, resin, kapok and ivory. 
In 1929 there were 71 miles of railway open to traffic. In 1928 exports to 
U.K, amounted to 26,855Z. and imports from U.K. 25,413?. Length of roads 
1,500 miles ; steamship service on the Juba River from Kismayu to Bardera. 
In 1929, 1,217 ships entered and 1,191 cleared the ports of the colony. 
Military force (1927), 200 (Italian) officers and 10,000 (coloured) men. A 
detachment of the Flying Corps has recently been added. 

Governor . — De Guido Gorni (1928). 

The budget of Italian Somaliland for the year 1930-31 is as follows : 
Revenue proper of the colony, 23,500,000 lire ; State contribution, 56,500,000 
lire; total, 800,000,000 lire. Civil expenditure, 45,895,000 lire; military, 
20,898,000 lire ; extraordinary expenditure, 13,200,000 lire ; total, 79,993,000 
lire. 

Twenty- nine wireless telegraph stations are working in the Colony. The 
wireless station at Afgoi communicates directly with Italy. 

There are in the Colony 6 principal post offices (Mogadiscio, Merca, Brava, 
Khismayu, Baidoa, and Mahaddei), and 24 local post offices. A railway 
runs from Mogadiscio to Afgoi Adalei Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi (70*23) 
miles. 

The currency is the Italian lira (silver coins and currency notes issued 
by the Banca d’ltalia). 

Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 

(Libia Italiana.) 

Governor [with Headquarters in Tripolitania), — Marshall Vieiro Badoglio 
(appointed December, 1928). 

Vice>Governor {and Lieutenant Governor of Cyrenaica ). — General Graziani 
(appointed March, 1930). 
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Italian Libia lies along the north coast of Africa between Tunis on the 
west and Egypt on the east, in longitude from about O'* to 25° east. The 
extreme northerly point of Libia is at about the parallel of latitude 33° north. 
The territory in effective occupation was greatly extended southwards early 
in 1&28 ; and by the occupation and linking up of the oases of Gialo, 
Augila, Maiada, Zella and Socna, and the linking of Gialo to Jaraboob, the 
temporary southern frontier was pushed to, or south of the 29th parallel 
According to an arrangement with France (September 12, 1919) as a result of 
the Treaty of 1915, the western frontier extends in a curve from west of 
Ghadames to south of Turamo including Ghat. On the Egyptian frontier 
Italy has obtained Jaraboob from Britain. 

Tripoli fell under Turkish domination in the sixteenth century, and 
though, in 1714, the Arab population secured some measure of indepen- 
dence, the country was in 1835 proclaimed a Turkish vilayet. In September, 
1911, a quarrel broke out between Turkey and Italy, and the latter 
occupied Tripoli and established an army there. On November 5, 1911, 
a decree was issued annexing Tripoli, and on February 23, 1912, the Italian 
Chamber passed the Bill which ratified the decree of annexation. The war, 
nevertheless, continued until October 18, 1912, when the Treaty of Ouchy 
was signed, by w'hich the sovereignty of Italy in Tripoli was established. 
This has been recognised by the Great Powers. 

For administrative and military purposes the country is divided into 
two districts, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, with their respective capitals at 
Tripoli and Bengazi. 

TRIPOLITANIA. 

Aroa and Population.— The area of the territory is estimated at about 

900.000 square kilometres. According to a census taken on December 1, 1921, 
there were about 550,000 natives and 20,716 Europeans (18,093 Italians). It 
IS estimated that of the total population, 203,000 are Arabs, 135,000 Berbers, 

172.000 Arab-Berbers, and about 40,000 Jews. Of the Mussulman population 
the negroes of various races form about 35 percent. Arabic is more generally 
spoken than written, and both Italian and Arabic are the official languages. 
The principal towns of Tripolitania are on the coast : Tripoli with aVout 60,000 
inhabitants, Misurata with 14,000, and Homs with 5,000 ; other impoitant 
centres are at Azizia, Zuara, and Zavia on the west coast, Sirte on the east 
coast, and Garian, Jefren, Giado, and Nalut on the highland. Inland are 
the caravan halting places, Ghadames, Sinauen, Mizda, Murzuk, and Ghat. 

Justice*— lu both districts justice, in so far as personal status or family 
or succession matters are concerned, is administered by Mahommedan or 
rabbinic tribunals for native Mahommedans or Jews according to their own 
religious law, and by regional tribunals according to Italian law in civil and 
commercial matters, whether the parties concerned be Italians, strangers or 
natives, except for special concessions made by the Colonial Judiciary to 
native mentality. Criminal cases are tried by the regional tribunals with 
the assistance of two assessors, chosen from the citizens of the best class, 
who with the President (a professional magistrate) foim the Judicial College. 
One of the assessors must be a Mussulman or a Jew, according to the religion 
of the accused, but the judges of the metropolitan citizens are all Italians. 
More serious penal cases are tried bv the Court of Assize, consisting of the 
President of the Court of Appeal with four assessors, two of whom must be 
Mahommedans or Jews, according to the religion of the accused. Appeals in 
both the districts, whether in civil or in criminal cases, are heard by the 
Court pf Appeal for Libia, which was instituted in December* 1912, with 
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its seat at Tripoli. There is a final appeal to the Supreme Court of Cassation 
at Rome. Disputes as to titles to land (which have to be inscribed in the 
I..and Registry) are tried in the first instance by the Land Registry Office, 
from winch there is an appeal to the Regional Tribunal composed of a judge 
and four assessors, and finally to the Court of Appeal of Libya. 

Finance. — For the financial year 1930-31 the revenue and expenditure 
were estimated at: Revenue proper of the colony, 86,000,000 lire; State 
contrilmtion, 205,900,000 lire ; civil expenditure, 112,621,000 lire; military 
expenditure, 178,667,000 lire. 

• 

Defence. — The military force in Tripolitania consists of a corps of 
Colonial troops numbering 560 officers, 620 non-commissioned officers, and 
18,500 men (13,600 natives and 5,000 Italians). There is an aviation station 
near Tripoli, also a naval command, with its station at Tripoli and a higher 
naval officer at its head. To this are attached some light vessels and tugs, 
stationed in the harbour. 

Production and Industry. — Tripolitania has three zones from the 
coast inland — the Mediterranean, the sub*desert and the desert. The first, 
which covers an aieaof about 17,231 square miles, is the only one properly 
suited for agriculture, and maybe further subdivided into (1) tlio oases along 
the coast, the richest in N. Africa, in which thrive the date-palm, the olive, 
the orange, and all Mediterranean plants ; (2) the steppe district, suitable 
for cereals (barley and wheat) and pasture. This distiict is the one where 
Italian colonLation has chiofiy spread ; it has olive, almond and mulberry 
trees and ricinus plants ; (3) the dunes, which are being gradually afforested 
with acacia, robinia, poplar and pine ; (4) the Jebel (the mountain district, 
Tarhuna, G avian, Fessato), in which thrive the olive, the fig, the vine and 
other fruit trees, and which on the East slopes down to the sea with the 
fertile lulls of Msellata. The sub-desert zone produces the alpha plant, 
from W’hich cellulose is made. The desert zone contains some fertile oases, 
such as those of Ghadamas, Ghat and Fezzan, which produce olives, alpha, 
henna, palms, oranges, grapes and almonds. 

Sponge-fishing and tunny-fishing are of great impoitauce. In 1928, there 
were 6 fisheries working, the number of tunnies caught was 3,285 weighing 
ir-O^OOC kilos compared with 13 fisheries, 8,352 tunnies w'eighing 734,000 
kilos in 1927. Among the other industries the most flourishing is that of 
tobacco and tobacco manufactures, which in the year 1927-28 will provide the 
Colonial Budget with a net profit of about 22,540,000 lire. The exports 
into Cyrcnaica and Italy, of the products of the tobacco manufacture, reached 
in 1927 the sum of 1,830,627 lire. The Mellaha salt-pits yielded 18,000 
tons of the best salt in 1926, nearly the whole of it being exported. Among 
the other products are matting, carpets, leather articles, fabrics embroidered 
with gold and silver, and other articles of value of a local character. 

Commerce. — There is a considerable caravan trade between Tripoli 
and Central Sudan. An important article of trade is ostrich feathers, which 
are brought overland from Central Africa, and exported to Paris and London 
from Tripoli to the value of 40,OOOL to 5O,000L annually. 

The trade of Tripolitania was: Imports, 1927, 246,046,377 lire; 1928, 
256,374,870 lire; exports, 1927, 24,259,201 lire; 1928, 28,393,080 lire. 
In 1930 the exports to the United Kingdom were 47,6307. and the imports 
61,4617. 
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Commuilications.— The principal means of communication inland 
are the caravans which follow long-frequented routes. Tripoli (town) is 
connected by telegraph cable with Malta, and by land lines with Bengardane 
(Tunis). In 1912 an Italian cable was laid between Syracuse and Tripoli. 

Total length of railways, 144 miles. The lines in Tripolitania are * a 
line 73 miles long, along the coast, from Tripoli to Zuara ; one 13 nailes 
long, from Tripoli to Tagiura ; and one 52 miles long, from Tripoli to Azizia, 
Henscir, and El Abiat. There are 1,007 miles of carriage road. 

There are fortnightly steamship sailings from Tripoli to Naples. From 
Tripoli to Syracuse and vice versa there are two steamship sailings every 
week. Malta is always touched. Prom Tripoli along the coast there are 
weekly steamship sailings 

During the year 1929, 601 steamers and 219 sailing vessels entered the 
port of Tripoli, landing 149,344 tons of goods and 26,016 passengers ; while 
598 steamers and 243 sailing vessels left the port embarking 24,271 tons of 
goods and 26,390 passengers. During the same period the post office issued 
post money orders for 115,573,191 lire and paid out money orders amounting 
to 103,278,704 lira. The number of messages despatched was 198,159, and 
those received were 197,095. The railways carried 192,288 passengers and 
170,243 tons of goods. 

Banking and Currency. — The Banca dTtalia, the Banco di Sicilia, 
the Banco di Napoli, the Banco di Roma, the Cassa di Risparmio, the Cassa 
d\ Piccolo Prertito and other banks carry on financial operations. The 
official currency is the Italian, but English pounds and francs are also 
used in commercial transactions. 

There is a British Consul at Tripoli and a Vice-Consul at Homs. 

CYRENAICA. 

Area and Population. — The area of the territory is estimated at 
about 75,340 square miles, and with the hinterland (zone of Cufra) 285,640 
square miles. According to a census taken in 1929, there were 135,000 
Mohammedans, 4,000 Jews and 10,000 Europeans, making a total of 149,000. 
The principal town is Benghazi with 33,794 inhabitants in December, 1929. 

The oasis of Jarabub, on the eastern border of Cyrenaica, was ceded by 
Egypt to Italy, and Italian troops occupied it on February 7, 1926. On the 
other hand, the frontier in the neighbourhood of Solium on the sea was 
rectified in favour of Egypt. 

Justice. — For details as to the Administration of Justice, see above 
under Tripolitania. 

Piuauce. — For the financial year 1930-31 the revenue and expenditure 
of Cyrenaica were estimated at: Revenue proper of the colony, 43,880,000 
lire ; State contribution, 204,700,000 lire ; total, 248,680,000 lire ; civil 
expenditure, 96,905,000 lire ; military expenditure, 150,980,000 lire. 

Defence < — The military force in Cyrenaica consists (1929) of 600 officers 
and 16,000 men (13,000 natives and 3,000 Italians). 

Production and Industry* — Pasturage is abundant and cattle could 
be bred on a vast scale. An impulse will be given to agriculture by the 
establishment of large numbers of Colonists from Italy. This process 
of established large nuclei at various points has already begun, notably at 
Guarscia’, Soluk, Tocra, el-Abiar and Barce. Big concessions of territory 
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have also been p;ranted to single individuals upon a kind of hire-purchase 
basis near Sidi Mahius, es Sleaia,el-Mletania, Tocra and Barce. Bananas are 
grown at Derna, and experimental planting of wine grapes at Guarscia, under 
Government supervision, has given promising results. Barley is the chief food 
of the people. In 1928 the yield in sponge fishing was valued at 50,553 
kilos. There is one tunny fishery near Benghazi ; catch in 1929 was 533 
tons, and of pilchards, 4,750 tons. The development of the valuable salt 
pans of Benghazi is being advanced slowly : in 1929 the yield was 20,000 
tons. 

CODlinerce. — The trade of Cyrenaica was (1929) : Imports, 137,228,280 
lire ; exports, 21,253,975 lire. The principal imports are cotton goods and 
sugar; exports (1929), sponges (8,633,210 lire) ; hides and skins (2,081.120 
lire) ; wool (2,450,345 lire) ; cattle (1928, 2,830,000 lire) ; camels (1928, 
283 in number), and carpets (1928, 261,000 lire). 

CominuilicatioilS, — Good carriage roads join the coastal centres, and 
run from there inland, linking up with the old caravan routes which lead 
through the oases to Darfur, Wadai, and Borker. A steamer calls every 
week at Benghazi from Syracuse. Another steamer calls every two weeks 
from Genoa, Leghorn, Palermo, Tunis and Tripoli at Bengasi and continues 
to Derna and Alexandria (Egypt) In 1912 an Italian cable was laid between 
Syracuse and Benghazi. A railway line 67 miles long runs from Benghazi to 
el-Abiar and on to Barce, and one 35 miles long from Benghazi to Soluch. 
In 1929, 1,003 vessels of 696,752 tons entered, and 1,001 vessels of 667,510 
tons cleared the ports. The length of railway open to traflfic was 170 km. 
(106 miles). The number of passengers was 101,115, and the goods traffic 
35,248 metric tons. 

In Cyrenaica the telegraph lines have a length of about 187 miles (1928). 
In 1928 there were 7 telegraph stations. There is a cable from Benghazi to 
Syracuse, There were in 1928, 24 wireless stations, open to international 
service. In 1926, 30,000 messages were sent. There w^ere in 1926, 12 
telephone exchanges. During the year ending June 30, 1928-29, 75,874 
postal money orders for an amount of 84,222,999 lire were issued and 
22,428 amounting to 65,947,530 lire were received. During the same period 
305,722 messages were despatched and 262,987 received. The railways 
(1927-28) carried 93,664 passengers and 34,702 tons of goods. 

Banking and Currency.— The Banca d’ltaliaand the Banco di Roma 
carry on financial operations. In 1925 theCassa di Risparmio della Cyrenaica 
opened at Benghazi and Derna, and now has branches at Barce, Cirene, 
Derna and Tobruk. 

There is a British Consul at Benghazi. There are also French, Spanish 
and Greek Consuls. 


AEGEAN ISLANDS. 

Italy occupied the Aegean Islands in 1912, during the Tripoli War. 
By the Treaty of Lausanne, which came into force on August 6, 1924, 
Turkey ceded them, with the island of Castelrosso, to Italy in full 
sovereignty. The military regime in the islands lasted from the occupa- 
tion, May 4, 1912, to August 7, 1920. The civil regime was then es- 
tablished, Governors being appointed. The Governor, who is subject to the 
Foreign Office in Rome, is head of the administration ; his authority is 
represented in the smaller islands by the Regent of the Government of Cos 
and five delegates in the islands of Lero, Calimno, Symi, Scarpanto and 
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Castelrosso. The municipalities of the cities of Rhodes and Cos debate 
autonomously the matters within their province. The municipal councils 
of these two cities are appointed by the Governor. The other towns and 
villages are administered by siiidaci and demogerondi elected by the people 
according to ancient customs. 

Governor . — Mario Lago. (Appointed February 1923.) 


Area and Population.— The following are the Italian islands in the 
Aegean with their areas and population in 1929 (Italian names in brackets) : — 


Island 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

1927 

Island 

Area in 
.sq. miles 

Population 

1927 

Rhode« (Rodi) . 

5 j 0 

45,000 

Karchi (Calchi) 

10 

1,300 

Cos (Coo) . 

115 

16,000 

8vnn (Siuii) 

22 

7,000 

Patmos (Patino) . 

12 

2,550 

Astvpalaea 



Lipso (Lisso) 

6 

560 

(Stampalia) , 

36 

1,370 

Kalyninos(Calino) 

37 

24,000 

Karpathos(8car- 



Leios(Lero) 

24 

4,000 

panto) , 

109 

11,500 

Nisvros (Nisiro) , 

15 

8,160 

Casos (Caso) 

23 

1,760 

Tilos (Piscopj) , 

24 

1,160 

Castelrosso 

3 

2,740 


The chief towns are : Rhodes (capital) with more than 25,000 inhabitants ; 
Calimno, 20,000 ; Cos, 7,495 ; Symi, 7,000. 


Justice* — The .special judiciary of the Aegean Islands includes (1) the 
Department of Judicial Services, under which are all the judicial offices of 
the possession *, (2) the Tribunal of Second Instance (appeal) ; (3) the Assize 
Court ; (4) a Civil and Penal Tribunal of First Instance at Rhodes, with 
jurisdiction over the islands of Calclios, Symi, Piscopi, Scarpanto, Caso and 
Castelrosso ; (5) a Civil and Penal Tribunal of First Instance at Cos, with 
jurisdiction over call the other islands. The magistrates are metropolitans. 
Special Ecclesiastical and Mixed Tribunals which exert authority in matters 
of personal status also operate for the Orthodox, Moslems, and Jews, and 
Mixed Tribunals of Appeal. These special tribunals apply the provisions of 
Byzantine, Koranic and Talmudic law. 

Finance. — The State contribution is 3,000,000 lire on a budget of 
35,000,000 lire (1930). 

Education* — Theie are Government schools for boys and girls, both 
elementary and secondaiy, and practical .agricultural school, commercial 
school of first and second degree, and a normal school ; and private scliools, 
both elementary and secondary, for the various communities. 

Defence* — The Aegean Islands are garrisoned by an infantry regiment 
of two battalions, one stationed at Rhodes and the other at Cos. These 
battalions send detachments to the smaller islands. The Royal Navy has 
a station at Rhodes, to which arc attached the units scattered over the 
Aegean and the naval base of Porto Lago in Leros. The police and passport 
service is in the hands of the Carabinieri (one company). The Customs 
services are carried out by the Finance Guard (one company). 

Agriculture, Commerce and Navigation.— The agriculture of the 
islands of Rhodes and Cos is highly developed. These islands are famous 
for the cultivation of the very famous table grapes, other white and black 
grape.?. Olives, tobacco and vegetables are also cultivated. The market to 
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which the greater part of the exports is directed is Egypt, which is connected 
with Rhodes by speedy steamship hues. Rhodes is developing a considerable 
tourist traffic, partly dependent on the thermal springs at Calitea. Sponge 
fishing IS of gieat importance in the islands of Calimno, Symi and Castelrosso. 
The transit and intor-island commerce gives rise to a brisk harbour movement 
of sailing vessels and small steamers, which serve the neighbouting islands. 
This traffic is heightened by the peculiar geographical situation ot Rhodes. 
The countries which import manufactures and food-stuffs are principally 
Italy, Egypt and Turkey. The trade of Aegean Islands was (1929) ; Imports, 
76,200,000 lire ; exports, 16,240,000 liie. There are no railways, but there 
exist about 200 miles of good roads. 

CoiXimUllicatioUS. — Every week a steamship sails from Brindisi and 
from Alexandria to Rhodes and vice versa. The means of communications 
are assured by steamsliips and motorships of the Lloyd Triestino, Puglia, 
San Marco, Sitmar, Messageiies Maritimes and many other steamship 
companies which touch at Italian ports of the Tyrrenean and Adriatic Seas 
and the Pineus, Smyrna, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 

There are in Rhodes almost 200 miles of good roads and there are telegraph 
lines (cable and wireless) and automatic telephones in each Island. 

Banking and Currency. — The Banco dTtalia, the Banco di Roma, the 
Banco di Sicilia and other banks carry on financial operations. 

There is a British Consul at Rhodes. 


Concession of Tientsin* — The Italian concession of Tientsin, under 
the agreement with China of June 7, 1902, lies on the left bank of the Hai-Ho 
and has an area of about half a square kilometre with a population of 5,148 
(Chmese, 4,675 ; Italians, 60 ; other Europeans, 413) in 1925. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Italy. 

1. Official Publications. 

The Annuario Statistico Itahano (Annual) and Bolletino inensile di Statistica 
(Montlilv), i8.sued by the Istituto CeUtrale di Statistica, gives statistical information 
about Italy and her Colonies. 

The publications of the various Departments of Government ; Agriculture ; Public 
Works; Treasury; Finance; War; Marine; Aeronautics; Interior; Public Instruction ; 
Justice; Foreign Affairs ; Communications; Corporatious ; Colonies. 

Census publications are issued by the Isututo Centialo di Statistica. 

2. Non-Official Publications. — Italy, 

Touring Club Italiano. Milan. Publishes reliable guide books to Italy; sheet road 
maps and automobile maps. 

Encicloi)edia Italiaua. Rome, 1925 (in progress). 

L' Annuario Qeneiale d' Italia. Rome. Annual. 

Annuarto statistico delle Citta’ itaiiane Annual. Florence (1st issue 1909). 

L’Economia Italiana, nel suo divenire durante Tultiino venticmquennio e nelle sue 
condizione attuali. 2 vols Milan, 1921. 

Allen (H. W.), Italy from End to End. London, 1927. 

Baedeker's Northern Italy, including Ravenna, FJorence, and Pisa, 16th ed., London, 
1930 ; Rome and Central Italy, 16th ed., 1930 ; Southern Italy and Sicily, with Excursions 
to Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, Corfu, and Tri polls, 17th ed., Leipzig, 1980 ; Italy from the 
Alps to Naples, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1928; Mittelltslien und Rom, 15th ed. Leipzig. 

Barnes (J. 8 ), The Universal Aspects of Fascism. London, 1927. 

Beals (C.), Rome or Death : The Story of Fascism London, 1923. 

Rerfareli* (L. V.), Guida dTtalia del Touring Club Italiano. (Piemonte Lombardie, 
Canton Ticino ; Le I re Venezie, 3 vuls. ; Italia Centrale, 4 vols. ; Sicilia, Italia Meridionale, 
3 vols. ; Liguiia, Emilia, Toscana settenti, 2 vols.). Milan.— Northern Italy (The Blue 
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Guides). London, 1924.— Sardinia. Milan, 1918.— Southern Italy (The Blue Guides). 
London, 1930. — Italien in einem Bande. Berlin, 1928. 

Bortolotto (G.), TiO State e la dottrina Corporativa Bologna, 1930. 

Buchan (J.), Editor, Italy (The Nations of to-day). London, 1923. 

Canziani (Esiella), Through the Appenines and the Land of the Abruzzi. Cambridge, 

1928. 

CesareBco (Countess Martenengo), The Liberation of Italy. London, 1894.— Cavour. 
London, 1898, — Lombard Studies. London, 1902. 

ChiurcoiSj A.), Storia della Ilivoluzione Fascista. 5 vols. Florence, 1929. 

Coote (C. R.), Balian Town and Country Life. London, 1925. 

CoTBO (G.), Lo Stato Fascists Rome, 1929 

Croce {B.), Stona d’ Italia dal 1871 al 1915. Rome, 1928. English Translation, London, 

1929. 

Cucmotta(Krn.), Piccola Guida Bibliogiaflcadellepiurccenti pubblicazioni sulle Colonie 
Italian© Rouie, 1928. 

Curalulo(Q. E.), La qiieslione Roinanada Cavour a Mn.ssoliiii Roma, 1929. 

(Bella), The Tuscan Republics. [In ‘Story of the Nations ' senes.) London, 1892. 
Blston (R ), The Travelhr’s llandbook to Milan and the Italian Lakes. London, 1926. 
Ferrari (F ), Le Regime fasciste Italien. Fans, 1928 
Ferri{G. E.), Aspetti Economici della vita Italiana Milan, 1927. 

Gaihi (A.), Manuale di Stona politico-iiiilitarp delle Colonie Italiane a cuia dell 
Ufflcio storico del Coinando del Corpo di Stato Maggiore Romo, 1928 
Gentile (G.), Oiigini e dottnna del fasciMno. Rome, 1930. 

Qiornale degli economUti t rivista di atatistica. Monthly. Milan. 

Gorgohni (P.), The Fascist Movement in Italian Life. London, 1923 
(3fr«^orotuM«(Perdinand), Geschichte dor Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 4th edition. 4 vols, 
Stuttgart, 1886. English Translation by Mrs A Hamilton. Vols. I -VIII. London, 1902. 
Haider (C.), Capital and Labor under Fascism. New York, 1980. 

Hartmann (Ludo M ), Ilundert Jahre Italionischer Geschichte Munich, 1916 
Jamison (E. M.) and others Italy, Modi»val and Modern Oxford and London, 1917. 
King (Bolton), History of Italian Unity, 1814-71. 2 vols London, 1899 
JDanino (P.), I^a nuova Italia indnstriale. 4 vols Rome, 1917. 

LMonon (K.)^ L’ltaho economique etsocialo (18C1-1912). Pans, 1913.— LTtahe d’aprbs 
Guerre, 1914-1921. Pans, 1922. 

Lion (A.), The Pedigree of Fascism. London, 1927. 

Maomillan^s Guides, Guide to Italy and Sicily. 6th ed London, 1914.— The Western 
Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Marriott(J A. R ), The Makers of Modern Italy . Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi. [Contains 
a short bibliography relating to the period ] London, 1889 

McGuire (C. E.), Italy’s International Economic Position. New York, 1920. 

( Robert), Italien von Heute. ZUrich, 1930. 

Mondaini (G ), Manuale di Storia e Legislazione Coloniale del Regno D’ltalia. Rome, 
1927 

(G.), Prosi>fittive Econoiniche. Ninth Year Milan, 1929. 

Muirhead (F.) (editoi), Northern Italy. London, 1924 —Southern Italy (including 
Rome, Sicily and Sardinia), 2nd ed Tvondon, 1980. 

Murray's Handbooks for Travelier.s. North Italy and Venice, 16th ed., 1904; Central 
Italy and Florence, 12th ed., 1901 ; South Italy, Pt I , 9th ed., 1903 ; Pt. II., 9th ed , 1905 ; 
Rome and the Campagna, 17th ed. , 1908. London. 

Mussolini (B.), Oli Accoidi del Vaticano. Rome, 1929. — Italia, Roma o Pap.ito. 
Romo, 1929 

Ohviert (G ), Acque e montl : guida annuario degli alberghi climatici, balneari e de 
villoggiatura d’ltalia. Milan. Annual. 

Pingaud (A.), L’ltalie de 1810 A 1846 ; Revolution et Reaction en Italie ; L’ltalie de 1870 
A nos jours. [Vols x. xi. xii of Histoire G6nerale. Paris, 1898-1899.] 

Pint (G.) and Bresadola (F.), Storia del Fascismo. Rome, 1928 

Pomba (G. L.), La CiviltA Fascista Illustrata nella Dottnna e nelle opere. Turin, 
1028. 

Prezzolini (G.), La coltura italiana. Milan, 1980. 

JRaseri (Enrico), Atlaute di deiaograda e geografla medica d Italia, in 78 tavole. Roma, 
1906. 

Robertson (A ), Mussolini and the New Italy. New York, 1928. 

Salvemini (G.), The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. New York, 1927. 

Schneider (H. W.), Making the Fascist State. London, 1929. 

Silva (P.), L’ltalia Fra Le Grandi Potonze. Rome, 1031. 

Solmi (A.), The Making of Modern Italy. London, 1924. 

Stillman (W. J.), The Union of Italy 1815-1895. Cambridge, 1898.— Francesco Crlspi 
London, 1899. 

StuTzo (L ), Italy and Fascismo. New York, 1927. 

Tittoni (T.), Modern Italy. London, 1922. 

Trevelyan (J. P.), A Short History of the Italian People. 3rd ed. London, 1930. 
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Varanino (V.), La Ricosfcmzione Fascista delle Forze Arraate Itahane. Milan, 1929. 

(Luigi), Italy. (‘Modern World’ senes.) London, 1920.— The Expansion of 
Italy. London, 1930. 

Wermert (G.), Die Insel Sicilien Berlin, 1905. 

Zimmern (Helen), Italy and the Italians. London, 1914.-— (With Antonio Agresti) New 
Italy. London, 1918. 

Foreign Dependencies (excluding Libia). 

Aimuario della Colonic. (Istituto Coloniale Ualiano). Rome Annual. 

Relazione sulla Colonia Eritrea. 4 vols Mini-storo delle Colonie. Rome. Annual. 
Relazione sulla Somalia Italiana. Mmistero delle Colonie. Rome, Annual. 

Movimento del coramercio della Colonia Eritrea, Movmionto della navigazione del porto 
Massaua.— Governo della Colonia Eiitrea. Rome, Annual. 

Rhodes : Guide book for Tourists. (Bestetti and Tuininmelle ) Rome, 1928. 
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JAPAN. 

(Nippon.) 

Reigning Sovereign. 

The Japanese claim that their empire was founded by the first Emperor 
Jimmii Tenno, 660 B.C., and that the dynasty founded by him still reigns 
It was revived in the year 1868 (the first year of the Meiji)j when the now 
ruling {dejure) sovereign overthrew, after a short war, the power of the Shogun 
(the de facto sovereign), who had held the ruling power in successive families, 
since the twelfth century ; and in 1871 the feudal system (Hoken Seiji) was 
entirely suppressed. The Emperor hears title of Tenn5 ; but the appellation 
by which he is called in relation to external affairs is ‘ Kotei,’ a word of 
Chinese origin. Only foreigners make use of the poetical title ‘ ^Iikado.’ 

Emperor of Japan, — Hirohito, born at Tokyo, April 29, 1901 ; suc- 
ceeded his father, Yoshihito, December 25, 1926 ; married, January 26, 
1924, to Princess Nagako, born March 6, 1903, daughter of H.I H. Prince 
Kunitjomiya (died January 27, 1929). Offspring: — Imperial Princess. — I., 
Piincesa Shigeko (Geiunomiya), born December 6, 1925. II., Princess 
Sachiko (Hisanomiya), born September 10, 1927 ; died March 8, 1928. III., 
Princess Kazuko (Takanoiniya), born September 30, 1929. IV., a princess 
born on March 7, 1931. 

Empress Dowager . — Princess Sadako, born June 25, 1884 ; daughter of 
Prince Kujo ; married, May 10, 1900, to late Emperor. 

Brothers of the Emperor — I., Piince Yasuhito (Chichibunomiya), born 
June 25, 1902 ; married, September 28, 1928, to Setsu-Ko Matsudaira. 
II., Prince Nobuhito (Takarnatsunomiya), born January 3, 1905; married, 
February 3, 1930, to Kiku-Ko Tokugawa. III., Prince Takahito (Sumino- 
miya), born December 2, 1915. 

By the Imperial House Law of February 11, 1889, the succession 
to the throne has been definitely fixed upon the male descendants. 
In case of failure of direct descendants, the throne devolves upon the 
nearest Prince and his descendants. The civil list is fixed at 4,500,000 
yen. 

Constitution and Government. 

By the Constitution of February 11, 1889, the Emperor combines in 
himself the rights of sovereignty, and exercises thewholeof the executive powers 
with the advice and assistance of the Cabinet Ministers, who are responsible 
to him, and are appointed by himself. There is also a Privy Council, who are 
consulted by the Emperor on important matters of State. The Emperor 
can declare war, make peace, and conclude treaties, and he exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. It is his 
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prerogative to give sanction to laws, to convoke the Imperial Diet, to 
open, close, and prorogue it, and to dissolve the House of Representatives. 
Tlie Imperial Diet consists of two Houses, a House of Peers and a House 
of Representatives. Every law requires the consent of the Imperial Diet. 
Both Houses may respectively initiate projects of law, can make repre* 
sentations to the Government as to laws or upon any other subject, and 
may present addresses to the Emperor. 

The House of Peers (404 members) is composed of (1) male members 
of the Imperial family of full age (16 in number) ; (2) princes and marquises 
of the age of 30 and upwards (15 princes and 30 marquises) ; (3) counts, 
viscounts, and barons of the age of 30 and upwards, who have been 
elected by the members of their respective orders, to the total number of 
18 counts, 66 viscounts and 66 batons ; (4) persons above the age of 30 3"ears, 
who have been nominated members by the Emperor for meritorious services 
to the State or for erudition, not to exceed 125 in number, the term of 
membership being, in principle, for life ; (5) 4 members of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences above the age of 30 years, who have been elected by 
the members of that body ; (6) 1 or 2 persons above the age of 30 years, who 
have been elected in Hokkaido and each Fu and Ken from among and by 
respectively 100 or 200 male inhabitants thereof, paying therein the highest 
amount of direct national taxes on land, trade or industry, to the total 
number of 66. The term of membership under (3), (5) and (6) is seven years. 

Until May 1925 the suffrage fir the House of Representatives was 
restricted by qualfication arising from payment of taxes. But in May 
1925 general manhood suffrage was enacted to come into force at the first 
general election According to the new law, the members of the House 
shall number 466 (at present, 464), a fixed number being returned from 
each electoral district for a term of 4 years. 

The proportion of the total number of members to the population of 
Japan proper is 1 to 133, 309. In principle, all the male Japanese subjects 
above the age of 25 years are electors and those above the age of 30 years 
eligible. Heads of the families of peers and persons in the army and navy 
can neither elect nor be elected ; holders of certain specified oflEices in the 
Government are ineligible ; and no Government officials except the seimuTcan 
(political) class are, while in office, permitted to be members of the House. 
Such persons as have not lived continuously for not less than a year within 
the same city, town or village, shall not be registered as electors. Voting 
is bv secret single ballot 

The President and Vice-President of the House of Peers are nominated 
by the Emperor from among the members, and President and Vice-President 
of the House of Representatives are nominated by the Emperor from among 
three candidates, elected by the House. The Presidents of both Houses 
receive an annual salary of 7,500 yen ; Vice-Presidents, 4,500 yen ; elected 
and nominated members of the House of Peers and members of the House 
of Representatives, 3,000 yen, besides travelling expenses. The Imperial 
Diet, which must meet annually, has control over the finances. 

At the elections held on February 21, 1930, the following parties were 
returned to the 65th Diet ; — Miiiseito (Government Partyb 273 ; Seiyukai 
(Conservative Opposition), 174; Labour, 5 ; Other Groups, 9; Independent, 
5 ; total 466. 

The Cabinet (appointed on April 14, 1931) consists of the following 
members : — 

Prime Minister . — Baron Wdkatsuki. 

Ho'tne Affairs.— Adachi. 
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Foreign Affairs. — Baron Kijiiro ShideJiara. 
Finance. — Junnosuke Inoue. 

War. — General Minami. 

Marine. — Admiral Baron Kiyotane Vasuho. 
Minister of Justice. — Viscount Chiaki Walanahe. 
Education. — Ryuzo Tanaka. 

Agriculture and Forestry. — Chuji Machida. 
Commerce and Industry — Sachio Sakurauchi. 
Communications. — Mataj ii o Koizumi. 

Railways. — Tasuku Egi, 

Overseas Affairs. — Shiijiro Mara. 


Local Govemment. 

For local administration Japan (except Hokkaido or Yezo ; Chosen, 
formerly Korea ; Karafuto or Japanese Sakhalin ; and Taiwan or Formosa) 
is divided into prefectures (‘Fu’ and ‘Ken’). The prefectures are sub- 
divided into municipalities (‘Shi’), towns (‘Ch5’) and villages (‘Son’), 
Okinawa Prefecture and some islands have, however, special organisations. 
Municipality, town, and village are the units of local government. These 
administrative divisions form at the same time local corporations of the same 
names. In each prefecture there are a governor (‘Chiji’), a prefectural 
assembly ( ‘ Fukwai ^ or ‘Ken-kwai’), and a prefectural council (‘ Fu-Sanji- 
kwai ’ or ‘ Ken-sanji-kwai ’), of which the governor is president ; in each 
municipality a mayor, a municipal assembly, and a municipal council, ot 
which the mayor is the president ; and in each town or village a chief 
magistrate and a town or village assembly. Prefectural assemblies give 
decisions upon certain matters prescribed by the Law (chieily upon financial 
affairs'! ; and municipal, town and village assemblies, upon public affairs in 
general. The prefectural council gives decisions upon matters delegated by 
the prefectural assemblies and upon matters of pressing necessity when 
the assembly is not in actual session. 

Citizenship in a municipality, town, or village, is recognised, in 
principle, for every male person above the age of 25 years who has resided 
tor two years continuously within the municipality, town or village, with 
similar exceptions to those in the case of the sutfrage for the House of 
Representatives. Every citizen is qualified to elect and be elected for the 
municipal, town, or village assembly of his own city, town or village, and 
also for the prefectural assembly of the prelecture to which his city, town, 
or village belongs. 

Hokkaido has a governor and a special organisation. Chosen has a 
Governor-General. The peninsula is administered in 13 Do or provinces, 
these being sub-divided into 329 Tuand Yun or districts. Taiwan (Formosa) 
also has a governor-general, who is invested with very extensive powers. The 
island is divided into 5 provinces (Shu), each of which has a governor. 
Karafuto is divided into 7 local divisions (Shicho). 


Area and Population. 

The Empire consists of the five princijml islands of Honshiu (mainland), 
Kiushin, Shikoku, Hokkaido (Yezo), and Taiwan (Formosa) ; besides the 
Chishima (Kuriles), Sado, Oki, Awaji, Iki, Tsushima, Riukiu (Luchu 
Islands), Ogasawarajima (Bonin Islands), Bokoto (Pescadores) islands, the 
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peninsula Chosen (Korea), and the southern half of the island of Karafuto 
(Sakhalin). Total area is shown as follows : — 


Principal Islands 

Number 

of 

Adjacent 

Small 

Islands 

Area 

Principal 

Islanda 

in squaie mi 

Total with 
Adjacent 
Small 
Islands 

les 

Per cent 

Mainland 

193 

86,305 

88,873 

33-52 

Shikoku 

76 

6,856 

7,246 

16,201 

2-73 

Kihshiu 

158 

13,768 

6-11 

Hokkaido (excludinp the Chishima) 

44 

80,114 

34,084 

12-fc6 

Chishima or Kurile Islands (31 islands) 


6,024 

3,970 

1-50 

Sado 

— 

335 

329 

0-12 

Oki 

1 

130 

136 

0 05 

Awaji 

1 

218 

228 

0-09 

Iki 

1 

51 

55 

0-02 

Tsushiitja 

5 

262 

274 

0-10 

Riukiu (55 islands; .... 

— 

934 

922 

0*35 

Ogasawarajiiua or Bonin Islands (20 
islands) 

— 

27 

40 

0-02 

Total (Japan propel) . 

1 477 

145,024 

152,367 

57-47 

Chosen (Korea) 

1,018 

82,926 

84,949 

82-04 

Taiwan (Formosa) .... 

14 i 

13,807 

13,840 

6-22 

Bokoto (Pescadores) .... 

1 03 

25 

49 

0-02 

Karafuto (Japanese Sakhalin) 

1 2 

13,928 

13,934 

6-25 

Grand Total .... 

1,574 

158,856 

265,129 

100-00 


Administratively there exists a division into 47 prefectures. There is also 
a division into 633 rural districts, 104 cities, 1,700 towns, and 10,109 
villages (April, 1929). 

Taiwan (Formosa) and Bokoto (the Pescadores) were ceded by China 
in accordance with the treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895, and Japanese 
Karafuto was ceded by Russia by the Treaty of Portsmouth, N.H., in 1906. 
By the same Treaty of Peace the Russian Government ceded to Japan 
the lease of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and waters, and 
also the railway between Chan-Chun and Port Arthur, and the coal mines 
worked in connection therewith. In March, 1915, the Chinese Government 
agreed to extend the lease of the territory on Liaotung Peninsula, including 
Port Arthur and Dalny, to 99 years. The Chino- Japanese Treaty of December 
22, 1905, provided for the interests of China and Japan with respect to 
Manchuria. By a treaty between Japan and Korea on Aug. 23, 1910, the 
Korean Territory was annexed to the Empire of Japan. 

By an agreement signed May 25, 1915, Japan obtained from China 
exclusive mining rights in Eastern Mongolia, and the right to settle in the 
province, and in Shantung the transference of all mining and railway 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Germans ; also the extension of the lease 
of Port Arthur to 99 years, and a joint control over certain industrial 
works in which they have a large financial interest, besides other 
privileges. (For full details, see Introduction to The Statesman's 
Year-Book for 1916.) 

The population of Japan (with legal domicile in the interior) on 
December 31 of the years shown : — 
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Annual 

Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Increase 
per 1,000 

1925 

31,340,278 

30,704,411 

62,044,649 

15 76 

1926 

81,820,065 

81,186,535 

63,006,595 

15*50 

1927 

32,246,999 

32,727,461 

31,615,547 

63,862,538 

13 40 

1928 

32,097,345 

64,824.797 

15.07 

1929 

33,169,298 

82,634,664 

65,703,953 

13 56 


In 1925 (Census of October 1) the population of Japan proper was 
59,736,822 (30,013,109 males and 29,723,713 leinales) ; of Chosen, 19,522,945 ; 
of Taiwan, 3,993,408 ; of Karafuto, 203,754. Total, 83.456,929. 

In 1930 (census of October 1) the total population of Japan proper was 
64,447,724, and the average number of persons per square kilometer was 168. 
The total population of the Japanese Empire was 91,792,639, including 
about IJ million in the leased territory in Manchuria and the mandated 
Paeific islands. 

On October 1, 1929, the number of Japanese residing abroad was 762,569 
(434,310 males and 328,259 females) Of these, 73,930 men and 52,787 
women were in South America ; 108,639 men and 63,964 women in North 
America ; 166,888 men and 139,059 women in Asia ; 82,194 men and 71,678 
women in Australasia ; 2,572 men and 742 women in Europe ; and 87 men 
and 29 women in Africa, On December 31, 1929, the number of foreigners 
in Japan was 38,829, of whom 29,500 were Chinese, 2,201 English, 2,098 
American, 1,095 German, 485 French, 178 Portuguese, 35 Dutch, and 1,527 
Russian. 

Movement of population for five years : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Still-hirths 

Divorces 

Excess of Births 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

521,488 
502,847 
487,850 
499,655 1 

497,410 

2,086,091 

2,104,405 

2,060,7.37 

2,135,852 

2,077,026 

1,210,706 

1,160,734 

1,214,323 

1,236,711 

1,261,228 

124,403 

124,038 

116,022 

120,191 

116,971 

51,687 

60.119 
50,626 

49.119 
51,222 

875,385 

043,671 

846,414 

899,141 

861,798 


In 1929 the figures represented per 1,000 of the population, 7*90 for 
marriage, 33 ‘0 for births, and 20*00 deaths. 

The following is a list ot large towns and cities on October 1, 1925 (census 
figures) : — 


Osaka . 

. 2,114,804 

Tokyo . 

. 1,99.5,567 

Nagoya . 

. 768,558 

Kyoto . 

. 679,963 

Kobe 

. 644,212 

Yokohama ^ 

. 405,888 

Hiroshima 

. 195,731 

Nagasaki 

. 189,071 

Hakodate 

. 163,972 

Kanazawa 

. 147,420 


Kumamoto , 

147,174 

Fukuoka 

146,005 

Sapporo 

145,065 

Sendai . 

142,894 

Kure . 

138,863 

Otani . 

134,469 

Kagoshima . 

124,734 

Okayama 

124,621 

Y awata 

118,376 

Niigata 

108,941 


Sakai . 

105,009 

Yokosuka 

96,351 

Wakayama . 

96,622 

Saseho . 

95,385 

Moji 

95,087 

Shimonoseki 

92,317 

Hamamatsu . 

92,152 

Shizuoka 

84,772 

Toyohashi . 

82,371 

Gifu . 

81,902 


* Ou April 1, 1927, the area of Yokohama City was increased hy the incorporation of 
nine of the surrounding towns and villages, and the population at that date was increased 
to 518,902. 
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Utsunomiya . 76,138 

Tokushima . 74,545 

Maebashi . 73,688 

Asahigawa . 72,341 

Kurume . 72,221 

Takamatsu . 71,897 

pfu . . 68,275 

'Omuta . . 68,256 

Toyama . 67,490 


Nagano 

66,555 

K5chi . 

65,723 

Matsumoto . 

63,427 

Fukui . 

59,943 

Aomori . 

58,794 

Matsuyama . 

58,292 

Yamagata 

55,994 

Himeji . 

55,713 


Nawa . 

54,643 

Kawasaki 

54,634 

Oita 

53,352 

Nagaoka 

53,156 

Tsu 

52,536 

Kokura 

51,663 

Muroran 

50,040 

Morioka 

50,030 


Religion. 

There is absolute religious freedom. The chief forms of religion are — (1) 
Shintoism, with 13 sects ; (2) Buddhism, with 12 sects (56 denominations). 
There is no State religion, and no State support. In 1928 Shinto shrines 
numbered 49,516 (besides 62,674 minor shrines), and the priests, 14,912; 
Buddhist temples, 71,341 (besides 35,060 minor temples) in 1926 ; high 
priests and priestesses, 54,495. There were, besides, 2,348 licensed preachers 
and 1,595 churches and preaching stations of the Roman Catholic, Greek, 
Catholic, and Protestant Churches. Since 1891 the Roman Catholics have 
had an episcopate of one archbishop and three suffragan bishops. There 
are shrines dedicated to the eminent ancestors of the Imperial House, and to 
meritorious subjects ; these are independent of any religious sect, and some 
of them are supported by State or local authorities. 


Education. 

Elementary education is compulsory. The following are the educational 
statistics for 1926-27 : — 





Students and Pupils 

Institutes 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Kindergarten . 

1,066 

3,274 

48,520 

45,902 

94,422 

Elementary schools . 

26,490 

216,831 

4,877,159 

4,410,503 

9,287,662 

Middle ,, 

51S 

12,448 

316,718 

— 

316,713 

Girls’ High „ . 

663 

11,604 

— 

296,935 

296,985 

Normal „ 

Schools for the Blind and 

102 

2,715 

32,782 

16,915 

48,647 

for Deaf Mutes 

117 

795 

4 255 

2,150 

6,405 

High schools . 

81 

1,267 

18,086 

— 

18,086 

Universities and colleges. 

37 

4,567 

52,186 

— 

52,186 

Technical schools . 

703 

10,372 

201,990 

7,125 

209,115 

Special technical schools 
Special schools (excluding 
special technical 

50 

1,891 

20,187 

1 

1 

20,187 

schools) 

Continuation technical 

89 

8,739 

44,218 

9,479 

53,697 

schools 1 . . . 

16,826 

9,821 

720,667 

824,772 

1,051,489 


11925-26. 


Japan has 5 Imperial universities, and 32 other institutions of 
university rank. 

Particulars of the Imperial universities are given as follows : — 
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1927-28 

University 

Location 

Established 

— 





Teachers 

Students 

Tokyo Imperial University 

Tokyo . . 

1877 

616 

7,682 

Kyoto Imperial University 

Kyoto . . 

1897 

417 

4,809 

Tohoku Imperial Uiversity 

Sendai . . 

1907 

241 

1,355 

Kyushu Imperial University 

Fukuoka . 

1910 

231 

1,957 

Hokkaido Imperial UniverAity , 

Sapporo 

1918 

219 

2,185 


The remaining 32 institutions had 2,919 teachers and 38,682 students. 

In 1927-28 there were 4,306 libraries in Japan, with 8,182,000 volumes. 
In 1929, 21,111 original books and translations, and 9,191 periodicals, 
monthly, weekly, and daily, wore published. 

Justice and Crime. 

A system of justice founded on modern jurisprudence has been established. 
Judges are irremovable, except by way of criminal or disciplinary punishment. 
There are four classes of courts in Japan ; namely, subdistrict courts, district 
courts, courts of appeal, and court of cassation. In the court of cassation 
five judges preside ; in the courts of appeal and in the district courts three 
judges ; in each case one of them being the chief judge. In the subdistrict 
courts a single judge presides. A court which deals with disputes respecting 
administrative affairs is under the direct supervision of the Emperor, 

The following are the criminal statistics for four years : — In 1924, 151,199 
criminals were condemned; in 1925, 156,442; in 1926, 153,010 ; in 1927, 
165,316. 

In 1927 there were 56 prisons, 107 detached prisons and houses of 
correction. Number of prisoners of all kinds, convicted and accused, and 
those in houses of correction at the close of 1927 : — Men, 40,182 ; women, 
799; total, 40,981. 


Pauperism. 

In 1899 new legislation settled that the minimum amount of prefectural 
funds for the relief of sufferers from extreme calamity shall be 500,000 yen ; 
that funds below that limit are to be made up by the Treasury ; and that when 
the amount of relief exceeds 5 per cent, of the funds at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, one-third of the amount thus granted is to be supplied from the 
Treasury. 

The relief statistics for 3 years show expenditure as follows (in yen) : — 


Year 

Pood 

Clothing 

Providing 

with 

work 

Shelter and 
Temporary 
lodgings 

Total 

(including 

miscellaneous) 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

140,987 

264,420 

255,662 

26,535 

115,472 

91,253 

70,903 

63,817 

140,774 

81,436 

873,982 

81,828 

835,521 

962,860 

606,682 


In 1927 the Government relieved 10,460 persons to the amount of 627,937 
yen. At the end of 1927, 653 foundlings were being maintained, and the 
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expense in that year was 102,524 yen. There are, besides, several workhouses 
established by local corporations and private persons. The number of 
hospitals in 1928 was 1,970 (12 state, 81 public and 1,877 private). 


Finance. 

I. Imperial. 

Revenue and expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary. 


- 

1927-28 I 

1 

1928-29 1 

1929-30 

1930-31 1 

1931-82* 

Revenue . . . 
Expenditure . . 

lOOO Yen 
2,062,755 
1,765,723 

1000 Yen 
2,005,691 
1,814,865 

1000 Yen 
1,826,444 
1,736,317 

1000 Yen 
1,608,631 
1,608,639 

1000 Yen 
1,458,77 
1,448,52 


I Estimates. 


Summary of the budget estimates for the year ending March 31, 1931. 


Revenue 1930-31 

1000 Yen 

Expenditure 1930-31 

1000 Yen 

Ordinary .— 


Ordinary 


Laud tax . 

67,754 

Civil List .... 

4,500 

Income tax 

204,019 

Foreign Affairs. 

15,889 

Business tax . 

59,886 

Home Affairs . 

45,834 

Liquor tax ... 

229,155 

Finance .... 

325,075 

Sugar excise 

82,532 

Army 

178,686 

Tax on Textile fabrics 

37,977 

Navy .... 

151,162 

Customs duties . 

144,244 

Justice 

34,138 

Total Taxesi . 

896,809 

Education. 

Agriculture and Forests . 

131,829 

31,844 

Stamps .... 

86,556 

Commerce and Industry 

’ 5,214 

Public Undertakings and 


Communications 

t 297,886 

State Property 

501,278 

Overseas Affairs 

2,48 

Total ordinary (including 
other receipts) 

1,514,552 

Total ordinary . 

1,224,037 

Extraordinary Revenue . 

I 94,087 

Extraordinary expenditure 

884,602 

Total Revenue . 

j 1,608,639 

Total expenditure . 

1,608,639 


1 Including all items. 


Public debt, March 31, 1930 : — Internal loans (4 and 5 per cent.), 
4,612,608,275 yen ; foreign loans (4 to 6 per cent.), 1,446,848,812 yen ; total, 
6,576,008,913 yen. Floating debt (March 31, 1930) : exchequer notes, 
159,171,460 yen (March 31, 1929) ; government rice purchase notes, 43,591,838 
yen. Total debt, January 31, 1931, 6,942,000,000 yen. 

II. Local. 

The revenue of the Prefectures for the year 1929-1930 was 481,247,000 
yen, and expenditure 481,234,000 yen. The revenue of the cities in 1929-30 
was 753,906,000 yen, and the expenditure was 746,132,000 yen. The revenue 
of the towns and villages in 1929-30 was 625,619,000 yen, and the expenditure 
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was 525,577,376 yen. The total local debt at the end of March, 1929, was 
2,050,382,996 yen (1,844,434,190 yen at end of March, 1928). 

Defence. 

I. Army, 

Service in the army (or navy) is universal and compulsory. Liability 
commences at the age of 17 and extends to the age of 40, but actual seivice 
begins at 20. All those physically capable of bearing arms are divided into 
two classes, the ‘fit,’ and the ‘ absolutely fit.’ The numbers necessary for 
the first line (or active army), called Gen-eki^ are taken solely from the 
‘absolutely fit.’ Service in the ranks is for 2 years in all arms; then 
for 5 years and 4 months in the reserve {YoM). Reservists are usually 
called out once during their reserve service, for 3 weeks. Having com- 
pleted 7 years and 4 months in the first line, including its reserve, the men 
are transferred to the second line, called Kohi. Service in the Kobi is for 10 
years, with usually one period of training of 3 weeks. At the end of their Kobi 
service the men are in the 38th year of their age, and they are passed into 
the Kokumirif which is the territorial or home defence army. In this they 
serve for 2 years and 8 months, to complete their total service of 20 years. 

The reserve for making good the waste of war, or supplementary reserve^ 
is called Hoju. It is composed of the balance of the ‘ absolutely fit ’ recruits 
not required for the first line, and of as many of those classed as ‘ fit ’ as 
may be required to make up a certain fixed number. They all serve in the 
Hoju for 12 years and 4 months, during which a part of them is called out for 
training. After completion of this they are passed to the Kokumin until 
40 years of age to complete their army service. 

The Kokumin is divided into two ‘bans.’ The first ban comprises all 
the men who have passed, as shown above, through the first line and land- 
wehr, or through the supplementary reserve and landwehr, and who there- 
fore have only 2 years ami 8 months to spend in the Kokumin. The second 
ban consists of Jobi, Kobi, Hoju, and those of which do not serve for the 
first ban. It includes (1) those who though ‘fit’ are not required for the 
Hoju ; (2) those who for various reasons have been exempted from military 
service ; and (3) the young men between 17 and 20 years of age who have not 
been called up. None of these classes receive any military training, but they 
can be drawn on in case of national emergency. 

The partially trained men who have been passed into the Kobi from the 
Hoju are not included in the fighting units of the Second Line. They supply 
the large number of men required for the transport service on mobilisation, 
and for the expansion of other departmental corps. 

The standing army of Japan consists of 17 divisions, including the guard, 
4 independent cavalry brigades, 2 independent regiments of mountain guns, 
and 8 regiments of heavy field artillery. 

Two infantry regiments form a brigade, and two brigades (12 battalions) 
a division. The divisional artillery consists of a regiment of field or mountain 
artillery (6 batteries of 4 guns). A regiment of cavalry of 2 squadrons, and 
a battalion of engineers, and also a battalion of transport service, complete the 
division. Four infantry, and 4 artillery, ammunition columns, 6 field hospitals, 
4 supply columns, and 1 remount dep6t accompanv each division in the field. 
The war strength of a division is reckoned at 18,700 officers and men, 4,800 
horses, 36 guns, and 1,674 vehicles. 

The peace establishment of the active army in 1930 was 16,340 officers and 
195,540 other ranks. 
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The air persounel for the army numbered in 1930, 8,500, orcfanised in 8 
flying regiments and a balloon corps. 

The Japanese Islands are divided into military districts, corresponding 
to the divisions of the army, and the district is the unit of administra- 
tion as well as of territorial command. Each division is supplied with 
recruits from its own district, except the Guards, whose infantry recruits 
are selected from the whole country ; the other arms of the Guard division 
are recruited from each district of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 13th and 14th divisions. 
Abroad there are 9,000 men in Manchuria, and 800 in North China. 

The Emperor is the head and supreme commander of the army, and also of 
the navy. He nominates the War Minister (always a general officer of high 
rank), the Chief of the General Staff, the Director of Military Schools, and 
the Members of the Military Council. 

The arm of the Japanese infantry is the improved rifle ; calibre, 
6*5 mm. (*256") machine guns and light machine guns, infantry cannons 
and infantry howitzers, a Mauser with an altered chamber. The cavalry are 
armed with a carbine of similar construction, and also with heavy and 
light machine guns. The field gun is a q.-f. shielded Kiupp of 7*5 cm, 
calibre, which fires a shrapnel of 14*3 lb. The mountain artillery has a gun 
of the same calibre firing a lighter shell. There are a certain number of 
field howitzer batteries, armed with 4*6'' and 5*9" howitzers, firing shells 
of about 44 lb. and 80 lb. respectively. A 4" gun for heavy field batteries 
is being introduced 

The military budget for 1929-30 amounted to 225,256,000 yen. 


II. Navy. 

The administration of the Navy is in the charge of the Minister of 
Marine, under whose control is also the Naval Technical Department for 
Naval Construction, while the Chief of the General Staff is directly responsible 
to the Emperor for Operation, Mobilization, and Intelligence. 

The coast of Japan is divided into three maritime districts having their 
headquarters at Yokosuka, Kure, and Sasebo. 

The Japanese Fleet was markedly affected by the Washington Agreement, 
though Japan remains the third great naval power of the world. Her 
replacement tonnage was fixed by the Treaty at 315,000 tons in capital 
ships, which is superior to the strength allowed to France and Italy. 
By the London Treaty, no capital ships may be replaced during 1931-36. 
The existing ships are in process of being modernized, it is said at a cost of 
5,000,000Z. Recent programmes have been concerned mainly with the build- 
ing of cruisers, destroyers and submarines for the purpose of replacing obsolete 
ships. Particulars are given below. 

The principal state dockyards are at Kure and Yokosuka, where capital 
ships have been built, and there is a dockyard also at Sasebo, where lighter 
vessels are constructed. The earthquake of September 1, 1923, almost 
destroyed the dockyard of Yokosuka, which was the Japanese Portsmouth, 
but no ship of the active fleet was damaged seriously, and considerable sums 
have since been devoted to the reconstruction of the yard. The Kawasaki 
private shipbuilding yard at Kobe and the Mitsubishi establishment at 
Nagasaki are well equipped with modern plant, and there are leaser building 
yards at Maizuru, Uraga and elsewhere, as well as the government armour 
and armament factory at Kure. Japan has made herself practically inde- 
pendent of Europe for the building and arming and equipment of her 
warships. 
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A statement of the Japanese fleet follows : — 





Completed at end of 




1928 

1929 

1930 

Battleships and Battle Cruisers . 



10 

10 

10 

Armoured Cruisers . 



7 

7 

7 

Aircraft Carriers 



3 

S 

3 

Cruisers 



26 

29 

32 

First-class Gunboats 



3 

2 

2 

Destroyers . . • . 



106 

112 

1061 

Submarines .... 



71 

65 

65 a 


1 The destroyers are 58 first-class and 48 second-class. 

2 The submarines are 22 first-class, 44 second-class. 


The following table includes all the battleships and battle-cruisers which 
have been retained, and the armoured cruisers and principal protected 
cruisers. 




Armour 





5 fl 

... 



o 

Indicated 
H orse-powe 

Name 

'SS 

0.2 

as 

to 

d 

3n Guns 

Main Armament 

Torpet^ 

Tnbei 








Battleships. 




Tons 

inches 

inches 




1912 

1913 

Fuso 

Yamashiro 

1 

j 

29,330 

12 

12 

12 14in. ; 16 6in, . 

0 

40,000 

1915 

1916 

Ise . 

Hyuga . 

1 

J 

•29,900 

12 

12 

12 14in. ; 20 5’5in. . 

0 

45,000 

1917 

1918 

Nagato . 

Mutsu . 

1 

J 

^32,720 

12 

14 

8 ICin. 20 6 ’Sin. 

8 

48,000 


Battle Cmisers. 


1911 1 

Kongo . 

) 


’ fi 

8 

1912 
1912 1 

Kinshima 
Haruna . 

>29,330 

1 ' 8 
r 

10 j 8 14 m. ; 16 6 in. U 

4 1 '67,000 

1911 

Hiyei » . 

) 

ij 1 

i 1 

8 ij 


Armoured Cruisers (rated as Coast Defence Vessels). 


1897 

/ Asama . 
(.Toklwa* 

1 9,240 

1 



( 

18,000 

1896 

1898 

Adzuma . 
Yakumo . 

^ 9,227 
9,010 


6 

4 Sin. ; 12 6in. 


17,000 

15,600 

1899 

( Idzumo . 
\lwate 

j- 9,180 

J 



1 

16,000 

1899 

Aso* 

^ 7,180 

8 

7 

8 6in ; 15 Sin. 

2 

16,500 

1902 

( Kasuga . 

\ Nisshin . 

1 7,080 

6 

H 

(1 lOin.; 2 8in.; 14 Cin. \ 
i4 8m.; 14 61 d. i 

4 

18,500 


Cruisers. 


1905 

Tone 

rchikuma. 

4,100 

' “ 1 

— 

2 6in.; 10 4-7in. 

S 

15.000 

1910 

{ Hirado . 
VTahagl . 

> 4,400 


— 

8 6in. ; 2 Sin. A.A. 

3 

22,600 

1917 

1917 

Tatsuta . 
Tenryu . 

} 3,230 

j 

j - 

4 5 ’Sin. ; 1 31n. A.A. 

1 ^ 

54,000 

1922 

Yuhari 

^ 2,890 

— ; 

i — 

6 5-5 in ; 1 Sin. A.A. 

1 4 

60,000 


Knots 

22- 5 

23- 0 
23 0 


27-5 
26*0 
26 0 
27-5 


21 5 

21 

20-5 

20-6 

21 

20 

23 

26 

31 

33 
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Name 


1919 

Kiso 

1919 

Kitakarni 

1919 

Ohi 

1918 

Tama 

1918 

Kuma 

1920 

Nagara . 

1920 

Natori . 

1920 

Yura 

1920 

Kinu 

1921 

Isudzu . 

1922 

Abukuma 

1922 

Jintsu . 

1922 

feendai 

1922 

Naka . 

1922 

Furutaka 

1922 

Kako 

1924 

Aoba 

1924 

Kmugasa 

1924 

Nachi 

1924 

Myoko , 

1925 

AiShigara . 

1925 

Haguro . 

1926 

At ago 

1926 

IHikao . 



Main Armament 



u 

*0 5 

% ^ 

^ 0 

fri 



£ 0 


w 


•o 



Cruisers — cont. 


Tons 

■5,100 

[5,170 


1 5,195 
| 7,100 

|i 0,000 

i) 


nches 

inches 




)- 

- 

7 5 5 in. ; 8 3m. A.A. 

8 

90,000 

j 

3? 


1-6 8m. ; 4 Sin. A.A. | 
>6 8m ; 4 4 7 in, A.A. | 

}“ 

100,000 

3’ 

6 

10 Sin. ; 6 4-7m A A. 

12 

130,000 


Knots 


S3 


33 


33 


Aircraft Carriers* 


1920 

Hosho . 

. j 9,500 

— 1 

— 

4 5*6m.; 2 3in. A.A j 

1 — . j 

30,000 

25 

1920 

Kaga , 

28,100 

6? I 

9 

flOSin.; 4 4-7m.; 

— 

90,000 

25 

1920 

Akflgi . 


\12 4 7ni. A.A. 

— 

130,000 

28 5 


1 Under the terms of the London Treaty the Iliyei is to be rendered non-eflective and 
employed as a Training ship. 

2 Tokiwa and Aso are officially rated as Minelayers, and have been omitted from total of 
Cruisers on preceding page. Tokiwa carries only 2 8in. and 8 6in. guns at present. 


Ships building or completing include the two cruisers Chokai and Maya^ 
of 10,000 tons, armed with 10 Sin. guns, the aircraft carrier Ryujoy nine 
destroyers and six submarines. 

The gross amount of the Navy Estimates for 1928-29, was 262,444,743 yen; 
for 1929-30, 261,108,889 yen; and for 1930-31, 262,937,688 yen. The 
active personnel numbers about 85,000. 

Production and Industry (in Japan proper). 

About three-fifths of the arable land is cultivated by peasant proprietors 
and the remaining portion of it by tenants. According to the official report of 
January 1, 1929, taxed land owned by private persons and local corporations 
was 41,064,121 acres, of which under rice, 7,821,668 acres; barley, 
3,709,399 acres; forests, 66,116,221 acres; plains, 4,401,187 acres; build- 
ings, 1,024,464 acres. 

The forest area on January 1, 1928, was 47,219,191 acres, of which 
18,819,386 acres belonged to the State, and 2,922,963 acres to the Imperial 
household. 
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The following are some agricultural statistics for three years : — 


Crop 


Acreage 


Produce (kilos) 

1927 

1928 1 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Rice . 

Wheat. 

Barley . 

Rye . 

Tobacco 

Tea . 

7,713,irj3 
1,161,358 
1,034.1C)1 
1,289,687 
90, .600 
10.6,146 

7,757,020 1 
1,190,786 1 
981,188 
1,246.812 ' 
91,395 1 
104,905 

7,802,546 

1,202.930 

959.086 

1,217,703 

89,817 

106,207 

11,202,702 
1,002, .5.63 
1,865,413 
1,819,360 
68,186 
240,3}- 2 

10,878,115 
1,152,537 
1,371,982 
1,285,470 
63,723 
185,480 1 

10,763,607 

1,140,097 

1,284,400 

1,321,014 

61,678 

191,659 


The preliminary estimate of the rice harvest of 1930 was 66,867,530 
kokus. (1 koku ot rice — U2-5 kg. = 313*5 lb.). 

On December 31, 1928 the number of oxen was 1,483,806 ; horses, 
1,494,269 ; sheep, 19,495 ; goats, 208,326 ; swine, 763,638. 

The mineral and metal products for 1928 and 1929 were : — 


Mineral or Metal 


1028 

1929 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 




Yen 


Yen 

Gold ..... 

grammes 

10,390 403 

14,085,045 

10,422,322 

14,764.027 

Silver .... 

,, 

160,023,736 

6,516,010 

160,604,484 

6,139,329 

Copper .... 

kilos. 

68,232,865 

55,271,862 

76,469,049 

09,399.811 

Lead .... 

,, 

3,652,869 

847,552 

3,373,944 

858,231 

Pig iron .... 

m. tons 

110,103 

4,95 1, 635 

133,616 

5,979,316 

Steel .... 


1,703.827 

144,825,295 

2,037,198 

189,296,488 

Iron pynte.s 

} * 

59Z,d72 

7,888,286 

618,743 

7,898,481 

Coal .... 

) ) 

33,800,181 

254,516,131 

34,257,817 

245,761 504 

Sulphur .... 


70,063 

4,005,521 

65,464 

8,038,048 

Crude petroleum . hectolitres 

2,922,608 

12,945,601 

3,113, .399 

13,707,355 

Total value (including all oth‘'rs) . 

- 

518,336,240 

- 

569,809,063 


In 1929, the number of mining workers was as fo'lows : — in collieries, 
228,761 ; in metal mines, 48,009 ; various, 10,194 ; total, 286,964. 

In 1929, the total number of cocoons obtained was 382,850,363 kilos, 
valued at 655,001,070 yen. 

On December 31, 1928, the number of employees in factories was 1,936,249 
(948,876 males and 987,373 females). 

Principal manufactures in 1928 were woven goods, 1,564,461,924 yen; 
earthenware, 176,726,018 yen; lacquered ware, 35,962,754 yen; matting, 
24,082,760 yen ; oil, 41,092,703 yen. 

At the end of 1928 there were 19,476 cotton spinning factories operating 
in Japan, employing (in December 1929) 189,654 men and 808,582 women 
The number of spindles, at the end of 1929, was 6,836,516, and of looms 
77,898. 

In 1929 the raw marine products amounted to the value of 227,292,000 
yen ; the manufactured products to the value of 183,204,000 yen. 

Commerce.^ 


Trade for 5 years was as follows (10 yen = £1). 


— 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1 1929 

1930 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

248.433,046 

214,901,461 

217, 915, .380 
199,231,717 

£ 

219,631,478 

197,195,535 

1 221,624,002 
214,861,865 

£ 

r 4, 606,1 00 
146,985,200 


1 Excluding bullion and specie. 
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Commerce by countries : — 


’Ooiintriee 

Imports from 

Bxpoits to 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 


Veil 

Veu 

Yen 

Ken 

Australia . . . . 

180,194,7rjl 

132,600,701 

43,000,590 

44,075,090 

Belgium 

14 497,10(1 

15,828,2 9 

1,869,403 

2,890,329 

Egypt . , . . 

20,840,375 

26,824,061 

23,714,044 

31,352,285 

Canada 

(10,498,^80 

285,470,740 

68,729,648 

27,047,237 

146,0U6,(-38 

27 078,648 

British India 

288,120,145 

198,056,968 

Straits Settlements . 

.37,404,844 

41,634,301 

20,449,461 

27,928,339 

China 

234,547,101 

24,006,341 

209,975,360 

373,141,911 

63,408,931 

346,652,450 

P’raiice 

26,186,0.50 

44,494,959 

French Indo-China 

20,35.5,454 

9,590,587 

4,112,046 

2,695,403 

Germany , . . . 

138,583,720 

157,273,913 

12,581,599 

13,446,619 

Great Britain 

104,840,001 

15.3,050,779 

58,904,459 

63,183,354 

Dutch Indies 

112,038,703 

77,345,619 

73,414,177 

87,125,451 

6,917,811 

Holland . 

4,772,608 

5,462,420 

6,914,008 

Hawaii . . . . 

175,017 

145 967 

6,466,911 

6,271,077 

Hongkong . 

1,123,884 

9,334,7^0 

607,745 

56,204,353 

61,065,164 

6,108,543 

Italy .... 

7,560,053 

0,190,184 

Philippine Islands 

1(1,342.297 

18,044,238 

10,414,733 

29,054,889 

30,596,599 

Chill 

6,266,9.39 

1,884,179 

2,719,199 

Asiatic Russia . 

21,916,()02 

22,874,960 

11,197,488 

15,033,354 

Sweden 

10, 767, .385 

10,025,186 

812,750 

864,661 

Siam . 

19,007,212 

, 20,811,772 

5,763,475 

10,633,868 

Switzerland. 

10,640,447 

625,508,082 

17,570,156 

1 270,470 

647,602 

U.S. of America . 

654,055,281 

826,141,(97 

914,101,952 

Total (all countries) . 

2,196,814,727 

2,216,240,015 

1,971,955,352 

2,148,618,652 


Chief articles of the foreign commerce, excluding re-imports and re- 
exports : — 


Imports 

1929 

1930 

Exports 

1929 

1930 


1000 Yen 

1000 Yen 


1000 Yen 

1000 Yen 

Rice and paddy 

22,782 

19,583 

Green tea 

12,028 

8,387 

Wheat . 

70,896 

41, .509 

Aquatic products . 

22,849 

18,080 

Beans and peas 

78,744 

49,784 

Beans and ptas 

14,612 

7,226 

Sugar 

31,160 

26,973 

Vegetable o:l . 

9,120 

11,331 

Chile nitrate . 

10,051 

3,084 

Sugar, refined 

29,975 

26,735 

Oilcake . 

75,921 

66,417 

Camjihor 

6,199 

8,109 

Ammonium sulph- 



Menthol crystal 

5,169 

3,475 

ate 

48,080 

29,624 

Coal 

23,216 

21,783 

Cotton, raw 

678,016 

362,047 

Waste silk 

13,041 

6,578 

Wool 

101,816 

73,610 

Raw silk 

781,041 

416,647 

Woollen or worsted 



Cotton jams 

26,756 

15.083 

yarns . 

18,735 

14,149 

Silk tissuei 

149,954 

100,710 

Tissues of wool 

19,941 

11,434 

Cotton tissues 

412,707 

272,117 

Tissues of cotton . 

8,574 

1 4.999 

Straw plaiting 

5,186 

3,467 

Pulp 

13,486 

12,084 

Potteries 

36,963 

27,171 

Coal 

42,979 

34,204 

Wood 

21,138 

14,622 

Wrought iron 

128,298 

76,610 

Paper 

26,289 

27,560 

Lead 

15,063 

11,117 

Toys 

13 ^54 

11,699 

Caustic soda and 



Matches 

8,711 

2,965 

soda ash 

11,314 

8 O^l 

Ceu'eut . 

9,181 

10,067 

Machinery 

118,009 

81,820 

Glass 

13,211 

9,609 

Wood 

88,838 

53,084 




Coal-tar dyes . 

8,944 

5,809 





M M 
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The bullion and specie (gold and silver) in 1928, amounted to imports, 
2,696,315 yen ; exports, 3,436,196 yen ; 1929, imports, 613,661 yen ; exports, 
3,490,559. 

The staple articles of trade between Japan and Great Britain (Board of 
Trade returns) for 2 years were : — 


Imports into U.K 

1928 

1929 

Exports to Japan 

1028 

1 

1929 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Raw silk . 

736,815 

59t),T43 1 

Cotton goods . 

058,569 

659,267 

Silk manufactures . 

979,013 

844,554 1 

Woollen goods 

2,069,062 

1,269,210 

Straw plaiting . 

159,107 

140,093 

Woollen and worsted 



Peas (tinned) 

754,947 

523,258 

yarns . 

568,669 

302,950 

Soya bean oil 

435,835 

130 926 

Iron and steel . 

2,924,782 

2,190,718 

Toys . 

133,088 

147,979 

Machinery 

1 ,951,023 

2,591,400 

Fish (including canned 



Cycles 

174,193 

110,775 

salmon) . 

1,510,804 

1,073,217 

Chemicals 

2,012,160 

1,395,667 


Total trade between Japan and IJ.K. for 5 years in thousands of pounds 
sterling (Board of Trade Returns) 



i 1926 

■ 1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Japan to U.K. 
Exjiorts to Japan from U.K. 

o o 

; 8,164 1 

I 15,150 

1 8,732 

14,53b 

1 9,132 

13,435 

8,064 

8,229 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Shipping movements at Japanese ports for 2 years ; — 


Enteied j| Cleared 



1928 


LifJJ |, 

1928 

1929 

Steam . . 

Sailing . . 

No. 

17,292 

82 

Tons 

52,260,000 

12,000 

No. 

18,231 

89 

Tons || No 
65,185,000 il 17,331 
13,000 :i 87 

Tons 

51,808,000 

12,000 

No. 

18,227 

86 

Tons 

55,370,000 

11,000 

Total. . 

17,374 

52,272,000 

18,320 

55,198,000 jil7,418 

i 51,820,000 

1 

18,313 

65,387,000 


Of the total steamships entered m 1929, 2,043 vessels of 9,400,610 tons 
were British ; 637 of 3,552,252 tons American ; 362 of 1,468,313 tons German ; 
356 of 965,920 tons Norwegian ; 249 of 1,100,205 tons Dutch ; 38 of 62,042 
tons Chinese; 105 of 680,181 tons French; and 14,086 of 36,826,693 tons 
were Japanese. 

In March, 1929, the merchant navy (Japan Proper) consisted of 3,323 
steamers of European style, of 3,725,759 tons ; and 14,930 sailing vessels 
of Japanese style, of 884,523 tons. There were only 11 steamships of more 
than 10,000 tons, all belonging to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. The Japanese 
Government subsidises shipping companies for foreign trade, and now 
Japanese vessels run on four great routes to Europe, North America, South 
America, and Australia. There are also lines plying between Japanese ports 
and Korea, Northern China, and nine norts on the Yangtse-Kiang. 

Internal Communications. 

The total length of roads in Japan is 591,484 miles (1927). 

The first railway in Japan was built in 1872, between Tokyo and 
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Yokohama, a distance of 18 miles. By 1880 there were 73 miles of railway 
in operation ; by 1900, 3,638 miles; by 1910, 5,354 miles ; by October, 1923, 
9,974 miles. The following table gives the railway statistics (including, 
except revenue and expenditure, Formosa) for 1928-29 : — 


- 

State Railways 

Railways owned by 
Private Companies 

Total 

liGiigth in miles 

Gross income, yen 
Expenditure, yen 

Goods carried, tons . 
Passengers, number . 

8,600 

606,024,220 

300,707,784 

78 500,840 
847,300,471 

1 3,058 

82,477,415 
! 46,077,163 

25,093,401 
360,277,597 

12,107 

588,501,641 

340,784,947 

103,000,310 

1,213 578,068 


It has been decided to make the standard gauge 4 feet 8J inches The 
work is expected to be completed in 1943, and the cost estimated at 
1,408,000,000 yen. Japan has been conceded by China the right to build 
five railway lines in Manchuria and Mongolia. Comprehensive plans have 
been made for the electrification of the Japanese Government railways. 
On June 30, 1929, there were 3,492 miles electrified, of which 153 miles 
were state-owned and 3,339 miles owned by piivate companies. 

There are (1928-29) 1,183 miles of electric tramway in Japan. 

The air traffic has been as follows (years endf d March 31) : — 


I 1924-25 

1925-20 

102r-27 

1927-23 

1928-29 

Number of aviators 

. 1 1-28 

188 

234 

27o 

336 

Number of flights 

. 1 7,858 

11,765 

1 14,7i7 

17,987 

17,628 

Number of machines . 

. 1 53 

07 

82 

80 

100 

Distance flown (kilometres) . 

404,921 

697,250 1 

! 702,354 

878,230 1 

1,100,802 

Hours flown , . 

2,523 

4,088 1 

6,919 

7,313 

8,394 


The following are postal and telegraphic statistics for four fiscal years 
(ended March 81) — 


- 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Letters . ^ 

Postcards . . . . V 

Newspapers and periodicals j 
Parcels 

4,206,410,278 

3,974,192,623 

4,868,287,510 

1 4,764,671,000 

55,541,556 

68,258,644 

60,666,887 

63,835,000 

Post and Telegraph offices 

8,797 

8,783 

8,871 9,017 

Telegrams received 

70,740,238 

69,562,199 

70,108 000 

69,225,000 

Telegraphic line (miles) . 

31,676 

31,818 
' 185,271 

21,841 

23,733 

190,453 

„ wire (miles) . 

176,554 

183,124 

Telephone line (miles) 

23,605 

1,867,759 

25,540 

2,166,971 

28,116 

.31,080 

„ wire (miles) 

2,629,858 

2,805,540 

Number of telephone messages . 

1,866,159,780 

2,195,600,413 2,439,878.924 

2,780,238 

Number of telopiione subscribers 

494,793 

652,557 1 

1 

609,146 

655,721 


Currency and Banking 

Coinage issued in the years stated : — 
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- 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 


Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Gold coins . 

3,000 

— 

— 

1,518,860 

— 

Silver . 

4.5,000,000 

20,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

11,800,000 

Bronze . 

770,000 

— 

140,000 

125,000 

30,000 

Nickel ,, . 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

5,010,000 

3,7.0,000 

4,C00,000 

Total 

47,773,000 

26,000,000 

15,140,000 

1 15,393,860 

15,830,000 


The notes of the Bank of Japan are of seven denominations, 1, 5, 10, 20, 
50, 100, and 200 yen. 

The total amount of notes in circulation on Dec. 31, 1929, was 

I, 771,428,000 yen, of which 1,591,400,000 yen were notes of the Bank of 
Japan ; 118,702,000 yen were notes of the Bank of Chosen ; 49,241,000 yen 
notes of the Bank of Taiwan. On Maich 31, 1929, the gold stock of 
Japan was 1,178,000,000 yen, of which 91,000,000 yen were held by the 
Government and 1,087,000,000 yen by the Bank of Japan. The embargo on 
the export of gold, imposed on September 12, 1917, was removed on January 

II, 1929, and Japan thus returned to the gold standard. 

The modern banking system dates from 1872. The principal banks of 
Japan are the Nippon Ginko (Bank of Japan), the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
the Hypothec Bank, the Industrial Bank of Japan, the Hokkaido Colonisa- 
tion Bank, the Bank of Taiwan, Bank of Chosen. There are also (1928) 
25 agricultural and industrial banks, 1,031 ordinary banks, and 100 
savings banks. The condition of the banks (ordinary, saving and special) 
for three years (December 31st) was as follows. 


Year 

1 Paid-up 
Capital 

Res^Tve 

Fund 

Deposits 

Net 

Earnings 

Rate of 
Dividend 


Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Per cent. 

1926 . 

1,961,290,000 

996,158,0.10 

966.999,000 

11,788,147,000 

845,242,000 

8 94 

1927 . 

1,924,196,080 

11,896,221,000 

342 976,000 

8-79 

1928 . 

1,825,402,000 

950,286,000 

12,153,084,000 

398,633,000 

7*11 


The depositors m the Post Office Savings Bank on March 31, 1929, 
numbered 34,788,966, and their deposits amounted to 1,856,348,661 yen. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The present monetary law came into force from October, 1897, by which 
gold standard was adopted. The unit of value is 076 gramme of pure gold, 
and is called the yen = 2h. OJci , which, however, is not coined. The pieces 
coined are as follows -—Gold coins (20, 10, and 5 yen pieces), silver coins (50, 
20, and 1 0 sen pieces), nickel coin (10 and 5 sen pieces), and bronze coins ( 1 sen 
and 5 rin pieces). The sen is the hundredth part of a yen, and the rin is the 
tenth part of a sen. The gold coins are *900 fine, and the silver coins 720 
fine. The gold coins formerly issued (20, 10, 5, 2, and 1 yen pieces) are used 
at double their face value. The one-yen silver coin formerly issued is with- 
drawn The old copper 2, 1 and i sen pieces, are used as formerly. 

Weiglits and measures are as follows — 


The Kin =160 momm6 
,, Kwan = 1,000 ,, 

,, Siln 

,, ShaJcu (10 sun) 


1 *323 lb. avoirdupois 
8*267 lbs. 

1*193 inch. 

11*930 inches. 
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The Ken = 6 shaku 

Gh6 = 60 ken 

Ri =36 ch6 
Ri sq. 

Tsubo 

Chdf land measure 
Kokto, liquid 
n ^ dry 

To, liquid — kokic 
dry 
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5-965 feet. 

niile, 5 ’4229 chains. 

2- 44 miles. 

5-9552 sq. miles. 

3- 9538 sq. yds. 

2 45 acres. 

39-6804 gallons. 

4 9601 bushels. 

3-9680 gallons. 

1-9851 peck. 


The metric system was made obligatory by a law passed in March, 1921, 
but has not yet been enforced. The follow’ing rales are recognised : — 
metre =3*3 shaku. 
gramme = 0-266667 momme momirU) 


Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Japan in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraoi dinary and Plenipotentiary. — His Excellency Baron 
Tsuneo Matsudaira, G.C.V. 0. (Appointed July 24, 1928.) 

Counsellor. — Yoshiatsu Hori, K.O.V.O. 

First Kemosuke Fujii and Renzo Sawada. 

Second Secretary* — Yoshio Muto. 

Third Secretary \\i 2 i\iK Ishizawa. 

AttacMs.—Yvi^o Isono, Kaoru Kara, Saburo Ohta, Seiichi Ozawa, R. 
Takouchi, and K. Narita. 

Naval Attache. — Captain Prince T. Shmiasu. 

Military Attache. — Colonel Masahara Hoiiima. 

Financml Attache. — ^.Tuichi Tsushima 
Commercial Counsellor, — Shinjiro Matsuyama. 

Chancellors* — C. Kunugi, M. Yaniashita, and I. Kakegawa. 

There are Consuls at Glasgow, Liverpool, Cardiff, and Middlesbrough. 

2. Of Great Britain in Japan. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Hon. Sir Francis 
Oswald Lindley, K.C.M.O., C.B.E., appointed January 21, 1931. 

Secretaries. — W. R. C. Green, P. Broad, and R. H. S. Allen. 

Japanese Counsellor, — Sir C. J. Davidson K.C.Y.O., C.I.E., C.V.O. 

Naval Attache. — Captain Th. G. B. Legge, D.S.O. 

Military Attachi. — Lt.-Col. H. J. Simson, M.C. 

Commercial Secretaries. — G. B. Sansom, C.M.G., and H. A. Macrae, 

M.B.E. 

There are Consular Representatives at Tokio, Yokohama, Ozaka, 
Shimonoseki, Kobe, Nagasaki, Tamsui (in Formosa), Dairen, and Seoul. 

3. Of Japan in Canada. 

—lemasa Tokugawa (appointed April 30, 1929). 

4. Of Canada in Japan. 

Minister. — Herbert Meredith Marler (appointed January 12, 1929). 


KOREA (CHOSEN). 

Oovoniincilt. — By a treaty concluded between Japan and Korea on 
Aumist 22, 1910, the Korean tenitojy was formally annexed to the Empire 
of Japan. The Emperor was deprived of all political power, and the title 
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of the country was changed back to ‘Chosen,’ from Tai Han, which had 
been adopted in 1897, and the office of Japanese Governor-General estab- 
lished. By an Imperial Rescript of 1919, Korea is to be treated as in all 
respects an integral part ol Japan, Koreans to be on the same footing as 
Japanese. Members of the Korean Imperial House and the late Korean 
Cabinet have had Japanese patents of nobility conferred upon them. 

Governor-General . — General Makoto Saito (August, 1929).^ 

Area and Population. — The area is 85,228 square miles. Population 
at the end of 1928, 19,189,699. Of this number, 469,043 were Japanese, 
18,667,334 Koieans, and 53,322 foreigners The 1928 returns give 
the number of British subjects as 215, Americans 726, French 68, and 
Germans 92 ; but these returns appear to be incomplete ; the number of 
British residents is roughly about 350. At the end of 1928 the population 
of the largest cities and towns was as follows : — Keijo-fu (Seoul), the capital, 
321,848 (86,548 Japanese), Fiii-an-fu (Pusan), 11b, 207 (42,246 Japanese), 
Heijo-fu (Pyong-Yang), 127,103 (25,559 Japanese), Taikyu-fu (Tai-Ku), 
88,609 (26,534 Japanese), Chemulpo 57,449 (11,206 Japanese). 

On October 1, 1930, the population of Korea was 21,057,969. 

The language of the people is intermediate between Mongolo-Tartar and 
Japanese, with a large admixture of Chinese words, and an alphabetical system 
of writing is used. Official correspondence, except with Korean provincial 
officials, is conducted in Japanese. The written language of the people is a 
mixture of Chinese characters and native script. 

Religion, and Education. — The knowledge of Chinese classics 
and of Confucian doctrine, formerly considered essential to the education of 
the upper classes, has given way under Japanese and foreign influence to 
a more practical system of instruction, but the worship of ancestors is 
still observed with as much punctiliousness as in China. In the country 
there are numerous Buddhist monasteries, which, however, are looked upon 
with scant respect. There is a large number of Christian converts. French 
missionaries were working in the country from 1784 and struggled for a 
century in the face of oflicial persecution. The b.m ou Christianity was 
raised in 1882 and the first Protestant missionaries came to Korea in 1884. 
In 1928 there were 2,872 foreign missionaries woikingin Korea and a member- 
ship of 286,249 converts (communicants) was claimed. The missions early 
established numerous hospitals and schools throughout the country. 

Since annexation the Japanese authorities have provided schools in all 
parts of the country, but it is recognized that much is required to be done, 
as less than 20 per cent, of the Koreans are literate. Plans are now being 
drawn up to establish an elementary school in every myen or village, but 
lack of funds hinders the speedy attainment of this ideal. Technical schools 
are being gradually introduced. 

In 1928 there were for the education mainly of Japanese 462 elementary 
schools with 60,160 pupils, 11 middle schools with 6,463 pupils, 1 medical 
school, a law university, 14 normal schools, a higher technical school, a 
higher commercial school and a higher agricultural school, 23 girls’ high 
schools with 7,056 pupils, and various kindergarten and private schools. 
For the education of Koreans there were 1,463 common schools with 
411,662 pupils, 81 private common schools with 19,803 pupils, 24 higher 
common schools (9 private) with 10,658 pupils, 15 (9 private) higher common 
schools for girls, with 3,553 pupils ; besides various industrial schools. 
There is a University at Seoul with 471 students (March 31, 1928), of whom. 
326 were Koreans and 1 46 J apanese. The preparatory course has 306 students, 

In Seoul there are three daily Korean newspapers, and 2 Japanese 
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besides others published at Chemulpo and in other parts of the country. 
There is a Government-subsidised daily newspaper m English, published at 
Seoul. 

Finance. — The finances of Korea form a special account in the Budget 
of Japan. The estimated revenue and expenditure for two years is shown as 
follows : — 


Rpv^'nnp. 

1 1929-30 

1930-31 1 

j Expenditure. 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

1 Yen 

194.537.000 

41.895.000 

Yen ! 
195,975,0031 
50,877,810 

Ordinary ... 
Extraordinary 

Yen 

174.396.000 

62.036.000 

Yen 

176,.558,644 

76,392,921 

Total . 

.. 280,432,000 

240,852,843' 

Total .. 

J36,432,000j 

252,951,665 


The outstanding debt is 353,257,632 yen. 


Production. — Korea is almost entirely an agricultural country ; the 
cultivated area at end of 1928 was 10,761,653 acres. The Japanese own 
nearly one-half of the cultivated land with an average holding of 62*92 
acres per household as against 4*16 acres per household for Koreans. The 
chief crops are rice (about 35 per cent, of the cultivated area), barley, wheat, 
beans, and grain of all kinds, besides tobacco and cotton. The rice crops 
for 5 years were (in bushels) 1926, 91,129,880 ; 1927, 103,303,936 ; 1928, 
67,558,625 ; 1929, 68,508,730. In 1928, 43,383,546 bushels of barley were 
produced; 23,656,285 bushels of soya beans, 162,361,575 lbs. of Upland 
American cotton and 66,461,307 lbs. of native cotton. Whale fishing is 
carried on on the coast. In 1928, 39,916,105 pounds of apples and 27,764,754 
pounds of pears were produced. Silkworm rearing is also carried on and in 
1928 there were produced 1,930,565 bushels of cocoons ; in 1927, 2,115,497 
bushels. Live-stock is raised as a by-product of agriculture. The cattle are 
well known for their size and quality. In 1928, there were 1,569,722 cattle, 
57,580 horses, 1,277,816 pigs, 9,531 donkeys and 21,743 goats. The 
fishing industry is developing ; value of catch in 1928, 66,114,052 yen. 

Gold mining is carried on ; the value of the 1928 output was 6,633,719 
yen. There are several foreign -owned gold mines in active operation. 
Copper, iron, and coal are abundant in Korea ; the development of these 
resources has been impeded by defective means of communication, but is 
making steady progress. The output of pig iron in 1928 was valued 
at 7,652,924 yen ; iron ore at 3,042,979 yen ; and coal 6,769,289 yen. 
Anthracite coal mines in the north of Korea are in operation. Graphite and 
mica also are found in fair quantities. The total value of mineral 
products in 1928 was 26,434,972 yen. The government has the monopoly 
of ginseng, salt and tobacco, the latter yielding 45,987,482 lbs. in 1928. 
At end of 1928 there were 5,342 factories with a capital of 649,122,364 yen, 
and 99,547 employees, while the value of the output was 892,683,876 yen. 

Commerce. — The open ports are Seoul, Chemulpo, Fusan, Gensan, 
Chinnampo, Mokpo, Kunsan, Seishin, Ping- Yang (inland city), Wiju, 
Yong-Am-Po (1908), Yuki, Joshin and bhin-wi ju. 

Trade (merchandise only) at the open ports : — 


- 

' 1925 

1 1926 

1 1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports 

Exports 

Yen 

. 340,011,781 
. 341,630,583 

Yen 

372,169,783 

362,964,800 

Yen 

383,417,007 

858,924,702 

Yen 

413,990,943 

.365,978,624 

Yen 

423.094.000 

346.664.000 
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The imports in 1929 included cotton goods, 37,430,000 yen ; machinery, 

16.698.000 yen ; silk goods, 13,894,000 yen ; timber, 8,872,000 yen; mineral 
oil, 14,075,000 yen ; grass cloth, 5,458,000 yen ; sugar, 9,285,000 yen ; paper, 

7.672.000 yen ; wheat and flour, 7,335,000 yen ; fertilisers, 23,928,000 yen ; 
and coal, 10,237,000 yen. The principal exports weie rice, 148,816,000 
yen ; beans, 22,117,000 yen ; hides, 2,762,000 yen ; cattle, 3,549,000 yen ; 
silk, 29,540,000 yen ; cocoons, 4,381,000 yen ; and gold ore, 1,945,000 yen. 
Of the total imports in 1929, the value of 315,326,000 yen was from Japan ; 
of the exports, the value of 309,891,000 yen was to Japan. From Great 
Britain and the United States of America respectively, direct imports 
amounted to 3,783,000 yen and 9,803,000 yen ; but there is also considerable 
indirect trade vui Japan. 

Imports from United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns) were 95,510/. 
in 1927, 152,373Z. in 1928, and 195,439/. in 1929 ; exports to United 
Kingdom were 607/., 2,454/. and 1,650/. in the three years respectively. 

Shipping and Communications.— The shipping entered at the open 
ports in 1929 had a tonnage of 8,162,338, and those that cleared a tonnage 
of 8,069,346. At March 1929 there were 171 steamships, of 49, 170 tons, and 
645 Silling ships, of 21,613 tons, registered in Korea. 

Transport in the interior is by rail, road (motor-car, oxen, pack-horses, 
etc.), and river. The railways are being rapidly extended and the road.s are 
being gradually improved. At the end of March 1929 there were 15,316 
miles of completed roads. Length of railways, 1928 (public and private), 
about 2,220 miles ; number of passengers carried (1929) 26,353,522. 

Number of post offices 704. Theie were 22,695 miles of telegraph line 
open (March 1929), and the lines connect with the Japanese and the 
Chinese systems. The telephone has been introduced into all the principal 
towns ; length of lines 7,486 miles (March, 1929). During the fiscal ytar 
ended March 1929 there were 30,274 telephone subscribers. 5,769,640 
telegrams were sent in 1928-29. 

In 1928-29, 222,726,175 ordinary mails were collected and 246,180,479 
delivered, 2,292,763 parcels were collected and 3,321,953 delivered. 

Currency and Banking. — Regulations for banking were framed in 
1906. In 1928 there were 16 banks, semi-Government and ordinary, with 

55.056.000 yen paid-up capital, with total deposits at December 31, 1927, 
amounting to 4,984,150,000 yen. 

A central bank, the Bank of Chosen, was established in August, 1909, and 
in November it took the place of the First Bank of Japan (Dai-Ichi-Ginko) as 
the Government Treasury. Notes of this bank are permitted to circulate 
unrestrictedly within the jurisdiction of the Government-General of Chosen 
and are exchangeable with gold coin and convertible notes issued by the 
Bank of Japan. The Bank of Chosen has a paid-up capital of 25 million 
yen, the deposits amounting to 2,316,855,000 yen (Dec. 31, 1928). Notes 
issued at Dec. 31, 1928, 134,083,000 yen. Against their issue must be 
provided a reserve of the same amount, consisting of gold coin, gold and 
silver bullion, and convertible notes of the Bank of Japan ; silver bullion, 
however, must not exceed one-fourth of the total reserve. The postal 
savings banks had 2,023,977 depositors with a total amount 30,787,503 yen 
at March 31, 1929. 

The coinage consists of gold pieces of 5-, 10-, and 20-yen, silver of 10-, 20-, 
and 50-8en, nickel of 5 sen, and lO-sen, and bronze of l-sen. The gold coins, 
however, are not in general use, the ordinary medium of commerce being 
the notes of the Bank of Japan or of the Bank of Choseu which are issued in 
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tho following denominations, viz.: 100 yen* 20 yen, 10 yen, 5 yen, and 1 
yen. The old nickel coin has been wholly withdrawn from circulation, 
and the cash currency is now rarely seen, and then only in remote parts 
of the country. Under certain regulations, bills of exchange and cheques 
may pass into the currency. In the more important commercial towns 
there are authorised ‘ note associations ’ of merchants for the transaction of 
business relating to bills. 

British ComuhOeneral at Seoul, — Oswald White, C.M. G. 

Vice-Consul. — C. H. Archer. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN). 

The Island of Formosa, or Taiwan, was ceded to Japan by China by the 
treaty which was ratified on May 8, 1895, and Japan took formal possession 
on June 2 of the same year. Japanese civil government in the island began 
on March 31, 1896. 

Governor- General, — Ei zo Ishizu lea. 

The Island has an area of 13,892 square miles, with a population (1928) 
of 4,438,084 (2,274,543 males and 2,163,.541 females). Census population 
Oct. 1, 1930, 4,524,161. There were 211,202 Japanese, and 40,364 foreigners 
in the Island in 1928. The chief towns are Taihoku (195,555 inhabitants 
in 1925 Census), Tainan, Kurun, and Taichu. The official language is 
Japanese, but Chinese (Amoy dialect) is the most used. 

Many improvements have been effected by the Japanese administration. 
A colonising scheme was commenced in 1909, whereby Japanese were settled 
in Taiwan. There are four villages containing (1916), 652 families con- 
sisting of 3,268 persons. An educational system has been established for 
Japanese and natives. In 1928-29 there were for the instruction of the 
Japanese 132 primary schools, with 819 teachers and 28,872 pupils. For 
the instruction of the natives there were 575 schools, with 5,079 teachers 
and 223,687 pupils. There are also normal schools, a medical school, an 
industiial school, and a school for teaching the Japanese language to natives, 
and native languages to Japanese. Tho University of Formosa was opened 
in April, 1928. 

The receipts of the Japanese administration are from inland taxes, 
customs, public undertakings, and also subsidies from Japan ranging from 5 
to 9 million yen annually. The expenditure is chiefly for internal adminis- 
tration and the working of public undertakings. 


- 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1028-29 

1 1929-30 1 j 1930-311 


Yen 

Yen 

Ten 

Yen 1 Yen 

Revenue . . 

131,778,000 

138.627,000 

147,523.811 

118,720,279 126,125,881 
118 720,279^128,073,921 

Expenditure . 

91,941,000 

101,533, 000|109, 109, 000 


1 Ehtiniates. 


The agricultural products of Formosa are rice, tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, 
ramie, jute, turmeric ; while camphor is worked in the forests under a 
Government monopoly. The production of crude camphor and camphor oil res- 
pectively was in 1925, 2,447,043 lbs. and 5,019,131 lbs. ; in 1926, 1,665,317 
lbs. and 4,633,284 lbs ; and in 1927, 1,719,510 lbs. and 11,639,760 
Iba. The quantity of tea produced in 1929 was 7,137,000 lbs., valued at 
3 423,000 yen (in 1928, 9,148,000 lbs., valued at 4,316,000 }en). Production 

mm2 
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of rice in 1930, 36,679,134 bushels ; in 1929, 32,163,000 bushels. Area under 
cane and production of raw sugar in 1926-27, 298,246 acre-i, 395,000 
tons ; in 1927-28, 238,259 acre.®, 562,144 tons ; 1928-29, 258,700 acres, 
764,906 tons; 1929-30, 236,865 acres, 787,650 tons. There are active 
fisheries : value of catch in 1928, 11,260,406 yen. The number of animals 
(December 31, 1928) was horses, 279 : goats, 86,173 ; cattle, 92,057; 
pigs, 1,718,324; buffaloes, 295,887. The industries comprise flour-milling, 
sugar, tobacco ; oil, spirits, iron -work, glass, bricks, soap, and many other 
manufactures. Mining is making steady progress : gold (377,362 yen) ; 
silver (13,879 yen) ; copper (88,398 yen) ; and coal (13,547,784 yen) being 
the principal minerals in 1928 ; the output of coal in 1929 was 1,430,000 
tons. The total value of minerals in 1928 was 16,513,301 yen. There are 
45 new style and 106 old style sugar mills in Taiwan. 

The commerce of Formosa is largely with Japan ; imports in 1929, 
64,541,012 yen from foreign countries; 140,369,672 yen from Japan ; total 
imports, 204,910,684 yen; exports, 33,187,977 yen to foreign countries; 
238,705,289 yen to Japan; total exports, 271,893,266 yen. Jn 1928 the 
imports from Japan amounted to 132,318,204 yen; exports to Japan 
214,521,597 yen. Imports from other foreign countries, 58,335,729 yen ; 
exports to other foreign countries, 33,895,688 yen. Total imports, 
190,653,933 yen; and total exports, 248,417,285 yen. The chief exports 
in 1929 were tea, 9,318,779 yen; sugar, 143,05.5,483 yen; camphoi and 
camphor oil, 7,442,384 yen ; rice, 49,324,442 yen ; bananas, 8,488,539 yen ; 
coal, 3,695,376 yen. The chief imports in 1929 were rice, 10,633,426 yen ; 
cotton and silk goods, 17,215,199 yen; fertilisers, 27,109,677 yen; timber, 
8,753,609 yen ; iron and steel, 10,579,688 yen. 

In March 1929 there weie 28 steamships, of 3,337 tons, and 119 sailing 
res.sels, of 6,539 tons, registered in Formosa. In 1929, 1,309 vessels of 
2,449,283 tons entered the ports of Formosa from countries other than 
Japan. 

Roads have been and are being constructed throughout the Island. There 
were, in 1928, 608.5 miles belonged to the Government and 342*7 miles to 
private companies, and 997.2 miles to exclusive use of private companies). 
In 1928 there were 173 post offices, through which passed packets (including 
parcels), 2,761,789. The telegraph service has 150 offices; length of lino 
759 miles ; of wire, 3,221 miles ; messages (1928), 2,975,779. Telephone 
line, 2,060 miles ; calls, 55,082,492. 

The post office savings bank had 483,263 depositors with 13,343,016 yen 
to their credit (1928-29). 

The coinage current in the Island is that of Japan. 

Bokot5, or the Pescadores, consist of about 12 islands, with a total area 
of about 50 square miles. 

Japanese Sakhalin (or Karafuto) consists of that portion of Sakhalin 
which lies to the south of the parallel of 60® north latitude. It has an area 
of about 13,935 sq. miles, and, in 1925 (census), the population was 203,764 
(122,379 males, 81,375 females). Residential population on December 31, 
1928, 240,502. The most important industry of the island is the herring 
fishery, but large areas are fit for agriculture and pasturage, and Japanese 
settlers have been provided with seed and domestic animals. There is a vast 
forest area of larch and fir trees. The minerals found are coal and alluvial 
gold ; coal raised in 1928, 539,481 tons. 

The revenue for the year ending March 31, 1931, is estimated at 
33,036,936 yen, and expenditure 33,058,745 yen. 
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The leased Territory of Ewantui&g, the southern part of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, has an area of about 1,444 sq. miles, and a population 
(December 31, 1928) of 1,202,427, of whom 951,277 are Chinese and 248,900 
Japanese (exclusive of army and navy). The Territory is under a Japanese 
governor-general, the seat of administration being at Dairen (or Tairend, 
formerly called Dalny). At the end of 1928 there were 55 elementary schools 
with 26,035 pupils, 8 stcoudary schools with 3,854 pupils, and 7 girls’ 
schools with 3,463 pupils, for the instruction of the Japanese, and 132 
schools with 28,088 pupils for the instruction of the natives; also an 
American Presbyterian Mission with a church and a hospital. 

The revenue for 1930-31 is estimated at 24,091,717 yen, and expenditure, 
24,688,560 yen. 

At the end of 1929, there were 160 steamships of 351,803 tons, and 46 
sailing vessels of 1,437 tons, registered in Kwantung. 

The chief agricultural products of the Territory are maize, millet, beans, 
wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco, hemp, and various vegetables. There is an 
active fishing industry, the value of the catch in 1927 (6,262,727 kwan) 
being 3,514,114 yen, as compared with 9,657,121 kwans in 1928, valued at 
4,297,180 yen. The chief manufactured product is salt, which is abundant 
in the Territory. Since July 1, 1907, the Territory forms a Customs district 
under the Chinese Imperial Customs, Dairen being the Customs port, 
with out-stations at Kinchow, Pulantien, Pitzewo, and Port Arthur. The 
port is free, goods being subject to duty only on crossing the frontier of 
the leased territory. The trade is mostly with Japan and China. Imports 
(1928), 168,524,899 haikwan taels (tael, in 1926, averaged 3s. l|<^.); 
exports, 199,363,559 haikwan taels, of which 71,530,482 hk. tls. was im- 
ported from Japan, and 74,978,161 hk. tls. exported to that country. 
Dairen has a fine harbour, ice-free all the year, and protected by a breakwater 
1,000 yards long. The harbour is provided with sheds and warehouses, 
under tbe control of the South Manchuria Railway Company. The railway 
connects Port Arthur and Dairen with Mukden, Harbin, and the Eastern 
Chinese Railway System, 9,702,119 passengers and 19,323,549 tons of goods 
were carried during 1928-29. In 1929 its total length was 691 miles. 

Gold and silver coin and the notes of the Yokohama specie bank are 
current 

Pacific Islands. — Under the Treaty of Versailles Japan was appointed 
mandatory to the former German possessions north of the Equator. These in- 
clude; — {\)Th6 Marianne (or Ladrone) Idands — By treaty of February 12, 
1899, these islands, with the exception of Guam (the largest of the Marianne 
Islands) ceded to the United States in 1898, passed on October 1, 1899, 
from Spanish to German possession for payment of 840,000Z. Sipan is 
the seat of Government. The Japanese population of the islands at Oct. 1, 
1929, numbered 16,202, and the natives 48,617. The northern group is 
actively volcanic and uninhabited. 

(2) The Caroline Islands . — The Carolines consist of about 500 coral 
islets, Ponape having 8,651 inhabitants, Yap 6,799, and Parao 7,872. The 
population is mainly of Malay origin, with some Chinese and Japanese. 
The chief export is copra. For administrative purposes the islands were 
divided into two groups : (a) the Eastern Carolines, with Truk and Ponap4 as 
the centres of administration. There are in Truk 437 Japanese, 19 Foreigners, 
and 14,969 natives; in Ponap6 there are 603 Japanese, 29 Foreigners, 
and 7,914 natives, (b) The Western Carolines, with Palau and Yap as 
administrative centres. There are in Palau 1,816 Japanese, 6,043 natives, 
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and 14 Foreigners. In Yap there are 245 Japanese, 6,545 natives, and 9 
Foreigners. 

(3) Marshall Islands. — The Marshall Islands, consisting of two chains or 
rows of lagoon islands (several* uninhabited), known respectively as Ratack 
(with thirteen islands) and Ralick (with eleven islands), first came under 
German rule in 1885. The population consists of 303 Japanese, 19 foreigners, 
and 9,356 natives. The chief island and administrative centre is Jaluit ; 
Protestant (American) and Catholic missions are at work. There are 
plantations of coco-palm (1,705 hectares). The chief export is copra. 

Justice is administered in 3 district courts and in a court of appeal. The 
islands contain 9 primary and 21 secondaiy schools. Besides coco-palm, the 
principal products are sugar-cane (island of Saipan) and cotton (islands of 
Rota and Tinian). In 1928, there were in the islands 2,875 cattle, 1,999 
goats, and 8,790 pigs. 

Tlie revenue for the Pacific Islands for 1930-31 is estimated at 5,242,254 
yen, and expenditure, 5,231,246 yen. 
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LATVIA. 

(Latvijas Republika.) 

Latvia, along the southern part of the Baltic littoral, is inhabited chiefly 
by Letts. As early as the 13th century the Letts fought against the German 
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(battle of Durbe, 1260), bat in the long run the Germans carried the day, 
and the state created by the Teutonic Order under the form of a Federal 
Republic (consisting ot Estonia, Latgale, Livonia, and Courland) lasted 
until 1560. Eventually, Estonia passed under the rule of Sweden, Latgale 
and Livonia under that of Litnuania-Poland, while Piltenc and Oesel 
became Danish. Courhnd alone retained her independence under the 
form of a vassal duchy of Lithuania- Poland. In 1621 Livonia was 
annexed by Sweden, and in 1710 by Russia. In 1772, after the first 
partition of Poland, Latgale was assigned to Russia, and in 1795 Courland 
joined Russia. From this time onwards, Latvia was under Russian rule. 

In 1917 Lettish public opinion expressed itself in favour of the separate 
existence of Latvia, and announced its view officially in the Russian 
Constituent Assembly in January 1918. An organization for establishing 
the independence of the country was formed, and on November 18, 1918, it 
proclaimed in Riga the sovereign Free State of Latvia, which has been 
recognised as an independent State by all the Powers, and was admitted 
to the League of Nations on September 22, 1921. 

Constitution and Government. — The Latvian Constitution which 
was passed by the Constituent Assembly on February 15, 1922, declares that 
Latvia is an independent democratic Republic and that the sovereign power 
of the State is vested m the Latvian people. The Saeima (Parliament) 
consists of 100 representatives elected for 3 years by universal, equal, direct, 
and secret vote on the basis of proportional representation, by citizens of 
both sexes over 2 1 years of age. Its powers expire on the day on which the 
new Saeima assembles. The Saeima elects the President of the State by 
absolute majority, and he holds office for 3 years. No person can hold this 
office for more than 6 consecutive years The Presi lent must be over 40 
years of age. Pie is the Oliief of the armed forces of the State, and, for the 
period of war, appoints a commander-in-chief. War can only be declared 
after a vote of the Saeima, The President choose.s the Prime Minister, who 
forms the Cabinet ; and the Cabinet is responsible to the Saeima, The 
President may propose the dissolution of the Sacinuiy which proposal 
shall then be followed by a vote of the people. If this pro])Osal 
is accepted by the people, the Saeima is dissolved and new elections 
are proclaimed ; if not, the President of the State is to be considered as 
having resigned and the Saeima elects a new President All citizens are 
equal before the Law. The Judges are independent and irrevocable. The 
State Control is an independent collegial institution, its chief being elected 
by the Saeima for a definite period. 

The elections to the Saeima, held in October, 1928, returned the 
following parties : Right, 17 ; Alliance of the Farmer parties, 16 ; Letgallean 
Peasants, 9 ; Centre, 4 ; Social Democrats, 31 ; National Minorities (Germans, 
Russians, Jews, Poles), 18 ; Communists, 5 ; total, 100. 

The Ministries are those of Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, War, 
National Welfare, Education, Agriculture, Justice, Communications, and 
State Control. 

President of the State, — Albert Kriens (elected April 9, 1930). 

Prime M. K. Ulmanis (appointed March 25, 1931). 

Area and Population.— Latvia consists of the former Russian Pro- 
vince of Courland (about 10,436 square miles), four southern districts (Riga, 
Wenden, Wolmar, Walk) of the former Russian province of Livonia (about 
8,716 square miles) and three we.stern districts (Dvinsk, Reshitza, Lutsin) of 
the former Russian province of Vitebsk (about 5,292 square miles), making a 
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total of about 24,440 square miles, or, including inland lakes, about 25,000 
square miles. The total length of the frontier line of Latvia is 1,040 statute 
miles, with a coast line of 338 statute miles. For administrative purposes 
Latvia is divided into : Vidzeme (Livonia), Kurzeme (Courland), Zemgale, 
and Latgale. 

The chief town is Riga (the capital), population (1930) 877,917 ; population 
of other principal towns according to 1930 Census, Liepaja (Libau) 67,238; 
Daugavpils (Dvinsk), 43,226 ; Jelgava (Mitau), 33,048 ; Ventspils (Windau), 
17,263 ; Rezekne (Kositten), 12,680 ; Valmiera (Wolmar), 8,368 ; Cesis 
(Wenden), 7,692. 

The census taken in 1930 showed a population of 1,900,045 in Latvia, 
of which 1,893,877 were Latvian citizens, and 56,168 foreigners (including 
21,336 persons without nationality). Of the Latvian citizens 73 42 per cent, 
were Letts, 12*52 per cent. Russians, 4*97 per cent. Jew*s, 3'68 per cent. 
Germans, 3*12 per cent. Poles, 1*36 per cent. Lithuanian.s, 0*40 per cent. 
Estonians, 0*45 per cent, other nationalities, and 0‘08 per cent, were persons 
W’ith unknown nationality. 

The birth-rate during 1929 was 18*77, and the death-rate 15*01 per 1,000. 

Religion and Education. — The majority of the population in 
Latvia is Protestant (56*58 per cent.), but in Latgalo and one district of 
Kurzeme there are also many Roman Catholics (23 per cent.), wdiile in 
Riga, Ventspils and south-east of Vidzeme there are a number of Greek 
Catholics and members of the Orthodox Chmch (14*02 j er cent.). 

During the year 1929-30 there wore 1,944 elementary schools in Latvia, 
with 172,702 pupils and 7,826 teachers. Most of these schools were sup- 
ported by the State or municipal institutions, only 127 being supported by 
private persons or societies. The State or municipal institutions also sup- 
ported 79 of the secondary schools in the country, the remaining 59 being 
supported by private persons or societies. In these 138 secondary schools 
2,676 teachers taught 22,876 pupils. 

Each national minority has the right to its own schools (elementary and 
secondary) with its own language of instruction. The State contributes to 
the maintenance of those schools according to the percentage of inhabitants 
of the respective national minorities. In 1929-30, instruction was given in 
elementary schools in the following languages (figures iu brackets refer to 
secondary schools); — Lettish in 1,413 (83) schools, with 122,678 (16,287) 
pupils and 5,114 (1,680) teachers; national minorities in 631 (55) schools, 
with 50,024 (6,688) pupils, and 2,632 (996) teachers. 

Formerly the University of Dorpat served the whole of the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, and as Dorpat became an Estonian institution, the 
Riga Polytechnic was in 1919 raised to be the Latvian University. The 
number of students is (1929-30) 8,284, and of professors, 347. There are 
also 105 technical professional schools with 9,988 pupils ; a Musical Academy 
with 385 students and 41 teachers ; and an Academy of Arts with 290 
students ; and 22 teachers. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for five years are shown as follows • — 



' 1926-27 j 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-301 1 

i 

1930-31 1 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

Lais 

105.129.000 

160.647.000 

Lats 

175.273.000 

159.6.37.000 

Lats 

209.955.000 

208.696.000 

Lats 

186,491,720 

186,491,720 

Lats 

178,649,186 

178,649,186 


1 Budget estimates. 
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The National Debt of Latvia on April 1, 1930, was as follows: — To 
United States of America, 5,475,000 dollars ; to Great Britain, 2,000,000L 
The internal debt amounted to 722,000 Lats. 


Defence* — The standing army numbers 2,000 officers and 18,000 men, 
organized in four divisions. Service is compulsory, beginning at the age of 
21, and lasting to the age of 50. Service with the colours has been reduced, 
according to the law of May 16, 1928, to 12 months in the case of the 
infantry and 15 months for other arms. 

Latvia maintains a coa^'t defence squadron, comprising at present 2 sub- 
marines and 4 ships of different types. 


Production and Industry. — Latvia is mainly an agricultural country, 
but an increasing number of people are passing from agricultural to 
industrial life. In 1929 the principal crops were rye, 590,083 acres, 
241,390 metric tons; barley, 451,269 acres, 207,880 metric tons; oats, 
746,434 acres, 340,130 metric tons ; wheat, 144,989 acres, 63,580 metric tons ; 
potatoes, 204,022 acres, 1,079,770 metric tons; flax, 137,826 acres, 21,930 
metric tons (22,960 metric tons linseed). The main export articles of Latvia 
are (1929) timber, 86,073,000 lats ; flax, 13,580,000 lats ; butter, 68,768,000 
lats. Before the war the Latvian flax crop averaged about 35,000 tons per 
annum. Latvian timber lands. State and private (4,098,280 acres), produced 
in 1924-25, 91 million cubic feet of timber (with firewood, 142 million cubic 
feet). On December 31, 1929, there were 2,948 industrial enterprises in 
Latvia, employing 71,736 hands. The number of workers employed in the 
principal industries was as follows metallurgical, 11,485 ; chemical, 5,410 ; 
textile, 10,100 ; mineral working, 264 ; and woodworking, 13,980. 

Live-stock in 1929: horses, 359,600; cattle, 975,100; sheep, 899,900; 
pigs, 387,700. 

Latvia does not possess much mineral wealth. 


Commerce and Communications.— Latvia has about 340 miles 
of sea-coast ; its 3 principal harbours are Riga, Liepaja, and Ventspils. 
Three Russian main lines converge on Latvian ports, viz. the Riga-Tsantsin 
line, the Ventspils-Moscow line, and the Liepaja-Romni line. 

Trade for four years ; — 


Year 

Imports 

[ Exports 

NRtric tons 

1,000 Lats 

Metric tons 

1,000 Lats 

1927 

1928 1 

1929 

1930 

1,066,.S05 

1,271,675 

1,545,028 

249,988 

808,808 

962,147 

296,100 

1,024,665 

1,285,240 

1,325,466 

221,246 

261,359 

279.868 

247,600 


The commerce for two years was distributed, as follows (in thousands 
of lata); — 
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1 1 

1 1929 ! 

1930 


Imports 

EvporN 

Imports 1 

Exports 

Raw materials and semi-manu- 
factured articles . . ! 

Manufactured articles . 

Food products 

Cattle . 

Precious metals, etc. . 

1,000 Lats 
89,420 
152,158 
117,838 i 

1,93S 

796 , 

1,000 Lats 
118,708 
90,290 
64,611 

245 

14 

1,000 Lats 
79,887 
154,529 ; 

58,6*23 1 

2,401 

1,000 Lats 
i 103,992 
! 75 ,u02 

67.851 

481 

Total . . . 1 

362,147 

1 273 868 

296,100 

247,601) 


In 1930 the imports (value in thousand latsjcame from Germany, 110,114 ; 
United Kingdom, 25,078 : Denmark, 5,630 : Czechoslovakia, 10,951 ; Soviet 
Russia, 17.517 ; Poland, 31,266 ; Lithuania. 9,087 ; United States of Ameiica, 
15,469. Exports to the United Kingdom, 70,325 ; Germany, 65,943 ; Soviet 
Russia, 35,067 ; Belgium, 15,934. 

In 1929 the principal imports of the United Kingdom from Latvia 
(according to the Board of Trade Returns) were : sawn timber, 1,423,892^. ; 
pit props, 370,219/. ; flax 1,017,252/. The principal exports to Latvia were 
coal. 42,511/. ; herrings, 540,029/. ; cotton goods, 179,033/. 

Total trade between Latvia and the United Kingdom for 5 years (accord- 
ing to Board of Trade return^) : — 



1926 

19^7 

i 

1928 

1920 

1930 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

Imports from Latvia 
into United Kingdom 
Exports to Latvia 

j. 600, 468 

6,001,127 

6,748,135 

5,467,018 

4,886,021 

from United Kingdom 

1,147,778 

1,150,505 

1,292,957 

1 1,406,417 

1,152,046 


In January 1930, 104 steamboats of 101,789 net tons, 34 sailing 
vessels of 3,048 net tons, and 6 auxiliary sailing vessels of 499 net tons, 
making a total of 144 vessels with 176,932 gross tons, or 105,336 net tons, were 
sailing under the Latvian flag. There were also 4 ice-breakers. 

In 1929, 3,841 vessels of 1,872,790 tons entered and 3,825 of 1,865,068 
tons cleared the ports of Latvia. 

To facilitate the transit of goods to and from Rus.sia, the Latvian main 
lines converging on the ports of Riga and Ventspils have been altered to the 
Russian gauge, while i'or Western traffic (Riga-Ostend-Paris line) and 
internal communications the normal and narrow gauges are used. Of the 
total length of Latvian railway.s — 1,759 miles on January 1, 1930 — 1,005 miles 
were of Russian gauge and 282 miles of the normal gauge. Gross receipts 
of Latvian railways in 1929 were 49,095,000 Lats. and expenditure 
34,898,000 Lats. ; 12,303,000 passengers were carried and 6,292,829 tons of 
freight handled. There were also 674 miles of macadamised high roads. 
The navigable inland wateiways (1,829 miles) carried about 1,678,662 tons 
of goods. 

In 1929 there were 1,057 post offices in the country ; length of telegraph 
line, 1,930 miles ; length of telephone lines, 16,127 miles. 

Banking and Currency. — The legal tender in Latvia is the JjaU 
ccjual to one gold franc, and representing *2903226 grammes of fine gold. 
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KotfS of 20, 25, 50, 100 and 500 Lats are in circulation, also silver coins of 
1, 2 and 5 lats, bronze and nickel coins of 1, 2, 6 santims, and 10, 20, 50 
santims respectively. The issue of notes in Latvia is strictly limited to l ho 
amount of cover, and notes can be encashed in gold. 

On August 1, 1930, there were 19 joint-stock Banks, 86 mutual credit 
societies and 12 communal credit institutions in Latvia, with’an aggregate 
capital of 36,777,000 Lats, and assets totalling 264,489,000 Lats. The 
Bjnk of Latvia {Latvijas Banka) which commenced operations on November 

I, 1922, had on February 25, 1931, notes in circulation amounting to 

47.166.000 lats ; deposits, 20,960,000 lats ; and gold bullion and coin, 

21.072.000 lats. 

The metric system has been established by law, but the old Russian 
system of weights and measures were used until January, 1, 1924. 

Piplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Latvia in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Fr. Vesmans (appointed February 14, 1925). 
Counsellor . — Ludvig Ekis. 
ylgricultural Adviser . — Emils /olmanis. 

Consul General.— C. L. Sehja. 

There is also a Consulate-General in London, and consular representa- 
tives in Belfast, Hull, Swansea, and other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Latvia. 

Envoy and Minister — H. M. KnatchbulMIugesscn (appointed February 

II, 1930), (also at Reval and Kovno). 

First Secretary.— 0. A. Scott, D.S.O. 

Military Attachd—'^il^ox R. 0. W. G. Firebrace, R.A. 

Naval Attache . — Commander M. A. Hawes. 

There are consular representatives in Riga and Libau, 

Books of Reference' 

iStarCMitical Annual of the Bureau of Statistics of the Latvian Republic. (In French.) 
l«fc year, 1920. 

La R^^iblique de Lettonie : Docunionts, trait^s et lois, Vol. I. Paris, 1922. 

La L^onie. Pays de’Transit et d*Exportation. Edit6 par le Bureau Letton 
dTnformations, Paris, 1924 

Berg (Arved), Latvia and Russia. London, 1920 

Bihlmans (A.), Latv\jas WercieRang. Riga, 1928 — Latvia in the Making. Riga, 1980. 
Casejus (A.), La Constitution de la Lettonie. Toulouse, 1925. 

Buzmans (K.), Lettland. Stockholm, 192d. 

Uediger (Ernesto), La L^ttonia economica Romo, 1923 

Jlehtein (M C.), La Constitution d« la R6puhhque de Lettonie. Paris, 1930. 

lute (B.), Latvia (Facts for Travellers). New York, 1928 

Markaua (V.), Agraras refornias gaita Latvija Riga, 1922. 

Jtfcycr(P.), Latvia's Econcmiic Life. Riga, 1925. 

Olins (Peter Z,\ The Teutonic Knights in Latvia. Riga, 1928. 

Ozolin (Ian A.), Facts about Latvia. A Short History of the Latvlau Natiou, with 
Facts and Figures about the Present Situation New York, 1922. 

Pergameni (C ), La Lettonie. Brussels, 1926. 

Seifert (T.), Rapide apergu sur I’histoire lettone. Riga, 1919 

(B.), Lett! and s Kieditanstalten. Riga, 1928,— LetUands Volks und Staatswirt- 
schaft. Riga, 1930. 

Skujenieks (yL.)^ Latvijas zeme un iedzivotaji (Latvia: Land and People). (Published 
by the Government Statistical Bureau ) Riga, 1927. 

^rdbe (A.), Agrarian History of l.atvia. Riga, 1930. 

Walters (M.), Lettland, seine Bntwicklung zum Staat und die baltischen Fragen. 
Riga, 1924.— Le Peuple Letton. Riga, 1926. 

Zalts (A.), Latvian Political Economy. Riga, 1928.— Lettlands Wirtschaft u. Wirts. 
chaftspolitik. Riga, 1980. 
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LIBERIA. 

Constitution and Government.— The Republic of Liberia had its 
origin in the efforts of several American philanthropic societies to make 
permanent provision for freed American slaves by establishing them in 
a coloUy on the West Afiican coast. In 1822 a settlement was formed 
on the west coast of Africa near the spot where Monrovia now stands. 
On July 26, 1847, the State was constituted as the Free and Independent 
Republic of Liberia. The new State was first recognised by Great Britain 
and France, and ultimately by other Powers The Constitution of the 
Republic is on the model of that of the United States, with important differ- 
ences. The executive is vested in a President and a Council of 8 Ministers, and 
the legislative power in a parliament of two houses, called the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The President and the House of Representatives 
are elected for four years, and the Senate for six years. The President 
must be at least thirty-five years of age, and have unencumbered real estate 
to the value of 2,500 dollars, or 500/. Electors must be of negro blood, and 
owners of land. The natives of the country are not excluded from the 
franchise, but, except in the centres of civilisation, they take no part in 
political life. The official language of the Government is English. 

Provisional President of Liberia, — lion. Edwin Barclay (Jao. 1931). 

Liberia is one of the original members of the League of Nations. 

Area and Population •— Liberia has about 350 miles of coast line, 
extending from the British colony of Sierra Leone, on the west, to the 
French colony of the Ivory Coast on the east, and it stretches inland to 
a distance, in some places, of about 200 miles. The boundaries were 
determined by the Anglo -Liberian agreement of 1885 and the Franco- 
Liberian agreements of 1892 and 1907-10. Early in 1911 an agreement 
was concluded between the British and Liberian Governments transferring 
the territory of Kanre Lahun to Sierra Leone in exchange for a strip of 
undeveloped territory of about the same area on the south side of Motto 
River, which now becomes the boundary 

The total area is about 43,000 square miles. The total population is 
estimated at 2,000,000 to 2,500,000, all of the African race. Since the 
organisation of the frontier force the Government has obtained complete 
control of Northern Liberia and of the Kroo countries in Southern Liberia. 
The indigenous natives belong in the main to six principal stocks ; (1) the 
Mandingos (Muhammadan), (2) the Gissi ; (3) the Gola, (4) the Kpwesi, 
(5) the Kru negroes and their allies, and (6) the Groboes. The Kru 
tribes are mostly Pagan. The number of Americo-Liberians is estimated at 
about 15,000. About 60,000 of the coast negroes may be considered civilised 
There is a British negro colony of about 500, and there are about 150 Euro- 
peans and Americans. The coast region is divided into counties, Bassa, Sino, 
Maryland, and Grand Cape Mount, each under a Government superintendent, 
and Montserrado, subdivided into 2 districts, each under a superintendent. 
Monrovia, the capital, has, including Kru town, an estimated population of 
10,000, and is administered as a Federal District by a Municipal Board 
appointed by the President. It is one of the eleven ports of entry along 
the 350 miles of coast, the others being Liberian Jene (river port), Roberts- 
port (Cape Mount), Marshall (Junk), Buchanan, River Cess, Greenville 
(Since), Sasstown, Grand Cess, Harper (Cape Palmas), and Kablaki (river 
port). Other towns are Royesville, Arthington, Careysburg, Millsburg, 
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Whiteplains, Bopora (native), Rocktown (native), Garraway, Upper Buchanan 
and Edina. 

Religion and Education. — The Americo- Liberians are all Protestant 
(Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist). There are several American 
missions at work and one French Roman Catholic. The Government 
educational system is supplemented by mission schools, instruction being 
given both to American and to native negroes. In the year 1929 there were 
127 schools, of which 63 were Government schools and 64 were maintained 
by missions. The total number of pupils receiving instruction amounted to 
10,250. The Methodist Episcopalians have a college at Monrovia and an 
agricultural and industrial institute at Kakata ; the African Methodist 
Episcopalians have a college at Monrovia ; and the Protestant Episcopalians 
a college at Cape Palmas. The Government has a college with (1929) 9 
professors and 82 students. A criminal code was enacted in 1900 ; the 
customs laws were codified in 1907. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 5 years (in American 
dollars) : — 



' 1924-25 ; 

; 1925-26 

1920-27 

1 1927-28 

1928-20 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

Dollars 

943,208 

, I 906,332 j 

1 Dollars 

1 894,745 

895,715 

Dollars i 
059,474 ! 

984,285 1 

Dollars 

1,276,437 

1,712,709 

Dollars 

1,028,123 

1,098,152 


The customs duties were for 1925-26, 518,504 dollars; for 1926-27. 
557,428 dollars; for 1927-28, 767,597 dollars; and for 1928-29, 604,226 
dollars. 

In 1927 arrangements were made with the Finance Corporation of 
America for a loan of 5,000,000 dollars, and the issue of the first half was 
to be completed by the end of 1930. The previous 1912 loan, in which 
British financial interests preponderated, was paid off from the proceeds of 
the new loan, which is secured by a first lien on customs revenues and head 
moneys. The Loan Agreement also provides for financial supervision by 
American officials. 

Defence.— For defence every citizen from 16 to 50 years of age capable 
of bearing arms is liable to servo. There is au enlisted Frontier Force of 
about 600. 

Production, Commerce, — The agricultural, mining, and industrial 
development of Liberia has scarcely begun. There are forests unworked ; 
but the working of one para rubber plantation has begun, and rubber is being 
produced. The soil is productive, but cultivation is neglected; cocoa and 
cotton are produced in small quantities only, and indigenous coffee is 
the staple product. Piassava fibre, prepared from the raphia palm, palm 
oil and palm kernels, kola nuts, chillies, beni seed, coffee, anatto seed and 
rice are also produced. Beeswax is collected, and gum copal is found but 
is not collected. Tortoiseshell, improperly prepared, is sold in small quanti- 
ties. In the forests there are rubber vines and trees of 22 species. No 
survey of the mineral resources of the country has been made by an expert 
mineralogist, and although iron exists and is worked by the natives, no 
mineral deposits of sufficient importance to warrant exploitation have yet 
been found. Prior to the war a British company was attempting to exploit 
a diamond-bearing deposit near Careysburg. 
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The trade for five years was as follows (in dollars) : — 


- 

1925 

1 1926 

1927 

1 

1 1928 

1929 

Imports . 

Exports . 

Dollars 

2,115,021 

1,91(1,058 

1 

' Dollars 

i 2,251,507 
' 1,757,521 

Dollars 

2,806,081 

1,614,671 

* Dollars 
4,029,506 
1,466 508 

Dollars 

2,064,440 

1,475,856 


The chief imporis are lice, cotton goods, gin, tobacco, building material, 
galvanised iron, ready-made clothing, and dried and preserved fish. The 
chief exports in 1929 were coffee (1,372 tons) ; piassava fibre (6,710 tons) ; 
palm oil (603,856 gallons); palm kernels (343,566 bushels); rubber (230 
tons); ivory (6,822 lbs.); ginger (5 cwt.). The trade in 1929 was chiefly 
with Germany (1,452,063 dollars) ; United Kingdom (830,402 dollars) ; the 
United States of America (441,667 dollars) ; and Holland (389,092 dollars). 

According to Board of Trade returns, the value of the trade between 
the United Kingdom and Liberia was as follows in five years : — 




1920 

S. 

1927 

£ 

1928 

a 

1929 

& 

1030 

£ 

Imports into U.K. from 






Liberia . 

84,078 

61,080 ; 

63,316 

5'*, 512 

42,767 

Exports of U K prod no#* 




to Liberia 

173 969 1 

186,313 j 

211,297 

133,452 

119,575 


In 1929, 1,029 ships of 2,426,579 tons entered and cleared the ports of the 
Republic. 

Communications. —There are no railways in Liberia, ani means of 
transport are extremely limited. At present there are about 150 miles of 
road fit for light motor traffic, all of which are in the coastal area. Ox-carts 
are used on the coast ; and iu the interior communication is maintained 
between villages bv tracks, all goods being carried by native porters. 

The River St. Paul is navigable for a distance of 25 miles from its mouth 
for small craft of shallow draft, and a service of motor launches runs between 
Monrovia and White Plains. 

There is cable communication with Europe and America via Dakar, and a 
wireless station is maintained by the Government at Monrovia. There is no 
telephone or telegraph service in the country. 

Money » Weights, and Measures. — The money chiefly used is British 
silver, but there is a Liberian coinage in silver and copper. OflScial accounts 
are kept in dollars and cents, but commercial accounts are generally 
in English currency. The Liberian coins are as follows : — Silver, 50-, 26-, 
and 10-cent pieces; copper, 2- and 1-cent pieces. 

Weights and measures^are the same as Great Britain and the United States. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., withdrew from Liberia in 
October 1930 ; and the Firestone Plantations Company are (November 
1930) about to establish a bank at Monrovia under the title of “United 
States Trading Company (Banking Department).” 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Liberia in Great Britain. 

Minister. — C. W. Dresselhuys. 

ConsuUOeneral in London.^ J, T. Grein. 
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There are Consuls in London, Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, 
Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in Liberia. 

Charge d' Affaires arvd Consul-General . — H. A. Ford. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Liberia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Report of U.S. Commissioner of Education for 1905. Vol. I. contains a Report on 
Education In Liberia by G. W. Ellis, secretary of the U.S. Legation at Monrovia. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1907. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Bvdl (R. L,), The Native Problem in Africa. (Libeiia vol li., pp. 706*b8&). New 
Yo(k, 1928. 

Burrant (R. E ), Liberia : A Report. London, 1925 

Johnston (Sir H H.), Liberia : The Negro Republic in West Africa. London, 1906. 

Jore (b ), La R^publiquo de Liberia Pans, 1912. 

Maugham (R. 0. F.), The Republic of Liberia. London, 1920. 

Mills (Lady D.), Through Liberia. London, 1920. 

Reeve (H F ), The Rlack Republic : Liberia. London, 1923. 

Rue (S. de la), The Land of the Pepper Bird : Liberia. London, 1930. 

Sibley (J. L.) and Westo mann (D.), Liberia Old and New. London, 1928. 

Strong (R. P.), The African Republic of Liberia and the Belgian Congo. Cambridge, 
1930. 

Westermann (D.), Die Kpelle, em Nogerstamm in Liberia. Gottingen, 1922, 

LIECHTENSTEIN. 

The Principality of Liechtenstein, lying between the Austrian Land 
of Vorarlberg and the Swiss cantons of St. Gallen and Giaubiindon, is a 
sovereign State consisting of the two counties of Schellenberg and Vaduz 
(formerly immediate fiefs of the Roman Empire). The former in 1699 and the 
latter in 1712 came into the possession of the house of Liechtenstein and, by 
diploma of January 23, 1719, granted by the Emperor Karl VI., the two 
lordships were constituted as the Principality of Liechtenstein. After the 
break-up of the Empire in 1806 the Principality was incorporated in the 
Rhine Confederation; from 1815 to 1866 it formed part of the (German 
Confederation, since the break-up of which it has joined no similar union. 

The Reigning Prince is Francis I., born August 28, 1853 ; succeeded 
his brother, February 11, 1929. The reigning family originated in the 
twelfth century, and traces its descent through free barons who in 
1608 became princes of Liechtenstein. The monarchy is hereditary in the 
male line. Tlie constitution, adopted in October 1921, provides for a Diet 
of 15 members elected for four years by direct vote on the basis of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The capital and seat of Government 
is Vaduz (pop. 1,716). The principality has a High Court. Since February 
1921, Liechtenstein has had the Swiss currency, and since January, 1924, it 
has been included in the Swiss Customs Union ; the posts and telegraphs 
are administered by Switzerland. 

Area, 65 square miles ; population, of German origin (Census 1930), 
10,213 ; Catholics, 9,492 ; Protestants, 253. In 1930 there were 206 
births, 62 marriages and 106 death.s. The revenue for 1929 was 1,626,694 
francs and the expenditure 964,441 francs. Budget estimates for 1930 : 
revenue, 1,179,350 francs ; expenditure, 1,049,697 francs ; for 1931, revenue, 
1,733,100 francs; expenditure, 1,314,349 francs. Public debt on December 
31, 1931, 5,117,626 francs. The inhabitants of Liechtenstein since 1867 
have not been liable to military service. The Principality has no army (since 
1868). The population is in great part agricultural, the chief products of the 
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country being corn, wine, fruit, wood, and marble. The industries are 
cotton weaving and cotton spinning, hather goods, and pottery. The rearing 
of cattle, for which the fine Alpine pastures are well suited, is highly 
developed. 

Administrator. Jo&eph Hoop (appointed August 4, 1928). 

Books of Beference. 

Tfttigkeits- und Rochenschaftsberichto der fttrstlichen liechtensteinischen Regierung. 
Vaduz. Annual 

Falke (J. von), Geschichte des fUrstlichen Hanses Liechtenstein. 8 vols. Vienna, 
1868-1882. 

Helhock (Adolf), Quellen zur Geschichte Vorarlbergs nnd Liechtenstein. Vol. 1. 
Bern, 1920 

Inder Maur (K. von), Verfassung und Verwaltung im Fiirstentum Liechtenstein. 
Vienna, 1007. 

KroAzl (B’.), Das Fiirstentum Liechtenstein und der gesamte Furst Joliann von und 
zu Liechtenstein 'sche Guterbesitz. Briinn. 1918 

LITHUANIA. 

(Lietuva.) 

Lithuania became a Grand Duchy in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1386 the Grand Duke Jogaila embraced Christianity and married the 
Polish Queen Hedvig, thus becoming King of Poland. During the reign of 
Vytautas (Vitold) the Great (1392-1430) Lithuania reached the zenith of her 
power and prosperity, her frontiers extending from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. After the death of Vytautas the Great, Polish influence gradually 
increased in Lithuania, and in 1569 the Lithuanians were forced to unite 
with the Poles at Lublin, the Lithuanians retaining their own treasury, 
laws, courts of justice, and army. Both countries elected the same king and 
had a common Seim (parliament). 

At the end of the eighteenth century Lithuania fell under Russian rule. 

In 1917 a Lithuanian Conference of 200 representatives at Vilna elected a 
Lithuanian State Council (Taryba) and demanded the complete inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. The independence of the Lithuanian State was 
proclaimed on February 16, 1918. 

On December 20, 1922, Lithuania received de jure recognition by the 
Great Powers. Russia had already accorded that recognition in the Treaty 
of Peace of July 12,1920. 

Constitution and Government. — The constitution adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly on August 1, 1922, and amended on May 15, 1928, 
declares that the State of Lithuania is an independent Democratic Republic. 
The Diet (or Seimas) is the exponent of the sovereign power of Lithuania, 
and makes laws, ratifies treaties with other States, approves the State 
budget and superintends the execution of the laws. The Executive Power 
is placed in the hands of the President of the Republic and of the Cabinet 
of Ministers. The President of the Republic is elected by the people for 
seven years, and he appoints the Minister- President (Premier), and all 
other Ministers, as recommended by the Premier. The President also 
appoints the higher military and civil officials of the State, In C6ise of 
the absence or illness of the President, his place is to be taken by the 
Premier. All the acts of the President must he countersigned by the 
Premier or the proper Minister. The Cabinet of Ministers is responsible to 
the Diet and resits on an expression of a lack of confidence by the latter. 
The Members of tne Diet on entering the Cabinet of Ministers do not cease to 
he Members of the Diet 
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All the citizens of Lithuania, without distinction of sex, nationality or 
religion, are equal before the law ; there are no classes or titles. All citizens 
are also guaranteed inviolability of person, homes, and correspondence, 
and freedom of religion, conscience, press, speech, strikes, assembly and 
organisation. 

The Diet of Lithuania is elected eveiy five years by universal, equal, 
direct and secret suffrage according to the proportional system, the electoral 
unit being one representative to 50,000 inhabitants. The last parliament, 
elected in 1926, was dissolved in 1927. 

President of Lithuania. — An tanas Smetona, 

Prime Minister and Minister of Finance. — Juozas Tahelis. 

For administrative purposes the territory of Lithuania is divided into 20 
districts, of about 100,000 inhabitants each. The districts are divided into 
communities, with about 15 communities to each district. National 
minorities (Jews, Germans, and Poles) enjoy cultural autonomy. 

Area, and Population. — The Lithuanian Government claims that 
Lithuania consists of : (1) the whole of the former Russian Province of 
Kaunas (Kovno) ; (2) the Province of Vilnius (Vilna), minus the districts 
of Disna and Vileika ; (3) a pait of the Province of Gardinas (Grodno), 

noith of the Niemen River and the nariow hinterland of the city of Gardinas 
(Giodno) in the south; (4) the Province of Suvalki minus the southein 
parts of the districts of Suvalki and Augustovo ; (5), part of the Province 
of Courland between the old German frontier and the Holy Aa (Sventoji) 
River by the Baltic Sea, and (6) the territoiy of Klaipeda (Memel). 

For the northern and eastern frontier of Lithuania, see The Statesman’s 
Year Book for 1929, p. 1075. 

In the south (in the region of the Province of Suvalki) the frontier with 
Poland has not yet been conclusively agreed upon by Lithuania and Poland. 
Both Lithuania and Poland lay claim to Vilna, but though the Great 
Powers (on March 15, 1923) recognized the de facto boundary between the 
two countries as dejure, and though the League of Nations has endeavoured 
to bring about a solution of this tiroblom, so far (March, 1931) no agreement 
has been reached. The southern pait of Litliiiania occupied by Poland has 
an aiea of about 28,000 sq. kilometres (10,808 sq. miles), wuth a population 
of 1,025,000. 

The total area of Independent Lithuania (including Memel) is 55,670 sq. 
kilometres (21,489 sq. miles), and the population (1930 estimate) 2,340,038. 

The Memel territory (area 2,443 sq. kilometres, population 146,000), 
which by the Treaty of Versailles was detached from Germany and placed 
under the control of the conference of ambassadors, was handed over to 
Lithuania on February 16, 1923, subject to certain conditions intended to 
regulate the use of the port by both Lithuania and Poland. 

The Lithuanians claim that the capital of Liihuania is Vilnius (Vilna), 
with a population of 214, 600 in 1914. Other large towms are ; Kaunas (Kovno), 
seat of the Government, 96,535; Gardinas (Grodno), 61,600; Klaipeda 
(Memel), 86,633 ; Suvalkai (Suvalki), 31,600; Siauliai (Shavli), 22,560; 
and Paneveiys (Poneviej), 20,142. Of these cities, Vilna, Grodno and 
Suvalki are in possession of Poland. 

Beligion. — In Independent Lithuania, according to the census of 1923, 
Roman Catholics formed 80*5 per cent., Jews 7 '3 per cent., Protestants and 
Calvinists 8’8 per cent., Greek Oithodox 2'5 per cent. In the Memel 
Territory Protestants form 90 per cent., Roman Catholics 5 per cent. 
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In April, 1926, the Vatican decided to declare Lithuania a Church Province, 
with an Archbishop and four bishops. 

Education. — in 1930 there were 2,386 primary schools with 3,996 
teachers and 165,238 pupils, and 101 secondary schools with 18,595 pupils. 
There are 3 teachers’ training colleges with 1,700 pupils, and 15 institutions 
(commercial, technical, agriculture, art and music) with 1,811 pupils. The 
University of Kovno which was opened on February 16, 1922, has (1930), 258 
professors and teachers and 4,025 students. The academy of agriculture has 
30 professors, etc., and 231 students. 


Finance. — Kevenuo and expenditure for 5 years are shown as follows: — 



1026 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 1 

Revenue. . . . i 

Expenditure . 

Litas 

235,161,100 

228,760,900 

Litas 

269.860.400 

230.903.400 

Litas 

319,820,730 

280,481,207 

Lilas 

338,541,200 

260,959,800 

Litas 

320.254.700 

820.254.700 


1 Estimates. 


By the Treaty of Peace of Moscow, Russia took over, in place of an 
indemnity for the damage done by the Russian Army, the whole of the 
old Russian debt devolving on Lithuania ; in addition, it was agreed to hand 
over to Lithuania 3,000,000 roubles in gold and to concede to Lithuania 
100,000 hectares of forests. 

On October 1, 1930, the foreign debt of Lithuania was: to the United 
States, 6,235,207 dollars; to Lithuanians in the United States, 1,848,150 
dollars, United Kingdom, 2.441,068 lit , Swedish Match Syndicate, 2,000,000 
dollars. Total external and internal debt on October 1, 1930, 104,120,941 
litas, or about 2,200,000/. 

Defence. — Military service is compulsory, beginning at the age of 
21. Service in the active army is for IJ years. The establishment of the 
active army in 1930 was 1,645 officers and 17,236 men, organised in 3 
divisions. There is in addition an auxiliary force of about 52,000 men. 

Production. — Lithuania is an agricultural country, and preponderantly 
rural in character ; the resources of the country consist of timber and agri- 
cultural produce. Of the total area, 49-6 per cent, is arable land, 26*3 per 
cent, meadow and pasture laud, 15*9 per cent, forests, and 9 ‘2 per cent, un- 
productive lands. In 1930 in the territory administered by the Lithuanian 
Government, 5,200,000 hectares (about 13,000,000 acres), there was pro- 
duced (in metric tons) rye, 628,500 ; wheat, 286,890 ; barley, 219,440 ; oats, 
384,205; potatoes, 1,852,900 ; peas, 66,940; flax fibre about 33,980; flax- 
seed about 43,640. 

In 1930 the country possessed 559,000 horses, 1,170,100 cattle, 1,097,000 
sheep, and 1,136,000 pigs. Dairy and animal-farming is considerably developed, 
particularly pig-reanng. Poultry-farming is also an important occupation. 

Forests cover 839,274 hectares (about 1,956,000 acres). 70 percent, of 
the forests' consist of needle-bearing trees, mostly pines, and the remainder 
of leaf-bearing trees. In 1929, 88,000 tons of peat were produced. 

Commerce*— Trade for five years 
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1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Exports 

Imports 

Litas 

242.714.800 

262.702.800 

Litas 

•253,299,600 j 
240,760,800 | 

Litas I 
245,929,300 
265,694,000 

Litas 

256,881,800 

291,091,400 

Litas 

329,841,900 

306,422,400 


In 1929 imports oi textiles amounted in value to 67,519,400 litas, of food 
products (sugar, salt, herrings) to 55,681,800 litas, agricultural machinery 
and fertiliseis 15,459,700 litas. Expoits of timber in the same period 
were 99,311,100 lit.s, foodstuffs (corn, flour, eggs, meat, dairy products) 
74,946,800 litas, flax and linseed 55,877,600 litas. 

Of the imports in 1929, 26,036,400 litas came from the United Kingdom, 
150,238,200 litas from Germany, 19,256,300 litas from Czechoslovakia. 
Of the exports in 1929, 57,431,900 litas went to the United Kingdom, 
196,921,400 litas to Germany, and 30,477,200 litas to Latvia. 

Total trade between Lithuania and the United Kingdom for five years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : ~ 



! 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Lithuania into 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

637,381 

389,956 , 

357,148 

587,061 

792,051 

Exports to Lithuania from i 
United Kingdom . 

150,578 ) 

234, t65 

353,367 

380,006 

867,708 


Shipping. — In 1929, 807 vessels of 502,824 tons entered and 802 vessels 
of 601,451 tons cleared the port of Memel. 

Internal Communications.— On March 31, 1930, the total length 
of railways was 1,677 kilometers (1,048 miles), of which 1,179 kilometers 
(737 miles) were broad gauge lines. 

There are about 16,582 kilometers (9,738 miles) of roads in the country, 
while of the waterways those navigable for steamboats extend to 481 
kilometers (301 miles) ; for rafts to 2,000 kilometers (1,242 miles) ; total, 
2,586 kilomcteis (1,606 miles). The river Niemen is navigable for about 
270 days in the year ; good for floating, 1,977 km. (1,234 miles). 

Banking and Currency.— By a law promulgated on August 16, 1922 
a national currency, based on the gold standard, with the Litas as unit, was 
introduced to replace the Ost mark, Ost rouble, and German mark hitherto 
in circulation but now withdrawn. The Litas contain 0T50462 grammes 
of pure gold, and is equivalent to a tenth of the American gold dollar. The 
par of exchange with the pound sterling is 48 66 litas. There are no gold 
coins in circulation, but a 50-litas piece weighing 8 3592 grammes *900 fine 
is provided for in the currency law. Silver coins in circulation are 6, 2 and 
1 litas, and there are also a number of subsidiary copper-aluminium coins 
ranging from 50 centas to 1 centa. The Bank of Lithuania (Liaticvos Bankas) 
was established in August 1922, on joint-stock principles, 60 per cent, of the 
shares being held by the State and the balance being available for private 
subscription. The Bank’s capital-stock is 12,000,000 litas. The Bank 
enjoys during twenty years the sole right of issuing bank-notes. Although 
under the law the bank-note issue calls for a gold cover of one-third, yet in 
practice the Government has decided that the actual security must represent 
100 per cent, in the form either of gold or stable currencies backed by gold. 
On January 31, 1981, the bank-notes in circulation amounted to 110,219,000 
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litas. The Land Bank, with a paid-up capital of 42,000,000 litas, is under 
the control of the (lovernment, and grants agricultural credits to farnieis 
and agricultural co-operative societies. There are now 15 private banka in 
Lithuania witli a total capital of 90,150,000 litas, and deposits amounting to 
191,181,700 litas. 

The weights and measures are of the metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives, 

1. Of Lithuania in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Bi/auskas 
(appointed June 1928). 

Secretary — J. Kajeckas. 

2. Of Great Britain in Lithuania. 

Envoy and Minister. — H. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen (appointed February 
11, 1930 ; also minister at Riga and Reval). 

Books of Reference concerning Lithuania. 

Official Publications. 

The Lithuanian-Polish Dispute as laid before the Second Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1921, by the Lithuanian Delegation, London, 1921, 1922 and 1923 — 
Conflit Polono-Lithuariien, Question de Vilna (1918-1024). Kaiu as, 1924. 

The Viina Problem. London, 1922.- Question de Meinel, 2 vols. Kaunas, 1924 

The Question of Men cl. London, 1924. 

Constitution of the Republic of Lithuania. London, 1924 

Statistical Bulletin Published monthly by the Bureau of Statistics 

Non-Official Publications. 

Benedictsen (A. M ), Lithuania, the Awakening of a Nation. Copenliagen, 1924. 

Buchan (J.), The Baltic and Caucasian States. London, 1923. 

Ehret (Joseidi, Dr.), Litauen, Berne, 1919. 

GranzinU(K.\ La Question de Vilna. Paris, 1927. 

Harrison (B. J.), Lithuania. London, 1928. 

Klimas (P.), Der Werdegang des Litauischen Staates Berlin, 1919. 

Mnuclerc (Jean), Sous le Ciel Pale de Lithnanie. Paiis, 1926 

Mortensen (Ham), Litauen — Giundzuge elner Landeskundo. Hamburg, 1926. 

Natkevicius (L ), Aspect po’itiqiie et jiiridique du Difference Polcno-Lithuanian. 
Paris, 1930. 

Buhl (A.), The New Masters of the Baltic. New York, 1921. 

Rutter (Owen), The New Baltic States. London, 1925. 

Salkauskas (Stasys), Sur les conflns de deux mondes. Geneva, 1919. 

Salvatori (Q ), Rustic and Popular Art in Lithuania. Milan, 1925. 

Scott (J. M ), Beyond the Baltic London, 1026. 

Storost {G.). Litauische Gcschiclite. Tilsit, 1921. 

Vidunatf (W. bt.) Litauen. Tilsit, 1916. 


LUXEMBURG. 

Reigning Grand Duchess,— Charlotte, born January 23, 1896, was 
the daughter of William, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, Duke of Nassau (died 
February 25, 1912) and of Marie Anne, Princess of Brnganza, born July 13, 
1861, succeeded on the abdication of her sister Marie- Adelaide^ on January 9, 
1919 ; married to Piince Felix of Bourbon-Parma on November 6, 1919. 
Offspring Prince Jean^ born January 5, 1921, Princess Elisabeth, born 
December 22, 1922, Princess Marie- Adelaide^ born May 21, 1924, Princess 
Marie- Odbrielle^ born August 2, 1925, Prince Charles, born August 7, 1927, 
and PriDce.s8 Alix, born Augmst 24, 1929. Sisters of the Grand Duchess * — 
Princess Marie- Adelaide, born June 14, 1894, died January 24, 1924 ; Prin- 
cess Hilda, born February 15, 1897 ; Princess Antoinette, born October 7, 
1899 ; Princess Elisabeth, born March 7, 1901 ; Princess Sophie, born 
Febniary 14, 1902. 
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The early history of Luxemburg may be divided into four periods, viz., 
from 963 to 1443, when the country was part of the Holy Roman Empire ; 
from 1443 to 1506, the Burgundian period ; from 1506 to 1714, the Spanish 
period ; and from 1714 to 1795, the Austrian period. From 1795 to 1815 
the Duchy was French. The Congress of Vienna made the Duchy into a 
Grand Duchy, and from 1815 to 1866 the Grand Duchy was included in the 
dissolved Germanic Confederation. By the Treaty of London, May 11, 1867, 
it was declared neutral territory, and its integrity and independence were 
guaranteed. 

On September 28, 1919, a Referendum was taken in Luxemburg to decide 
on the political and economic future of the country. Those entitled to vote 
were men and women of 21 (voters on* the register, 127,775 ; actual voters, 
90,984). The voting resulted as follows : — for the reigning Grand Duchess, 
66,811 ; for the continuance of the Nassau- Braganza dynasty under another 
Grand Duchess, 1,286 ; for another dynasty, 889 ; for a Republic, 16,885 ; 
for an economic union with France, 60,133 ; for an economic union with 
Belgium, 22,242. But France refused in favour of Belgium to consider the 
possibility of an economic union, and negotiations to this end between 
Belgium and Luxemburg were concluded on December 22, 1921, when the 
Chamber of the Grand Duchy passed a Bill for the economic union between 
Belgium and Luxemburg. The Agi’eement, which is for 50 years, provides 
for the disappearance of the customs barrier between the two countries and 
the use of Belgian currency in the Grand Dnchy. It came into force on 
May 1, 1922. 

Constitution and Government* — The Constitution now in force was 
proclaimed on October 17, 1868; in 1919 some important changes were 
introduced into it, viz. the Constituent Assembly decided that the sovereign 
power resided in the Nation (Article 32) ; that all secret treaties were abolished 
^iticle 37) ; that the deputies are to be elected on the basis of universal 
suffrage, pure and simple, by scrutiny of lists, according to the rules of 
proportional representation and in conformity with the principle of the 
smallest electoral quotient (Article 62). 

The country is divided into four electoral districts : the South, North, 
Centre, and East. In order to qualify as an elector it is necessary to be a 
citizen (male or female) of Luxemburg and to have completed 21 year.^ of 
age ; to be eligible for election it is necessary to have completed 25 years of 
age and to fulfil the conditions reiiuired for active electorate. The electors 
may be called upon to record their votes by means of a referendum or plebis- 
cite in all cases and under the conditions to be determined by law (Article 52). 
The Members of the Chamber of Deputies are elected for 6 years ; half aie 
renewed every 3 years (Article 56) ; they receive a salary which may not 
surpass 4,000 francs per annum ; they are also entitled to receive a travelling 
allowance (Article 76). 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 62 members. The state of the parties 
(1928) is as follows Catholics, 24; Radicals, 8; Labour Party, 12; 
Independents, 8. 

The head of the State takes part in the legislative power, exercises the 
executive power, and has a certain part in the judicial power. The Consti- 
tution leaves to the sovereign the right to organise the Government, which 
consists of a Minister of State, who is President of the Government, and of at 
least three Directors- General. The Cabinet, appointed July, 1926, is 
composed as follows : — 

Minister of State and President of Oovemment. — M. Bech, 

Director-General of Justice and Home Affairs . — M. Dumont. 
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Director-General of Fi(hUc Works ^ Trade and Industry , — M. Clemang. 

Director-General of Fina^ice and Social Welfare. — M. Dxvpcmg, 

Besides the Government there is a Council of State. It deliberates on 
proposed laws and bills, on aniendrnents that might bo proposed ; it also gives 
administrative decisions and expresses its opinion regarding any other 
question referred to it by the Grand Duke or by the Law. The Council of 
State is composed of 16 members chosen for life by the sovereign, who also 
chooses a president among them each year. 

Area and Population. — Luxemburg has an area of 999 square miles, 
and a population (December 31, 1929) of 222,092. The population is 
Catholic, save (1927) 4,001 Protestants, 1,771 Jews, and 359 belonging to 
other sects. The chief town, Luxemburg, has 62,440 (1927) inhabitants. 
Other towns are Esch am Alz, the centre of the mining district, 27,143 
inhabitants; Differdange, 16,242 inhabitants. Dudelange, 12,968 inhabit- 
ants ; Rumelange, 5,275 inhabitants ; and Diekirch, 3,9f)8 inhabitants. 

In 1929 there were 4,158 biiths, 3,341 deaths, and 1,646 marriages. 

Education • — Education is coinjiulsory for all children between the 
ages of 6 and 13 In 1928 the piirnary schools had 961 teachers (471 
women) ; there are 25 higher elementary schools, 3 classical schools, 2 com- 
mercial and industrial colleges, 2 girls’ colleges, 4 technical schools, 2 
teachers’ training colleges (male and female), a mining school, a college of 
agriculture, and an academy of music. 


Finance* — Revenue and expenditure (including extraordinary) for six 
years (in francs) • — 


- 1 1926 

1 1927* i 1928* 

1929 > 

1 1930* 

1981 » 

Revenue * 239,094,880 

Expenditure ' 181,995,014 

2Q9,193,85t)|371,918,359 
286,169 263|290,413,505 

306 841,198 
847,532,404 

411,807,817 

396,213,951 

48 i, ‘208, 583 
445,588,060 


1 Provisional * Esiimutes 


The debt on December 31, 1929, amounted to 477,314,618 francs. 

The armed forces of the State number 250 men ; and the police 180 men. 

Production and Industry. —Agriculture is carried on by about 90,000 
of the population (about 32 per cent.) ; 394,000 acres were under cultivation 
in 1926. The principal crops are oats and potatoes. 

According to the latest census (December 1, 1928), the country jossesscs 
18,136 horses, 98,346 head of cattle, 126,558 p’gs, 6,626 sheep, and 9,751 
goats. 

The mining and metallurgical industiies are the most important. The 
following table shows production and value for five years : — 


Year 

Iron ore 

Pig iron 

Steel 

Value of 
iron ore 

Value of 
cast iron 

Value of 
steel 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1928 . j 

1929 . 

19S0 . 1 

metric tons 
7,756,240 
7,260,249 
7,0^6,832 
7,571,206 
6.610,088 

metric tons 
2,559,151 
2,782,495 
2,770,061 
2,906,098 
2,473,785 

metric tons 
2,‘244,733 
2,470,509 
2,567,088 
2,702,257 
2,269,910 

francs 

121,983,082 

184,090,228 

143,841,943 

162,161,842 

francs 

1,217,435,860 

1,862,029,814 

1,380,662,687 

1,561,840,323 

francs 

1,202,244,240 

1,886,472,381 

1,531,750.612 

1,758,847,212 


The number of blast furnaces in 1929 was 47, employing 7,463 workers ; 
the wages paid being 110,142,268 francs. There were 7 steelworks, and the 
number of workers were 3,182 in 1929, who received in wages 49,893,757 
francs. 
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Communications. — in 1928, there were 1,297 miles of State roads and 
1,435 miles of local roads. In 1929 there were 342 miles of railway, and 
765 miles of telegraph line with 1,910 miles of wire, and 445 telegraph 
offices. There wore also 52 telephone systems with 1,329 miles of line and 
28,767 miles of wire. In 1928 there were 141 post-offices through which 
there passed: inland mail: 5,708,040 letters and post-cards, 21,881,894 
pieces of printed mattci and newspapers; foreign mail : 17,627,960 pieces of 
mail matter. 

Currency. — According to a law of December 19, 1929, official currency 
is the Luxemburg franc containing the same weight of fine gold as the 
Belgian franc. Belgian banknotes are received in payment in the Grand- 
Duchy at par with Luxemburg notes. On Januaiy 1, 1930, there were 
157,973 depositois in the State Savings Bank, with a total of 370,075,072 
francs to their credit. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of LuxEMBuiia in Great Britain. 

Chary^ Affaires. — Vacant (March, 1929). 

Consul-General (honorary).— Bernard Clasen. 

2. Of Great Britain in Luxemburg. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Miniver Vlemyotcniiary — Ut. Hon. Lord 
Granville (British Ambassador at Brussels), March 7, 1928. 

Consul. — Norbert Le Gallais. 

Books of Reference. 

Annuaire offlciel. Published by the Commission Permanente de Statistique, Luxemburg 
(first issue 1910). 

Anders (JerOine), Essai sur revolution bancaire dans le Grancl-Duch6 de Luxembourg. 
Luxembourg, 1928 

Baedeker' sBelahim and Holland, including the Grand Duchv of Lnxombourg. 15th ed. 
Leipzig, 1910. — Bel^ien und Luxemburg, 2hth ed. Leipzig, 1930. — Belgique et Luxem- 
bourg. 20th ed., 1928 

Galmes (A.), Das Qeld'.ystem des Grossherzogtums Luxemburg. Munich, 1907.— Der 
Zollanschluss dea Grossherzogtums Luxemburg an Deutschland (1842-1018) 2 vols. 

Luxemburg, 1919 

Casey (R. J.), The Land of Haunted Castles (Luxembourg). London, 192r). 

Herchen (A.), Manuel d’histoire nationale. Luxembourg, 1920. 

Mui-ihead, (K.) and MonmarcM, (M.)(Bditor.s), Belgium and Luxembourg. 3rd. edition. 
London, 1929 

Putnam (Ruth), Luxemburg and her neighbours. London, 1918. 

Remiseh (J.), Le Grand-Duch6 de Luxembourg.— Vade-Mecum du Touriste.— Touring- 
Club de Belgique. Brussels, 1922. 

Renwick (G.), The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and its People. London, 1913. 

(Daniel), ContribuDon i I’histo re du franc lux em bourgeois, Luxembourg, 
1927.— L’unit6 monetaire luxcnibourgooise. Luxembourg, 1928. 

Werveke (N. van), Kurze Qeschichto dos Luxemburger Landes. Luxemburg, 1909. 


MEXICO. 

(Rbpublica Mbxioana.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Mexico was annexed to the Spanish Crown by conquest in 1521, and for 
three centuries continued to be governed by Spain. In all 62 Spanish 
Viceroys ruled the Courts, from Antonio de Mendoza (1535-1560) to Juan 
O’Donojii (1821-1822). After three quarters of a century marked by stormy 
events (see Statesman’s Year-Book, 1928, p. 1099) the country settled 
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down in 1876 to a l^ng and quiet regime under the presidency of General 
Porfirio Diaz (died July 2, 1916), who ruled the country with the exception 
of four years (1880-4, General Manuel Gonzalez) until May 26, 1911, when he 
presented his resignation to Congress. Another perioa marked by coujps 
d'Uat and civil war followed until 1920, when General Adolfo de la Huerta 
was elected Provisional President in May, and in September, 1920, the 
presidential elections returned Geneial Alvero Obregon. He was succetded 
by President Calles (1924-28), and Provisional President Gil (1928-30). 

FresidenL — Sefior Pascual Oitiz Jhibio, elected November 18, 1929. 
Assumed office Febiuaiy 6, 1930, to serve until November, 1934. 

A new Constitution, amending the Constitution of 1857, was promul- 
gated on February 5, 1917. Hy its terms Mexico is declared a federative 
republic, divided into States, each of which has a right to manage its 
own local affairs, while the whole are bound together in the usual federal 
system. 

Congress consists of a House of Representatives and a Senate. Repre- 
sentatives, who must bo at least 25 years of age, are elected for two years 
by universal suffrage at the rate of one member tor 60,000 inhabitants. The 
Senate consists of fifty-eight members, two for each State, of at least thirty 
years of age, who are returned in the same manner as the deputies. The 
members of both Houses receive salaries of 6,000 dollars a year. Congress 
sits from September 1 to December 31. During the recess there is a Permanent 
Committee consisting of fourteen Senators and fifteen Representatives 
appointed by the respective Houses. 

The President is elected by direct popular vote in a general election, 
and holds ofllce for four years. By a law of November, 1926, he may bo 
elected for a second, but not consecutive term. Failing the President, 
Congress acts as an electoral college for the election of a successor. The 
administration is carried on, under the direction of the President and a 
Council, by seven Secretaries of State (Foreign Affairs, Interior, Finance 
and Public Credit, War and Marine, Communications and Public Works, 
Industry and Commerce, and Labour and Agriculture), and four Departments 
of State (Judicial, Educational, Statistics, and Public Health). 

Local Government. 

Mexico is divided into twenty-eight States, one Federal District, and 
two Territories. Each separate State has its own internal constitution, 
government, and laws ; but inter-State customs duties are not permitted, 
though State taxes are levied. Each State has its governor, legislature, 
and judicial officers popularly elected under rules similar to those of the 
Federation. The Federal District is governed by a Bureau appointed by the 
President who also appoints the Governors of the Territories. All the States 
of the Mexican Union have their own special codes based, more or less, on 
those of the Federal District ; but at the same time they must publish 
and enforce laws issued by the Federal Government. 

Area and Population. 

Mexico is situated between the parallels of 14®31' and 32®43' North, 
and 86°48' and 117°8' West, and comprises, according to Mexican estimates, 
757,907 square miles, though English geographers compute it as 767,198 
square miles, and German authorities as 767,290 square miles. 

The population at the census of Moy 15, 1930, was 16,404,030, an 
increase of 2,069,250 or 14*4 percent, since 1921 ; density was 21*36 persons 
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per square mile ; census results are shown in the following table. The 
capitals of the States and territories are in brackets. 




Census Population, 1930 

States and Territories 

square miles 

— 

Males. 

Females 

Total 

Aguascalientes (Aguascalientes). 

2,P6l) 

64,692 

67,800 

182,492 

Baja California (La Paz) 

58,338 

50,716 

43,753 

94,469 

Campeche (Campeche) 

18,089 

42,629 

42,442 

84,971 

Chiapas (Tuxtla Gutierrez) . 

27,627 

261,700 

259,558 

521,318 

Chihuahua (Chihuahua) 

90,036 

246,914 

244,979 

491,893 

Coahuila (Saltillo) .... 

63,786 

217,410 

216,903 

484,313 

Colima (Colima) 

2,272 

29,417 

31,428 

60,845 

Distrito Federal (Mexico City) - 

578 

553,871 

663,792 

1,217,663 

Durango (Durango) 

42,272 

199,678 

196,129 

395,807 

Guanajuato (Guanajuato) . 

10,950 

482,423 

499,540 

981,968 

Guerrero (Chilpancingo) 

25,279 

313,290 

324,240 

637,530 

Hidalgo (Pachuca) 

8,637 

332,776 

341,898 

674,674 

Jalisco (Guadalajara) .... 

33,492 

607,730 

641,754 

1,239,484 

Mexico (Toluca) 

9,230 

487,297 

491,115 

978,412 

Michoacflan (Morelia) 

22,621 

497,699 

516,421 

1,014,020 

Morelos (Quernavaca) .... 

. 1,895 

66,800 

65,722 

132,682 

Nayarit (Tepic) 

10,953 

84,039 

86,015 

170,054 

Nuevo Ledn (Monterrey) 

1 25,032 

207,018 

209,160 

416,173 

Oaxaca (Oaxaca) 

35,689 

523,011 

647,841 

1,070,832 

Puebla (Puebla) 

12,992 

559,819 

688,467 

1,148,286 

Quer6taro (Queretaro) .... 

4,493 

115,275 

119,111 

234,380 

Quintana Roo (Payo Obis])o) . 

19,270 

6,861 

5,299 

12,150 

San Luis Potosi (San Luis Potosi) 

24,004 

276,113 

282,993 

559,106 

Sinaloa (Culiacan) .... 

! 27,557 

190,675 

194,837 

385,512 

Sonora (Hermosillo) . 

' 70,638 

160,928 

154,884 

315,312 

Tabasco (Villa Herniosa) . 

1 10,374 

111,451 

112,387 

223,888 

Tamaulipas (Ciudad Victoria) 

30,831 

173,272 

170,405 

348,677 

Tlaxcala (Tlaxcala) 

1,534 

102,657 

101,807 

204,424 

Veracruz (Jalapa) .... 

27,880 

685,500 

091,865 

1,876,865 

YucaUn (Merida) 

15,939 

193,540 

191,250 

384,790 

Zacatecas (Zacatecas) .... 

24,471 

229,711 

235,310 

465,021 

Islands 

1,575 

978 

170 

1,148 

Grand Total 

767,198 

8,065,095 

8,388,385 

16,404,030 


Of the population in 1930, 4,620,880 were Indian, 9,040,690 of mixed 
race, 2,444,466 pure white, 140,094 of unknown racial origin, and 158,000 
foreigners. 

The chief cities, 1921, are ; — Mexico City (capital), 968,443 (census of 
1930) ; Puebla, 95,535 ; Guadalajara, 143,376 ; San Luis Potosi, 67,363 ; 
Leon, 63,639; Monterey, 88,458; Pachuca, 40,802; Zacatecas, 15,462 ; 
Guanajuato, 19,408 ; Merida, 79,225 ; Queretaro, 30,073 ; Morelia, 31,148 ; 
Oaxaca, 27,792 ; Orizaba, 39,563 ; Aguascalientes, 48,041 ; Saltillo, 40,461 ; 
Durango, 39,091 ; Chihuahua, 37,078 ; Vera Cruz, 54,226 ; Toluca, 34,265 ; 
Celaya, 24,035. 


Religion, Education, and Justice. 

The prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic (7 archbishops and 23 
bishops), but according to the now Constitution of 1917, the Church is 
separated from the State, and there is strict regulation of this and all other 
religions. No ecclesiastical body can acquire landed prox>erty. In 1926 all 
foreign priests were expelled, and the property of the Church was declared to 
belong to the State. In 1921, there were 13,921,226 Roman Catholics ; 
73,961 Protestants ; 22,718 of other faiths ; 208,836 of unknown faith. 

N N 
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Education is free and compulsory, and, according to the Constitution 
of 1917, secular. In the Federal District and in the Territories education 
is controlled by the National Government ; elsewhere the State authorities 
regulate education. The census of 1921 showed a percentage of illiteracy of 
62-29 per 1,000. The National University at Mexico City, re-organised 
in 1910, had 7,527 students in 1928. Another University, the National 
University of the South-east, was established at M6rida (Yucatan) in 1922. 
The University of Guadalajara (first founded in 1792, closed 1860) was re- 
opened on October 12, 1925. Total number of students in all the universities 
on July 31, 1928, 9,379. Schools of all grades supported by the Federal 
Government, in 1927, had 252,988 boys and 161,276 girls; State and 
municipal schools had 402,616 boys and 348,525 girls. Private schools, 
17,928. Total enrolment, 1,183,333, Total expenditures by the Federal 
Government, States and municipalities, 1928, were 52,586,053 pesos. Ranches, 
mills, mines and other concerns maintained 6,073 schools in 1929, for em- 
ployees and their children ; 3,328 Federal rural schools in 1928 had 4,086 
teachers, and 194,210 pupils. There are also 65 normal schools, 20 law 
schools, 31 medical schools, 12 engineering schools, and 107 technical schools^ 
with 78,403 students and 7,247 teachers. 

The judicial power, which is entirely independent of the executive, 
consists of various Courts the magistrates of which are appointed by 
Congress. They include the Supreme Court with 11 judges, nine Circuit 
Courts with 3 judges, ^and District Courts with 44 judges. Since 1923 
judges have been appointed for life. The Federal District has a Higher 
Court of Justice composed of 14 magistrates, as well as 10 civil, 8 penal and 
8 correctional judges. In the Territories there is a Judge of First Instance 
and a magistrate with authority of Second Instance, appointed like the 
others. Popular juries are part of the judicial system. The new Penal 
Code of January 1, 1930, abolished the death penalty, except for the Aimy. 

Federal Finance, 


The ordinary receipts and expenditure for four years : — 



I 1928 

1929 » 

1930 » 

1931 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

gold pesos 
300,506,615 ; 
296,900,0001 

j?old pesos 
288,428,600 
288 013,392 

gold pesos 
“292,000,000 
292,000,000 

Kold pesos 
298,000,000 
298,000,000 


^ Estimates. 


Cash balances, unaffected by proposed expenditure for 1930, in the 
Federal Treasury, Bank of Mexico and other depositories, totalled 17,895,235 
pesos on December 31, 1929, compared with 4,395,644 pesos in 1928. 

The funded debt (in default since 1914 and allowing for payments of 
75,000,000 pesos between 1923 and 1927), stood in July, 1930, at 
1,185,598,808 pesos, of which the Republic owed 946,598,803 and the 
National Railways, guaranteed by the Government, owed about 239,000,000 
pesos. These figures include capital and interest in arrears. In addition 
there are Agrarian bonds outstanding of 220,000,000 pesos and damage 
claims by foreigners of 270,000,000 pesos, making a total of close to 
2,000 million pesos. The service of the debt during the year 1929 was 
expected to absorb 29,800,000 gold pesos or 13 per cent, of the estimated 
revenue. This does not completely cover the interest payments, estimated 
at 81,000,000 pesos and makes no provision for repayment of capital 
obligations. The so-called ‘Third’ Debt Agreement between the Govern- 
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meat and the International Committee of Bankers, signed in New York 
July 26, 1930, reduced substantially claims for arrears of interest, extended 
the period of liquidation to 45 years, and stipulated for annual payments 
beginning at 12,600,000 pesos in 1930, and at 15,000,000 pesos in 1936 and 
thereafter. A new refunding bond issue for the National Railways Debt 
was authorized. 

Defence. 

Every citizen is compelled to serve in the active army or in the National 
Guard. Supreme command is vested in the President, who exercises it 
through the Secretary for War. The active army which, on July 1, 1925, 
was restricted by Congress to 50,000 men, with a reserve of 833,000, consists 
of 50 battalions of infantry, 30 regiments of cavalry, 2 regiments of military 

f olice, 2 marine corps, 4 regiments of artillery and 3 detached companies, 
ts strength in 1930 was 17,529 officers and 58,066 other ranks. Military 
education is provided at a military college and in officers’ training schools, 
and is compulsory in the colleges. To combat illiteracy in the Army, 165 
regimental schools have been established. The air force consists of 3 
squadrons with 2 aerodromes. 

The Navy, which is little more than a police force, consists of a coast 
defence vessel Anahuac of 3,162 tons, purchased from Brazil in 1924, and 
the gunboats Bravo and Agtui Prieta. There is also an armed transport 
Progreso and some smaller vessels. 

Production and Industry. 

Mexico is well suited for agriculture. In the tropical regions, in the 
mountain valleys, and on the great central plateau are millions of acres of 
virgin soil and millions more which have been barely skimmed by the 
antiquated methods of agriculture in vogue. About 5,700,000 acres have 
been placed under irrigation ; this is equal to 45 per cent, of the area 
occupied by the nine principal crops. Wheat, cotton, garbanzos, sugar, 
tomatoes and vegetables are grown principally on irrigated land. Three 
large irrigation projects in Nuevo Leon, Tccamachalco and Aquascalientes 
were completed in 1930 ; another is nearly completed ; the four will make 
available about 260,000 acres. Eight other projects are planned. 

Cultivated lands, 30,027,600 acres; pastoral lands, 120,444,200 acres; 
forest lands, 43,933,200 acres. Up to December 31, 1929, public and 
confiscated lands, amounting to 16,228,964 acres, had been distributed to 
families ill accordance with the agrarian laws. Principal products in 1929 
were maize (1,543,835 metric tons), rice (85,000 tons), sugar (3,934 metric 
tons), sugar cane (3,934,442 tons), henoquen (139,232 tons), wheat, coffee, 
beans (16,769 tons), chickpeas (69,134 tons), tomatoes (88,000 tons), tobacco, 
alfalfa. The Yucatan peninsula produces about 50 per cent, of the world’s 
supply of henequen ; plantations are almost wholly Mexican-owned. Banana 
production started in 1928 in the Gulf Coast region near Tampico. The 
west coast grows vegetables for the United States and Canada. The cotton 
production, 1929, was 51,048,000 kilos. 

Timber lands are estimated to extend over 25,000,000 acres and to contain 
pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, logwood, and rosewood. 

Live-stock in 1926 : Cattle, 5,584,892 ; horses, 1,035,782 ; mules, 686,213 ; 
donkeys, 850,041 ; sheep, 2,697,688 ; goats, 5,423,969 ; and pigs, 2,902,949. 

The chief Mexican oil- fields may be grouped in five districts : — (1) the 
Ebano district, about 40 miles west of Tampico (largely the property of the 
Mexican Petroleum Company) ; (2) the Panuco district, including the 
Topila region ; (3) the Huastica district, south of Tampico, in which the famous 
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* Oasiano,’ ‘ Cerro Azul,’ and * Potrero del Llano * wells occur ; (4) the Tux- 
pam district, including the Furbero region, south-west of Tuxpam ; and (6) 
the Tehuantepec-Tabasco district, near Minititlan. The fields covered by 
1,186 concessions on January 1, 1930, occupy 30,866,894 acres. 

Petroleum was produced as follows: In 1927, 64,119,884 barrels; in 
1928, 50,150,641 barrels; in 1929, 44,687,879 barrels; in 1930, 39,600,000 
barrels. Of the 1930 output, 25,478,000 barrels were exported, against 
33,262,066 barrels in 1928. There is a total of 2,005 storage tanks with a 
total capacity of 83,806,356 barrels. Mexico has the two largest petroleum 
refineries in the world, with capacities of 113,220 and 140,000 barrels 
respectively. 

Mining is the principal industry in Mexico, but practically 97 per cent, 
of the 31,000 mining properties are for^igu-owned. Of the annual output, 
measured in pesos, probably less than 10 per cent, is Mexican-owned. Con- 
cessions operated in 1928 numbered 17,355. Nearly all the mines yield 
silver ; output in 1929 was about 41 per cent, of world production that year. 
The following table shows the quantities of mineral products for three years: — 


Metals 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Gold 

Kilos 

22,656 

Kilos 

21,745 

Kilos 

20,276 

Silver 

3,252,688 

8,875,966 

3,381,038 

Copper 

Lead 

58,733,724 

65,505,652 

86,553,669 

243,346,147 

236,485;856 

248,400,868 

Zinc 

136,477,888 

161,747,077 

3,577,798 

: 174,049,667 

2,709,805 

Antimony 

1,924,115 

Mercury .... 

81,115 

87,419 

82,636 

Arsenic 

9,017,956 

8,669,290 

9,664,587 

Amorphous graphite .... 

5,886,689 

4,972,051 

5,720,741 


Coal is produced only in the State of Coahuila (1,015,831 tons in 1928). 
Opals are mined in Quer4taro. 

In the year ended October 81, 1929, the 145 cotton textile factories had 
80,191 looms, 839,109 spindles, consumed 173,896 bales of cotton and employed 
39,041 workers. Output was 78,838,000 kilos. Woollen factories, in 1928, 
numbered 26 ; wool consumed, 3,498,000 pounds. There were 79 small iron 
and steel plants; total output, consumed locally, 58,000 metric tons in 1928. 
Tobacco factories numbered 286. 

Commerce. 


The trade of Mexico for 6 years is shown as follows : — 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Imports 

Exports 

pesos 

821,871,605 

614,712,515 

pesos 

390,996,172 

682,484,832 

pesos 

381,268,040 

699,763,935 

pesos 

846,897,272 

627,381,780 

pesos 
857,858,071 
j 692,444,071 


The principal articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and 
Mexico for 1929 (according to Board of Trade Returns) were as follows : — 
Imports from Mexico: petroleum spirit, 322,688L ; fuel oil, 465,202Z. ; 
lamp oil, 427,496Z. ; lubricating oil, 268,222Z. Exports to Mexico: cotton 
piece goods, 634,544Z. ; other cotton goods, 511,131Z. ; sodium compounds, 
80 372/. ; machinery, 228,685/. ; iron and steel, 376,516/. 
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Total trade between Mexico and the United Kingdom for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Mexico to U. Kingdom 
Exports to Mexico from U. Kingdom 

£, 

6,043,507 

2,771,771 

£ 

5,521,311 
2, 200, 380 j 

£ 

2,369,188 

2,800,486 

£ 

2,(589,866 

2,537,652; 

£ 

2,8b0,488 

2,483,505 


Shipping and Communications. 

The most important ports are Vera Cruz and Tampico, both on the Gulf 
of Mexico. In 1927 there entered at all the ports, 4,822 vessels of 
8,869,159 tons, and cleared 4,828 vessels of 8,875,771 tons. 

In 1909 the main railway lines of Mexico were united in one corporation 
— The National Railways of Mexico — which owned (1927) 14,410 miles, of 
which 14,186 were in operation. There wore also 4,676 miles of private line. 
Road-building is being pushed in order to invite tourist traffic, especially on 
the new highway between Mexico City and Loredo. Total mileage, of uneven 
character, is 62,137 miles. 

On December 31, 1929, the Federal telegraph and telephone lines had 
a length of 23,359 miles of line and 51,122 miles of wire. There were other 
lines belonging to individual States and private persons totalling 17,010 
miles of line and 20,706 miles of wire. Number of telephone instruments, 
57,563. Since July 1, 1928, Mexico City has had telephone connections 
with London and the Continent. There were in 1929, 500 telegraph offices, 
including 175 combined telegraph and telephone offices, and 24 wireless 
stations. Number of telegraph messages in 1928, 5,734,996. There is a 
State mail, express, and passenger airplane service between Mexico City and 
Tampico and Tuxpan, as well as over other routes. Airplane service to 
South and Central Ameiica was established in 1930. 

There are about 2,696 post-offices. Total receipts, 1927, were 12,674,044 
pesos; expenditures, 11,017,106 pesos. 

Mexican Telephone and Telegraph Corporation operates about 60 per 
cent, of all telephones in the country, and serves Mexico City and the 
central section of the republic. The lines of the company join with the 
American system at the United States bordur, furnishing internal ional tele- 
phone service to that country, Canada and Cuba, and by transatlantic radio 
circuits to Europe. 

Banking and Credit. 

On January 1, 1928, the banks of the Republic had total capital and 
reserves of 301,446,799 pesos, deposits of 182,182,851 pesos, and cash on 
hand of 73,305,949 pesos. 

On September 1, 1925, the National Bank of Mexico was established 
with an authorised capital of 100,000,000 gold pesos, of which 67,770,852 
pesos was paid up by December 31, 1929. It succeeded a number of former 
banks of issue now being slowly liejuidated. The Government holds 51 per 
cent, of the capital stock. Under Article 28 of the Constitution it has the 
sole right to issue notes. It now has 26 branches scattered over the country. 
On January 1, 1930, current deposits were 48,276,365 pesos ; assets included 
14,501,358 in gold, 13,287,785 in silver and 19,617,558 in foreign banks. 
The Bank's note circulation is negligible, 2,720,680 pesos on that date. 
Bank deposits and clearings are stated in either gold or silver. The National 
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Bank for Agricultural Credit, founded May, 1926, had on October 31, 1928, 
a capital of 21,166,500 pesos ; total loans in that period, 33,639,614 pesos. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a decree of April 29, 1925, the monetary unit is the gold peso or 
dollar, the legal value of which has been fixed at *75 gramme of pure 
gold. At par it equals 24*58c?. or 50 cents. (U.S.). There are 20-peso 
(called aztecas)^ 10-peso, 5-peso, 2*50-pe8o, and 2-peso gold coins, *900 
fine. In 1919 American gold coin was decreed to be legal tender at the 
fixed rate of 1 dollar for 2 Mexican gold pesos. The silver coins are in 
denominations of 1-peso, 50 and 20 centavos, with a fineness of *720, 
except the 2-peso, which is *900 fine. Silver coins are legal tender up 
to 20 pesos. The bronze coins are in denominations of 20, 10, 5, 2 and 1 
centavos. There are 5 -centavo nickel coins. 

Business transactions are conducted largely with silver. In 1929 the 

P remium commanded by gold over silver was from 3*50 to 4*50 per cent, 
n 1930 violent fluctuations occurred, the premium ranging as high as 15 or 
20 per cent. ; the Treasury withdrew for demonitization 10 million pesos of 
silver coins, and to protect foreign exchange arranged for New York credits 
of 15,000,000 dollars. 

The weights and measures of the metric system were introduced in 
1884 and their use is enjoined by law of June 19, 1895, though the old Spanish 
measures are still in use. The old weights and measures were : — 

IVeight, 1 libra = 0 *46 kilogramme = 1*014 lb. avoirdupois. 

1 arroba = 25 libras = 25 *357 lb. avoirdupois. 

For gold and silver, 1 marco = J libra = 4,608 granos. 

1 ochava = 6 tomines. 

1 tomin = 12 granos. 

20 granos = 1 French gramme. 

Length. 1 vara = 0*837 m^tre = 2 ft. 8^^ English in. 

1 legua comun = 6,666| varas. 

Diplomatic and Consular aepresentatires. 

1. Of Mexico in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minuter Plenipotentiary, — L4opoldo Ortiz 
(1929). 

Counsellor.—^. M. de Alva. 

Second Secretary. — Luis P. Nervo. 

Military Attache. — Major Jesiis H. P^rez. 

Commercial Attachi. — Eduardo Villasenor. 

Comul’Qeneral (London). — E. A. Gonzale. 

There are Mexican consulates at Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, Newcastle- 
on Tyne, Cardiff, Birmingham and Belfast. 

2. Of Great Britain in Mexico. 

Envoy and Minister, — Edmund St. J. Monson. (Appointed Dec. 11, 1929.) 
Secretaries. — A. V. Coverley-Price and J. C. W. Forbes. 

Naval Attach^. — Captain J. S. M. Ritchie. 

Consul-General. — D. St. C. Gainer. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Mexico. 

1. Official Publications. 

Memoiia del Secretario del despacho de Fomento, &c. Annual. Mexico. 

Mexico : Its Social Evolution. By various writers. 3 vols. Mexico, 1900-04. 

Mexico : A Geographical Sketch. Binean of American Republics. Washington, 1904. 
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Division Territorial de los Estados Unidos^Mexicanos (deals with each State). Mexico, 
1918. 

Publications of the National Bureau of Statistics. Mexico City. 

La Deuda Elxterior de Mexico. Mexico, 1926. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Revista Mexicana. Mexico City. Monthly (in English and Spanish). 

Boletin de la sociedad de geografia y estadlstica de la Republica. Mexico City. 
Aiiales de Econdinica, Finanzas, Indiistria y Comercio. Publicados por la Cdmara. 
Nacional de Comeicio de la Ciudad de Mexico. Mexico City, 1920. 

Monograhas Mexicanas de Arte. 2 vols. Mexico City, 1919. 

Araquistain (L ), La Kevolucion Mo|icana : sus oiigines, siis horabres, su obra. An 
enthusiastic account by a leading Spanish- American political writer. Madrid, 1929. 
Bancroft (11 H ), A History of Mexico. New York, 1915. 

Banninff (G. II ), In Mexuan Waters. London, 1926. 

Blakeslee (Q H.), Mexico and the Caribbean. New York, 1921. 

Brehme (II.) and Stauh (W.), Mexico. (Orbis Terrarum Senes. Illustrated.] Berlin, 
1925. 

Buttamante (M ), Petrdleo en la Republica Mexicana Mexico City, 1917. 

Cakott (W, H ), Church and State in Mexico, 1822-57. Durham (North Carolina), 1926, 
and London, 1928 

Carreao (A. M ), Compendio de la Ilistoria de la Real Hacienda de Nueva Espafia, 
escrito en el afio de 1794, por D. .Toaquun Maniau. (Sociedad Mexicana de Geografld y 
Estadlstica.) Mexico, 1914. 

Carson (W. E.), Mexico : The Wonderland of the South. (Revised edition ) London, 1914. 
Cldand (H G , Editoi), The Mexican Year Book. Los Angeles, 1924, 

Creek (G.), The People Next Door. New York, 1926. 

), Messico. Bergamo, 1924 
Dillon (E J.), Mexico on the Verge London, 1921. 

Enoch (C. R ), Mexico. London, 1909 

Enriquez (R de Zayas), Los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, 1877—97. New York, 1899 
(roldscJuaidt {A.), Mexico. Berlin, 1925. 

Grucning (E ), Mexico and Its Heiitage. New York, 192S. 

Hashr ouck (homne S ), Mexico from Cortes to Carranza New York, 1918. 

Hernandez E.), Coleccion de Documentos para la Histona de la Guerra de Inde- 
pendencia de Mexico de 1808 a 1821. 6 vols. Mexico, 1877-1882. 

IngemoU (R. McA.) In and under Mexico Loinlon, 1924 

Jones {G, K.), Bibliography of the Mexican Revolution. Washington, 1920. 

Lloyd- Jones (Chester), Mexico and its Reconstruction London, 1922 
Lovet (Ernest), L’ExpMition du Mexique (1861-67). 2 vols. Paris, 1900. 

Mclh'ide (G. M ), The Land Systems of Mexico. New York, 1023. 

McCaleb (W. P.), Present and Past Banking in Mexico New York, 1920. — The Public 
Finance of Mexico. New Yotk, 1922. 

McCullaqh (F.), Red Mexico. New York, 1929. 

Martin (P. F.), Mexico of the Twentieth Century. 2 vols. London, 1907. — Mexico's 
Treasure House. London. 1906. — Maximilian in Mexico [1861-1867]. London, 1914. 

O’ Shaughnessy (E ), Intimate Pages of Mexican History. New York, 1921. 

Pim«n<«Z (F.), Obras Coinpletas [on Peoples, Languages, Literature, &c. of Mexico.] 
5 vols. Mexico, 1903-04. 

Prescott fW. H.), History of the Conquest of Mexico London. (Many editions.) 
Priestley (II. J.), The Mexican Nation : a hi.story. New York, 1923 
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MONACO. 

Prince Louis II, born July 12, 1870, succeeded his father, Prince Albert, 
June 26, 1922. 

Monaco is a small Principality on the Mediterranean, surrounded since 
1860 by the French Department of Alpes Mari times except on the side 
towards the sea. From 968 it belonged to the house of Grimaldi. In 1716 
it passed into the female line, Louise Hippolyte, daughter of Antony I., 
heiress of Monaco, marrying Jacques de Goyon Matiguon, Count of Thorigny, 
who took the name and arms of Grimaldi. Antony I died in 1731, Louise 
Hippolyte reigning only ten months and dying in 1732. She was succeeded 
by W husband under the name of Jacques I., who also succeeded Antony 1. 
as Due de Valentinois, and was in his turn succeedea by his son Honorius III. 
This Prince was dispossessed by the French Revolution in 1792, and died in 
1795. In 1814 the Principality was re-established, but placed under the 
protection of the Kingdom of Sardinia by the Treaty of Vienna (1815). 

In 1848 Mentone and Roccabruna revolted, and declared themselves free 
towns ; in 1861 Charles III. ceded his rights over them to France, and the 
Principality thus became geographically an enclave of France, when the 
Sardinian garrison was withdrawn and the Protectorate came to an end. 

On January 6, 1911, a Constitution was promulgated, which provides for 
a National Council elected by universal suffrage and scrutin de lisle. The 
Government is carried out under the authority of the Prince by a Ministry 
assisted by a Council of State, The legislative power is exercised by the 
Prince and the National Council, which consists of 21 members elected for 
four years. On December 26, 1930, the Prince by decree dissolved the 
elected bodies of the Principality and suspended some of the constitutional 
guarantees. 

The territory of the Principality is divided into three communes, 
administered by municipal bodies, in the election of which women are entitled 
to take part. 

In 1819 the Government adopted a code founded upon the French codes 
and a Court of First Instance, as well as a Juge de Paix’s Court. The 
Principality issues its own separate postage-stamps, and has its own flag. 

The small harbour, absolutely sheltered, has an area ot 42 acres, depth 
at entrance 90 feet, and alongside the quay 24 feet at least. The Customs 
duties are the same as in France. 

The area is 149 hectares, or 370 acres. Population (census January 9, 
1928), 24,927. Towns ; Monaco, 2,086 ; La Condamine, 11,787 ; Monte 
Carlo, 11,055. 

There has been since 1887 a Roman Catholic bishop. A semi-military 
police force has taken the place of the ‘ guard of honour * and troops formerly 
maintained. The value of the commerce of the Principality is not stated. 
The revenue is mainly derived from the gaming tables. The annual grant 
for the concession was 80,000^. in 1917 ; 90,OOOZ. in 1927, and in 1937 it will 
be 100,000^. 

Consul-General for Monaco in London. — Mr. Charles Nuthall Foreman. 

British Consul. — J. W. Keogh, O.B.E. (residing at Nice). 

British Vice-Consul. — M. L. Ainslie (residing at Monte Carlo). 
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MOROCCO. 

(Moghkeb-el-Aksa, i,e. The Farthest West) 

Eeigning Sultan. 

Sidi Mohammed, third son of Moulay Yoiissef (reigned 1912-1927), was 
proclaimed Sultan on November 18, 1927, on the death of his father. 

The introduction of Islam into Morocco about the end of the 7th century 
was followed by an exceedingly confused period, to the latter part of which 
belongs the great Arab influx of the 11th century known as the Hilalian 
invasion. This period witnessed the rise and fall of various Arab and 
Berber dynasties, notably the Idrissids, under whom Fez was founded or 
refounded early in the 9th century, and the Almoravids, the first of whom, 
Youssef Ben Tashfin, founded Marrakesh in 1062, and later extended his 
power over the north of Morocco and into Spain. His dynasty was followed 
by the Almohads (12th and 13th centuries), and the Merinids (13th to 
16th centuries), whose decline led up to the establishment of the Sherifian 
dynasties, the Saadians (16th and 17th centuries) and the Alaouis. The 
latter claim descent from Ali, the sondn-law of the Prophet, through the 
Filali Sherifs of Tafilelt. The present Sultan is the 18th of this dynasty. 

Government. 

The Empire of Morocco is in principle an absolute monarchy, in which 
the Sultan exercises supreme civil and religious authority ; the latter in his 
capacity of Emir-el-Muniinin or Commander of the Faithful. The majority 
of his subjects are Sunni Moslems of the Malekite school, the teachings of 
wliich formerly constituted the common law of Morocco. The country is 
now, however, divided into three Zones, in each of which a different system 
of government prevails as the outcome of the Protectorate Treaty concluded 
between France and the Sultan at Fez on March 30, 1912, the subsequent 
Convention between France and Spain of November 27, 1912, anci the 
Convention between Great Britain, France and Spain of December 18, 1923 
(modified July 25, 1928), providing fora special Statute in the Tangier Zone. 

The Sultan resides in the French Zone, usually at Rabat, but occasionally 
in one of the other traditional capitals, Fez, Marrakesh, and Meknes. His 
government, known as the Makhzen, consists of the Grand Vizier, the 
Vizier of Justice, the Vizier of ‘Habous* or Pious Foundations, the Grand 
Vizier’s Delegate for Public Instruction and the Presidents of the Sherifian 
High Court and the Religious Court of Appeal. All effective authority 
is exercised by the Protecting Power, which is represented by a Resident 
General. The latter is Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Sultan and head 
of an elaborate French administration which has its headquarters at 
Rabat and which is divided into departments for Finance, Economic 
Affairs, Public Instruction, etc. The French have created a large body 

N N 2 
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of modern law in the form of Imperial Edicts or ‘Dahirs’ issued by the 
Sultan but promulgated and made executory by the Resident General, 
and decrees of minor importance, all of which similarly require French 
approval. Local administration is in the hands of native Pashas or Caids 
and French Controllers. The French civil administration has been made 
independent of military authority in the coastal regions and the Oudjda 
district adjoining Algeria. In other districts it is still subordinate to 
military authority. In the less settled districts in the south-east of the 
Zone the French control is less direct than elsewhere, although the system 
of governing through the ‘ Grand Caids ’ or tribal overlords is on the decline. 

In the Spanish Zone the Sultan’s powers aie entirely delegated to a 
Khalifa, whom he chooses from a list of two candidates presented by the 
Spanish Government, and whose administration is con ti oiled by a Sjianish 
High Commissioner resident at Tetuan. Spanish authority in the Zone was 
consolidated by successful military operations terminating in the spiingof 

1927. Spain also has treaty rights in a narrow coastal strip at Ifni as well as 
in an area extending south from the river Dra and some distance inland from 
the coast about Cape Juby. She has never established herself effectively in 
the Ifni enclave. The connection of the area south of the Dra with the 
rest of Morocco is tenuous and it merges into the Spanish Rio do Oro 
further south. 

The 1923 Tangier Statute came into force on June 1, 1925, but did not 
receive the adhesion of all the Powers signatory of the Act of Algeciras of 
April 7, 1906. It was modified by a Protocol signed at Paris on July 25, 

1928, to which Italy, one of the previously non-adhering powers, was 
a party. The Zone is permanently neutralised and demilitarised. The 
regime is one of autonomy, and legislative power is vested in an international 
Assembly of 27 members, but the parties to the Statute agi’eed on certain 
regulations and fiscal enactments which were not to be modified for two 
years, as well as on a special code of law. A Committee of Control, 
composed of the Consuls of the Powers signatory of the Act of Algeciras, is 
invested with a right of veto and certain other powers. The administration 
of the Zone is entrusted to an administrator, with assistant administrators 
for finance, health, etc , and justice. These officials are French, British, 
Spanish, and Italian respectively for the first six years. The Sultan is 
represented by a Mendoub, who is ex-officio President of the Assembly and 
who deals more particularly with native affairs. 

French Resident General. — M. Lucien Saint (appointed January 2, 1929). 

Spanish High Commissioner.^ Gemrsl Sanjurto (April 19, 1931). 

^alifa for Spanish .Zone. — Sidi Muley Hassan Ben el Mehcdi 

Mendoub of Tangier . — Si Mehemmed Et-Tazi. 

Administrator of Tangier Zone.—M.. Le Fur. 

Area and Population. 

The French Zone comprises the whole of Morocco (except the Ifni 
enclave and the Cape Juby area) from the Atlantic to the Algerian frontier, 
and from the confines of the Sahara to the boundary of the Spanish Zone as 
agreed to in 1912. The Franco-Span ish boundary has not been fully 
delimited. It follows a generally eastern direction from a point on the 
Atlantic about 16 miles south of Laracho to the river Moulouya, which 
completes the boundary to the Mediterranean. The Spanish Zone comprises 
the area between this line and the sea, with the exception of the small 
territory around Tangier which is included in the international zone. Th^ 
southern and eastern boundaries of Morocco being largely indeterminate, no 
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exact estimate can be made of the total area, but it may be estimated as 
follows : — 

French Zone approximately 200,000 square miles. 

Spanish Zone ,, 18,300 ,, ,, 

Tangier Zone ,, 225 ,, ,, 

Total . . . ~ 218^625 


The native population consists mainly of Islamised Berbers and Arabs 
dating from the great invasions of the Middle Ages. These elements have 
to some extent intermixed with each other and with negro stocks. There 
is a large native Jewish population, mostly in the towns. Since 1912 the 
European element has greatly increased, especially owing to the influx of 
French into the towns of the French Zone and of a fair number of agri- 
cultural settlers, also mostly French. A census of the French Zone taken in 
March, 1926, puts the population at 4,016,882 native Moslems, 107,552 
native Jews and 104,712 foreigners; total 4,229,146. That of the Spanish 
Zone may be put at something under 1,000,000, and that of the Tangier ^ 
Zone at about 80,000. 

The following table shows the estimated population of the principal 
towns, based in the case of the French Zone on the revised results of the 
1926 census of the population : — 


- 

Europeans 

Moslems 

Jews 

Total 

French Zone — 
Casablanca . 

34,984 

62,184 

19,490 

106,608 

Fez 

3,559 

70,060 

7,553 

81,172 

Kenitra 

3,901 

5,553 

477 

9,931 

Marrakesh . 

3,652 

182,893 

12,718 

149,263 

Mazagan 

1,633 

4,923 

14,141 

18,682 

8,885 

6,325 

19,159 

Meknes 

29,980 

Moftador 

835 

9,836 

7,730 

18,401 

Ou^da . 

8,780 

9,761 

1,445 

19,976 

Oiiezzan 

594 

10,952 

1,864 

12,910 

Rabat , 

13,916 

20,452 

3.676 

88,044 

Sain . 

1,395 

21,347 

4,172 

26,914 

Sale . 

1,009 

18,090 

1,800 

20,965 

Taza 

2,284 

7,217 

105 

9,606 

Spanish Zone — 





Alcazar 

1,500 

10,000 

1,250 

12,750 

Arzlla . 

1,000 

1,600 

500 

3,100 

Larache 

6,000 

7,500 

2,000 

15,500 

I 24,000 

Tetuan . 

6,500 

13,000 

4,500 

International Zone.— 





Tangier 

10,000 

86,000 

15,000 

60,000 


There are important British colonies at Casablanca (about 700), and 
Tangier (about 600). Spaniards form an important element in the European 
population of the coast towns. 

The principal languages are Moorish, Arabic, and numerous Berber 
dialects. The use of French for official and business purposes is very 
widespread, except in the Spanish Zone, where Spanish is chiefly used. 
In the Tangier Zone, French, Spanish and Arabic are recognised as the 
official languages. 

Eduoation. 

The bulk of the native population is illiterate. There are numerous 
Koranic schools imparting a very elementary education, and a number of 
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higher schools attached to mosqi^ues. The most notable is the Kairoween 
University at Fez, which is highly reputed in the Islamic world. In the 
French Zone education on European lines is given in the French schools, and 
schools provided by the Protectorate for Moslem natives. There were in 
1926 for Europeans 125 French primary schools, 21 private schools, 3 tech- 
nical schools and 8 secondary schools, besides an industrial and commercial 
school at Casablanca and an Institut de Haiites ^Itudes Marocaines at Rabat ; 
for Moslems 72 primary schools, 5 schools for sons of notables, 2 colleges at 
Rabat and Fez and 13 technical schools. Sections for training teachers 
were added to the boys’ and girls high schools at Rabat in 1928. The 
Italian Government maintains schools at Rabat and Casablanca. Jewish 
education has made great progress since 1912 under the joint auspices of the 
Protectorate and the Alliance Israelite. There were in 1926, 32 Franco- 
JeTvish schools and one school for domestic economy. Research work is done 
at the Institut Scientifique Ch4rifien at Rabat. 

There are State schools in the chief towns of the Spanish Zone, also 
certain Hispano- Arabic schools for education of natives. The Alliance 
Israelite has schools in Tetuan and Laraclie, and extensive premises for a 
native school of Arts and Industries are being erected in Tetuan. 

In the Tangier Zone the education of native Moslems is mainly confined 
to the elementary Koranic schools. The Government of the French 
Protectorate and the Spanish Government, however, maintain several primary 
and elementary schools for natives, and there aie French technical schools 
for boys and girls. There are several primary and secondary schools for Jews 
maintained by the Jewish community but connected with the Alliance 
I8ra41ite. The French Protectorate and Spanish Governments also maintain 
a number of primaiy and secondary schools for European boys and girls, to 
some of which natives are admitted, and there is an Italian school with 
primary and secondary classes for Europeans as well as natives. 

Justice. 

French Zone , — Native justice is administered by religious courts and in a 
large range of criminal and civil cases by the Pashas and Caids. Under the 
Protectorate two Courts of Appeal corresponding to these jurisdictions have 
been set up at Rabat. French Courts modelled on those in France were 
created in 1913, and deal with cases brought by or against French and other 
foreigners, except cases against British and United States citizens, who 
retain capitulatory rights and are justiciable in their own Consular courts. 
The French Courts are the Court of Appeal at Rabat, Courts of First 
Instance at Rabat, Casablanca, Oudjda, Marrakesh and Fez, and twelve 
trihv/naux de faix. They administer specially drawn-iip codes, which inter 
alia provide for the application of the national law in matters affecting the 
personal status of foreigners. Rabbinical Courts deal with matters affecting 
the personal status of Jews. 

Spanish Zone . — Native and Jewish justice is similar to that in the French 
Zone, except that all criminal cases are tried in the Spanish Courts. These 
consist of Audiencia, or Supreme Court, Court of First Instance, and 
Tribunaux de Paix. As in the French Zone, British subjects and American 
citizens are justiciable in their own Consular Courts. 

Tangier Zone , — Native justice is administered as in the French Zone, 
the Mendoub having a jurisdiction similar to that of Pashas and Caids. The 
Statute provides for a Mixed Tribunal which deals with all cases involving 
foreigners, except the subjects of the U.S.A. which have not adhered to the 
Convention and still claim capitulatory rights. 
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Finance. 

Revenno and Expenditure of the French Zone for live years (ordinary 
budget) : — 



1927 1 

1928 2 

19291 

19301 

1931-32* 

Bevonue 

Expenditure 

Francs 

052,090,813 

546,792,048 

Francs 

641,574,610 

641,282,266 

Francs 
688,120,970 1 
688,092,827 

Francs 

787,826,620 

802,288,294 

Francs 

921,845,410 

921,458,222 


1 R6\ised results. Estimates. 


The Moroccan debt consists of French loans (1904, 1910, 1914, 1918, and 
1920). The 1904 loan amounted to 62,500,000 francs and bears interest at 5 
per cent. The 1910 loan was for 101,124,000 francs and also bore interest at 
6 per cent. The 1914 loan, guaranteed by the French Government, was for 
170,250,000 francs. By a law dated March 25, 1916, the 1914 loan was 
increased to 242,000,000 francs. The first issue of 70,250,000 in July, 1914, 
was at 4 per cent, and the second issue 171,750,000 in March, 1918, was at 
5 per cent. By the law of August 19, 1920, a further loan, also guaranteed 
by the Government, was authorised for 744,140,000 francs. Of this amount 
300 million francs had been issued by 1923, after which no further issue was 
made. Provision was made in 1928 for a new loan of 819,822,000 francs in 
which was to be merged the balance of the 1920 loan not already earmarked 
for expenditure. A first issue of Fr. 825,000,000 at 4J per cent, (price of 
issue Fr. 925 for Fr. 1,000) was made in May 1929 The finance of the 
French Zone has been facilitated by the accumulation of a considerable reserve 
fund, the ordinary budget having yielded large surpluses in recent years. 

The budget of the Spanish Zone for 1928 balanced at 55,913,441 pesetas 
by the help of a subvention from the Spanish Treasury. 

The principal revenue of the Tangier Zone is from Customs and Consump- 
tion duties. The net revenue for 1928 amounted to 30,963,425 francs and 
the expenditure to 27,810,745. The Budget for 1930 provides for a revenue 
of 25,423,500 francs and an expenditure of 25,349,569. A reserve fund of 
some 4 million franca has been maintained. This it is proposed to apply 
gradually to new public works. 

Defence. 

The Sherifian army as such no longer exists, except for the Black Guard 
or Sultan’s bodyguard. The military forces in the French Zone are made up 
of drafts (consisting largely of African troops) from the French Metropolitan 
and Colonial armies, a portion of the Foreign Legion and native levies of 
various kinds. Following on the termination of the Riff war a Presidential 
decree of October 3, 1926, placed the army under the control of the Resident 
General for all purposes except actual operations, and directed that the 
regular land forces should be organised in three divisions and two mixed 
brigades. The French budget for 1930 provided for 2,505 officers and 
57,607 men of the regular army to be employed in Morocco, with in addition 
11,805 native irregulars. Military expenditure in 1930, 760,607,030 francs, 
including 26,350,000 francs from the Protectorate. The composition of the 
Spanish forces in the Spanish Zone is in the main similar to that of the 
French. The Tangier Zone is demilitarised. The 1923 Statute as revised 
in 1928 provides for a native gendarmerie not exceeding 400 men, to be 
reduced after 12 months to 250, under a Spanish commanding^ officer and a 
French second-in-command. The total strength of this force is 417 officers 
and men. 
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Froduotion and Industry. 

French Zone . — Agriculture is by far the most important industry. 
The total agricultural area is estimated at about 23,800,000 acres, 
not inclutog forests. Forest land is estimated at about 3,700,000 acres, 
of which one-third lies within the agricultural area. The principal crops 
are cereals, especially wheat and barley ; beans, chickpeas, fenugreek and 
other legumens ; canary-seed ; cumin and coriander ; linseed ; olives ; vines 
and other fruits, especially almonds. In 1929 area under barley was 3,247,000 
acres; yield, 10,302,000 metric quintals (40,557,000 bushels); wheat area, 

2.812.000 acres ; yield, 8,644,000 quintals (31,595,000 bushels). Eiideavouis 
are being made to stimulate the production of other crops, e.g. cotton. 
Market-gardening for export has become important in the neighbourhood of 
Casablanca. The almost universal wild palmetto is put to various uses, 
including the manufacture of crin vig^tal. The trees grown include cork, 
cedar, arar, argan, oak, and various conifers. In 1928 there were 4,766,396 
olive trees, 241,520 orange and lemon trees, 491,417 palm trees (dates), 
1,374,849 almond trees, 4,345,732 fig and other trees, and 13,089,047 native 
vines, besides about 10,000 acres of European vines. Tizra wood is exported 
for tanning purposes. Gums are produced in considerable quantities. Stock- 
raising is an important industry. The estimate of the animals in the 
Zone in 1929 was; — cattle (bovine), 2,016,823; sheep, 8,847,930; goats, 
3,895,772 ; pigs, 44,912 : horses and mules, 289,292 ; asses, 540,984 ; camcl^’, 
114,463. 

The bulk of the land is held by natives, who cling to primitive methods. 
There are now, however, a fair number of European settlers. The number 
of exploitations was estimated at the end of 1927 at 2,608, representing 

1.780.000 acres, mostly in French hands. Work was stalled in 1927 
on a considerable progiamme of irrigation works, wdiich is to include barrages 
in the rivers Beth, Moulouya, Meilah, Nefis, Oum-er-Rebia, Derna, Tessaout 
and El-Akhdar. 

The principal mineral exploited is phosphate, tlio output of which (under 
a State monopoly) has grown rapidly from 8,232 tons in 1921 to 885,720 tons 
in 1926, 1,608,249 tons in 1929, and 1,779,008 tons in 1930. Lead ore and 
manganese are produced in exportable quantities principally in Eastern 
Morocco. Prospecting for other minerals including gold, silver, iron, tin, 
copper, antimony, zinc, petroleum and coal is active in many parts of the 
zone. The output has hitherto been small. The Protectorate has recently 
embarked on a policy of stimulating mining enterprise by State participation. 

The coasts abound in fish. The chief fishing centres are near Casablanca 
and at Fedhala, which possesses an important preserving industry. 

The great scheme for providing a central supply of electrical energy for 
practically the whole zone by harnc.ssing the water power of the Oum-Er- 
Rebia is approaching completion. At present there is a large power station 
at Casablanca and local supplies exist in various other towns. 

A great number of miscellaneous industries designed partly to supply 
local requirements of goods previously imported have grown up in recent 
years. Among them are flour mills, breweries, soap and candle factories, 
cement factories, etc., etc. The total number of European industrial estab- 
lishments in 1927 was estimated at 600, employing 11,000 persons. 

Spanish Zone . — Agriculture is potentially important, but is carried on 
by natives in primitive fashion. European colonisation is at present almost 
entirely confined to the towns, but is spreading from the new Riffian town- 
ship of Villa Sanjarjo into the fertile Guis valley, which was once Abdel 
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Kerim’s headquarters. Iron ore is mined and exported from the Melilla 
district. The Jebala and Ghomara areas are reputed to be rich in mineral 
wealth, but the disturbed state of the country has in the past prevented any 
systematic exploitation. Prospecting is now being undertaken in these areas. 
Fishing, largely tunny, is an important industry. No other considerable 
industries exist. 

Tangier Zone. ‘—The agricultural output, consisting principally of wheat, 
barley and chickpea, is insufficient for the needs of tlie population. The 
most important single industry is the manufacture by a Regie of cigarettes 
for the whole of Morocco. This employs 700 persons. There are also 
important lishei ies and preserving factories and a certain amount of market 
gardening for IocaI requirements. 

Commerce. 


French Zone. — Imports and exports for five years were : — 


i 

1925 

1926 

1927 1 

1928 

1929 

Imports . 

Exports . 

1 Francs 
1,189,427,045 
564,480,648 

Francs 

1,692,271,7261 

711,853,889 

Francs 

1,798,597,755 

851,390,141 

Francs 

1,999,545,102 

1,275,294,975 

Francs 

2,547,480,015 

1,283,176,250 


The distribution of commerce in the years shown was ; — 


From or to 

Imports 

Exports 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 


Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

France and Algeria . 
United Kingdom and 

1,184,028,829 

1,419,412,000 

508,386,455 

568,836,000 

Gibraltar. 

240,901,659 

260,217,000 

88,216,097 

88,216,000 

Germany . 

25,534,371 

62,983,000 

215,310,752 

215,311,000 

Spam .... 

14,003,395 

79,467,111 

28,721,000 

162,937,602 

162,938,000 

Belgium 

110,654,000 

64,551,862 

46,861,206 

64,552,000 

Italy .... 

75,687,493 

125,875,000 

46,862,000 

Austria 

1,566,602 

2,868,000 

— 

— 

United States . 

119,125,608 

1,974,734 

191,643,000 

24,684,416 

24,634,000 

Portugal 

2,562,000 

3,503,947 

8,504,000 

Netherlands 

16,680,732 

27,668,000 

46,291,438 

46,296,000 

Egypt .... 

16,755,694 

720,000 

1,080,616 

1,080,000 

Sweden 

6,752,899 

278,470 

9,741,000 

959,090 

959,000 

Norway 

434,000 

640,824 

641,000 

Tunis .... 

1,117,616 

! 1,381,000 

34,153 

34,000 

Other countries . 

215,669,889 

303,156,000 

51,937,018 

51,937,000 

Totals 

1,999,545,102 

2,547.430,000 

1,275,294,975 

1,283,176,250 


The following table shows impoits and exports in 1928 and 1929 of certain 
of the chief commodities : — 


Imports 

1928 

1929 

Exports 

1928 

1929 



Francs 

Fiancb 


Francs 

Francs 

Sugar 


289,838,847 

300,960,000 

Cattle, Sheep, Pigs 

28,616,692 

18,037,433 

Tea . 


106,430,185 

142,683,000 

Wool 

64,661,478 

40,891,138 

Vegetable Oils 

and 



Eggs 

88,475,556 

128,489,000 

Fats 


27,335,867 

28,205,000 

Hides and Skins . 

69,931,886 

49,336,008 

Wood, all sorts . 


40,662,856 

48,852,000 

Wheat . 


170;965;000 

Beverages . 


56,751,903 

66,679,000 

Barley . 

254,516,003 

188,788,000 

Coal . 


25,002,041 

32,252,000 

Dried Vegetables . 

53,221,888 

47,298,741 

Mineral Oil 

and 



Canary Seed . 

14,682,867 

— 

Petrol . 

, 

104,852,422 

152,725,000 

Almonds . 

47,252,112 

37,697,175 

Iron & Steel material, 



Linseed . 

18,425,208 

19,109,956 

including rails 

. 

49,086,155 

102,281,000 

Palmetto Fibre 

24,966,16« 

61,538,000 
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Imports 

1928 


Exports 

1928 

1929 

Candles 

Cotton Textiles 
Machinery . 

Motor-cars and 

Chassis . 

Francs 

19,148,620 

330,677.102 

82,110,000 

99,700,126 

Francs 

20,000,000 

380.849.000 

124.273.000 

137.594.000 

Phosphates . 

Francs 

185,631,795 

Francs 

220,677,000 


Spanish Zone . — The principal imports are wines, textiles, tea, sugar, 
candles. Supplies for military purposes form a large proportion of the total. 
The principal exports are eggs, live-stock, iron ore and agricultural products. 
Imports in 1929 totalled 131,141,613 kilos, and exports, 1,267,726,166 kilos. 


Tangier Zone . — Imports and exports for five years :• 


- 

1924 

1925 

1926 ^ 

1927 

1928 

Imports .... 
Exports .... 

Francs 

77,885,831 

11,569,827 

Francs 

108,061,614 

18,096,725 

Francs 
145,936,305 * 
28,594,979 

Francs 
129,445,005 
33,543, [30 

Francs 

128,625,802 

37,782,253 


The principal imports are flour, sugar, candles, cottons and other fabrics, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, soap, oils, cereals, fruit and vegetables and wines. The 
principal exports are skins, eggs and tinned fish. Live-stock and game are 
also exported. 

Total trade between Morocco and the United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1 1929 

1 

1930 

Imports from Morocco to U.K. 
Exports to Morocco from U.K. 

£ 

437,089 

1,512,282 

£ 

503,485 

1,722,573 

£ 

665,862 

2,036,123 

i 

£ 

797,657 

2,023,084 

£ 

386,444 

1,404,432 


Shipping and Communications. 

Shipping entered (in foreign trade) in the ports of French Zone and 
Tangier in 1928 



Number of vessels 


Tonnage 


Nationality 

Casablanca 

Other ports] 
in French ^ 
Zone 

Tangier 

1 

Casablanca 

Other ports 
in French 
Zone 

Tangier 

French . 

681 

212 

236 

1,225,807 

170,687 

450,493 

British . . . 

228 

73 

199 

418,819 

81,174 

231,287 

German . 

67 

52 

See 

‘ Others ' 

93,863 

60,168 

See 

‘ Others ’ 

Spanish . 

142 

19 

860 

156,893 

8,407 

259,798 

Italian . 

91 

20 

29 

170,634 

26,997 

42,843 

470,783 

Others , 

300 

111 

206 

886,619 

65,681 

Totals 

1,509 

487 

1,529 

2,446,136 


1,455,204 


Casablanca possesses a fully equipped port, Kenitraasmallerim-river one. 
Modern ports are under construction at Rabat and Tangier. Fedhala can 
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accommodate vessels up to 4,000 tons which supply important oil storage 
stations. Mazagan and Mogador have lighter ports and another is under 
construction at Saffi. Agadir was opened to commerce on January 1, 1930 
and a port is projected. 

The ports in the Spanish Zone are relatively unimportant, the bulk of the 
trade being done throngli Tangier, Ceuta and French Zone ports. 

Normal gauge (1*44) railways connect :—Fez-Petitjoan (112 km.); 
Petitjean-Arbaoua (88 km.); Petitjean-Rabat (128 km.); Rabat- Casablanca 
(89 km.) ; Casablanca- Marrakesh (246 km.), with a branch from P>er Reshid 
to Koufigha for phosphates. The first two form part of the Tangier-Fez 
railway, which was completed and opened to traffic in July 1927, and the 
total length of which is 310 km. The narrow^-gange (60 cm.) railway has a 
total length of 1,210 km. of main line and 187 km. of sidings, and connects : — 
Oudjda-Taza-Fez (401 km.); Guercif-Midelt (288 km.); Bir Tamtam- 
Ahermoumou (40 km.); Kenitra-Ouezzan (157 km.); Rabat- Khemisset (94 
km.) ; Ain Defali-Fes El Bali (65 km.) ; El Tleta-Meshra El Hader (54 km. ); 
Boiiskohra-Caid Tounsi-Mazagaii (227 km.). In 1929, 397,725 metiic tons 
of freight and 529,997 passengers w^ere carried. 

The existing railways in the Spanish Zone are Ceuta-Tetuan (41 km.) ; 
Nador-Tistutin (36 km ) ; and Larache-Alcazar (40 km.), besides the portion 
of the Tangier-Fez railway w’hich crosses the zone. 

On December 31, 1927, there were completed 1,973 miles of first-class 
roads and 791 miles of second-class in the French Zone. The Spanish Zone 
has about 350 miles of good loads suitable for traffic. The roads in the 
Tangier Zone have been con.siderably improved since the coming into force 
of the Statute. There are now about 65 miles of urban and rural roads. 

There is a daily aeroplane service between Toulouse and Casablanca via 
Tangier and Rabat, and a weekly service between Casablanca and Dakar. 
There is also a daily service between Seville and Earache. 

A Sherifian postal service under French management exists in the French 
and Tangier zones. European mails are conveyed by steamer services from 
Marseilles and Bordeaux, oveiland through Spain, and by daily steamers 
between Algeciras and Tangier and increasingly by air from Toulouse. The 
Sherifian service in 1928 received 30,861,810 letters, 1,948,070 registered 
letters, 635,142 parcels and 7,643,098 printed papers; and de.spatched 
32,858,740 letters, 1,568,670 registered letters, 64,120 parcels and 4,640,404 
printed papers. The Spanish authorities maintain the ordinary postal service 
in the Spanish Zone. Spain retains a post-office in Tangier, and Gieat 
Britain maintains the only foreign postal service still existing in Morocco as 
a whole, with offices at Rabat, Casablanca, Mazagan, Saffi, Mogador, Marra- 
kesh, Fez, Tetuan, Earache, Arzila and head office at Tangier. 

The total length of telegraph lines open to the public in the French Zone 
on December 31, 1928, was 2,143 miles. In 1928, 1,146,027 telegrams 
were received and 1,006,028 despatched, exclu.sive of 179,639 received and 
119,573 despatched free of charge (official, etc.). All important centres in 
the Spanish Zone are connected by land lines. Communication between 
Morocco and Europe is maintained by cables between Casablanca and Brest, 
Tangier-Oran-Marseilles, Tangier-Gibraltar, Tangier-Cadiz, Larache-Cadiz 
via Algeciras. The French Protectorate administration maintains wireless 
stations at various places in the French Zone and also at Tangier. 

Telephone systems exist in all the principal towns of the French Zone and 
there is a complete inter-urban connection. In 1928 there were in the Zone 
7,406 subscribers and 9,342,762 messages sent. Urban services exist in the 
principal towns of the Spanish Zone and at Tangier. An inter-zonal system 
is being studied. Ceuta is now connected with the European system. 
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Currency, Weights, and Measures. 

Since the withdrawal of the Hassani currency in 1920 the franc has been 
the sole currency in the French Zone. Measures were taken later to protect 
the note-issue of the Moroccan State Bank from the competition of Algerian 
and French notes, and steps were taken at the end of 1924 to make those 
measures really effective. The Moroccan franc (State Bank notes of all de- 
nominations from frs. 6 upwards) was in 1928 placed on the same gold basis 
as the French franc. It is also proposed to mint silver coins of frs. 10 and 
frs. 20 for use in the hinterland, where paper money is still not very popular. 
The metric system of weights and measures became in 1923 the sole legal 
system. 

Spanish currency circulates in the Spanish Zone together with the old 
Hassani silver currency. The latter has undergone many vicissitudes since it 
was the legal currency (concurrently under the Act of Algeciras of 1906 with 
Spanish money) for the whole of Morocco. It is now relatively stable at an 
exchange of Pesetas Hassani 50 to the £ stg. 

Moroccan francs and Spanish money are legal tender in the Tangier Zone 
The Peseta Hassani continues to circulate freely. 

The principal native measmes still in current use are : — 

Weight. — 1 Kantar =* 100 Rotls. 1 Rotl = 16 ookeyas. TheRotl varies 
widely round about 2 lbs. CapacAly. — The mudd^ which varies by locality. 
Length, — 1 Kama « 50 inches. 1 Dra == 20 inches. 1 Kala = 22 inches. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives of Great Britain 
in Morocco. 

Under the Tander Convention of December 18, 1923, the diplomatic 
agencies maintained by the signatory Powers were suppiessed. 

ConsuUOeneral at Tangier. — Hugh Gurney, C.M.G., M.V.O. 

Consul-General at Rabat. — W. S. Edmunds. 

Consul at Tetuan. — R. E. W. Chafy. 

There are also a Consul at Casablanca, and Vice-Consuls at Mazagan, 
Saffi, Mogador, Marrakesh, Fez and Laraicho. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Morocco 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire du Statistique Geii^rale. Casablanca, 1927. 

Anniiaire Economiqne et Financier. Casablanca, 1929. 

Annuaire findneier France-Maroc, 1927-28. Pans, 1928. 

Statistiques du Mouvement Commercial et Maritime (Annual for French Zone and 
Tangier). 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports Annual Series. London. 

General Treaty between Great Britain and Morocco, 1856 —Convention of Commerce 
between Great Britain and Morocco, 1856.— Convention between Great Britain, eleven othei 
Powers, and Morocco, for the settlement of the Right of Protection in Morocco, signed at 
Madrid, July 3, 1880. 

General Act of the International Conference at Algeciras relating to the Affairs of 
Morocco, April 7, 1906 London, 1907 

Tangier Convention, December 18, 1923, and Final Protocol of Conference or Amend- 
ment, of July 25, 1928. (Cmd. 2203 and 321(5.) 

Carnet des Itmdraires pnncipaux du Maroc. Bureau Topographique des Troupes 
d’occupation dn Maroc Occidental a Casablanca. Fascicule I., Maroc Occidental —Partie 
Nord. Fasc II. Partie Bud. Casablanca. 1913*14. 

Bulletin OlTlcial (m Arabic and French) Rabat. Weekly. 

Boletin Oficial de la Zona de Protectorado Espaftol en Marraccos. Published fort- 
nightly by the Foreign Office, Madrid. 

Bulletin Official (in French, Spanish, and Arabic). Tangier, Monthly. 
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2. Non-Official Publioationb. 

Annuaire General du Maroc. Annual. Casablanca 

Amir (Henri), Le Maroc, hier et aujourd’hul. Pans, 1925. 

Anderson (E N ), The First Moroccan Crisis. London, 1930. 

Andrews (C. E ), Old Moiocco. London, 1923. 

‘Ben Asslier,’ A Nomad In Morocco London, 1930. 

Bernard (Augubtin), Le Maroc. dth ed. Pans, 1921.— La France au Maroc. Pans, 1917. 

Boneta (A. de T.), Bstudios e Informe relatives a la Colonizacion Agricola de la zona de 
Fiotectorado de Eapana en Marrnecos. Madrid, 1922 

Bonnard (A ), Au Maroc. Pans, 1928. 

Chattm^res (Dr. P.), Dan.s le Grand Atlas marocain ; Extrait du carnet de route d’un 
m6decin d’assistance m6dicale indigene, 1912-1916. Plon, 1919. 

Colliez (A.), Notie Protectoiat Maiocoin Pans, 1930. 

Cunningliame'Graham (R. B ), Mogieb-el-Acksa : a Journey in Morocco. London, 1928. 

De Card (E. Uuard), Les Trait6s do comiiierco conclus par le Maroc avec les puissances 
f^,trangeres. Tenth edition Paris, 1919 — Le statut de Tangier d’apr^s la convention du 
18 d^cenibre, 1923. Pans, 1925 

De Perigny (Comte M ), Au Maroc : Casablanca, Rabat, Mclin6s. Pans, 1920. 

Bs^iana (J. de), La Actnacidn de Espana en Marrnecos, Estudios sobre la Nueva 
Polinca de Espaha en Africa. Madrid, 1926. 

FHxx (Lucien), Le Statut international du Maroc d’apres les trait6s. Pans, 1929. 

Qeojffroy St. Hilaire (H ), L’dlevage dans I’Afrique du Nord. Pans, 1919.— L’elevage au 
Maroc. Pans, 1920. 

Qeorges-Oaults (B.), La France au Maroc. Pans, 1920. 

Goulven (J.), Le Maroc. Pans, 1919.— Trait6 de Legislation et d’6conomie marocaines. 
Pans, 1920. 

Guide du Maroc. Casablanca, 1928. 

Harrts(W. B.), Tafllet : the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration in the Atlas Moun- 
tains, Ac. London, 1895.— Morocco that was London, 1921,— France, iSpam and the 
Riff. London, 1927. 

Horne (J,), Many Days in Morocco. London, 1925. 

Jackson (James Gro}), Account of the Empiie of Morocco. . . . London, 1809. 

Kann (R.), Le Protectorat Moixicain. Pans, 1921. 

Korinek{3.). Maroko. Prague, 1928. 

Le Barhitr (L.), Le Maroc agncole. Pans, 1928 

iei/ioig'Wf’ (B.), Le Maroc. Le pa}S tt son histoiro L’oeuvre fraii^’uise. L’avcnir Pans 
1928 

Loti (Pierre), Morocco. London, 1914. 

Lowth(6Ays)t A Wayfarer in Morocco. Loudon, 1929. 

Lucien-Oravx, (Dr ), Le Maroc 6conoinique. Pans, 1928. 

Mackenzie (D.), The Khalifate of the West, being a General Description of Morocco. 
London, 1911. 

Macstracci (Noel), Le Maroc contemporain. Guide 5\ I’usage de tous les Offlcieis ot 
particulierement I’usage des Ofllciers des affaire.s indig^mes et des fonctionnaires du 
Protectorat Lavauzelle, 1929. 

3Iagnni{h,), Marocco Milan, 1926. 

Martin (A Q. P.), Quatro aiecles d'histoire Marocaine : Au Sahara de 1504 a 1902 ; au 
Maroc do 1894 4 1912, d’apr6s Archives et documentations indigenes. Pans, 1923. Le 
Maroc et I’Europe Pans, 1928. 

Martiniire (H. M. P. de la), Morocco : Journeys to the Kingdom of Fez and to the Court 
of Mulai-Hassan, with a Bibliography of Morocco from 1844 to 1887. London, 1889, 
—Souvenirs du Maroc Pans, 1919 

Meakin (B.), The Moorish Empire. London, 1899 — The Land of the Moors. London, 
1901. — The Moors. London, 1902. — Life in Morocco and Glimpses Beyond. London, 1905. 

Mechin (H ), Les chemlna de fer au Maroc. Pans, 1928. 

Merry del Fai (A.), ‘The Spanish Zone in Morocco,’ in the Geographical Journal for 
May, 1920. 

Miquel (Roger), Le Maroc frangais. Joigny, 1926. 

O'Connor (V. C. Scott), A Vision of Morocco. London, 1023. 

Odinot (Paul). Le Monde Marocain. Pans, 1926 

Ossenelowski (F ), The P'ire of De.sert Folk • the account of a Journey through Morocco. 
English Text by Lewis Stanton Palen. London, 1926 

Perez (A ), Zona espaftola del norto de Marrnecos. Toledo, 1913 

(V ), Le Maroc. (New edition.) Pans, 1920.— Le Peuples Marocain. Paris, 1925. 

Playfair (Sir R L.) and Brown (R ), Bibliography of Morocco. London, 1892. 

Prado (B. B.), Historia de la Accion de Bspaila en Marrnecos. Madrid, 1929. 

Bicard (P ), Fez et ses environs. Paris, 1920.— Le Maroc fGuides bleus). Paris, 1925. 

Kivdre (P. L.), Recueil g6n6ral des trait^s, codes, et lois du Maroc, 1912-1923. 4 vols. 
Paris, 1924-26, and annual supplements. — Prdcisde Legislation marocaine, avec references 
aux legislations etrangeres et h la jurisprudence marocaine. Paris, 1927. 
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Roux (P. de), La Reform® Monetaire au Maroe. Paris, 1928. 
Rumo (P ), La terre Marocaine. Oudjda, 1921. 

Stdler (G.), A travers le Maghreb. Paris, 1924, 

Sloane (W. M ), Greater France in Africa. New York, 1924. 
Taillis (J. de), Le Nouveau Maroc. Paris, 1928. 

7ouron(M.), Notre Protectorat Marocain. Paris, 1928. 

WilUtte (Ileoriette), Au Morac, villes et paysages. Pans, 1930. 


NEPAL. 

An independent Kingdom in the Himalayas, between 26° 25' and 30° 17' N. 
lat., and between 80° 6' and 88° 14' of E. long. ; its greatest length 500 miles ; 
its greatest breadth about 150 ; bounded on the north by Tibet, on the east by 
Sikkim, on the south and west by British India. 

The sovereign is His Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bil 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shumshere Jung, who was born 
on June 30, 1906, and succeeded his father on December 11, 1911. The 
Prince-Royal and Heir-apparent was born on June 11, 1920. The 
government of Nepal is a military oligarchy. All power is in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, to whom it was permanently delegated by the 
Maharajadhiraja Surendra Bikram Shah under pressure of the Bharadars 
or nobles of the State in 1867. The present Prime Minister is Major-General 
Sir Bhim Shamsher Jang Rand, K.C.V.O., K.C.S L, who was appointed on 
November 25, 1929. The office of Prime Minister is always neld by a 
member of his family, the succession being determined by special rules. 

The Gurkhas, a Rajpdt race originally from Udaipur in Rajputana, who 
had settled in the province of Gorkha in Nepal, overran the whole country 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and have maintained their 
supremacy ever since. A commercial treaty between India and Nepal was 
signed in 1792, and a British Resident was sent to reside at Kdthmandu, but 
was recalled two years later. A frontier outrage, in 1814, compelled the 
Indian Government to declare war ; and a Britim force advanced to within 
three marches of the capital. Peace was concluded and the Treaty of Sagauli 
signed in December 1815. Since then the relations of the British with NepAl 
have been friendly. In 1854 hostilities broke out between the Nepalese 
and Tibetans, and in 1856 a Treaty was concluded between the Nepalese 
and Tibetan Governments by which the Tibetans bound themselves to pay 
an annual sum of R.s. 10,000 to Nepdl, to encourage trade between the two 
countries, and that the Nepalese Representative at Lhasa should be of high 
rank. Besides, trade agents are maintained at Gyantse, Kuti, Kerrong, and 
other trade marts in Tibet. 

In accordance with the treaty of Sagauli^ which amongst other things 
provides that accredited ministers of eami shall reside at the Court of the 
other, a British Envoy, with a small escort of Indian sepoys lives at the 
capital ; but he does not interfere in the internal affairs of the State. 

A fresh treaty was signed on December 21, 1923. By it all previous 
treaties, agreements and engagements since and including the Treaty of 
Sagauli were confirmed, and the British and Nepalese Governments 
acknowledged one another’s independence, internal and external. 

Area and Population. — Area about 64,000 square miles ; population 
estimated at about 5,600,000. The estimated gross revenue is 16,000,000 
rupees. The races of Nepal, besides the dominant Gurkhas, include earlier 
inhabitants of Tartar origin, such as Magars, Gurungs, and Bhotias. The 
Newars, who came from Southern India, live in the valley or adjacent to it. 
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Capital, Kathmdndu, 75 miles from the Indian frontier ; population about 
80,000, and of the surrounding valley 300,000. 

Religion. — Hinduism of an early type is the religion of the Gurkhas, 
and is gradually but steadily overlaying the Buddhism of the primitive 
inhabitants. 

Defence. — The Army consist of about 45,000 men, mainly infantry, of 
whom about 20,000 are regulars. The armament comprises about 15,000 
magazine *303 rifles, 25,000 Martini-Henry rifles, 110 machine or Lewis 
guns, 30 modern, 12 fairly modern and about 240 old-fashioned guns. 

Trade . — The principal articles of export are cattle, hides and skins, opium 
and other drugs, gums, resins and dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice and Other 
grains, clarified butter, oil seeds, spices, tobacco, timber, saltpetre. The chief 
imports are cattle, sheep and goats, salt, spices, sugar, tobacco, drugs and 
dyes, petroleum, leather, brass, iron and copper wares, raw cotton, twist and 
yarn, silk, cotton and woollen piece goods. Nepal possesses very valuable 
forests in the southern part of the country. 

Slavery was entirely abolished in the country by the Maharaja in 1924-6. 

A telephone connects the capital with Birganj near the southern frontier. 
In February, 1927, the first railway into Nepdl (metre gauge), from Raxaul 
on the Bengal k North-Western Railway to Amlekhganj, a distance of 25 
miles, was opened. A ropeway was opened at about the same time for the 
carriage of goods over the last 14 miles of the road from Raxaul into the 
Kathmandu valley. A topographical survey of the country by Indian 
personnel of the Government of India was completed in 1927. 

The silver mohar is valued at 6 annas and 8 pies of British Indian currency. 
Copper pice, of which 50 go to a silver mohar, are also coined. The Indian 
rupee passes current throughout Nepdl. 

British Envoy at the Court of Nepdl^ Kdthmdndu. — Lt, Col. C. T. 
Daukes, C.I.E. 

Books of Beference. 

Aitohlaon (C, U.) (compiled by), A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads 
relating to India and Neighbouring Countnes. Vol. II. Calcutta, 1892. 

Ballantine (H.), On India’s Frontier. London, 1896. 

Bendall (C.), A Journey lu Nepal and Northern India. Cambridge, 1886. 

Boeck (K ), Durch Indien ins Verschlossene Land Nepal. Leipzig, 1003. [French 
Translation, Aux Indes et au N4pal. Paris, 1907.] 

Brown (Percy), Picturesque Nepal. London, 1912 

Edwardeg (Sir H. B.), Life of Sir Henry Lawrence (British Resident at NepAl). 
I^ondon, 1876. 

Freshfield (D. W.), Round Kangcheuiunga. London, 1908. 

Hamilton (Francis) (formerly Buchanan), An Account of the Kingdom of Nep41. 
London, 1819. 

lladgsoniB.), Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nep4ul and Tibet, 
London, 1874. 

Hunter (Sir W. W.), Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson, British Resident at Nepal 
London, 1896. 

Kirkpatrick {Oo\.), Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul. London, 1811. 

Landon (F.), Nepal. 2 vols. London, 1928. 

(S.), Le Nepal. £itude Histonquo. 2 vols. [In AnnalesduMus^e Quimet.] Pans, 

1905. 

Maisieu (Isabelle), N6pal et pays himalayens. Paris, 1914. 

Northey (Major W. B.), The Gurkhas : Their Manners, Customs and Country. 
London, 1928. 

Oldfield (if. A.), Sketches from Nepal, 2 Vols. London, 1880. 

Vantittart (Lt -Col E.), Notes on Nepal. Calcutta, 1895.— Gurkhas [In Handbooks 
for the Indian Array.) Calcutta, 1906 

Waddell (L. A.), Among the Himalayas. London, 1898. 

Wright (Dr. D. ) (translated by) History of Nepiul. Cambridge, 1877 
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NETHERLANDS (THE). 

(Koninkrijk der Nederlanren.) 

Reigning Sovereign. 

Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria, born August 31, I88O, 
daughter of the late King Willem III., and of his second wife, Princess 
Emma, born August 2, 1858, daughter of Prince George Victor of Waldeck ; 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her father, November 23, 1890 ; 
came of age August 31, 1898, and was crowned September 6 of that 
year ; married to Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schweriii, February 7, 
1901. Offspring : Princess Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina, born 
April 30, 1909. 

The royal family of the Netherlands, known as the House of Orange, 
descends from a German Count Walram, who lived in the eleventh century. 
Through the marriage of Count Engelbrecht, of the branch of Otto, Count of 
Nassau, with Jane of Polanen, in 1404, the family acquired the barony of 
Breda, and thereby became settled in the Netherlands. The alliance with 
another heiress, only sister of the childless Prince of Orange and Count of 
Ch&lons, brought to the house a rich province in the south of France ; and a 
third matrimonial union, that of Prince Willem III. of Orange with a 
daughter of King James II., led to the transfer of the crown of Great Britain 
to that prince. Previous to this period, the members of the family had 
acquired great influence in the United Provinces of the Netherlands under 
the name of ‘ stadhouders, ' or governors. The dignity was formally declared 
to be hereditary in 1747, in Willem IV. ; but his successor, Willem V., had 
to fly to England, in 1795, at the invasion of the French republican army. 
The family did not return till November, 1813, when the United Provinces 
were fiecd from French domination. After various diplomatic negotiations, 
the Belgian provinces, subject before the French revolution to the House of 
Austria, were ordered by the Congress of Vienna to be joined to the Northern 
Netherlands, and the whole to be erected into a kingdom, with the son of the last 
stadhouder, Willem V., as hereditary sovereign. In consequence, the latter 
was proclaimed King of the Netherlands at the Hague on the 16th of 
March, 1815, and recognised as sovereign by all the Powers of Europe. 
The union thus established between the northern and southern Netherlands 
was dissolved by the Belgian revolution of 1830, and their political relations 
were not readjusted until the signing of the treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which constituted Belgium an independent kingdom. King Willem I. 
abdicated in 1840, bequeathing the crown to his son Willem II., who, 
after a reign of nine years, left it to his heir, Willem III. This king reigned 
41 years, and died in 1890 ; in default of male heirs, he was succeeded by 
his only daughter Wilhelmina. 

The Sovereign has a civil list of 1,200,000 guilders. There is also a large 
revenue from domains, and in addition an allowance of 100,000 guilders for 
the maintenance of the royal palaces. The family of Orange is, besides, 
in the possession of a very large private fortune, acquired in greater part by 
King Willem I. in the prosecution of vast enterprises tending to raise the 
commerce of the Netherlands. 

Government and Constitution. 

I. Central Government. 

The first Constitution of the Netherlands after its recon stniction as a 
Sovereign State was promulgated in 1814, and was revised in 1816 (after 
the addition of the Belgian provinces, and the assumption by the 
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Sovereign of the title of King) ; in 1840 (after the secession of the 
Belgian provinces) ; in 1848, 1884, 1887, 1917, and 1922. According to this 
charter the Netherlands form a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. 
The royal succession is in the direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture : in default of male heirs, the female line ascends the throne. 
In default of a legal heir, the successor to the throne is designated by 
the Sovereign and a joint meeting of both the Houses of Parliament 
(each containing twice the usual number of members), and by this assembly 
alone if the case occurs after the Sovereign's death. The age of majority of 
the Sovereign is 18 years. During his minority the royal power is vested in 
a Regent — designated by law — and in some cases in the State Council. 

The executive power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, 
while the whole legislative authority rests conjointly in the Sovereign 
and Parliament, the latter — called the States-General — consisting of two 
Chambers. The Upper or First Chamber is composed of 60 members, elected 
by the Provincial States. Members of the First Chamber not residing in the 
Hague, where the Parliament meets, are allowed 10 guilders (16s. 8c?.) a day 
during the Session of the States-General. The Second Chamber of the 
States-General numbers 100 deputies, who aie elected directly. Members are 
allowed 5,000 florins (420?.) annually, with travelling expenses. Members 
of the States-General must be Dutch subjects, men or women, and lecognised 
as such. 

First chamber (elected July 3, 1929) ; 16 Catholics, 6 Anti-Revolutionists, 
7 Protestant Party, 6 Liberty Union, 4 Democrats and 11 Social Democrats. 

Second chamber (elected July 3, 1929) : Catholics, 30 ; Social Democrats, 

24 ; Anti-Revolutionists, 12; Christian Historicals, 11; Liberty Union, 8 ; 
Democrats, 7 ; other parties, 8. 

The electoral reform act, passed December 12, 1917, provides for 
universal sufirage and proportional representation. The Members 
of the Second Chamber are, according to the Electoral Reform Act, 
directly elected by citizens of both sexes who are Dutch subjects not under 

25 years. Criminals, lunatics, and certain others are excluded ; for certain 
crimes and misdemeanours there may be temporary exclusion. The electoral 
body numbered April 1, 1930, 3,884,489 voters, ^.c. 98’1 per cent, of the 
number of citizens of 25 years and older. 

The members of the Second Chamber are elected for 4 years, and retire 
in a body, whereas Hie First Chamber is elected for 6 years, and every 
3 years one half retire by rotation. The Sovereign has the power to dissolve 
both Chambers of Parliament, or one of them, being bound only to order 
new elections within 40 days, and to convoke the new meeting within 
two months. 

The Government and the Second Chamber only may introduce new 
bills ; the functions of the Upper Chamber being restricted to approving 
or rejecting them without the power of inserting amendments. The 
meetings of both Chambers are public, though each of them, by the decision 
of the majority, may form itself into a private committee. The ministers 
may attend at the meetings of both Chambers, but they have only a 
deliberative vote unless they are members. Alterations in the Constitution 
can be made only by a bill declaring that there is reason for introducing 
those alterations, followed by a dissolution of the Chambers and a second 
confirmation by the new States-General by two-thirds of the votes. Unless 
it is expressly declared, the laws concern only the realm in Europe, and 
not the Colonies. The executive authority, belonging to the Sovereign, is 
exercised by a responsible Council of Ministers. The names of the members 
of the Ministry are 
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1 . PrcsiderU of the Oouncil of Ministers^ Minister of the Interior and of 
Agriculture. — Jonkheer Dr. Oh. J. M. Buys de Bcerenhrouch ; appointed 
August 10, 1929. 

2. The Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Jonkhoer Dr. F. Beelaerts van 
Blokland ; appointed March 30, 1927. 

3. The Minister of Finance. — Jonkheer Dr. D. J. de Geer; appointed 
March 8, 1926. 

4. The Minister of Justice. — Dr. J. Donner ; appointed March 8, 1926. 

5. The Minister of the Colonies. — S. de Qraaf ; appointed August 10, 
1926. 

6* The Minister of Defence. — Dr. L. N. Deckers; appointed August 10, 1929. 

7. The Minister of PuhUc Works (Waterstaat). — Dr. P. J. Eeymer ; 

appointed August 10, 1929. ' 

8. The Minister of Labour ^ Commerce^ and Industry . — Dr. J. Th. 
Verschuur ; appointed August 10, 1929. 

9. The Minister of Instruction^ Science ^ and Arts.’—Dx, J. Terpstra ; 
appointed August 10, 1929. 

Each of the above Ministers has an annual salary of 16,000 guilders, or 1,333^. Tlie 
Minister of Foreign Affairs enjoys besides i0,000 guilders for representation. 

There is a State Council — ‘ Raad van State ’ — of 1 4 members, appointed by the 
Sovereign, of which the Sovereign is president, and which is consulted on all 
legislative and a great number of executive matters. 

II. Local Goveknment 

The territory is divided into 11 provinces and 1,078 communes (January 1, 
1930). Each province has its own representative body, ‘the Provincial States.’ 
The members are elected for 4 years, directly from among the Dutch in- 
habitants of the province who are 26 years of age. Except that they must 
be inhabitants of the province, the electors are the same as for the Second 
Chamber. The members retire in a body and are subject to re-election. The 
number of members varies according to the population of the province, from 
82 for Holland (South) to 36 for Drente. The Provincial States are entitled 
to make ordinances concerning the welfare of the province, and to raise taxes 
according to legal precepts. All provincial ordinances must be approved by 
the Crown. The Provincial States exercise a right of control over the munici- 
palities. They also elect the members of the First Chamber of the States- 
General. They meet twice a year, as a rule in public. A'permanent commis- 
sion composed of 6 (in Drente 4) of their members, called the ‘ Deputed States,' 
is charged with the executive power in the province and the daily administra- 
tion of its affairs. This committee has also to see the common law executed 
in the province. Both the Deputed as well as the Provincial States are 
presided over by a Commissioner of the Sovereign, who in the former assembly 
has a deciding vote, but in the latter named only a deliberative vote. He 
is the chief magistrate in the province. The Commissioner and the 
members of the Deputed States receive an allowance. 

Each of the communes forms a Corporation with its own interests and 
rights, subject to the general law. In each commune is a Council, elected 
for four years directly, by the same voters as for the Provincial States, 
provided they inhabit the commune. All the Dutch inhabitants 23 years of 
age are eligible, the number of members varying from 7 to 45, according to 
the population. The Council has a right of making and enforcing bye-laws 
concerning the communal welfare. The Council may raise taxes according 
to rules prescribed by common law ; besides, each commune receives from 
the State Treasury an allowance proportioned to the total number of its 
inhabitants and to the share which its non-contributing inhabitants have 
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failed to pay towards local taxes. All bye-laws may be vetoed by the 
Sovereign. The Municipal Budget and the resolutions to alienate municipal 
property require the approbation of the Deputed States of the province. 
The Council meets in public as often as may be necessary, and is presided over 
by a Mayor, appointed by the Sovereign for 6 years. The executive power 
is vested in a college formed by the Mayor and 2 — 6 Aldermen (wethouders), 
elected by and from the Council ; this college is also charged with the 
execution of the public law. The Municipal Police is under the authority 
of the Mayor ; as a State functionary the Mayor supervises the actions of the 
Council; he may suspend their resolutions for 30 days, but is bound to inform 
the Deputed States of the province. 

Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

Population at various census periods : — 

1829. . 2,013,487 I 1869 . 3,579,529 I 1909 . 5,858,175 

1849. . 3,056,879 | 1889 . 4,511,415 1 1020 . 6,865,314 

Area (excluding water) and the population, according to the communal 
population lists for December 31, 1929 and the Census of 1920 : — 


Provinces 

Area: 

English 


Population 


square miles 
(Dec. 31, 1929) 

Dec. 31, 1929 

Census 1920 

Per sq. mile 
(Dec 31, 1929) 

North Brabant 

1,020 

1,941 

881,509 

818,709 

783,936 

459*1 

Quelders .... 

729,856 

421*8 

South Holland 

1,134 

1,929,509 

1,678,670 

1,701*6 

North Holland 

1,066 

1,483,785 

1,298,051 

1,391 9 

Zealand .... 

708 

247,910 

245,117 

850*2 

Utrecht .... 

529 

399,108 

842,322 

754*4 

Friesland 

1,249 

402,051 

382,876 

3219 

Overysel .... 

1,206 

883 

513,189 

488,818 

365,586 

896*0 

Groningen 

391,556 

443*4 

Drente .... 

1,030 

221,603 

209,718 

215*1 

Limburg .... 

847 

643,251 

440,364 

641*4 

Total .... 

12,603 

7,832,175 

0,865,814 

621*6 


Of the total on December 31, 1920, 3,410,262 were males and 3,455,052 
females. 

The area, including the interior waters, amounted in 1929 to 13,220 
square miles, whilst the total area, including gulfs and bays, amounted in 
1920 to 15,760 square miles. 

On June 14, 1918, a law was passed for the purpose of forming a new 
province by the draining of the Zuiderzee to the extent of 523,000 acres. 
The work, which was commenced in 1924, is expected to take 15 years, and 
the total outlay for the first stage is calculated at 66,250,000 florins. 

Urban and rural population was as follows ; — 


Year 

Population of 
the principal 
Towns 1 

Percentage 
of the whole 
Population 

Rural 

Population 

Percentage 
of the whole 
Population 

Dec. 31, 1889 . 

1,674,474 

87*11 

2,886,941 

62*89 

„ ,, 1909 . 

2,562,0*23 

48*73 

8,926,162 

66*27 

„ „ 1920. 

3,133,084 

45*68 

3,732,062 

64*37 

„ „ 1928. 

3,644,280 

47*14 

4,086,297 

52*86 

„ „ 1929 . 

3,705,795 

47*32 

4,126,880 

62*68 


1 The towns with a population of more than 20,000 inhabitants at the census of 1920. 
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II. Movement of the Population, 



Total Births 

Illegiti- 

mate 



Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 


Years 

Registered as 
Living 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Stillborn 

1926 

177,493 

3,344 

73,357 

77,014 

55,299 

104,136 

4,620 

1927 

175,098 

3,158 

56,551 

97,484 

4,663 

1928 

179,028 

3,326 

78,816 

59,128 

105,212 

4,617 

1929 

177,216 

3,181 

83,224 

01,472 

93,992 

4,490 


The emigration has been as follows, mostly to North America: 1925, 
3,020 ; 1926, 3,156 ; 1927, 3,340 ; 1928, 2,804 ; 1929, 2,970. 

The total number of emigrants, Dutch and foreigners, who sailed from 
Dutch ports was, in 1925, 20,420, in 1926, 18,036, in 1927, 18,499, in 
1928, 18,586, and in 1929, 17,151. 

III. Principal Towns. 


Population on December 31, 1929 


Amsterdam 


. 749,459 

Rotterdam 


. 582,507 

The Hague 


. 432,680 

Utrecht . 


. 153,208 

Haarlem . 


. 117,169 

Groningen 


. 103,706 

Nimegen . 


. 80,126 

Arnhem . 


. 77,438 

Tilburg . 


, 76,397 

Leiden 


. 70,352 

Eindhoven 


. 89,619 

Maastricht 


. 59,928 

Apeldoorn 


. 59,080 

Dordrecht 


. 55,611 

Enschede . 


. 52,130 

Hilversum 


. 54,784 


Delft 


. 50,051 
. 47.967 

Leeuwarden 


Breda 


. 44,112 

Schiedam . 


. 47,953 

Heerlen . 


. 45,800 

’sHertogenbosch 

. 41,979 

Eminen 


. 40,625 

. 40,282 

Zwolle 


Amersfoort 


. 37,677 

Velzen 


. 39,276 

Deventer . 


. 35,655 

Kerkrade . 
Zaandam . 


. 35,724 
. 82,578 

Hengelo . 


. 83,829 

Ahnelo 


. 31,596 


Helder 

. 28,775 

Ede . 

. 80,288 

Gouda 

. 28,612 

Alkmaar . 

. 28,011 

Vlaardmgen 

. 27,471 

Haarleininermeer 

. 26,348 

Lonneker . 

. 28,697 

Bussum . 

24,444 

Helm Olid . 

. 25,226 

Rhedcn 

. 23,903 

Veiilo 

. 23,650 

Zeist . 

. 28,898 

Roosendaal 

. 22,080 

Flushing . 

. 21,433 

Bergen op Zoom 

. 21,450 


Religion. 

Entire liberty of conscience is granted to the members of all religious 
confessions. The royal family and a great part of the inhabitants belong 
to the Reformed Church. The State* Budget (1931) contains allowances for 
the diflferent churches: for Protestant Churches, about 1,704,000 guilders; 
for Roman Catholics, about 705,000 ; for Jansenists, about 15,500 ; and for 
Jews, about 16,400. 

The number of adherents of the different Churches in the various provinces, 
according to the census of 1920 was: Dutch Reformed Church, 2,826,633 ; 
Other Protestants, 832,164 ; Catholics, 2,444,583 ; Jansenists, 10,461 ; 
Jews, 115,223 ; and other creeds or those of none, 635,240 ; unknown, 1,010. 

The government of the Reformed Church is Presbyterian. At the end 
of 1930 the Dutch Reformed, Walloon, English Presbyterian, and Scotch 
Churches had 1 Synod, 10 provincial districts, 44 classes, and 1,432 parishes. 
Their clergy numbered about 1,660. The Roman Catholic Church had one 
archbishop (of Utrecht), 4 bishops, and 1,333 parishes. The Old Catholics 
had 1 archbishop, 2 bishops, and 27 parishes. The Jews had 145 communities. 


Education. 

Public instruction (primary) is given in all places where needed, 
religious convictions being respected. Instruction was made obligatory by 
the Act of 1900 ; the school age is from 7~13. 

In 1806, and more expressly in 1848, secular instruction was separated 
from religious or sectarian instruction. The law on the point of the year 
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1879 is still in force. By a modification of the Act of 1887 public instruction 
is diminished and a greater share in education is left to private instruction, 
if approved as efficient by the State, in which case it is paid for out of public 
funds. The cost of public primary instruction is borne jointly by the State and 
the communes, the State contributing to the salaries of the teachers and being 
responsible for 25 per cent, of the costs of founding or purchasing schools. 

The Secondary Education Act dates from the year 1863, but 
it has repeatedly been modified since. Superior instruction is given in the 
larger communities in public or private schools. Private schools may be 
endowed by the State, private professional schools also by the province and 
the community. The Higher Education Act dates from the year 1876, but 
it has repeatedly been modified since. Higher education is given at Univer- 
sities, in high schools, and grammar schools, either public or private. 
Private institutions may be endowed by the State. Tuition in Kinder- 
gartens has not been regulated by law. 

The following table is taken from the Government returns for 1927-28 : — 


Institutions 

Number 

Teaching Staflf 

Pupils 01 

Students 

Total 

Female 

Universities (public) i . . . 

4 

420 

7,846 

1,728 

Technical University. 

1 

92 

1,438 

66 

Agricultural University . 

1 

53 

368 

— 

Private Universities 

2 

57 

807 

119 

High School of Uommerco ^ 

2 

47 

382 

33 

Classical (public) schools 

41 

759 

4,877 

2,093 

Schools for the working people. 

1 606 

4,0723 

108,610 

51,769 

Navigation schools .... 

12 

160 

1,279 

— 

Middle class schools .... 
Elementary Schools : 

200 

8,910 

81,707 

10,853 

Public 

8,682 

14,753 

473,205 

216,446 

Private 

Infant Schools : • 

4,152 

19,140 

644,820 

823,417 

Public 

273 

1,210 

37,664 

17,820 

Private 

1,612 

4,007 

186,481 

67,161 


1 Leiden (founded 1575), Utrecht (1636), Groningen (1614), Amsterdam (1632) In 1918 
the Vetennaiy School at Utrecht and the Agricultural School at Wageningen were created 
Universities. 

2 One at Rotterdam and the other at Tilburg (Roman Catholic High School of Com- 
merce, founded October 8, 1927) 

3 Figure for the year 1029-30 


Besides the schools named in the table, there is a great number of special 
schools, mostly technical. Since 1908 there is also a Government school to 
train functionaries of the colonial service for superior posts. 

Expenditure for education in guilders : — 


Year 

State 

Provinces 

1 Communes 

1925 

116,527,000 

245,000 

46,713,000 

1926 

114,0^6,000 

118,973,000 

269,000 

50,549,000 

1927 

274,000 

50,634,000 


Of the conscripts called out in 1929, 0*22 per cent, could neither read nor 
write, the percentage being highest in Drenthe, 1*5. Of the persons married 
in 1918, 0*22 percent, of the males and 0*41 percent, of the females could 
not sign the marriage certificate. Of the convicts in 1911, 4 per cent, could 
neither read nor write. Of the total number of children from 7 to 18 years 
(school age) on January 1, 1922, 4*29 per cent, received no elementary 
instruction. 
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Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of the Netherlands (Court of 
Cassation), by 5 courts of justice (Courts of Appeal), by 21 district tribunals, 
and by 101 cantonal courts ; trial by jury is unknown in Holland. The 
Cantonal Court, which deals with minor offences, is formed by a single judge ; 
the more serious cases are tried by the district tribunals, formed as a rule by 
3 judges (in some cases one judge is sufficient) ; the courts are constituted of 
3 and the High Court of 6 judges. All Judges are appointed for life by the 
Sovereign (the Judges of the High Court from a list prepared by the Second 
Chamber). They can be removed only by a decision of the High Court. 

Juvenile courts were called into existence in 1922. The juvenile court 
is formed by a single judge specially appointed to try children’s civil cases, 
at the same time charged with the administration of justice for criminal 
actions committed by young persons who are not yet 18 years old, unless 
imprisonment of six months or more ought to be inflicted, in which case the 
judge of the juvenile court acts as judge- examiner. 

The number of persons convicted was : — 


Year 

1 By the Cantonal Courts | 

By the District Tribunals 

Male i 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1926 

172,512 

19,162 

18,350 

2,213 

1927 

168,971 

18,984 1 

18,180 

2,207 

1928 

177,829 

16.192 i 

18,244 

2,189 

1920 1 

165,190 

14,761 

17,620 

1,971 


The number of inmates in the prisons during the years 1927, 1928, 
and 1929 was respectively, 6,618, 6,498, and 6,055 males, and 314, 281, and 
232 females; in the houses of detention, 15,158, 13,360, and 12,646 
males, and 694, 551, and 553 females. There are also 4 State-work 
establishments ; the numbers of inmates of these establishments were 
respectively in the years 1927, 1928, and 1929, 2,872, 2,780, and 2,556 
males, and 29, 21, and 19 females. 

In 1901 an Act was passed reforming State reformatories for the educa- 
tion of juvenile criminals and establishing disciplinary schools for juvenile 
criminals). The number of inmates during the years 1927, 1928, and 
1929 in the State reformatories was : 855, 785, and 667 boys, 121, 
121, and 100 girls ; in the disciplinary schools : 441, 450, and 866 boys, 
89, 83, and 82 girls. 

There are both State and municipal police. The State police consists of field- 
constables and cavalry. The former are spread over the country, the latter guard 
the frontiers (es^tern and southern). The cavalry police (marechausse) 
numbers about 24 officers and 1,150 men. There are about 1,339 field- 
constables— -appointed and paid by the Government — divided into numerous 
brigades. Besides each commune has its own field-constables or police force. 


Pauperism and Social Insurance. 

The statistics of the poor relief in the Netherlands have been reorganised 
and now cover all forms of relief. The following data for the year 1928 
relate exclusively to what may be called normal poor relief (not including 
relief of any kind to the unemployed). 
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Kind of relief 

Number of 
Persons 

Net cost, 
(guilders) 

Outdoor relief (heads of families) 

122,7321 



„ ,, (other persons) .... 

40,849 


23,785,248 

,, (gifts) 

98,470 



Casuals 

37,6221 


76,940 

Refuges to homeless persons .... 

71,2431 


Boarding out in families 

12,065 

2,181,612 

,, ,, homes, etc 

20,644 

3,697,419 

Nursing in hospitals 

142,142 

18,991,679 

Lunatics and idiots 

21,614 

13,630,666 

Homes for the aged, children, etc. . 

40,279 

12,395,316 

Almshouses 

13,026 

1,465,249 

Workshops and workhouses .... 

4,388 

738,231 

Total (1928) including otlier data 


. 90,066,377 


On September 19, 1916, a Government scheme for unemployment 
insurance was set up in Holland. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure in five years (ordinary and extraordinary), 
were in thousands of guilders : — 



1027 

1928 

1929 » 

1930 » 

1931 » 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

1,000 guilders 
066,812 
601,389 

1,000 guilders 
717,118 
888,014 

1,000 guilders 
741,198 
811,261 

1,000 guilders 
648,470 1 

715,928 

1,000 guilders 
657,806 
767,900 


^ Estimates. 


Budget estimates for the years 1931 and 1930 were as follows : — 


Branches of Ex- 
penditure 

1930 

1931 

Sources of Revenue 
(Taxes only) 

j 1930 

1931 


1,000 

1,000 


1.000 

1,000 


Guilders 

Guilders 


Guilders 

Guilders 

Civil list 

1,850 

1,850 

Land tax 

25,692 

10,311 

Legislative body 

Tax on dividends • 

26,600 

25,935 

and Royal cabinet 

2,036 

2,057 

Tax on incomes . 

107,100 

102,050 

Department of Fo- 

Tax on capital 

36,864 

87,204 

reign Affairs 

4,157 

4,198 

Tax on successions 

42,000 

48,000 

Department of Jus- 

Personal direct tax 

33,000 

3,413 

tfce 

29,317 

29,757 

Import duties 

70,000 

74,300 

Department of In- 


Excise duties 

166,100 

157,220 

terior and Agri- 



Tax on gold A silver 

1,060 

1,100 

culture 

21,834 

22,908 

Tax on Bicycles . 

6,500 

7,000 

Department of In- 


Tax on motor-cars, 

struction, etc. 

159,905 

165,852 

etc. . 

8,500 

11,000 

Department of Fi- 


Stamp duty , 

27,774 

28,430 

nance . 

Department of De- 

69,025 

64,104 

Registration duty 

80,000 

26,600 



Total . 



fence . 

Department of Pub- 

99,978 

101,732 

571,180 

632,563 




Of which for the— 



lic Works, etc. . 

69,639 

61,736 



Department of 
Labour, etc. 



General budget . 

474,785 

459,000 

76,303 

77,847 

Loan Fund . 

81,445 

55,562 

Department of Colo- 


Road Fund . 

15,000 

18,000 

nies 

6,179 

6,100 




Public Debt . . j 

Unforeseen expen- 

83,262 

84,793 




diture . . . 1 

60 

60 




Total expenditure i 

613,585 

612,543 
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The expenditure of the * Department for the Colonies * entered in the 
budget estimates only refers to the central administration. There is a 
separate budget for the great colonial possessions in the East Indies, voted 
as such by the States-General. The financial estimates for the year 1931 
are distributed between the colonies and the mother country in the following 


proportions : — 

Guilders Guilders 

Expenditure in the colonies 670,768,488 Revenues in the mother 
Home Government expendi- country .... 38,854,000 

ture 216,048,865 Revenues in the colonies . 7 90,292,544 

Total expenditure . . 886,807,353 Total revenue . . 835,146,544 

In the Budget for 1931 the national debt is given as follows in thousands 
of guilders * — 

Funded Debt‘ — 

per cent debt, January 1, 1931 527,139 

3 „ „ „ „ „ 371,031 

3i „ n M MM 39,443 

4 „ „ M MM 140,840 

4*4 „ MM 19,200 

4i M „ M MM 610,195 

6 M M M MM 378,689 

6 M M M MM 299,172 

Total . . , 2,886,010 

Interest, 1931 • . . . 96,257"” 

Redemption, 1931 * (ordinary and extraordinary) . . . 77,990 

Floating Debt — 

Assets, January 1, 1931 308,746 

Liabilities „ 327,720 

Interest, 1931 . 11,121 


' Including the amounts and the interest and redemption of the Loan fund loans. 

* Estimates. 

Defence. 

1. Frontier, 

The Netherlands are bordered on the south by Belgium, on the east 
by Germany. On the former side the country is quite level, on the latter 
more hilly ; the land frontier is open all round. Tne frontiers are defended 
by few fortresses. The scheme of defence adopted in 1874 contemplated 
the concentration of the defensive forces in a restricted area, known as the 
‘Holland Fortress.’ This comprises the provinces of North and South 
Holland, with parts of Zeeland and Utrecht. Two- thirds of the area is 
surrounded by the sea. On the land side, to the East and South, are lines 
of more or less permanent works, which can be rendered very difficult of 
attack by inundations. There are also strong works on the coast, notably 
the H elder group, barring access to the Zuiderzee, and the Hollandsch Diep 
and Volkerak position, while the entrances to the Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
ship canals are defended by powerful forts. The citadel of the whole is 
Amsterdam, which is well fortified. Here also inundations would almost 
preclude a successful attack. The coast defences are in good order and are to 
be further strengthened, but the defences on the land side, except the position 
of Amsterdam, have of late years been neglected. Moreover, the control of 
the inundations is not entirely in military hands. 

Apart from the Holland Fortress are the works on the Western Schelde. 
These have hitherto been unimportant, but a plan has been adopted to 
augment them by entirely new works at Flushing. 

II. Army. 

A ccording to an Act of 1922, service in the army is partly voluntary and 
partly compulsory ; the voluntary enlistments bear a small proportion to 
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the compulsory. Every Dutch citizen and, in certain circumstances, every 
other resident in the Netherlands, is liable to personal service in the 
army (or navy) from the age of 19 up to 40. The maximum strength of the 
annual contingent is fixed at 19,500 (including 1,000 for the sea service). 
The strength of the army on April 1, 1930 was 9,321 officers and 389,968 
men. Budget of Army and Navy for 1931, 101,731,907 florins. 

The first training lasts for : (a) 5J months at the longest for men not 
belonging to the mounted corps, with the exception of those under (b) 
and (c) ; {b) 9 months at the longest for men not belonging to the mounted 
corps who after enlistment are being trained as subalterns ; (c) 12 months 
at the longest for men not belonging to the mounted corps who after 
enlistment are being trained as officers, for infirmary men, for conscripts of 
the air service, and for men of the mounted artillery troops ; (d) 16 monchs 
at the longest for the cavalry ; (e) 8 months at the longest for the navy. 
The time for further training is at the lowest 40 days for all consciipts, with 
the exception of infirmary men and air-service men, who are exempted. 

The Dutch garrison of the East Indies is organised in 2 divisions with a 
strength in November, 1930, of 1,191 officers and 33,916 other ranks. 

The Netherlands infantry is armed with the Mannlicher magazine rifle, 
model 95. Cavalry and engineers carry the Mannlicher carbine. The field 
artillery, including the horse batteries, is armed with a shielded Q.F. Krupp 
gun of 7 '5 cm. 

III. Navy. 

The Navy is maintained for a double purpose— viz. the protection of the 
Dutch waters and coast, and the defence of the East Indian possessions. 
These latter contribute to the maintenance of that division of it known as 
the Indian Marine. The majority of the vessels recently added to the 
Navy are intended mainly for the defence of the Dutch East Indies. 

Following is a list of the principal ships of the Dutch Navy. 


Name 

Displace- 
ment, Tons 

Armour 
water line 

Max. 
Armour 
on gnns 

Principal Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 

Horse- 

power 

Nominal 

Speed 

Knots 

Laid down | 

COAST DEFENCE SHIPS 


inches 

inches 



! 



Jacob van Heenis- 


1 







kerck . 

5,000 

0 

7i 

2 9 4-in , G 6-in. 

2 

6,400 

17 

'05 

Hertog Hendrik . 

5,080 

5,300 

6 

n 

1 9 4-in., 4 6-in. . 

3 

6,300 

6,400 

17 

'00 

Tromp . 

6 

n 

n 

2 9*4-in , 4 6-in. 

3 

17 

’03 

Zeven Provincien . 

5,530 

5 

2 11-in., 4 6-in. 


8,500 

16 

'08 

CRUISERS 









Java , . .\ 
Sumatra . ./ 

7,050 

3 

shields 

t 

10 6-m., 4 S-in. A. A. . 

~ 

65,000 

31 

’16 


There are also 3 armoured gunboats ; 3 sloops ; 8 destroyers of 1,620 tons ; 
8 seagoing torpedo boats; 27 submarines; 2 submarine dep6t ships and 13 
mine layers. Six submarines and some other small craft are under con- 
struction, The Zeven Provincien and the cruisers Java and Sumatra are 
assigned to the East Indies Fleet, as are the destroyers, 4 older torpedo- 
boats, 12 of the submarines, and many of the other vessels mentioned. 
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Production and Industry. 

I. Agricultukb. 

The surface of the Netherlands was divided in 1929 as follows (in hectares : 
1 hectare = 2’47 acres); — Uncultivated land: heath, 391,341; water and 
morass, 126,529 ; dykes and roads, 64,188 ; untaxed land, 80,692 ; building 
land, houses, Ac., 63,039. Total, 725,789. Cultivated land: arable land, 
893,303; pasture, 1,283,760 ; gardens and orchards, 111,167 ; forest, 253,726. 
Total, 2,541,945. 

Large estates prevail in the provinces of Zealand, South Holland, 
Groningen, and North Holland ; small estates in North Brabant, Guelders, 
Limburg, and Overyssel. 

The areas under the principal crops, in hectares, were as follows ; — 


Products. 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Products. 

1927 

1928 

1929 


hectrg. 

hectrs. 

hectrs. 


hectrs. 

hectrs. 

hectrs. 

Winter wheat . 

68,102 

55,633 

38,089 

Beans 

6,276 

6,057 

7,363 

Summer wheat 

3,767 

4,310 

7,346 

Brown mustard seed 

248 

233 

233 

Winter rye . ) 
Summer rye . f 

197,247 

196,135 

197,346 

White mustard seed 
Carraway seed 

3,168 

4,744 

1,364 

3,594 

1,618 

8,988 

Winter barley . 

10,043 

10,273 

5,053 

Flax 

10,811 

16,847 

19,184 

Summer bsurley 

16,485 

18,182 

26,419 

Tobacco . 

96 

74 

70 

Oats .... 

148,829 

152,430 

160,829 

Potatoes . 

172 938 

179,103 

182,220 

Buckwheat 

1,189 

905 

722 

Sugar beets 

69,961 

65,368 

55,002 

Horse beans . 

, 13,008 

12,028 

10,982 

43,869 

Chicory . 

587 

015 

662 

Peas .... 

84,922 

88,240 

Onions 

8,813 

8,877 

5,151 


The yield of the more important products for 3 years was as follows : — 


Crop 

Produce 

Crop 

Produce 








1927 

1928 

1929 


1927 

1928 

1929 


hectoliters 

hectoliters 

hectoliters 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheal . 

2,204,620 1 

2,626,566 

1,957,755 

Sugar beet. 

1,826,099 

2,288,721 

2,060,393 

Barley . 

1,168,656 

1,656,355 

1,716,146 

Flax . 

41,860 

84,702 

94,038 

Oats 

6,671,820 

7,825,980 

8,133,612 





Rye 

4,825,732 

6,201,095 

6,647,000 

' 





According to the live-stock census of May-June, 1930, Holland possessed 
297,000 horses, 2,352,200 cattle, 484,430 sheep, and 1,990,000 pigs. 

II. Mining and Manufactures, 

A few coal-mines are found in the province of Limburg ; some of them belong 
to the State. The quantity of coal extracted in 1930 was 12,520,000 metric 
tons. In 1929 the private mines produced 4,723,857 tons, and the State mines, 
6,867,346 tons. There is one salt mine at Boekelo, production 1928, 42,470 
tons; 1929, 44,914 tons; 1930, 50,067 tons. 

There are no official returns of all the manufacturing industries. According 
to the last reports th(Sre were, in 1928 ; 297 distilleries, 12 sugar refineries, 
8 beet-sugar factories, 14 salt works, 172 breweries, and 3,074 tobacco 
factories. 

III. Fisheries, 

In 1929, 6,108 vessels of all kinds were engaged in the fisheries. The 
produce of the herring fishery in the North Sea was valued at 14,713,893 
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guilders in 1929 ; the weight of the catch of heriings was 82,993 tons. The 
quantity of oysters produced in 1929 amounted to 1,663,550 kilos. 


Commerce. 


The following are the returns of the imports (exclusive of gold and silver 
coins and bullion) for home consumption and the export of home produce 
for six years (in thousands of guilders) : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

2,454,091 

1,807,697 

1928 

2,683,904 

1,980,185 

1926 

2,441,947 

1,749,174 

1929 

2,752,298 

1,989,431 

1927 

2,548,866 

1 

1,899,711 

1930 

2,418,255 

1,718,880 


The values of the leading articles of import and export in the last 
two years were (in thousands of guilders) ; — 




Imports 

Exports 



1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Iron and steel of all kinds . 


197,985 

169,533 

54,304 

42,520 

Textiles, raw and manufactured 

380,423 

336,208 

248,747 

186,857 

Cereals and flour 


264,916 

221,950 

14,600 

11,692 

Coal 


122,933 

122,039 

89,948 

97,749 

Rice and flour thereof. 


26,113 

22,103 

19,002 

18,014 

Mineral oil . 


67,974 

70,827 

2,550 

2,979 

Coffee 


48,757 

33,704 

13,566 

8,825 

Butter .... 


3,893 

2,599 

86,339 

63,377 

Margarine (raw and eatable) 


2,601 

2,414 

40,158 

38,840 

Sugar 


20,237 

16,144 

16,378 

12,037 

Cheese 


590 

592 

79,057 

67,785 

Gold and silver . 


30,486 

42,033 

58,347 

61,623 

Wood 


142,998 

198,643 

10,188 

8,784 

Skins 


42,303 

32,567 

27,520 

21,565 

Copper 


23,928 

18,978 

7,899 

4,685 

Paper 


45,225 

44,507 

49,155 

51,845 

Soot, grease, tallow, suet . 


24,701 

18,157 

16,276 

10,813 

Zinc 


4,960 

4,081 

8,669 

5,183 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) 


40,089 

36,832 

1,646 

1,543 

Tin 


2,998 

2,356 

1,142 

2,974 

Colours (painters' wares) , 


16,865 

15,963 

21,628 

18,958 

Seeds (colza, linseed, Ac.) . 


83,903 

57,168 

18,125 

17,343 

Manures (all sorts) 


76,380 

47,486 

2S174 

27,206 


Value of the trade (excluding gold and silver coins and bullion) with the 
leading countries for two years in thousands of guilders : — 


Imports 

1929 

1930 

Exports 

1929 

1980 

Germany 

842,055 

768,142 

Germany 

455,529 

365,714 

Great Britain 

267,600 

227,029 

Great Britain 

407,624 

882,973 

Belgium 

282,097 

256,855 

Belgium 

204,303 

189,639 

United States . 

272,161 

211,301 

United States . 

71,187 

48,585 

Dutch East Indies 

137,976 

92,024 

Dutch East Indies 

172,292 

136,279 

France . 

113,091 

106,825 

France . 

117,173 

139,248 


The principal articles of trade between the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands (Board of Trade Returns) in two years were : — 


0 0 
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Imports into U.K. 
from Netherlands 

1928 

1929 

Exports of produce 
and man uf. of U.K. 
to Netherlands 

1928 

1929 

Flax .... 

& 

192,643 

& 

271,072 

Cottons . 

£ 

1,703,503 

2,317,485 

£ 

1,656,650 

2,174,032 

Fish .... 

559,401 

495,644 

Cotton yarn 

Cheese 

961,701 

777,549 

Coal .... 

1,684,134 

2,218,014 

Batter 

1,094,868 

1,068,813 

Iron and Steel . 

1,782,086 

1,652,945 

1,976,139 

Margarine . 

3 491,131 

2,623,897 

Machinery 

2,395,160 

Paper, Straw board . 

1,655,631 

1,639,184 

Boots and Shoes 

115,301 

100,974 

Sugar .... 

1,440,307 

186,579 

Woollens . 

700,942 

774,091 

Eggs .... 
Condensed milk. 

2,103,988 

3,046,472 

1 

2,516,539 

2,802,496 

Motor cars h motor 
cycles . 

241,288 

371,026 


Cottonseed oil (re- 
fined) . 

55,926 

28,697 


Much of the trade here entered as with the Netherlands consists of goods 
on transit from and to Germany, notably the imports of silk goods and 
metal goods. 

Total trade between the Netherlands and the United Kingdom (in 
thousands of pounds sterling) for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) ; — 


- 

1926 

1927 

; 1928 

1 1929 

1930 

1 

Imports from Netherlands to U.K. 
Exports to Netherlands from U.K. 1 

£ 

50,299 

17,934 

jB 

44,500 i 
21,219 

& 

42,944 

21,802 

i ^ 

i 42,872 
21,818 

£ 

89,543 

18,848 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The number of vessels in the mercantile navy at the end of 1929 was : — 
Sailing vessels 41, of 16,035 cubic metres; steamers, etc,, 861, of 3,962,191 
cubic metres. 

The following table gives the number and tonnage (in English measure- 
ment) of vessels which entered and cleared the ports of the Netherlands ; — 


Entered. 


Year 

With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

16,886 

19,039 

19,551 

19,608 


12,016 

6,671 

6,059 

8,464 


28,852 

24,710 

24,610 

28,072 

H 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

22,988 

18,201 

18,189 

16,144 




29,017 

24,870 

24,890 

28,058 

1 

1 


Of the total number in 1929, 6,597 Dutch vessels entered with a 
tonnage of 84,224,392, and 16,331 foreign vessels with a tonnage of 
23,872,031 ; 6,599 Dutch vessels cleared, with a tonnage of 8,458,352, and 
16,315 foreign vessels with a tonnage of 23,789,227. 

The vessels with cargoes which entered at the chief ports were as 
follows : — 
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Entered, 


Port 

1928 

1929 

Number 

Registered 

Tons 

per 

cent. 

Number 

Registered 

Tons 

per 

cent. 

Rotterdam . 

10,019 

17,687,000 

64*4 

12,152 

20,777,000 

64-1 

Amsterdam . 

3,396 

4,932,000 

18-0 

3,502 

5,028,000 

15-5 

Vlaardingen . 

616 

1,381,000 

6-8 

763 

1,554;000 

4*8 

Flushing 

467 

521,000 

1-9 

509 

458,000 

1-4 

Hook of Holland . 

433 

522,000 

1-9 

442 

544,000 

r7 


Rotterdam . 
Amsterdam . 
Vlaardingen . 
Flushing 
Hook of Holland 


Cleared. 


8,935 ! 

14,769,000 

63-7 

12,451 

21,214,000 

2,989 

4,492,000 

19*4 

3,397 

4,936,000 

437 

650,000 

2-8 

770 

1,439,000 

077 

729,000 

8-0 

580 I 

530,000 

532 

551.000 

2-4 

522 

558,000 


Internal Communications. 

I. Canals and Railways. 

The total extent of rivers and navigable canals is about 4,660 miles; 
of roads about 3,000 miles. 

In 1929 the total length of the principal tramway lines was 1,916 miles ; 

362.845.000 passengers were carried, and 3,279,407,000 kilogrammes of goods. 
Their revenue amounted to 47,229,000 guilders. 

In 1929 the 2 principal railways had a length of 2,289 miles. The 
breadth of the railway gauge is 1*50 metres, or 4 ft. 11 in. In 1929 

58.754.000 passengers were carried on the railways. The total revenue was 

177.235.000 guilders. All railway companies are private ; there is a State 
railway company, only so named because the road is owned by the State. 
A project is on foot for bringing the railway companies under one 
control. 


II. Post and Telegraphs. 


The postal traffic was as follows in 2 years 


- 

Letters 

Post Cards 

Newspapers and 
Printed Matter 

Parcels 

Letters with 
Money Orders 

1928 

Internal . 

199,869,000 

100,079,629 

472,740,000 

7,449,788 

236,911 

Foreign . 

72,050,000 

16,608,718 

47,129,000 

1,936,337 

217,242 

1929 

Internal . 

219,647,000 

104,552,656 

536,023,000 

7,706,785 

222,327 

Foreign . 

79,670,000 

17,847,276 

58,655,000 

1,824,626 

221,905 


The receipts of the Post Office in 1929 were 48,381,000 guilders, the 
expenditure in 1929, 45,921,000 guilders. 

There are several private telegraph lines, but most of the lines are owned 
by the State. The length of State lines on Jan. 1, 1930, was 1,278 miles, the 
length of wires on Jan. 1, 1980, 21,849 miles. The number of State offices 
was, on Jan, 1, 1930, 1,967. The number of paid messages by State 
and private lines in 1929 was 7,807,900. The receipts of the State amounted 
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in the same year to 15,246,000 guilders, and the ordinary expenses in 1929 to 
16,502,000 guilders, 

In 1921 the interurban and international telephone system had 2,512 
miles of line and on December 81, 1929, 269,205 miles of wire, and is 
administered by the State; 20,634,067 interurban and 2,268,001 inter- 
national conversations were held in 1929. The receipts were in the same 
year for interurban and international intercourse 25,852,000 guilders, and 
the total expenses 19,725,000 guilders. 

11. Air Traffic. 

There is a regular civil aeroplane service subsidised by the Government 
between Amsterdam and London, Amsterdam, Brussels and Paris, Amster- 
dam and Hamburg, Amsterdam and Zurich, and between Amsterdam and 
Malmo. In 1927, 32 tons of postal matter, 382*2 tons of goods and 8,954 
passengers were carried; in 1928, le^^p. 39 tons, 554*4 tons and 12,974 
passengoi s. 


Banking and Credit. 

The money in general circulation is chiefly silver. Before 1875 the 
Netherlands had the silver standard ; but a bill which passed the States. 
General in the session of 1875 allowed an unrestricted coinage of ten-guilder 
pieces in gold, whereas the coinage of silver was suspended for an unlimited 
time. 

Value of money minted during the following years (in thousands of 
guilders) : — 





Copper 

Year 

Gold 

Silver 

and 

Nickel 

1881-1900 

8,564 

13,710 

1,310 

1901-1920 

i 95,123 

108,370 

4,362 

1921-1928 

55,000 

45,470 

i 1,366 

1929 

— 

47,500 

i 765 

1 


For the East 
and 

1 Total 

Total number 

West India 

value 

of pieces 

Colonies 


10,834 

34,418 

452,342,090 

58,152 

265,907 

1,370,662,000 

18,258 

119,994 

469,770,000 

1,654 

49,919 

128,150,000 


The Bank of the Netherlands is a private in.stitution, but it is the only 
one which has the right of issuing bank-notes. This right, granted in 1863 
for 25 years, was prolonged in 1888 for 15 years, and prolonged again for 
the same term in 1903, with some alterations in the conditions ; e.g, all 
the paper money is to be issued by the Bank. In 1918 the Charter was 
once more prolonged for a further 15 years. The Bank does the same 
business as other banks, only with more guarantees. Two-fifths of the 
paper money in circulation must be covered. It has agencies in all 
places of importance. 


Year 

Value of the notes 
in Circulation, 
March 31 

Total Exchanges 
years ending 
March 31 

Stock of Gold, 
March 81 

Stock of Silver, 
March 81 


Guilders 

Guilders 

1,000 guilders 

1,000 guilders 

1928 

809,631,000 

1,754,650,865 

436,249 

26,113 

1929 

832,747,000 

1,779,179,760 

422,605 

20,837 

1930 

1 836,667,000 

1,902,463,246 

482,003 

27,868 
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The capital amounts to 20,000,000 guilders, the reserve fund on March 31, 
1930 to 7, 1 99, 946 guilders. The Bank keeps the State-Treasury and the cash 
of the State Postal Savings-Bank and of other institutions. The Bank receives 
3i per cent, of the capital ; the remainder, with deduction of some reseives, 
is divided between the State and the Bank in proportion of 3 : 1. 

There are many savings-banks, all private. Besides these there is a State 
postal savings-bank, established in 1881. The following table gives some 
particulars : — 


Year 

Number of 
Savings 
Banks 

Amount 
deposited 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Amount 
withdrawn 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Total De- 
posits at 
end of yeai 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Number of 
Depositors at 
end of year 

Amount 
per inhabi- 
tant. 
Gldrs. 

1927 







State P. 8. B. 


127,513 

127,378 

329,838 

2,038,826 

43 19 

Privaie Banks 

296 

153,251 

139,221 

327,346 

863,049 

42*93 

1928 





State P. S. B. 

— 

132 745 

130,005 

340,505 

2,069,222 

44*04 

Private Banka 

296 

171,289 

154,867 

354,419 

904,190 

45*85 

1920 





State P. S. B. 

— 

130,489 

134,541 

351,115 

2,101,221 

44*83 

Piivate Banks 

296 

189,703 

175,416 

880,761 

978,498 

48*61 


Honey, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The standard coin is the 10-florin piece weighing 6720 grammes, *900 fine, 
and thus containing 6*048 grammes of fine gold. The unit of the silver 
coinage is the gulden or florin, weighing 10 grammes, *946 fine and containing 
9 *45 grammes of fine silver. 

Gold is legal tender, and the silver coins issued before 1875. 

The principal coins are : — 

The gulden^ guilder or florin of 100 cents = Is. 8d. ; or 12 g. =£1. 

The rijksdaalder = 2i guilders. 

The gold-pieces are of ten guilders and of five guilders ; silver, of 10, 25, 
50, 100 and 260 cents ; bronze, J cent, 1 cent and 2J cents ; nickel, 5 cents. 

Treasury notes of 2^ florins are also in circulation. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures, and, with trifling changes, 
the metric denominations are adopted in the Netherlands, 

Biplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of the Netherlands in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister » — Jonkheer Dr. R. de Marees van Swinderen (Octo- 
ber 1, 1918). 

First Secretary . — W. F. Rooll. 

Attach6.~-0. Reuchlin. 

Commercial Attachi. — F. B.’s Jacob’. 

Agricultural Adviser. — B. Gerritzen. 

ConsuUOeneralin London. — T. H. de Moester. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Netherlands. 

Envoy and Minister. Hon. Sir Odo Russell, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
O.B. Appointed March 17, 1928. 
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First Secretary. — J. L. Dodds. 

Military Attache — Major the Hon. W. Fraser, D.S.O., M.C. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. G. W. Hallifax. ' 

Group-Cap t. R. J. Bone, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. V. Laming, O.B.E. 

GoTisul Oeneral at Rotterdam. — L. E. Keyser. 

There are consular representatives at Amsterdam (C.G.), Dordrecht, 
Flushing, The Hague, Leeu warden, and Ymuiden. 


Colonies. 

The colonial possessions of the Netherlands, situated in the East Indies 
and the West Indies, embrace an area of about 788,000 English square miles. 
The total population, according to the last returns was 51,881,862, or 
nearly seven times as large as that of the mother-country. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in Asia, forming the territory of Netherlands India 
(Nederlandsch Indie), are situated between 6® N. and IT S. latitude, and 
between 96° and 141° E. longitude. 

In 1602 the Dutch created their East India Company. This Company 
conquered successively the Dutch East Indies, and ruled them during nearly 
two centuries. After the dissolution of the Company in 1798 the Dutch 
possessions were governed by the mother-country. 

Government and Constitution. 

Politically, the territory, which is under the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
is divided into (1) Lands under direct government ; (2) Subject native States. 

With regard to administration, the Dutch possessions in the East are 
divided into provinces, governments, residencies, divisions, regencies, districts, 
and dessas (villages). 

The system of administration has been reformed by introducing Provinces 
and Governments, each of them including a number of the former residencies ; 
the province has its own provincial council, presided over by the Governor. 

DO far the provinces of West, Middle, and East Java have been organised 
on these lines, and the Government of the Moluccas has been formed. 

Apart from the above mentioned provinces, the territory of Java and 
Madura is divided into two Governments : Djokjakarta and Soerakarta. 
The provinces and governments are governed by Governors assisted by several 
Resiaents, Assistant-Residents, and a number of subordinate oflQcials. 

The Governor and his assistants exercise almost absolute control over the 
Government in their charge ; not, however, directly, but by means of a vast 
hierarchy of native officials. 

The residencies, divisions, &c., on the other islands are administered by 
functionaries with the titles of ‘Resident,* ‘Assistant-Resident,* ‘ Con- 
troleur,* &c. 

The superior administration and executive authority of Dutch East India 
rest in the hands of a Governor-General. He is assisted by a Council of seven 
members of an advisory character. The members of the Council, however, 
have no share in the executive. The Governor-General and the members 
of the Council are nominated by the Queen. In 1918 a * Volksraad* was 
installed to discuss the budget, and to advise the Government on matters 
of general importance as a first step towards the development of self- 
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government in the colony. Some of the members are appointed by the 
Government, some are elected by the local councils, and the Chairman is 
appointed by the Crown. It includes Europeans, natives and foreign 
Orientals (Chinese, Arabs). By the Netherlands India Constitution of 1925, 
the Dutch East Indies are granted a measure of self-government in internal 
affairs under supervision of the Home Government, the legislative powers 
being shared between the Volksraad and the Governor-General. 

According to an award made on April 4, 1930, by the Hague Court, the 
island of Palmas (between Celebes, Dutch East Indies, and Mindanao, 
Philippine islands) became part of Dutch territory. 

Oovemor‘OeneTal.~—^\\r, Dr. A. C. D. de Graeff, appointed March 26, 
1926. 


Area and Population. 


- 

Area: 
English 
square miles 

Population 
31 Dec. 1927 

Population 
Nov. 1920 
(Census) 

Population 
per sq. mile 
1927 

Java and Madura 

60,811» 

37,433,760 

34,984,171 

736-7 

f Sumatra, West Coast 

18,029 

1,613.399 

1,522,240 

89*4 

Island of J Tapanoeli 

14,760 

905,320 

843,585 

61-3 

Sumatra 1 Sumatra, East Coast 

36,100 

1,227,817 

1,197,654 

84-0 

vBenkoelen 

9,995 

281,216 

257,140 

28-0 

fLampongs 

10,914 

258,891 

872,662 

233,903 

23*7 

Island of 1 Palembang 

33,173 

828,004 

26*3 

Sumatra 1 Djambi . 

18,719 

201,731 

233,344 

736,365 

10-7 

tAtjeh 

21,448 

802,661 

37-4 

Riau-Lingga Archipelago 

12,506 

236,669 

223,122 

18*9 

Bangka .... 

4,649 

169,281 

154,141 

17*2 

Billiton .... 

1,873 

71,276 

68,682 

381 

Borneo, West District. 
Borneo, South and East 

66,838 

717,004 

605,402 

12-6 

Districts .... 

149,972 

1,106,422 

1,020,699 

7*3 

Island of f Celebes . 

48,061 

2,639,610 

2,347,646 

62-8 

Celebes ( Manado . 

24,618 

909,164 

760,692 

40-2 

Molucca /Amboina . . 

Islands ; ; 

) 17,372 

369,181 

277,966 

20-7 

\ 12,796 

284,818 

149,246 

21 -6 

J 160,692 

— 

196,4601 

V2^ 

Timor Archipelago 

26,410 

4,072 

1,168,246 

1,146,660 

44*2 

Bali and Lombok 

1,686,652 

1,665,014 

389-6 

Approximate total 

733,716 

52,824,569 

49,350,834 

72-0 


1 Revjsed. 


2 1020 


The population of Java and Madura on October 7, 1930 (Census), was 
41,719,624, with 20,428,932 males and 21,290,692 females; 193,618 were 
Europeans, 40,890,244 natives, and 636,662 other Orientals, chiefly Chinese 
and Arabs (683,360 Chinese). 

The whole population of the colony is legally divided into Europeans, 
Natives and foreign Orientals. The former generally live under the same 
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laws as the inhabitants of the mother-country, while in the government 
of the latter the Indian customs and institutions are considered. The 
Governor-General, however, is, in agreement with the Council, authorised 
to make individual exceptions to this rule. 

Beligion. 

Entire liberty is granted to all religious denominations.* The Reformed 
Church counted, in 1929, 33 ministers and 20 assistants, the Roman Catholic 
37 curates and 227 priests, not salaried out of the public funds. During 
1929, 195 missionaries of various societies were allowed to practice their 
missionary work. 

The bulk of the natives are Mohammedans ; there are also some millions 
of converted Christians and Animists, and a small number of Buddhists. 

Education. 

There are public (Government and municipal) primary schools, where instruction is given 
through the medium of the Dutch language, for (1) Europeans and persons assimilated with 
them (a 7 years’ course) ; (2) Chinese (* Dutch-Chinese schools,’ with a 7 years’ course) ; (3) 
Natives (‘ Dutch-Native schools,* with a 7 years' course); and (4) link-schools (with 
a 6 years’ course). Public schools where instruction is given through the medium of a 
native tongue are (1) the ‘ second class * schools (with a 4 or 5 years* coiu'se) ; and 
(2) village schools (with a 3 years’ course of extremely elementary instruction). Besides, 
there are schools with an extended primary instruction (in the Dutch language) with a 
8 years’ course (Mulo-schools) open to all certificated pupils of the primary schools with 
a 7 years’ course, without distinction of race. Side by side with the public schools, 
there are various private schools 

For secondary education there are public secondary schools with 5 and S year courses in 
connection with the primary schools, and also with 3 year courses m connection with 
the extended primary school. In addition to the Government institutions there are 
0 private secondary schools for girls with a 8 years' course and 1 with a 6 years' course. 
Higher education is given at tne Technical High School at Bandoeng, erected in 1920. 
Furthermore, a High School for Law opened in 1024, and a Medical High School, erected 
in 1927, both at Batavia. 

The following table shows the number of schools, the school attendance, the teaching 
staff, and the expenditure on education in 1929*:— 


Schools • 


Public European primary schools 
Private ,, ,, 

Public Dutch-Chinese „ 

Private „ „ ,, 

Public Dutch-Native „ * 

Private ,, ,, * 

Public 2nd-cla8s schools for Natives . 
Private ,, ,, ,, 

Village schools . . . . 

Public Mulo-schools 
Private „ „ . . . 

Public secondary schools 
Private ,, „ . . . 

Governm’tHigh Schools (Universities) 


Number 

Teaching 

Staff 

Pupils 

192 

912 

25,830 

94 

034 

18,762 

57 

369 

14,308 

47 

244 

9,373 

224 

1,395 

46,852 

172 

674 

81,090 

2,470 

9,282 

369,961 

2,909 

4,877 

194,606 

12,226 

19,088 

948,531 

83 

874 

7,408 

26 

161 

2,970 

13 

269 

2,867 

11 

169 

1,065 

3 

45 

259 


Cost (in 
guilders) 


1 15,495,000 


1 

/ 


16,426,800 

3,685,760 

2,714,200 

866,350 


* Inclusive 11 nk&chools. 

• As from 1930 the returns of schools are compiled at the end of the school year 
(.Tune SO) instead of at December 31. The above returns indicate the results at January 1, 
1929. 

Furthermore, there were in 1929 the following training schools ‘.--Four public schools 
for training in engineering, architecture, electrical engineering, and mining (4 years’ 
course), and two similar private schools, with 121 teachers and 1,400 pupils ; thirty public 
and fifteen jtrivate technical schools for natives (41 two years’ course, 8 three years’ course 
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and 1 four years’ course), with 213 te^cliers and 8,746 pupils. Four public trade schools 
(3 years’ course), and one public school for higher commercial education with 396 pupils ; 
three public and veterinary schools with 44 teachers and 467 pupils ; live training schools 
for civil, judicial, and administrative functions, with 93 teachers and 780 pupils, and one 
training school for police with 57 teachers and 630 students ; three public medical schools 
with 60 teachers and 478 students; one publio and one private nautical school for 
Europeans with 19 teachers and 85 pupils, and one for natives with 8 teachers and 80 pupils. 

For native teachers there are 13 schools with instiniction in the Dutch language with 
61 teachers and 1,109 pupils ; with instniction in the native tongue, 809 schools and 
courses with 603 teachers and 8,203 pupils. Furthermore, there are 14 schools and courses 
for European teachers with 221 pupils. 

For Chinese teachers there is a school with instruction in the Dutch language with 
117 pupils. 

For kindeigarten teachers (Frobel) there are 6 training schools with 839 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice for Eurox>ean8 is entrusted to European 
judges, while for natives their own chiefs have a largo share in the trial of 
cases. There is a High Court of Justice at Batavia — courts of justice at 
Batavia, Samarang,' Soerabaya, Padang, Medan and Makassar — Resident 
courts and police courts for Europeans ; native courts, magistrate courts, 
police courts, Regent courts, district courts, and courts of priests for natives. 


Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure : — 


Year 

Revenue 

j Expenditure 

Surplus or Deficit 

1 

Guilders 

' Guilders 

Guilders 

19291 1 

841,760,000 1 

893,645,000 

- 61,885,000 

19301 

833,902,908 j 

903,561,319 

- 69,658,331 

- 53,577,624 

1931» ' 

1 

833,523,999 

887,101,623 


* Provisional icsults. • Estimates. 


The sources of revenue in 1931 are stated as follows (in guilders): From 
direct and indirect taxes, 355,523,000 ; salt monopoly, 8,888,000 ; opium- 
regie 25,915,000; railway service, 29,199,000 ; post, telegraph and telephone 
services, 10,236,000; harbour service, 9,395,000; forestry, 6,437,000; 
rubber, 2,498,000; tin, 24,631,000 ; share in the profits of the Billiton 
Company, 6,000,000; coal, 2,190,000; gold, 303,000; dredging service, 
1,032,000; electric enterprises, 2,751,000; Government printing office, 
715,000; all other sources, 20,396,000, net surplus of State business enter- 
prises (as opium factory, pawnshops, cinchona- and tea-estate, military grass- 
lands and reproduction shop of the topographical service) 10,026,000. 
Public debt on December 31, 1930, was 986,765,000 guilders. 

Defence. 

The Dutch forces in the East Indies constitute a colonial army which is 
entirely separate from the home army. The colonial army in 1930 comprised 
6 regiments of field infantry, each regiment consisting of 3 battalions and 
1 machine-gun company, 2 battalions of light infantry, 18 garrison battalions 
and 2 garrison companies, and the light infantry corps at Atchin. There 
were further 3 dep6t battalions of infantry, 1 position machine-gun company, 
1 company of cyclist-soldiers, 6 squadrons, 1 depCt squadron of cavalry, 6 field 
batteries, 6 mountain batteries, 2 motor batteries, 1 company of position- 

0 0 2 
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artillery, 1 depot battery of artillery, 2 field companies of sappers and 
miners, 1 motor-car company, 1 technical company and 1 depOt company of 
engineering troops; and a flying corps consisting of 1 wing (3 flights of 
6 aeroplanes). In 1918 compulsory service was introduced in the militia for 
Europeans between 19 and 32 years of age, and in the landatorm between 
the ages of 31 and 46. On December 31, 1930, there were 14,459 militia-men. 

In most battalions there are 3 companies composed either of Europeans or 
of Natives ; the greater part of the officers, and a proportion of the non- 
commissioned officers, are Europeans. The artillery has European and Native 
gunners and Native drivers. The Europeans (except the militia) and Natives 
are recruited by volunteers. The strength of the colonial army in 1929 was 
1,293 officers, 37,025 volunteers, of whom 6,729 were Europeans and 30,296 
natives. Besides the Army there are different armed troops, viz. : (1) The 
Legion of the Native Prince Mangkoe Negara, consisting of infantry, 
numbering about 960 men. In case of war this Legion would be placed at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. (2) The Barisan, being a native 
infantry of Madura, consisting of 3 battalions, numbering 1,662 men, designed 
to maintain peace in the island and to participate in campaigns in case of war. 

The expenditure for defence (army and navy) estimated for 1931 
amounts to about 102,816,103 guilders. 

The Royal Navy in the East Indies numbers 352 officers and 1,673 European 
and 2,296 native non-commissioned officers and sailors and 220 militia, and 
consists of 36 men-of-war, including 2 light cruisers, 4 destroyers, 12 
submarines, 2 gunboats, 6 minelayers, 4 torpedo motor-boats, 1 old battle- 
ship serving as gunnery-schoolship, 2 surveying vessels, and 1 submarine- 
depotship, and some old torpedo-boats for local service. There is, besides, 
a Naval Air Service with 62 hydroplanes, and the Colonial Navy, consist- 
ing of 20 smaller ships of no naval value, with 184 Europeans and 857 natives, 
employed for civil service duties. 

Production and Industry. 

Scattered all over the isle of Java are many agricultural estates chiefly 
owned by agricultural companies, Europeans and Chinese. Yet the greater 
part of the soil of Java belongs to and is cultivated by the natives. 

The harvested area under various ‘native ’ cultures in Java and Madura 
were in 1929 as follows, in acres : — Irrigated rice, 7,382,705 ; non-irrigated 
rice, 1,077,270; maize, 4,212,868; cassava, 1,755,592; sweet potatoes, 
324,743 ; groundnuts, 526,414 ; soya beans, 460,208 ; other pulses, 482,132 ; 
tobacco (native), 361,680 ; other secondary crops, 1,139,282 ; total, 
17,721,894. 

In 1929, the harvested areas of the principal ‘other secondary crops’ 
were potatoes, 48,446 acres; native sugar-cane, 37,969 acres; indigo, 8,135 
acres; and capsicum, 154,748 acres. Separate from this area native tea was 
planted on 92,609 acres ; native rubber on 14,832 acres ; and native coffee on 
27,060 acres. 

The total area in use for agriculture in Netherlands-India in 1929 was 
6,917,118 acres, of which 68,457 acres were Government-estates, 862,772 
acres were private lands, and 176,560 acres lands hired from native princes 
in Java and Madura, 6,306,292 acres lands hired on long-lease from the 
Government (erfpacht), from self-governing communities, or the Government 
in the Outer Provinces only (landbouwconcessie), 603,037 acres lands hired 
on short-lease from natives. Of the total only 2,880,129 acres were planted. 

The following table gives a comparison of the production of sugar for 
6 years : — 
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- 

1 1925 

1 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Harvested area . 
Total production . 
Factories 

. acres . 

. tons . 
number . 

435,573 
! 2,299,875 
179 

444,000 
1,972,771 1 
178 

458,943 

2,893,674 

176 

482,878 

2,937,876 

178 

486,199 

2,901,140 

179 


Other products are shown (for 2 years) as follows : — 



1928 

1929 


1928 

1929 

Coffee (tons) . . . 
Rubber (tons) * . . 

Cinchona (tons) . . 
Tobacco (tons) . . 

125,949* 

232,281« 

9,920 

65,392« 

113,833” 

262,738” 

11,884 

58,198” 

Tea (tons) , . . 

Cacao (tons) . . . 
Oil palms (tons)> . 

72,862” 

024 

27,030 

75,583” 

1,164 

35,971 


^ Hevea and ficui. 

» Oil. 

• Including 56,594 tons export native 
coffee 

* Including 70,035 tons export native 
coffee. 

‘ Including 100,491 tons native rubber. 

“ Including 91,353 tons native rubber. 

' Including 12,325 tons bought up from 
natives. 


• Including 12,668 tons bought up from 
natives. 

• Including 12,091 tons native tea. 
Including 15,608 tons native tea. 
Including 108,584 tons native rubber. 
Including 68,653 tons native coffee. 
Including 9,011 tons bought up from 

natives 

** Including 15,758 tons native toa. 


The tin mines of Banka are worked by the Government; those of Billiton by a com- 
bined Governmental and private undertaking ; and those of Riau by private enterprise. 
Their total yield was, in piculs (183J lb.) 1923, 492,330 ; 1924, 503,392 ; 1925, 504,998 ; 

920, 628,660 ; 1927, 566,800 ; 1928, 583,270 ; ^ 1929, 498,262. 

The yield of the principal coal mines in Java, Sumatra and Borneo was, in metne tons* 
1924, 1,446,767; 1926, 1,400,725; 1926, 1,466,359; 1927, 1,620,205; 1928, 1,703,526 1929, 

1,831,504. 

Number of animals in 1929; — horses, 708,000; cattle, 4,473,000; 
buffaloes, 3,276,000. 

The production of the principal mineral oil enterprises was, in metric 
tons: 1925, 3,066,074; 1926, 3,018,109; 1927, 3,693,870; 1928, 4,307,716;^ 
1929, 5,238,543. 

' Revised Ogure. 

Commerce. 


No diflFerence is made between Dutch and foreign imports and vessels. 
There is a tariff on certain goods ; on some articles there is a small export duty. 
Imports and exports in thousand guilders : — 



(Government 


Private 



Year 

Merchan- 

dise 

Specie | 

Total 

Merchan- 

dise 

Specie 

Total 

Total 

1925 

21,161 1 


21,151 

Imports 

824,119 

17,814 

841,433 

862,584 

1926 

29,057 1 

100 

29,167 

871,716 

23,116 

894,832 

928.989 

1927 

80,480 

— 

80,480 

876,973 

20,681 

896,604 

927,084 

1928 

83,604 

5,200 

88,704 

974,649 

16,965 

991,514 

1,030,218 

1929 

36,077 

41,350 

77,427 

1,076,775 

12,108 

1,088,878 

1,166,305 

1926 

I 18,557 

600 

19,167 

Exports 

1 1,798,094 

1,097 

1 1,794,191 

1,818,848 

1926 

18,490 

1,800 

20,290 

1.574,945 

3,421 

1,578,866 

1,598,660 

1927 

21,196 

912 

22,108 

1 1,631,905 

2,206 

1 1,634,111 

1,666,219 

1928 

446 

1,643 

2,088 

1,587,619 

1 174 

1,587,793 

1,689,881 

1,487,801 

1929 

289 

83,820 

84,069 

1,453,262 

480 

1,468,742 
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The principal exports in 1929 were : Sugar (residue, molasses excepted), 
2,431,902 tons; rubber, 301,440 tons; coifee, 81,809 tons; tea, 72,450 
tons ; tobacco (ieaf), 72,964 tons; cinchona bark, 10,297 tons. 

The principal imports from Java to U.K. in 1929 were (according to 
Board of Trade Returns): Spices, 598,251Z. ; tea, 3,592,410^.; tapioca, 
297, 187^. ; rubber, 1,377,682^. ; tin, 172,867/. The principal exports from 
U.K. to Java were: ammonium sulphate, 220,033/. ; cotton piece goods, 
2,644,929/. ; iron and steel, 775,361/. ; machinery, 433,475/. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and java (Board of Trade figures) 
for five years : — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Java to U.K. . 
Exports to Java from U.K. . 

£ 

0,050,922 

6,727,567 

£ 

10,031,433 

6,058,778 

£ 

8,077,920 

7,015,355 

> £ 
,10,196,211 
6,641,768 

£ 

0,686,271 

4,510,420 


Shipping and Communications. 


Year 


Entered 

Whereof, under British 
Flag: 


Number 

Reg. Tons 

Number 

Reg. Tons 

1927 1 

1928 ■{ 

1929 1 

Steamers 

Sailiug vessels 
Steamers 

Sailing vessels 
Steamers 

Sailing vessels 

11,767 

9,026 

12,364 

8,698 

18,095 

7,991 

9,086,926 

524,028 

10,634,629 

492,579 

11,904,964 

437,711 

6,776 
6,159 
7,209 
5,871 
i 7,510 
5,515 

8,038,869 

826,088 

3,662,191 

297,173 

4,005,723 

250,745 


At the end of 1929 the total length of rail and tramways (State and private) 
was about 4,605 miles (3,437 in Java, 1,139 in Sumatra, and 29 in Celebes) ; 
the gross receipts (1929) about 134,008,000 guilders ; working expenses (1929), 

79.595.000 guilders ; number of passengers about 138,373,000. 

The Government telegraphs extended in 1929 over 9,056 miles, the Govern- 
ment telegraph cables over 6,344 miles, making a total of 15,400 miles. 
The number of post and telegraph stations in 1929 was (including both State 
and private) 876 for Java and Madura, and 602 for the other islands, includ- 
ing 316 post stations on Java and Madura and 282 on the other islands, 
which also deal only with correspondence, 1 radio telegraph station for service 
with Holland and other countries, 24 government radio telegraph stations 
for public service (including 12 coast stations), 4 private radio telegraph 
stations (including 2 for coastal public service) ; and 26 radio posts erected 
in isolated regions for the purpose of connecting the Government Civil 
Service officials of these outstations with more populated centres. The 
numbers of telegrams were 1,377,887 (internal) and 1,001,676 (foreign). 
Internal letters and postcards carried in 1929, 37,126,000, while there were 

45.157.000 newspapers, &c., and 4,497,000 registered articles for the interior. 
The Government telephone aerial lines extended in 1929 over 16,645 

miles, the Government telephone cables over 980 miles. At the end of 
1929 there were 347 telephone exchanges and 48,571 telephones. 
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Banking and Credit. 

The Java Bank, established in 1828, has a capital of 9,000,000 guilders, 
and a reserve on March 81, 1930, of 13,500,000 guilders and a special reserve 
of 2,697,684 guilders. Two-fifths of the amount of the liabilities must be 
covered by specie or bullion. 

In March, 1930, the value of the notes in circulation was 270,248,360 
guilders. The other large Dutch banking institutions are the Netherlands 
Trading Company, the N.E.I. Commercial Bank, and the N. E.I. Escompto 
Company, besides which there are branches of British and Japanese banks. 

In the Postal savings-bank there were in 1929 about 338,992 de- 
positors, with a deposited amount of 22,708,251 guilders. 


Weights 

The Pikul 
, , Catty 
, , Tjengkal . 

,, Paal (Java) 

„ Paal (Sumatra) 
,, Square Paal 
,, Bquw . • 


and Measures. 

. = 1334 lb. avoirdupois. 

. = 14 n 
. = 4 yards 
. = 1,507 metres 
. = 1,852 metres 
. = 227 hectares a* 591*18 acres 
. = 17537 acres 


The legal coins of 10, 5, 2^, 1 and i guilders, as well as the weights 
and measures, of Dutch India, are those of the Netherlands. But the country 
has coins of its own, viz,, 25, 10, 5, 24, and 1 cent pieces. 


Consular Representatives. 

British Consul-General at Batavia , — Vacant (March 1931). 

There are also consular officers at Samarang, Sourabaya, Makasscr, 
Medan, and Padaiig. 


DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in the West Indies are {a) Surinam^ or Dutch 
Guiana^ and (6) the colony Cura<^ao. 

Surinam or Dutch Quiana. 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam is situated on the north coast of S. America 
between 2 and 6° N, latitude, and 53® 50' and 58® 20' W. longitude, and bounded 
on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the river Marowijne, which 
separates it from French Guiana, on the west by the river Coran tijn, which 
separates it from British Guiana, and on the south by inaccessible forests and 
savannas to the Turaao-Humac Mountains, which separates it from Brazil. 

At the peace of Breda, in 1667, between England and the United Nether- 
lands, Surinam was assured to the Netherlands in exchange for the colony 
of New Netherlands in North America, and this was confirmed by the treaty 
of Westminster of February, 1674. Since then Surinam has been twice 
in the possession of England, 1799 till 1802, when it was restored at the peace 
of Amiens, and in 1804 to 1816, when it was returned according to the 
Convention of London of August 13, 1814, confirmed at the peace of Paris of 
November 20, 1815, with the other Dutch colonies, except Berbice, Demerara, 
Essequibo, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The administration and executive authority is in the hands of a governor 
assisted by an advisory council consisting of the governor as president, a 
vice-president and three members, all nominated by the Queen of Holland. 
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The Colonial States form the representative body of the colony. The 
members (13) are elected for 6 years. 

Oovermr^—Dx, A. A. L. Rutgers. Appointed April 1, 1928. 

Dutch Guiana is divided into six districts. 

Area, 54,291 English square miles; population (December 31, 1929) 
151,350 Inclusive of the negroes and Indians living in the forests. Capital, 
Paramaribo, 46,953 inhabitants. 

Births and deaths for 3 years : — 



I Births 

1 Deaths 

1 _ 


1927 

1928 

1929 

, 1927 

1928 

1929 

Males .... 
Females 

1,760 

1,716 

1,954 

1,871 

2,151 

2,180 

1,180 

927 

1,084 

891 

1,182 

900 

Total . . 

3,481 

3,825 

4,331 

2,107 

1,925 

2,032 


Number of marriages in 1927, 440 ; in 1928, 467 ; in 1929, 460. 

There is entire religious liberty. At the end of 1929 the numbers of 
the different religious bodies were: Reformed and Lutheran, 9,415; Mora- 
vian Brethren, 29,655 ; Roman Catholic, 25,370 ; Jews, 618 ; Mohammedans, 
36,676 ; Hindus, 27,605. 

There were, in 1929, 41 public schools with 6,722 pupils, and 70 private 
schools with 10,643 pupils. 

There is a court of justice, whose members are nominated by the Sovereign, 
There are four cantonal courts and two circuit courts. 

For relieving pauperism the Government not only subsidises orphan- 
houses and other religious or philanthropical institutions, but itself main- 
tains an almshouse. 

The expenditure, the local revenue (derived from import, export, and 
excise duties, taxes on houses and estates, personal imposts, and some 
indirect taxes), and the State subvention are shown as follows for 4 years in 
thousands of jEuildera : — 


- 

Expen- 

diture 

1 

Local 

Revenue 

Sub- 

vention 

1 

Loans | 

i 

- 

Expen- 

diture 

Local 

Revenue 

Sub- 

vention 

Loans 

1928 

8,213 

4,669 ' 

2,835 

809 1 

1980 

8,826 

4,900 

2,869 

566 

1929 

7,846 

4,440 

3,090 

815 1 

1931 

8,165 1 

4,744 

2,855 

568 


The Dutch forces in Surinam consist of a civic guard and infantry, 
the latter containing, in 1929, 10 officers and 193 non-commissioned officers 
and men. 


Principal products for 2 years : — 



1928 

1929 


1928 

1929 

Sugar (kilos) . 

Cacao (kilos) 
Bananas (bunch.) 
Coffee (kilos) 

17,478,800 

206,000 

347,800 

2,928,900 

18,010,500 

279,000 

426,100 

2,896,800 

Rice (kilos) 

Maize (kilos) . 
Rum (litres) 
Molasses (litres) 

17,476,000 

916,800 

717,500 

269,600 

23,667,100 

905.600 
878,000 

819.600 


Gold production in 1929 was 110,720 grammes, that of balata 495,818 kilos, 
and of bauxite 209,998 metric tons. 

In 1929 there were 14,071 head of cattle, 3,694 goats and 6,683 pigs. 
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Imports and exports for 6 years ; — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


Guilders 

Guilders 


Guilders 

Guilders 

1924 

7,496,453 

7,409,441 

1927 

0,288,858 

11,834,361 

1925 

9,474,161 , 

9,932,306 

1928 

9,194,989 

11,684,859 

1926 

10,020,516 

7,689,685 

1929 

8,638,900 

7,946,629 


Principal exports in 1929: Sugar, 15,116,591 kilos; rum, 467,049 litres; 
cacao, 307,705 kilos ; coffee, 2,381,476 kilos. 

Board of Trade figures show U.K. imports from Dutch Guiana in 1930, 
61,956^. ; and U.K. exports to Dutch Guiana, 83,235/. 

In 1929 there entered 216 vessels of 244,794 register tons, and cleared 215 
vessels of 243,133 register tons. 

The communication between several districts of the colony is carried on bv 
vessels and small steamers. A Colonial steamship service extends to Britisn 
Guiana. In September, 1929, a weekly air service was established between 
Paramaribo and the United States. In February, 1930, air services were 
further increased when Paramaribo was made a regular stop of a weekly 
service between the United States and Buenos Aires. Both these services 
are by American companies. 

Curasao. 

The colony of Curai^ao consists of two groups of islands about 600 
miles apart. One group is made up of the first three islands in the following 
list ; the other of the last three : — 



Square 

Population 


Miles 

Dec. 81, 1929 

Curagao 

210 

44,344 

Bouaire 

95 

13,450 

Aruba 

69 

6,375 

St. Martin i . . . . 

17 

2,180 

St. Eustatius .... 

7 

965 

Saba 

5 

1,408 


403 

67,722 


1 Only the southern part belongs to the Netherlands, the northern to France. 


Governor. — B. W. T. van Slobbe. Appointed January 1, 1930. 

The Governor is assisted by a Council composed of a vice-president 
and three members, nominated by the Sovereign. There is also a Colonial 
Council consisting of thirteen members nominated by the Sovereign. The 
city of Willemstad (population 20,792), on Cura 9 ao, is the seat of government. 
The different islands, except Cura 9 ao, are under officials called * Gezaghebbers, * 
nominated by the Governor. In 1929 there were 65,755 Roman Catholics, 
7,320 Protestants, 666 Jews, 4,081 other religions. Schools in 1929 num- 
bered 38 with 9,652 pupils. In 1929, 2,401 births were registered, 724 
marriages and 1,084 deaths. 

The revenue is derived from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on 
income, on land, and some other taxes. In the Budget for 1930 the 
revenue is estimated at 7,386,326 guilders, and the expenditure at 6,556,863 
guilders. 

The garrison of the Isle of Cura 9 ao consisted at the end of 1929 of 6 
officers and 194 men. 
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The imports of Curacao and the other islands in 1929 were valued at 
861,366,460 guilders ; the exports of Curasao and the other islands at 
308,667,378 guilders. The chief products are maize, beans, pulse, cattle, 
salt, and phosphate of lime. The chief industry is oil-refining. 

There entered the ports of the different islands in 1929, 12,092 vessels 
of 46,181,673 tons net. 

Vice-Consul at Curat^ao. — D. 0. Powell, 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning; the 
Netherlands and its Colonies. 

1. Oppiciai, Publications. 

(1) The Netherlands, 

Jaarcijfers voor Nederland (Statistical Annual of the Netherlands). The Hague. 
Annual 

Other publications of the Central Bureau of Statistics —Revue du Bureau central de 
Statistique ; Revue mensiielle du Bureau central de Statistique ; Statistique du Commerce 
des Pays-Bus avec lea pays strangers ; Bulletin mensuol du commerce des Pays- lias avec 
lea pays strangers ; also statistics as to shipping, libraries, education, etc. Petit luaiiuel 
statistique. 

Other official publications 

Staats-Almanak voor het Koninkri,jk der Nederlanden (State Calendar for the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands). Annual. The Hague. 

Rijksbegrooting (Budget). Annual. The Hague. 

Staatscoiirant (State Gazette) Annual, The Hague. 

Bijlagen bij de Handelingen van de Tweede Karaer der Staten Generaal (Annex to the 
Proceedings of the Second Chamber of the States-General). Parliamentary Papers. Annual 
The Hague 

Holland (Handbook prepared by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) 
London, 1921. 

A Qeneial View of the Netherlands (A series of 25 pamphlets ) Issued under the 
direction of the Commercial Department of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce. The Hague, 1915. 

Handboek voor de Kennis van Nederland en Kolonien (Handbook for the Netherlands 
and colonies, The Hague, 1922). 

(2) Colonies, 

Annual Series. 

Statistisch Jaaroveizirht voor Ned. Indifi (Statistical abstract for the Netherlands East 
Indies). Annual. 

Koloniaal Verslag (Colonial Report), Annual. The Hague. 

Regeerings-almanak voor Nederl.-IndiiJ (Government Almanack for the Netherlands 
East Indies). Annual. 

Algemeen Verslag van den stoat van het Middelbaar en Lager Onderwijs voor Buropeanen 
in Nederlandsch-Iudle (Report of Secondary and Primary Education for Europeans in 
the Dutch East Indies) Annual. Batavia. 

Algemeen Verslag van het Inlandsch Onderwijs in Nederlandsch-Indie (Report of 
Education for Natives in the Dutch East Indies). Annual. Batavia. 

Verslag van de Burgerlijke Openbare Werken in Nederlandsch-Indie (Report of the Civil 
Public Works m the Dutch East Indies). Annual. Batavia 

Jaarovemcht van den Inen Uitvoer van Nederlandscb IndiS (Trade Statistics). 

Jaarboek van het Departement van Landbouw, Nljverheid en Handel (Year Book of 
the Department of Agriculture). Annual. Batavia. 

Verslag omtrent Handel, Nljverheid en Landbouw van Nederlandsch-IndiS (Report 
on Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce in the Dutch Indies). Annual. 

VersIiM omtrent den Post- Telegraaf- en Telefoondienst in Nederlandsch-Indi3 (Report 
of Post, Telegraphy, and Telephony in the Dutch East Indies). Annual. Batavia. 

Verhandehngen van onderzoek naar de Mindere Welvaart der Inlandsche Bevolking, 
Landbouw, Veeteelt, Handel en Nljverheid. Irrigatie. Reohten, Politie. Economie van 
de dessa euz. Batavia, 1905-1914 (Reports on the Reasons of the Decreasing Prosperity 
of the Native Population, Agriculture, etc.) 

Algemeen Overzicht van de Uitkomsten van het Welvaart-onderzoek. Opgemaakt 
'ngevolge opdracht van Z. Bxc‘® den Min. van Kolonien, door C J. Hasselman. 's Gravenhage 
1914 ((ieneral Summary of the Results of the Researches concerning Prosperity). By 
Older of the Minister of the Colonies. 

De Buitenbezlttingen 1904-1914. Batavia, 1915 (The Foreign Possessions, 1914-1917). 
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Verslag van de Koloniale Postpaarbank (Suriname), Paramaribo (Report of the Colonial 
PostOffloe Savings Bank (Surinam), Paramaribo. Annual. 

Handbuek van Nederlandsch Indie (Handbook of the Netherland Indies). 

The Netherlands Indies, published by the Acting British Consul-General at Batavia, 
1930. 

2, Non-Official Publications. 

(1) The Netherlands. 

Baedeker's Belgium and Holland, including the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg. 15tb ed, 
London, 1910.— Holland. 26th ed. Leipzig, 1927. 

Barnouw (A. J.), Holland under Queen Wilhelinina. London, 1923. 

Blink (Dr. H.), Nederland en zijue Bewoners (The Netherlands and their People. 
S vols ) Amst-irdam, 1892.— Opkomst van Nederland als Econoraische-Geographisch 
Gebied van de Oudste Tijden tot Heden. Amsterdam, 1925. 

Blok (P. J.), Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk. Vols. I.-IV. 2nded. The 
Hague, 1900. [Eng. Trans. Parts I.-IV. London, 1898-1912 ] 

(Mariorio), The Netherlands Displayed. London, 1927.— Holland. London, 1928. 
Brander(J.), Bconomische Aardrijkskunde. Nederlauds Welvaren. Rotterdam, 1916. 
Eckardt (W. R ), Das KonJgreich der Niederlande. Berlin, 1910. 

Edmundson (G.), Histoiy of Holland. London, 1922. 

Edwards (G. W ), Holland of To-day. Philadelphia, 1919. 

Eisfeld (C.), Das Niederlandi.sche Bankwesen. The Hague, 1916 
Elston (R.), The Traveller’s Handbook to Holland. London. 1920. 

Everwijn (J. C. A.), Beschitjving van Handel en Nijverheid In Nederland. The 
Hague, 1912 (An abstract of this book has been published in English, entitled, “A 
General View of Tiade and Indiistrv in the Netherlands.”) 

Harper (C. G.), On the Road m Holland London, 1922. 

Lenttng (L. B ), Schets van het Nederlandsch Staatsbestuur en dat der overzeesche 
bezittingen 7th ed. 1914 

Zwca«(E. V.), A Wanderer in Holland. London, 1923. 

Af«ttn (A.), Pays-Baset Belgique. In ‘Histoire G6n4rale,' edited by E. Lavisse and 
A. Ramband. Vol. XL Pans, 1899 

Moore (B.), Economic aspects of the commerce and industry of the Netherlands 1912- 
1918. Washington, 1919. 

Motley (J. L.), The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 8 vols. London, 1858.— History of the 
United Netherlands. 4 vols. London, 1869. 

Oppenheim (Dr. J.), Het Nederlandsche Gemeenterecht. Groningen, 1913, 

Petit (Max), La Hollande illu8tr6e. Paris, 1909. 

Pytteraen’a Nedeilandsche Staatsalmanak, Annual. 

Bengers (van Welderen, Baron), Schets eener parlementaire geschiedenis van Nederland. 
2 vols. ’s Gravenhage, 1896. 

(J. E. T.), Holland. In “ Story of the Nation *' Series. London, 1886. 

Schemer (Kure), HollHiid [Illustrated]. Leipzig, 1930. 

Scignobos (C.), Histoire politique de I’Europe contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. 
Trans. London, 1900.] 

Smissaert (H ), Nederland in don aanvang van de XXste eeuw (The Netherlands at 
the Beginning of the 20th Century.) Leiden, 1914.— Overzicht van het Nederlandsch 
annwezen, 1901 

Zeeman (K), Moderne Qeogratle van Nederland. Amsterdam, 1980. 

(2) Colonies, 

Banner (II 8.), Romantic Java as it was and is. London, 1927. 

B^n;amtnj(H. D.) and Snellemann (J. F.), Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch West-Indie. 
The Hague, 1914-1017. 

Bijltner (H J.), Nova Guinea. Anthropological results of the Scientifie Expedition of 
1920. Leyden, 1923. 

Brown (J. Macmillan), The Dutch East. London. 1914. 

Cabaton (A.), Java, Sumatra, and the other lands of the Dutch East Indies. London, 1911 . 
Campbell (Donald), Java . Past and Present. 2 vols. London, 1915. 

Campbell (E. T.), A Commercial Handbook of the Netherlands East Indies, 2nd ed. 
London, 1927. 

Carpentier Ailing (J. H.), Grondslagen der rechtsbedeeling in Nederlandsch-India. 
The Hague, 1918. 

Chailley-Bert (J.), Java et ses Habitants. Paris, 1914. 

Clifton (Violet), Islands of Queen Wilhelmena. London, 1927. 

Collet (O. J. A), Torres et Peuples de Sumatra. Amsterdam, 1925. 

Colyn (H.), Nederland8Ch-Indi6, Land en Volk. Amsterdam, 1910. 

De Lannoy (C ), et Van der Linden (H.), Histoire del 'Expansion colonlale dee peuples 
Eiiropeens. Vol. II Netherlands and Denmark. Brussels, 1911. 
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De Louter (Dr. J.), Handleiding tot de kennig van het staats- en adminigtratief recht van 
Ned. Indie. *s Graven hage, 1914.— Handbook van het Stoats- en Administratief recht 
van Nederlandsch-Indie. The Hague, 1914. 

De F»*ie« (H. M.), The Importance of Java seen from the Air. Batavia, 1928. 

Fabius (J.), Java. Berlin, 1929. 

Gegevens betreffende Suriname, verzameld door de Nederl. Sub-Commissie voor de 
Wereldtentoonstelling te BruRsel. Amsterdam, 1910, 

Kkintjes (Dr. Ph.), Het Staatsrecht van Nederl. Indie Amsterdam. 1911. 

Kol (ll. van), Gegevens over Land en Volk van Suriname. Surinam, 1904. 

Labberton (D. van Hinloopen), Handboek van Insulinde. Amsterdam, 1910. 

Martden (W ), History of Sumatra 8rd edition London, 1811. 

McMillan (M,), A Journey to Java, London, 1915. 

Ntettto«nfcM<«(A. W.)— Quer durcb Borneo. Parts I and II. Leiden, 1904-07. 

Nymen (D. J. H.), The Races of Java. Batavia, 1920 

Paulm Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indie. The Hague, 1917. 

Potoell (Hickman), The Last Paradise. London, 1930. 

(Sir T. S ), History of Java. 2 vols. London, 1817.— Life of Sir Stamford 
Baffles. Bv Ins Widow. London, 1830. 

Stibhe (D. G.) editor, Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Tndie. The Hague, 1922.— Neer- 
lands Indie Land en Volk : Geschiedenis en Bestuur : Bodnjf en Samenleving. (Third 
completely revised edition) Amsterdam, 1929. 

Bijdragen van het Koninkiyk Instituut voor taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indie. ’s Gravenbage, 1855-1916 

Van Dyke (J. C.), In Java. London, 1929. 

Feth(Prof. P. J.), Java: geographisch, ethnologisch, historisch. 4 vols Haarlem 
1896-1907 

Walcott (A. 8.). Java and her Neighbours. London, 1914. 

Wit (Augusta de), Island-India. Newhaven, 1923. 


NICARAGUA. 

(Rbpublica db Nicaragua.) 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua came into operation on 
April 6th, 1913. It vests the legislative power in a Congress of two 
houses consisting of 43 deputies, elected for 4 years by universal suffrage, 
and 24 Senators elected for 6 years. The President is elected for 4 years. 

President , — General Don Jose Maria Moncada (elected November 4, 1928 ; 
assumed office January 1, 1929). 

The President exercises his functions thiough a council of responsible 
ministers, composed of the heads of the departments. He may form, when 
occasion requires, a Council of State to advise on public contracts and other 
matters. 

The Republic is divided into 13 ^‘departments ’ and 2 comarcas, each of 
which is under a political head, who has supervision of finance, instruction 
and other matters, and is also military commandant. The Mosquito 
Reserve now forms a department named Bluefields. 

The judicial power is vested in a supreme Court of Justice, three chambers 
of second instance, and judgea of inferior tribunals. 

By an agreement reached in 1911 between the Government and the 
British bondholders, modified and extended in 1917 and 1920, customs 
receipts and certain other revenues are collected by the Collector-General of 
Customs (who must be an American) and applied by a High Commission of 
4 members (2 of whom must be Americans) to the payment of the external 
debt, the balance being turned over to the Government. 

On February 18, 1916, the Bryan -Chamarro treaty between Nicaragua 
and the United States was signed, under which the United States in return 
for 3 million dollars acquired the option for a canal route through Nicaragua 
and also a naval base in the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific coast and Corn 
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Island on the Atlantic coast. It was ratified by Nicaragua on April 7, 1916, 
and by the United States on June 24, 1926. American Army engineers 
began a survey, by direction of the U.S. Congress, on August 29, 1929; 
results will be submitted to Congress in 1931. 

Area and Population. 

Area estimated at 51,660 English square miles, with a coastline of 
about 300 miles on the Atlantic and 200 miles on the Pacific. The 
population, according to the census of 1920, was 638,119. Estimated popu- 
lation in 1930, based on registration of voters, 750,000. This is the most 
thinly populated of the Central American republics. At least 75 per 
cent, of the inhabitants live in the western half of the country. The two 
halves of the Republic differ greatly in many respects and there is little 
communication between them, the journey by trail and river being so slow 
and difficult that passengers usually go by way of Costa Rica, while the 
small amounts of merchandise shipped from one side to the other are sent 
mainly by way of Panama. 

The people of the western half of the Republic are principally of mixed 
Spanish and Indian extraction, though there are a considerable number of 
pure Spanish descent and many Indians. The population of the eastern 
half is composed mainly of Mosquito and Zambo Indians and Negroes from 
Jamaica and other islands of the Caribbean, with some Americans and a com- 
paratively small number of Nicaraguans from the western part of the Republic. 

There are within the Republic 105 municipalities of which 28 have from 
2, 000 to 30, 000 inhabitants. The capital and seat of government is Managua, 
situated on the southern border of the lake of the same name, with (1926) 
32,536 inhabitants. Leon, formerly the capital, had a population of 23,565 ; 
Granada, 18,066 ; Matagalpa, 10,271 ; Masaya, 13,763 ; Jinotega, 6,990 j 
Chinandega, 10,307 ; Rivas, 4,081 ; Esteli, 4,583 ; Matapa, 4,561 ; Somoto, 
6,182; Boaco, 4,342; Jinotepe, 6,317; Diriamba, 6,151; Bluefields, 4,706. 
Other towns are Corinto, 2,307 ; Cabo-Gracias ; and San Juan del Sur on the 
Pacific. 


Religion and Education. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic. In 1914 the Republic 
comstituted one archbishopric and ecclesiastical province (Nicaragua). The 
Seat of the Archbishop is Managua. There are three bishoprics, Leon, 
Granada and Matagalpa. 

There were (1929) 392 state elementary schools, 3 secondary schools, 5 
professional schools, 2 normal schools, and 67 private elementary schools. 
The total number of teachers in the national schools is 884 ; total enrolment, 
24,269. The number of illiterate persons, of all ages, is about 60 per 
cent, of the population. Secondary education is neither obligatory nor 
free, the secondary schools being carried on by private indiviauals. 
Nicaragua has three universities, in the cities of Managua, Ledn, and 
Granada. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for 5 years in edrdobas (4.86 c6rdobas»£l ; 
1 c6rdoba « 1 U.S. dollar) : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

’ 1928 

1929 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

Cdrdobas 

4,858,212 

4,824,785 

Cdrdobas 

4,443,630 

4,442,168 

Cdrdobas 

4,871,427 

4,918,295 

Cdrdobas 

5,987,588 

5,845,826 

Cdrdobas 

6,553,094 

1 6,450,711 
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Customs duties provide from 60 to 60 per cent, of total revenues.^ 

Total public debt on March 81, 1930, was estimated at 22,470,376 cordobas, 
divided into: Bonds of 1909 outstanding, 2,823,675 cordobas; guaranteed 
customs bonds of 1918, 1,646,700 cordobas ; claims arising out of the revolu- 
tion, 18,000,000 cdrdobas. But last-named will be considerably scaled down, 
probably, it is stated, to 2,000,000 cordobas. Service of internal and external 
debt took 778,518 cdrdobas in 1929. 

Defence. 

The army was disbanded on May 10, 1927. With few exceptions, all 
arms, etc., nave been delivered into the custody of the National Guard, 
which numbers about 2,000 men, including 180 American officers. Period 
of enlistment, 3 years ; during period of enlistment, soldiers cannot vote. 
A force of U.S. marines has been retained in the countiy since 1927 to assist 
in maintaining order; it will be withdrawn in June, 1931, except for a 
Legation guard In 1930 it numbered 700. A coastguard boat patrols the 
East Coast to prevent smuggling. 

Production and Industry. 

The agricultural, timber and mining industries are the principal sources 
of national wealth. The area of cultivation in Nicaragua has extended in 
recent years and would probably extend still further but for the scarcity of 
labour. The banana, grown on 41,000 acres, is the principal agricultural 
product of the eastern part of the Republic ; output is shipped to New 
Orleans; total, 1929, 4,092,388 stems. Cocoanuts are also of some im- 
portance, and a few plantains, oranges, and pineapples, and some yucca 
are raised. The products of the western half are much more varied, the 
most important being coffee, sugar cane, cacao, corn, and beans. Sugar 
producers have a combine, under government control, which fixes the price 
for export ; profits aie made on domestic consumption. Rice is grown to a 
small extent, and some wheat in the hilly Nueva Segovia district, while 
tobacco is cultivated round Masaya. The annual average coffee crop, from 
104,000 acres, is estimated at 36,000,000 lbs. Exports (in quintals) were, 
1929, 288,002; 1928, 374,010 ; and 1927, 222,937 ; in value, coffee exports 
constitute from 50 to 66 per cent of total exports. With the exception of 
bananas, plantains, and yucca or cassava, the greater part of the food supply 
of the eastern section is imported from the United States. The western 
half of the country produces much of its own food. 

The forests contain mahogany and cedar, which were formerly largely 
exported, three varieties of rose-woods, guayacan {lignum mtae)^ dye-woods, 
gums, and medicinal plants. Wild rubber is abundant in the virgin forests 
on the Atlantic water-shed, but there are very few rubber plantations owing 
to the labour shortage. 

There are several gold mines, worked by American and British companies, 
one having also silver. Exports of gold, 1929, 410,558 dollars. Copper and 
precious stones are also found. 

Commerce. 


The foreign trade of Nicaragua, in c6rdobas, was as follows in 5 years 
(1 c6rdoba = 1 U.S. dollar) : — 




i 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports . 
Exports . 

Cdrdobas 

10,376,291 

12,859,685 

COrdobas 

10,264,612 

13,028,726 

Cdrdobas 

10,208,242 

9,026,677 

C6rdobas 

18,850,431 

11,693,212 

Cdrdobas 

11,797,440 

10,872,526 
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The customs receipts in 1929 were 3,917,663 c6rdobas ; in 1928, 4,146,066 
c6rdobas. 

In 1929 the value of the principal imports (in c6rdobas or dollars) was : — 
Cotton goods, 2,102,774; iron and steel, 902,176; chemicals, dings, and 
medicines, 630,673 ; flour, 487,176. The principal countries of import in 
1929 were (values in dollars) United States, 7,389,738 (62 per cent.); 
Great Britain, 1,275,806 (10 per cent.) ; and Germany, 1,086,920 (8 percent.). 

In 1929 the value of the principal exports (in dollars) was : — Coffee, 
5,920,764 ; bananas, 1,985,111 ; sugar, 237,732 ; timber, 1,284,957. 
The principal countries of export, in values exported (in cdrdobas or dollars), 
were: United States, 6,764,038 ; France, 894,400; Germany, 1,292,849; 
Holland, 870,893 ; and Great Britain, 399,487. 

Total trade between Nicaragua and United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

192G 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1 

' 1930 

1 

Imports from Nicaragua to U.K. . 
Exports to Nicaragua from U.K 

£ 

68,919 

233,096 

£ 

153,998 ! 
256,742 

£ 

73,625 

250,071 

£ 

81,080 

203,582 

£ 

104,639 

145,709 


Shipping and Communioations. 

Western Nicaragua has two seaports, Corinto and San Juan del Sur, 
through which pass approximately 70 per cent, of the imports and exports 
of the Republic. The eastern ports are Bluefields, Cabo Gracias, Puerto 
Cabezas, and San Juan del Norte (Greytown). In 1929, 2,401 vessels of 
959,817 tons entered the ports of Nicaragua, and 2,384 vessels of 965,984 
tons cleared. 

Most of the roads of the country are mere trajks over which ox-carts 
alone can travel in the wet season, but highways have been or are being 
constructed between the following places : Managua-Matagalpa-Jinotega, 104 
miles ; Ledn-Matagalpa, 80 miles ; Puerto Diaz- Juigalpa-La Libertad, 60 
miles ; Masaya to Tipitapa, 25 miles. There is a fairly good road from 
Managua to Granada via Masaya, with a branch to Diriamba, There are 160 
miles of motor roads and 200 miles of cart roads, but the east coast is 
practically shut off from the west coast. 

The Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua, owned by the Government and the 
principal line in the republic, has a total length of 169 miles, all single-track. 
The line runs from Corinto to Ledn, Managua, Granada, and Diriamba. 
An extension is under construction from Leon to El Sauce, about 65 miles ; 
a line from San Jaige to San Juan del Sur in the district of Rivas was opened 
in 1930. 

There are 2,842 miles of telegraph wire, and 105 offices ; also 2,046 miles 
of telephone wire and 60 telephone stations serving 1,306 instruments. Tele- 
phone service is good along the line of the Pacific Railway, but unreliable 
elsewhere. There are 105 post offices, and good service between the chief 
towns of the western section, but service into the interior and to the east 
coast is irregular and inadequate. All -America Cable Co. connects with 
New York. 

The Tropical Radio Telegraph Company maintains a powerful station at 
Managua, and branch stations at Bluefields and Cabo Gracias. Other com- 
panies maiatain stations at Bragman’s Bluff, El Gallo and Rio Grande. 
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Honey and Banking. 

Since 1912 the monetary unit has been the gold edrdoha, equivalent to 
the American dollar, containing 1’672 gr. of gold nine-tenths fine, and 
divided into 100 equal parts. Banknotes baaed on the cordoba are issued 
by the National Bank of Nigaragua, which maintains deposits in New York 
equal to 60 per cent, of the circulation. Other gold coins provided for by 
law are 10, 6 and 2i cdrdobas, but no gold coins have ever been struck. 
National banknotes, of which there were in 1930, 2,901,932 cdrdobas in 
circulation, form the great part of the currency ; silver, nickel, and copper 
coins in circulation amounted to 515,684 c6rdobas. United States notes and 
silver also circulate. 

The National Bank of Nicaragua at Managua was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut ; it is now owned by the Government and 
is the solo bank of issue. It has a capital of 300,000 dollars, and surplus, 
reserves and undivided profits (June 30, 1930) of 631,636 cdrdobas. Assets 
on that date included 140,363 cordobas in cash and 2,601,040 due from 
foreign banks. Notes in circulation December 31, 1929, 3,076,633 cdrdobas. 
It has branches at Bluefields and Cabo Gracias. Other banks are the Anglo- 
South American Bank, Ltd., and the Anglo-Central American Commercial 
Bank, Ltd. 

Since January 7, 1893, the metric system of weights and measures has 
been in use. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Nioaragua in Great Britain. 

Minister Eduardo Perez-Triana. 

There are Consular Representatives in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Cardiff, Southampton, and Nottingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in Nioaraoija. 

Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary . — Herbert A. Grant 
Watson. Appointed February 8, 1928. (Resident at Guatemala City.) 
Ghargi d' Affaires and Consul. — H. W. Border (resident at Managua). 
There is a Consul at Bluefields ; Vice-Consuls at Managua, Matagalpa, 
Corinto and Ledn. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Nicaragua. 

1. Official Publications. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Nicaragua. Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Boletin de Estadistica de la Republics de Nicaragua. Managua, 1919 
Constitncion Politica de la Republica de Nicaragua (10 Dec., 1893). Managua. 
Cumberland (W. W.), Nicaragua : An Economic and Financial Survey. Report to U.8. 
State Department. Washington, 1928. 

Report of the Collector .General of Customs and High Commission. Managua. Annual. 
2, Non-Official Publications. 

Bell (0. N. ), Tangweera : Life and Adventures among the Gentle Indians, (Mosquito 
Coast.) London, 1899. 

Belt (Thomas), The Naturalist in Nicaragua: a Narrative of a Residence at the Gold 
Hines of Chontales, Ac. London, 1878. 

Colquhoun (A. R.), The Key of the Pacific. London, 1895. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. London, Annual. 

Qdmez (Jo86 D.), Historia de Nicaragua. Managua, 1889. 

Levy (P.), Notas Mogrdflcas y econdmicas sobre la republica de Nicaragua. Paris, 1878. 
Nogales (R. de), The Looting of Nicaragua. (A vigorous Latin-American attack, by a 
Venezuelan general, on American intervention.) New York, 1928. 

Niederlein (G.), The State of Nicaragua. Philadelphia, 1898. 

Palmer (F.), Central America and its Problems. New York, 1910. 
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P«cfor(Desir6),:6tude Econoraique sur la R^publique de Nicaragua. Neuahatel, 1893.— 
Les Richesses de I’Am^nque Centrale. Paris, 1909. 

Poriatt (S J. Bernardo), Compendio de la historia de Nicaragua Managua, 1918. 

Roberts (Orlando W.), Narrative of Voyages and Excursions. Edinburgh, 1827. 

Stimson ( H.L.), American Policy in Nicaragua. New York, 1927. 

NORWAY. 

(Norge.) 

Reigning King. 

Haakon VII, born August 3, 1872 ; the second son, Carl, of Frederik VIII, 
King of Denmark, elected King of Norway by the Storting, November 18, 
1906 ; accepted the crown through his grandfather, the late King Christian 
of Denmark, November 18, 1905 ; landed in Norway November 25, 1905 ; 
married, July 22, 1896, to Princess Mmid, born November 26, 1869, the 
third daughter of the late Edward VII, King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Son. — Prince Olaf^ Crown Prince, bom July 2, 1903, married on March 21, 
1929, to Princess Martha of Sweden. Offspring: Princess Ragnhild Alex- 
andra^ born June 9, 1930. 

According to the Constitution, Norway is a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy. The royal succession is in direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture. In default of male heirs the King may propose a successor to the 
Storting, but this assembly has the right to nominate another, if it doe« not 
agree with the proposal. t 

By the Treaty of January 14, 1814, Norway was ceded to the King of 
Sweden by the King of Denmark, but the Norwegian people declared them- 
selves independent and elected Prince Christian Frederick of Denmark as their 
King. The foreign Powers refused to recognise this election, and on August 
14 a convention was made proclaiming the independence of Norway in union 
with Sweden. This was followed on November 4 by the election of 
Karl XIII. as King of Norway. Norway declared this union dissolved, 
June 7, 1906, and after some months’ negotiation, a mutual agreement for 
the repeal of the union was signed, October 26, 1905. The throne of Norway 
was offered to a prince of the reigning house of Sweden, but declined, and, 
after a pUhiscitc^ Prince Carl of Denmark was formally elected King. In 
November, 1907, a treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Norwegian territory was 
signed at Kristiania (Oslo) by the representatives of Norway, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia, and on January 8, 1908, received the unani- 
mous approval of the Storting. The treaty was denounced January 8, 1924. 

The following is a list of the Sovereigns of Norway since the year 1204, 
with the date of their accession. 

Inge Baardsson .... 1204 Erik af Pommern .... 1389 

Haakon Haakonsscn . . . 1217 Krlstofer af Bayern .... 1442 

Magnus Lagaboter . . . 1263 Karl Knutsson . . . 1449 

Erik Magnussen .... 1280 Same Sovereigns as in Denmark 

Haakon V. Magnussen . . . 1299 1450-1814 

Magnus Enksson .... 1319 Kristian Fredrik .... 1814 

Haakon VI. Magniisson . . . 1855 Same Sovereigns as in Sweden 

Olav Haakonssen .... 1381 1814-1905 

Margreta . .... 1888 Haakon VII. 1906 

The King has a civil list of 700,000 kroner, the Crown Prince 100,000 
kroner. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Norway, called the Grundlov, bears date May 17, 
1814, with several modifications passed at various times. It vests the 
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legislative power of the realm in the Storting, the representative of the 
sovereign people. The royal veto may be exercised twice ; hut if the same 
bill pass three Stortings formed by separate and subsequent elections, it 
becomes the law of the land without the assent of the sovereign. The King 
has the command of the land and sea forces, and makes all appointments, but 
except in a few cases, is not allowed to nominate any but Norwegians to public 
offices under the crown. 

The Storting assembles every year. The meetings take place suo jure, 
and not by any writ from the King or the executive. They begin on the 
lirst weekday after January 10 each year, and the Storting remains assembled 
as long as it may find it necessary. Every Norwegian subject of twenty- 
three years of age (provided that he resides and has resided for five years 
in the country) is entitled to elect, unless ho is disqualified from a special 
cause. Women are, since 1913, entitled to vote under the same conditions 
as men. The mode of election is direct, and the method of election is 
proportional. Every third year the people choose their representatives, the 
total number being 150. The country is divided into districts, each electing 
from three to eight representatives. Representatives must not be less than 
thirty years of age, must have resided in Norway for ten years, and be voters 
in the district from which they are chosen. Former members of the 
Cabinet can be elected representatives of any district of the Kingdom 
without regard to their residence. 

At the elections for the Storting held in November, 1930, the following 
parties were elected for the period 1931-1933: Labour Party 47, Conservatives 
and Moderate Liberals 44, Liberals 3l, Agricultural Party 25. 

The Storting, when assembled, divides itself into two sections, the 
‘Lagting’ and the *Odelsting.' The former is composed of one-fourth of 
the members of the Storting, and the other of the remaining three-fourths. 
The Ting nominates its own presidents. Questions relating to laws must 
be considered by each section separately. The inspection of public accounts 
and the revision of the Government, and impeachment before the Rigsret, 
belong exclusively to the Odelsting. All other matters are settled by both 
sections in common sitting. The Storting elects five delegates, whose duty it 
is to revise the public accounts. All new laws must first be laid before 
the Odelsting, from which they pass into the Lagting to be either accepted 
or rejected. If the Odelsting and Lagting do not agree, the two sections 
assemble in common sitting to deliberate, and the final decision is given 
by a majority of two-thirds of the voters. The same majority is required 
for alterations of the Constitution. The Lagting and the ordinary members 
of the supreme court of justice (HOiesteret) form a High Court of the Realm 
the Eigsret) for the impeachment and trial of Ministers, members of the 
Hoiesteret, and members of the Storting. Every member of the Storting 
has a salary of six thousand kroner per annum, besides travelling expenses. 

The executive is represented by the King, who exercises his authority 
through a Cabinet called a Council of State {Statsraad), composed of a Prime 
Minister or Minister of State (Statsminister), and at least seven ministers 
{StcUsraader). The ministers are entitled to be present in the Storting and 
to take part in the discussions, but without a vote. The following are 
the members of the Cabinet, appointed February 13, 1928. 

Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, — J. L. Mowinckel, 

Minister for Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs. — S. M. Hasund, 

Minister of Justice, — A. Sunde (appointed November 20, 1930). 

Minister of Agriculture, — H. J. Aarstad, 

Minister for Public Works,^0. M. Mjelde, 
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Minister for Social Affairs. — T. Vaerland. 

Minister for Finance. — P. Lund. 

Minister for Defence. — T. Anderssen-Bysst. 

Minister for Commerce and Industry. — L. Oftedal. 

II. Local Government. 

The administrative division of the country is into twenty districts, each 
governed by a chief executive functionary {Fyllcesmann), viz., the town 
of Oslo and Bergen, and 18 Fylker (counties). There are 43 towns, 24 
*Ladesteder’ (ports), and 678 rural communes {Eerreder)^ mostly parishes or 
sub*parishes (wards). The government of the Herred is vested in a body of 
representatives (from 12 to 48), and a council {Formannskap), elected by and 
from among the representatives, who are four times the number of the ‘ For- 
mannskap.” The representatives elect conjointly every third year from among 
the ‘ Formannskap’ a chairman and a deputy chairman. All the chairmen 
of the rural communes of a Fylke form with the Fylkesmann the Fylkesting 
(county diet), which meets yearly to settle the budget of the Fylke. The towns 
and the ports form 65 communes, also governed by a council (6 to 21), and 
representatives (four times the size of the council). The members of the 
local governing bodies are elected under the same conditions as those of the 
Storting. Since 1910 women are entitled to vote and to be elected, under 
the same conditions as men. 

Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 


Fylker 

Area: English 
square miles 

Census 
Population 
Doc. 1, 1920 

Population 
Dec. 1, 1910 

Pop. per 
square mile 
1920 

Oslo (town) . 

6-3 

258,483 

241,834 

41,029 04 

Akershus 

2,068*9 

179,962 

128,042 

87*41 

Ostfold . 

1,614*1 

160,128 

152,306 

99*20 

Hedmark 

10.611-7 

149,619 

134,655 

14-10 

Opland . 

9,771-0 

129,149 

119,236 

13*22 

Buskerud 

5,726-1 

137,249 

123,643 

23-97 

Vestfold 

903-4 

124,060 

109,076 

187-33 

Telemark 

5,861*8 

125,245 

108,084 

21*37 

Aust-Agder . 

3,609*5 

74,700 

76,456 

20*70 

Vest-Agder . 

2,800*6 

82,807 

82,067 

29*57 

Rogaland 

3,526*1 

166,423 

141,040 

47*20 

Hordaland . 

5,996*7 

156,218 

146,006 

26*05 

Bergen (town) 

13*6 

91,443 

76,867 

6,773*56 

Sogn og Fjordane . 

7,132*4 

90,114 

90,040 

12*63 

More 

6,811*6 

159,391 

144,622 

27*43 

Sor-Trondolag 

7,227*7 

166,797 

148,306 

23*08 

Nord Trbndelag 

8,656*3 

89,221 

84,948 

10*31 

Nordland 

14,747*2 

173,826 

164,687 

11*79 

Troms . 

10,420*9 

90,750 

81,902 

8*71 

Finmark 

18,591*6 

44,190 

38,065 

2*38 

Total . 

126,086-0 

2.649,775 

2,391,782' 

1 21*18 


Population (census, December 31, 1930) ; 2,890,000. In 1920, 1,864,371 
were domiciled in rural districts, and 786,404 in towns ; there were 1,290,469 
males, and 1,369,806 females, and of the total population, 2,675,010 were 
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born in Norway, 47,216 in Sweden, 1,992 in Finland, 4,937 in Germany. 
The number of Laps was 19,328, of Finns, 7,309, of Lap-Finns, 2,814. 
Conjugal condition of the domiciled population, 1920 : — 


- 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Males . . . . j 

809,619 

427,861 

49,458 

106,711 

3,641 

Females .... 

820,171 

428,270 

6,164 


II. Movement of the Population. 
Births^ Deaths^ and Marriages, 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 
(exc. still- 
born) 

Stillborn 

Illegiti- 

mate, 

living 

Deaths 
(exc. still- 
born) 

Excess of 
Births 

1925 

16,214 

68,835 

1,357 

3,560 

80,481 

23,854 

1926 

15.948 

63,703 

1,258 

3,482 

29,983 

28,770 

1927 

16,804 

49,782 

1,225 

3,400 

31,148 

18,639 

1928 

16,683 1 

49,561 

1,300 

3,523 

30,301 

19,260 

19291 

17,752 

49,401 

1,197 

8,516 

81,462 

17,989 


1 Provisional figures. 


Number of emigrants in 1929: — 8,029 (6,197 to the United States and 
2,643 to Canada). 


III. Principal Towns. 


At the census taken December 1, 1920, the number of toTOs with a 
population of above 100,000 was one, above 20,000 five, above 10,000 eighteen, 
above 6,000 — twenty -six in all. The population of the principal towns was : — 


Oslo . . 258,488 

Bergen . . 91,443 

Trondhjem . 65,030 

Stavanger . 43,778 

Draramen . 26,204 

Haugesund . 16,565 


Alesund . . 16,412 

Enstiansand . 16,605 

Skien . . 36,525 

Fredrikstad . 15,668 

Kristiansund . 16,198 

Tonsberg . 12,568 


Larvik . 

. 11,362 

Halden . 

. 11,149 

Barpsborg 

. 10,947 

Horten . 

. 10,388 

Aren dal . 

. 10,269 

Tromso . 

. 10,071 


According to the census of December 81, 1980, the population of Oslo was 252,000. 


As from January 1, 1925, the name of the capital, Kristiania was 
changed to Oslo. 


Religion and Education. 

The evangelical Lutheran religion is the national Church and the only one 
endowed by the State. Its clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
(except Jesuits) are tolerated. Ecclesiastically Norway is divided into 
7 Bispedbmmer (bishoprics), 91 Frostier (provostships, or archdeaconries), 
616 Prestegjeld (clerical districts). In 1920 there were 71,062 dissenters, 
including 2,612 Roman Catholics, 11,456 Methodists, 7,214 Baptists, 464 
Mormons, 73 Quakers, The Roman Catholics are under a Vicar Apostolic 
resident at Oslo. 

Education is compulsory, the school age being from six and a half in towns 
and seven in the country to fourteen. In 1927-28 (the latest date for which 
there are statistics) there were in the country 6,810 public elementary schools 
with 800,096 pupils, and in towns 8,307 classes with 97,504 pupils ; 
the amount expended on both being 69,861,000 kroner, of which 83,626,000 
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kroner were granted by the State, the rest being provided locally. The 13 
normal schools (Teachers’ Seminaries) had in 1928-29, 381 students. There 
were in 1927-28, 200 secondary schools — 17 public, 91 communal, and 10 
private entitled to give certificates and 88 private not having this right, with 
respectively 5,144, 16,104, 1,405, and 2, 720 pupils in April, 1928. Most of the 
secondary schools are mixed. Norway has one University, viz. at Oslo 
(founded 1811), attended in 1929 by 3,495 students. There is a technical 
high school at Nidaros (Trondhjem), attended in 1929 by 699 students, one 
agricultural high school in Aas, with 111 students, a Teachers’ Training 
College at Lade with 63 students, a military high school with 20 students, 
a dentist high school with 150 students, and the State academy of arts with 
55 students. There are also several special schools, particularly continuation 
schools for young people between 15 and 18, and industrial, crafts, technical, 
and arts schools for both sexes. 

There are 24 schools for defective children, deaf, blind, feeble-minded 
children with defect of speech, and crippled, also 10 reformatory schools for 
neglected children. The number of children in reformatories in 1927-28 was 
384 boys and 122 girls ; in the schools for defective children in 1928-29, 850 
boys and 816 girls. There are, besides, 6 communal compulsory schools, 
established mainly for children neglecting the ordinary school (89 boys, 28 
girls in 1927-28). 

Norwegian is an independent language side by side with Danish and 
Swedish. As to the written language, there exist two idioms (‘bokmaal’ 
and ‘ landsmaal ’) and both may be officially used. 

Justice and Crime. 

For civil justice Norway is divided into 110 districts, each with an 
inferior court. There are 3 superior courts, having each one chief justice 
and two other justices, and one supreme court for the whole kingdom 
{Hoiesteret), consisting of 1 president and 22 other justices. There is 
a court of mediation (ForliJesraad) in each town and Herred (district), 
consisting of three men chosen by the representatives (see above under Local 
Government)^ before which, as a rule, civil cases must first be brought. 

According to the law of criminal procedure of July 1, 1887, all criminal 
cases (not militai^jOr coming under the Rigsret — the court for impeachments) 
shall be tried either by jury {Lagmandsret)^ or by the lower court. The 
Lagmandsret consists of three judges and 10 jurors. The Kingdom is divided 
into 4 jury districts {LagdSmmer)^ each having its chief judge. Each district 
is divided into circuits, in which courts are held at fixed times. The lower 
courts consists of the judge and 2 assistant judges (not professional) summoned 
for each case, The Lagmandsret takes cognisance of the more serious classes 
of offences, and is also a court of appeal. The lower courts are for the trial 
of other offences as courts of first instance. 

There are three convict prisons ; inmates, June 30, 1930, 495 males and 
8 females. There are 128 local prisons, in which were detained, June 30, 
1930, 738 males and 52 females. 


Panperism. 

The relief of the poor is mostly provided for by local taxation by the 
Communes. The number of persons receiving relief amounted to 111,326 
in 1928. 

Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for five years : — 
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Year ending 

Revenue. 

1 Expenditure 

J une 80 

Total 

Current 

Total 

Current 

1920-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 80 » 
1925-81* 

1,000 kr. 
399,328 
400,736 
389,888 
871,895 
358,131 

1,000 kr. 
362,486 
363,291 
360,777 
832,085 
338,420 

1,000 kr. 
894,946 
397,411 
887,825 
371,895 
358,181 

1,000 kr. 
338,671 
344,695 
841,910 
321,402 
803,448 


1 Estimates 


Budget proposals for the financial year ending June 30, 1931 : — 


Sources of Revenue 

1930-31 

Branches of Expenditure 

1930-31 

Current revenue : 

1,000 kr. 

Ouro'ent expenditure • 

1,000 kr. 

Income and fortune tax . 

77,660 

Civil list, the Storting and 


Customs .... 

107,000 

Cabinet .... 

4,363 

Excise on spirits. 

9,600 

Foreign affairs . 

8,814 


14,000 

Defence .... 

39,214 

,, ,, tobacco 

16,000 

Justice .... 

13,366 

Succession duties 

4,000 

Church, education, arts . 

52,932 

Excise on chocolate and 

Social affairs . 

13,681 

sugar .... 

6,000 

Public health . 

14,047 

I 

Tax on luxuries . 

3,600 

Public Building Enter- 

Judicial fees 

3,655 

prises .... 

18,281 

Other taxes and excises 
Balance of State under- 

55,718 

Agriculture . 

Trade, navigation, in- 

13,099 

takings .... 

17,011 

dustries .... 

12,748 

Miscellaneous . 

21,486 

Finance and customs 
Pensions to public func- 
tionaries 

12,866 

7,388 

Total . 

838,420 

Interest of debt 

82,076 

Miscellaneous . 

16,678 

From State capital . 
Diminution of State capital 

3,961 

Total . 

803,448 

Loans 

15,750 

For increase of State capital . 
Construction of railways . 
Construction of telegraph 
lines .... 

Water-power developments 
Redemption of debt . 

Other capital items . 

12,907 

2,700 

20 

30,873 

8,183 

Total . . . 

19,711 

Total . 

54,688 

Grand Total . 

358,181 

Grand Total . 

858,131 


The public debt of Norway has been incurred for the main part by railway 
undertakings and construction of telegraph lines and water-power develop- 
ments. The following gives the national liabilities for six years ; — 


Tear ending 
June 30 

Total debt 1 

Year ending 
June 30 

Total debt i 


Kroner 


Kroner 

1925 

1,781,625,792 

1928 

1,634,825,256 

1926 

1,610,567,972 

1929 

1,678,807,613 

1927 

1,668,419,932 

1930 

1,666,037,000 


» At the rate of par on foreign loans. 
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Of the total on June 80, 1980, 782,826,000 kr. were foreign debt; 
769,836,000 kr. internal debt. 


Defence, 

The most important fortresses of Norway are Oscarsborg, Tbnsberg, 
Bergen, and Agdenes. (The fortress of Kristiansand is in reserve). The old 
fortresses, Karljohansvaern, Akershus in Oslo, Bergenhus in Bergen, Munk- 
holmen near Trondhjem, and Vardoyhus, are of no importance. 

Army. 

The army of Norway is a national militia. Service is universal and com- 
pulsory, liability commencing at the age of 18, and continuing till the age 
of 55. The men are called out at 21, and for the first 12 years belong to 
the line. Men from 18 to 21 and from 45 to 66 belong to the landstorm, 
which can be called out in a national emergency, and from 33 to 43 to the 
landvaern. The initial training is carried out in recruits’ schools ; it lasts 
for 60 days in the infantry and in the garrison artillery, 62 in the mountain 
artillery, 72 in the engineers, 90 days in the field artillery, and 102 in the 
cavalry. Further, the men have to go through * regimentsamlinger ’ or 
other similar training courses lasting at least 48 days and carried out in two 
periods of 24 days each. These are to be served either in the Ist and 3rd 
or in the 2nd and 4th year of service. The strength of the permanent forces 
in 1930 were 1,090 officers and 3,180 other ranks ; the numbers trained in 
that year were approximately 10,000. 

The Norwegian infantry is armed with the Krag- Jorgensen rifle of 6*6 mm. 
The field artillery has Erhardt Q.F. guns of 7 '6 cm. 

The budget proposal for the army for 1930-31 is 26,669,000 kroner. 

Navy. 


The navy is administered under the Minister of Defence by a Commander- 
in- Chief. The principal vessels are : — 
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1896 

/Harald Haarfagre . .\ 
ITordenskjold . . ./ 

1 

3,900 

7 

8 

2 8in. ; 6 4*7in. . . . 

4,500 

17 

1899 

/Norge \ 

lEidsvold / 

4,200 

6 

8 

2 8in.; 6 6in 

5,200 

17 


None of the above possesses any other than local value. The whole navy 
is designed for coast defence duties. 

There are also 3 destroyers, 3 first-class torpedo boats and 23 others, 9 
submarines and 3 mine-layers. There are now about 36 seaplanes and 20 
other planes. 

The navy numbers about 800 officers, warrant officers and men, on the 
permanent establishment, and 400 to 600 men conscripted annually. All 
seafaring men between the ages of 20 and 44 are enrollea on the lists of the 
active fleet, and are liable to the maritime conscription. The conscripts have 
to go through a training of at least 6 months. 

The budget proposal for naval expenditure, 1930-31, amounted to 
12,222,000 kroner. 
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Frodaotion and Industry. 

1. AORIOtrLTlTRE. 

Norway is a barren and mountainous country. The arable soil is found 
in comparatively narrow strips, gathered in deep and narrow valleys and 
around fjords and lakes. Large continuous tracts fit for cultivation do not 
exist. Of the total area, 72*6 per cent, is unproductive, 24*2 per cent, 
forest, and 3*2 per cent, under cultivation. 

The acreage and products of the principal crops for 8 years were as follows : 


Crops 

Acreage 

Produce (quarters) 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Wheat . 
Barley 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Mixed Corn 
Potatoes . 
Hay . 

24,560 

149,852 

289,784 

23,030 

16,843 

123,840 

1,657,162 

28,876 
148,650 ' 

245,938 
18,344 
16,888 
124,666 
1,661,879 

29,585 

132,097 

238,726 

18,318 

13,668 

114,428 

1,642,225 

78,569 

637,926 

1.316,345 

73,468 

78,990 

24,520,4941 

2,485,5032 

96,988 

591,024 

1,817,908 

60,279 

88,442 

38,642,8521 

2,081,1332 

91,167 
521,837 
1,262,897 
65,208 
68,172 
36,487,2821 
2,847,452 2 


1 Bushels ^ Tons. 


In 1930 the country possessed live-stock as follows: — Horses, 176,898 ; 
cattle, 1,250,672; sheep, 1,688,186; goats, 333,141 ; swine, 338,859. 

II. Forestry. 

The forests are one of the chief natural sources of wealth. The total 
area covered with forests is estimated at 28,966 square miles, of which 70 
percent, is under pine trees. The State forests occupy about 4,100 square 
miles. The value of unwrought or partly wrought timber exported from 
Norway in 1929 and 1928 was respectively 39,639,300 and 38,203,300 
kroner, and of wood pulp and paper 194,122,700 kroner in 1929 and 
187,088,300 kroner in 1928. 

III. Minerals and Metals. 

Pyrites is the most important mineral product for both its sulphur and 
copper content. Iron-ore deposits occur in many places, but there is a 
shortage of coal for smelting. The total value of mineral products in 1929 
was 34,111,000 kroner. 

The production and value of the chief ores, metals and alloys in 1929 are 
shown in the following table ; — 


Ores and Minerals 

Tons 

1,000 

Kroner 

Metals and Alloys 

Tons 

1,000 

Kroner 

Silver ore 

Copper ore 

Iron pyrites . 

Nickel ore 

Iron ore . • 

Zinc ore and lead ore 
Titaniferous ore 
Rutile . 

Magnesite (burnt and 
bricks). 

Molybdenum ore , 

13,922 

28,569 

739,697 

23,478 

746,112 

8,669 

7,923 

43 

1,028 

228 

845 

4,814 

10,556 

463 

10,748 

47 

238 

51 

144 

705 

Silver . 

Copper . 

Nickel . 

Aluminium . 
Ferro-alloys . 

Pig iron 

Zinc, lead and tin . 
Steel 

Other products 

8*8 
2,400 
488 
29,142 
124,636 
19,883 
6,433 
' 8,861 

680 

8,266 

1,204 

44,018 

31,211 

1,866 

3,266 

2,620 

8,607 


1,664,564 

84,111 


- 

96,871 
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IV. Fisheries. 

Fish and fish-products comprised in 1928, 26 '5 per cent, of Norway’s 
total export values. The number of persons in 1928 engaged in cod fishery 
was 77,961; in summer-herring fishery, 30,791; and in mackerel fishery, 
4,962. 

The value of the sea fisheries (based on the prices paid at the fishing places) 
in kroner in 1928 was: Cod, 32,786,437; herring, 26,471,476 ; mackerel, 
2,128,862 ; salmon and sea trout, 1,862,224 ; other fisheries, 17,290,566 ; 
lobsters, 1,036,054 ; total, 81,574,608. 

Other fisheries are the whale, walrus, seal, and shark fisheries, which 
in 1928 produced a total of 74,578,000 kroner. 

Whale-oil production : 378,000 barrels in 1924 ; 616,000 barrels in 1925 ; 
656,000 barrels in 1926 ; 689,000 barrels in 1927 ; 845,800 barrels in 1928 ; 
and 1,210,000 barrels in 1929. 


V. Manufactures. 

Although some coal is produced in Svalbard, the chief source of energy in 
Norway is water power, of which the country possesses an enormous amount, 
which produces motive power for manufacturing industry. There was em- 
ployed in the manufacturing industry in 1928 1,499,562 H.P., of which 
469,614 H.P. are used in the chemical and electro-chemical industry, 
343,890 H.P. in the electro-metallurgical industry, and 301,872 H.P. in the 
paper and pulp industry. The principal products of the electro- chemical 
and the electro-metallurgical industry are calcium nitrate, ammonium nitrate, 
sodium nitrate, calcium carbide, ferro-alloys, aluminium and zinc. 

The numbers of establishments and workers, and the gross value of 
production, etc., in the principal industries in 1928 were as follows: — 



Estab- 

Number of 

Hours 

Gross 
value of 

Industries 

llsh- 
ments ^ 

Salaried 

Staff 

Workers 

of 

Work 

(1,000’s) 

produc- 
tion (1,000 
kroner) 

Mining (including electro-metall urgy) 

44 

782 

7,482 

17,369 

108,171 

Quarries and ceramics 

287 

564 

6,872 

14,654 

41,465 

Machinery and metal work. 

619 

8,338 

23,087 

63,125 

204.639 

Chemicals 

67 

792 

3,953 

8,865 

90,605 

Oils, soaps, etc 

Electricity and gas works . 

176 

484 

1,945 

4,786 

96,460 

16 

253 

707 

1,592 

9,852 

Wood 

460 

828 

9,606 

21,102 

114,359 

Paper and pulp 

Leather and rubber .... 

180 

1,201 

15,060 

35,900 

256,154 

67 

244 

1,868 

4,244 

29,561 

Textiles 

174 

992 

9,377 

19,272 

92,863 

Clothing, etc 

204 

1,071 

8,093 

17,170 

77,511 

Food products 

531 

2,680 

14,613 

29,179 

396,995 

Printing 

238 

409 

4,645 

10,644 

41,439 

Total 

2,951 

13,588 

107,223 

237,901 

1,668,074 


1 Employing 5 workers or more. Average number employed in the year. 


Commerce. 

Total imports and exports in five years • 
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- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports (foreign) 
Exports (Norwegian) . 

„ (foreign) 

Kroner 
1,093,162,000 , 
798,901,000 
13,005,000 

Kroner 

976.584.000 

675.605.000 
9,133,000 

Kroner 

1,028,361,000 

670,829,0001 

12,720,000 

Kroner 

1,072,688,000 

742,687,000 

9,369,000 

Kroner 

1,067,100,000 

688,700,000* 


‘ Total exports. 

Trade with different countries in 1928 and 1929, including indirect as well 
as direct trade, but not direct transit goods, was as follows ; — 


Country 


Sweden .... 
Denmark, Iceland, and Faeroe 
Russia . 

Germany 
Switzerland 
Netherlands. 

Belgium 

Great Britain and Ireland 
France . 

Portugal A Madeira 
Spam . 

Italy . 

Poland and Danzig 
Czechoslovakia . 

Finland 

India ... 

Canada and Newfoundland 
United States of America 
Argentina . 

Australia and New Zealand 
Total (including all items) . 


1928 

Imports I Exports 


Kroner 
86,631,400 

81.950.800 

4.681.100 
216,871,400 

4,874,800 
61,414,200 

38.736.000 
198,018,900 

26,103,600 

5.949.000 

16.827.800 

9.644.100 
14,545,700 

7.982.000 

1.183.100 

11.181.800 

31.427.000 
121,245,000 

32,830,100 
506,700 

1,023,360,000' 083,049,188 j 1,072, 638, 700| 752,040,262 


Kroner 

87,161,641 

82,034,200 

12,379,246 

92.602.887 
1,059,018 

15,918,063 

29,298,637 

180,478,030 

29,865,834 

12,194,547 

11,680,993 

16,836,940 

4,188,852 

1,533,684 

4,691,901 

10.196.888 
4,851,578 

65,474,708 

10,879,852 

14,830,089 


1929 


Imports I Exports 


Kroner 

96.961.100 

70.448.400 
7,055,100 

201,377,200 

6.577.600 
48,845,700 

34.688.600 
227,532,000 

21,165,300 

6.843.800 

18.272.600 
13,439,900 

19.276.400 

8.866.600 

1.483.800 

12.282.600 
19,323,600 

112,291,900 

35.123.100 
868,600 


Kroner 

41,736,960 

88,335,436 

17,903,725 

97.946,432 

645,855 

18,657,709 

81,731,005 

203,074,420 

38,087,288 

14,681,592 

13,149,057 

18,388,792 

10,600,778 

1,627,843 

4,400,901 

11,775,775 

4,247,413 

73,576,499 

9,613,816 

12,684,183 


The total amount of the import duties collected in 1929 was 111*2 million 
kroner. The value of imports subject to duty in 1928 and 1929 was re- 
spectively 649,191,200 and 624,431,400 kroner, and of duty-free 474,169,700 
and 648,206,700 kroner. 

Values of imports and exports, divided into classes, for 1929 



1929 


1929 

Glasses of Goods 

Imports 

Exports 

Classes of Goods 

Imports 

Exports 


of Foreign 

Norwegian 


of Foreign 

Norwegian 


Goods 

Goods 


Goods 

Goods 


Kroner 

Kroner 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Animals, living , 

1,870,800 

1,912,203 

Hair, skins, Ac. . 

32,589,700 

17,672,098 

Animal produce 



Tallow, oils, tar, 



(malty food) . 

22,168,900 

109,397.237 

4(C. . 

87,781,200 

61,199,806 

Breadstuffs . 

91,365,500 

496,852 

Timber A wooden 



Groceries . 

66,189,400 

881,884 

goods 

83,441,200 

42,410,090 

Fruits, plants, Ac. 

41,29 i, 500 

689,195 

Dyestuffs . 

7,674,200 

1,264,372 

Spirits, Ac, . 

12,588,200 

259,486 

Feeding stuffs ; 



Spinning materi- 



different vege- 



als, yam, rope. 



table produce . 

80,029,100 

20,248,918 

Ac. . . 

45,114,000 

•4,169,878 

Wood-pulp, paper 



Textile manufac- 



and paper manu- 



tures Ac. 

124,102,200 

2,022,687 

factures . 

9,789,000 

194,122,654 
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1929 


1929 

Classes of Goods 

Imports 
of Foreign 
Goods 

Exports 

Norwegian 

Goods 

Classes of Goods 

Imports 
of Foreign 
Goods 

Exports 

Norwegian 

Goods 

Minerals, un- 

wrought . 
Minerals, manu- 
factured . 
Metals, nn- 

wrought or 

partly wrought 
Metals, manu- 
factured . 

Kroner 

115,256,800 

33,343,800 

37,210,100 
60,603,600 ! 

Kroner 

40,637,510 

64,494,588 

90,652,080 

6,710,542 ; 

Vesselff, carriages, 
machinery, ac. 

Total . 

Re-exports . j 

Kioner 

220,215,900 

Kroner 

23,986,286 

1,072,638,100 

742,687,161 

9,859,101 

Grand Total . 


762,046,262 


The principal articles of import from Norway to the United Kingdom 
in 1929 were, according to the Board of Trade returns : Planed wood, 
924,395/. ; soft wood, 621,982/. ; fish, 2,345,206/. ; and paper, 797,668/. 
The principal exports from United Kingdom to Norway were; Machinery, 
342,322/. ; coal, 1,025,604/. ; cotton piece goods, 597,880/. ; iron and steel 
and manufactures, 912,066/. 

Total trade between Norway and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

Imports from Norway to U.K. 
Exports to Norway from U.K. 

£ 

12,163,312 

6,916,824 

£ 

12,923,453 

7,456,193 

£ 

12,012,691 

7,927,686 

i 

£ 

14,149,096 

9,858,202 

£ 

11,976,165 

12,932,588 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The total registered Norwegian mercantile marine on January 1, 1930, was 
as follows ; — Sailing : 181 vessels, 12,543 net tons ; steam and motor ; 
3,592 vessels, 1,993,521 net tons; total: 3,773 vessels, 2,006,064 net 
tons. 

The gross earnings of the Norwegian mercantile marine engaged in 
foreign traflSc in 1929 amounted to 432 million kroner. 

The vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries in 1929 were 
as follows : — 


1929 

1 With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No, 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. ; 

Net 

Tonnage 

Entered 

Norwegian .... 

Foreign 

8,717 

2,961 

2,712,785 

1,490,575 

1,153 

1,816 

976,885 

2,672,321 

4,870 

4,777 

3,689,620 

4,062,896 

Total entered 

6,678 

4,203,360 

2,969 

8,549,156 

9,647 j 

7,752,516 

Cleared 

Norwegian 

Foreign 

1 

4,012 

3,316 

8,048,776 

8,870,477 

795 

1,466 

614,122 

718,554 

4,807 

4,782 

3,662,898 

4,089,081 

Total cleared 

7,828 

6,419,263 

2,261 

1,332,670 j 

9,689 

7,761,929 


It P 
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Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries in 1929 at the 
following ports : — 


1929 j 

Number 

Net 

Tonnage 

1929 

Number 

iset 

Tonnage 

Oslo 

Entered . 

2,262 

2,041,068 

1,708,961 

Nidaros 

Entered . 

832 

283,520 

Cleared . 

1,655 

Cleared . 

356 

312,004 

Bergen 

Entered . 

1 

865 

728,378 

Fredrikstad 

Entered . 

643 

178,971 

Cleared . 

730 

571,280 

Cleared . 

723 

275,286 


Internal Communications. 

The length of State Railways on June 30, 1929, was 2,154 miles; 
of private companies 229 miles; total 2,383 miles. 1,703 miles have a 
gauge of 4ft. 8 Jin. ; 612 miles, 3ft. 6m.; 16 miles, 3ft. 3Jin. ; 62 miles, 
2ft 5 Jin. Total receipts year ending June 30, 1929 : State railways, 

77,887,000 kroner ; companies, 3,822,000 kroner. Total expenses : State 
railways, 76,833,000 kroner ; companies, 3,200,000 kroner. Goods carried : 
State railways, 9,334,693 tons (of 1,000 kilogs.) ; companies, 653,336. 
Passengers carried: State railways, 17,763,377; companies, 359,776. The 
State railways have been constructed partly by subscription in the districts 
interested and partly at the expense of Government. On 76 miles of State 
and 26 miles of private railways electric power is installed. 

The following are the postal statistics : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Letters ^ . 

111,259,000 

106,028,000 

105,862,000 

108,677,000 

109,813,000 

Post-cards . 

11,482,000 

11,634,000 

11,561,000 

10,470,000 

10,580,000 

Letters with dcclarn- 
tion of value , 

6,065,000 

4,492,000 

4,151,000 

3,994,000 

3,835,000 

Registered letters 

4,478,000 

4,358,000 

4,183,000 

4,258,000 

4,350,000 

Journals 

172,200,000 

166,351,000 ! 

164,271,000 

156,079,000 

155,128,000 

Other printed matter 
and samples 

22,413,000 

22,740,000 

22,976 000 

25,062,000 

25,474,000 

Parcels .... 

3,534,000 

3,648,000 

8,364,000 

8,221,000 

8,128,000 

Other .... 

15,140,000 

5,039,000 

5,187,000 

5,280,000 

5,612,000 


‘ Included registered letters. 


Length of telegraph and inter-urban telephone lines and wires, June 30, 
1929: 35,667 miles of line, 549,088 miles of wires. (State, 22,369 and 
406,507 miles respectively. ) Number of paid messages on the State lines, 
4,471,000. Number of telephone conversations on trunk lines, 13,661,500. 
State telegraph offices, 2,556 ; receipts, 32,398,000 kroner ; expenses, 

21.436.000 kroner. 

The Government possesses 18 wireless telegraph stations in Norway of 
which one is at Svalbard. 

Currency, Credit and Banking'. 

On June 30, 1929, the nominal value of the coin minted was : Gold coin, 

22.640.000 kroner; silver coin, 9,780,000 kroner; nickel coin, 27,393,000 
kroner; bronze and iron coin, 2,688,000 kroner ; total, 62,601,000 kroner. 

There is no Government paper money. 

The * Noiges Bank ' is a joint-stock bank, of which, however, a considerable 
part is owned by the State. The bank is, besides, governed by laws enacted 
by the State, and its directors are elected by the Storting except the presi- 
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dent and vice-president of the head office, who are nominated by the King. 
It is the only bank in Norway that is authorised to issue bank notes for 
circulation. The balance-sheets of the bank for 1929 show the following 
figures* — Assets at the end of the year — bullion, 146,654,000 kroner ; out- 
standing capital, 236,958,000 kroner, other assets, 93,611,000 kroner; 
total, 477,223,000 kroner. Liabilities — capital and surplus, 54,230,000 
kroner; notes in circulation, 317,720,000 kroner (the issue of notes 
allowed was 396,654,000 kroner); deposits, 89,720,000 kroner; other 
liabilities, 15,563,000 kroner, net income 8,266,000 kroner; dividends 
payable for the year. 2,800,000 kroner, 8 per cent. 

The ‘Kongeriget Norges Hypothekbank' was established in 1852 by the 
State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage. The capital of the bank 
IS mostly furnished by the State, and amounted to 63,000,000 kroner in 1929, 
and of reserve 4,800,000 kroner. At the end of 1929 the total amount of 
bonds issued was 451,954,000 kroner. The loans on mortgage amounted to 

458.394.000 kroner. 

The Norwegian ‘ Arbeiderbruk og Boligbank’ was established in 1903 
by the State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage from labourers 
and small proprietors. The capital of the bank is furnished by the State, 
and amounted to 7,200,000 kroner in 1929. On June 30, 1929, the total 
amount of bonds issued was 30,194,000 kroner. The loans on mortgage 
amounted to 28,866,000 kroner. This bank is in liquidation, its business is 
little by little being taken over by the * Norske Stats Smaabruk og Bolig- 
bank,’ which was established in 1917. Its capital amounted to 23,000,000 
kroner in 1929 ; on June 30, 1929, the total amount of bonds issued was 

114.756.000 kroner. The loans on mortgage amounted to 180,021,000 
kroner. 

Further, several private credit associations areauthorised to meet the demand 
for loans on mortgage. In 1929, there were 5 such associations in operation. 
The total amount of bonds issued by these credit associations at the end of 
1929 was 74,039,000 kroner, and the total amount of loans on mortgage was 

73.183.000 kroner. 

In the year 1922, Den Norske Stats Fisherbank (established by law 1919) 
started with the purpose of making loans to fishermen for fishing vessels and 
fishing outfits, etc. The capital of the bank is furnished by the State and 
amounted to 6,500,000 kroner in 1929. On June 30, 1929, the total amount 
of bonds issued was 10,560,000 kroner, and the total amount of loans was 

7.426.000 kroner. 

In the year 1926, the Norges Kommunalbank was established by law for 
the purpose of making loans to communities. The bank began its operations 
on September 1, 1927. On Dec. 31, 1929, the capital of the bank was 

26.848.000 kroner, of which 23,000,000 were furnished by the State. The 
total amount of bonds issued was 77,500,000 kroner, and the total amount 
of loans was 73,892,000 kroner. 

At the end of 1929, there were 151 private joint-stock banks reported, 
of which, however, 2 were under administration by the State and 37 in 
liquidation. The severe deflation period of 1921-^3 caused several joint-stock 
banks to suspend their payments. In 1923, therefore, a new law was passed 
whereby banks in difficulties could continue their operations under administra- 
tion by the State. The total amount of capital and funds possessed by joint- 
stock Wks was 287,300,000 kroner (capital 202,800,000, funds 85,000,000), 
of which 269,700,000 kroner belonged to banks in free operation. Deposits 
amounted to 1,596,100,000 kroner, of which 128,900,000 kroner were 
deposits on demand, and 1,467,200.000 kroner deposits on time ; 1,018,500,000 
kroner of the total amount of deposits were deposited at banks in free operation. 
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The number of savings-banks at the end of 1928 was 624, of which 5 
smaller banks were under administration by the State and 11 in liquidation. 
The total amount of the funds of the savings-banks amounted to 179,256,000 
kroner, and total deposits 2,352,000,000 kroner, of which 20,724,000 kroner 
were on demand, and 2,331,200,000 kroner on time. The number of 
depositors was 2,061,400. 

As from January 1, 1925, all private joint-stock banks must be chartered 
by royal licence. Their operations are regulated, to a considerable extent, 
by the law, and controlled by the Ministry of Finance. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.' 

By a treaty signed October 16, 1875, Norway adopted the same monetary 
system as Sweden and Denmark. The Norwegian krone, of 100 ore, is of 
the value of Is. \^d. at par, or about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. The 
gold 20-kroner piece weighs 8*960572 grammes, *900 fine containing 8*0645 
grammes of fine gold. The standard of value is gold. National Bank notes 
or 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 kroner are legal means of payment, and 
the Bank is ordinarily bound to exchange them for gold on presentation. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 


SPITSBERGEN, BEAR ISLAND, AND ADJACENT ISLANDS 
(SVALBARD). 

An archipelago situated between 10° and 35° longitude east of Greenwich 
and between 74® and 81® latitude north. The distance from Norway to Bear 
Island is 240 miles, and to Spitsbergen (South Cape) 360 miles. 

It is claimed that in all probability the archipelago was discovered by 
Norwegians in 1194 and re-discovered by the Dutch navigator Barents in 
1596. The English explorer Henry Hudson visited Spitsbergen in 1607. 
In the 17th century a very lucrative whale-hunting was started and for 
some time there were Dutch, British, and Norwegian claims to sovereignty 
and quarrels about the hunting-places. But when in the 18th century the 
whale-hunting ended, the question of the sovereignty of Spitsbergen lost its 
actuality, and it was not until the beginning of this century that the question 
was again raised, owing to the discovery and exploitation of rich coalfields. 
It was settled by a Treaty, signed on February 9, 1920, at Paris, in which 
Norway’s sovereignty over the Archipelago was recognised. On August 
14, 1925, the Archipelago was officially taken possession of by Norway. 

Total area about 25,000 square miles. The chief islands are West 
Spitsbergen or Mainland, North East Land (about half the former). Prince 
Charles Foreland, Edge Island, Barents Land, King Karl’s Land, Hope Island, 
and Bear Island. The climate is essentially arctic, tempered by the Gulf 
Stream. 

Coal is the principal product. There are six mining camps inhabited all 
the year round. The largest is Longyearbyen in Advent Bay with 1,282 
inhabitants on December 31, 1923. In 1929, 239,704 tons of coal were 
exported. 

JAN MAYEN ISLAND. 

This is a bleak and desolate island between Greenland and Northern 
Norway, and about 300 miles north of Iceland. It is 34 miles long and its 
greatest breadth is 9 miles. It is of volcanic origin and is mountainous, 
Beerenberg in the north reaching a height of 8,350 ft. It is uninhabited, 
but is occasionally visited by seal hunters, whalers, and fishermen. In 1921 
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the Norwegian Meteorological Institute established a weather forecast station 
there, and the decision of the Norwegian Government to annex the island 
was largely due to this action. 

The island was discovered by Henry Hudson in 1607, and it was first 
named Hudson’s Tutches (Touches). It was again and again rediscovered 
and renamed. Its present name was taken from that of a Dutch navigator 
of the early 17th century, whose claim to have visited the island cannot be 
substantiated. For the period of a year (1882-83) an Austrian station for 
scientific observations was maintained there. On May 8, 1929, Jan Mayen 
Island was officially proclaimed as incorporated in the Norwegian State, and 
at the same time the manager of the meteorological station on the island was 
invested with magisterial authority. The final relation to Norway was 
settled by law of February 27, 1930. Norwegian sovereignty over the island 
has been officially recognised by the British Government. 

BOUVET ISLAND. 

This uninhabited island in the Southern Atlantic was discovered in 1739 
by a Frenchman, Pierre Bouvet, but no flag was hoisted till, in 1825, Captain 
Norris raised the Union Jack. A neighbouring island, Thompson Island, 
has been reported but its existence is seiiously doubted. In 1928 a diplo- 
matic dispute arose between Great Britain as to the claim to Bouvet, 
particularly in connection with the occupation since December 1927, by a 
Norwegian whaling expedition, and the Norwegian decision to erect a wire- 
less station on the island, and Great Britain decided in November 1928 to 
waive its claim. By law of February 27, 1930, it is stated that Bouvet 
Island belongs to Norway as a dependency. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Norway in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister in London. — P. Benjamin Vogt. (Appointed May 7, 
1910.) 

Counsellor. — Daniel Steen. 

Secretary. — E. S. Meier. 

Agricultural Adviser — Albert Riple. 

Consul General. — G. K. Conradi. 

2. Of Great Britain in Norway, 

Envoy and Minister. — Charles John FitzRoy Rhys Wingfield, C.M.G., 
(Appointed August 23, 1929.) 

Third Secretary . — K. K. Johnstone, 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. J. H. Marshall-Cornwall, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 

Naval Attache . — Commander M. A. Hawes, 

Air Attache. — Group Captain E. L. Gossage, D.S.O., M.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — C. L. Paus, C.B.E. 

Acting Consul at Oslo. — C. L. Paus, C.B.E. 

There are consular representatives at Bergen, Skien, Stavanger, Tromso, 
Nidaros, Larvik, and other places. 

Beferences concerning Norway. 

1. Official Pcblioations. 

Statistisk Aarbok for Kongeriket Norge. (Statistical Annua) of Norway.) 

Publications of the State Departments. 

Norges Statskalender for Aaret 19S0. Bfter offentlig Foranstaltning redigert av 
0. Lampe. Oslo, 19S0. 

Kongeriket Norges civile, geistlige, rettslige og militaere Inndeling. Utgitt av det 
Statistiske Centralbyrd. Oslo, 1928. 
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Statistiske Meddelelser, Utgitt av det Statistiske Centrall>yr&. Oslo, 1882-1980. 
Norges Land og Folk. I. Smaalenenea Amt II. Akerahus Amt. 111. Kristiania. 
IV. Hedemarkens Amt. V. Knstiana Amt. VI. Buskenids Amt. VII. Jarlsberg og 
Larviks Amt. VIII Bratsberg Amt. IX. Nedenea Amt. X. Lister og Mandal Amt. 
XI. Stavanger Amt. XII. Sondre Bergenhua Amt. XIII. Bergens by. XIV. Nordre 
Bergenhua Amt. XV. Romsdals Amt. XVI. Sdndre Trondhjema Amt. XVII. Norder 
Trondhjems Amt. XVIII. Nordlanda Amt. XIX. Tromso Amt. XX. Finmarkena Amt. 
Kristiania, 1885-1916. 

Reports on Norway, Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Unionens Oplosning, 1905. Officielle Aktstykker. By J. V. Heiberg. Kristiania, 1906. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Aschthouq (T. H ), Norges nuvaerende statsforfatning. 8 parts. Kristiania, 1891-98 
’s Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 10th ed. London, 1912. 

Bam (R. N ), Scandinavia. A Political History of Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
(1615-1900). Cambridge, 1905 

Beckett (S. J.), Norway and its Treasures. London, 1914. — The Fjords and Folk of 
Norway. London, 1915. 

Basse (E.),Norwegens Volkswirtschaft vom Ausgang der Hansaperiode bi.s zur Gegenwart. 
Jena, 191(5. 

Boyesen (H. H.) Norway. [In ‘Story of the Nations.'] London, 1900. 

Braekstad (H. L.), The Constitution of the Kingdom of Norway. London, 1905. 
Gousange (J. de), La Scandinavia. Paris, 1914. 

Drachman (Povl). The Industrial Development and Commercial Policies of the 
three Scandinavian Countries. Oxford, 1915. 

Ojerset (Knut), History of the Norwegian People. 2 Vols. London aiid'New York, 
1916. 

0.), The Norway Year Book. (No. 1, 1924.) Kristiania— Thin gsjseen In 
Norway. London, 1926. Norway. London, 1929, 

Hardy (G. Gathonie), Norway (the Modem World Series). London,' 1925 
Kelhau (W.), Norge og verdenskrigen. Oslo, 1927. 

KUdal (Arne), The Norway Year Book. Oslo, 1931. 

LacombU (L ), Norwegen zljn handel nijverheid en verkeer. Rotterdam, 1917. 

Leach (H. Q ), Scandinavia of the Scandinavians. London, 1915. 

'Miethe (A.), Das Alferlaud im Bismeer, Berlin, 1926. 

Murray's Handbook for Norway 9th ed London, 1904. 

Nansen (F.), Norway and the Union with Sweden. Also (separately) Supplementary 
Chapter. London, 1905. 

New Handbook to Norway. With Map of Norway; Street Plans of Oslo, Bergen, 
Stavanger and Trondhjeni, and Six District Maps London, 1928 n.r 

Nissen (P.), ‘ Faedrelandet.’ Kristiania, 1914 — (Ekonomisk-geografisk » atlas over 
Norge. Knstiania, 1921. 

Norge i det Nittende Aarhundrede. Tekat og Billeder af Norske Forfattere og 
Kunstnere. Knstiania. 1900. New Edition ; ‘ Norge, 1914-15. Kristiania, 1914-15. 
Norges Historle Fremstillet for det Norske Folk. Kristiania, 1908-1916. 

0verland (O. A.), Illustreret Norges Histone. Kristiania, 1885-95. 

Beusch Norges Geografi. I. Naturen og Folket. Chiistiania, 1915. 

Bars (J. E. W,), Udsigtover den norske Historie. 4 vols. Christiania, 1905.— Norges 
Historic. Christiania, 1899. 

Sehe/er (Chr.), Lea Etats Scandinaves de 1815 A 1847 ; de 1848 4 1870 ; de 1870 k nos 
Jours. Vols. X., XL, and XII. of Histoire G6n6rale. Paris, 1898-99 
Spender (A. E.), Two Winters in Norway. London, 1902. 

Steffens (H. K.), Den norske Centraladministrations historie, 1814-1914. Kristiania, 

1914. 

Wood (C. W ), Norwegian Byways. London, 1903 

3. Spitsbergen. 

Conway (Sir Martin), No Man’s Land : A History of Spitsbergen. Cambridge, 1906. 
Frazer (R. A.), and Rdf (E. R.), “Central Spitsbergen and North-Bast Land” in the 
Geographical Journal for September 1924. 

Gordon (Seton), Amid Snowy Wastes. London, 1922. 

Holmsen (G.), Spitsbergens Natur og Historie. Christiana, 1919. 

Holtedahl (Olaf), Notes on the Geology of North-western Spitsbergen. Oslo, 1926. 
Isaehsen (G ), Expedition Isachsen au Spitsberg (with maps). Christiana, 1910. 
Nan*«n(Fridtiof), Enferd til Spitsbergen. Kristiania, 1920.— Spitsbergen. Leipzig, 1921 
Budmose Brown (R. M.), Spitsbergen An Account of Exploration, Hunting, the 
Mineral Riches and Future Potentialities of an Arctic Archipelago. London, 1920. 

Wiederi?. C.), The Dutch Discovery and Mappery of Spitsbergen. Amsterdam, 1919. 
Wordie (J. M.), “Present-day Conditions in Spitsbergen,” in Geographical Journal, 
July, 1921. 
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PANAMA. 

(Republica de Panama.) 

Oovernnient. — Panama, formerly a department of the Republic of 
Colombia, asserted its independence on November 3, 1903, and the de facto 
Government was on November 18 recognised by the Government of the 
United States, and soon afterwards by the other Powers. In 1914 Colombia, 
in the Treaty of Bogota entered into with the United States, agreed to 
recognise the independence of Panama. This Treaty was ratified by the 
United States and Colombia in 1921. On May 8, 1924, a Protocol was 
signed at Washington by the Panama and Colombian Plenipotentiaries by 
which diplomatic relations between the two countries were established. 

The Constitution, adopted February 13, 1904, and amended in 1918 and 
again in 1928, provides for a Chamber of Deputies of 46 members elected 
for four years (one for every 15,000 inhabitants), which meets biennially on 
September 1, and for a President of the Republic, elected by direct vote for 
4 years, and not eligible for the succeeding term. 

President of the Republic, — Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. Assumed office, 
January 15, 1931, after a revolution which overthrew the Government of 
President Aro&emena. 

There are three Vice-Presidents, chosen by the National Assembly, and 
a Cabinet of five Ministers. 

A treaty for the demarcation of the boundary line between Panama and 
Costa Rica was signed on behalf of the respective Governments in 1910, and 
ratified by the congresses of both countries. By this treaty the question of 
what is the true boundary lino was submitted to the arbitration of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, who gave his decision in 
1914. Panama, however, refused to accept the aw'ard. The United States 
Government insisted upon the acceptance of the White Award, with the 
result that in September, 1921, the disputed region was occupied by Costa 
Rica. Panama, however, protested against the decision, and refused to 
recognise the occi>pation, as a result of which diplomatic relations between 
the two countries were broken off in 1921. On October 1, 1928, at the 
initiation of the Chilian Government, diplomatic relations between the two 
countries were resumed. The boundary dispute will probably be settled 
directly by negotiation. 

Area and Population. — Extreme length is about 480 miles ; breadth 
between 37 and 110 miles ; coast line, 477 miles on the Atlantic and 767 on 
the Pacific ; total area is 32, 380 square miles ; population according to 
the census of 1930 (excluding the Canal Zone), 467,459, of whom 62,000 
were white, 86,000 Negroes, 33,500 Indians, 8,000 Orientals and 268,000 
mestizos or mixed.* There are approximately 40,000 British subjects in the 
Republic, chiefly coloured, from the West Indies. There are 9 provinces with 
populations (1930) as follows (the capitals in brackets) Bocas del 
Toro (Bocas del Toro), 15,851 ; Cocle (Penonomd), 48,244 ; Colon (Coldn), 
57,161 ; Chiriquf (David), 76,918 ; Los Santos (LasTablas), 41,218 ; Panama 
(Panama City), 114,103 ; and Veragiias (Santiago), 69,643 ; Herrera (Chitr4), 
31,080 ; Darien (La Palma), 13,891. The capital, Panama City, founded in 1618, 
on the Pacific coast, had (1930) about 60,000 inhabitants, and Coldn on the 
Atlantic coast (1930), 31,940. Smaller ports on the Pacific are Agnadulce, 
Pedregal, Montijo, Puerto Mntis, and Puerto Armuelles ; on the Atlantic, 
Bocas del Toro, PortobeUo, and Mandinga. 
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Keligion* — The religion of the country is Catholicism, but other de- 
nominations are represented and have a fair following. In the Canal Zone 
Protestantism chiefly prevails. 

Education. — Elementary education is obligatory for all children from 
7 to 16 years of age. The Government maintains 698 primary schools through- 
out the nine provinces and 57,592 children (excluding children enrolled in 
the Canal Zone public schools) received free instruction in 1929-30 from 1,688 
teachers. Only 66 primary schools are in cities ; the remaining 533 are in 
rural districts. The co*educational system has been adopted in all the 
schools of the Republic. Panama has a University (Institute Nacional), 
with 626 students in 1930, a normal school for girls (576), and a school of 
arts and crafts or trades for boys from 14 years of age. Secondary, 
vocational and normal schools enrolled 2,176 students in 1929-30. In 
addition there are about 71 private institutions. Panama City is to be 
the site of the Bolivarian University, the formation of which was agreed 
upon in June 22, 1926, as an expression of Pan-American solidarity; it 
is to be supported by contributions from Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, 
Peru, and others. 

Justice. — The laws were codified and promulgated in 1917 and 1918. 
These codes — civil, penal, commercial, judicial, administrative, fiscal, and 
mining — are designed to meet modern conditions, and replace the old 
Colombian laws formerly ia use. The death penalty has been abolished. 
The Supreme Court consists of 6 justices appointed for 10 years. 

Finance. — All the revenue collected on importations into the Republic 
belongs to the Panama Government, but the United States reserve the right 
to import supplies of all descriptions required for canal construction and for 
the use of their employees free of all taxes. 

Expenditures and revenues are on a biennial basis, for two years ending 
June 30. For recent years they were as follows (1/. = 4*86 balboas or 
dollars) ; — 

— I 1928-25 1925-27 I 1927-29 « I 1^29-31 • 1931-33* 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Revenue . . . 3,390,000i 3,847,730 3,292,120 3 504,606 4,024,406 

Expenditure . . 8,292,000 3,702,b00‘ 8,892 200 3,504,506 4,024,406 

1 Including 3 loans totalling 9,200,000 dollars. Budget figures. 

The revenue includes an annual subsidy of 250,000 dollars from the 
United States so long as the latter maintains and operates the canal. 

The Public Debt at the end of 1928 amounted to 18,686,055 dollars. 
The foreign debt consists of bonds to the value of 16,293,000 dollars issued 
in the United States for railway, road construction, and public works. 
The internal debt amounted to 2,393,055 dollars. Debt service in 1929-31 
took 4,126,174 dollars. 

The Republic has no army or navy to support. The National Police 
Force numbers 60 officers and 630 men. 

Praduction. — ^The soil of Panama is of great fertility. Of the whole 
area about five-eighths are unoccupied, and of the remainder only a small 
part is properly cultivated. Immigration of European settlers is encouraged, 
but, owing to the nature of the climate, this is not recommended. The most 
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important product is bananas, the exports of which, chiefly to the United 
States, account for two-thirds of total exports. Other products are cocoa, 
coconuts, and ivory nuts. Caoutchouc (about 130 tons annually) is collected 
by the Indians of the Cordillera, or is obtained from trees planted by Europeans 
near the coast. 003*06 (about 600,000 bushes) is grown in the province of 
Chiriqui, near the Costa Rican frontier. In the province of Code (Atlantic 
coast) there is one large agricultural undertaking, begun in 1894 with 
German capital. Here about 75,000 cocoa trees, 50,000 coffee bushes, and 

26. 000 caoutchouc trees have been planted and are now beginning to yield 
returns. Other products of the soil of Panama are mahogany and other 
woods, copaiba, sarsaparilla and ipecacuanha. The country has great 
timber resources. Sugar (89,000 bags of 100 lbs. each produced in 1928- 
29) and tobacco growing are assuming importance. Cattle rearing (about 

350.000 head in 1930) is carried on successfully, and hides form an im- 
portant article of export. 

Pearl fishing is carried on at the Pearl Islands in the Gulf of Panama. 
Turtle-shell is also exported to a considerable amount. 

The country is believed to have considerable mineral resources ; an English 
company, with a concession now covering 6,500 square miles, is prospecting 
for them, principally for gold, manganese, aluminium, coal, iron and 
asbestos. Output of gold, 1929, about 600 dollars. 


Commerce, Shipping, CommunicationB.— The imports and exports 
(excluding the Canal Zone) for 6 years are shown as follows (U. = 4‘86 
balboas or dollars) : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 


& 

£ 



£ 

£ 

1924 

2,833,129 

618,930 

1927 i 

2,903,200 

781,000 

1926 

3,011,639 

730,742 ; 

1928 

3 829,640 

846,300 

1926 ' 

2,857,600 

707,600 

1929 ! 

3;786,008 

852,572 


Of the total imports in 1929, 68*2 per cent, came from the United States 
(exclusive of canal materials) and 8 '4 per cent, from Great Britain. The 
principal exports in 1929 were bananas (2,941,000 dollars), cacao (471,000 
dollars), coconuts (304,000 dollars),* hides, mother of pearl, ivory, nuts, 
gum, and tortoise shell. 

Total trade between Panama and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years ; — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Panama to U.K. 

Exports to Panama from U.R. 

£ 

119,298 

371,185 

i 

£ 

66,831 

402,665 

£ 

66,814 

412,100 

£ 

41,924 

431,959 

£ 

39,903 

614,314 


The Isthmus on both sides is in communication with European and American 
countries by several lines of steamers. All the maritime traflEic (international 
commerce) for Col6n and Panama now runs through the Canal Zone ports of 
Cristobal and Balboa ; Bocas del Toro remains for the provincial trade. The 
Government (1930) appointed a commission to study the possibility of 
establishing free commercial zones, making Panama a general distribution 
centre for pan- American trade. The port of Puerto Armuelles, opened in 

p p 2 
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1928, provides an outlet for bananas from plantations in the neighbour- 
hood. Shipping under Panamanian registry totalled (1928) 60 vessels of 
about 50,000 net tons. 

The Panama Railroad, which connects Panama City on the Pacific with 
Colon on the Atlantic, is the principal railway in the country. It is 47 ’61 
miles long and, with the exception of the termini at Panama and Colon, 
passes through Canal Zone territory. As there is no road across the Isthmus, 
and as most vessels unload their cargo at Cristobal (Col6n), the greater 
portion of the merchandise destined for Panama City is brought by the 
Panama Railroad. In the Province of Chiriqiii there is a narrow gauge 
railway, 32 miles long, connecting the port of Pedregal with Boqiiete, and 
passing through David, the capital. Between David and Concepcion there 
is a line 18 miles long, which has now been extended to the Port of Puerto 
Armuelles. 

A cential highway system from the capital, Panama City, west to the 
Costa Rican frontier is under construction, and it is expected that by 1931 
Panama City will be joined by road to David, the capital of the Province 
of Chiriqui. Road building is handicapped by the extraordinary number of 
bridges required by the contour of the country. 

Commercial aviation rapidly developed in Panama during 1929. Daily 
air service, in both directions, connects Coldn and Panama, while air 
mail and passenger services exist between the Isthmus and countries^of 
South, Central and North America. • < 

There are telegraph cables from Panama to North American and South 
American ports, and from Col6n to the United States and Europe. There are 
96 post-offices, 33 telegraph offices, and seven radio stations, six of which 
are operated by the Navy Department^of the United States. 

Money and Credit.— The]monetary unit is the gold Balboa weighing 
1*672 gramme *900 fine, to which the United States gold dollar is legally 
equivalent. But it is not actually coined. Silver coins are the peso (of 25 
grammes *900 fine, and equal to 50 cents., U.S.), and the halt, fifth, and 
tenth peso pieces and nickel coins of 5 and 2J cents. There is no paper 
money other than United States notes. Altogether four millions of silver 
pesos of the new currency have been coined and placed in circulation, but 
most of the Panama silver coins disappeared from circulation when silver 
appreciated during and at the end of the War. 

Part of the 10,000,000 dollars (canal money) paid by the United States 
has been applied to the establishment of a real estate loan hank, part to 
public improvements in the several provinces, and 6,000,000 dollars have been 
invested in the United States, particularly in New York real estate. 

English weights and measures are in general use as well as those of the 
metric system. 

The Panama Canal and the Canal Zone. 

On November 18, 1903, a treaty between the United States and Panama 
was signed, providing facilities for the construction and maintenance of the 
inter-oceanic Canal. In this treaty, Panama granted in perpetuity the use of a 
zone (Canal Zone) five miles wide on each side of the Canal route, and within 
this zone the exclusive control for police, judicial, sanitary and other purposes. 
For subsidiary canals other territory was ceded and, for the defence of the 
Canal, the coastline of the zone and tne islands in Panama Bay were also ceded. 
The cities of Panama and Coldn remain under the authority of Panama, 
but complete jurisdiction was granted to the United States in both the cities 
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and in their harbours in all that relates to sanitation and quarantine. In 
return for these grants *the United States paid 10,000,000 dollars on the 
ratification of the treaty, and is paying 250,000 dollars yearly, beginning 
in 1013. The treaty was ratified on February 26, 1904, and in July, 
1904, the agreement for the provisional delimitation of the boundaries 
of the United States territory on the Isthmus was signed. A treaty to 
cede further teriitory, particularly in Colon, to the Canal Zone, and to 
bind Panama to consider herself joint-belligerent with the United States in 
the event of war, was rejected by the National Assembly in 1927, hut 
discussion of it has revived. 

Governor of Canal Colonel H. Burgess. Appointed October 16, 

1928. 

The area of the Canal zone, including land and water, but not including 
the water area within the 3-mile limit from the Atlantic and Pacific ends, is 
653*8 square miles. The area of Gatun Lake, when its surface is at its 
normal elevation of 85 feet above sea level, is 163*4 square miles. 

The Canal has a summit elevation of 85 feet above the sea. It is 50*72 
statute miles in length from deep water in the Caribbean Sea to deep water 
in the Pacific Ocean. The distance from deep water to the shore line in Limon 
Bay is about 5 miles, and from the Pacific shore line to deep water is about 5 J 
miles ; hence the length of the Canal from shore to shore is approximately 
40^ miles. The channel ranges in width from 300 to 1,000 feet. The average 
bottom width of the channel in this project is 649 feet, and the minimum 
width is 300 feet. The Canal has a minimum depth of 41 feet. The average 
time of passage through the Canal is from 7 to 8 hours. The record passage 
is 4 hours 10 minutes. The maximum traffic capacity of the Canal is esti- 
mated at 48 ships of usual size in a day or about 17,000 in a year. 

The Gatun dam along the crest is 8,400 feet long, including the spillway, 
or over 1^ miles, and J mile wide at its greatest width. The crest of 
the dam is at an elevation of 105 feet above sea level, or 20 feet above the 
iiormal.level of Gatun Lake, and 100 feet wide. The width of the dam at the 
normal water level of the lake, ^.e., 85 feet above sea level, is about 388 feet. 
The length of the cut through the Continental divide (Culebra, now 
Gaillard Cut), is 8 statute miles. The minimum bottom width of the 
cut IS 300 feet. The bottom is 40 feet above sea level, giving a normal 
depth of 45 feet. 

The civil population of the Canal Zone in April, 1930, was 28,600, of 
who-ra 8,000 were Americans. Of this population, 3,344 Americans and 
11,780 of other nationalities (chiefly British West Indian negroes) were 
employed by The Panama Canal and Railroad. No land in the Zone is 
privately owned and the Zone is, in effect, a Government owned reservation 
dedicated to the operation, maintenance and protection of the Canal and 
its appurtenances. However, building sites and agricultural lands are 
licensed to responsible companies and individuals. 

The appropriations for the construction, operation and maintenance of 
the Canal to June 30, 1930, totalled 622,100,028 dollars, and the net 
revenues from tolls and other sources since it was opened to navigation have 
totalled 136,226,489 dollars. The current expenses of operation and 
maintenance, exclusive of depreciation and amortisations during the fiscal 
year 1929-80 were 3,351,683 dollars, and the gross revenue was 27,426,373 
dollars. 

The Canal was informally opened to commerce by the passage of the 9,000 
ton steamer Ancon on August 16, 1914, with specially invited guests. The 
journey was made without mishap in ten hours. It was formally opened ta 
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commerce by proclamation of the President of the United States on July 12, 
1920. The Canal has been in use since 1914, except for various short periods 
in 1915, and from September 18, 1915, to April 15, 1916, when the channel 
was entirely blocked by slides in the banks of Gaillard Cut. There has 
been no interruption since January 11, 1917. 

Particulars of the traffic through the Canal for the last 6 fiscal years are 
given as follows 


Fiscal year 
ending 

June 80 

Northbound 
(Pacific to Atlantic) 

Southbound 
(Atlantic to Pacific) 

Total 

Tolls 
levied 
(in dollars) 

Vesselsi 

Cargo, 

tons 

Vessels 

Cargo, 

tons 

Vessels 

Cargo, 

tons 

1925 

2,260 

16,560,489 

2,413 

7,898,897 

4.678 

28,958,886 

21,400,523 

1926 

2,437 

18,000,851 

2,760 

8,037,097 

5,197 

20,037,448 

22,931,056 

1927 

2,687 

19,164,888 

2,888 

8,688,827 

6,476 

27,748,215 

24,228,830 

1928 

8,072 

21,820,575 

8,884 

8,810,134 

6,456 

29,630,709 

26,944.500 

1929 

3,065 

20,780,486 

3,348 

9,882,520 

6,418 

30,66.8,006 

27,127,377 

1930 

3,050 

1 

20,554,507 

3,135 

1 

9,475,725 

6,185 

30,030,232 

27,076,890 


1 i.e. Ocean-going commercial vessels, excluding Canal vessels and launches, and U.S. 
Government vessels. 

Of the total number of commercial transits of the Canal during the year 
ended June 30, 1930, 2,885 were American, 1,536 British, 371 Norwegian, 
377 German, 163^ Japanese, 124 French, 125 Swedish, 141 Dutch, 60 
Panaman, 66 Italian, 2 Peruvian, 74 Colombian, 91 Danish, 2 Spanish, 
36 Danzig, 46 Chilean, 23 Belgian, 38 Jugoslav, 22 Greek, and 8 of 5 other 
nationalities. Total, 6,185. 

The postal address of the Canal administration is The Panama Canal, 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Panama in Great Britain. 

Counsellor, — Raul A. Amadov. 

Secretary. — Harmodio Arosemena. 

Attache. — Marco A. Robles. 

Commercial Secretary. — Juan G Vallarino. 

Consul-General (in London). — C. A. Lopez. 

2. Of Great Britain in Panama. 

Envoy Extra^dinary, Minister Plenijooteritiary and Consul-General , — 
Sir Josiah Crosby, K. B.E., C. I.E. (Appointed* February 28, 1931.) 

Naval Attache. J. S. M. Ritchie, R.N. 

Military AttacM. — Lt. -Colonel M. F. Day, M C. 

Consul for the Republic. — G. L. Rogers, Colon. 

Vi^-Gonsuls at Panama. — E. S. Humber, M.B.E., and C. H. A. Marrictt. 

Vice-Consul ai Cofdn.— -F. E. Evans. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Bocas del Toro. 

Books of Reference. 

1. Panama 

Boletin de Bstadistica. Half-yearly. Panama City. 

Censo deinogiAfico de la provincia de Panama, 1920. Panama City, 1922. 

The Legal Code (in Spanish). 6 vols. Panama City, 1917. 

AguiUra (Rndolfo), Documentos histdricos relatives a la fundacidn de la Repiiblica 
de Panama. Panama City, 1904. 

Sdwardt (A.), Panama, the Canal, the Country and the People. Revised edition. 
London 1914. 
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Franck (H. A.), Things as they are in Panama. London, 191S. 

Keane (A. H.)« Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. London, 1901* 
Lindeay (Forbes), Panama and the Canal To-day. London, 1912. 

Mallet (Lady), Sketches of Spanish Colonial Life in Panama. New York, 1915. 

Pensa (H.), La B^publique et le Canal de Panama. Paris, 1906. 

• 8oia (Juan A.), Compendio de historia de Panama. Panama, 1911. 

Streitherg (T.), La R6publique do Panama. Brussels, 1918. 

Valdet (Ramon M.), Geografia de Panama. Panama City, 1914. 

VxUegoi (Sabas A.), Republic of Panama. Panama City, 1917. 

2. The Panama Canal, 

Official Handbook of the Panama Canal, 1913. Washington, 1918 
Annual Reports on the Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Canal zone. 

Treaties and Acts of Congress Relating to the Panama Canal. Mount Hope (C. Z.), 1922. 
The Panama Canal Record. Official Publication of the Panama Canal. Balboa Heights. 
C.Z, Weekly. 

Rules and Regulations Governing Navigation of the Panama Canal. Balboa Heights 
C.Z. Washington. D.O., 1925. 

Panama Canal Ports. War Department. Washington, D.C., 1926. 

Administrative Bstablishment of tho Panama Canal. Department of Governmental 
Research. Washington, D.C., 1926. 

Annual Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission and the Panama Canal for the 
Financial Year ended June 30. Annual. Washington. 

Ahhot (H. L.), Problems of the Panama Canal. London, 1905. 

Ariat (H ), The Panama Canal : A Study in International Law and Diplomacy. London 
1911. 

Backtnhueip,. E.), Knapp(JEl, S.), and Jon«on(E. R ), The Panama Canal. London, 1915. 
Barrett (John), The Panama Canal What it is ; what it means. Washington, 1912. 
BelUt (D ), La Nouvelle Voie Maritime . le Canal de Panama. Pans, 1914. 

Bishop (J. B.), The Panama Gateway. New York, 1918. 

Bunau-Varilla (P.), Panama: Its Creation, Destruction and Resurrection. London, 
1913. — ^Tho Great Adventure of Panama. New York, 1920. 

Collins (J. O.), The Panama Guide. Ancon, C.Z., 1912 
Cornish (V.), The Panama Canal and its Makers. London, 1909. 

(John Foster), Panama and What it Means. London, 1918. 

Freeho£ (Joseph C.), America y el titulo del Canal, un examen, anAlisis e inter- 
pretacion de dates v hechos referentes al arrebato del Departamento de PanaiuA en la 
Repdblica de Colombia por la Adinmistracibn Roosevelt de 1908, con el fin de asegurar el 
titulo de la zona del Canal. BogotA, 1916. 

Goethals (G. W.) Government of the Canal Zone. Oxford, 1915.— The Panama Canal. 
New York, 1916. 

Hasktn (F. J.), The Panama Canal. London, 1914. 

Hutchinson (Lincoln), The Panama Canal and International Trade Competition. 
London, 1915. 

Johnson (y^. P.), Pour Centuries of the Panama Canal London, 1907. 

Lomonaco (Alfonso), II Canale de Panama. Rome, 1908. 

Miller (U. Q.), The Isthmian Highway. A review of tlie problems of the Caribbean. 
New York, 1929. 

Mills (J. Saron), The Panama Canal. London, 1913, 

Oppenheim (L.), The Panama Conflict between Great Britain and the United States of 
America. Cambridge and London, 1913. 

Pennell (Joseph), Pictures of the Panama Canal. London, 1912. 

Pepperman (W. L.), Who Built the Panama Canal? London, 1915. 

Regel (F.), Der Panama Kanal. Halle, 1909. 

Richards (Sir H, L.), The Panama Canal Controversy. Oxford and London, 1918 
Smith (D. H.), The Panama Canal. Baltimore, 1927. 


PARAGUAY. 

(Rbpublioa del Paraguay.) 

. Constitution and Oovernment. 

The Republic of Paraguay gained its independence from Spanish rule in 
1811, and ^ter a short government by two consuls, the supreme power was 
seized, in 1815, by Dr. Jos4 Caspar Rodriguez Francia, who exercised autocratic 
sway as dictator till his death, September 20, 1840. Subsequently, in 1844, 
a new Constitution was adopted providing for the election of a President. 
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President Lopez, in 1864, began a dispute with the Government of Brazil, 
which resulted in the entry of a Brazilian army, united with forces of the 
Argentine Confederation and Uruguay, into the Republic, June, 1865. After 
a struggle of five years, in which Paraguay lost probably 500,000 men, 
Lopez was killed at Cerro Cord, March 1, 1870, while fleeing the country. " 

The Constitution of 1870 provides for a Congress of two Houses, a 
Senate (now of 20 members) elected for six yeais (one-third eveiy two years), 
and a Chamber of Deputies (now of 40), elected for four years (one -half 
every two years). Both are elected directly by the people, the former in 
the ratio of one representative to 12,000 inhabitants, and the latter one 
to 6,000 inhabitants, though in the case of the sparsely populated divisions 
a greater ratio is permitted. 

The President is elected for four years; he has a cabinet of five 
ministers, presiding over the departments of the Interior ; of Finance ; 
of Justice, Worship and Public Instruction ; of War and Marine ; and of 
Foreign Affairs. The President receives a salary of 30,000 pesos per 
month, and each of the ministers 15,000 pesos. 

President of the liepuhlic, — Dr. Jose Patricio Guggiari, (Assumed office 
on August 15, 1928.) 

The country is divided into 2 sections : the ‘ Oriental,’ east of Paraguay 
river, and the ‘Occidental,’ west of the same river. The Oriental section is 
divided into 12 departments, subdivided into 104 ‘partidos’ ; the Occidental 
section (the Chaco) is divided into 8 ‘comandancias militares.’ 

The 12 departments are : Concepcion, San Pedro, Caraguatay, Villarrica, 
Yhd, Caazapa, Encariiacidn, San Ignacio, Quiyndy, Villeta, Paraguari and 
Pilar, The civil authority is exercised by a jefe politico in each of the 
departments, who is subject to the control of Government delegados^ or 
comisionadoSf 12 in number, among whom are included the military 
commanders of the five military zones. The capital, Asuncion, forms a 
district subdivided into ‘ secciones policiales.* 

Area and Population. 

The approximate area of Paraguay proper or ‘oriental section,' which is 
situated between the rivers Paiaguay and Alto Parana, is estimated at 
169,834 square kilometres, or 61,647 square miles. An area officially stated 
to be 100,000 square miles in extent, lying between the rivers Paraguay and 
Pilcomayo, known as the Chaco, is claimed by Paraguay, whose rights, 
however, are disputed by Bolivia. Serious friction developed in December, 
1928, and the two countries broke off diplomatic relations, which were 
not fully resumed until May, 1930, when a judicial body, chosen by the 
Pan-American Union, took up the dispute. Boundary with Brazil was 
determined by treaty in 1929. 

In 1929 the total population was estimated at 843,906 (including 87,500 
in the Chaco, of whom Indians are roughly estimated at 15,000), with a 
density of 5 per square mile. The population of Paraguay (oriental section) 
consists of people of Mestizo, Indian, European (chiefly Spanish) and 
Negro blood, the Mestizo largely predominating. On December 31, 1928, 
the urban population of the capital, Asuncion (founded 1537), was 142,300, 
or about one-sixth of the total population ; inoludiijg the surrounding 
district, it was 228,600 or nearly one-fourth ; other towns, as estimated 
in 1926, are Villarrica, 26,000; Uonccpcidn, 11,000; Encamacidn, 7,600 ; 
San Pedro, 8,700; Luque, 18,000; Carapeguk, 12,000; Paraguari, 10,000; 
Villa del Pilar, 6,000. These figures include the surrounding districts 
in each case, and are estimated. 
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Immigration from 1905 up to January, 1930, totals 14,934, including 
3,000 Menuonite farmers from Canada, Russia and Poland. Most of the 
immigrants settle in the 27 state-aided colonies. Only 284 immigrants 
arrived in 1929. Very little land is now national property, most of it 
having been transferred to private ownership, much of it in very large 
tracts. 

Beligion, Education, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the established religion of the State, but 
the free exercise of other religions is permitted. The seat of the Arch- 
bishopric is Buenos Aires. Roman Catholic and other religious marriage 
ceremonies are allowed, but the civil ceremony alone gives validity to a 
marriage. 

Education is free and nominally compulsory, but schools are not every- 
where available. In 1929 there were 733 government primary schools 
with 99,438 pupils and 2,185 teachers and 45 private schools, with 162 
teachers and 4,651 pupils. Two National Colleges (i,e,y high schools) at 
Asuncion and Villarrioa had 840 students and 69 teachers. There is also a 
University which had in 1929, 432 students and 38 professors. The 7 normal 
schools had 720 students and 51 teachers and the School of Commerce, 404 
students and 30 professors. A national library, the national archives, and 
a natural history museum and botanic- zoological garden are under the care 
of the department of Public Instruction. 

Justice IS administered by a Supreme Court, two courts of appeal (one for 
civil causes and another for commercial and criminal causes), a court of 
jurymen, 10 judges of First Instance, and (at the capital) 3 police magis- 
trates. The functions of magistrates are exercised in the provinces by up- 
wards of 100 jucces dc. faz (all laymen), who are at the same time registrars 
of births, deaths, and marriages. 

Finance. 


The estimated revenue and expenditure for six years are given as 
follows (5 gold pesos or 210*3 paper pesos = £1) : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1925-2G 

1920-27 

1927-28 

£ 

1,110,150 

1,220,668 

1,037,266 

£ 

1,103,810 

1,220,660 

I 1,029,292 

!! 1928-29 * 
!l 1929-30 1 
j 1930-81 

£ 

[ 1,089,137 

1 1,089,137 
1,290,048 

£ 

1,082,451 

1,082,451 

1,289,189 


Internal revenue, 1929, amounted to 2,108,699 gold pesos (421,739/.) ; 
customs, 3,742,799 gold pesos (748,668/.). 

On December 31, 1929, the external debt of Paraguay was 4,219,888 gold 
pesos (843,877/.); the consolidated internal debt was 3,251,395 gold pesos 
(650,279/ ) ; the floating debt was 620,723 gold pesos (104,144/.). By an 
agreement reached September, 1924, Paraguay has resumed payment of 
interest on her sterling loan of 1871-72 (580,090/. in 1928), and of 4,316/. 
annually in reduction of the principal. 

* Defence. 

The small army of Paraguay is entrusted to a French military com- 
mission. Establishmeot (1928), 106 officers and 2,809 men, distributed at 
6 centres. The permanent organisations comprise 4 regiments of infantry, 
1 regiment of cavalry, and 2 batteries of artillery. In the event of war 
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8 em 9 e is compulsory in the active army for 2 years between the ages of 18 
and 20 ; between 20 and 29 in the reserve of active army ; between 29 and 39 
with national guard, and between 39 and 46 in the territorial guard. From 
8,000 to 10,000 men were under arms during the imbroglio with Bolivia in 
1929. The normal strength is about 8,000. The territory of the Republic 
is divided into 5 military zones. 

The navy consists at present of a flotilla of 2 armoured river gun-boats of 
746 tons and 8 small converted merchant vessels, river craft armed with 
modern guns. The largest of the latter is about 200 tons gross register. The 
budget expenditure on national defence in 1928-29 amounted to 67,891,000 
paper pesos. 

Production and Industry. 

The soil of Paraguay is productive and the climatic conditions favourable 
to the cultivation of many sub-tropical products. Much of the country is 
admirably suited to pastoral purposes. It is estimated that there are about 
4,000,000 head of cattle in the country. There are four packing plants, 
encouraged by the Government ; hides, jerked bdef, corned beef, and other 
animal products are exported. Yerha mat4y or strong-flavoured Paraguay 
tea, which is a natural product of the virgin forests as well as a plantation 
product, is one of the chief articles of export. Exports, 1929, 6,741,000 
kilos. Tobacco is also grown (12,685 tons in 1929). Timber resources of 
excellent quality are enormous. Paraguay produces in the Chaco region 
quebracho logs, of which 1,476 tons were exported in 1929 and quebracho 
extract, 41,900 tons in 1929. Fruit-growing, especially oranges, is general. 
The total area devoted to sugar cultivation (largely for the manufacture 
of spirit) is about 35,000 acres ; sugar production in 1929, 5,829,460 
kilos. There are 10 sugar factories in Paraguay, the most important 
of which is at Tebicuari. Some rice is grown --3, 074 tons in 1929. banana 
growing has started; in 1930 trees totalled 682,184. Roots (chiefly 
mandioca, sweet potatoes, and ground-nuts), &c., are grown for local con- 
sumption, but agriculture is primitive. About 106,000 acres are planted to 
maize; crop in 1928-29, 64,497 tons. The cultivation of cotton of the 
American uplands type is encouraged by the authorities ; it matures early 
and reaches the market when the American crop is scarce. Labour shortage 
is the main diificulty. In 1929-30 the acreage under cotton was 20,000 
acres ; production, 11,681,000 kilos ; ginned cotton, 3,598 metric tons. 

Iron, manganese, copper, and other minerals are encountered in abund- 
ance. The Ibicui iron mines were worked as early as 1863. The Quiquid 
and Ibicui manganese mines contain ore deposits estimated at 60,000,000 
tons. Copper has also been found at San Miguel and Quiquid. 

Commerce. 


The following is the value, in gold pesos, of the imports and exports 
(5 gold pesos = £1) •— 


1 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Imports 

Exports 

Gold pesos 
17,652,794 
16,066,175 

Gold pesos 
12,206,280 
15, 497, £04 

Gold pesos 
! 11,977,766 
14,282,040 

Gold pesos 
14,805,119 
15,886,208 

Gold pesos 
13,850,095 
18,469,766 


The chief exports in 1929 were hides (229,877), corned beef (4,615 tons), 
meat extract (439 tons), yorba (6,669 tons), tobacco (8,616 tons), quebracho 
logs (1,476 metric tons), petit grain oil, the essential oil from the leaf of the 
bitter orange (86,938 kgs.), cotton (2,844 tons), and quebracho extract 
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(41,900 tons). The most important imports were cotton and woollen textiles, 
valued at 2,166,625 gold pesos ; wheat and flour, 1,041,223 pesos ; and petrol, 
670,884 pesos. Of the total exports in 1929, goods to the value of 11,454,007 
gold pesos, or about 85 per cent, of the total, went to Argentina, whence goods 
to the value of 4,057,222 gold pesos were re-exported. Imports from Argen- 
tine, 1929, 4,851,736 gold pesos; United States, 2,592,827 ; British Empire, 
1,682,931, 

The trade between Paraguay and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Paraguay to U.K. . 
Exports to Paraguay from U.K. . 

£ 

164,441 

136,340 

£ 

103,358 

112,482 

129,976 1 
141,427 

£ 

72,840 

119,766 

£ 

113,658 

148,257 


Communications. 

Asuncion, the chief port, is 800 miles from the sea. In 1929, 2,737 
steam vessels (of which 2,327 were Paraguayan), with an aggregate tonnage 
of 280,646 tons, entered at the port of Asuncidn, and 2,660 with a tonnage of 
275,586 cleared. The principal company engaged in the river service on 
the Paraguay and the Alto Parana is the Argentine Navigation Company, 
Ltd., the controlling interest in which is British. 

There is a British-owned railway (the Paraguay Central Railway) from 
Asuncidn to Encarnacibn, on the Bio Alto Parana. This railway has a total 
main- track length of 232 miles, with 26 miles of side-track. There is now 
through train service without break of bulk from Asuncidn to Buenos Aires. 
El Ferrocarril del Norte, owned by a Paraguayan company, runs from 
Concepcion as far as Horqueta, a distance of 33 miles. This road is pro- 
jected to run as far as Pedro Juan Caballero on the Brazilian border. The 
Azucarera Paraguaya, in the Department ot Ibytymi, has 16 miles of its 
line open to the public. Total length of railways, 659 miles. The country 
roads are in general mere bullock tracks, and transport is difficult. Motor 
vehicles, 1928, totalled 1,244. There is an air service between Asuncion 
and Buenos Aires twice weekly, as well as to points in the interior. 

There is a line of telegraph at the side of the railway. The national 
telegraph connects Asuncion with Corrientes and Posadas in the Argentine 
Republic, and thus with the outside world. Asuncidn in 1930 established 
long-distance telephone communications with Villarrica and San Lorenzo 
del Campo Grande. Wireless telegraph stations have been erected at 
Asuncidn, Concepcidn, and Paraguari. They are said to have a radius of 600 
kilom. by day and 1,000 kilom. by night. Paraguay joined the postal union 
in 1881 ; the number of post offices is 154. 

Money and Credit. 

The unit of value is the gold peso, which is based on the Argentine gold 
peso. Five gold pesos equal £1. Actually there is no gold or silver 
current, and the paper peso, which is roughly equivalent to one English 
penny, is the only circulating medium with the exception of nickel coins 
which, in the shfipe of one peso, two pesos and fifty cents pieces, form a 
small part of the currency. One gold peso = 42 06 paper pesos. Business 
and governmental transactions are frequently stated in both gold and paper 
pesos. The total paper currency in circulation on December 31, 1929, was 
206,249,966 paper pesos, guaranteed by Conversion Fund and deposits in 
other banks. 
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Since 1923, when finances were reorganized on the lines susrgested by an 
American financial adviser, the State Bank’s Exchange Office, with its 
separate capital of 1,000,000 gold pesos (Oficina de Cambios) has maintained 
the exchange at 18 '76 Paraguayan paper pesos to the Argentine paper peso 
and 42 '61 Paraguayan pesos to the Argentine gold peso. 

The principal banks in Paraguay are a branch of the Bank of London 
and South America, Ltd. ; the Banco Germanico de la America del Sud and 
the Banco Agricola. The last mentioned is practically a department of the 
Government, charged with agricultural development. On September 80, 
1929, the State banks repoi-ted capital and reserves of 2,014,418 gold pesos 
(£402,883) ; the private banks (December 31, 1929) had capital and reserves 
of 6,976,251 gold pesos (£1,896,250). 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system was officially adopted on January 1, 1901. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Paraguay in Great Britain. 

Charg4 d* Affaires . — Horacio Carisimo. 

There are Consuls at Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Liver- 
pool, Bradford, and Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Paraguay. 

Consul and Charge d! Affaires . — H. A. C. Cummins, O.M.G., O.B.E, 

Books of Reference. 

Anuarlo Estadistico de la Republica del Paraguay. Asuncion. Annual. 

Annual Message of President of the Republic upon opening of Congress on April 1. 
Asuncion. 

Dtano Ofieial (Official Gazette). 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual London. 

Cuestidn de llmitea con Bolivia. Negociaciones diplomiticas, 1915-1917. Vols, 1 & 2. 
Asuncidn, 1917. 

Audtbert (A ), Question de Liraites entre el Paraguay y Bolivia. Asuncion, 1901. 

Baez (G ), Le Paraguay. Pans, 1927. 

Belmont (Andres de), Situacion mternacional del Paraguay. Asuncidn, 1912. 

Bolland (E.), Exploraciones practicadas en el Alto Paraguay y en la Laguna Gaiba 
Buenos Aires, 1901. 

Deeoud (A, L ), Album Giafico del Paraguay. Asuncion, 1912. 

Deeoud (H.), Geografla de la Republica del Paraguay. Leipzig, 1911. 

Demersay (L. A.), Histoire physique, 6conomique et politique du Paraguay et des 6tab- 
lissements des J^suites. 2 vols. Paris, 1865. 

Fiseher-Treuenfeld (R. von), Paraguay in Wort und Bild. Berlin, 1906. 

Oraham (R. B. Cunninghame), A Vanished Arcadia. London, 1901. 

Qrubh (W. B.), Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco [Missionary work], 
London, 1904.— An Unknown People of an Unknown Land London, 1911.— The Para- 
guayan Chaco and its future possibilities, in the Geographical Journal tor September, 1919. 

Hilh (J. W.), and Dunbar (I.), The Golden River. Sport and Travel in Paraguay. 
London, 1922. 

Jourdan (E. 0.), Guerra do Paraguay. Rio de Janeiro, 1890. 

Koebel{W. H.), Paraguay. London, 1917. 

La Dardye iK. De B.), Paraguay : The Land and the People, Natural Wealth and Com- 
mercial Capabilities. English Edition. Edited by B. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.8. London, 1892. 

Macdonald (A. R.), Picturesque Paraguay. London, 1911. 

MangeU (H.), Wirtschaftliche, naturgeschichtliche, und Klimatologische Abhandlun- 
gen aus Paraguay. Mtinchen, 1904. ‘ 

OUuooaga (R. de). Paraguay. [Translation ftrom Reelus’ ' Qeographie Universelle, ' with 
prolegomena and notes.] Asuncion, 1896. 

Pa^alCommanderThomas G.), La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay. 
Narrative of the Exploration of the Tributaries of the River La Plata and adjacent Countriea 
during the years 1863, 1854, 1866, and 1856, under the orders of the United States Govern- 
ment. New York, 1867. 
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Parker (yf.), Paraguayans of To-day. Buenos Aires, 1920. 

Schurz (W. L.). Paraguay. A Commercial Handbook. Washington, 1921. 

Schuster (A. N.), Paraguay. An elaborate survey (in German) of the land and the 
people, their history and problems. Stuttgart, 1929. 

Vallentin (W.), Paraguay: das Land der Guaranis. Berlin, 1907. 

Washburn (Charles A.), The History of Paraguay. With notes of personal observations. 
Boston and New York, 1871. 


PERSIA. 

(Iran.) 

Reigning King (Shah). 

On October 31, 1926, the Majlis, ‘in the name of the national welfare,’ 
proclaimed the deposition of the Shah, Sultan Ahmad, and the overthrow 
of the Kajar dynasty. On December 13 the Constituent Assembly elected 
Riza Khan Pahlevi Shah of Persia, and made the Crown of Darius hereditary 
in his family. On December 15 the new Shah took the oath to defend the 
Constitution, and on December 16 ho was publicly proclaimed. On Feb. 2.6, 
1926, he appointed his eldest son, Shah pur Mohammed Riza, Valiahd 
(Crown Prince) of Persia. Riza Shah was crowned on April 25, 1926. 

Constitution and Government. 

The form of government in Persia up to the year 1906 was, in its most 
important features, similar to that of Turkey. The Shah, within the limita- 
tions imposed by the Moslem religion, was an absolute ruler, but had to 
reckon with the power of the leading doctors of law (Mujtahid)^ who 
resided at Najaf and Kerbela in Mesopotamia. Unlike the Sultan of Turkey 
he had no religious standing. In 1905, the Persian people demanded repre- 
sentative institutions, and m January, 1906, the Shah gave his consent to 
the establishment of a National Assembly, or ‘Majlis,’ which sat from 
October, 1906, to June, 1908, and diew up a ‘Constitution’ which received 
the Shah’s approval on December 30, 1906. Each term of the Majliss lasts 
2 years. The 7th Majliss was opened by the Shah on October 6, 1928. 

The government of the country is in the hands of the Cabinet, composed 
as follows (March 1931) : — 

Prime Minister, — Mehdi Quli Khan Hedayat (Mokhber es Saltaneh). 

Minister for Foreign Affairs and Minister of National Economy. — Mirza 
Mohamed Ali Khan Farrughi (Zoka-ul-Mulk). 

Minister of Interior. — Mirza Hussein Khan Samiyi (Adib-os-Saltaneh). 

Minister of Finance and Minister of Roads and Communications. — Mirza 
Seyed llassan Khan Taqizadeh. 

Minister of War. — Jaafar Gholi Khan Assad, 

Minister of Justice. — Mirza Ali Akbar Khan Davar. 

Minister of Education. — Yahya Khan Qaragozlou, 

Minister of Post and Telegraphs. — Mirza Ghassem Khan Sur, 

The country is divided into thirty-three provinces, which are governed 
by governors-general, who are directly responsible to the central Government. 
Governors-general and governors are generally called H&kim, but the former 
usually have the title of W^lli. Each quarter of a town or parish, and every 
village, has a chief who is called Katkhuda. These officers are generally 
appointed by the governors, but sometimes elected by the citizens. The 
chiefs of nomad tribes are called Ilkhftni, Ilbegi, W&li, Sirdar, Sheikh. 

Towns generally have a municipality, the director of which is nominated 
by the Central Government. 
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Area and Population. 

Persia, which has an area of about 628,000 square miles, lies between 
26® and 40® north latitude and between 44® and 63®30' east longitude. 
A vast portion of this area is an absolute desert, and the population is every- 
where so scanty as to approximate on the average, 16 inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

The population is estimated at 10 millions, but all figures are largely 
conjectural. It is estimated that the country contains some three million 
nomads. Of these, 260 000 are Arabs, 720,000 Turks, 675,000 Kurds and 
Leks, 20,700 Baluchis and Gipsies, 234,000 Lurs. These figures, however, 
are merely round numbers, and estimates vary. 

The principal cities of Persia are : — Teheran and district, with about 

350.000 inhabitants ; Tabriz, 180,000 ; Isfahan, 100,000 ; Meshed, 85,000 ; 
Resht, 80,000 ; Kerman, 40,000 ; Kermanshah, 40,000 ; Shiraz, 35,000 ; Yezd, 
80,000; Barfurush, 30,000; Hamadan, 30,000; Kazvin, 30,000; Kum, 

25.000 ; Sultanabad, 20,000 ; Kashan, 15,000 ; and Mohammerah, 10,000. 

Eeligion. 

Of the population about 7J millions are Moslems of the Shi’a sect, and 
of that branch of it known as the Ithnd- Ashariyyay who recognise twelve 
Imdms or spiritual successors of the Prophet Mahomet; 850,000 are 
of the Sunni sect ; 10,000 are Parsis (Gabrs), 40,000 Jews, 50,000 
Armenians, and 30,000 Neatorians ; there are also many ‘ Bahais' and some 
Christians, whose number cannot, however, be estimated. 

The Moslems of the sect called Shi'a difi’er to some extent in religious 
doctrine (especially in their rejection of the Sunna or traditional body of 
rules, as distinct from the actual text of the Koran), from the Moslems of the 
Turkish Empire, who are called Sunni. The Persian priesthood (ulem&) is 
very powerful. The highest authority, the chief priest of all, is the leading 
mujtahid, who resides at Najaf or Kerbela, near Baghdad, and some con- 
sider him the vicegerent of the Prophet, the representative of the Imdm. 
The Shah and the Government have no voice in the matter of appointing the 
mujtahids, but the Imftm-i-Jama, chief of the great mosque (Masjid-i-Jama) 
of a city, are appointed by Government. Under the Imdra-i-Jama are the 
pish nam&z or khatib (leader of public prayers and reader of the Khutba, 
the Friday oration), the mu’azzin (crier for prayers), and sometimes the 
mutavali (guardian of the mosque) ; this latter, as well as the mu’azzin, need 
not necessarily be a priest. All mosques and shrines have some endowments 
(wakf), and out of the proceeds of these are provided the funds for the 
salaries of the priests attached to them. The shrines of some favourite saints 
are so richly endowed as to be able to keep an immense staff of priests, 
servants, and dependants. 

The Gregorian National Armenians form two dioceses, each under a 
bishop, the one residing at Tabriz, and the other at Isfahan. There are also 
a few thousand Roman Catholic Armenians in Persia who have a bishop of 
their own rite at Isfahan, the bishop of the Latin rite residing at Urumia. 
Thei'ie is a wide tolerance exercised towards Armenians and Nestorians, Jews, 
and Parsis in cities where Europeans reside. 

Education, 

In recent years Public Instruction has made rapid strides in advancement, 
and the old system of instruction, which was generally religious, has been 
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practically entirely changed, and at present a good broad education can be 
obtained in general knowledge from native professors who have studied 
abroad, although, of course, the purely religious schools are still maintained 
in the Mosques, and the old ‘ Maktab * — street schools for the very young at 
which the mere rudiments of reading and writing are taught — still abound. 
In 1930 there were 127,000 children at school (18,170 girls) ; of these 26,000 
attended Middle Schools and 4,600 High Schools. 

The Government pays the whole budget of Government Schools and 
grants are paid to the public, private and foreign schools. Religious Schools 
are maintained from endowments. During 1929-30 more schools were opened 
and the total budget of the Ministry of Education for 1930-31 is 22,233,750 
krans, of which 3,000,000 krans is set aside for students m Europe and 
250,000 krans for the education of children amongst the tribes. 

The Foreign Schools are maintained by funds from abroad supplied by 
The American Presbyterian Mission, The Church Missionary Society, The 
Alliance Fran 9 aise, The Alliance Israelite, and The French Roman Catholics 
Mission, and there are also schools run by the German and Russian Govern- 
ments ; all the above have schools for boys and for girls. 

15 Professors for Secondary Schools have been engaged from France. 
Two new schools have been opened in Teheran. Teachers are now being 
trained in the Central University for Secondary Schools. The course of 
study in the School of Medicine has been extended by one year, and two 
French Professors have been engaged for that school. The course of study 
in the School of Law and Political Science is now four years, and four 
European Professors are engaged here. Moreover, 1,960 students have been 
sent to Europe to complete their studies at government expense and 100 will 
go every year. 

Justice. 

The judicial system of Persia is modelled on that of France. There are 
justices of the peace in villages and small towns, higher courts in the larger 
towns, police magistrates in all important places, courts of appeal in 
Teheran, Tabriz, Shiraz, Hainadan, Ispahan and Meshed, and a court of 
cassation, or supreme court, in Teheran. The courts are supervised by the 
Ministry of Justice. New Civil, Criminal and Commercial codes based on 
French and Swiss codes have been introduced into the Courts of Justice. 

There are in every town of Persia police magistrates, and in big towns 
tribunals which deal with cases coming within the sphere of public and 
criminal laws. There is a High Court of Appeal in Teheran which is similar 
to the Gout de Cassation in France. 

Finance. 

The most productive items of revenue in order of importance are Customs 
Receipts, Anglo Persian Oil Co. royalties, Sugar and Tea monopoly, and Land 
Tax and Road Tax. The incidence of taxation, which is mainly indirect, 
weighs most heavily on the labouring classes. 

Approximate gross Customs receipts for three years were: — 1926-27, 
£1,883,202 ; 1927-28, £1,836,205 ; and 1928-29, £2,325,565 

The budget estimates for 1980-31 are: — revenue, 353,374,827 krans, 
exclusive of the royalty of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. ; expenditure, 
352,987,776 krans. The royalties from the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. are de- 
posited in London and regarded as a treasury reserve. According to the 
Persian Ministry of Finance, this fund amounted to 1,814,000Z. on March 
20, 1930. 
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On March 20, 1930, the recognised foreign debts of Persia were 


Loans 

Original 

Amount 

Outstanding 

1911 Loan (£) 

British Advances 1912-14 .... (£) 

I 

! 1,250,000 0 4 
490,000 0 0 

1,124,414 18 8 
490,000 0 0 


The debt incurred to Great Britain during and immediately after the war, 
which has been placed at 2,000,000^,, has not yet been funded. The total 
floating debt at the same date was 25,351,786 krans. 


Defence. 

The army consists of 40,000 men of all ranks, exclusive of the * Amnieh’ 
(Gendarmerie) for the surveillance of roads. The combined services (army 
and navy) cost some 2,000,000?. per annum. There are 6 military areas 
with centres at Teheran, Tabriz, Kermanshah, Shiraz, Meshed and Resht. 
The army is organised in 3 divisions, with headquarters at Teheran, Tabriz 
and Meshed, and 9 mixed brigades with headquarters at Khurramabad, 
Senneh, Ahwaz Kermanshah, Asterabud, Resht, Shiraz, Istahan and Kerman. 
There has not as yet been any mechanization except in the Central Division, 
which has 2 tanks, 4 armoured cars (Rolls Royce), 11 Citroen caterpillars, 48 
touring cars and 36 lorries. The Air Force has 16 serviceable aircraft. 

The ‘Nazmieh’ (police) force consists of 3,700 men and 300 officers, 
with a yearly budget of some 200,000?. This force is spread out in 54 
towns in the country. There is also a force of Municipal Guards utilised as 
guards for Legations and houses of officials. 

Military service became compulsory by royal decree iu November, 1926, 
but much opposition has been incurred and the law has not been strictly 
enforced. 

The navy is quite unimportant. The three gun-boats of which it consists 
are normally used for Customs purposes. Steps are being taken, however, 
to increase it, and the Italian Government has lent the services of two Naval 
advisers. Patrol boats have been ordered in Italy and young Persian naval 
cadets are being trained there. 

The Persian Ministry of War has decided to construct a dock in a harbour 
on the Persian Gulf, at a cost of about 10 million francs, the work to be 
entrusted to a German firm. Two new cruisers and a submarine are also 
shortly to be ordered from Italy. 

Production and Industry. 

Persia produces oil, wool, drugs, fruits, gums, rice, cotton, barley, wheat, 
Ac. ; attention is being paid to the silk industry. Production in 1928 was 
estimated as follows (in tons) rice, 590,000 ; cotton, 45,000 ; tobacco, 
26,000 ; wool, 16,000. The wool of Khurasan is famous. Persian carpets, 
of which there are many kinds, are all made by hand. The principal centres 
of the industry are Tabriz, Hamadan, Sultanabad, and Kerman. 

The mineral deposits of Persia are considerable but undeveloped. They 
include iron, coal, copper, lead, manganese, marble, borax, mckel, and cobalt. 
Oil is being developed with much success. The turquoise mines of Nishapur 
are worked in a most primitive fashion but with profit, as also are the iron 
oxide and rock salt in the Persian Gulf. 

The production of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which holds a con- 
cession for the whole of the country except the five nofthem provinces, was t 
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1926-27, 5,107,081 tons; 1927-28, 5,857,800 tons; 1928 (9 months), 
4,289,733 tons; 1929 (12 months), 5,710,000 tons. 

Commerce. 

The principal centres of commerce are Tabriz, Teheran, Hamadan, Meshed, 
and Isfahan ; the principal ports. Bandar Abbas, Mohamerah, and Bushire 
on the Persian Gulf, and Astara, Enzeli, Meshed-i-sar, and Bandar Gaz on the 
Caspian. 

According to the statistics published by the Minister of Finance the values 
of the imports and exports for six years were as follows : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 20 

£ 

14.771.000 

18.868.000 
30,253,448 

£ 

16.349.000 

23.814.000 
24,853,793 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

£ 

16,189,300 ; 
16,450,193 
17,069,861 ! 

£ 

33,716,049 

21,617,164 

81,596,960 


The following table shows (in thousands of krans : 48*60 krans = IZ. in 
1926-27, 49*29 krans = IZ. in 1927-28, and 48*03 krans = IZ. in 1928-29) 
the values of the chief imports into, and exports from Persia : — 


Imports 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Exports 

1927-28 

1928-29 


1000 

1000 


1000 

1000 


Krans 

Krans 


Krans 

Krans 

Cotton textiles 

234,033 

217,031 

Mineral oils . 

599,656 

1,03*^,606 

Sugar .... 

92,926 

97,071 

Carpets and rugs, wool . 

154,062 

159,351 

Tea 

66,170 

68,808 

Fruits, fresh and dried . 

48,306 

49,618 

Macliinery, etc. 

42,295 

23,503 

Cotton, law . 

47,048 

52,680 

Mineral oils and greases 

31,066 

38,387 

Rice 

47,021 

28,860 

Gold and silver 

34,009 

61,509 

Opium .... 

43,368 

65,040 

Cotton yarn . 

22,626 

1 16,974 

Oum tragacanth . 

14,393 

15,851 

Haberdashery h house- 



Prepared hides 

14,088 

6,852 

hold utensils 

20,164 

23,470 

Wool, raw 

13,468 

16,616 

Vehicles of all sorts 

32,878 

50,457 

Tobacco (unmanufactd.). 

1,948 

2,628 

Textiles, cotton mixed 






with artificial silk 

16,873 

12,629 




Textiles, woollen . 

14,802 

17,204 



li,872,288 

Total, including all others 

1 807,437 1 

819,865 

Total, including all others 

1,060,411 



In the years ending March 20, 1928 and 1929, the distribution of the 
trade of Persia was as follows : — 


From or to 

Exports 

1927-28 1 1928-29 

Imi 

1927-28 

)ort8 

1928-29 


Krans I 

Krans 

Krans 

Krans 

British Empire . 

445,448,032 ! 

586,778 

400,014,852 

315,199 

Belgium .... 

28,146,992 ! 

84,231 

22,023,581 

28,988 

France .... 

86,258,183 i 

80,100 

83,759,186 

89,886 

Germany .... 

83,660,879 i 

41,639 

82,216,640 

47,237 

Iraq 

.30,574,891 . 

20,708 

12,081,011 

6,793 

Italy 

11,692,980 

11,050 

32,404,783 

20,848 

Japan ...*.. 

8,766,480 1 

17,973 

9,658,884 

4,001 

Netherlands 

4,888,719 1 

46 

1 6,617,676 

7,160 

Russia .... 

199,071,825 

166,288 

209,169,090 

201,061 

Turkey .... 

88,278,290 

89,342 

8,229,674 

. 704 

United Statea . 

81,648,172 

80,687 

24,961,078 

39,214 
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The chief imports from Persia to United Kingdom in 1929 were, 
according to Board of Trade returns: Motor spirit, 3,457,252/., and crude 
petroleum, 3,288,006/. The chief exports to Persia were iron and steel, 
743,285/. ; machinery, 342,759/. ; and cotton piece goods, 833,747/. 

Total trade between Persia and United Kingdom (Board of Trade returns) 
for 6 years : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Persia to XJ.K. 
Exports to Persia from U.K. 

£ 

7,856.996 

2,001,850 

£ 

9,462,992 

2,243.615 

9,044,869 

1,628,649 

£ 

9,147,918 

2,260,727 

£ 

8,778,643 

2,694,514 


Banking and Credit. 

The Shah in 1889 granted a concession to Baron Julius de Reuter for the 
formation of a State Bank of Persia, with head office at Teheran and branches in 
the chief cities. The bank was formed in the autumn of the same year, with 
the title ‘The Imperial Bank of Persia,* and incorporated by Royal Charter, 
dated September 2, 1889. The bank has recently conceded its sole right 
of note issue to the Persian Government. There is also established at Teheran 
the Russian ‘ Banque d’Escompte,* formerly ‘ Banque des Prets de Perse. * This 
Bank, with all its Concessions, was in March, 1921, handed over to the Persian 
Government by the Soviet authorities, and is now ‘The Bank of Iran,* and 
forms part of the Ministry of Finance. The Ottoman Bank has also established 
branches in Teheran, Hamadan, and Kermanshah. Latterly the Russians started 
a bank, under the auspices of the Soviet Government, which has branches in 
the northern provinces. A Government Pawnbroking Establishment was 
founded in January, 1927, and a ‘National Bank’ in September, 1928. 
During the year 1929, the National Bank of which Dr. F. Linden Watt, a 
German, is director, opened branches in all the chief provincial towns. The 
new 1929-30 budget includes an appropriation of 5,000,000 krans for the 
initial capital of the bank, and 480,000 krans to be added to the bank’s 
capital from interest on the GovemmenPs shares in the bank. In Northern 
Persia, Raspers has branches in most of the more important towns. The 
principal activities are concerned with the financing of Russo- Persian trade. 
There is also the Bank-i-Pahlevi with branches in Kesht and Meshed. 

Commnnioations. 

Tonnage entei’ed at Bushire, Lingah, Bandar Abbas, Mohammera, and 
several smaller ports was: in 1928-9, 8,120,240 tons, of which 7,452,794 
were British and 199,568 German ; at Caspian ports 565,237, of which 
513,860 (steam) were Russian and 3,643 (steam) Persian, and 23,389 tons 
(sail) Russian, and 24,345 tons (sail) Persian. The total number of vessels 
entered' and cleared at Persian ports in 1928-9 was 16,533 compared with 
17,606 in 1927-8. 

During recent years the opening up of Persia bv further road construction 
has been the policy of the Central Government. Whilst a good road, accord- 
ing U> European standards, does not exist in Persia, except in the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co.’s area, roads passable for motor traffic are general throughout 
the country. The traveller, however, has still much discomfort to contend 
with. 

Taking Teheran, the capital, as the centre, the following main routes 
are available for all forma of motor traffic (i) Teheran to the Caspian Sea 
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(Port Pahlevi) via Kasvin and Resht ; (ii) Teheran to Tabriz ; (iii) Teheran 
to Baghdad via Kasvin, Hamadan and Kermanshah ; (iv) Teheran to Basra 
via Sultanabad, Burujird-Khurramabad-Dizful-Ahwaz and Mohammerah ; 
(v) Teheran to Bushire via Isfahan and Shiraz ; (vi) Teheran to Bander Abbas 
via Isfahan and Kerman ; (vii) Teheran to Meshed ; (viii) Teheran to the 
Caspian Sea (Port Barder-i-Gaz) via Barfarush ; (ix) Teheran to Duzdap (rail 
head for India via Quetta). Two routes : (a) via Meshed ; (b) via Kerman. 
Several subsidiary roads exist, the most important being: — (i) The coastal 
road on the southern shore of the Caspian Sea from Port Pahlevi to Port 
Barder-i-Gaz ; (ii) Hamadan to Isfahan via Sultanabad ; (iii) Kermanshah 
to Burujird ; (iv) Shiraz to Kerman via Niriz ; and (v) Meshed to Askabad. 
A road is under construction to connect Tabriz with Nisibin via Rowanduz. 
Several of the above roads are blocked by snow for 3 or 4 days at a time 
between December 15 and April 1. 

Total length of railways 231 miles, as follows : — Tabriz-Julfa, 85 miles ; 
Sofian-Sharifkhareh, 30 miles ; Miijawa-Duzdap, 104 miles ; Resht-Pir i 
Bazer, 7 miles ; and Teheraii-Shah Abdul Azim, 5 miles. A new railway 
line, 910 miles in length, was contracted for in July, 1928. It will run 
from Khormusa, on the Persian Gulf, through Aliwaz, Dizful, Burujird, 
Hamadan, Kazvin, Teheran, Firuzkuh and thence to the Caspian Sea. So 
far some 166 miles have been almost completed in the south by a German- 
American syndicate, and 80 miles in the north. 

Navigation on the Lake of Urumiah, from Sharafkhaneh to Danalou, 
is served by some five tugs and 15 barges for the transport of goods and 
passengers. There is a w^eekly service. On the River Karun likewise, from 
Mohammerah to Ahwaz(Na8seri), a fortnightly service both ways is run by the 
Mesopotamia Persia Corp., Ltd., and some native firms, run daily trips by 
motor boat, for passengers and merchandise. By changing into lighter draught 
boats at Nasseri both can bo taken up to Shallili near Shushtar. 

The Junkei-s Company have a contract for civil air lines in Persia carrying 
mails and passengers. A weekly service is maintained between : — (1) 
Teheran and Port Pahlevi on the Caspian which connects with a Russian air 
line to Moscow ; (ii) Teheran and Meshed. A bi-weekly service from Teheran 
to Bushire, and from Teheran to Baghdad which connects with Imperial 
Airways. 

The telegraph system attains a length of 7,964 miles with 13,829 miles 
of wire. In virtue of several conventions, dating from 1863, between the 
British and Persian Governments, the Indian Government constructed, and up 
to the present has maintained and worked with its own staffs : the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraph Department line from Teheran- Kum-Kashan-Isfahan-Shiraz 
to Bushire, and thence to Fao and also Karachi ; this line is 669 miles in 
length with 2,292 miles of wire and 7 stations; and the Central Persia 
Telegraphs from Teheran via Kashan-Yezd-Kerman-Bam to the Beluchistan 
frontier and thence to India with a mileage of 1,467 line and 4,183 wire and 10 
stations. The Indo-European Telegraph Co. has maintained communication 
between Teheran and Tabriz and on to Julfa, which connects with the 
European systems. 

The Indo-European Telegraph Company, as well as the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, relinquished all their telegraph lines in Persia on 
February 28, 193L 

Wireless has been installed at Teheran, Tabriz, Meshed, Kermanshah, 
and Shiraz, and wireless stations are being completed in Kerman and 
Ahwaz. Teheran is in wireless communication with Europe vi^i Tiflis and 
Beyrout. 
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The telephone system throughout the greater part of Persia is leased to 
the “Society Anonyme des Telephones Persans,’^ There are a number of 
small private companies as welL 

During the year ending March 81, 1925, there were 194 post offices and 
38 postal agencies with 918 employes. 


Honey, Weights, and Measures. 


Persia liad a silver monetary standard, the unit of which was the kran, 
a silver coin weighing only 24 nakhods (71 grains) or somewhat less. 

Accounts are reckoned in dinars, an imaginary coin, the ten-thousandth 
part of a toman of ten krans. A kr&n therefore = 1,000 dtnte ; one sh&hi= 
50 dtndrs. 

A law was passed on March 18, 1930, making the now standard of value the 
gold riali containing 100 diniars. The new money will be : gold, 1 pahlavi^ 
equivalent of an English £1 and worth 20 rials ; and one-half pahlavi worth 
10 rials ; silver, 5, 2, 1, \ rial pieces ; nickel, 25, 10, 5 dinar pieces; copper, 
2 and 1 dinar pieces. The rial is to be equivalent to 0*3661191 grammes of 
fine gold and will contain 4 *5 grammes of pure silver. The pahlavi will 
contain 7*322382 grammes, 900 fine. 

The unit of weight is the miskfil (71*6 grains), subdivided into 24 nakhods 
(2*96 grains) of 4 gandum (‘74 grain) each. Sixteen misk^ls make a sir, 
and 40 sir=l batman (Tabriz). Most articles are bought and sold by a weight 
called batman or man. The mans moat frequently in use are : — 


Man-i- Tabriz = 8 Abbdsts 

. . = 640 Miskdls 

= 6-64641b. 

Man4-Noh Abbdsi=s9 Abbdsts 

= 720 

a 

= 7*30 


Man-i-Kohneh (the old man) . 

= 1,000 


= 10*14 


Man4-Shdh=2 Tabriz Mans . 

= 1,280 


= 12*98 

> » 

Man4»Rey = 4 Tabriz Mans . 

= 2,660 


= 25*96 


Man4-Bandar Abbdsi . 

= 840 

>) 

= 8*52 


Uan4-Hdshcm%-=\^ Mans of. 

720 


= 116*80 

)) 

Corn, straw, coal, &c. , are sold 

by Kharvdr=^\i^ii Tabriz Mans 

= 654*64 



3i Kharvdr^\^%Z 92 lbs.*«l short ton (very nearly). 


By a decree of the Persian Council of Ministers in February, 1929, the 
metiic system was to be introduced as from March 22, 1929. 

The unit of measure is the zar or gaz ; of this standard several are in use. 
The most common is the one of 40*95 inches ; another, used in Azerbaijan, 
equals 44*09 inches. A farsakh theoretically =6,000 zar of 40*96 inches = 3 *87 
miles. Some calculate the farsakh at 6,000 zar of 44*09 inches = 4 *17 miles. 
It is about 3i miles in South Persia and about 4 miles in the North. 

The measure of surface is jerib= 1,000 to 1,066 square zar of 40*95 
inches = 1,294 to 1,379 square yards. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1, Of Persia in Great Britain. 

Counsellor . — Fathollah Khan Noury-Esfandiary. 

First Mohssen Khan Atab^ki. 

Second Secretary . — Mirza Hossein Khan Ghodse. 
AUachi,’^k\i^(A Ahad Khan Yekta. 

Financial Admer.^Mirza Eissa Khan Feyz. 

Honorary Commercial Attache . — Nubar Sarkis Gulbenkian. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Persia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Robeit Clive, 
K.O.M.G. Appointed October 7, 1926. 

Counsellor. — R. C. Parr. 

First Secretary. — A. D. F. Gascoigne. 

Third Secretary. W. Lascelles. 

Military AttaeM. — Lieut. -Col. P. 0. R. Dodd, D.S.O., M.V.O., I. A. 
Oriental Secretary. — G. T. Havard, O.M.G. 

There are Consular representatives at Teheran, Tabriz (C.), Resht, 
Bushire (C.-G.), Bandar Abbas, Meshed (C.-G.), Isfahan (C.-G.), Seistan, 
Kerman, Mohammerah, Shiraz, Kermanshah, Ramadan^ Yezd, Ahwaz,^ 
Sultanabad, Birjand and Duzdab. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning^ Persia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Blue Boofc«.— Affairs of Persia, December 1906, to November, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 
1912, 1918. and 1914. 

Eastern Persia: an Account of the Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 
1870-72. 2 vole. 1876. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports Annual Series. London. 

Persia No. 1 (1919). Agreement between H.B.M. Government and the Persian Govern- 
ment, August 9, 1919. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

(Copley), Persian Days. London, 1928. 

, Balfour (J. M.), Recent Happenings in Persia. London, 1922. 

Bell (G.), Persian Pictures. London, 1928. 

Browns (E. G.), A Year amongst the Persians. New ed. London, 1026.— The Revolution 
in Persia. London, 1910. 

Chirol (Sir ValentineX The Middle Eastern Question. London, 1904. 

Ourzon (Lord), Persia and the Persian Question. [Chap. I. contains an account of 
European literature relating to Persia (900-1891), and there are bibliographical footnotes 
throughout the volumes. 1 2 vols London, 1892. 

Bdwardn (A. C.), A Persian Caravan. London, 1928. 

Fateh (Moustafa Khan), The Econoimo Position of Persia,. London, 1926, 

Orothe (H.), Wanderungen in Persien Berlin, 1910.— Zur Natur und Wirtschaft von 
Vorderasien. I. Persien. Frankfurt, 1911. 

Hale (F.), From Persian Uplands. London, 1920. 

Hedin (Dr, Sven), Overland to India. 2 Vols. London, 1910.— Eine Routenaufnahiiie 
durch Ost Persien. Vol. 1. Stockholm, 1918. 

Jung (K.), Die Wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse Persiens. Berlin, 1910. 

Layard (Sir H. A.), Early Adventuresin Persia, Ac. New ed. 2 vols. London, 1894. 
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(Repu^lioa del Perij.) 


Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Peru, formerly the most important of the Spanish 
Viceroyalties in South America, issued its declaration of independence on 
July 28, 1821 ; but it was not till after a war, protracted till 1824, that the 
country gained its actual freedom from Spanish rule. According to the 
Constitution of January 18, 1920, the legislative power is vested in a Senate 
(85 members) and a House of Representatives (110 members), and renewed 
^ totally every five years. Both senators and deputies are elected by a direct 
vote. Congress normally meets annually on July 28, and sits for 90 to 120 
days, but it was dissolved by the Junta in August, 1930, and its powers 
taken over. 

The executive power, under the Constitution, is entrusted to a President, 
elected for 6 years and re-eligible for election indefinitely (under a change 
in the constitution authorized in 1927). He receives 30,000 soles (nominally 
3,000Z.) a year and an amount for administration expenses fixed by Congress 
each year. 

President of the Junta of Oovern7nent . — Colonel David Sumanez Ocampo, 
Assumed office March 10, 1931, following a successful military revolt. 

The President of the Junta, following precedent, exercises his executive 
functions through a Cabinet ot seven ministers, holding office at his pleasure. 
The ministers are those of the Interior, War, Marine, Foreign Affairs, 
Justice, with Worship and Instruction, Finance and Public Works. Each 
minister receives 16,800 soles (1,680Z.) a year. 

The 20 departments are divided into provinces (118 in all), and these are 
subdivided into districts. Each department is administered by a Prefect, 
and each province by a Sub-Prefect. Municipal councillors are elected by 
direct vote, and foreigners are eligible. 

Area and Population. 

There has been no enumeration of the population in recent years The 
census returns of 1862 showed a total population of 2,487,916; that 
of 1876 put the number at 2,660,881, of whom about 13*8 per cent, were 
white, 1*9 per cent, negroes, 57*6 per cent. Indian, 24*8 per cent, mestizos 
(CholoB and Zambos), and 1*9 per cent. Asiatic, chiefiy Chinese. The 
language is Spanish, but the Indian population lias its own language, either 
Quechua or Aymara. 

To promote the assimilation of the Indian population, estimated at 
4,000,000, the Government in 1930 declared June 24 of each year to be a 
national holiday, ‘ day of the indigene,* to be celebrated with appropriate 
ceremonies. By a decree issued in 1927, the Indians were freed from the 
peonage system which existed in some regions. 

The population of the capital, Lima, according to the official census 
of December 17, 1920, was 176,467 and of Callao 52,843. The estimated 
population in 1928 of the principal cities was as follows : Lima city 265,000 ; 
Lima and suburbs 316,000 ; Callao 77,000 ; Arequipa 66,000 ; Cuzco 40,000 ; 
Chiclayo 35,000; Ica 20,000 ; Trujillo 30,000 ; Chincha 2^0,000 ; Huancayo 
20,000 ; Ayacucho 20,000 ; Iquitos 10,000 ; Huaraz 20,000 ; Piura 16,000. 

The areas of the 20 departments and 3 provinces (Callao, Tumbes and 
Moquegua), according to estimates supplied by the Lima Geographical 
Society (1916), are given below with the population, according to the census 
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returns of 1876 (the latest official one) and an official estimate for 1927. 
The chief towns are shown in brackets : — 


Departments and Provinces 

Area: 

Population 

Pop. per 

English 
square miles 

1876 

(census) 

1927 

(estimated) 

square mile, 
1927 

DepartmenU : 

Amazonas (Chachapoyas) 

18,948 

14,700 

84,284 

80,000 

6-7 

Ancachs (Huiraz) .... 

284,830 

480,000 

81-9 

Aporimac (Abancay) 

8,187 

118,525 

280,000 

84*3 

Arequipa (Arequipa) 

21,947 

157,046 

360,000 

16*8 

Ayacucho (Ayacncho) . 

18,185 

142,216 

820,000 

17-5 

Cajamarca (Oajamarca) . 

12,538 

212,746 

450,000 

85-9 

Cuzco (Cuzco) .... 

55,716 

243,032 

700,000 

12*5 

Huancavelica (Huaucavolica) 

8,297 

.108,069 

230,000 

27-7 

Huanuco (Huanuco) 

15,425 

78,991 

200,000 

12-9 

lea (lea) 

8,596 

60,255 

120,000 

13*8 

Junin (Cerro de Pasco) . 

22,814 

209,759 

450,000 

19-7 

Lambayeque (Ohiclayo) 

4,614 

86,788 

140,000 

30-3 

Liberdad (Trujillo) . 

10,206 

147,886 

880,000 

37-2 

Lima (Lima) .... 

15,048 

225,800 

550,000 

86*5 

Loreto (Iqultos) .... 
Madre de Dios ^ (Maldonado) 

168,240 

61,906 

150,000 

0*9 

58,827 

— 

6,000 

0*08 

Piura(Piura) 

16,190 

135,616 

800,000 

19 8 

Puno (Puno) 

26,183 

^ 269,449 

700,000 

26*7 

San Martin .... 

17,448 

65,000 : 

37 

Tacna (Tacna) .... 

12,690 

36,009 

60,000 

4*7 

Total Departments . 

624,894 

, 2,597,604 

6,020,000 

11-2 

Provineea : 

Callao (Callao) .... 

14 

84,492 

28,785 

75,000 

5,357-0 

Moquegua (Moquegua) . 

5,549 

40,000 

7-2 

Tumbes (Tumbes) .... 

1,590 

— 

12,000 

7-5 

Total Provinces 

7,153 

68,277 

127,000 

17 7 

Grand Total 

582,047 

2,660,881 

6,147,000 

IM 


1 Created in 1912. 


The Peruvian Government encourae^es immigration of properly qualified 
persons and has opened up 3,246,325 acres to settlers, mostly through 
colonization companies ; efforts, however, to encourage immigration of 
Europeans, including Germans, Austrians, Poles and Cossacks, have been 
only partially successful. 

The long standing dispute with Chile over the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica (see Statesman’s Year Book for 1928, page 1198) reached an amicable 
stage in July, 1928, when the two countiies resumed diplomatic relations 
and made a fresh attempt to settle the question by direct and friendly 
negotiations. On February 21, 1929, it was announced that a settlement 
had been reached, Tacna going to Peru and Arica to Chile. Demarcation 
and joint policing of the b^oundary were accomplished in August, 1930. 

As to the boundary dispute with Bolivia an arrangement has been come 
to by direct negotiations between Bolivia and Peru. The frontier line 
between them was fixed from the mouth of the Heath to that of the Yaverija 
(1912), and is being finally demarcated by a joint commission. Those with 
Colombia and Ecuador (for the possession of over 100,000 square miles of 
land rich in rubber, timber, and probably gold, lying about the head 
waters of the Amazon) were referred to the mediation of the United States, 
Argentina, and Brazil. Direct negotiations may possibly be initiated 
between Peru and Ecuador. A Treaty establishing the boundary between 
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Peru and Colombia was ratified by the former in 1927, and by Colombia 
in 1928. A definite arrangement has been made with Brazil as to 
boundary, favourable, on the whole, to Peru, and this was finally demarcated 
in 1927 by a joint commission. 

The region north of the Marafion from the Pongo de Manseriche is 
claimed by Ecuador, Colombia and Peru. 

Religion. 

By the terms of the new Constitution there exists absolute political and 
religious liberty, but the Roman Catholic religion is the religion of the 
State, and in 1929, a decree was issued permitting only Roman Catholic 
religious instruction in schools, State or private. There is a Roman 
Catholic archbishopric (Lima, dating from 1546), 9 bishoprics, 2 Apostolic 
Vicarages, 2 Apostolic Prefectures, and about 2,595 priests. The churches 
and convents are the property of the State. The Junta of Government 
in October, 1930, decreed that all marriages must be civil, regardless of 
religion; liberal divorce regulations, including divorce for ‘absence without 
just cause for 50 days,’ were also established. 

Education — Justice. 

Elementary education is compulsory for both sexes between the ages of 7 
and 14, and is free. The system is highly centralized ; all teaching appoint- 
ments are made by the Ministry of Education. In 1929, there were in Peru 
3,567 primary schools with 6,210 teachers and 317,107 pupils ; 110 secondary 
schools (including private schools under supervision) with 603 teachers and 
11,790 pupils and 8 normal schools, with a registration of 1,397. Budget 
appropriations for education in 1929, Lp 1,140,811. Special schools for 
the Indians enrolled 1,780 in 1926. There are also 30 travelling schools. 
Higher education is provided at the central university in Lima, called 
‘ Universidad de San Marcos,* founded by Charles V. in 1551 ; its autonomy, 
previously limited in 1928, was restored by the Junta in 1930; it had in 
1929, 169 professors and 1,531 students in five faculties and two institutes. 
There are also universities at Arequipa (founded in 1827), with (1928) 219 
students, Cuzco with 140 students, and Trujillo, 70 students ; the Education 
Law of February 5, 1921, created the University of Technical Schools, 
which comprises adv'anced schools of engineering, agriculture, commerce, 
industrial arts, and a school of pedagogy. There are also State Colleges of 
Agriculture, Arts andTrades, and Engineering in Lima. 

Justice is administered in the Supreme Court at Lima composed of 11 
judges and 3 fiscals, and in Superior and Minor Courts at Lima and 11 other 
judicial districts. The judges of the Supreme Court are chosen by Congress 
from lists of names presented by the Government ; those of the Superior 
Courts and of the Minor Courts are chosen by the Government from lists of 
names presented by the Supreme and Superior Courts, respectively. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows in Peruvian 
pounds ; — 


- 

1 me 

! 1027 

1028 

1029 

19301 

Revenue* 

Expenditure . 

Lp 

10,268,476 

14,428,726 

Lp. 

10,800,140 

16,585,767 

Lp. ! 
12,198,108 
12,061,164 

Lp. 

14,035,882 

14,020,455 

Ln. 

14,098,719 

14,098,719 


^ Budget estimateB, 

* Not mcluding the income from bond issues, etc., pledged to public works. 
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In 1870 and 1872 Peru contracted two loans in England totalling 
32,688,320/. In 1876 Peru was forced to suspend payments on its external 
debt, and in 1889 the debt, including arrears of interest, amounted to 
66,209,133/. In January, 1890, by the signing of the Grace-Donoughmore 
contract, the Committee of Peruvian Bondholders assumed all re8i)onsibility 
for the foreign debt of Peru, and in return the Peruvian Government 
granted that organisation certain concessions (rights over guano deposits, 
mines, and lands) and the control of all State railways, for a period of 66 
years. The Peruvian Corporation was then created by the Committee of 
Peruvian Bondholders to administer these concessions. liP 1928 the 
Peruvian Corporation took over the railways in perpetuity in exchange for 
the relinquishment of certain concessions, including that of the guano 
deposits, and the payment of certain annuities. 

The total debt of Peru (June 30, 1930) amounted to 353,541,374 soles, 
of which the internal debt amounted to 87,303,540 soles, and the foreign 
debt to 266,237,834 soles (at par). External debt service in 1930 took 
Lp. 1,449,780, of which guano exploitation, railroads and docks furnished 
85 per cent. ; internal debt service took Lp. 354,919. But in February, 
1931, Peru asked for a moratorium of payments on external debt until 
economic conditions improve. 

Defence. 

Army. 

Military service is compulsory and universal, though only a limited 
number of the annual quota of conscripts is called up for active duty with 
the colours, the remainder being formed into local battalions, who receive 
instruction one day in the week (Sundays). The term of service is 2 years 
in the active army, 6 years in the first reserve, 6 in the second reserve, and 
20 years in the National Guard. 

The country is divided into 5 military districts, each furnishing a 
complete division. The division is made up of 2 regiments of infantry of 2 
battalions each, with 1 machine gun company ; 1 topographical section, 1 
medical section, 1 commissariat section, 1 or 2 regiments of cavalry (2 squad- 
rons), 1 regiment of mountain artillery. 

The array at present is organized as follows : of infantry there are 
20 re^ments, of artillery 5 regiments, 5 mounted infantry companies, 6 
battalions of engineers, 1 aviation squadron, and an independent commissariat 
corps. 

The peace establishment of the army in 1929 was 1,1 18 officers and 7,020 
other ranks. Police and gendarmerie amount also to about 8,000 including 
civil guards and mounted police. The civil guard has been reorganised into 
11 cavalry regiments, 1 infantry regiment of 4 battalions, 1 independent 
battalion and 1 machine gun battalion. Rifle instruction is also given in 
Peruvian schools. There is a military academy and war college at Chorillos, 
near Lima. In May, 1927, the Peruvian army which for some years 
prior to 1924 had been in the hands of a French Military Mission, was 
entrusted to the technical direction of an ex-German general, who resigned 
in 1929. 

The infantry is armed with the 1912 Peruvian model of the Mauser rifle, 
cavalry with carbine of the same type and model, artillery with the 
Schneider-Canet gun and machine gun battalion with Fiat guns. 

Aviation, both military and civil, is controlled by a Director-General of 
Aviation, under the Ministry of Marine and Aviation. 

Army, Navy and Aviation appropriations in the 1929 budget, 
Lp. 2, 368, 392. 
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Navy. 

The Peruvian Navy consists of the following units: — 2 obsolete cruisers, 
AlmiranU Grau aud Coronel Bologneai, 3,200 tons, 24 knots speed, edch with 
2*6 inch and 12 lighter guns, built in 1906, and re-boilered and adapted 
for oil fuel in 1923-25 ; 4 submarines ; 1 submarine tender. La Idma^ 
1 destroyer and a sailing training ship. In addition there are 3 
river gun-boats on the Amazon. There is a naval school for cadets at La 
Punta, near Callao, and a submarine base on San Lorenzo Island, opposite 
Callao. 


Agriculture and Industry. 

The country may be divided into three zones : the coast strip, with an 
average width of 30 miles ; the Sierra, or Uplands, lying between the coast 
range of mountains and the Andes proper ; and the forest or wooded 
region, called the Montana. In the arid coast region the government has 
brought under irrigation 62,400 acres during the last few years ; a 
gigantic irrigation project has been started in the Olmos desert near 
Pimentel in northern Peru, to bring 408,000 acres under irrigation 
during the next few years. Lp. 2,292,762 has been spent by the Government 
in irrigation in the past decade, but continuance of these projects under the 
Junta is uncertain. 

About 80 per cent, of the population is dependent on agriculture. The 
chief agricultural productions of Peru are, in the order named, cotton, sugar, 
coffee, wool, hides, and skins. Cotton production in 1929 reached 130,641 
metric tons or 61,500 tons of ginned cotton, of which 45,454 tons, valued 
at 51,316,280 soles, were exported. The sugar industry is carried on chiefly 
by irrigation in the river valleys of the coast region and by sinking wells 
(1 lb. of sugar is estimated to require 500 gallons of water). Peru is a 
low-cost producer. About 50 large estates raise 95 per cent, of the crop. In 
1929, the area under cultivation was 128,000 acres, and the production 
was 400,000 tons, of which 362,000 tons, valued at Lp. 3,376,998, were ex- 
ported. The chief coffee-growing districts are those of Chanchamayo, Peren4 
and Paucartambo in Central Peru, where the Peruvian Corporation has done 
much useful colonising work on abAut 2.750,000 acres. Cocoa cultivation is 
extending, about 200,000 cocoa trees having been recently planted in the 
Perene region. Wheat growing on the plateaus of the Andes is encouraged. 
Total area under wheat in 1928-29, 251,911 acres ; production, 83,697 metric 
tons. Eice is extensively grown ; the quality is excellent, but the quantity 
(59,700 tons in 1929) is insufl^cient to meet local wants. The gathering of 
wild rubber, once the most important industry in the Amazon region of 
Peru, where it was shipped from Iquitos, 2,000 miles down the 
Amazon to the Atlantic, has declined in importance with the competition 
of plantation rubber. But exports of balata from this region have taken 
its place. Tobacco (in Northern Peru), wines and spirits, olives, ramie, 
and maize are also produced. In 1 909 the Government created a 
tobacco monopoly for the manufacture, importation and sale of tobacco. 
Silk culture is being tried in the coast region. The most important coca 
growing district, is in the province of Otuzco in the department of La Liber tad, 
where there are several coca estates. Cocaine is manufactured in Lima, 
Otuzco, and several other towns. In addition there are dyes, cinchona, and 
other medicinal plants. Alpaca, sheep, and llama wool are exported. Peru 
produces 15,000,000 lbs. of wool per year from about 12,000,000 sheep. 
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The guano deposits on Huanillos, Punta Lobos, and Pabellon de Pica, 
amounting to 40 or 60 thousand tons, which had been granted to the 
Peruvian Corporation, reverted to the Peruvian Government on February 
2, 1901 ; remaining deposits reverted to the Government in 1928. Output 
in 1929-30, 151,462 Spanish tons of 920 kgs., of which 119,763 tons were 
sold to domestic consumers and 31,693 tons sold abroad ; net profits to the 
government, about 2,000,000 dollars (U S.). 

Copper and petroleum are the chief minerals exploited. Peru furnishes 
between 2 and 3 per cent, of the world’s production of copper. The chief 
mine, the Cerro de Pasco, has been operated for three centuries. Peru 
ranks third or fourth as a silver producer. It is the world’s largest source 
of vanadium and perhaps the only country where vanadium is mined for 
itself alone. Gold is widely found, even in the rivers, but transport and 
labour difficulties hinder mining ; present gold output is chiefly a by-product 
of copper and other mining. A decree of October 20, 1930, nationalized all 
gold deposits not already allocated. Nationals have priority in concessions. 

The following table shows the mineral production for two years (in soles, 
the new unit ; 10 soles = the former Peruvian pound) : — 



— 

1928 

Quantity i Value 

Boles 

1929 

Quantity Value 

Boies 

Copper 

. . Metric tons 

03,028 

42.905,060 

55,086 

54,907,622 

Petroleum . 

• • ft 

1,521,287 

208,557,460 

1,77.3,651 

?S9, 329,546 

Silver 

. . Kilos. 

678,622 

81,971,650 

668,590 

28,477,521 

Gold . 

. . Metric tons 

2,193 

8,070,900 

3,799 

6,311,616 

Coal , 

178,494 

2,218,4C0 

220,604 

2,755,860 

Vanadium . 

• • M 

73 

1,898,440 

902 

16,588,084 

Lead . 

• • M 

16,688 

5,842,490 

21,410 

8,053,234 

Zinc . 


5,501 

1,841,090 

12,424 

4,454,082 


Total mineral production, which is largely controlled by foreign interests, 
in 1929 was valued at 368,320,436 soles, an increase of 62,051,820 
over that of 1928. Mine workers numbered 30,000. Two smelters, both 
American-owned, and 2 petroleum refineries, 1 American and 1 Italian, are 
the largest industrial plants in Peru. American investments in Peru on 
January 1, 1929, were about 150,889,000 dollars ; British investments, 
28,179,400Z. 


Commerce. 


The value of the trade of Peru in five years (including the Department 
of Loreto) has been as follows (10 soles = the former Peruvian pound) : — 


- 

1925 

1926 1 

1927 

1928 

I 1929 

Imports 

Exports 

Soles 

182,729,790 

217,506,190 

Soles 

196,609,340 

230,757,840 

Soles 

198,641,980 1 
311,977,250 

Soles 

176,266,440 

816,187,760 

Soles 

189.862.460 

835.081.460 


Customs receipts for 1929 were 48,813,260 soles against 43,302,750 
in 1928. 


The values of the principal imports and exports for 2 years are shown 
by the following table 


Q Q 
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Impoits 

1928 

1929 

Exports 

1928 

1929 


Lp, 

Lp. 


Lp. 

Lp. 

Cotton goods . . 

1,675,942 

1,877,056 

Sugar .... 

8,638,205 

3,876,998 

Wool goods . . 

617 088 

689,783 

Cotton . . 

6,854,515 

5.154,519 

Silk goods . . . 

127,849 

1126,463 

Copper .... 

5,662,292 

6,072,859 

Jute 

635,186 

520,169 

Petroleum . . . 

11,339,099 

12,904,826 

Food and drink . 

3,636,629 

3,590,681 

Wool . . . 

1,109,154 

i;051,565 

Iron and steel . 

1,283,866 

1,193,472 

Silver .... 

543,757 

470,920 

Electrical 






machinery . . 

321,184 

471,041 




Agricultural and 






mining 






machinery . . 

370,409 

524,460 




Unclassified 






machinery . . 

2,812,616 

3,459,437 




Implements, tools, 






etc 

822,148 

328,992 




The distribution of the trade was mainly as follows 




Imports ' 


Exports 

From 



To 








1028 

1929 ! 

1 


1928 

1929 


Lp 

Lp. j 


Lp 

Lp. 

United States . 

7,238,091 

7,941,554 

United States . 

8,973,890 

11,157,510 

United Kingdom 

2,778,512 

2,845,614 1 

United Kingdom 

7,518,741 

6,140,647 

Germany . 

1,844, 363 

1,901,224 1 

Chile . 

2,797,736 

2,825,288 

Belgium . , 

649,713 

741,592 i 

Argentina . 

3,529,715 

2,474,431 

Italy . 

653,975 

749,746 ! 

Canada 

1,570,203 

2,428,114 

Argentina . . 

218,567 

624,490 1 

Germany . 

2,515,505 

2,040,846 

France 

752,840 

602,067 1 

Brazil 

1,191,695 

2,035,814 


In 1929 the principal articles imported by the United Kingdom from 
Peru were (according to Board of Trade Returns) : Sugar (unrefined), 
1,264,654^.; cotton, 4,024,386/. ; alpaca, 341,569/. ; and the principal exports 
to Peru were ; Cotton piece goods, 409,481/. ; woollen piece goods, 188,129/, ; 
and iron and steel manufactures, 217,318/. 

Total trade between Peru and United Kingdom in thousands of pounds 
for 6 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Peru to United Kingdom 
Exports to Peru from United Kingdom 

7,214 

1 2,350 

8,224 

2,087 

0,710 

1,953 

6,462 

2,006 

4,483 

1,442 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1929, 11,937 vessels of 17,728,227 tons entered, and 11,907 of 
17,686,158 tons cleared, the ports of the Republic. Since December, 1928, 
the coasting trade has been reserved for Peruvian-owned vessels with 
Peruvian crews ; they number 184 of 746,922 tons. 

Internal Communications. 

In 1929 there were in the country 11,202 miles of road suitable for motor 
traffic, including 53 miles of concre^, and 1,116 miles of macadam. There 
are now two paved concrete highways between Lima and the port of 
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Callao, and another under construction between Lima and Chosica. In 
1929, 7,084 passenger motor cars and 4,239 truebs were in use in Peru. 

In 1929 the total working length of the Peruvian railways was 2,810 miles, 
including 2,168 miles privately owned and 642 miles retained by the State. 
These are standard gauge (4 ft. SJ in.), with the exception of two 
small lines totalling 101 miles, which are 3 ft. gauge, and the North- 
'VVestern Railway, Lima to Huacho and Sayan, 142 miles. American 
engineers started laying out a railroad from the coast across Peru to 
Yurimaguas on the Huallaga river, where it would connect with steamers 
ascending the Amazon and Huallaga rivers, a trans-eontineiital route 200 
miles south of the Equator, but the original concession was withdrawn in 
1929, and negotiations were initiated with another group. 

By ail agreement '{March, 1921) between the Peruvian Government 
and the Marconi Company, the latter undertook the administration of 
the posts, telegraphs, and wireless services for a period of 25 years. 
In 1929, the Company handled 44,768,868 pieces of correspondence. 
There were 368 telegraph stations in 1929, and about 10,254 miles of 
telegraph lines ; number of telegraphic and wireless messages 3,624,930. 
The telephone system, 1926, included about 11,000 instruments. Three 
submarine telegraph cables connect Peru and Chile, and one connects 
Peru and the Republics to the north. In 1927 there existed 27 wireless 
stations in Pern, and 23 more were under construction. In 1928 an 
air mail and passenger service between Lima and different points in the 
Republic was introduced. 

Money and Credit. 

Peru’s currency unit is the Peruvian sol (by law of February 13, 1930), 
equal to one-tenth of the old Peruvian lihra or pound. Ten soles (gold) 
contain 6*0185 milligrams of hue gold, though such coins have not yet 
been minted. At par of exchange 12T^6 soles equal \l. sterling; one sol 
equals 40 cents (U.S ). In 1930 the exchange value on London ranged 
between 12*45 and 17 '50 to the £. Eventually gold lO-nsoles and 50-soles 
pieces will be minted. 

Silver is legal tender up to 100 soles. Silver coins are the sol, and half- 
sol, 5/lOths fine. Copper coins are 2 and 1 cent ; and nickel coins 20, 10, and 
5 cents. Peru has a paper currency issued by the Government of Lp. 10, 
Lp. 5, Lp. 1 and 5 sol denomination. 

The Government bank of issue, knoAvn as the Banco de Reserva del Peru, 
was established March 9, 1922. It is bound to hold not less than 50 per 
cent, of gold cover for the amount of notes in circulation, the balance being 
provided by commercial paper bearing the endorsement of the principal 
Lima banks. Note circulation, including residue of war-time issue of 
^ cheques circulairo,’ ou November 30, 1930, was 64,862,000 soles; reserve 
in foreign currencies, 22,318,000 soles ; gold leserve was 43,801,000 soles; 
deposits, 3,963,000 soles. 

In 1930 a National Savings Bank was opened under the supervision of 
the Banco de Reserva ; Its capital of Lp. 1,500,000 is contributed solely by 
the government, which turned over 6,000,000 dollars (U.S) received from 
Chile in the Tacna-Arict settlement. The Central Mortgage Bank of Peru 
was formed in 1928, with capital of Lp. 1,200,000, to extend credit to 
farmers at reasonable rates. One-third of the capital is held by the Govern- 
ment, one-third by the other banks, and the remaining third by the munici- 
palities and the public. Ou August 31, 1930, the paid-up capital of all 
banks amounted to 52,567,127 soles, the reserves to 161,222,234 soles. 
Savings deposits on the same date amounted to 22,578,824 solos. 
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Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures was established by law 
in 1869, and is coming into general use, except for the customs tariff. It 
came into force in Lima and Callao on September 1, 1916. Spanish 
measures are still in use. 


The OuTice 
,, Libra 
, , Quintal 

,, Arroba 


of 26 pounds 
of wine or spirits 


,, Gallon 
,, Vara 

,, Square Vara . 


1*014 ounce avoirdupois. 
1*014 lb. „ 

101*44 lb. ,, 

25 36 ,) ^ ,, 

6*70 imperial gallons. 
0*74 ,, gallon. 

0*927 yard. 

0 *835 square yard. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Peru in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Alfredo 
Gonzalez Prado (Appointed in September, 1930). 

First Secretaries. — Carlos Holguin de Lavalle and Hector Morey. 

Attache* — Carlos A. Mackehenie. 

Military Attach^. — Lieut. -Col. J. Francisco de la Torre. 

Naval AttacM, — Manuel D. Faura. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Southampton, and other places, 

2. Of Great Britain in Peru. 

Envoy Exfraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Charles Henry 
Bentinck, O.M.G. (Appointed January 17, 1929.) 

Naval Attache. — Capt. Edward de Faye Renouf, R.N. 

Commercial Secretary and Consul at Lima . — W. M. Gurney. 

There is also a Consul at Iquitoa, and Vice-Consuls at Callao, Arequipa, 
Mollendo, Salaverry and Paita. 


Statistical and other Books of Beference concernini^ Fern. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Abstract of Peru. Annual. Lima 

The publications of the various Government Departments 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual. London 

Peru- Bolivia Boundary Commission, 1911-1918. Reports of the British Officers of the 
Peruvian Commission, Diplomatic Memoranda, and Maps of the Boundary Zone. 
Edited for the Government of Peru by the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
London, 1916. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Guia Lascano. (Commercial Directory). Lima, 1927. 

Bowman (I.), The Andes of Southern Peru. New York, 1916. 

Burger (Dt. O.), Peru. Leipzig, 1923. 

Cisneros (C. B.). and Oareia (R. E.), El Peru en Europa. Lima, 1900.— Geografia 
Comercial de laAmenca del Sud. 3 vols. Lima — Guia del Callao, Lima y sus Alrededores. 
Lima, 1898.— Monografia del Departamento de la Llbertad. Luna, 1900.— Monografia 
geogr&fica, estadlstica del Departamento de Lima. [The same authors, together or 
separately, have published several other works on the commerce, products, and industries 
of Peru, notably Cisiwroii <C. B.), Sinopsis Estadlstica del Peru. Lima, 1912.] 

Dell (A ), Llama Land : Bast and West of the Andes in Peru. London, 1927. 

Enoek (R. 0.), The Andes and the Amazon : Life and Travel In Peru. London, 1907.— 
Peru. London, 1908. 
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Garcia Calderon (F.), Le P4rou Contemporain. Paris, 1907.— Constitucion Codigos y 
Leyes del Peru. Lima, 1923. 

Qreulioh (0), Peru. Zurich, 1916. 

Gwtnm (Geraldine), Peru : Its Story, People, and Religion. London, 1909. 

Johnson (G. R.), and Platt (Raye R.), Peru from the Air. New York, 1980 

Lavalle (J. A.), De Agronomia Nacional. Lima, 1918. — Los caracteres agrologicos de 
las tierras cultivadas en la costa del P6ru, Lima, 1918. 

Lehmann (W., editor), The Art of Old Peru. London, 1924 

Markham (C. R.), Travels in Peru and India. London, 1862.— Cuzco and Lima. London, 
1868.— Peru. London, 1881. — The War between Peru and Chili, 1879-81. London, 1883. — 
The Incas of Peru. London, 1910. 

Martin (P.), Peru of the Twentieth Century. London, 1911. 

McGovern (W. M.), Jungle Paths and Inca Rums. London, 1928. 

Mendiburu (M. de), Diccionario Historico-Biograiicodol Peru. 8 vols. Callao, 1874-1890. 

Meyendorjff (Conrad de), L’Empire du Soleil : P6rou et Bolivie. Paris, 1909. 

Michcner (C. K.), Ileir of the Incas. London, 1926. 

Murphy (R. C ), Bird Islands of Peru. London, 1925. 

Olaechea (G. U.), Constitucidn del Peru dada por la asamblea nacional de 1919, 
comontada, anotada y concordada con las leyes plebiscitarias y docretos que tienen fuerza 
de ley. Leyes organicas, decretos, reglamentos y resoluciones referentes a ellas hasta 
1922. Lima, 1922. 

Parker (W. Belmont). Peruvians of To-day. Lima, 1919. 

Paz Soldan (Mariano Felipe), Histonadel Peril Independents. 8 vols. 1868 et seq . — 
Diccionario GeogrAfleo Estadistico del Peru. 1877. 

Prodgers (C. II.), Adventure.s in Pern. London, 1924. 

Prado (J.), Estado Social del P6ru durante la dominacion espaftola. Lima, 1894. 

Prescott H.), History of the Conquest of Peru. London. Many editions. 

Preusse-Sperber (O.), Peru. Eino Skizze seines wirtschaftlichen und staatlichen 
Lebens. Frankfurt, 1913. 

Kene-Moreno (.Q.), Ultimos Dfas Coloniales en el Alto Peru, 1807-1808. Santiago de 
Chile, 1896-98. 

Ritchie (J.), Peru : In ‘ The West Coast Republics of South America.’ London, 1930. 

Rtva-Apucro (Jose), La Histona en e Peru. Lima, 1910. 

Seehee (F.), Travelling Impressions in and Notes on Peru. 2nd ed. London, 1905. 

Sgutsr (E. G.), Peru : Incidents of Travels and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. 
London, 1877. 

Stcinmann (G.), and otiiers. Geologie von Peru. Maps, Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Heidelberg, 1929. 

Stuart (G. H.), The Governmental System of Peru. Washington, 1926. 

TsohudiiJoh, Jakob von), Reisen durch Siidamenka. 5 vols. Leipzig, 1866-68. 

Urteago (H.), CollecciOn de historiadores ciasicos del Peru Vol. 1. Lima, 1918. 

Vivian (E. C,), Peru. London, 1914. 

Weisse (Carlos), Las civilizaciones pnmitivas del P6ru. Lima, 1913 

Wright (Mane Robinson), The Old and New Peru, Philadelphia and London, 1909. 


POLAND. 

(Rzeczpospolita Polska.) 

Poland was an independent State until the end of the eighteenth century. 
The Poles are Slavonic in race and Roman Catholic in religion. 

During the seventeenth century the position of Poland rapidly declined, 
and eventually, by the three partitions of 1772, 1793, and 1795, the Polish 
Commonwealth, as it was then called, was divided between Prussia, Russia 
and Austria. 

In 1807, Napoleon formed a part of the Old Commonwealth into a semi- 
independent State under the title of the Duchy of Warsaw and endowed it 
with a very liberal constitution, but in 1816, at the Congress of Vienna, this 
was undone, and Poland was re-partitioned between Prussia, Austria and 
Russia, except the small district of Cracow, which was constituted an indepen- 
dent republic and remained such until 1836, when it was annexed by Austria, 
despite a guarantee of neutrality by Prussia, Austria and Russia. 
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At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, only Austrian Poland enjoyed 
autonomous government. It was governed by the Galician Diet at Lwow 
(Lemberg), under the control of the Central Government in Vienna. 

During the war Russian- Poland was invaded by the Germans and 
Austrians, and by the end of 1915 the whole country was occupied by the 
Austro-German forces. 

On November 6, 1916, the German and Austrian Emperors^ in a joint 
manifesto, proclaimed the independence of Poland, but neither the boundaries 
nor tlie constitution of the State were defined. Shortly afterwards a 
Provisional Council of State, consisting of 25 members, all Poles, was 
summoned in order to draft the constitution of the new State, but this body 
did not exist for long In September, 1917, a new Supreme Authority, the 
Regency Council, consisting of throe members, was appointed, and under their 
auspices a Ministry was formed and a new Council of State summoned. It 
was composed partly of elected and partly of appointed members, 110 in aW. 
In October, 1918, this Council of State was dissolved by the Regency Council 
and the convocation proclaimed a Constituent Assembly to determine the 
constitution of the Polish State and take over the supreme authority. 

On November 9, 1918, the Independence of Poland was solemnly pro- 
claimed. On November 14, General Pilsudski returned to Poland, assumed 
Supreme Power and convoked the Constituent Assembly {Sejm Ustawo- 
dawczy), which confirmed him in his office. On June 28, 1919, the Treaty 
of Versailles recognised the Indepcndeuce of Poland. The same Treaty 
determined the western frontier of Poland from the sea to Upper Silesia. 
The fixing of the Polish-German frontier took place after the plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia and the territory east of the Vistula, accoi’dmg to the resolution 
of the Council of Ambassadors of August 12, 1920, and October 20, 1921. 
A resolution of the Council of Ambassadors has also fixed the Poliali- 
Czechoslovakian frontier. Poland’s eastern frontiers were determined by 
the Treaty of Riga, of March 18, 1921 ; the Allied Powers have acknow- 
ledged those frontiers, as also the frontiers with Lithuania fixed by the 
resolution of the Council of Ambassadors of March 15, 1923. 

President . — fgiiaee Moscicki, born on December 1, 1867, in Mierzanow, 
near Flock, elected third President of the Polish Republic on June 1, 1926. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Polish Republic adopted by the Sejm (Parlia- 
ment) on March 17, 1921, contains the following fundamental principles: 
The franchise is universal for both sexes, the voting age being 21 
for the Sejm and 30 for the Senate. There are two chambers, a 
Diet (Sejm) and a Senate, both elected by general sutlrage on the system 
of proportional representation. The President {Prezydent Rzeczpospolitej) 
convenes, opens, prorogues and closes the Sejm. By an amendment to the 
Constitution introduced in July 1926, the President is empowered to dissolve 
the Sejm on the advice of the Cabinet, and to issue decrees with the force of 
law between the dissolution of one Parliament and the meeting of the nexd;, 
the elections for which must be held within ninety days. It is the President’s 
duty to convene the Sejm for an ordinary session each year before the 
month of November. By the revised Constitution of July. 1926, the Budget 
can only be discussed in the Sejm from September to January, and if it is not 
passed by the latter date, the proposals of the Government come auto- 
matically into force. The President is the Supreme Commander of the 
army, except in time of war. He is elected for a term of seven years by 
the Diet and Senate united in a National Assembly, He can make treaties 
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with foreign Powers. In the case of the President’s death, his duties are 
to be assumed by the Speaker of the House. Any Polish citizen of 41 years 
of age may be elected President. The President is not responsible either 
politically or personally, and therefore all his acts must be countersigned by 
a Minister. Freedom of conscience is granted to all citizens ; and all 
citizens are equal before the law. Every citizen also has the right of 
preserving his nationality and developing his mother tongue. 

The law of July 28, 1922, divides Poland into 64 electoral districts 
for the Sejm and 17 for the Senate, returning 444 deputies and 111 Senators. 
At the elections held on November 16 and 23, 1930, the following parties were 
returned Lower House: Government hloc^ 247 ; National Club, 62; 
Peasants, 48 ; Socialists, 24 ; Christian Democrats, 15 ; National Workmen’s 
Party, 10; Ukrainians, 18; Jews, 6 ; Germans, 5; Communists, 5; Lesser 
Groups, 6. 

Senate: Government 74 ; National Club, 12 ; Peasants, 6 ; Socialists, 
5 ; National Workmen’s Party, 6 ; Ukrainians, 4 ; Germans, 3 ; Un- 
classified, 1. 

The Executive, called the Council of Ministers [Rada Ministrtw)^ was 
appointed on December 29, 1930, as follows : — 

President of the Council of Ministers {Premier), — Professor Bartel, 
Minister of Military Affairs. — Joseph Pilsudski, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, — August Zaleski, 

Minister of Finance. — Ignacy Matuszewski, 

Minister of Justice.— Dutkiewicz. 

Minister of the Interior.— (j&ntxsX S. Sktadowski. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry. — Eugene Kwiatkowsii, 

Minister of Agriculture. — Dr. Leon Janta-Polczyhski. 

Minister of Agrarian Reforms. — Witold Stamewicz, 

Minister of Communications.— k\ff[\oxiso Kuhn. 

Minister of Labour and Social Affairs. — Aleksander Prystor. 

Minister of Public Works. — Dr. Maksymiljaii Matakiewicz. 

Minister of Education. — Dr. Slawomir Czerwinski. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Ing Ignacy Boerner. 

Local Government, 

The Polish Constitution provides for the granting of a wide measure of 
autonomy to Couuty Councils. The County of Silesia received a large 
measure of autonomy by the constitutional law of July 15, 1920. The 
Silesian Sejm (Diet), elected in November, 1922, consists of 48 deputies, 
34 Poliali and 14 German. The autonomous rights of the Counties of 
Lwow, Tarnopol and Stanistawdw, were formulated in the law of September 
26, 1922. A uniform system for all the remaining Counties of Poland is in 
course of elaboration. 

By a law of July 31, 1924, the language rights of the Ruthenian, White 
Ruthenian and Lithuanian minorities w'ere guaranteed. 


Area and Population. 

The territory of Poland comprises Congress Poland {i.e. Poland as de- 
limited and handed over to Russia by the Confess of Vienna, 1815), Galicia, 
the former Prussian Poland, Upper Silesia, and a portion of the Wilno(Vilna) 
territory. 

The Republic is divided into the City of Warsaw and 16 counties 
(wojew6dztwo)^ subdivided into 282 districts (powiaty)^ and self-governing 
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cities (miasta wydzielone). It comprises an area of 888,390 sq. kilometres (or 
149,958 sq. miles), and a total population of 30,737,448 (January 1, 1930). 

The Counties of the Polish Republic are divided into the following 
groups: (1) Central Counties, i,e, the ancient Congress Kingdom and the 
district of Bialystok (capital town Warsaw; counties; Warsaw, Lodz, 
Kielce, Lublin, and Bialystok) ; (2) Eastern Counties (Wolyh, Polesie, 
Nowogrddek, and Wilno) ; these two groups of counties belonged to Russia ; 
(3) Meridional Counties (Krakow, Lwow, Stanislawdw, and Tamopol), 
which belonged to Austria ; (4) 'Western Counties (Poznan, Pomorze, and 
Silesia), which belonged to Germany, with the exception of Teschcn Silesia 
(Slask Cieszynski), which is a part of the County of Silesia, and till 1918 
belonged to Austria. 

The first census was taken in Poland on September 30, 1921, and the 
following table shows the area and population of the counties : — 


County 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 

(Census 

1921) 

County 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 

(Census 

1921) 

City of Warsaw 

47 

936,713 

Pomorze . 

6,327 

936,643 

Warsaw . 

11,816 

2,114,886 

Cracow . 

6,737 

1,992,810 

Lodz . 

7,349 

2,252,769 

Lwow 

10,434 

2,712,027 

Kielce 

9,937 

2, 535, '898 

Stanislawow . 

7^092 

i;839,191 

Lublin 

12,031 

2,086,746 

larnopol. 

6,270 

1,434,607 

Bialystok . 

12,643 

1,296,^69 

Silesia 

1,633 

1,124,967 

WiJno 

0,814 

1,002,915 

Census taken by 



Nowogrddek . 

9,065 

808,400 

military authon- 



Wolyn 

1,694 

1,437,569 

ties . 


318,525 

Polesie . 

16,327 

879,417 




Poznan . 

10,242 

1,967,865 

Total 

149,958 

27,176,717 


Population of principal towns (1930) : — 


Warsaw . 

1,109,478 

Lublin 

119,215 

Kalisz . 

56,824 

Lodz 

606,980 

Bydgoszcz . 

118,274 

Przemysl (1921) . 

47,958 

Poznan . 

248,000 

Czestochowa 

115,000 

Kielce ,, 

Dabrowa Gornicza 

43,695 

Lwow , 

240,725 

iSosnowiec . 

103,441 

Cracow 

210,082 

Bialystok . 

96,095 

(1921) 

41,681 

Wilno . 

i 201,925 

Krolewska lluta. 

90,003 

Piotrkow ,, 

41,118 

Katowice 

128.270 

Badom (1921) 

61,599 

Wloclawek ,, 
Kolornyia 

40,281 

31,708 


The following table shows the distribution of the population (census 1921) 
according to nationality — 


Nationality 

Central ! 

Cou 

Eastern 

nties 

Meridional 

Western 

Population 
registered 
by military 
authorities 

Total (includ- 
ing popula- 
tion registered 
by military 
authorities) 

Per 

cent. 

Polish 

9,550,293 

1,463,448 

4,327,647 

3,187,944 

286,812 

i 18,814,289 

69 2 

Ruthenian . 

65,839 

1,140,047 

2,679,760 

564 

12,231 

! 8,898,481 

14-3 

White-Riithenian 

122,325 

986,660 

192 

104 

1,066 

1,060,287 

8-9 

German 

170,897 

26,107 

89,476 

822,403 

811 

1,069,194 

3-9 

Jewish 

1,292,690 

879,103 

426,836 

6,338 

6,486 • 

2,110,448 

7-8 

Other . 

82,294 

172,094 

4,634 

11,127 

18,119 

235,281 

0*9 

Total . . 

11,288,888 

4,117,344 

7,478,585 

4,028,475 

818,625 

27,176,717 

100-0 
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Births, deaths and marriages for three years : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births (excluding 
still-born) 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1927 

268,269 

958,283 

525,360 

432,923 

1928 

294,788 

983,720 

504,569 

479,161 

1929 

300,625 

987,797 

519,657 

468,140 


Total emigration, 1930, 218,387 ; 1929, 243,442. 


Religion. 

The great majority of the population profess the Roman Catholic faith, but 
there is no established church in Poland and all denomin^itions enjoy equal 
rights, though Article 117 of the Constitution declares Roman Catholicism 
to be the dominant religion. 

According to estimates for 1930 there were in Poland 23,026,000 
<74‘9 per cent.) Catholics; 3,802,000 (2'4 per cent.) Russian Orthodox; 
2,978,000 (9 ‘7 per cent.) Jews ; and 842,000 (2 per cent.) Protestants. 

According to the Concordat between Poland and the Vatican, concluded 
in 1924, Poland is divided into 22 Dioceses, with 2 cardinals, 4 archbishops, 
14 bishops, and 16 suffragan bishops. The Archbishop of Gnesen is the first 
ecclesiastic in Poland. The Greek Catholic Church has an Archbishopric in 
Lemberg and two Bishoprics, Przemy^l and Stanislawow. Since 1922 there 
is an Exarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church in Warsaw. The Armenian 
Catholic Church has an Archbishopric in Lwow. 

The Roman Catholic Church has 5,966 churches and 8,373 priests ; the 
Greek Catholic Church, 3,276 churches and 2,144 priests; the Greek 
Orthodox Church, 494 churches ; the Armenian Church, 12 churches and 27 
priests ; the Protestants, 604 churches and 590 ministeis. 

Education. 

All education is free, while elementary education is compulsory. The 
figures lor the whole of the Republic are as follows : — 26,577 Elementary 
schools, with 77,388 teachers and 3,715,041 pupils; 769 Secondary schools, 
with 14,279 teachers and 203,387 pupils ; 214 Teachers’ Colleges with 
1,931 teachers and 35,616 pupils, and 731 professional schools with 1,249 
departments and 84,298 pupils. 

The following table gives particulars as to the various Polish universities 
and high schools during the year 1929-30 ; — 



Number of 

Number of Students 

University A year of foundation. 

Teachers 





(1928-29) 

Men 

Women 

Total 

University of Warsaw (1816) 

285 

6,570 

3,551 

9,121 

University of Cracow (1864) 

215 

4,779 

1,882 

6,661 

University of Lwow (1661) . 

186 

4,076 

2,024 

6,100 

University of Posen (i908) . 

167 

8,039 

1,124 

4,168 

University of Wilno (1678) . 

105 

2,221 

1,195 

3,416 

University of Lublin (1919) 

87 

406 

178 

584 

Polytechnic of Warsaw (1824) . 

185 

1 8,804 

206 

4,009 

Polytechnic of Lwow (1844) 

91 

2,400 

118 

2,618 

Agricultural Academy (1919) 

56 

744 

260 

1 994 

Mining Academy In Cracow (1919) 

48 

541 

— 

541 


Q Q 2 
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University & year of foundation 

Number of 
Teachers 

Number of Students 


(1928-29) 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Academy of Arts (1818) 

22 

125 

31 

156 

Veterinary Academy (1818) 

82 

528 

7 

635 

Dental Academy (1918) 

Academy of Commerce in Warsaw 

15 

84 

365 

449 

(1906) 

Academy of Cornmexce in Cracow 

58 

1,101 

551 

1,652 

(1^06) 

20 

810 

305 

1,115 

Acaderav of Commerce in Lwow (1022) 

28 

192 

118 

310 

Academy of Commerce in Pozna (1926) 

45 

738 

124 

862 

Free University (1905) 

100 

351 

j 248 

599 

School of Arts in Warsaw . 

High school of Political Science in 

IS 

202 

1 152 

354 

Warsaw (1925) 

31 

764 

! 172 

926 

Total 

1,699 

32,465 

12,695 

45,060 


Justice and Grime. 

By a decree of the President of the Polish Republic of November 6, 1928, 
providing for the organisation of general courts of justice as from January 1, 
1929, unification of all judiciary organisations was introduced for the whole 
territory of Poland. The highest judicial y instance in Poland, with 3 
judges sitting, is the Supreme Court in Warsaw, divided into 3 chambers : 
(1) Civil for former Russian Poland ; (2) Criminal ; (3) Civil for both 
former Prussian Poland and Austrian Poland. 

Minor cases are tried before Courts of Peace. More serious cases are 
dealt with by District Courts which also act as instances of appeal for cases 
tried before Courts of Peace. Courts of Appeal are instances for appeal for 
cases tiied before District Courts, and act as instances of cassation for cases 
tried before County Courts. 

The Supreme Court is a Court of Cassation for cases dealt with by 
District Court. 

In 1929 there were 8 jurisdictions of Courts of Appeal ; Warsaw, Lublin, 
Wilno, Cracow, Lwow, Poznan, Torun and Katowice. 

In the Supreme Court, in 1929, were 64 judges and 23 public prosecutors ; 
in the 51 jurisdictions of District Courts ; 1,166 judges, 241 examining 
magistrates, 327 public prosecutors, and in the 652 Courts of Peace, 1,410 
judges. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

The Prussian Legislation for Assistance and Social Prevision is in force 
only on the territory of the counties of Poznan and Pomorze and the Upper 
Silesian portion of the county of Silesia ; in the counties of Poznan and 
Pomorze the different sections of Assistance and Social Prevision have been 
regulated by Polish laws and decrees. 

The Austrian law for Assistance and Social Prevision has retained its 
force only in Teschon Silesia, whereas the Polish law on Assistance and 
Social Prevision of August 16, 1922, remains in force on the whole territoiy 
of Poland. 

There are numerous private charitable institutions,* such as asylums 
for aged and infirm, cranes for children, workhouses, eating houses for 
poor, etc., all over the country. In the Grand Duchy of Posen, West Prussia, 
East Prussia and Upper Silesia every inhabitant in distress must be relieved 
by the commune in which he becomes destitute j the costs are defrayed from 
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the funds of the commune to which he belongs. In Galicia the funds for 
the support of the poor are derived from endowments, voluntary contributions, 
etc.; if these funds are insufficient the commune to which the destitute belongs 
must make provision. In the Kingdom of Poland the care for the poor is l^t 
entirely to private charity ; in cases of hospital treatment the commune to 
which the patient belonged was obliged to refund the costa. 

Insurance in case of sickness has been widened and unified by the law of 
May 19, 1920. It extends the obligation of insurance to all persons 
belonging to the wage-earning classes and establishes a uniform organisation 
of Sickness-insurance Officers in every district. 

On July 1, 1929, the number of operating sickness funds (High-Silesia 
excluded) amounted to 243, with 2,472,191 compulsorily and 2,093 volun- 
tarily insured persons. Members of compulsorily injured families numberel 
2,671,682. In 1927, contributions to all sickness funds (High-Silesia in- 
cluded) attained 218,335,000 zlotys ; the expenditure for medical assistance 
amounted to 172,421,000 zlotys, and 52,221,000 thereof were expended on 
monetary grants. 

In 1927 the average number of persons insured against accident was as 
high as 3,286,709 ; 21,077,000 zlotys were expended for annuities paid out 
to persons injured in accidents. The total number of annuities amounted 
at the end of 1927 to 70,715. 

In 1928 the average number of workers insured against unemployment 
was 932,638 ; the average number of unemployed manual workmen obtaining 
unemployment benefit under the Unemployment Act was as hiirh as 28,260, 
and of those who received immediate assistance amounted to 21,550. The 
average number unemployed intellectual workers receiving immediate assist- 
ance was 4,211. Intellectual workers insured against unemployment, 
incapacity of work, old age and death numbered 218,949 m December, 1928. 


Finance. 

Budget estimates for five years, in millions of zlotys. 


- 

1927-281 

1928-29^ 

1929-30 » 

1930-31 • 

1931-32 * 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

‘2,G55’0 
2,554 0 

3,008-643 
2,808 463 

3,009 9 
8,030-4 

2,940-9 

3,038-7 

2,886-3 

2,890-5 


1 Aetna! . 3 Efetmmtes. 


The principal items of expenditure for 1930-31 are (in thousand zlotys) : 
Ministry of War. 827,096 ; education, 471,554 ; debt service, 274,317. 

The national indebtedness of Poland consists of internal and external 
debts. On Dec* 31, 1930, the total internal debt amounted to 421,015,547 
zlotys, and the external debt to 3,992,595,390 zlotys. The external debt 
comprised (iu zlotys) : United States, 2,825,444,880 ; France, 372,518,867 ; 
England, 176,611,164. At the same date obligations due to the execution 
of the Protocol of Insbruck amounted to 324,805,954 zlotys. 

Defence. 

Every able-bodied Polish subject is, according to the law of May 23, 1924, 
liable to serve in the army between the ages of 21 and 40. The duration 
of service is twenty years. Service in the active army is for two years. 
The men then pass to the reserve, in which they remain for 18 years. At the 
age of forty they join the territorial army, in which they remain for 10 years. 
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In times of peace the Chief Command of the armed forces is exercised by 
the President of the Republic through the Minister of Military Affairs. 
The permanent collaborator of the latter is, in conformity * with the Law of 
August 6, 1926, the Inspector General of the armed forces, who in case of 
war takes over the Chief Command. General questions relating to prepara- 
tions for the defence of the country are examined by the Committee of 
National Defence, which, in virtue of the Law of October 26, 1926, is pre- 
sided over by the President of the Republic. Members of this Committee 
are, the Prime Minister, the Minister of Military Affairs, the Minister of the 
Interior, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of Finances and the 
Inspector General of the armed force. 

The country is divided into 10 General Military Districts : Warsaw, Lublin, 
Torun, Lodz, Cracow, Lemberg, Posen, Grodno, Brzesc, and Przemysl. The 
strength of the army in 1930 was 17,905 officers and 247,966 other ranks. 

The air personnel consists of 6,510 officers and men, and comprises 6 
aviation regiments, 1 naval aviation group, 1 balloon batallion, 1 meteoro- 
logical company, 1 air service group. There are, in addition, police and 
customs forces amounting to 62,640 men. The mobilisable strength of the 
army is approximately 1,200,000 men. 

There are the following fortresses in Poland ; in the west. Thorn and 
Posen ; in the south, Cracow and Przemysl and armed camps ; in the east, 
Brest Litowsk, Grodno, Osowiec ; in the interior, Warsaw, Modlin, Deblin. 

Poland maintains on the Vistula 12 small gunboats, and two sea-going 
gunboats, PilsitdsH and Haller^ 500 tons, have been built in Finland. There 
are also 1 surveying vessel, 1 armed transport, 4 mine-sweepers, and 5 ex- 
German torpedo-boats for police service. Two destroyers and 3 submarines 
were recently completed in French yards. The defence expenditure for 
1927-28 amounted to 623,200,000 zlotys. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture . — Poland is essentially an agricultural country. The follow- 
ing table shows the area and yield of the principal crops for two years : — 


Crops. 

Area (acres). 

Yield (metric tons). 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes , .... 

Sugar Beet 

3,526,230 

14,495,393 

3,109,990 

5,415,593 

1 6,513,376 

1 690,336 

5.777.000 
26.075,000 

3.087.000 

5.466.000 

6.680.000 
462,000 

1,992,476 

7,009,765 

1,659,796 

2,958,094 

31,749,769 

4,970,888 

2,163,400 

6,476,900 

1,476,700 

2,398,200 

80,902,800 

4,717,000 


Other important crops are hemp, hops and chicory. 

On July 16, 1920, a law was passed by the Sejm limiting the size of the 
larger estates and of holdings situated in the neighbourhood of large towns. 
The maximum has been fixed at 60 hectares (about 150 acres) for estates 
situated in industrial districts, at 300 hectares (about 1,000 acres) for Posen, 
Podolia, Volhynia, &c., and at 180 hectares (about 450 acres) for the other 
parts of the Polish Republic. Since the beginning of parcellation, i.e. 
during the years 1919-27, about 2,667 properties with an area of 1,334,206 
hectares (3,835,512 acres), were parcelled out. n 
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The forest area of Poland (1930) is 8,351,384 hectares (20,878,460 acres), 
of which 2,627,365 hectares (6,318,412 acres) belong to the State, and 
5,^824,019 hectares (14,560,047 acres) to private owners. 

On June 30, 1930, Poland possessed 4,096,330 horses, 9,388,067 cattle, 
2,493,237 sheep, and 6,012,079 pigs. 

Indmtry.-^T\iQXQ are eight industrial centres in Poland, viz., Warsaw, 
Lodz, Cracow, Dabrowa, Katowice, Bialystock, Czestochowa and Drohobycz. 

In the textile industry on July 1, 1929, there W'ere 1,834,000 spindles 
and 48,000 looms in the manufacture of cotton, and 895,000 spindles and 

19.000 looms in the manufacture of wool. Other important industries are 
paper manufactures of various kinds, chemicals, timber, iron and oil 
refining. This latter industry is of increasing importance. In 1929, there 
were 30 refineries employing on an average 4,461 workmen, and producing 

594.000 tons of refined products, of which kerosene amounted to 188,000 
tons, and lubricating oils, to 102,000 tons. There were in 1928-29, 71 sugar 
refineries in Poland, producing 617,000 tons of sugar, and in 1929-30, 70 
refineries producing 824, 300 tons. 

Mining , — The following table shows the output of the more important 
minerals for three years (in metric tons) : — 


Product 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Bituminous coal 

40,616,884 

46,236,000 

37,520,000 

Lignite 

73,560 

74,000 

54,980 

Crude petroleum .... 

742,896 

674,689 

662,763 

Natural gas .... . 

459,486 1 

467,285 1 

487,016 1 

Salt . . .... 

400,820 

569,488 

388,000 

Potash 

341,656 

358,628 

298,000 

Iron ore 

683,951 

705,532 

477,049 

Steel . .... 

1,483,224 

1,876,713 

1,237,497 

Zinc 

161,815 

169,029 

174,862 


1 In thousands of cubic metres. 


Commerce. 


Trade for five years (in 1,000 zlotys): — 


1926 1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports 

Exports 

. 1,538,909 

. 2,246,309 

2,691,972 

2,514,740 

3,862,164 

2,507,990 

3,110,979 

2,813,359 

2,245,973 

2,433,244 


The principal articles of trade in 1930 were as follows: — 


Imports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 

zlotys 

Rice 


58,354 

25,589 

Tea, coffee and cocoa I 

16,057 

54,595 

Pish and herrings 


94,745 

64,014 

Edible oils 


29,196 

56,401 

Tobacco . 


19,268 

60,613 

Hides and leather 


23,168 

109,628 

Ores, 


649,518 

71,508 

Rubber . . 


6,730 

39,616 

Chemicals 


634,518 

247,733 

Metals and metal 



goods . 

, 

418,181 

172,897 

Machinery 

. 

82,869 , 

171,180 

Electrical wares 

, 

7,596 

11,889 

Vehicles * 

. 

9,578 1 

67,821 


Exports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 

zlotys 

Rye. 


882,986 

71,022 

Barley . 


216,848 

49,982 

Pulse 


60,470 

26,800 

Sugar 


394,975 

188,110 

Meat 


44,238 

109,744 

Butter , 


12,117 

59,162 

Eggs 


56,111 

134,828 

Hops 


2,074 

2,610 

Fodder . 


293,282 

48,829 

Pigs 


720,918 » 

138,746 

Other animals 


2,037,972 

49,117 

Timber 


2,803,820 

848,282 

Plants and seeds 


80,940 

64,262 

Cement . 


71,824 

6,241 
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Imports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 

zlotys 

Exports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 

zlbtys 

Paper and paper pro- 
ducts . 

Jute 

Cotton 

Wool 

Textile yams . 
Textile fabrics , , 

74,406 

17,647 

60,742 

18,913 

5,419 

4,034 

57,572 

18,100 

198,494 

124,316 

103,825 

107,557 

Coal and coke 
Petroleum products. 
Chemicals 

Zinc and zinc sheets 
Other metals* • 

Textiles , 

12,698,948 

164,473 

207,170 

152,771 

458,434 

80,358 

343,146 

56,811 

61,706 

117,968 

199,233 

186,198 


* 1 11 eluding machinery, vehicles, electrical wares and appliances. 
2 Number of animals. 


Tk« trade was distributed in the mainy in the 2 years shown, a& follows 
(in 1,000 zlotys) : — 


Country 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1929 

1980 

1929 

1930 

Germany .... 

850,408 

605,755 

877,121 

626,627 

United States , 

383,650 

270,821 

30,793 

21,909 

United Kingdom and Ireland 

265,027 

177,870 

288,255 

294,381 

Austria * * * * 

181,258 

127,449 

294,688 

227,119 

Czechoslovakia . . • 

227,845 

169,513 

290,237 

216,387 

France .... 

214,212 

151,070 

60,660 

75,178 

Italy 

83,974 

70,273 

40,151 

31,391 

Belgium .... 

71,791 

55,245 

67,C00 

62,126 

Netherlands , , 

113,204 

77,854 

79,291 

82,642 

Rumania .... 

27,570 

21,805 

64,988 

50,850 


Total trade between Poland (including Danzig) and the United Kingdom 
for five years {according to Board of Trade Returns) were: — 



I 1926 

1927 1 

1928 

1920 

1930 

Imports from Poland into 



L 

£ 

£ 

the United Kingdom 

8,626,262 

8,100,632 

5,781,343 

6,908,415 

7,947,070 

Imports to Poland from 
the United Kingdom . 1 

2,471,420 

5,319,153 

5,253,229 

4,504,771 

3,564,213 


Internal Communications. 

In December, 1927, Poland had 53,619 miles of road and 1,875 miles of 
navigable waterways, of which 298 miles are accessible for vessels of over 400 
tons. On December 31, 1929, there were 15,132 miles of railways open for 
traffic in the Republic. Of this total, 10,707 miles were main line, and 1,425 
miles narrow-guage lines. Operating revenue (1929-30) was 1,621,851,000 
zloty, and expenses 1,686,523,000 zloty. All the lines are property of the 
State* 

At the end of 1929 there w^ere in Poland 1,815 post offices, and 1,700 
postal agencies, 4,616 telegraph stations, and 2,57i telephone exchanges 
with 178,663 instruments. The length of telegraph lines was 15,220 
miies^ of telephone lines 17,862 miles local, and 31,990 miles inter-urban. 
In 1929 the following postal deliveries were effected: 999,243,000 letters, 

12.888.000 parcels, 186,448,000 newspapers, and 34,066,000 money orders. 

83.185.000 telegrams were sent, and there were 723,481,660 telephone calls. 

Shipping and Navigatian. 

In 1929, 1,641 vessels with.a tonnage of 1,446,000 net registered tons and 
a cargo of 324,000 tons entered, and 1,551 vessels with a tonnage of 1,458,000 
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net registered tons and a cargo of 2,498,000 tons cleared at the port of 
Gdynia; 5,896 vessels with a tonnage of 3,892,000 net registered tons 
entered, and 6,432 vessels with a tonnage of 3,918,000 net registered tons 
cleared at the port of Danzig. 

On January 1, 1929, the Polish mercantile marine numbered 21 vessels 
with a tonnage of 47,000 gross tons, and the Dantzig mercantile marine, 
59 vessels with a tonnage of 133,000 gross tons. 

Currency and Banking. 

The Polish national currency is the zloty, subdivided into 100 grosz. 
This currency was put into circulation on May 1, 1924, being then equivalent 
to the gold franc. The monetary reform of October 13, 1927, changed the 
gold contents, defining 1 klg. fine gold = 6,924*44 zlotys. Gold coins, of 
the new coinage (October, 1927), are of 100, 50, and 25 zloty (called a 
dukat) ; silver coins of 5 and 2 zloty ; nickel coins of 1 zloty, 50, 20 and 
10 grosz ; and bronze coins of 5, 2 and 1 grosz. 

The Bank of Poland, created by Act of Parliament, opened its doors on 
April 28, 1924. The Bank is a joint stock company with a capital of 
150,000,000 zlotys. The Bank enjoys for a period, to Dec. 31, 1944, the sole 
privilege of note issue. Bank notes in denominations of 10, 20, 50, 100 
and 500 zlotys are in circulation. The notes issued by the Bank, and the 
deposits must be covered by 40 per cent. In case of a lower cover, the Bank 
has to pay a special tax, which rises in proportion as the cover falls. At 
present the Bank is obliged to redeem banknotes in gold coin or in foreign 
currencies convertible into gold, where the sum presented for exchange 
exceeds 20,000 zlotys. The Post OflSce Savings Bank on January 1, 1931, 
had 605,547 depositors with 263,703,000 zlotys to their credit. On the same 
date, 373 other Savings Banks had deposits totalling 535,053,000 zlotys. 

The amount of money in circulation (December 1, 1930) was 1,699,618,138 
zlotys, consisting of 1,340,263,340 zlotys in the Bank of Poland notes, 
196,564,846 zlotys in metallic currency, and 63,789,952 zlotys in treasury 
notes. Notes of the Bank of Poland in circulation on March 10, 1931, 
1,197,164,230 zlotys. 

On December 31, 1980, there were 50 principal banks in Poland, with a 
capital of 286,382,000 zlotys, and deposits amounting to 979,592,000 zloty. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Or Poland in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Constantin Skirmunt. (Appointed November 19, 1929.) 

Counsellor. — Count Joseph Potocki. 

First Secretary. — Jan Wszelaki. 

AttacM. — Xavier Zaleski 

Counsellor (specially attached). — Zbigniew Skokowski. 

Commercial Counsellor. — Alphonse Poklewski-Koziell. 

Consul- General. — Casimir K omierowski. 

2. Op Great Britain in Poland. 

Ambassador. Hon. Sir William A. F. Erskine, K.C.M.G., M.V.O. 
Appointed (January 1, 1928.) 

First Secretary. — P. M. Broadmead, M.C. 

Third Secretary. — P. N. Lonley. 

Naval AttacM, — Commander M. A. Hawes. 
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Military Attache. — Lt.-CoL K. J. Martin, D S.O. 

Commercial Secretary . — Richard Kimens, C.M.G. 

Consul at Warsaw, — F. Savery, O.B. E. 

There are consular representatives at Lemberg, Bromberg, Katowice, Lodz 
and Posen. 

Statistical and other Books of Keference concerning Poland. 

Official Publications. 

Annuaire Statisque de la Republique Polonaise. (First year, 1021.) Warsaw. Annual. 
Statystyka Polski (Statistique de la Pologne). Warsaw. 

Kwaytalink Statystyczny (Revue rriiuestnelle de Statistique). Warsaw. 

Statystyka Pracy (Statistique du Travail) Warsaw. 

Miesieczne sprawozdania handlu zagranicznego (Rapports Mensuels du Commerce 
Etranger). Warsaw. 

Atlas Statystyczny Rzenpospolita Polska (La Republique Polonaise-Atlas Statisque). 
Warsaw 

Polska Gospodarcza (La Pologne 6conomique). Warsaw. 

Konjunktuza Gospodaroza Miesieczwik (Revue Mensuelle de L'Institut de recherches 
8ur le mouvement g6n6ral dea affaires et sur la formation des prix). Warsaw. 

Uoniifrr (Official Daily). Warsaw. Official Journals of each of the Ministries.) 

Poland; Russian Poland; Prussian Poland; Austrian Poland. (Handbooks prepaied 
under the direction of the Historical Section of the Fornign Office.) London, 1920. 

Polska w Cyfrach. Statistical sketch of Poland. Lembeig 1927. 

Non-Official. 

Periodic Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. On the Industrial, Commercial 
and Financial situation. 

The Polish Handbook. London, 1926. 

Ethnograpbischer Bilderatlas von Polen. (Illustrations.) Berlin, 1918 
The Polish Cartographical Quarterly Review (in Polish) Lwow. 

Baerlcin (H.), Over the Hills of Ruthenia London, 1923. 

Bar tohBewic z (J.), La Cologne. Pans, 1918. 

£az€Wtrz(J M.), Atlas Historyczny Polski. Warsaw, 1920. 

Beauregard (C. de), L’6volution jaconomique de la Pologne et les R^formes Mon4taires 
Depuis 1920. Pans, 1928. 

Benson (B. F.), The White Eagle of Poland. London, 1919 
Boswell (A Bruce), Poland and the Poles. London, 1920. 

Brattdes (G.), Poland: A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. London, 1903 
Bugiels (Vlodimir), La ’ologne et les Polonals Paris, 1926. 

Bujak (Francis), Poland s Economic Development (translated fi-om the Polish). Cracow, 
1926 

Cwiklxnski (L.), Das Konigreich Polen vor dera Kriege, 1815-1914 Vienna, 1917. 
Dyboski (R.), Outlines of Polish History. London, 1925.— Poland, Old and New. 
London, 1926. 

Bversley (Lord), The Partitions of Poland London, 1915. 

Fr«iltch (T.), Les bases de ITnd^pendance 6conomique de la Pologne. Paris, 1917— 
Structure nationale de la Pologne. Neufch&tel, 1918 

Gardner (M.), Poland A Study in National Idealism London, 1915. 

Grappin (H.), Histoire de Pologne de ses origines 4 1922. Pans, 1924 
Goodhart (Arthur L.), Poland and the Minority Races. London, 1920. 

Hill (Ninian), Poland and the Polish Question. London, 1915 
Korostowetz (T)r W. K.), The Re-birth of Poland. London, 1928. 

Koziekt (S.), La Pologne depuis le CongiAs de Vienna. Paris, 1916. 

Krzyzanowski A).)t and Kummaniecki (K.), Statystjka Polski. Cracow, 1916. 
Lauer(B.), La Question Polono-Juive. Paris, 1916. 

Lefond (G.) and DesfeuiLles (P.), La Pologne au Travail. Paris, 1926. 

Leroux(Q.), Pologne. Paris, 1925. 

Lewinskt-Korwtn (H. B.), The Political History of Poland. New York, 1917. 

Lord (R. H ), The Second Partition of Poland. London, 1915. 

Morfill(Vf. R ), Poland. In Story of the Nations Series. London, 1898. 
Nalkow8k%(W.), La Pologne, entity g6ographique. Paris, 1926. 

Orlowiez (Dr. M.), Poland and its Curiosities. (A Tourist’s Guqie.) Warsaw, 1927. — 
Guide illustr^ de la Pologne. Warsaw, 1927. 

Orvis, (Julia 8.), A Brief History of Poland. London, 1919. 

Phillips (Charles), The New Poland. London, 1922. 

Piltz(E.), Editor, Poland (an authorised English version of ‘Petite Encyclop6die po- 
lonaise’). London, 1919. 

Posner (Stanislas) La Pologne d’Hier et de Demain. Paris, 1918. 
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Romer(E, von), Geograplusch-siatistisches Atlas von Polen. Cracow, 1916 
Roth (Paul), Die Bntstehung des polnischen Staates. Berlin, 1926. 

Skrzynski (A ), Poland and Peace. London, 1923 

Slowinski (L.), Die wirtschaftliche Lage und Zukunft der Republik Polen. Berlin, 1922. 
Tennant (A E.), Studies in Polish Life and History. London, 1924. 

Thomas (W. J.), and Znaniecki (F.), The Polish Peasant in Europe and America: Mono* 
graph of an Immigrant Group Vols. I.-V. London, 1918. 

Triebe (I.), Zehn Jahre polnische Waehrung. Berlin, 1929. 

Walu!!eiv8ki(K.), Poland the Unknown London, 1919. 

Whitton (F. E.), A History of Poland. London, 1917. 

Wunderlich (E.) Handbuch von Polen. Berlin, 1918.-— Geographischer Bildatlason 
von Polen Berlin, 1917 

Zivier (E.), Polen. Gotha, 1917. 


PORTUGAL. 

(Repi^blica Portuguesa.) 

Portugal has been an independent State since the twelfth century ; until 
1910 it was a monarchy. The last King was Manoel II. of the house of 
Braganza- Coburg, born November 16, 1889, younger son of King Carlos 1. 
and Queen Mary Amelie, daughter of Philippe Count of Paris. Manoel II. 
succeeded to the throne on the assassination of his father and elder brother, 
Prince Luiz Philip, February 1, 1908. On October 5, 1910, the republic 
was proclaimed, after a short revolution, and a provisional government 
established with Dr. Theophilo Braga as the Provisional President (October 
6, 1910, to August 24, 1911). The first President of the Republic was Dr. 
Manoel de Arriaga (August 24, 1911, to May 27, 1916). 

On August 20th, 1911, a new constitution was adopted. This provides 
that there shall be two Chambers. In the first, which is called the 
National Council, the members (164) shall be elected by direct suffrage 
for three years. The Second Chamber or Senate (71 members) shall be 
elected by all the Municipal Councils, and shall be renewable half at a 
time every three years. The President of the Republic is elected by both 
Chambers with a mandate for four years, but he cannot be re-elected. The 
President must be at least 36 years of age. He appoints Ministers, but 
these are responsible to Parliament. The President may not be present 
in the Chambers at debates. He is to receive a yearly salary of 4,000Z., 
with 1,300^. for allowances, or a total of 5,300L yearly. The Constitution 
may be revised every ten years. 

The Powers formally recognised the Republic on September 11, 1911. 

President of the Republic. — General Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona, 
(Elected March 25, 1928). 

State of Parties at the elections held on November 8, 1925 : — 

Senate. — 41 Democrats ; 9 Nationalists; 20 others ; total 70. 

Deputies. — 84 Democrats ; 23 Nationalists ; 53 others ; total 160. 

The Cabinet, which was formed on January 20, 1930, is as follows : — 

Prime Minister , — General Domingos de Oliveira. 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. Antonio Lopes Matheiis. 

Minister of Commerce and Communications. — Dr. Antunes Ouimaraes. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Commander Fernando Augusto Branco. 

Minister of Marine. — Commander Magalhaes Correia. 

Minister of Justice, — Dr. Lopes de Fonseca, 

Minister of WUr. — Colonel Joao Namorado de Aguiar. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Lieutenant-Colonel Linhares de Lima. 

Minister of Finance. —Dr, Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Minister of Education. — Dr. Gustavo Ramos. 

Minister of Colonies , — Brigadier Eduardo Marques. 
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Area and Population. 


Area and population at the Census of December 1, 1920, The Azores 
(3 districts) and Madeira (1 district), are regarded as an integral part of the 
Republic. 


Provinces and Districts 

Area in 

1 Population 

Per 

sq. mile 
1920 

sq. miles 

1911 

1920 

Entre Mmho-e-Douro : — 

Viana do Castelo .... 

Braga 

P6rto . . ... 

857 

1,040 

803 

227,250 

882,276 

679,540 

226,046 

876,141 

702,166 

263 8 
361-7 
786-4 


2,790 

1,289,066 

1,804,353 

467 6 

Tras-os-Montes 

Vila Real 

Braganga 

1,650 

2,518 

245,547 

192,024 

235,499 

170,302 

142 8 
67-7 

Beira 

Aveiro 

Viseu 

Coimbra 

Guarda 

Castelo Branco .... 

4,163 

437,571 

405,801 

97 5 

1,065 

1,987 

1,508 

2,116 

2,582 

836,243 

416,744 

359,887 

271,616 

241,184 

844,178 

404,864 

853,121 

256,248 

239,167 

828 2 
209-0 
234-2 
121-1 
92-0 

Estremadura ; — 

Leina 

Santarem 

Lisbon 

9,208 

1,652,164 

1,697,573 

173 5 

1,817 

2,565 

3,065 

262,632 

825,775 

852,854 

279,124 

832,012 

933,668 

211-9 

129 9 
804-6 

Alemtejo : — 

Portalegre 

l^lvora 

Beja 

0,937 

1,440,761 

1,544,704 

222-7 

2,405 

2,856 

3,958 

141,481 

148,295 

192,499 

147,898 

153,239 

200,615 

61-8 

53 9 

I 50 6 


9,219 

482,275 

501,252 

54-5 

Algarve (Pare) 

1,937 

272,861 

268,294 

188-5 

Total Continent . 

Islands 

Azores 

Madeira (Funchal) .... 

34,254 

5,574,708 

5,621,977 

164 3 

922 

314 

242,566 

169,788 

282,012 

179,002 

251 6 
570-0 

Total Islands .... 

1,236 

412,348 

411,014 

382-5 

Grand total .... 

35,490 

6,987,056 

6,082,991 

109-9 


In 1920 the population consisted of 2,865,818 males and 8,177,173 
females, or 111 females to every hundred males. Of the total population 
in 1920, 29,070 were foreigners. In 1929, the movement of the population 
was; births, 200,874 (108,216 males and 97,669 females) ; marriages, 44,626 ; 
deaths, 118,824 (60,344 males and 58,480 females) ; still-born, 8,666. 

At a special census on Dec. 1, 1925, the population of Lisbon was 629,524 
and that of Oporto 215,625. Other principal towns with their population in 
1920 (census) were: Setubal, 37,074 ; Braga, 21,970; Coimbra, 20,841 ; 
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Evora, 16,148 ; Covilha, 14,049 ,* Faro, 12,925 ; Tavira, 11,043 ; Portalegre, 
11,171; Aveiro, 10,357 ; Elvas, 11,747 ; Castelo Branco, 10,486; Beja, 
10,621 ; Angra, do Heroismo (Azores), 10,067. A census was taken on 
December 1, 1930 ; the population of Lisbon then was 687,334, of whom 
310,468 were females. 

The number of emigrants in 1929 was 40,361, of whom 29,792 went to 
Brazil, 1,421 to North America, aud 4,122 to European countries. 

Beligion. 

There is freedom of worship in Portugal ; the predominant faith is 
the Roman Catholic. Portugal, including the Azores and Madeira, is 
divided into three ecclesiastical provinces, with their sees severally at Lisbon, 
Braga and Evora. The Archbishop of Lisbon (Patriarch since 1716) has seven 
suffragans, of whom only two are on the European mainland ; while the 
Archbishop of Braga (the oldest see in Portugal) has five, and the Archbishop 
of Evora two. The Azores, Madeira, and the Portuguese colonial possessions 
of West Africa, continental and insular, with five episcopal sees, constitute 
part of the ecclesiastical province of Lisbon. In East Africa there is also 
the province of Mozambique. In Asia there is a province of Goa with four 
suffragan sees (Macao included). 

Education. 

According to the census of 1920, 54*7 per cent, of the Portuguese nation 
are still unable to read or write. Primary education is compulsory, and is 
rigorously enforced by a decree of the Provisional Government of March 29, 
1911. In 1928-29 there were 7,441 public elementary schools with 340,622 
pupils and 9,048 teachers, 37 secondary schools with 14,080 pupils and 768 
teachers, and 5 primary normal schools with 702 pupils and 74 teachers. For 
higher education there are 3 Universities: at Lisbon (founded in 1868 and re- 
organised in 1911), Coimbra (founded 1290), and Oporto. In 1927-28 the 
number of students at the universities was ; Lisbon, 2,192 ; Coimbra, 1,750 ; 
and Oporto, 1,071. There are also special colleges for music and art (Lisbon 
and Oporto), commercial, agricultural and veterinary schools, a military 
academy at Lisbon, and a naval school. 

In 1929 there were 691 newspapers and periodicals published in Portugal 
— 31 daily, 291 publications once or more than once weekly, and 369 other 
periodicals. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Republic is divided for judicial purposes into 157 comarcas ; in every 
comarca there is a court of first instance. There are three courts of appeal 
(Tribunaes deRela9ao) at Lisbon, Coimbra, and Oporto, and a Supreme Court 
in Lisbon. There are also 7 municipal and 936 district courts. 


Finance. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure for five years, ended June 30, 
are shown as follows (in escudos) 



li;26-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

j 1930-31 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

1,2«9,G»2,282' 

1,655,804,880 

i 1,421,998,021 
1,614,821,060 

r, 019, 388,379 
1,917,811,077 

2,038,483,246 

2,024,864,996. 

2,104,242,000 

2,098,465^000 
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The main items of revenue and expenditure for 1929-80 and 1930-31 
were as follows : — 


Revenue 


Ordinary ; 

Direct taxes 
Indirect taxes . 
Industries under 
special tax regime 
Yields of various 
services . 

State domain and in- 
dustries, and par- 
ticipation in profits 
Yield of capital, 
shares, etc. . 
Reimbursements, etc. 
Consignment of re- 
ceipts 

Total ordinary 
Extraordinary . 


Grand total . 


1929-30 

1980-31 

1,000 

1,000 

Escudos 

Escudos 

610,855 

586,710 

699,001 

801,586 

74,910 

84,018 

143,201 

94,970 

124,859 

112,844 

5,628 

6,020 

46,873 

66,222 

206,606 1 

194,922 

1,910,938 1 

1,947,242 

122,500 1 

157,000 

; 

2,033,433 

2,104,242 


Expenditure 


Ordinary : 

General charges— 
Public debt . 
Presidency, legis- 
lative bodies, aud 
pensions . 
Ministries — 
Finance . . 

Interior . 

.Justice . 

War 

Navy . 

Foreign affairs 
Trade and com- 
munications 
Colonies 
Education . 
Agriculture . 

Total ordinary 
Extraordinary (trade 
and communica- 
tions) . 


Grand total . 


1929-30 

1980-81 

1,000 1 
Escudos 

1,000 

Escudos 

471,548 

447,788 

1 

107,188 

! 

109,499 

157,891 

175,168 

39,577 

321,042 

144,336 

80,846 

160,381 

179,119 

42,845 

329,039 

160,336 

82,245 

181,681 

19,262 

164.966 

30.850 

194,464 

26,534 

178,415 

39,860 

1,843,855 

1,899,964 

181,000 

198,500 

2,024,865 

2,098,464 


On January 1, 1930, the external debt of Portugal was as follows- — 
External 3 per cent, converted debt of 1902, 29,044,960^. ; 1886, Lisbon 
loan, 2,196,667/. ; total external funded debt, 31,684,641/. ; internal funded 
debt, 48,648,933/. consolidated, 691,374/. redeemable, total internal debt, 
49,340,307/. ; internal floating debt, end September, 1930, 9,160,693/. ; 
external floating debt, nil. 

Defence. 

Military service is compulsory for every citizen from 17 years of age to 
45. The terms of service are 4 years in the Active Service, 16 years in the 
Active Reserve, 5 years in the Territorial Reserve and 3 years in the re- 
cruiting Reserve. The recruits are enlisted from March 1 to March 6. 

Portugal and the adjacent islands are divided into 4 Military Regions : 
Porto, Coimbra, Tomar and Evora, and 3 Military Governments ; Lisbon, 
Azores and Madeira, including 22 recruiting and reserve districts. 

The total peace strength at December 31, 1930, was 4,667 officers and 
30,798 other ranks. 

'j^The Republican Guard consists of 8 Infantry Battalions and 1 Cavalry 
Regiment, with a total of 216 officers and 6,412 other ranks. 

The Fiscal Guard consists of 3 Battalions in the Continent and 4 
Companies in the Islands, and its strength at the end of 19^9 was 6,196 men. 

The Portuguese Army is armed with rifles, Mauser- Vergueiro, 6*5 mm. 
and Lee-Enfield ; Cavalry, Mannelicher, 6*5 mm. carbine ; Artillery, 7*6 cm, 
Schneider- Canet gun, 7*6 cm. Krupps gun, 7 oni. Mountain Schneider-Canet 
gun, 11*4 cm. English howitzer, 16*2 cm. Vickers howitzer and 16 cm. 
Schneider-Canet du Bocage. 
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The navy of Portugal comprises : — 4 cruisers, fiasco da Gama (ex-coast 
defence ironclad of 3,000 tons), Adamastor (1,757 tons) ; ReyuUica and 
Carvalho Araujo (1,200 tons — ex-British sloops) ; a variety of gunboats 
(mainly employed in Colonial waters), a mine-layer, 4 transports, the sur- 
veying vessel, 5 de Outuhro (1,365 tons), 4 destroyers, 6 torpedo boats, 4 
submarines, 1 steamer for torpedo and mine service, a salvage vessel, and 
a sailing training ship. A programme for replacement of the older units of 
the fleet was approved in 1930, and it is hoped that orders for some of the 
new ships will be placed in 1931. In eight years it is proposed to construct 
two cruisers, twelve sloops, twelve destroyers, twelve submarines, two gun- 
boats, an aircraft carrier, and a submarine depot ship. A naval flying service 
was established in September 1917 ; on December 31, 1929, there were 30 
machines. The naval personnel at that date was 1,299 oflacers and 4,882 
other ranks. 

Production and Industry. 

According to an estimate of the Ministry of Agriculture the cultivated 
area of Portugal (not including the islands) in 1926 was 13,317,500 acres 
(59 6 per cent.) ; the uncultivated but productive area, 4,500,000 acres (20*4 
per cent.) ; area suitable for cultivation but not cultivated, 3,502,350 acres 
(16*7 per cent.) ; area unfit for cultivation, 956,750 acres (4*3 per cent.). Of 
the whole area of continental Portugal 37*4 per cent, is annually cultivated 
under cereals, pulse, pasture, etc. ; 5*4 per cent, is under vineyards ; 6*2 per 
cent, under fruit trees ; 26 per cent, under forest ; 25 per cent, is waste. 

In 1929 the wheat crop was estimated at 372,553 metric tons; maize, 
510,427 tons; oats, 175,802 tons; barley, 73,492 tons; broad beans and 
French beans are also cultivated. Other products are rice (22,427 metric 
tons) and potatoes (344,792 tons). Wine (99,542,799 gallons in 1928) and 
olive oil (1,067,892 hectolitres or 23,493,624 gallons in 1929) are also 
produced. 

The live stock m continental Portugal in 1925 consisted of 30,078 horses, 
236,300 asses, 88,410 mules, 767,904 cattle, 3,683,828 sheep, 1,557,743 
goats, and 1,117,354 pigs. Wool production in 1929 was 2,316 metric tons. 

The forests cover 26 per cent, of the total area of the country ; pine 
extending to 2,795,020 acres ; oak, 1,205,148 acres; cork, 1,382,373 acres; 
chestnut, 210,513 acres; other trees, 165,532 acres: total, 5,758,586 acres. 
Cork is also an important product ; production was 130,948 metric tons in 
1929, and 100,842 tons in 1928. Most of the product is exported in the 
crude condition ; in 1929 exports were 127,850 metric tons of unmanu- 
factured cork and only 4,986 tons of cork stoppers. 

Portugal possesses considerable mineral wealth, but for want of fuel and 
cheap transport, valuable mines remain unworked. The total mineral pro- 
duction in 1929, amounted to 628,796 metric tons, of which anthracite 
accounted for 178,513 tons, bituminous coal for 18,389, lignite for 29,344, 
and cupriferous pyrites for 384,850 tons. Coal production is so unimportant 
that heavy imports are required. Tin, tungsten, radium, arsenical pyrites, 
lead, zinc and manganese are among the other minerals known to exist, but 
the extent of their deposits is unknown and production is small. 

The fishing industry is of importance. In 1929 there were 52,931 men 
and boys employed, with 13,899 boats of 66,264 tons. In 1929, the sardine 
catch was 76,18S metric tons, valued at 100,148,239 escudos. Exports of 
tinned sardines amounted to 34,250 tons in 1929, valued at 1,670,000^. 
The centre of the sardine industry is at Setubal, about 10 miles south of 
Lisbon. It is the second principal industry in the country. 

The principal manufacturing industry is the production of textiles 
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which emplo5^s some 46,000 operatives — 26, 000 in cottons, and the remainder 
in woollens, silks and linen goods. 

A characteristic industry of Portugal is the manufacture of azulejos or 
porcelain tiles. This was inherited from the Moors, and tiles are used 
extensively for interior and exterior decoration of public and private 
buildings. At Sacavem, near Lisbon, a large factory makes tiles and china- 
ware. In Peniche, an old fishing village on the north coast of Lisbon, there 
is a local pillow lace industry, and at Guimaraes famous embroidery is made. 


Commerce. 

Imports for consumption and exports (exclusive of coin and bullion and 
re-exports) for six years — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1 

Escudos 

2,474,819,300 

2,342,219.133 

2,662,107,800 

1 

Escudos 

862,061,600 

729.407.900 

722.569.900 | 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Escudos 

2,678,995,990 

2,528,642.065 

2,403,804,000 

Escudos 

1,029,405,035 

1,073,306,639 

940,719,000 


The principal articles of import and export in 1928 and 1929 were : — 


Article 

Imports 

Article 

Exports 

1928 

1929 

1028 

1929 

Fish , . . 

Wheat 

Maize . 

Rice 

Coffee . 

Su{$ar . 

Hides 

FertUisers . 

Iron and steel 
Petroleum, etc. . 
Coal, etc. . 
Cotton textiles . 
Cotton goods 
Chemicals . 

Motor vehicles . 

Escudos 

174,687,711 

353,288,154 

50,874,409 

68,788,988 

30,689,628 

104,734,420 

64.972,896 

32,254,400 

122,112,338 

78,194,300 

149,382,098 

164,587,948 

66,172,658 

47,286,456 

76,901,612 

Escudos 

166,966,093 

158,157,029 

36,596,894 

61,894,562 

29.081.413 
85,221,128 
69,755,461 

32.828.414 
131,896,249 

79,338,525 

143,020,844 

158,604,629 

66,668,688 

46,874,390 

98,531,249 

Fish . 

Fruits 

Vegetable oils . 
Wines 

Cork . 

Coal, etc. . 
Cotton goods . 

Escudos 
203,46s, 988 
47,085,192 
35,704,865 
337,046,838 
130,944,442 
46,481,350 
30,878,655 

Escudos 

212,294,566 

46,874,682 

12,047,702 

292,883,511 

182,975,584 

40.207,693 

36,488,543 


Wine is the staple article of import from Portugal into the United Kingdom 
the quantity amounting in 1929 to 5,943 j 501 gallons, valued at 2,140,9992. 
The other principal imports were cannea fish, 356,3192. ; cork, unmanu- 
factured, 439,2312., and manufactured, 326,6322. The chief exports of the 
United Kingdom to Portugal in 1929 were (Board of Trade returns) : Coal, 
836,2062. ; cotton piece goods, 387,0072. ; iron, wrought and unwrought, 
479,9212 ; machinery 326,7952. 

Total trade between Portugal and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 • 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Portugal into U. K. 
Exports to Portugal from U. K. 

! 4,498 

3,364 

1 

4,608 

8,888 

3,670 

8,716 

4,216 

8,682 

8,658 

8,860 
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Shipping, Nayigation, and Internal Qommunications. 

In 1929, 9,014 vessels of 27,643,155 tons entered, and 8,934 vessels of 
20,184,484 tons cleared the ports of Portugal (continental and islands). 
Of those entering, 4,000 (3,310,938 tons) were Portuguese, 1,590 (9,98^4,610 
tons) British, and 1,150 (6,141,554 tons) German. In 1929 the merchant 
marine of Portugal consisted of 666 steam vessels and 19,437 sailing vessels 
of 28,792 tons and 143,827 tons respectively. 

Portugal has 824 miles of State-owned railway, 735 miles being normal 
gauge and 89 miles narrow gauge. According to an agreement dat^ March 
11, 1927, the Companhia dos Caminhos de Ferro Portugueses, to which a 
number of private lines already belong, took over two sections of the State 
railways in return for an annual contribution of a fixed percentage of 
earnings. There are also six privately owned lines 1,177 miles in length, 
882 miles normal and 295 miles narrow gauge. On January 1, 1926, total 
railway mileage was 2,001 miles. lu 1928, 33,113,000 passengers were 
carried, and 7,021,000 tons of merchandise transported. There were m 
1929, 13,500 km. (9,937 miles) of road. Length of telegraph lines in 1928 
was 9,115 km. (6,697 miles). There are 10 wireless stations. The State 
owned 253 km. (159 miles) of telephone line in 1920, and the Anglo* 
Portuguese Telephone Co. Ltd , owned 122,766 km. (76,629 miles) of inter- 
urban lines, and 86,085 km. (53,803 miles) in Lisbon, and 36,681 km. 
(22,926 miles) in Oporto. 


Banking, Money, Weights andJMeasures. 

The Government financial institution is the Bank of Portugal, with a 
capital of 13,600,000 escudos and deposits of 147,576,822 escudos at 
February 11, 1931. The cash on hand of the bank on January 7, 1931, 
was: gold, 8,677,180 escudos, nickel and copper, 557,886 escudos. The 
notes in circulation amounted to 1,992,231,753 escudos. 

There are 25 other banks registered on the mainland and one in the 
Azores with a capital of 296,968,244 and 17,158,780 escudos respectively, 
and total deposits on December 31, 1929, of 1,110,307,129 and 9,133,169 
escudos res])ectively. 

The gold coinage of Portugal issued since 1854 amounts to the nominal 
value of 7,967,002 escudos, and the silver coinage to 37,934,623 escudos. 

The Decree of the Provisional Government of May 22, 1911, established 
a new monetary system. The unit is the gold esaadoy of 100 centavos^ which 
is equivalent to the l-milreis gold piece, and is worth normally about 
4s. 5Jd. (but the rate of exchange has fallen considerably); 1,000 escudos 
are called a conto. Gold coins are 2, 6, and 10-escudo pieces ; silver coins 
are l-escudo and 60 centavos; there are alloy coins of 20, 10 and 6 
centavos. The gold coins and the silver escudos are *900 fine ; the other 
silver coins are *835 fine. 

Owing to the disappears^nce of practically all gold and silver in Portugal, 
the currency is on a paper basis. 

The metric system of weights and measures is the legal standard. The 
chief old measures £itill in use are : — 

Th^Mniudei 

I II Oporto — 6 6 ,, ,, 

,, Atqmire . . , = 0‘36 ,, bushel. 

,, Moi 0 . , . = 2*78 ,, quarters. 
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Diplomatic Bepresentatives, 

1, Of Portugal in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and PlenipoterUiary, — General Thomaz 
Antonio Garcia Rosado, K.O.M.G. (appointed July, 1926). 

First Secretary, — Jo Jo de Lebre e Lima. 

Second Secretary. — JoSo de Barros Ferreira da Fonseca. 

AttacM. — Antonio Potier. 

Commercial Counsellor and Consul-General. — Joaquim Pedroso. 

There are Consular representatives at London, Carditf, Newcastle, Liver- 
pool, Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith, Glasgow, Hull, Southampton, Bristol, 
Dartmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, Port Talbot, Newport, Swansea, Barrow- 
in-Furness, Manchester, Birmingham, Dover, and Middlesbrough. 

2. Of Great Britain in Portugal. 

Ambassador. — Sir Claud Russell, K.C.M.G. (appointed February 11, 

Counsellor. — F. E. F. Adam. 

Second Secretary. — A. H. Hamilton-Gordon. 

Military Attachi. — Major F. K. Simmons, M.V.O., M.C. 

Naval Attachi. — Capt. G. W. Hallifax. 

Commercial Secretary and Consul at Lisbon. — A. H. W. King. 

There are Consular representatives at Lisbon (C.), Portimao, Villa Real, 
Faro, Setubal, Figueira, Oporto, Ac.; Funchal (Madeira), St. Michael's 
(Azores), St. Vincent (Cape Verde). 

Consul-General at Louren^o Marques. — Joseph Pyke. 

There are Consuls or Vice-Consuls at Mozambique, Tete, Quelimane, and 
Lobito, Consul at Marmagao (G6a). 


Dependencies. 

The colonial possessions of Portugal, situated in Africa and Asia, are 
as follows ; — 


Colonial Possessions 

Area: 
English 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Colonial Possessions 

Area: 
English 
sq. miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Possessions In Africa: 
Cape Verde Islands 
(1928) . 

Guinea (1928). 
Principe and S. 
Tome Islands 

(1921) . 

Angola (1926) 
Mozambique (1929) 

Total AfHca 

1,517 

13,944 

820 

486,071 

287,756 

150,160 

843,961 

59,055 
2,521,956 
8,528, 778» 

Possessions in Asia : 
In India . 

Timor (1926) . 
China: Macao, Ac. 
(1927) . . . 

Total, Asia . 

Total, Colonies . 

1,469 

7,830 

1 ^ 

570,426 

461,604 

157,175 

8,808 

1,179,206 

787,608 

6,608,910 ' 

798,411 

7,783,116 


I Natives (1929), 8,479,042 ; European (1928-29), 82,018 ; other non-natives (1928-29), 
17,728 ; total, 8,628,778 


On August 15, 1914, partial autonomy was minted by the Home 
Government to all Portugese colonies, giving each the right to establish its 
own code of laws for civu and financial Government. 

In August, 1 929, the Portuguese Government approved the statutes of 
the Banco Nacional Ultramarine, which is now the sole bank of issue for 
the Colonies of Cape Verde, Guinea, S. Tom6 e Principe. Mozambique, 
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Portuguese India, Macao and Timor. The Bank’s minimum capital is 
135,000,000 escudos, of which a minimum of 35,000,000 escudos is set aside 
for operations in Mozambique. The paid-up capital at December 81, 1929, 
was 50,000,000 escudos. 

The Cape Verde Islands consist of ten islands and four islets which 
are administered by a Governor, whose seat is at Praia, the capital. The 
islands are divided into two groups, named Barlavento (windward) and 
Sotavento (leeward) ; the prevailing wind being north-east. The former is 
constituted by the islands of SSo Vicente, Santo Anta6, Sao Nicolau, Santa 
Luzia, Sal and Bba Vista, and the small islands named Branco and Raso. 
The latter is constituted by the islands of Sant’ lago, Maio, Fogo and 
Brava, and the small islands named Rei and Rombo. Sao Vicente is a 
coaling station which supplies all navigation to South America. The 
total area is 3,929 square kilometres (1,517 square miles). The popula- 
tion according to the census of 1928, is 150,160 (67,427 males and 82,733 
females), including Europeans and foreigners. There are 155 primary 
schools, one secondary school in the Island of Silo Vicente and one 
Institute in the S3,o Nicolau Island. For judicial purposes the Islands are 
divided into three comarcas : Sant’ lago, Santo Ant^o and SSo Vicente. 
Military force is not less than 264 men (168 natives). The chief products 
are sisal, castor oil, coflfee, mustard, brandy, oranges and hides. Other 
products are maize, manioc, bean**, tobacco, cane sugar, sweet potatoes. 
The coffee is of excellent quality, but the yield is small, having been only 
139 metric tons in 1929. The total number of animals in 1929 was 111,499. 
Actual public revenue in 1928-29, 20,987,832 escudos (20,837,832 ordi- 
nary, 150,000 extraordinary) ; expenditure, 20,612,699 escudos (17,987,699 
ordinary, 2,625,000 extraordinary). The estimated public revenue in 
1980~31 is 19,621,660 escudos (19,471,660 ordinary and 150,000 extra- 
ordinary), and the expenditure 19,621,660 escudos (17,946,660 ordinary 
and 1,675,000 extraordinary). The imports in 1929, 80,955,304 escudos 
(39,900,419 from the U.K.); exports, 4,380,581 escudos. The metric 
system of weights and measures is used. The currency is Portuguese. 
In 1929, 1,443 ships, including 591 British, entered the Porto Grande of 
St. Vincenr, the capital, which is a natural ly-favoured coaling station. 
317,849 tons of coal were imported in 1929, against 241,323 in 1928. 

Portuguese Guiliea> on the coast of Senegambia, is bounded by the 
limits fixed by the convention of May 12, 1886, with France, and is entirely 
enclosed on the land side by French possessions. It includes the adjacent 
archipelago of Bijagoz, with the island of Bolama, in which the capital of 
the same name is situated. Area is 36,125 square km. (22,000 square 
miles). Population (1928), 343,961. The chief commercial products are 
rubber, wax, oil, seeds, ivory, hides. Estimated public revenue in 1930-31 
is 24,915,863 escudos, and expenditure for 1930-31, 24,915,863 escudos. 
Military force 399 (377 natives). Imports in 1929, 39,779,129 escudos; 
exports, 45,337,000 escudos. The chief port is Bissau. Other ports : 
Bolama, Cacheu and Bubaque. There are 592 miles of telegraph lines and 
1,740 miles of roads. 

The islands of* S. Toi)l6 and Principe, which are about 125 miles 
off the cowt of Africa, in the Gulf of Guinea, were discovered in 1471, and 
now constitute a province under a Governor. Area of the islands 320 square 
miles. According to the census of 1921 the population of the two islands 
was 69,055 ; 52,150 in S. Tom4 and 6,905 in Principe, and the distribution 
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was as follows: whites, 1,116; natives, 67,123, 817 others. The chief 
commercial products are cacao, coifee, coconut and copra, rubber and 
cinchona. Area of cacao plantations, 126,000 acres ; production in 1929, 
18,626 metric tons ; production of coffee in 1929, 347 metric tons. Revenue, 
1980-31, 12,186,286 escudos; expenditure, ordinary, 12,163,893 escudos. 
Military force consists of 145 men (136 natives). Imports at S. Tomd 
and Principe (1929), 45,006,000 escudos; exports, 73,985,000 escudos. On 
S. Tom4 a railway of 10 miles is open for traffic. There ai’e 28 miles in 
course of construction. 

Angola (Portuguese West Africa), with a coast-line of over 

1.000 miles, is separated from French Congo by the boundaries assigned 
by the convention of May 12, 1886 ; from the Belgian Congo by those fixed 
by the convention of July 27, 1927 ; from British South Africa in 
accordance with the convention of June 11, 1891, and from South-west 
Africa in accordance with that of December 80, 1886. The area is 1,259,252 
square km. (486,071 square miles). The colony has belonged to the Portu- 
guese since 1575, with the exception of the years 1641 to 1648, when it 
was held by the Dutch. From September 1, 1928, the new capital has been 
established at Huambo, now called New Lisbon (Nova Lisboa). It is 
under a High Commissioner, who resides at Luanda, and is vested with 
large, powers. By the Charter of October 15, 1926, it is divided into 
8 administrative districts and 1 Intenderia : Luanda, Benguela, Congo, 
Cubango, Huila, Lunda, Malanje, Moxico, and lutendencia do Zaire e 
Cabinda. The important towns are S. Paulo de Loanda, Cabinda, Ambriz, 
Novo Redondo, Benguella, Mossamedes, and Porto Alexandre. The in- 
digenous population numbered 2,481,956 on December 31, 1926 (1,197,099 
males and 1,284,857 females), and is now estimated to include 40,000 
Europeans, of whom 90 per cent, are Portuguese. 

There is a Central College at Loanda and a National College at 
Lubango (Huila). There are 68 elementary schools for Europeans and 26 
industrial and 20 agricultural schools for natives. There are in all about 

5.000 pupils. Various missions are at work in the country. 

The military force is composed of 740 Europeans and 6,000 natives. 

Budget receipts, 1928-29, 163,612,860 angolares; expenditure, 181,457,931 
angolares. The sums due by the Colony to the Portuguese Government have 
been agreed at 5,000,000/., on which 3 per cent, interest is payable; and 
about 1,000,000/., on which 6 per cent, is to be paid. The capital sums are 
to be repaid in 50 years, starting in 1932. 

The chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, maize, vegetable oils, 
coco-nuts, ivory, oxen and fish. Cotton -growing, formerly remunerative, has 
been neglected, but is now increasing ; tobacco is grown and manufactured 
for local consumption ; petroleum and asphalt are worked by a Britfsh 
syndicate. The province contains large quantities of malachite and copper, 
iron, petroleum, and salt. Gold and diamonds have also been found. 

Imports, 1929, 314,216,000 escudos; exports, 231,920,000 escudos. The 
chief imports of the province are textiles, and the chief exports in 1929 were 
coffee (8,816 metric tons), maize (53,956 metric tons), diamonds (311,199 
carats), sugar (4,807 metric tons), wax (1,188 metric tons), and coconut 
(6,636 metric tons). The trade is largely with Portugal. Exports to United 
Kingdom (Board of Trade figures), 123,175/. in 1929, *69,727/. in 1930; 
imports from United Kingdom, 720,878/. in 1929, 766,201/. in 1930. 

The Portuguese National Navigation Company has most of the carrying 
trade to and from Europe ; the steamers of 3 British lines and one German 
line visit ports of the Colony regularly. The lengHi of railways open for traffic 
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is 1,436 miles, made up as follows: Loanda-Malanje line, 280 miles (metre 
gauge) ; Canhoca-Golungo Alto, 19 miles ; Bengo-Cunga branch, 73 miles ; 
Calnmbo branch, 32 miles ; Amboim line, 60 miles ; Mossamedes-Chela 
Mountains, 155 miles, and the Benguela railway, from Lobito to the Lnoa 
River, the new Angola-Belgian Congo frontier, 842 miles. In July, 1918, 
the Government purchased the Trans-African railway. There are about 
18,000 miles of roads. Angola is connected by cable with East, West, and 
South African telegraph systems. There are 5,790 miles of telegraph lines, 
259 miles of telephone line, and 19 wireless stations. 

As from July 1, 1928, the Angolan escudo has been superseded by a new 
unit the ‘angolar,’ 80 angolares being the equivalent of 100 Angolan 
escudos. A new coin has also been introduced, called a ‘ macuta,’ equal to 
5 centavos. 

Governor -Oeneral. — Jos5 Dionisio Carneiro do Sousa e Faro. 

Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) is separated from British 
Central and South Africa by the limits of the arrangement between Great 
Britain and Portugal in June, 1891. It is separated from Tanganyika 
Territory, according to agreements of October and December, 1886, 
and July, 1890, by a line running from Cape Delgado at 10® 40' S. lat. till 
it meets the course of the Rovuma, which it follows to the point of its 
confluence with the 'Msinje, the boundary thence to Lake Nyasa being the 
jiarallel of latitude of this point. In accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles the Peace Conference on September 23, 1919, allotted to Portugal 
‘as the original and rightful owner’ the territory south of the Rovuma, 
known as the ‘ Kiouga Triangle ’ (formerly part of German East Africa). 

Portuguese East Africa, with an area ot 287,756 square miles comprises 
two distinct entities: (1) the territory administered by the State (235,700 
square miles), and (2) the territory of Manica and Sofala under the Com- 
panhia de Mozambique, (52,056 square miles). The first is divided into 6 
districts : Louienzo Marques, Inhambano, Quelimane, Tete, Mozambique, and 
Cabo Delgade and Nyassa, each with its own Governor. The district of Cabo 
Delgado and Niassa was formed from the former territories of the Companhia 
do Niassa (Nyassa Company) when its contract expired on October 27, 1929. 
Lourenzo Marques (population 37,311 in 1928-29, is the capital of the 
Province. There is a Government Council composed of officials and elected 
representatives of the commercial, industrial and agricultural classes, and 
also an Executive Council. The existing organisation of the Province is 
that which was established by decree of May 23, 1907, with some modifica- 
tions introduced by the Law of October 9, 1922. The population of the 
colony (1930), including the chartered company, was 3,514,602 (17,842 
Europeans). Revenue and expenditure for 1930-31 were estimated at 
331,982,780 escudos. The chief products of the Province are sugar, maize, 
cotton, copra, sisal and mining products. In 1928 there were 418,186 oxen, 
71,311 goats, and 18,487 pigs. The principal ports are Mozambique, Beira, 
Porto Amelia, Quelimaaie, Chinde, Inhambane and Louren9o Marques. 
Imports in 1929 amounted to 14,001,545 escudos gold, and exports to 
11,335,517 escudos gold. At the port of Lonron 9 o Marques there entered m 
1929, 838 vessels 9 f 8,889,199 tons; and cleared 835 vessels of 3,872,463 
tons. Trade with United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures): exports to 
United Kingdom, 589,664/. in 1929, 382,731/. in 1930 ; imports from United 
Kingdom, 8,159,961/. in 1929, 2,809,3811. in 1930. There are in the area 
administered by the Government 616 miles of 3ft. 61n. gauge railway owned 
by the State. 
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The military force of the Colony varies between 2,260 men (1,379 
natives) and 3,904 men (2,468 natives). 

The Manica and Sofala region is administered by the Mozambique 
Company, which has a royal charter granting sovereign rights for 50 years 
from 1891. The seat of the administration is Beira. Under the Company’s 
administration the country on either side of the Beira Railway has become 
settled, there is convenient transport by rail and river, and facilities are 
granted for securing titles and working mines. The census population of the 
Mozambique Company’s territory (1928-29) was 3,616 Europeans, 3,552 non- 
natives, and 306,759 natives, total 318,927. Imports into this territory 
amounted in 1928 to 6,336,000 escudos; exports, 1928, 2,436,000 escudos. 
Exports in 1928 included maize (19,162 metric tons), sugar (33,697 metric 
tons), and gold and silver (184,738 escudos in 1927). There entered at Beira 
in 1929, 432 vessels with a tonnage of 1,644,271 ; and cleared, 433 vessels 
with a tonnage of 1,645,192. 2,500 miles of roads are now available for 

motor traffic in the Company's territory. 

The Delagoa Bay railway has a length of 67 miles in Portuguese territory, 
and is continued for 290 miles to Pretoria. Till recently the commercial 
relations and transit of goods by this railway between the Portuguese and 
British possessions were regulated by the agreement signed April 1, 1909. A 
new agreement has been negotiated recently. A railway was constructed before 
the war to a point near the Swaziland border, 40 miles being open for 
traffic, but the linking up of this section with the South African Rail- 
ways to provide a direct route from Louren^o Marques to Johannesburg has 
not yet been arranged. The Gaza railway (2 ft. 6 in. gauge) from JoSio Belo 
to Chikomo has 61 miles open for traffic. 

The Beira railway has a length of 200 miles in the territory ad- 
ministered by the Mozambique Co., and links up at the frontier with the 
Rhodesian Railway system. The Trans-Zambesia Railway, 176 miles in 
length, from Dondo, on the Beira Junction Railway, to Murra 9 a, on the 
southern bank of the Zambesi, was opened for traffic on July 1, 1922. On 
the northern bank of the Zambesi, the Central Africa Railway (61 miles 
long, of which 46 miles are in Portuguese territory), connects at Port 
Herald with the Shir6 Highlands Railway. When a bridge is constructed 
over the Zambesi these three railways will give a continuous connection 
between British Nyasaland and the port of Beira. 

The Government has been working on a definite plan, and the finished 
scheme for the Province south of parallel 22, the southern boundary of the 
Mozambique Co.’s territories, embraces the following lines; Moamba to 
Xinavane, 65 miles (completed) ; Xinavane via Chissane to Chai-Chai, 
or via Chibuto to Chigomo, 70 miles (not yet begun) ; Chai-Chai via 
Manjacasse to Chigomo, 51 miles (completed) ; Chigomo via Jinagai to 
Inharrime, 51 miles (projected) ; Inharrime to Inhambano, 65 miles (com- 
pleted). Activities north of the Mozambique Co. are represented bv two 
lines of penetration, one from the port of Quelimane, which taps wnat is 
said to be the richest region on the whole coast and now extends to Mocuba 
on the river Lujella, and the other from Lumbo, on the mainland opposite 
the island and port of Mozambique, capital of the district of that name and 
formerly capital of the Province, to Mconta. 

Beira is connected by telegraph with Salisbury in Mashonaland, and 
Louren 90 Marques with the Transvaal system. Quelimane has telegraphic com- 
munication with Chiromo. In 1926 there were 7,452 miles of telegraph line. 
There are 12,400 miles of roads. 

Since September 1, 1922, the escudo currency has been in vogue in 
Portuguese East Africa, but at Louren 90 Marques and Beira, lihra esterlina 
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(sterling) notes used still to be issued by the local banks. This right was 
rescinded in 1926, and the sterling notes are to be withdrawn from circulation 
within ten years. 

The metric system is used. Certain English weights and measures are 
also in current use. 

Governor -Oencral . — Colonel Jos6 Cabral, 

Portuguese India consists of Goa, containing the capital, Pangin, or 
Nova-G6a, on the Malabar coast ; Damao, on the coast about 100 miles north 
of Bombay ; and Diu, a small island about 140 miles west of Damao. The total 
area of the colony is 3,783 square km. (1,461 square miles), with a population of 
570,426, In 1929-30 there were 110 elementary schools’ with 9,681 pupils, 813 
secondary school pupils, also a medical school (148 students) and a teacher’s 
training college (37 students). In G6a there are 501 salt works employing 
1,968 men, the annual production amounting to about 12,200 tons. In 
Damao there are 11 salt works, and in Diu 5. In 1906 deposits of manganese 
were discovered near Mormugao and 6 concerns with 21 mines are at work. 
The military force consists of 44 officers and 1,406 other ranks. The 
Mormugao railway (51 miles) connects this port with the lines of British 
India. The estimated revenue of G6a, &c., in 1929-30 was 6,266,372 rupees, 
and the expenditure 5,596,746 rupees. The trade is largely transit. In 
1929 the imports by sea and land amounted to 16.727,423 rupees, the exports 
to 5,186,396 rupees. Chief exports are: coconuts, fish (fresh and salted), 
spices, caju-nuts, salt, and copra. There are in Portuguese India 46 telegraph 
offices and 262 miles of telegraph line and 75 miles of telephone line. 

Governor -General , — General Graveiro Lopez» 

MacaO) 1° China, situated on an island of the same name at the mouth 
of the Canton River, forms with the two small adjacent islands of Taipa and 
Coldano, a province, the city being divided into two wards, one inhabited by 
Chinese and the other by non-Chinese, each having its own administrator, 
The population, according to the census of 1927, is 157,175 (3,846 Portu- 
guese, 152,738 Chinese and 591 of various nationalities). Estimated revenue 
in 1929-30, 4,781,492 patacas, and expenditure 4,658,272 patacas. The 
military force contains at least 488 men (164 natives). For education there 
are the Seminary of S. Jos4, the Central College of Macao, and about 200 
elementary schools. The trade, mostly transit, is in the hands of Chinese. 
Imports in 1929, 21,423,000 patacns (approximate value of the pataca is 
2s.); exports, 9,742,000 patacas The colony has 118 miles of telephone 
line and a wireless station. It is served by various British, Japanese and 
Dutch steamship lines. 

Portuguese Timor consists of the eastern portion of the island of that 
name in the Malay Archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno and the neigh- 
bouring islands of Pulo Cambing and Pulo Jako, a total area of 7,300 square 
miles. By treaty of April 1859, ratified August 18, 1860, the island was 
divided between Portugal and Holland ; by convention of October 1, 1904, 
ratified in 1908, a boundary arrangement was made between the two Govern- 
ments, certain enclaves being exchanged and the possession of other territories 
settled. This possession, formerly administratively joined to Macao, was 
in 1896, confirmed in 1926, made an independent province. Population in 
1926, 451,604. Estimated public revenue and expenditure for 1928-29, 
1,572,713 patacas. Military force not less than 323 men (212 natives). 
Imports (1929) 1,323,200 patacas ; exports, 1,646,400 patacas. Chief 
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exports are : coffee, saadal-wood, sandal-root, copra, and wax. The port 
is Dilly, the capital. There is a good road system of 250 miles, telephone 
lines of 1,656 miles and a wireless station at Dilly. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference. 

1. Official Publications. Portugal and Dependencies. 

Aniiario Estatistico de Portugal. Lisbon. Annual. 

Anuario Colonial (1917-18). 

Anuario do Angola. No. 1, 1923. Lisbon, 1923. 

Boletim da Agenda Qeral das Colonias. Lisbon. Monthly. 

ColleccS,o deTratados, conven^Oes.contractos, e actos publicos celebrados entre a c6rte 
de Portugal e as mais Potencias desde 1640 at6 ao presente, por Borges de Castro e Judice 
Byker, 30 rols. 1856-1879. — Nora Oollec^ao de Tratadoa, 4^. 2 vols. 1800-1891. 

FrHrs de Andrade (A.), Ilelatonos sobre Mozambique. 5 vols. Louronzo Marques, 
1907-1910. 

2. Non-Official Publications. Portugal and Dependencies. 

Almeida (Portiinato de), Histdria de Portugal. Vol. IV Odinbrn, 1927. 

Baedeker’s Spam and Portugal. 5th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

Barns (T. A ), Angolan Sketches. London, 1928. 

Bell (A. F. G.), In Portugal. London, 1912.— Portugal of the Portuguese. London, 1915. 

Brown (A. S.), Madeira, Canary Islands and Azores. [Guide Book.] London, 12tb 
edition, 1922 

Coueeiro (F. 1. de Paiva), Angola. Lisboa, 1010. 

Iianvere{C F.) The Portuguese in India. London, 1894, 

Quyomard (G.). La Diotature Mihtaire an Portugal, Pnris, 1927. 

Hargrove (KthelC ), Progressive Portugal, London, 1914. 

HerciUano (Alexandre), Histona de Portugal desde o comezo da Mouarchia at^ ao Om do 
reinado de Affoiiso III. (1097-1279). 4 vols. Lisbon, 1868. 

Joanne (P ), Espagne et Portugal. Pans, 1909. 

Koebel(W. H.), Portugal : Its Land and People. London, 1909. 

Macao. A Visitors’ Handbook to Macao. Publicity OlBce, Macao, 1029. 

MaeMwrdo (M. M.)and MonteiroiM. ), History of Portugal. 8 vols. London, 18S8. 

Marden (P. S ), A Wayfarer in Portugal. London, 1927. 

Marquardsen (Hugo), Angola. ' Berlin, 1920. 

Marvand (A.), Le Portugal et see Colonies. Paris 1012 

Merea (M. P.), and Peres (D.), HJstdria De Portugal. Coimbra, 1922 

Meyer (Hans) Das portugiesische Kolonialreich der Gegenwart. Berlin, 1918. 

Oliveira Martins (J. P.), Historia de Portugal. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1880. — Portugal 
contemporaneo. 2 vole. Lisbon, 1881 — Historia da civilisazfto iberica. Lisbon, 1879. — 
Politica e economica nacional. Porto, 1885. — O Brazil e as colonias portuguezas. Lisbon, 
1888 — Portugal em Africa. Porto, 1891.— Portugal nos mares. Lisbon, 1889. 

Peixotto (E.), Spain and Portugal. London, 1922. 

Proenga (Dr. R,), editor, Guia de Portugal 2 vols, Lisbon, 1928 

Bey (C F.), The Romance of the Portuguese in Abysslida. London, 1929 

8outa{l. de), Para a Histona da Revolucao. 2 vols. Coimbra, 1912. 

Sousa {B.), Annuano de Mozamiquo. Lorenzo Marques. (First issue 1908.) 

Statham (J. C. B.), Through Angola London, 1922. 

Stephens (M.), Portugal [In Story of the Nations]. 2nd ed. London, 1908 

Vaseoncellos (Ernesto J. de), As Colonias portuguezas. Lisbon 1921.— Colonies 
portugaises, Communications mantimes et fluviales en 1900 —Colonias Portuguesas 
1. Archipelago de Cabo Verde (with map). Lisbon, 1916. II. A Quinfi Portuguesa 
(with map). Lisbon, 1917.— III. S. Tome e Principe, 1918.— Conipendio di Geografla 
OomerciaL Lisbon, 1916.— Portugal Colonial, lasbou 1918. 

Felarde (Antonio de M.), L’espansione politica e cokmiale Portoghese. Rome, 1924. 

Weeks (John H.), Among the Primitive Bakongo. London, 1914. 

Whiteway (R. S.), Rise of the Porti^uose Power in India. London, 1899. 

Young (George), Portugal Old and Young. An Historical Study. Lcmdon, 1017. 

BI»«ierm««n(A.), DieBuropiiischen Kolonien. Vol. 1. Berlin, 1899. 
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ROME. SEE AND CHURCH OF. 

(OittI del Vaticano) 

For many ages until Pius IX. *8 reign, with some comparatively short 
breaks, the Popes or Roman Pontiffs bore temporal sway over a territory stretch- 
ing across Mid- Italy from sea to sea and comprising an area of some 16,000 
square miles, with a population finally of some 3,125,000 souls. Of this 
dominion the whole has been incorporated with the Italian Kingdom. 
Furthermore, by an Italian law dated May 13, 1871, there was guaranteed 
to His Holiness and his successors for ever, besides possession of the Vatican 
and Lateran palaces and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, a yearly income of 
8,225,000 lire, but this allowance remained unclaimed and unpaid until 
February 11, 1929, when a settlement of the ‘Roman question* was arrived 
at by three treaties between the Italian Government and the Vatican. On 
that day there was signed (1) a Political Treaty, which recognized the full 
and independent sovereignty of the Holy See in the city of the Vatican ; (2) 
a Concordat, to regulate the condition of religion and of the Church in 
Italy ; and (3) a Financial Convention, in accordance with which the Holy 
See shall receive 750,000,000 lire in cash and 1,000,000,000 lire in Italian 
6 per cent. State bonds. This sum is to be a definitive settlement of all the 
financial claims of the Holy See against Italy in consequence of the loss of 
its temporal power in 1870. The treaties were ratified and the sum of 
750,000,000 lire paid on June 7, 1929. 

The Pope exercises the Sovereignty and has full legal, executive and 
judicial powers. A Governor, directly and exclusively responsible to the 
Pope, exercises executive powers. The Judicial power is delegated to a 
tribunal in first instance, to the Sacra Rmnana Rota in appeal and to the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Segnahera, which is the ultimate authority where 
there is an appeal. 

In its diplomatic relations with foreign countries, Citta del Vaticano is 
represented by the Segieteria di Stato del Sommo Pontefice. 

The area of the Vatican City is 44 hectares (108*7 acres). It includes the 
Piazza di San Pietro (St. Peter’s Square), which is to remain normally open 
to the public and subject to the powers of the Italian police. It is to have 
its own railway station, postal facilities and radio. The official journal is 
the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Thirteen buildings in Rome, although outside 
the Vatican City, enjoy extra-territorial rights. The new building of the 
Pontificial Gregorian University in Rome, under the direction of the 
Jesuits, was formally opened in November, 1930. 

The census of the population of the Vatican City on December 31, 1930, 
showed 639 inhabitants, including: Italians, 495; Swiss, 118; French, 8; 
Germans, 8 ; Spanish, 3 ; Norwegian, 1 ; Austrian, 1 ; Dutch, 2 ; Abyssinian, 
1 ; Native-Wn, 2. 

Supreme Pontiff. — Pius XI. (Achillea Ratti), born at Desio, May 31, 1857 ; 
Archbishop of Milan and Cardinal, June 18, 1921 ; elected Supreme Pontiff, 
as successor of Benedict XV., February 6, 1922. 

The election of a Pope ordinarily is hy scrutiny. Each Cardinalin conclave 
writes on a ticket his own name with that of the Cardinal whom he chooses. 
These tickets, folded and sealed, are laid in a chalice which stands on the 
conclave altar ; and each elector approaching the altar repeats a prescribed 
form of oath. Thereupon the tickets are taken from the chalice by scrutators 
appointed ad hoc from the electing body ; the tickets are compared with 
the number of Cardinals present, and when it is found that any Cardinal has 
two-thirds of the votes in his favour he is declared elected. 
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From the accession of Innocent IX., 232nd in the usual list of Roman 
Pontiffs, to Pius XL, 261st, the Popes (all Italian) have been as follows:— 


Name and Family of Pontiff 

Year of 
Election 

Name and Family of Pontiff 

Year of 
Election 

Innocent IX. (Facckinetti) . 

1591 

Benedict XIII. (6>mm) 

1724 

ClementVIII. {Aldohrandini) 

1592 

Clement XII. (Corsini) 

1730 

Leo XL (Medici) 

1605 

Benedict XIV. (Lambertini) 

1740 

Paul V. (Borgheae) 

1605 

Clement XIII. (Rezzonico) . 

1758 

Gregory XV. (Ludovisi) 

1621 

Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) 

1769 

Urban VIIL (Barherini) 

1623 

Pius VI. (Braschi) . 

1775 

Innocent X. (Pamphily) 

1644 

Pius VI 1. (Chiaramonti) . 

1800 

Alexander VI 1. (Gkigi) 

1655 

Leo XII. (della Oenga) 

1823 

Clement IX. (Bospigliosi) . 

1667 

Pius VIIL (Castiglioni) 

1829 

Clement X. (Altieri) 

1670 

Gregory XVL (Cappellari) . 

1831 

Innocent XL (Odescalchi) . 

1676 

Pius IX. (Mastai-Ferretti) . 

1846 

Alexander V 1 1 1. ( Ottohoni) . 

1689 

Leo XIII. (Peed) 

1878 

Innocent XII. (Pignatelli) , 

1691 

Pius X. (Sarto) . 

1903 

Clement XL (Albani) 

1700 

Benedict XV. (della Chiesa) 

1914 

Innocent XIII. (Conti) 

1721 

Pius XI. (Batti) 

1922 


The Roman Pontiff (in orders a Bishop, but in jurisdiction held to be 
by divine right the centre of all Catholic unity, and consequently Pastor 
and Teacher of all Christians) has for advisers and coadjutors the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, consisting, when complete, of 70 members, namely, 6 
Cardinal-Bishops (holders of the suburbicary sees), 50, Cardinal-Priests, and 
14 Cardinal -Deacons* In practice, however, while the total number of 
Cardinals is never allowed to exceed 70, the number of Cardinal-Priests 
frequently exceeds 50, while there are usually many vacancies among the 
Cardinal-Deacons. In March, 1P31, the Sacred College consisted of 4 
Cardinal-Bishops, 50 Cardinal- Priests, and 4 Cardinal-Deacons.^ The 
following list gives the names, dates, and oflSces of these 58 Cardinals : — 


Name 

Offfee or Dignity 

Nationality 

Year of 
Birth 

Year of 
Crea- 
tion 

CardtnaUBWuypt:^ 





Qennaro Granito Pi- \ 
gnatelli di Belmonte / 

Bishop of Alhano . 

Italian . 

1851 

1911 

Basilio Pompiy | 

r 

Vicar General of His Holiness \ 
Cardinal Bishop of Velletri f 
Bishop of Frascati. Prefecti 

if 

1858 

1911 

Michele Lega . 

of the Holy Congregation V 
of the Saxn amentg . . J 

II 

1860 

1914 

Donato Sbarretti . | 

Bishop of Sabina ; Socre-I 
tary of the Holy Office . } 

11 

1856 

1916 

Oardinal-Prietti 





Leo von Skrbensky . 


Austrian . 

1863 

1901 


1 The terms Cardinal-Priest and Cardinal-Deacon have for centuries ceased to imply 
severally the particular orders of priest or deacon. Nowadays in the Sacred College 
a presbyteral title is fTeely given to one in episcopal or diaconal orders, and a deaconiy to 
a priest or even to a simple clerk. 
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Name 

OlBce or Dignity 

Nationality 

Year of 
Birth 

Cardinal- Priests — cout. 

f 

Camerlengo of the Holy"! 



Pietro Gasparri . .4 

Roman Church Prefect of 1 
the Congregation of Ex- J- 
traordiuary Bccle^lastlcal | 

Austrian . 

1852 

[ 

Affairs . . . .) 



Paulm Pierre Andrieu 

Arciibishop of Bordeaux 

French . 

1849 

Francis Bourne . 

Archbishop of Westminster . 

English . 

1861 

William O’Connell 

,, Boston 

American. 

1859 

[ 

Commendatory Grand Prior ^ 



1 

of the Sovereign Order of | 



Gaetano Bisleti . .J 

Malta in Rome and Prefect 1 
of the Holy Congregation of h 
the Seminarii and of the I 
Umversitd degli Studi J 

Italian 

1866 

Willem van Rossum . | 

Prefect of the Holy Congre- 1 
gallon of Propaganda Fide / 

Dutch 

1854 

Gustav PiflB 

Archbishop of Vienna . 

Austrian . 

1864 

Andrew Francis Fruh- \ 
wirth . . . j 

Chancellor of the llolyl 
Roman Church . . . j 

Austrian 

1845 

Raphael Scapinelli di l 



1868 

Leguigno . . . / 


*• 

Pietro Lafontaine 

Patriarch of Venice 

Italian 

1860 

Tomniaso Pio Boggianl 

— 

1863 

Alessio Ascalesi 

Archbishop of Naples 


1872 

Louis Joseph Maurin . 

Archbishop of Lyons 

French . 

1859 

Adolph Bertram 

Bisliop of Breslau . 

German . 

1859 

Alexander Kakowski 

Archbishop of Warsaw . 

Polish 

1863 

Francesco Ragonesi . 

— 

Italian . 

1850 

Michael Paulhaber 

Archbishop of Munich . 

German . 

1869 

Dennis Dougherty 

Archbishop of Philadelphia . 

American. 

1865 

Francisco de Assis) 
Vidal y Barraquer . / 

Archbishop of Tarragona 

Spanish . 

1868 

Karl Josef Schulte 

Archbishop of Cologne . 

German . 

1871 

Achille Locatelli 

— 

Italian . 

1856 

Giovanni Baptist 1 
Nasalli Rocca . . j 

Archbishop of Bologna . 

Italian . 

1872 

Luigi Sincere . . | 

Secretary of the Holy Congre- \ 
gation for the Oriental Church j 

n 

18'/0 

George William 

Mundelein / 

Archbishop of Chicago . 

American. 

1872 

Patrick Joseph Hayes 

Archbishop of New York 

American. 

1867 

Eustachio Ilundaiii y\ 
Esteban . . . / 

Archbishop of Seville . 

Spanish . 

1862 

Boiiaventura Cerretti . 

— 

Italian . 

1872 

Enrico Gasparri , 

— 


1871 

Luigi Capotosti . 

— 

,, 

1863 

Lorenzo Lauri . . 

Pemtenziore Maggiore . 


1864 

Giuseppe Enrico van i 
Roey . . . j 

Archbishop of Mulines , 

Belgian . 

1874 

Auguste Hlond ? 

Archbishop of Pozndn and'! 

Polish , 

1881 

Brzeckowice \ 

Gnlezno . . . . / 

Alexis Henri Lepicier. 

Prefect of Religions 

French 

1863 

Raymond Rouleau 

Archbishop of Quebec . 

Canadian 

1866 

Pedro Segura y Saenz | 

Archbishop of Toledo and] 
Primate of Spain . ./ 

Spanish . 

1880 

Charles J. H. Binet . 

( 

Archbishop of BesanQon 
Archbishop of Esztergom \ 

French . 

1869 

Justinian Szeredyi ^ . < 

(Qrau) and Primate of > 
Hungary . . . .J 

Hunganan 

1884 

Dom Ildefonso Schuster 

Archbishop of Milan 

Italian . 

1880 

Emanuele Conqalves 
Cerejeira . . . / 

Eugenio Pacelli . 

Patriarch of Lisbon 

Portuguese 

1888 

Pontifical Secretary of State . 

Italian . 

1876 

Luigi Lavitrano . 

Archbishop of Palermo . 


1874 


R 
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1907 


1907 

1911 

1911 


1911 


1911 

1914 

1915 

1915 

1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1919 
1919 
1921 
1921 

1921 

J921 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1923 

1924 

1924 

1925 
1925 

1925 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 
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Name 

Office or Dignity 

Nationality 

Year of 
Birth 

Year of 
Crea- 
tion 

Cardinal-Pnests— coni. 





Carlo Dalmagi^ Minoietti 

Archbishop of Genoa . 

Italian 

1861 

1929 

Joseph MacKory . . | 

Archbishop of Armagh and"! 
Primate of Ireland . . ) 

Irish 

1861 

1929 

.Jean Verdi er 

Archbishop of Pans 

French . 

1864 

1929 

Sebastiano Lenie da » 
Silveira Cintra. .) 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeir 
Archbishop of Selencia-in- "j 

Brazil 

1882 

1930 

Francesco Mai chetti I 

Esaiina, and Secretary of 1 

Italian 

1871 

1930 

Selvaggian . . j 

the Congregation de Pro- j 
paganda Fide . . . / 




j 

Archbishop of Thessalonica | 




Raffaele Carlo Rossi . -j 

and Assessor of the Con- ^ 
sistonal Congregation . 1 

Bishop of Lampsacus, Secre- 'i 

” 

1870 

1030 

Giulio Beraflui . . > 

tary of the Congiegation V 
of the Council . . . J 


1SG7 

1930 

Achille Lieuart . 

Bishop of Lille 

French . 

1884 

1930 

Cardinal‘Deaeon $ : — 





Camillo Laurenti . | 

Prefect of the Holy Congrega- ) 
tioii of the Religiosi . . j 

Italian 

1862 

1921 

Giuseppe Mon . 

'I 


»» 

1850 

1922 

Librarian of the Vatican and'i 




Franz Ehrle . . . > 

Keeper of the Archnes of V 

German . 

1845 

1922 

j 

the Holy Roman Church .J 




Alessandro Verde. 

— 


1805 

1925 


Though primarily belonging to the local Roman Church, the Cardinals, 
drawn from every nation of Christendom, are now regarded as Princes of the 
Church at large. Originally they were simply the parish rectors of Rome, 
or the deacons of Roman deaconries. In 1686 their number was finally 
settled by Sixtus V. at seventy. The Cardinals compose the Pope’s Senate or 
Council and the various Sacred Congregations, govern the Church while the 
Apostolic See is vacant, and elect the deceased Pontiff’s successor. 
They received tiie distinction of the red hat under Innocent IV., during 
the first General Council of Lyons, in 1246 ; and the title of Eminence 
from Urban VIII., in 1630. In 1930 all Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Catholic Church had conferred upon them by the Pope the title of 
‘ Excellency.’ 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic Church is carried on 
by a number of permanent committees called Sacred Congregations, composed 
of Cardinals, with Consultors and Officials. There are now eleven Sacred 
Congregations, viz.. Holy Office, Consistorial, Discipline of the Sacraments, 
Council, Religious, Propaganda Fide, Rites, Ceremonial, Extraordinary Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs, Seminaries and Universities, and for the Oriental Church. 
Besides these there are several permanent Commissions, for example, one for 
Biblical Studies, another for Historical Studies, another fur Preservation of the 
Faith in Rome, another for Codification of Canon Law. Furthermore, the 
Roman Curia contains three tribunals, to wit, the Apostolic Penitentiary, the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Apostolic Signature, and the Sacred Roman Rota ; 
and, lastly, various offices, as the Apostolic Chancery, the Apostolic Datary, 
the Apostolic Chamber, the Secretariate of State, etc. 

The States wherewith the Holy See maintains diplomatic relations are 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Hungaiy, 
Yugoslavia, Monaco, the Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Russia^ 
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Spain, and the United Kingdom (1914), together with most of the American 
Republics, except the United States and Mexico. 

In December, 1930, the issue of Papal coinage was resumed, after a lapse 
of 60 years. The new coins are eight in number, and will have the same 
fineness and value as the corresponding Italian coins Two are of bronze 
and worth .5 and 10 centesimi respectively. There are two other coins in 
nickel, v ortli 20 and 50 centesimi, and three silver coins worth respectively 
1, 6 and 10 lire. In addition, there is a gold piece of 100 lire. In virtue of 
a special convention between the Vatican City and the Italian Government 
(to remain in force for 10 years), each State allows the currency of the otlier 
to circulate in its territory. The Vatican City has, however, given an under- 
taking that the total value of the bronze, nickel and silver coins issued by it 
ill any year will not exceed 1,000,000 lire. 

Within the British Empire the present nuiiiher of Roman Catholic residential sees is 
252, VIZ., 40 archbishoprics and 125 bishoprics, besides 59 apostolic vicariates (mostly 
held by Bishops of titular sees), and 30 apostolic prefectures while the Roman Catholic 
pojmlation subject to King George V. is estimated at 16.328 159, souls, of whom 
6,287,450 are in Europe, 3,300,951 in Asia; 1,218,006 m Africa; 4,071,238 in British 
America; and 1,450,429 in Australasia. In the United States there were in 1929 
18,605,003 Roman Catholics. Throughout the world the Roman Catholic population 
is reckoned (1929) at 334,604,791 souls, of whom 328,158,020 are of the Latin Rite 
(Catholic Directory, London). 

British Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — H. G. 
Chilton, C.M.G. (Appointed March 24, 1928.) 

First Secretary. — G. A. D. Ogil vie- Forbes. 

Books of Beference. 

. Acta Apostolicjc Scdis Romie Rome. Monthly. 

Annuano Pontificio. Rome. Annual 

The Catholic Directory London. Annual. 

Orbis Catholicus. A Year Book of the Catholic World. Leamington. 1st year, 1916. 

Catholic Encyclopaedia. 16 vols. New York, 1907. 

Cortex Juris Canonici Pii X Pontiflcis Maxiini lussu digestus Benedicti Papse XV 
auctontate promulgatus (Praefatione Emi Petn Card. Gaspam). 

A(idt«(Will E.) and Arnold (Thos.), A Catholic Dictionary. 7th ed., revised by T. B. 
Scannell, D.D. London, 1906. 

Armellini (Cav. Mariano), Le Chiese di Roma dal Secolo IV. al XIX. 2nd ed. 
Roma, 1891.— Gli aiitichi cinnten cnstiani di Roma e d’ltaba. Roma, 1893. 

AMemanus (Joseph Aloysius), Codex Liturgicus Ecclesiae Universae. 13 vols. Romae, 
1759-66, New edition, Paris, 1902 

Jiagnani (G ), Rome and the Papacy. London, 1929 

Baronins (Caasar) and Ravnaldua (O.), Annales Ecclesiasiici, ed. J. D. Mansi (to 1565). 
Lucca (1738-1756). 34 vols. (one ai»paratu9 and 3 indicesX Continued by Laderchi (1566- 
1571). 8 vols. Rome, 1728-1757, and by Theiner (1572-1585). 8 vols. Rome, 1856. 

JhrnJiart (J ), Le Vatican Trbne <lu Monde Pans, 1930 . 

Brown (H. K.), The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. London, 1929 

Brunengo (Giuseppe), Le Origini della SovraniU Temporale dei Papi. Roma, 1872. 

Bullariurn Romanuin (to Clement XII). Rome, 1739-1762, 14 vols. in 28, and Turin, 
1857-1872. 24 vols , with continuation (from Clement XIII to 1865). Rome, 1855 sqq. 
19 vols. Bullariurn of Benedict XIV, issued at Rome, 1746-1757. 4 vols. 

Bury (J. B.), History of the Papacy m the Nineteenth Century. London, 1930. 

Butler (Dom Cuthbert), The Vatican Council. London, lf80. 

Cairoli (L. P.), Citti del Vatieano. Monza, 1929. 

Cardella (Lorenzo), Memone Storiche de’ Cardinal! della Santa Romana Cbieaa. 9 vols. 
Roma, 1792-97. 

‘ Civia Romanus,’ The Pope is King. London, 1929. 

Cochaux (Henri), Le Pape et ITtniie. Paris and Brussels, 1930. 

CrUtoforx (Conte F/ancesco), Storia dei Cardinali di Santa Romana Chiesa dal Secolo V. 
air Anno del Signore MDCCOLXXXVIII. Roma. 1888. 

Dictionnairedes Cardmaux and Dictionnaire des Papes, forming vols. xxxi.and xxxii. of 
Migne’s Nouvelle Encyclop^die Th^ologique. 

Dueheme (Mgr. L.), Liber PontifleaTis. 2 vols. Paris, 1886 -92. — Les premiers temps de 
I'titat pontifical. Paris, 1898 [English translation by A. H. Mathew. Loudon, 1908].— 
Les Origines du culte chr^tien. 3rd ed. Paris, 1902. 
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J?/irie(Fr ), Histoiia bibliothecae Romanorum Pontificutn. Romo, 1890. 

(C ), Hieraicbia catholica medii aevi (1198-1600). 2 ed. 3 vols. MUnster, 1913. 
Qtannini (A.), I Concordat! Postbollici. Milan, 1929. 

Gregorovius (Ferd ), Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 4th ed. 8 vols 
Stuttgart, 1886-96. Now edition by Dr. F. Schillmann. 2 vols. Dresden, 1926. [English 
translation by Annie Hamilton. 8 vols. London, 1902.]— Die Grabdenkmaler der Papste. 
2nd and enlarged edition. Leipzig, 1881. [English translation by R. W. Seton-Watson. 
Westminster, 1903.] 

Henrici (H.), Das Gesetzbuch des Katholischen Kirche. Basel, 1918. 

Herpenrother (Card Joseph), Die katholische Kirche und der chnstliche Staat in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1872.— Handbuch der allgemeineii 
Kirchengeschiclite (Revised by Kitschy J. P.), 6th ed 4 vols. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1924-1925 

Huelten (C ), Le Chiese di Roma nel medio evo. Florence, 1927. 

(Philippus), Regesta Pontiflcum Romanorum ab condita Ecclesia ad annum 
1898. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Lipsiae, 1885 and 1888 

La Questione Roniana Negli Anni, 1860-1861 Vol I Bologna, 19S0 
Labbeus (J^hil.) and Cossarttus (Gabriel) (S.J.), bacrorum Conciborum Nova et Ainplis- 
sima Collectio. Mansi’s edition. 53 vols. Plorentiae, ll 59-98, and Paris-Arnhem, 1901-27. 
Le Fur (L.), Le Saint-Sifege et le Droit dts Gens Pans, 1930. 

Lotseau (Charles), Samt Si6ge et Fascisine. Pans, 1930. 

Loomis (Louise R ), The Book of the Popes. New York and London, 1917. 

Milman (Henry Hart, D.D.), History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the Poises 
to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 4th ed 9 vols. London, 1867. 

Moronx (Gaetano), Dizionario di Erudizione Storico-Bcclesiastica da S. Pietro sino ai 
nostri giorni. 103 vols., with 6 index vols. Venezia, 1840-61 

Novaes (Giuseiipe de), Elementi della storiade’ Somini Ponleflci co’ loro ntratti in rame 
2nd & enlarged ed , the portraits brought down to that of Pius VI 16 vols Siena, 1802-15 
Pastor (Ludwig), Geschichte dcr Papste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. 4th ed. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1901, <fcc. (In progress.) [English translation in part ed. by Fred. 
Ign. Antrobua, in part made by Ralph F. Kerr. 16 vols. London, 1901-29 ] 

‘ PcrhnaXf Le Partage de Rome. Pans, 1920. 

Panke (Leopold von), Die Romischen Papste in den letzten vier Jahrhiinderten. 3 vols , 
viz., vol. 1., 8th ed., Leipzig, 1885; vols. ii. and lii , 6th ed., Leipzig, 1874 [Engligh 
translation by Sarah Austin, 4th ed., 3 vols., London, 1886. Another by E. Foster, 7 
vols , London, 1863-56 ] 

Registers of various Roman Pontiffs, viz., Gregory IX., Innocent IV., Alexander IV., 
Urban IV,, Honorius IV., Ac., by divers French Scholars. Pans. (In progress.) 

Rosst (Cav. Giovanni Battista de), La Roma sotterranea descritta ed illustrata. Roma, 
1864-97. [English compilation by J S, Northcote, D.D , and W. R. Brownlow, D.D. 
New and enlarged ed. 2 vols. London, 1879 ] 

Salata (Francesco), Per La Storia Diploroatica della Questione Roinana. Milan. 1930 
Schuster ([.), The Sacranientary. Translated from the Italian by A. Levelis-Marke 
Vol. I. London, 1925. 

Silvagni (David), La Corte e la Society Romana nel secoli XVIII. e XIX 2iid ed 
3 vols. Firenze, 1882-85. [English translation by Fanny Maclaughlin entitled, Rome, its 
Princes, Priests and People 3 vols. Loudon, 1885-87.] 

Streit (Carolus, 8. V. D ), Atlas Hierarchicus Descnptio Geographica et Statistics 
totius Ecclesiae Catholicae et Orientls et Occidentis. Paderborn, 1913. 

Trezzi (G.), La Poslzione Guiridica della Santa Sede nel Dintto Intel nazionale. Rome, 
1929. 

Tuker (M. A. R ), Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. 22nd ed. London, 
1925. 

ITefaer (Heinrich Joseph), and ITeRe (Benedikt), Kirchenlexicon 2nd edition. Begun 
by Card. Joseph Hergenruther and continued by Dr. Franz Kaulen Freiburg-irn-Breisgau, 
1882-1901 12 vols. and an index volume 

Williamson {B.), The Treaty of the Lateran. With a Foreword by Cardinal Bourne. 
London, 1929. 

Wilpert (Giuseppe), Die Malereieri der Katakomben Roms. 2 vols. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, 1893 (Italian translation. 2 vols. Rome, 1893) —Die romischen Mosaiken und 
Malereien der Kirchlichen Bauten von IV. bis XIII Jahihundert. 4 vols. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, 1916. 
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RUMANIA. 

(RomInia) 

Beigning Bing. 

Carol II, born October 16, 1893, son of the late King Ferdinand and 
Queen Marie, married March 10, 1921, Princess Helen, daughter of the late 
Constantine, King of the Helenes (this marriage was di&.solved June 21, 
1928, when the Princess received the title of Princess of Rumania). On 
December 28, 1925, Prince Carol renounced his right of succession to the 
Throne ; this was confirmed by Act of Parliament on January 4, 1926, when 
his son, Prince Mihai, was declared Heir to the Throne. On March 24, 
Prince Carol assumed the name of Carol Caraiman. On June 7, 1930, he 
returned to Rumania and was proclaimed King in virtue of an Act of 
Parliament on June 8, 1930. 

Son of the King . — Prince Mihai (Michael), born October 25, 1921, pro- 
claimed King in virtue of his lather’s renunciation of the succession on the 
death of his grandfather, King Ferdinand, July 20, 1927, under a Regency. 
Ceased to be King on his father’s accession, Juno 8, 1930, when he received 
the title of Prince of Alba Julia. 

Sisters and brother of the King : — (1) Elisabeth, born October 11, 1894, 
married February 27, 1921, to the Diadoch, afterwards George II., King of 
the Hellenes ; (2) Marie, born January 8, 1900, married to Alexander, King 
of the Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, June 8, 1922 ; (3) Nicholas, born 
August 18, 1903 ; (4) Ileana, born January 5, 1909. 

The union ot the two Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia was 
publicly proclaimed at Bucharest and Jassy on Dec. 23, 1861, the present 
name being given to the united provinces. The first ruler of Rumania was 
Colonel Cuza, who had been elected * Hospodar,’or Lord, of Wallachia and of 
Moldavia in 1859, and who assumed the government under the title of Prince 
Alexandru Joan I. A revolution which broke out in February 1866 forced 
Prince Alexandru Joan to abdicate, and led to the election of Prince Carol I. 
The representatives of the people, assembled at Bucharest, proclaimed 
Rumania’s independence from Turkey, May 21, 1877, which was confirmed 
by Art. 43 of the Congress of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878. King Carol I. 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen reigned as Prince from 1866 to 1881, and as 
King from 1881 to 1914. On April 11, 1918, Bessarabia was joined to 
Rumania ; the Bukovina on November 28, 1918 ; and Transylvania on 
December 1, 1918. 


Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Rumania was adopted on March 28, 1923. Accord- 
ing to this the subsoil and the forests are nationalized. The Senate consists 
of 170 members (Old Kingdom, 82 ; Transylvania, 45 ; Bessarabia, 24 ; and 
Bukovina, 19), including 4 for the Universities and 19 Bishops. The Heir 
to the Crown is also a Senator. There are also lifer senators — former 
Premiers who held office for at least 4 years ; former Presidents of the High 
Court of Justice who held office for at least 5 years ; former Coramanders-in- 
Chief of the army who have held office (in peace time) for at least 4 years. 
The Chamber of Deputies consists of 347 members (Old Kingdom, 168 ; 
Transylvania, 112 ; Bessarabia, 61 ; and Bukovina, 16). A Senator must 
be 40 years of age, and a Deputy 25. Members of either House must 
be Rumanians by birth or naturalisation, in full enjoyment of civil and 
political rights, and domiciled in the country. All citizens of 21 years. 
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paying taxes, are electors. Both Senators and Deputies receive 500 lei 
per each day of actual attendance, besides 2000 lei per month and free 
railway passes. The King has a suspensive veto over all laws passed by 
the Cliamber of Deputies and the Senate. The executive is vested in a 
council of Ministers. 

The elections held in December, 1928, resulted in the return of the 
following parties : — Lower House : National Peasant Party, 333 ; Social 
Democrats, 8 ; German Party, 7 ; Liberals, 13 ; Magyars, 16 ; other parties, 
10. Senate (December 14-17, 1929); Elected members: — National Peasant 
Party, 131; Liberals, 3; Magyars, 9; Independents, 1; iu addition to 
22 ex officio Senators. 

The Cabinet (appointed April 19, 1931), is composed as follows • — 

Prime Minister ^ Minister of Education and of the Interior. — Nicholas Jorga. 

Minister of Finance and of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Constantino Argetojano. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. C. llamangiu. 

Minister of Public Health. — Dr. Gantacuzino, 

Minister of Commerce and Industry. — M. Manoilescu. 

Minister of Transport. — M. Valcovici. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Jonescu Sisesti. 

Minister of War. — M. Stefanescu^Amza. 

Local Government. 

For purposes of local government Wallachia is divided into 17 districts, 
Moldavia into 13, the Dobruja into 4, Bessarabia into 9, the Bukovina into 6, 
and Transylvania (with the Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh) into 23 districts, 
each of which has a prefect, a receiver of taxes, and a civil tribunal. In 
Rumania (1919) there are 71 districts and 8,864 communes, 165 urban and 
8,689 rural. In the rural communes there are 11,522 villages and 1,048 
hamlets. The appellations ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ do not depend on the 
number of inhabitants, but are given by law. 


Area and Population. 

As a result of the Treaties of Peace of 1919 Rumania was enlarged, and 
the area and population of the New Kingdom is shown as follows : — 


Country 

Area in sq. 
miles 


Population 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Old Rumania (the ‘ Regat ’) . 

Bessarabia 

The Bukovma 

Transylvania 

Crisana 

Maramuresh 

The Banat 

53,480 

17,146 

4.030 

22,812 

8,038 

6,258 

11,009 

3,980 600 
1,198,900 
.395,903 
1,350,480 
659,836 
878,205 
789,102 

3,914,498 

1,145,900 

404,186 

1,327,887 

057,145 

388,401 

793,031 

7,004,1041 

2,344,800 

800,098 

2,678,807 

1,816,981 

706,666 

1,682,133 

Total 

122,282 1 

8,762,092 1 

8,631,057 

17,393,149 


1 Estimate for 1916. 


By the Treaty of Bucharest (August 7, 1913) between Bulgaria and 
Rumania, the former ceded to the latter ^,969 sq, miles of territory, with a 
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population of 273,090, mostly Turks. The new land was formed into two 
departments, Durostor and Caliacra. 

The number of births, deaths, and marriages, with surplus of births 
over deaths, was as follows for three years ; — 


Years 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

... 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1926 

607,864 

372,948 

159,642 

234,916 

1927 

603,284 

392,850 

171,934 

210,434 

1928 

623,860 

351.726 

158,891 

272,134 


The populations of the principal towns m Greater Rumania are : — Bu- 
charest, the capital and seat of Government, 890,000; Chishmau, 135,000 ; 
Cernautzi, 92,000; Ismail, 85,600 ; Iasi (Yassy), 90,000; Galatz, 81,000; 
Timisioara, 91,000; Braila, 62,000; Oradea Mare, 91,000 ; Arad, 75,000; 
Cluj, 107,000; Ploesti, 61,000 ; Craiova, 75,000; Brasov, 61,000; Satul 
Mare, 60,000; Sibiu, 46,000 ; Botosani, 35,000; Constantza, 72,000; 
Bacau, 24,000. 

Religion, Education, Justice, &c. 

Of the total population of Rumania (in 1918) 9,695,714 belonged to the 
Orthodox Church, 1,456,147 were Greek Catholics, 1,483,929 were Roman 
Catholics, 1,344,970 Protestants, 17,596 Armenians, 834,344 Jews and 44,087 
Moslems. The National Orthodox Church of Rumania in the Regat and 
Bessarabia (that is, the pre-war kingdom and the territory acquired from 
Russia) is administered by a Holy Synod under the presidency of Mgr. 
Miron Cristea, who was enthroned as fiist Patriarch of Rumania on November 
1, 1925. This is composed of two Metropolitans, mx diocesan bishops, and 
eight assistant bishops, in addition to His Beatitude. There are separate 
ecclesiastical administrative bodies for Ardeal (Transylvania) and the rest of 
the territory acquired from Hungary, and for the Bukovina, or territory 
acquired from Austria. In the first of these jurisdictions there are, apart 
from the Patriarchal See, Metropolitans at Yassy and Chishinau, and diocesan 
bishops at Buzau, Curtea de Argesh, Galatz, Hushi, Ramaicu Valcea, and 
Roman, In the second there is a Metropolitan at Sibm, and diocesan bishops 
at Arad, Caransebcsh, and Orailea Mare ; in the third an archbishop at 
Cernautzi. 

There it a Uniat Rumanian Metropolitan at Blaj, with diocesan bishops 
at Gkerla Lugosh and Oradea Mare. There is a Latin archbishop in 
Bucharest, with diocesan bishops at Alba Julia, Oradea Mare, Temisoara, 
and Yassy. There are Reformed bishops at Cluj and Oradea Mare; a 
Lutheran bishop at Sibiu ; and a Unitarian bishop at Clui. The clergy of 
the National Orthodox Church are paid by the State. The clergy of the 
other denominations receive subventions from the State. Full liberty of 
religion is assured to every creed or sect. 

Education is free and compulsory ‘wherever there are schools,’ and it is 
improving from year to year. In 1927-28 there were 14,123 elementary 
schools with 35,284 teachers and 1,600,098 pupils. 

There were in 1927-28, 924 secondary schools with 185,780 pupils and 
12,297 teachers and 16 higher educational institutions with 30,892 pupils 
and 1,623 teachers. 

There are 4 universities: at Bucharest, founded in 1864 (499 professors 
and 7,632 students), Iasi (Yassy), founded in 1860 (172 professors and 3,584 
students), Cluj (Kolozsvar), in Transylvania, founded in 1919 (1,980 students 
in 1920), and Cernautzi (Czernowitz), in Bukovina, founded in 1920. 
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Justice is administered by a court of cassation, 11 appeal courts, 64 
tribunals, and 494 justices of the peace. Assistance is given to the sick in 
168 hospitals and hospices (departmental, communal, rural, and private). 

Finance. 


The following table shows (in thousands of lei) the revenue and 
expenditure for years ending March 31 (old style) : — 


- 

1926 1 

19271 

1 1928 > 

I 

1929 » 

1 19301 

Revenue 

28,200,000 

83,390,000 

38,350,000 

38,800,000 

88,867,377 

Expend ituie. 

23,516,842 

33,390,000 

38,350,000 

38,300,000 

38,867,377 


1 Estimates 


The main items of the Budget for 1930 were as follows : — 


Revenue 

Lei 

Expenditure 

Lei 

Direct taxes 

9,310,000,000 

Ministry of Finance . 

12,327,640,998 

Castonii* .... 

4,775,000,000 

1 ,, „ the Interior . 

1,688,400,000 

Taxes on spirit 

1,250,000,000 

; „ ,, Justice . 

1,324,147,000 

Indirect taxe^— 


1 ,, ,, Foreign Affairs 

249,200,000 

Turnover taxes 

2,000,000,000 

1 „ Agiiculture 

926,813,486 

Taxes on consumption 

2,882,000,000 

„ Labour and Pub- 


Entertainments taxes 

100,000,000 

, he Health . 

1,252,759,541 

Stamps and fees . 

4,150,000,000 

; ,, „ Commerce and 


State monopolies 

6,345,418,269 

1 Industry 

413,207,874 

Ministry of Finance . 

850,583,674 

1 „ ,, War 

10,784,866,684 

,, ,, the Interior 

37,988,000 

1 „ „ Public Works 


,, ,, Justice 

146,950,000 

andCommuni- 


,, „ Foreign Affairs . 

70,000,000 

, cations . 

138,850,192 

,, ,, Agriculture 

196,490,000 

,, „ Education 

6,827,836.943 

,, ,, Labour and Pub- 

I 

' ,, ,, Presidency of 


lic Health 

24,262,476 

the Council of 


,, ,, Commerce and 


Ministers 

78,231,000 

Industry 

107,370,000 



,, ,, War . 

124,269,852 



,, „ Public Works 




and Communi- 




cations . 

12,650,000 



,, ,, Education 

29,011,354 




32,471,993,125 

1 

35,506,953,618 

Amount resulting from re- 


1 Extraordinary credits 

382,039,507 

ducing the salaries of 


1 Amounts of last fiscal year 


public administration 

3,417.000,000 

1 not yet paid 

2,978,884,639 

Back taxes .... 

2,978,384,689 

1 


Total .... 

38,867,377,764 

i Total .... 

38,867,877,764 


The internal debt of Rumania amounted on January 1, 1928, to 
23,239,200,000 lei, of which 13,769,500,000 lei was the consolidated debt, 
and 9,469,700,000 lei the floating debt. On January 1, 1928, the external 
debt (consolidated) was composed as follows 66,060,660 dollars, 475,793,300 
lire, i 29, 762, 793 pounds sterling, 499,099,500 French francs. In February, 
1929, a further foreign loan at 7 per cent, for the ec^ivalerit of 20,760,000^. 
was floated in London, Paris, New York, Vienna, Brussels, Prague, Berlin, 
Rotterdam, Milan and Zurich, and on February 8, the leu. was stabalized. 

The 1930 budget provided for the payment of a debt of 2,283,867,476 lei 
contracted under a former Government. 
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Defence. 

Military service in Rumania is compulsory and universal from the ages of 
21 to 50. The normal terms of service are 2 years in the active army, 18 
years in the regular army reserve, and 9 years in the militia. Young men 
exempted from service in the ranks, and those surplus to the annual con- 
tingent, are posted to a supplementary reserve. 

The peace establishment of the army in 1930 was 14,729 officers and 
171,414 other ranks organised in 21 division.^, 1 corps of light infantry of 2 
divisions, 3 cavalry divisions, and 1 independent cavalry brigade. 

The infantry is armed with the Mannlicher rifle ; the Rumanian artillery 
is still largely armed with guns of the Krupp type, but a considerable num- 
ber of batteries have the French type of 75 mm. field guns and French 
medium and light howitzers. 

In the Black Sea are 4 destroyers, 6 ex-Austrian torpedo boats and 4 motor 
gunboats, a submarine and a depot ship. The Danube force comprises 7 
monitors (600 tons), armed with 4‘7-in. guns, 7 vedettes and some small 
craft. There is a naval base at Sulina, on the Black Sea. In 1930 Rear- 
Admiral R. G. H. Henderson, C.B., presented a report to the Government 
on the construction of a new base on the Black Sea coast. The naval 
school is in Galatz. 

Production and Industry. 

According to a statistical estimate, the distribution of the soil of 
Rumania with respect to agriculture in 1919 was as follows : — Ploughed land, 
30,715,834 acres; meadows, 4,580,267 acres; vineyards, 393,533 acres; 
forests, 16,918,964 acres ; pastures, 7,218,505 acres ; other lands, 12,884,387 
acres. Total, 72, 711,490 acres. 

For 2 years the chief agricultural crops for Greater Rumania were 
as follows ; — 


Crop 

1 Area cultivated 

1 Production 

1928 

1929 ' 

1928 

1929 




Metric 

Metric 


Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat . 

8,015,920 

6,763,734 

3,551,590 

2,714,848 

Rye .... 

789,260 

773,053 

300,579 

386,966 

Barley . 

3,397,526 

5,074,475 

1,646,575 

2,740,454 

Oats 

2,790,?02 

2,996,691 

11,848,579 

932,768 

1,859,292 

Maize 

11,113,730 

2,536,937 

6,386,181 


The forests of Rumania have an ag^egate area of 16,918,964 acres, 
of which 6,820,000 acres are in the Old Kingdom, 5,500,000 acres in Trans- 
sylvania, 1,700,000 acres in Maramuresh, and 1,500,000 acres in the Banat. 

In 1929, Rumania had 1,968,509 horses, 4,334,441 cattle, 12.406,428 
sheep, 372,807 goats, 186,606 buffaloes, 2,412,498 swine, and 10,638 donkeys. 
The catch of fish averages 25,067 metric tons yearly. 

The principal minerals are salt, lignite, iron and copper ores, petroleum 
and natural gas. Petroleum wells, both government and private, are worked 
at Prahova, Dambovitza, Bacau, and Buzau. The total output of crude oil 
reached in 1926, 3,244,415 metric tons ; in 1927, 8,669,854 metric tons ; in 

1928, 4,268,541 metric tons ; in 1929, 4,836,974 metric tons. The salt mines 
are situated in the region of the lower Carpathians, from Bukovina to the 
west of Oltenic, an area of over 250 square miles. Salt mining has been a 
state monopoly since 1863 (production in 1929 was 321,600 metric tons). 
Output of lignite, 1927, 2,850,011 metric tons ; 1928, 2,636,306 metric tons ; 

1929, 2,675,080 metric tons. 


R R 2 
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Industries of some importance are flour milling, brewing, and distilling. 
In 1925 there were 3,446 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
759,020,300 lei gold, and employing 208,683 workmen, and producing 
goods to the value of 34,723,328,725 lei. 


Commerce. 

The values of the imports into and exports from Rumania, exclusive 
of gold and silver (in 1000 lei) were : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Imports, 

Exports 

1927 

1928 

88,428,547 

32,145,101 

87,703,178 

26,919,256 

1929 

1930 1 

29,692,125 

22,468,000 

28,941,127 

28,495,000 


The chief imports into the United Kingdom from Rumania in 1929 were 
(according to the Board of Trade returns): Barley, 634,630^.; maize, 
67,850?. ; petroleum, 1,509,109/. The chief exports from the United Kingdom 
to Rumania were, cotton piece goods, 475,771/. ; iron, wrought and un- 
wrought, 257,798/. ; woollen piece goods, 143,902/. 

Total trade between Rumania and United Kingdom for five years (Board 
of Trade Returns) in sterling : — 


- j 1926 

j 1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 £ 

Imports from Rumania to U. Kingdom . 1 2,673,316 
Exports to Rumania from U. Kingdom . | 2,612,15c 

1 £ 
2,407,600 
2,681,780 

£ 

1,703,061 

2,989,317 

£ 

2,965,199 

2,316,681 

£ 

4,726,745 

1,946,963 


Shipping and Communications. 

The European Commission of the Danube, called into being in 1856, consisted before the 
war of 8 delegates, one representing each of the following Powers : Austria-Hungary, France, 
Gennany, Great Britain, Italy, Rumania, Russia, and Turkey. By article 846 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, only representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy and Rumania 
constitute the Commission at present. It has its seat at Galatz. Since November 24, 
1904, it has existed, or will exist, for successive periods of 8 years unless denounced by one 
of the contracting Powers a year before the conclusion of any such period. By the 
operations of the Commission the Danube below Braila and along the Sulina branch has 
been deepened and corrected, so that at Sulina the depth has been increased from 9 ft. 
to 24 ft., and of the Sulina branch the minimum depth has been increased from 8 ft. to 
ISJ ft., while by canalisation and other works the navigation has been shortened from 45J 
to 33| nautical miles. The income of the Commission is derived entirely ftrom taxes 
levied on shipping leaving the river. Receii>t8 in 1929, 4,652,556 gold francs ; expenditure 
3,807,534 gold francs. The Commission has its own fiag. 

The tonnage cleared from the Danube ports in 1929 was 653 vessels of 
1,325,394 tons ; and at Constanza, 1,289 vessels of 3,020,635 tons. 

Railway history in Rumania commenced in 1860. All the main railway 
lines are owned and operated by the State, but there are also several 
privately owned lines, mainly in Transylvania. The length of Rumanian 
State Railways at the close of 1927 was 8,744 miles, of which 3,991 miles 
were main line, 2,443 miles were branches, and 2,310 miles sidings. In 
addition, the State Railways own and operate 447 milesr of narrow-gauge 
railways. The State has, besides, under the general railway direction, a 
commercial navigation service on the Danube and Black Sea. 

Within Rumania there were 67,160 miles of roads in 1928, of which 
36,406 miles are of macadam. 
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The Compagnie Internationale de Navisjation Aerienne runs a daily air 
service from April to October between Paris, Bucharest and Constantinople. 

In 1927 there were 6,254 post-offices, through which there passed 
230,072,000 mail items. In 1927 there were 9,237 miles of telegraph 
lines, and 45,020 miles of wire. The number of offices was 3,890. In 1927 
the telephone systems had 22,766 miles of line and 174,323 miles of wire. 
Number of conversations, 92,299,458. 

A radio station was completed in 1929. 

Banking, Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The National Bank of Rumania on February 28, 1931, had, gold and 
gold exchange 10,545,168,000 lei, notes in circulation, 18,105,048,000 lei, dis- 
counts 7,261,355,000 lei. The privilege of the National Bank to issue currency 
notes was prolonged to December 31, 1960, according to a convention signed 
in May 1925. The capital of the bank was at the same time raised to 100 
million lei. Other public credit institutions are a Savings Bank, a Deposit 
and Consignment Bank, an Agricultural Loan Bank, 1,849 Popular Banks, 
a Rural Credit Fonder ^ 2 Urban Credit Fonder » (at Bucharest and Jassi), 
an Agricultural Bank, and a Gasaa Buraia^ an institution whose purpose 
is to buy properties and sell them in lots to peasants. There are also 
three private banking institutions. 

A unified paper currency came into use for the whole of Rumania on 
August 1, 1920. 

The metric system for weights and measures was introduced into 
Rumania in 1876. The unit of the monetary system was made the liu 
(of 100 hani)y equivalent to the franc. Silver is legal tender up to 50 lei 
only. The gold coins of 20-, 10-, and 5-lei which were formerly in circulation 
have been withdrawn since the stabilization of the currency on February 8, 
1929. The value of the leu was fixed at 10 milligrammes gedd (*900 fine), 
which is equal to 813’588 to the £ sterling. Nickel is coined in 6-, 10-, and 
20'Centime (bani) pieces. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Rumania in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minuter. — Nicolas Titulesco, G.C.V.O. 

Minister Plenipotentiary. — C. M. Lap tew. 

Counsellor. — D. N, Ciotori. 

First Secretary — Gr^goire G. Constantinesco. 

Second Secretary. — D. Biizdugan. 

Military and Naval Attache. — Commander Gheorghe Niculescu. 

2. Of Great Britain in Rumania. 

Envoy and Minister, — C. M. Palairot, C.M.G. (Appointed December 
2, 1929.) 

First Secretary, — A. W. G. Randall, O.B.E. 

Third Secretary, — M. R. Greiifenhagen, 

Military Attach^, — Lt.-Col. F. A, Sampson. 

Naval AUachd,—Qa^t, R. B. Ram.«ay. 

Commercial Secretary, — R. J. E. Humphreys. 

Consul-General at Oalatz, — T. B. Wildman. 

There are consular representatives at Galatz (Consul-General), Cluj 
and Temisoara (Consuls), Bucharest, Braila, Galatz, Sulina and Oonstanza 
(Vice-Consuls). 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Rumania. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuaru Statistic al Romaniei. (Statistical Annual.) Bucharest. Annual. 

Dictionarul StatUtie al Bomdniei. Vol. I. 1914. With Introduction by Dr. L. Colescu. 
Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual series. London. 

Bulletin statistique de la Koumanie, public par la direction de la statistique g6n4rale 
depuis 1909 Bucarest. 

Correspondance Bconomique, Organ offlciel dn Ministfere de I’lndustrie et du Commerce. 
Bucarest. 

LaRoumame Bconomique. Bucarest, 1021. 

BuleUnul Industriei^ publi6 par la direction g6n4rale de I’industrie Bucarest, 1920 
Statistique ininibre de la Roumame, publid par la direction gen^rale de la statistique. 
Bucarest, 1922 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Anghelescu (J. N.), Avutia Nationala a Romaniei (The national wealth of Rumania) 
Bucarest, 1915 — Histoire Bconomique des Roumains. Vol. I. Geneva, 1920. 

Babel (A), La Bessaiabie. Paris, 1927. 

Badulesco (V. V.), Lea Finances publiques de la Roumanie. Pans, 1924. 
Balkan-Compass : Statistisch-fiuanzielles Jahrbuch fUr Rumanien und die Balkan- 
staaten. Vienna, annual. 

Boldur (A.), La Beasarabie et les Relations Russo-Ronmaines. Paris, 1927. 

Cabot (J. M.), The Racial Conflict in Transylvania. Boston, 1926. 

Clark (V ), Greater Rumania. New York, 1922 

Cioriceanu (G. I).), La Roumanie Econmnique et ses rapports avec I’^tranger de 1860 & 
1915. Pans, 1928 Lcs Grands Ports de Roumanie. Pans, 1028. 

Colescu (L.), Gesclilciite des rumanischen Steuerwesens, in der Epoche der Fanarioten. 
Muuchen, 1897. — Population de la Roumanie. Rdsume demographique Bucarest, 1903. 
—Introduction 4 I’Enqu^te industnelle. Bucarest, 1904.— Statistique 61ectorale. 1905 
ftnd 1914.— Progr^s 4conomiques de la Roumanie, r6alis4s sous le regne de S. Majesty le 
Roi Carol I. Bucarest, 1907. —Statistique agncole de la Roumanie. Bucarest, 1918. 
Dungern (O. von), Rumanien Gotha, 1916 

Brans (J. L ), The Agrarian Revolution in Roumania. London, 1924. 

Gillard (M.), La Roumainie Nouvelle. Pans, 1922. 

Gordon (Mis. W.), Roumania Yesterday and To-dav. London, 1918. 
lancoulesco (A. P.), La Roumanie Nouvelle et ses Richesses Miniores Paris, 1928. 
Joneaeu (D B.), Die Agrarverfassung Rumaniens, ihre Geschiclite und ihre Reform. 
Munich, 1909. 

Jorga (N ), Histoire des Roumains ,et de leur civilisation Paris, 1920. English trans- 
lation. London, 1925.— Histoire des Etats Balcaniques jusqu’jV, 1924. Pans, 1925. 

Kirke (Dorothea), Domestic Life in Rumania. London, 1916. 

Lahovari (G. J.), Marele Dictlonar Geograflc al Romfiniel. Vols. I.— V. Bucuresgi. 
1899-1902. 

Lecca (O, G.), Formation et Developpemeiit du Pays et des Etats Roumains. Paris, 1922. 
Madgearu (V.), Ziir industnelleii Entwickelung Rumaniens. Leipzig, 1910 —Rumania’s 
New Economic Policy. London, 1929. 

Martineau (Mrs. P ), Roumania and her Rulers. London, 1927. 

Miller (W ),The Balkans. In ‘Story of the Nations' series London, 1922 
MitranyiD.). The Land and the Peasant Reform in Rumania. Now York, 1930. 

Mraeee (L.), L’Industrie du P^trole en Roumanie. Bucarest, 1910. 

Oneiul (A ), Wirtschaftspolitisches Handbuch von Rumanien. Gotha, 1917. 

Pantazzi (Ethel G.), Roumania in Light and Sliadow. London, 1921. 

Parkinton (Maude), Twenty Years in Roumania. London, 1921. 

Pittard (E.), La Roumanie. Pans, 1926. 

Romtnenhoeller (C. G.), La Grande Rumanie. The Hague, 1926. 

Schmolz (F.), Grossruinanien wirtschaftlich, politlsch und kulturell. Gotha, 1921. 
Serhan (M ), Rumaniens Agrarverhaltnisse. Berlin, 1915, 

Stahel de Capitani (H.), Rumanien. Zurich, 1925. 

Teodorescu (J.), Comertul de cereale in Romania. Bucarest, 1915.— AlcStuirea 
bilanturilor in societiitile pe actiuni. Bucarest, 1915. 

(A. D.), IstoriaRom&nilor. 6 vols. Jassy, 1889. [An abridged edition in 
French. 2 vols. Paris, 1896.) . 
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UNION OP SOCIALIST SOVIET 
REPUBLICS 

(Russia.) 

On March 12, 1917, a revolution broke out in Russia, as a result of which 
the Emperor Nicholas II abdicated. A Provisional Government under Prince 
George Lvoff was set up by the Duma, which held office until May 16, 1917, 
when it was reorganised. On August 6, 1917, a new Cabinet under M. 
Alexander Kerensky was formed. This too was reorganised on October 8, 
1917, and maintained itself until November 7, 1917, when the Military 
Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet seized the government 
authority, and handed it over the next day to the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets. 

The Constitution of the new State was adopted at the fifth All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, on July 10, 1918, and additions or alterations were 
made at subsequent Soviet Congresses (December, 1920-23). On December 
30, 1922, delegates from the four principal Soviet Republics met at Moscow 
and concluded a Treaty of Union, setting up a Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, covering Russia (R.S. F.S.R ), Ukraine (U.S.S R. ), White Russia 
(W.R.S.S.R.), and the Transcaucasian Federation (T.S.F.S.R.). In Sep- 
tember, 1924, the Uzbek S.S.R. and the Turcoman S.S.R. were formed 
and joined the Union. On December 5, 1929, the savonth Republic, that of 
Tajikistan was formed. The Constitution of the Union was ratified by the 
Second Union Congress of Soviets, which met in January and February, 19191^ 

The Government of the Union consists of a Union Central ExecuWl 
Committee and a Union Council of People’s Commissaries The former is 
elected by the Union Congress of Soviets, the supreme authority of tHe 
Union, and between Congi’esses is the sovereign legislative, administra- 
tive, and judicial authority of the Union. It is convened three times 
a year, and consists of two chambers — the Union Council, consisting 
of 451 members elected on the principle of proportional representation 
of the seven constituent Republics, and the Council of Nationalities of 136 
members, elected on the basis of 5 members for every independent and 
autonomous reimblic, and 1 member for every autonomous region. All 
legislation must be adopted by both chambers. The Presidium, or Standing 
Committee, which transacts current business, is composed of 27 members, 
9 from each chamber and 9 elected at a joint meeting. 

Chairmen of the Union Central Executive Committee. — MM. Kalinin 
(R.S.F.S.R.), Petrovsky (Ukraine), Cherviakov (White Russia), Musabekov 
(Transcaucasia), Aitakov (Turcoman S.S. Republic), Faizula-Khodz- 
haev (Uzbek S.S. Republic), Nusratula (Tajik S.S. Republic). 

Subordinate legislative and executive authority is vested in the Union 
Council of People’s Commissaries, or Cabinet. Each People’s Commissary is 
the head of a ‘ collegium ’ or Board responsible for the work of the People’s 
Commissariat or ministry under its care. Decisions of the Union Council of 
People’s Commissaries may be revised by the Presidium of the Union Central 
Executive Committee. During the periods between the Sessions of the 
Central Executive Committee and those of the Congresses of the Soviets, the 
Presidium of the* Central Executive Committee is the sovereign authority of 
the Union and, in accordance with Article 1 of the Constitution, it has 
among other rights, the prerogative of carrying on diplomatic negotiations, 
of concluding political and other treaties with other Powers, of altering the 
external frontiers of the Union, of declaring war and concluding peace, and 
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ot ratifying international treaties. The Council of People's Commissaries is 
also responsible to the full Central Executive Committee and to the Union 
Congress of Soviets, to which it makes a report as a whole, in addition 
to the departmental reports. 

The following is the constitution of the Union Council of People's Com- 
missaries (March, 1931) : — 

President. — V. M. Molotov. 

Vice-Presidents. — J. E. Rudzutak^ V. V. Kuyhyshev^ A. A. Andreev, 

Foreign Affairs.— 'K. M. Litvinov. 

War and Marine. — K. E. Voroshilov. 

Home Supplies. — A. I. Mikoyan. 

Foreign Trade. — A. Jlosenholz. 

Agriculture. — J. A. Yakovlev. 

Land Transport. — M. L. Rukhymoiitck. 

Water Transport. — N. Yanson. 

Posts and Telegraphs. — A. I. Rykov. 

Workers^ and Peasants^ Inspection. — A. A. Andreev. 

Supreme Economic Council. — G. K. Orjonikidze. 

Labour. — A. M. Tsikhon. 

Finance. — G. F. Grinko. 

President of the State Planning Commission. — V. V. Kuyhjshev. 

In addition, the Procureur-General of the Republic enters the Council 
with a consultative voice, as does also the chairman of the State Political 
Department (G.P.U.). 

V, A Commission of Execution under the presidency of Molotov (established 
December 25, 1930) has been charged with the task of verifying the actual 
carrying out of Government directions for Socialist construction by State 
institutions, and with the perfecting of the work of the Government machinery. 

Each of the seven constituent States of the Union — R.S.F.S.R., Ukraine, 
White Russia, Transcaucasia, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and Tajikistan— 
retains its own Central Executive Committee and Council of People's Com- 
missaries. Certain of the departments mentioned above are the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the Union Government. Others exist both in the Union Government 
and in the individual Republics (supreme economic council, labour, finance, 
workers’ and peasants’ inspection, agidculture and trade). Finally, a number 
exist only in the individual Republics (justice, education, health, social 
welfare). 

The British Government recognised the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
dejure on February 1, 1924. Similar recognition has been given by Afghan- 
istan, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Persia, Poland, Sweden, 
Turkey, France, Japan, Mexico, and China, 

Constitution and Goverament of the B.S.F.S.R. (Russia Proper).- 

The greater part of the former Rus.sian Empire is under the rule of the 
Soviet Government. But a number of States have gradually evolved and 
are maintaining themselves on the borders of the old Empire. Five have 
received formal recognition by the Western Powers, viz., Finland, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. A number of other independent Republics, 
which have adopted the Soviet form of Government, are federated with the 
Government of Russia. These include ; White Russia, the Ukraine, the 
U^bek, Turcoman and Tajik S.S. Republics, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaiian. 
(fflie last three constitute the Transcaucasian Federated Soviet Republic.) 
All the remaining territory of the former Russian Empire constitutes the 
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Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.). This contains the 
provinces of Russia proper, autonomous Republics (Kirghiz, Tartar, Bfiishkir, 
Dagestan, Yakutsk, Crimean, Karelian, German on the Volga, Chuvash, 
Buriat- Mongol, Kazak), and autonomous regions or areas (Komi, Mariiskaia, 
Votiak, Kalmyk, Karatchayev, Chechenian, Kabadino-Balkarsk, Northern 
Osetian, Ingushetian, Adygeisk, Oizatsk, Kara-Kalpak). The autonomous 
republics are governed by then* own Central Executive Committee and 
Council of People’s Commissaries : the regions and areas are governed by 
executive committees elected by the local Congress of Soviets, like the 
ordinary provinces (gubernii). 

So far as the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic is concerned, a 
Constitution was adopted by the fifth All-Russian Soviet Congress, the text of 
which was published on July 19, 1918, and subsequently amplified, 1919- 
1925, and this remains the constitutional model for the other States of the 
Union. According to the Constitution, which has been declared a ‘funda- 
mental law ’ of the Republic, Russia is a Republic of Soviets (Councils) of 
Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies ; and all central and local 
authority is vested in these Soviets. Private property in land is abolished, 
all land being the common property of the people ; all forests, mines, waters 
having a national importance and all livestock and fixtures, model estates and 
agricultural concerns are all national property. The State owns all factories, 
mines, railways, and other means of production and transport, but may, 
according to recent legislation, lease them to private individuals, corpora- 
tions, or State trusts. 

The R.S.F.S.R. is a free Socialist community of all the labouring 
masses of Russia. Freedom of conscience, of opinion, of the press, and 
of meeting are provided by the Constitution. In order to protect the 
conquests of the revolution, universal military service is incumbent on all 
citizens. The privilege of defending the Revolution with arms is, however, 
reserved for the labouring classes only ; the non- labouring sections of the 
population will discharge other military duties. The political rights of 
Russian citizenship will be granted without any formalities to foreigners 
residing on the territory of the Russian Republic for purposes of labour. 

The highest authority in the State is the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, which consists of representatives of town Soviets on the basis of 
one delegate for every 25,000 electors, and of Provincial Congresses of 
Soviets on the basis of one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. The Con- 
gress elects an All-Russian Central Executive Committee, consisting of 400 
members, which constitute the s upre me legislative, administrative, and con- 
trolling body in the Republic, and^niMts~ff(yf "less frequently than once in 
four rnonths, current affairs being administered by a Standing Committee 
(Presidium). The Central Executive Committee also forms a Council of 
People’s Commissaries for the general administration of the affairs of the 
Republic, to consist of 11 People’s Commissariats (see list above). 

The franchise is enjoyed irrespective of religion, nationality, residence, 
sex, etc., by all citizens over 18 years of age who earn their livelihood by 
productive labour, and soldiers and sailors (including the commanders) in 
the Red Army and Navy. 

The following classes are deprived of the franchise ; Those employing 
others for profit,. or living on unearned income, monks and priests of al 
religions, agents and employees of the former police, secret service, etc. 
members of the former reigning dynasty, imbeciles and wards, and persons’ 
deprived of civic rights by the criminal courts. 

In accordance with the latest decrees, however, persons employing hired 
labour, or enjoying unearned incomes or engaged in trade, may be granted 
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the right to vote by the provincial election commissions, providing they can 
present a certificate from the local factory workshop committee, a local 
working peasant organisation, or local trade union committee, testifying 
that at the t>me of the election the given individual lives on an income 
derived from his own labour and does not exploit the labour of others. 

Individuals engaged in agriculture and employing hired labour within 
the limits specified in the agricultural codes of the Constituent Republics of 
the Union are not deprived of their vote if they are otherwise eligible. 
Similarly the vote is enjoyed by people who are in receipt of interest from 
deposits in workers’ savings banks, or from Government or municipal loan 
scrip, providing they are otherwise eligible. 

jProvision is also made in the Constitution for local government by means 
of local Soviets in villages and towns, with district, provincial and regional Con- 
gresses, which meet annually. Each Congress elects an Executive Committee, 
which administers the territory under its control until the next Congress. 


Chairman of A.R,C.E.G. — M. Kalinin, 
Secretary. — A. Kiselev. 

R.S.F.S.R, Council of People's Commissaries. 


Chairman. — D. Sulimov. 
Agriculture. — A. I, Muralov. 
Finance. — V. N. Yakovleva. 
Labour. — M. M. Romanov. 
Jmtiee, — N. M. Yanson. 
Education. — A. S. Bubnov, 


Health. — M. F. Vladimirsky. 

Social Welfare. — I. A. Nagovitzyn. 
Workers' and Peasants' Inspection . — 
N. I. Iliin. 

Economic Council. — K. K. Stryevsky. 
Trade <k Commerce. — N. B. Eismont, 


The People’s Commissariat for the Interior was liquidated on January 1, 
1931. Its functions were transferred to the Executive Committees of the 
Soviets and the organs of the People’s Commissariat for Justice. 


Area and Population 

Progress and Present Condition. 


The total area of the Soviet Union in 1927 was given as 21,352,672 sq. 
kilometres, or 8,241,991 square miles, with a population of 147,013,609, 
made up as follows (capitals in brackets) : — 


Constituent Republics of the Union 

Area in 
Sq. Miles 
(Jan. 1, 
1927) 

Total 

Population 
(Dec 17, 
1926) 

Urban 
Population 
(Dec. 17, 
1926) 

Rural 
Population 
(Dec. 17, 
1920) 

RS F.S.R. (Moscow) .... 
White Russia (Minsk) . 

Ukraine (Kharkov) .... 
Transcaucasia (Tiflis) .... 
Turkmenistan (Polterask) . 

Uzbekistan (Tashkent) 

Tajikistan (Stalinabad) 

7,626,717 

48,751 

174,201 

71,256 

180,603 

74,786 

56,008 

100,857.985 

4,083,884 

29,020,304 

5,860,692 

1,030,649 

4,442,795 

827,400 

17,440,478 

848,557 

5,374,047 

1,407,469 

126,657 

1,059,960 

40,200 

83,417,507 
4,135,327 
23,646,257 
4,448,223 
903,992 
3,382 835 
787,200 

Total in U.S.S.R. . 

8,241,921 1 

147,013,609 

26,297,268 

120,716,841 


In Transcaucasia, Georgia has 2,660,963 inhabitants ; Armenia, 876,667 ; 
and Azerbaijan, 2,313,172. 

On April 1, 1929, the total population of the U.S.S.R. was estimated as 
follows: — urban, 29,300,000 ; rural, 126,600,000 ; total, 164,800,000. 

The R.S.F.S.R. contains 11 autonomous Republics and 12 autonomous 
regions. The Ukraine contains 1 autonomous Republic (Moldavia). The 
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11 autonomous Republics of the R.S.F.S.R. are shown as follows (the 
capitals are in brackets) ; — 


Autonomous liepuhhcs 

Bashkir (Ufa), March 24, 

1919 

Tartar (Kazan), May 27, 

1920 

Kirghiz (Frunze), February, 
1926 

Dagestan (Makhacb-Kala), 
Jan. 20, 1921 

Crimean (Simferopol), Octo- 
ber 18, 1921 

Yakutsk (Yakutsk), April 
20, 1922 

Karelian (Petrosavodsk), 
July 27, 1923 

Chuvash (Choboksara), April 
21, 1925 

German Republic on the 
Volga (Pokrovsk), July 
19, 1923 

Buriat-Mongol (Verkhnen- 
dinsk), June 4, 1923 

Kazak (Kzyl-Ozda), October 
14, 1924 


The principal towns of the U,S.S.R. with their population (on December 
17, 1926) are 


Moscow (1930) 


2,412.300 

Ivanovo-Voznesensk 

Krasnoyarsk 


72,388 

Leningrad* . 

, 

1,614,008 



111,443 

Ulyanovsk . 


72,274 

Kiev 


513,789 

Vladivostok 


107,977 

Lugansk 


71,864 

Baku (with industrial 


Tver . 


106,337 

Kokand 

. 

69,324 

districts) . 


452,808 

Stalin . 


105,835 

Novorossisk 


67,955 

Odessa . 


420,888 

Samarkand 


105,206 

Zinovievsk . 


66,686 

Kharkov 


417,186 

Nicolaev 


104,945 

Erivan 


66,413 

Tashkent 


323,613 

Irkutsk 


98,964 

Izhevsk 


63,211 

Rostov-on-Don 

("with 


Vitebsk 


98 867 

Orekhovo-Zuevo 


62,788 

Nakhichevan) 


308,284 

Kursk . 


98,794 

Novocherkassk 


62,274 

Tiflis . 


292,973 

Ufa . 


98,650 

Viatka 


62,097 

Dnepropetrovsk 

(with 


Grozny 


97,095 

Chita . 


61,624 

Amour) 


233,001 

Tomsk. 


92,418 

Blagovesbtchensk 

61,161 

Saratov . 


215,369 

Penza 


91,924 

Cheliabinsk 

, 

69,226 

Niini-Novgorod 

(with 


Poltava 


91,895 

Kremenchug 


58,870 

Kanavin) . 


185,274 

Simferopol 


88,340 

Kherson 

. 

68,809 

Kazan . 


179,207 

Taganrog . 


86,465 

Stavropol-Kavkazsky 68,657 

Astrakhan . 


176,530 

Gomel 


86,409 

Vologda 


57,976 

Samara , 


175,662 

Perm . 


84,815 

Vinnitza 


67,969 

Krasnodar (with Yablo- 


1 Smolensk . 


78,520 

Gandja 


57,394 

novski suburb) . 

162,524 

Vladikavkaz 


78,347 

Semipalatinsk 


56,871 

Omsk (with Novo-omsk 


Orel . 


77,895 

Serpukhov . 


55,949 

and Leninsk) 


161,615 

Zhitomir . 


76,711 

Zaporozhie . 


65,729 

Tula 


152,677 

Tambov 


76,399 

Berditchev . 


55,613 

Stalingrad . 


148,370 

Sebastopol . 


74,703 

Rybinsk 


6.'^,494 

Sverdlovsk . 


136,404 

Armavir . 


74,533 

Piatigorsk . 


54,672 

Minsk . 


131,803 

Barnaul 


74,243 

Kozlov 


54,390 

Orenburg 


123,284 

Kostroma . 


73,730 

Maikop 


53,028 

Novo-Sibirsk 


120,701 

Namangan . 


73,640 

Kaluga . 


51,565 

Voronezh 


120,017 

Andijan 


73,465 

Dniitrievsk 


51,611 

Yaroslavl 


114,282 

Archangel 


72,634 

Bobruisk 


61,296 


1 The new designation of Petrograd (March, 1924). 


Religion. 

By decree of Jan. 23, 1918, the Soviet Government disestablished the 
Church and appropriated certain categories of its property. From the time 
of the revolution of March, 1917 till May, 1929, all religions might be freely 
professed in the Union. In May, 1929, a decree was issued which altered 
several paragraphs of the Constitution of the R.S.F.S.R. The new text 
raises atheism to the status of a State dogma by deleting from the Constitu- 
tion the phrases hitherto granting all religious and atheism equal freedom, 
and by formally granting to atheists a monopoly of the right to teach their 
beliefs. The Soviet Government has instructed the Commissariat for 
Education to organize a special new “ Inspectorate of Anti-Religious Pro- 
paganda,’' with branches in all district centres, to superintend the enforce- 
ment of the new law restricting the liberties of the Church and forbidding 
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all religious propaganda. Before the revolution the prevailing religion of 
the country was the Graeco-Russian, officially called the Orthodox Faith. 
The Holy Synod, the board of government of the Russian Church, was 
established in 1721. It is composed of the three metropolitans (Leningrad, 
Moscow, and Kiev), the archbishop of Georgia (Caucasus), and several bishops 
sitting in turn. 

It is estimated that there are more than 12,000,000 dissenters in Great 
Russia alone. Roman Catholics are most numerous in the former Polish 
Provinces, Lutherans in those of the Baltic, and Mohammedans in Eastern 
and Southern Russia, while the Jews are almost entirely settled in the towns 
and larger villages of the western and south-western provinces. The Soviet 
authorities are now endeavouring to settle Jews who have lost their business 
or occupation as a result of the wars and revolution on the land — particularly 
in the Crimea. For colonizing Jews in the Far East the Soviet Government 
in 1928 allotted an area of 20,000 sq. kilometres in the district of Byro- 
Berdjan. In 1924, 76,000 Jews were engaged in agriculture ; in July, 1925, 
there were 130,000 ; and in 1927, 165,000. 

Education. 

Education in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is conducted by the 
Commissariats for Education of the constituent and autonomous Republics of 
the Union. With regard to the autonomous republics, the higher educational 
institutions anii also the scientific institutions situated in their territory are 
subordinated to the Commissariat for Education of the Union Republic of 
which they form an autonomous part. 

The State Publishing Agency, which is an independent commercial 
undertaking, also forms a constituent part for the Commissariat for Education, 
as does also the State Musical Trust. In addition the Commissariat for 
Education is the largest shareholder of the companies, Sovetskoye Kino 
(Soviet Cinema) and the company for the construction and supply of 
educational apparatus and equipment. 

Education is obligatory, and certain classes of private schools (under 
State control) are permitted. Co-education has been adopted in all schools. 
The principle of ‘ labour ' education is applied dift’erently in the schools of 
each grade ; in taking part in the self-government of the schools, the pupils 
are taught the art of self-government as citizens. Technical work is 
conducted as a part of the general industrial life of the country. School 
education is becoming increasingly technical in the U.S.S.K. 

The followiag table shows the number of educational institutions and 
pupils on January 1, 1931, througliont the Soviet Union : — 


Institutions 

Number of 
Institutions 

No. of 
Pupils 

Institutiom of Social Upbringing 

Piimary Schools 

114,111 

5,715 

8,792,801 

Schools with a seven years' course 

Schools with a nine years’ course ' 

Schools with a ten 3 ears’ course . 

2,068,048 

957 

643,690 

2 

1,063 

831,629 

Secondary Schools 

695 

Schools for Peasant Youth 

1,347 

181,600 

Schools for youths above school-age 

1,256 

90,608 

8,920 

Sehools'Communes 

• 03 

Forest schools and sanatoria 

86 

1,868 

Subsidiary schools for the mentally deficient .... 

74 

12,192 

Schools for mentally deficient children 

190 

12,598 

Totals of school-institutions for social upbringing 

124,645 

12,084,802 
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Institutions 

Number of 
Institutions 

No. of 
Pupils 

Institutiom for Vocational Education 



Educational Institutions of the Higher Type .... 

128 

166,940 

Workmen’s Faculties ... 

177 

66,465 

Technical High Schools 

1,054 

207,828 

Vocational Schools 

1,368 

152,290 

Training work^l^opa ... . ... 

826 

20,355 

78,778 

Schools for apprenticeships at factories 

649 

Courses and schools lor the education of workers 

882 

68,093 

Other vocational courses and schools 

809 

94,948 

Totaks of institutions of vocational education 

4,893 

845,697 

Institutions for 'pre-school education 



Kindergarten 

2,081 

107,733 

Cloches 

365 

20,603 

Children homes, communes, and colonies . 

1,008 

125,288 

Townlets for children . . 

118 

31,677 

Playgrounds for children 

8,223 

427,878 

Children homes and colonics for the defective . 

231 

14,083 

Medico-educational institutions— isolated homes 

1.54 

9,794 

Receiving stations for the unprotected 

151 

8,761 

Boarding schools . . . . ... 

287 

18,747 

Total of institutions for pre-school education 

12,613 

763,974 


There were, moreover, the following politico-educational institutions : 
courses for the education of workmen, 694 ; courses for juvenile workers, 82 ; 
courses for the peasants, 346 ; schools of an advanced type, 639 ; preparatory 
courses for the educational institutions of the higher type, 67 ; workmen's 
universities, 77 ; Soviet party schools, 934 ; schools for those who are in the 
first stages of literacy, 8,272 ; scho »ls for the liquidation of illiteracy, 42,097 ; 
all kinds of politico-educational institutions, etc , 29,770. 

In the beginning of 1929 there were in the U.S.S.R. : 29,006 libraries, 
6,585 clubs, 21,941 cottage reading-rooms, 1,219 people’s homes, 1,062 
peasants’ homes, 1,201 theatres, 37 concert halls, 38 circuses, 4,093 cinemas, 
719 music halls, 44,774 red cosy corners. 

Previous to the revolution universities existed in the following places 
in the territory now included in the R.S.F.S.R. and administered by the 
People’s Commissariat for Education : Moscow (2), Leningrad, Kazan, 
Saratov, Tomsk, Perm, Irkutsk. The Universities ot Dorpat and Warsaw, 
evacuated during the war, were reorganised in 1918 as the Voronezh and 
Don Universities, and in the same year another was set up at Nizhni- 
novgorod. In 1919 universities were established at Yaroslavl, Smolensk, 
Kostroma, Tambov, Astrakhan, Ta.shkent, Samara, Simbirsk, Orel ; in 1920, 
at Ekaterinburg, Ekatorinodar, and Veliki Ustiug; and in 1929 four new 
Communistic Universities were proposed at Voronezh, Samara, Nizhni- 
Novgorod and Ivanovo-Voznesensk, for the training of Marxist propagandists. 


* Justice and Crime. 

The basis of the Judiciary System is the same throughout the whole of 
the Soviet Union, but the Constituent Republics have the right to introduce 
modifications and to make their own rules for the application of the code of 
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laws. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is the chief Court and supervising 
organ for all Union Republics. 

In accordance with the declaration by the Central Executive Committee 
of the U S.S.R. on October 29, 1924, the fundamental objects of the 
judiciary system of the U.S.S.R. are to safeguard the conquest of the 
proletarian revolution and to protect the workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment and the laws laid down by the latter. 

In the main, there is very little difference between the code of laws and 
their application in the separate republics. The legal system of the 
R S.F.S.R., therefore, can be taken as an example of that in force in all the 
other Republics of the Union. 

The Law Courts of the R.S.F.S.R. are divided into People’s Courts and 
Special Courts. The People’s Courts consist of the People’s Judge and two 
Assessors, and their function is to examine as the First Instance, most of the 
civil and criminal cases, except the more important ones, some of which are 
tried at the Provincial Court, and those of the highest importance at the 
Supreme Court. The Provincial Courts supervise the activities of the 
People’s Courts and also act as Courts of Appeal from the decisions of the 
People’s Court. The Supreme Court exercises supervision over all the Courts 
of the Republic, and forms an Appeal Court from the Provincial Court. 

The Judges of the People’s Courts and the Presidents and Members of 
the Provincial Courts are selected for one year by the Provincial Executive 
Committee, from individuals who enjoy electoral rights and who have the 
necessary qualifications with regard to their public or legal work. 

The People’s Assessors are called upon for duty for six days in a year from 
lists of electors drawn up in the rural districts, industrial enterprises and 
army corps. The People’s Assessors for the Provincial Court must have 
had at least two years’ experience in public or trade union work. The list 
of Assessors for the Supreme Court is drawn up by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Republic. 

In addition to the People’s Courts there are the following Special Courts : — 
(1) the Labour Section of the People’s Court, whose duty it is to supervise the 
regulations relating to the working conditions and the protection of labour 
as well as to give decisions on conflicts arising between employers and 
employees, the violation of regulations ,' (2) Rural Commissions, which 
settle disjmtes concerning agrarian matters, such as claims relating to 
the use of the land, etc, ; (3) Arbitration Committees, which settle disputes 
arising between separate State organs concerning property rights, with certain 
exceptions ; (4) Military Tribunals, which deal with military offences, 
espionage, and other classes of crime, when there is no other Law Court on 
the spot but a military tribunal ; (5) Disciplinary Courts, which deal with 
offences and neglect of official duties committed by membeis of the Central 
Executive Committee and similar State organs. 

The People’s Commissary for Justice is the State Chief Prosecutor, and 
in every province and district there is a Provincial Prosecutor who is 
immediately subordinate to the Chief Public Prosecutor of the Republics. 
The duties of the Public Prosecutors are the supervision of the correct 
application of the law by all State organs. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure for five years are shown as follows (in 
millions of roubles) ; — 
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1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 i 

1929-30 ‘ » 

! 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

• • 

8948-1 

3932-2 

6713-4 

5662-1 

6950-9 

6747-6 

8112-4 
! 8021-1 

12,527 4 
12,246-5 

Surplus 


-f 15-9 

+ 51-3 

+ 203-3 

1 +91-3 

I + 280-9 


1 Estimates 

* The Soviet financial year coincides as from 1931, with the calendar year, Instead of 
covering the period trom October 1 to September 30 as before. 


The budget estimates for 1929-30 are as follows; — 


Revenue 

1,000 roubles 

Expenditure 

1,000 roubles 

Direct Taxation— 


People’s Commissariats and 


Agricultural Tax 

415,000 

Institutions of the U.S S.R. 

1,827,000 

Trade Tax ... 

1,814,400 

Funds 

289,100 

Income Tax 

538,700 

State Loans .... 

450,000 

Other direct tuxes . 

2s,40U 






2,006,100 

Total .... 

2,796,500 





Budgets of the Union Re- 


Indirect Taxation— 


publics (without deduc 


Excise duties . 

2,217,200 

tions from State Revenue 


Gusto til 8 .... 

372,000 

foi the local budget and 




without the expenditure 


Total .... 

2,589,200 

for the financing of the 




national economy) . 

1,137,500 

Rates and Dutie.^i — 


Deductions from State Re- 


Stamp duty 

80,000 

venue for the local budgets 

1,353,400 

Other duties . 

81,500 

People’s Commissariat of 




Posts and Telegraphs 

267,600 

Total .... 

161,500 

People’s Commissariat of 


Total revenue raised by 


Transport .... 

3,207,700 

Taxation . . . 

5,547,200 

Government Grain Fund 

60,000 

Revenue other than Taxes 


Expenditure for Economic 


and Dues (excepting re- 


Purposes— 


ceipts from credit opera- 


Industry .... 

1,886,200 

tions)— 


Electrification 

310,000 

Postal and Telegraph Service 

260,600 

Agriculture .... 

658,700 

Transport . 

2,799,000 

Irrigation .... 

110,000 

Loans 

1,210,000 

Measures for the development 




of trade .... 

407,000 



Co-operation 

16,000 



Communal credit and housing 

120,200 



Various measures , 

35,000 



Total .... 

3,643,100 



Special Reserves of the U.S. S.R. 

80,000 

Grand Total 

11,665,400 

Gland Total . 

11,665,400 


On September 1, 1917, the total indebtedness of Russia amounted to 
82,300 million roubles, made up as follows ; — Pre-war debt, 8,800 million 
roubles ; seven internal war loans, 10,500 million roubles ; loans contracted 
abroad, 8,000 million roubles; short-dated loans, 5,000 million roubles. 
According to an estimate made in 1924 the foreign loan was then reckoned 
at 16,853 million roubles. On March 31, 1921, the indebtedness of Russia 
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to Great Britain was £561,402,000 (excluding interest since December 31, 
1918). All these debts were cancelled by decree of January 28, 1918. The 
debt to the United States is 800 million dollars— 250 million for war 
purchases, 1 50 million for former private loans, and 400 million advances by 
private American industrialists to the Soviet Government. 

On October 1, 1930, the internal Government debt amounted to 

2.943.200.000 roubles, of which 1,695,200,000 roubles were lottery loans, 

1.242.900.000 roubles were interest-bearing loans, and 5,100,000 roubles 
current liabilities. 


Defence. 

I. Army. 

The military system of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
reorganized in 1925. 

The Red Army is now organised on a basis of universal military service. 
Service is divided into (a) preparatory; (b) service with the colours,* (c) 
reserve service. Preparatory training is on a militia basis and begins at the 
age of 19 : it consists of a preliminary course of 96 hours, lasting 1 J months, 
and a supplementary course of 280 hours, lasting 28 days, the whole spread 
over 2 years. The number of men available for military service each year is 
approximately 1,200,000, but only a portion of this uumber is called to serve. 
In 1929 the annual contingent of recruits numbered about 260,000 men, and 
the strength of the active army was about 562,000. The balance of those fit 
to serve are trained on a territorial militia system, and in 1929 about 800,000 
men received such training. 

The whole territory of the U S.S.R. is divided, for the purposes of the 
Army, into 10 military districts. 

The Red Army is organised as follows : Infantry, consisting of 21 Rifle 
Corps, 27 Rifle Divisions, 43 Territorial Divisions, and 210 Regiments, 
or 630 Battalions in all. Cavalry, consisting of 13 Cavalry Divisions (includ- 
ing 2 territorial divisions), and 7 separate Cavalry Brigades ; Artillery, 21 
Regiments and 70 Light Artillery Regiments ; Engineers, 29 Battalions. 

The armed forces (army, navy and air) are controlled by the Military 
Soviet of the Union. The army is directed by the Revolutionary War 
Council with the People’s Commissary as President. It is commanded by a 
Comraander-in-chief, with a Chief of the Staflf at the head of the army staflT. 
The army in peace time is organised in — 

(1) Field troops, which include fortress garrisons, and comprise tlie 

regular army. 

(2) Instructional detachments, 

(3) Auxiliary troops for service behind the front line, 

(4) Special troops for political and frontier guard service. 

Those on active service both in the Standing Army and the Territorial 
Forces, in the Navy, etc., whilst subject to the Rules and Regulations and 
Military Discipline, at the same time, enjoy all the civic rights of Soviet 
citizens. 


11. Navy. 

The proposed reconstruction of the Russian Navy proceeds slowly, 
though it has been oflicially stated on more than one occasion that a complete 
reconstitution of the forces is contemplated. There are four battleships, the 
Parizhskaia-Kommuna, Oktidbrskaia^Bevolutia, Marat^ and Mihail Frunze^ 
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of which only the first-named appears to have undergone any considerable 
refit. 

Part of General Wrangel’s force, comprising one battleship, 10 destroyers, 
4 submarines and other vessels are still at Bizerta under French protection, 
and have ceased to have any effective value as fighting units. 

State dockyards were at Nevsky, New Admiralty and Galernyi Ostrov, 
Leningrad ; Kronstadt, Sevastopol, and Vladivostok. Guns were made at 
the Putiloff steel works ; 3 or 4 submarines are reported to be under con- 
struction at Leningrad, but otherwise very little work appears to be in hand. 

The following table gives the principal ships at present in service. The 
former division into Baltic and Black Sea fleets may be considered to have 
lapsed, as ships now pass freely through the Dardanelles from one station to 
the other. 


Date of 
Launch 

Name 

Displace- 

ment 

Horse- 

power 

Speed 

Officers 
and Men 

Main armament 

1 

1 

Oktiabrskaia’ \ 
Revolutia 
Parizhskaia- I 

j 

Battleships. 

1 1 

' 1 

j 


1011 

- Kommuna , \ 
Ma'tat . . 1 

Mihail 1 

k Frunze . j 

i 23,000 I 

1 

42,000 

23 1 

59—1,060 

12 12in.; 16 4*7in. 

T^iese ships are the former Oangut^ Sevastopol, PetropavlovsJc, and Poltava. 

Cruisers. 

1000 

Avrora . 

6,830 

11,600 

20 

1 590 

10 5 -Tin. 

1905 

Komintern 
f P) ofintern . 

6,750 

19,500 

23 

573 

14 5T in. ; 4 3in. A A. 

1915 

( Tchenonai/a > 
Ukraina 

7,600 

50,000 

29-5 

624 

15 5Tin.; 4 4m. A A. 


There remain not more than 24 destroyers of any fighting value. The modern sub- 
marines are about 8 in number. There are also 3 gunboats, several mine-layers and 
inme-sweeping trawlers, motor-boats, and surveying and training ships. The flying 
service includes 50 or 00 planes. A small force is at Vladivostok. There is a flotilla on 
the Dnieper, and a small force is in the Caspian. There are no naval vessels of any 
importance m the White Sea. 


Production and Industry. 

The country is mainly agricultural in character. The total area under 
cultivation (including single-owner peasant farms, Soviet farms and collective 
farms), was 118,500,000 hectares in 1929 and 128,000,000 hectares in 1930, 
excluding perished crops. The total area of the single-owner peasant farms 
(excluding the Soviet farms and collective farms) was, for the years men- 
tioned, in hectares, as follows :~1927, 112,452,400 ; 1928, 113,359,500; 
1929, 112,000,000 ; 1930, 86,000,000. 

The area cultivated by the collective farms in 1929-30 was over 
36,000,000 hectares. On October 1, 1930, over five million peasant farms, 
i.e.y 21*5 per cent.* of all peasant holdings, had joined the collective farms of 
the Soviet Union. 

The following table shows the acreage and yield of the principal crops for 
three years 
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Crop 

Area 

(thousand hectares) 

Harvest 

1 (decatons •) 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Rye 

27,958-7 

25,736-1 

24,985 

1 2,899,430 

1,919,019 

2,035,914 

Wheat . 

31,258-0 

27,587-9 

29,728 

i 2,046,413 

2,131,608 

1,887,782 

Barley . 

0,813-7 

6,966-1 

8,085 

' 440,766 

583,458 

721,368 

Oats 

17,790-6 

16,979 8 

18,881 

i 1,285,835 

1,584,829 

1,573,926 

Buckwheat . 

2,702-9 

2,911-1 

2,816 

I 176,161 

166,073 

151,380 

Millet . 

3,896-3 

5,755-4 

5,610 

! 881,201 

294,506 

311,267 

Maize . 

2,675-4 

4,422-5 

3,648 

339,835 

337, S 95 

301,866 

Other grains 

2,104-4 

2,088-4 

2,414 

153,213 

186,292 ^ 

190,663 

Total 1 

96,200-0 

92,447 3 

96,012 

1 7,171,860 

7,154,170 

7,174,151 

Potatoes ^ . 

5,487-8 

5,654-0 

5,692 

1 4,121,791 

8,990,430 

4,562,970 


' Excluding perished crops. Decaton ■* 10 metric tons 


Industrial crops were as follows : — 



Area 

(thousand hectares) 



Harvest 

(decatons 2) 


Crop 

1927 j 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 


1 Seeds 

Fibres 

Seeds 

Fibres' 

Seeds Fibres 

Flax . 
Hemp 
Sunflower . 
Sugar beet 
Cotton 

1,687-3 ' 
050-1 
2,820-3 
665-4 
752 1 

1,766-8 1 
964-5 
3,625-0 
769-5 
926 6 

i 2,058-6 
872-5 
3,620-2 
770-7 
1,032-4 

51,794 

59,590 

218,0881 

1,009,709» 

29,211 

51,128 

71.834 

57,754 
53,415 
215,990 
969, 75H 

34,672 

48,877 

89,08li 

71,276 1 36,063 
40,857 146,494 
176,. 350 — 

624,780 ; -- 

— 190,000 


^ Beet. 3 Decaton = 10 metric tons. 

The following table shows the area under cultivation and the harvest of 
tobacco : — 


- 

1926 

1 1927 

1928 1 

1929 

Tobacco : 

Area in acres . . . ' 

90,480 

102,480 

97,200 ' 

46,900 

Output m tons . 

.36,790 

41,290 

30,110 

8,170 

Makhorka (coarse tobacco): 
Area m acres . 

135,600 

113,280 

120,000 

42,800 

Output in tons . 

157,310 

126,180 

121,000 

8,783 


The number of animals (million heads) in the Soviet Union is shown as 
follows for four years 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Horses, of all kinds . 

31-8 

}32-8 

}34-(/ 

}8l-2 

Hdrses, working farm, alone 

28-1 

Cattle 

67-8 

69-4 

^ 66-7 

^ 62 -6 

Sheep and Qoats . 

134-8 

141-0 

147-2 

89-9 

Pigs 

20-0 

25-6 

20 9 

12-2 
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Of the whole of the forest land of the U.S.S.R., a large portion is 
administered and worked, or let out as concessions, by the State, and the 
other is granted for use to the j)easantry free of charge, the latter being 
72,900,000 acres in extent. 

The Forest Lands of the U.S S.R, are estimated to cover 2,040,330,000 
acres, of which 1,984,647,500 acres are situated in the R.S.F.S.R. and 
55,782,500 in the other constituent Republics of the Union. In European 
Russia alone, there are 405 million acres of forest land, most of it being in 
the North, some in the Centre, but very little in the South, 

A large proportion of the foiest lands of the U.S. S.R. lies in Asiatic Russia 
(some 300,000,000 acres in extent) where, owing to the absence of roads, it 
is not accessible for working. The forests of the Caucasus, on the other hand, 
are capable of furnishing the world’s market with an inexhaustible supply of 
many valuable varieties of timber. A total of 18,600,000 acres in the 
Caucasus is covered by forest lands. 

The Soviet Union is rich in minerals. The output of some of the principal 
ores was as follows • — 


Ores 

1 19^5-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 


1 Metric Tons 

Metric Tons 

Metiic Tons 

Metric Tons 

Iron 

Manganese . 
Chrome . 

Copper . 

3,]28.613 1 

898,200 1 

26,680 1 
362,175 

1 4,816,703 

1 833,600 

1 17,930 

609,400 

5,357,000 

737.000 

647.000 

7,265,000 

1,256,800 

772,000 


The total gross output of coal in 1928-29 was 38,431,000 metric tons ; in 
1927-28, 34,840,000 tons. 

The output of the State oil industry during the last three years was as 
follows (in metric tons): — 1927-28, 11,800,000 ; 1928-29, 13,700,000; 
1929-30, 17,205,500. The quantities of oil refined in the country were (in 
metric tons) *.--1929-30, 14,836,600 ; 1928-29, 10,721,000, and exports, 
1929-30, 4,554,865; 1928-29, 3,642,113. 

The organisation of industry in Soviet Russia is based on State owner- 
ship and control, and is administered in accordance with the Decree of April 
10, 1923, and subsequent slight modifications, by State Trusts and Combines. 
The Trusts in the large scale and middle sized State industries number 
over 600, but there are 291 big Trusts and these cover about 80 
per cent, of the total State industries. A small number of Trusts, called 
Monopoly Trusts, combine all the enterprises of a given branch of industry 
in the whole Union, Such are, for instance, the Rubber Trust, Silk Trust, 
Urals Asbestos Trust, etc. In some industries there are several trusts. 
Thus the Oil, Cement and a few other industries have four trusts each, but 
in the vast majority of industries in the Soviet Union there are a number of 
separate Trusts in the various parts of the Union. 

The Combines are trusts which cover a variety of interconnected 
industries, e,g. the Southern Steel Combine, the Southern Chemical Combine, 
etc. In order to co-ordinate the work of the various Trusts, Syndicates have 
been formed. Amongst the most important syndicates may be mentioned 
the Textile Syndicate which combines the cotton, wool, linen, silk and some 
of the hemp Trusts. The Oil Syndicate co-ordinates the work of the 
Azerbaijan, Grozny and Emba Oil Trusts, and so on. A number of All-Union 
Syndicates have also been formed, such as “The All-Union Textile Syndi- 
cate,” “The All-Union Electric Syndicate,” ** The Steel Syndicate,” “The 
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All-Union Oil Syndicate” (Soyusneft), “The All-Union Coal Syndicate” 
Soyusugol), etc. 

The following census figures show the value (measured in pre-war prices) 
of the output of Soviet industry (State, Co-operative and private) during 
the last 5 years : — 


Year 

Value million roubles 
at 1913 prices 

Per cent, of 1913 

1924-25 

8,959-7 

66-1 

1925-26 

6,722-2 

90-0 

1926-27 

6.722-5 

105-0 

1927-28 

8,482-0 

131-8 

1928-29 

9,900-0 

154;7 


The number of employees in the U.S.S.R. in 1927-28, was 11,456,000 
(including 2,632,000 in the heavy industries) ; in 1928-29, 12,150,000 ; in 
1929-30, 13,684,000 (including 3,029,000 in the heavy industries). 

The folloi^ing table shows the output programme in the five-year plan, 
the actual realisations in 1928-29, and the revised estimates for 1929-30, in 
the principal industries : — 




1928-29 

1929-30 

Branch of Industry 

Unit 

Estimates 

Realisa- 

tion 

Estimates! 

Revised 

Estimate 

Oil 

million tons 

13 2 

18-7 

; 1 

14-8 ( 

17-1 

Coal 


41-1 

40 0 

: 40 6 1 

40-7 

Iron ore .... 


7-1 

7*1 

1 10-2 

10 2 

Cast iron .... 


4-1 

4-0 

50 : 

5 0 

Machinery (1926-27 prices) 
Agricultural machinery 

million roubles 

737 

792 

! 959 

1 

1,145 

(1926-27 prices) 


210 

212 

' 202 ! 

333 

Cement . . . I 

million barrels 

14 0 

14 4 

19 5 ' 

22 0 

Bricks . . . . ' 

in million 

2 6 

2-9 

1 4-2 

5-1 

Cotton Goods . 

million sq. metres 

2,970 

2,952 

1 3,266 

3,280 

Granulated sugar 
Superphoephatos (14% 

1,000 tons 

1,340 

1 1,280 

1 1,600 1 

1,070 

standard) 

1 

1 ” 

2C1 

213 

1 480 

450 


Commerce. 

The foreign trade of the U.S.S.R, is organized as a state monopoly. 
Importation and exportation of goods is effected by special licences issued 
by the Commissariat for Foreign and Home Trade and its respective depart- 
ments in pursuance of a plan annually sanctioned by the Government, The 
right of purchasing goods for Importation, and that of selling Russian 
exports abroad is vested in the Trade Delegations of the U.S,S.R. m foreign 
countries. By special decrees respective Government Departments select 
those state and co-operative organizations which are authorized, under the 
control of the Trade Delegation, to engage in foreign trade. 

For the purpose of encouraging the participation of foreign capital in the 
foreign trade of the country there have been formed in the U.S.S. R. 24 “Mixed 
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Companies” in which shares are held by the Soviet Government and foreign 
concerns. Pourteen organizations have been set up for carrying on the 
export trade and ten for the import trade. The Co-operative Organizations 
which are granted the right of ‘‘exit to the foreign markets” are Centrosoyus 
(Central Union of Co-operative Societies), Selskosoyus and several other 
organizations. 

The following table gives the value of imports and exports for five years : — 


Fiscal year i 

i 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Quantity 

; (thousands of 
metric tons) 

Value (millions 
of roubles)* 

Quantity 
(thousands of 
metric tons) 

Value (millions 
of roubles) 

1925-26 . 

. 1 

1,548 

756 

7,856 

703 

1926-27 . 


1,847 

714 

9,573 

807 

1927-28 . 

. i 

2,014 

946 

8,867 

788 

1028-29 . 

. 1 

1,718 

836 

12,618 

878 

1929-30 . 

• 1 


1,068-6 


1,002-1 


1 Fiscal year begins Octobei 1. 


Imports and exports for 1928-29, over all frontiers, were shown as follow 
(the values represent current prices) : — 



1928 

-29 


1928 

-29 

Imports 

Metric 

1,000 

1 Exports 

Metric 

1,000 


tons 

roubles 


tons 

roubles 

Food products . 

243,601 

72,131 

Agricultural products. 

313,314 

83,008 

Animal products . 

76,310 

70,028 

j Gram itroducts 

99,203 

15,882 

Chemical products and 



; Oil seeds . 

24,849 

3,884 

materials . 

247,777 

43,181 

, Flax, hemp and waste 

48,836 

30,280 

Ores, metals and manu- 



Animal and poultry 



factures . 

630,922 

294,470 

products 

198,294 

138,362 

Ferrous metals . 

250,112 

29,402 

Butter 

27,764 

33,713 

Non-ferrous metals . 

94,705 

46,577 

Meat products. 

40,604 

18,652 

Machinery and appa- 



Eggs (in boxes) 

477,367 

27,763 

ratus 

68,437 

79,659 

Fura and Fishing pro- 



Agricultural machinery 

61,397 

43,131 

ducts 

37,692 

124,855 

Electrical appliances and 



Furs 

27,318 

109,119 

scientific instruments 

16,874 

49,938 

Industrial products . 

12,068,530 

631,281 

Timber and worked up 



Timber . 

4,765,943 

187,154 

timber 

82,737 

8,897 

Oil products . 

3,642, 114{ 

132,614 

Building materials, i 






earthenware 

36,059 

4,097 




Fuel .... 

89,159 

16,500 




Paper, cardboard and 






printed material 

131,245 

17,089 




Textiles & manufactures 

214,897 

256,902 




Miscellaneous articles . 

899 

3,120 




Total . , . 

1,718,480 

1 

836,303 

1 Total 

12,617,830 

877,596 


The trade during the last two years was distributed as follows (in thou- 
sands of roubles) : — 
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1928-29 

1929-30 

Country 










Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


1,000 roubles 

1,000 roubles 

1,000 roubles 

1,000 roubles 

United Kingdom 

44,838 

192,603 

160,000 

288,158 

Germany . 

188,465 

•208,687 

234,389 

214,254 

United States . 

152,925 

38,469 

280,860 

44,579 

France . 

30,425 

43,189 

33,956 

44,705 

Italy 

8,225 

80,166 

10,305 

47,263 

Czechoslovakia 

19,864 

8,343 

23,693 

5,691 

Latvia 

15,312 

69,994 

14,907 

70,083 

Persia 

63,766 

74,061 

47,355 

61,189 

Poland . 

16,473 

12,999 

34,807 

14,813 

Turkey . 

12,116 

17,450 

9,967 

16,507 

Scandinavia 

27,838 

19,784 

54,883 

32,645 

Mongolia . 

13,359 

9,925 

15,222 

16,423 

China 

34,604 

26,965 

25,000 

25,000 

Japan 

7,299 

14,143 

16,230 

16,838 

Holland . 

1,876 

26,278 

8,155 

34,350 

Belgium . 

3,781 

16,047 

7,594 

26,620 

Others 

195,637 

68,803 

91,921 

94,124 

Total . 

836,303 1 

877,596 

1,068,644 

1,002,170 


The chief articles of import from Russia into the United Kingdom and of 
export (domestic produce and manufactures) from the United Kingdom to 
Russia in 1929 were, according to the Board of Trade returns : — Imports : 
Hides and skins, 1,162,108^. ; butter, 2,299,050/.; flax, 217,967/.; 
eggs, 322,758/. ; petroleum, 4,573,460/. ; sawn timber, 7,720,796/. ; pit 
props, 987,511/.; tish, 2,404,315/. ; bacon, 952,328/. Exports: Machinery, 
1,736,946/. ; chemicals, 89,934^ ; ehctrical goods, 39,380/. : iron and steel, 
402,762/. ; wool tops, 167,247/. 

Total trade between Russia and the United Kingdom in thou.sands of 
pounds for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 


_ i 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

' j 

1930 

Imports from Russia into U. Kingdom 

Exports to Russia from U. Kingdom 

24,130 1 
5,858 

1 

21,062 

4,509 

21,576 

2,716 

26,487 

3,743 

34,245 

6,790 


Shipping. 

On January 1, 1928, the mercantile marine consisted of 1,377 steamers of 
227,449 net tons, and 809 sailing ships of 26,679 net tons. Four more 
steamers are at present building in Baltic shipyards. 

There were also in 1927 on the inland waterways 3,337 steam vessels of 
526,000 h.p., of which 2,810 vessels of 515,000 h.p. were State-owned. In 
addition there were 10,261 vessels not driven by steam, of 4,128,000 tons. 

Internal Communications. 

In 1927 the total length of inland waterways of the U.S.S.R. was 
228,672 miles, of which 54,501 miles were navigable for steamers, 109,978 
miles for rafts. A separate department of Water Transport was established 
early in 1931 to take charge of port and river work and to accelerate the 
transport of timber to the ports. 

The amount of goods transported (in decatons) in 1926 was 3,337,237 ; 
in 1927, 8,406,676 ; in 1928, 3,862,614 ; in 1929, 6,200,000. 
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The length of railroads in use, wide and narrow gauge (in miles) was, in 
1913, 36,371 ; in 1925-26, 46,255 ; in 1926-27, 47,022 ; in 1927-28, 48,023 ; 
in 1928-29, 48,236. The goods transport of the railways in 1928-29 amounted 
to 176*8 million tons : the number of passengers carried by the railways was 
243 T million. 

An agreement was reached in June, 1930, regarding a through railway 
freight service connecting Europe and Asia via the railways of the Soviet 
Union. 

Civil Aviation only started in the U.S.S.R. in 1922. The following 
arc some statistics of the activities of the air lines : — 



Distance of air 
lines 

Distance flown 

Passengers carried 

Goods carried 


kilometres 

kilometres 


kilos 

1925 

4,984 

894,539 

3,398 

76,789 

1926 

6,392 

7,022 

1,313,130 

1 4,035 

84,661 

1927 

1,817,952 

7,070 

170,381 

1928 

11,971 

2,387,930 

8,966 

228,661 

1929 

18,842 

3,873,652 

11,283 

238,725 


The lengtli of the telegraph and telephone lines was 234.684 kilometres 
as on October 1, 1927. The length of all telephone wires was 320,851 
kilometres. On October 1, 1929, there were 17,000 villages with telegraph 
or telephone connections, and there \vere 64 broadcasting stations. 

Banking. 

The State Bank began operations on November 16, 1921. The following 
is the statement of accounts of the Note Issuing Department of the State 
Hank on November 16, 1930 : — 


Assets. Liabilities. 

Chervontsi Chervontsi 

Metallic securities • — Notes transferred to 8tRte 

Gold (com and bullion) 1 . . 48,372,314 Bank 200,083,016 

Otlier precious metals (coin Balance to which notes can 

and bullion) * . . . . 2,464,447 still be issued 1,016,984 

Foreign cuirency . . . 4,735,943 

Foreign diafts 283,748 

Secunties covering advances .152,143,548 

Total .... 208,000,000 Total 208,000,000 


^ Calculated at the rate of 1*29 roubles per gramme. 

“ Platinum calculated at the rate of 2*13 roubles per gramme. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

Money, 

The monetary unit is the Chervonetz^ equal to 10 roubles of the pre- 
revolution gold coinage. It contains 7*74234 grammes of fine gold, the par 
of exchange with the pound sterling being 9*458 chervontsi = IZ. 

The currency in circulation are (1) Chervontsi notes in denominations of 1, 2, 
3, 6, 10, 25 and 6Q, issued by the State Bank against gold cover, but incon- 
vertible at present ; (2) Treasury Notes in denominations of 1, 3, and 6 gold 
roubles; (3) silver coins : either bank silver (90 per cent, silver and 10 per 
cent, copper) in denominations of 1 rouble and 60 kopecks ; or change silver 
(60 per cent, silver and 60 per cent, copper) in denominations of 20, 15, and 
10 kopecks; (4) copper coins in denominations of 1, 2 3 and 5 kopecks 
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and half kopecks ; (5) bronze coins in denominations of 1, 2, 3, and 5 
kopecks. On October 1, 1930, there were in circulation 1,859*1 million 
roubles worth of treasury notes, 247*2 million roubles silver coins, and 27*3 
million roubles copper and bronze coins ; total 2, 133 *6 million roubles. There 
were also 2,130*2 million roubles of chervonetz notes in circulation. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been in use since 
January 1, 1927. 

The old Russian weights and measures were as follows ; — 

1 Fers( (500 sazhens) . . = 3,600 ft., or two-thirds of a statute 

mile (0-662879). 

1 Sazhen (3 arshins) . . = 7 feet English. 

1 Arshin (16 vershoks) . . = 28 inches. 

1 Square verst . , . = 0*439408 square mile = 281*221 

acres. 

1 Dessmtin . . . . = 2*69972 English acres. 

1 Pound (96 zolotniks lots) = of a pound English (0*90283 lb.). 

( = 36 lbs. English. 

1 Pood (AO pounds) . . . .? = 0*32243578 cwt. 

( = 0*016121789 tons. 

1 Fedro (10 shtoff 8) , . . = 2f imperial ^llons (2 -70601). 

1 Chetvert (S chetveriks) . . = 5*7719 imperial bushels. 

The Soviet Government issued a decree adopting the Gregorian Calendar 
as from February 14, 1918. The five-day week was adopted in 1929 ; there 
are five days, all work days, in a week, and 6 weeks (30 days) in a month, 
and 12 pionths as before in a year. The remaining 5 days (or 6 in a leap 
year) are not counted in the months, but are revolutionary festivals. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Soviet Russia in Great Britain. 

Ambassador , — Gregoire Sokoloikoif (appointed December 12, 1929). 

Counsellor . — Dimitri Bogomoloff. 

First Secretary . — Samuel B. Cahan. 

Second Secretary . — 'Van Eglit. 

Press Attache. — A. F. Neyinann. 

Trade Representative and Chairman of the Trade Delegation of the 
U.S.S.R,—^. G. Bron. 

Consxd- General. — Ly tcheff. 

2. Of Great Britain in Soviet Russia. 

Ambassador . — Sir Esmond Ovey, K.C.M.Q., M.V.O. (appointed Dec. 7, 

1929). 

Counsellor. — W. Strang. 

First Secretary. — E. A. Walker. 

Second Secretary. — J. D. Green\vray. 

Commercial Secretary (First Grade). — G. P. Paton. 

Commercial Secretary (Third Grade). — S. Simmonds. 

Statistical and Other Books of Beference concerning Russia. 

1. OrrioiAi. Publications. 

Ten Years of Soviet Tower in Figures (1917-1927). (Central Statistical Board). 
Moscow, 1928. 

The Soviet Union Looks Ahead. Translation of the Five-Year Plan for Bconomic 
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Izvestia (News), daily organ of tho Union Central Executive Committee and the 
AU'EtuBsian Central Executive Committee. 

Sovietskaia Torgovlia. A weekly publication of the Commissariat of Trade of the 
U S.8.R. 

Voprosy Torgovli. A monthly journal published by the Com. for Trade of theU.S.S.R. 
Economicheskoie Obozreme. A monthly publication. 

Planovoie Khoziaistvo. A monthly publication. 

La Vie Economique des Soviets. The organ of the Trade Delegation in France 
Die Volksiciitschaft, der U.d.S.S.R, The organ of the Trade Delegation in Germany. 
Economic Review. The pu))lication of the Aintorg (U.8 A ). 

Za Industrial izatziyu. — The organ of the Saprerae Economic Council of the U.B S.R. 
and the R.8 F.S.R. (dally). 
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SOVIET CENTRAL ASU. 

Soviet Central Asia embraces the Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic, the 
Turkoman Socialist Soviet Republic, the Tajik Socialist Soviet Republic, the 
Autonomous Regions of Kara- Kalpakia and Kirghizia (Kara- Kirghizia) as well 
as the regions to the north of Tashkent, which are now included in the 
Autonomous Kazak Republic. 

Turkestan was conquered by the Russians about 60 years ago. In 1866 
Tashkent was occupied and in 1868 Samarkand, and subsequently further 
territory was conquered and united with Russian Turkestan. In the 70’s 
Bokhara was subjugated, the Emir, by the agreement of 1873 recognising the 
suzerainty of Russia. In the same year Khiva became a Vassal State to 
Russia. Until 1917, Russian Central Asia was divided politically into the 
Khanate of Khiva, the Emirate of Bokhara, and the Governor-Generalship 
of Turkestan. 

After the outbreak of the Revolution various political parties contended 
for power in Turkestan. In the summer of 1919 the authority of the Soviet 
Government became definitely established in these regions, and subsequently 
the native dynasties in Khiva and Bokhara were expelled. The Khan of 
Khiva was deposed in February 1920, and a People's Soviet Republic was setup, 
the medifieval name of Khorezm being revived. In August 1920 the Emir of 
Bokhara suffered the same fate, and a similar regime was set up in Bokhara. 
The former Governor-Generalship of Turkestan was formally constituted an 
Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic within the R.S. F.8.R. on April 11, 1921. 

In the autumn, 1924, a decision was accepted by the Congresses of the 
Soviets of Turkestan, Bokhara and Khiva Republics to redistribute the 
territoiies of these Republics on a national basis ; at the same time Bokhara 
and Khiva became Socialist Republics. As a result of the redistribution 
completed in May, 1925, the New States of Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and 
Tajikistan and several Autonomous Regions were established. The remaining 
districts of Turkestan populated by Kazaks (Kirghiz) were reunited to 
Kazakstan. 

The Autonomous Kazak Socialist Soviet Republic, comprising the 
Governments of Uralsk, Turgai, Akmolinsk and Semipalatinsk, had already 
been created within the R.S.F S.R. (August 26, 1920). To this Republic 
were added the parts of the former Governorship of Turkestan inhabited by a 
majority of Kirghiz, and comprising the greater parts of the old Provinces of 
Sir Darya and Semirechinsk, together with the eastern part of Ferghana and 
the foothills of the Pamirs. Area, 94,966 sq. miles. Within this Autono- 
mous Kirghiz Republic, two Autonomous Regions were established, in the 
interests of distinct sub-groups of Kirghiz tribesmen, that of Kara- Kalpakia, 
extending south-east of the Sea of Aral, and Kirghizia, covering most of 
the old Semirechinsk Province. On March 7, 1927, Kirghizia was reor- 
ganized into an Autonomous Republic, formerly part of the R.S.F. S.R. The 
remaining parts of Russian Turkestan, with the territories of the old native 
states of Khiva and Bokhara and the Trans-Caspian Province, constitute the 
two Socialist Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. In October 
1924, the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S R. decided to admit 
these two Republics to membership of the Union, a decision which was 
confirmed by the Third Union Congress of Soviets in May 1926. 

On May 1, 1930, the completed line of the Turkestan-Siberian railway 
was opened. The railway is 906 miles long. 
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TURKMENISTAN. 

(Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on October 27, 1924, 
and covers the territory of the former Trans-Caspian Region of Turkestan, 
the Charjiui vilayet of Bokhara, and a nart of Khiva situated on the 
right bank of the Oxus. In May 1925 the Turkoman Republic entered 
the Soviet Union as one of its Constituent Republics. It is bounded on 
the north by the Autonomous Kazak Republic (Kirghizia), by Persia and 
Afghanistan on the south, by the Uzbek Republic on the east and the 
Caspian Sea on the west. 

The principal Turkoman tribes are the Tekk4s of Merv, and the Tekk6s 
of the Attok, the Ersaris, Yomuds and Goklans. All speak closely related 
varieties of a Turkoman language (of the South-Western group of Turkish), 
and they are Sunni Mohammedans. The country passed under Russian 
control in 1881, after the fall of the Turkoman stronghold of Gok-T4pA 

The area of Turkmenistan is 491,216 square kilometres (189,603 sq. 
miles), and its population 1,114,700 (January 1, 1930). The Turkomans form 
about 70 per cent, of the population and the Uzbeks about 16 per cent. 

The capital is Polterask (Ashkhabad), and other large towns are Merv, 
Leninsk, Kerki, Tashauz. 

The main occupation of the people is agriculture, based on irriga- 
tion. Turkmenistan produces cotton, wool, Astrakan fur, etc. It is also 
famous for its carpets, and produces a certain special breed of Turkoman 
horses. It is fairly rich in mineral resources, producing ozokerite, oil, 
sulphates, common salt, sulphur, etc. 

On January 1, 1927, there were 1,957 kilometres (1,223 miles) of railway 
line. Tashkent is connected with the main Russian railway system via 
Orenburg, From Tashkent the railway is carried south, until it branches 
westward to Bokhara, Merv, Polterask and Krasnovodsk, and eastward to 
Kokand, with extensions to Namamgan and Andijan. At Krasnovodsk, on 
the Caspian, the railway line connects by boat-service with Baku and the 
main Russian and Trans-Caucasian systems. At Merv it branches south, 
along the valley of the Murghab, to Roushk on the Afghan frontier. 

Motor communication has been established between Polterask and Meshed 
(Persia), and an air line runs between Leninsk and Tashauz. Turkmenistan 
(particularly the territory along the railway line) is connected by telegraph 
with the rest of the Union, 

In 1928-29 the total area under cultivation in Turkmenistan was 372,900 
hectares, including 120,000 hectares under cotton. The gross production of 
industry, according to 1928-29 census, amounted to 38 million roubles. The 
public educational system on December 1, 1929, comprised 828 institutions 
for social education, with 55,072 pupils ; 62 institutions for trade training, 
with 6,394 pupils ; and 1,861 politico-educational schools, with 67,239 pupils. 

UZBEKISTAN. 

(Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on December 6, 1924, 
from lands formerly included in Turkestan, Bokhara and Khorezm. It 
includes a large part of the Samarkand region, the southern part of the 
Sir- Darya, Western Fhergana, the Western Plains of Bokhara, and the Uzbek 
regions of Khorezm In May 1926, Uzbekistan, by the decision of the 
Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R., was accepted as an equal member into 
the Soviet Union. 
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Uzbekistan lies between 36® 40 N. latitude and 59®60-75® E. longitude. It 
is bordered on the north by the Kazak Autonomous Republic, on the east by 
the Kirghiz Autonomous Republic and Chinese Turkestan, on the south by 
Afghanistan, and on the west by the Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Uzbeks, who form the majority of the population over the area of 
the old States of Khiva and Bokhara, and the Provinces of Samarkand and 
Ferghana, were the ruling race in Central Asia, until the arrival of the 
Russians during the third quarter of the nineteenth century. The several 
native States over which Uzbek dynasties formerly ruled were founded in 
the fifteenth century upon the ruins of Tamerlane’s empire. The Uzbeks 
speak Jagatai Turkish, which is clearly related to Osmanli and Azerbaijan 
Turkish, and are Sunni Mohammedans. 

The area is 195,246 square kilometres (174,686 sq. miles). The popula- 
tion on January 1, 1930, of Uzbekistan (excluding Tajikistan) was 
4,684,911, of whom about one-fifth lived in towns. The capital of the 
Republic is Tashkent (population on January 1, 1930, 702,000) ; other im- 
portant cities are Bokhara, Khiva, Andijan, Kokand, Namanghan, Samar- 
kand. 

Uzbekistan is a land of intensive farming, based on artificial irrigation. 
Cotton growing has been developed. In 1930 the area under cotton was 
818,000 hectares. Uzbekistan also produces fruits, wool, and silk. Its 
industry consists of cotton spinning (61 factories), oil and coal-mining. In 
1928-29 the gross production of industry amounted to 70 million roubles. 

In 1929-30 there were in Uzbekistan 5,960 educational institutions, 
with 470.000 pupils. There were, moreover, 3,350 groups of juveniles, 
totalling 70,000 pupils and 25,900 groups for combating illiteracy and the 
education of the half-literate, numbering 777,000 pupils. 

The total length of railway is 1,721 kilometres (1,067 miles), of which 734 
kilometres (455 miles) form that part of the line which connects central Asia 
with Russia. From this main line branches lead to Karshe-Kitab, Kerki-Termez, 
Jalalabad, Namanchan, Andijan and other centres. On the territory of the 
Republic there are 113 postal telegraph institutions, an air-line which serves 
all of Central Asia, and this air-line is most developed in Uzbekistan. 

TAJIKISTAN. 

(Tajik Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

The Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic was formed from the former regions 
of Bokhara and Turkestan where the population consisted mainly of Tajiks. 
Its equality with the other six republics of the Soviet Union was established 
on October 17, 1929. 

Tajikistan is situated between 39®40 and 36®40 N. latitude and 67®20 and 
75® E longitude, north of the Oxus. On the west and north it is bordered 
by Uzbekistan and by the autonomous Republic of the Kirghiz ; on the east 
by Chinese Turkestan and on the south by Afghanistan. 

The Tajiks speak an Iranian dialect, little different from Persian, and 
th^ are considered to be the descendants of the original Aryan population 
of Turkestan. Unlike the Persians?, the Tajiks are mostly Sunnis. 

The area of the territory is 146,100 square kilometres (56,608 sq. miles), 
and the population on January 1, 1930, was 1,160,000. The capital is 
Stalinabad (formerly Dushambe). 

The occupations of the population are mainly farming and cattle-breeding. 
Gold, oil and coal are being produced, but by very primitive methods. 
Irrigation is being developed and cotton growing introduced. The area 
under cotton was 86,600 acres in 1914 and 326,000 acres in 1929-30. 
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In regard to roads, it is the poorest region in Central Asia. The only 
means of communication up to the time of the formation of the Republic 
were camel-tracks. A railway line has been completed between Termez and 
Stalinabad (about 200 kilometres— 124 miles). Automobile transport roads 
are also being built, 2,600 kilometres (1,550 miles) of roads having already 
been completed. A steamship line on the Oxus runs between Termez Saraya 
and Jilikulam on the river Vakhsh. Stalinabad is connected by an air line 
with Termez and Kagan. 

There were in 1928-29 in Tajikistan 517 schools for general education, 
with 24,200 pupils, and also 1,170 centres for combating illiteracy, with 
30,000 pupils. 

There are 12 post and telegraph offices. 
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The remainder of the Asiatic territory of the U.S.S.R. is divided into the 
following sections : — 


Region 

Area m 
sq. km. 

Population, 
Dec. 27, 1926 

1 

Region | 

Area in 
aq. km. 

Population, 
Dec. 17, 1926 

Far Eastern Region: 
Yakutsk Republic 
Buriat-Mongol 
Republic . . j 

2,846,300 

8,769,000 

419,000 

1,805,837 

300,000 

484,363 

, Siberia Region 
(proper). . . 

Baskhir Republic! 
Ural Region . .* 

4,028,600 

8,667,874 

Total . .1 

i over 1 About 

i 16,000.000 1 17,000,000 


The Par Eastern Region has as the principal city Vladivostok. The 
Kamchatka Peninsula makes up 40 per cent, of the area of the whole region. 
The population of Kamchatka, which is very sparse, derives its income 
mainly from fishing and bunting, agriculture being practically impossible 
there owing to the severe climatic conditions ; the majority of the popula- 
tion in the Vladivostok area is engaged in agriculture, industry and trans- 
port. The forests constitute one of the most important of the natural 
resources. The total forested area is 900,000 square kilometres, of which 
at least one-half can be exploited. Nearly three million acres are under 
cultivation and many diverse crops are raised. The country is rich in fur- 
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bearing animals of many varieties, and is an important fish-producing 
centre, being practically the only one in Siberia. Of the other industries of 
importance are wood-working and flour-milling. In addition to the vast 
mineral, timber, fur and fish resources, there is a comparatively good trans- 
port system, with a fairly well developed railway system, and navigable 
rivers flowing into ice-free waters. At the present time this region accounts 
for more than 40 per cent, of the mining and manufacturing output of 
Siberia, though its area and population only form less than one-fifth. 

The Yakutsk Republic has as its two princijial industries hunting and 
gold mining. The gold mining industry of the republic has shown steady 
development. In addition to the concessionaire Lena Goldfields Company, 
the Soviet Trust Soyus-Zoloto and a number of individual prospectors are 
working the fields. Added to the severe climate, which is a serious obstacle 
to the economic development of the republic, the absence of railways is 
another contributory cause. The newly-inaugurated air service between 
Irkutsk and the town Yakutsk, the capital of the republic, is being used to 
an increasing extent for the transportation of gold and valuable furs. 

The Buriat-Mongol Republic is situated to the south of the Yakutsk 
Republic. There are a number of enterprises, principally in the leather and 
glass industries. Cattle breeding is, however, the principal occupation of the 
population. The increase in the number of heads of cattle from 1924—1926 
was from 586,200 to 801,400. 

The Siberian liegion Proper has as its capital Novo-Sibirsk, with a 
population of 120,701. Other laige cities in this area are Omsk 161,476, 
Tomsk and Irkutsk with a population of approximately 100,000 each, 
Barnaul and Krasnoyarsk of 76,000 persons each, and Buisk 46,000 persons. 
The Siberian Region extends from the Arctic Ocean to the Mongolian 
border, and includes fertile agricultural districts and industrial sections in 
the south, while most of the northern territory is an unsettlel forest and 
similar to the Yakutsk Republic. The area under cultivation in the Siberian 
Region is about 20 million acres. It produces a relatively high percentage 
of w'heat, and its output is considerably above its own requirements, thus 
allowing a large proportion for export. The Siberian Region possesses some 
of the largest coal resources known. The Kuznetsk Basin is estimated to 
contain 388,000 million metric tons. There are other rich coal areas in 
Siberia, particularly the Cheremkhov and Minusinsk Basins. Within the 
Kuznetsk Basin lie also the extensive iron ore deposits of Telbes. Siberia 
proper is rich in non-ferrous metal ores, especially copper, the resources of 
which are estimated to exceed 100 million metric tons. 

THE TRANS-CAUCASIAN SOCIALIST FEDERATED 
SOVIET REPUBLIC. 

Trans-Caucasia has as natural boundaries — on the north, the Caucasian 
Mountains, separating it from Northern Caucasia ; on the west, the 
Black Sea ; on the south, mountains, steppes and rivers which divide 
it from Persia ; and on the east the Caspian Sea. The area of the Trans- 
Caucasian Republic is 184,492 square kilometres (71,265 sq. miles), or 0*8 
per cent, of the whole Soviet territory. After the November revolution 
Trans-Caucasia became separated from the rest of Russia and split up into 
three separate Republics : Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan. In April 1920, 
Azerbaijan became a Soviet Republic. Towards the end of the same year, 
Armenia also became a Soviet Republic, and in 1921 a Soviet Government 
was established in Georgia. The three Republics, on March 12, 1922, 
concluded an agreement whereby they formed a Trans-Caucasian Federation, 
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thus establishing the Trans-Caucasian Soviet Socialist Republic. Total 
population on December 17, 1926, was 6,850,692, made up as follows: 
Georgians, 83*4 per cent. ; Armenians, 24*1 per cent. ; Turko-Tartars, 23*1 
per cent. ; Russians, 4*6 per cent. ; Ossetins, 1*7 per cent. ; Abkhazians, 0*8 
per cent. ; others, 12*3 per cent. 

On January 1, 1927, the total length of railways was 1,846 miles, 
41*7 per cent, of which were in Georgia, 39*8 per cent, in Azerbaijan, and 
18*6 per cent, in Armenia. The main lines run from Batoum, through 
Tiflis to Baku and along the Caspian Sea through Derbent to the 
R.S.F.S.R. There is also a railway running from Tiflis to the south in 
Armenia. This line passes through the Allaverd copper mines nnd through 
Leninkan and Erivan to Persia. The railways in Transcaucasia, as in the 
rest of the Union, belong to the State. 

The area under cotton in Trans-Caucasia in 1930 was 471,000 acres. 
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Tiflis, 1924. 

Trans-Caucasia, A Statistical-Economic Compilation. Tiflis, 1925. 

Informationer (lit. Spravochnik) for the T.S.F.B.R. Tiflis, 1926. 

2. Scientific Publications in Russian. 

Miansarov^ (^0) Bibliographia Oaucasica et Trans-caucasica. (Volume I , only 
published in two parts, S.P.B., 1874-6) 

‘ Izvestiya ’ and ‘ Dokladi ’ of the Russian (Imperial) Academy of Sciences. 

‘Collection of Materials for the Descnption of the Tribes and Localities of the 
Caucasus ’ (Tiflis. 45 volumes, published between 1881 and 1915). 

* Akhti ' of the Caucasian Archaeographic Commission. (18 volumes. Tiflis. Various 
dates from 18S0.) 

‘ Kavkazskl Bbomik.’ (20 volumes. Tiflis, 1876-1899.) 

‘ Kavkazski Kalendar ’ (published in Tiflis by the Caucasian Statistical Committee 
from 1873). 

‘Zapiski’ and ‘Izvestiya' of the Caucasian Section of the (Imperial) Russian Geo- 
graphical Society (published irregularly from 1852 and 1872 resf'ectively). 

Materials for the Archaeology of the Caucasus (published in Moscow by the Imperial 
Moscow Archaeological Society; from 1888 About 10 volumes. 

Novie Vostok (New East) published by the All-Russian Scientific Association for 
Eastern Studies Moscow. 1921 to date. 15 volumes. 

3. General Publications in English, French and German. 

Foreign Office Booklets. No. 54. Caucasia. 

Ahieh (H.), Aus kaukasischen Landem. 2 vols. 1896. 

Baddeley (J. F.), The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. 2 vols. London, 1909. 

Bryee (James) [Lord Bryce), Trans-Caucasia and Ararat. London, 1896. 

Buchan (John) and Oleichen (Lord Edward), editors, The Baltic and Caucasian States. 
(Sections on Georgia and Azerbaijan by W. B D. Allen.) 

Bifdel (A ), Transkaukasieu, eine techniscbo Geographie. Gotha, 1920. 

Buxton (Rev. Harold), Trans-Caucasia. LnndOQ/1926. 

Ohe$nau{?. G. de la). Les Peuples de la Trans-ijaucasie. Paris, 1921 

Diehy (M. von ), Kaukasus-Reisen nnd Forsohungen im Kaukasischen Hochgebirge, 
8 vols. In 2. Berlin, 1905-7. 

Freshfield (Douglas), The Exploration of the Caucasus. London, 1902. 

Ohambashidze (Dt. D.), Mineral Resources of Georgia and Caucasia.* London, 1919. 

ffahn (C.), Kaukasische Reisen und Stndien. Leipsic, 1896. 

Luke (H. C.), Anatolica. London, 1924. 

Mtrabacher (G.), Ana den Hochregionen des Eankasus. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1901. 

Morgan (Jacques de), Mission Scientiflque an Caucase. 2 tomes. Paris, 1889. 

Mourier (J.), L'Art au Caucase. Bruxelles, 1912. 

Price (M. P.), War and Revolution in Asiatic Roisia. London, 1918. 
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i2a(2d«(G.)and others, Grundziige der Pflanzenverbreitung im dem Kaukasusl&ndern, 
Ac. 3 Parts. Leipzig, 1890. 

Natur-und Kulturbilder aus den Kaukasuslandern und Hocharmemen (von 
Teilnehmern der Schweizerischeu natiirwissenschaftlichen Studienreise, Sommer 1912), 
Zarich, 1914. 

Teller (J. B.), The Crimea and Trans-Caucasia. 2 vols. London, 1876. 

ViUari (Luigi), Fire and Sword in the Caucasus. London, 1906. 


ARMENIA. 

(Socialist Soviet Republic op Armenia.) 

On April 2, 1921, Armenia was proclaimed a Soviet Republic. The 
Armenian Soviet Government, with the Russian Soviet Government, was 
a party to the Treaty of Kars (March 1921) which confirmed the Turkish 
possession of the former Government of Kars and of the Surmali District of 
the Government of Erivan. 

Armenia (capital Erivan) which covers an area of 30,948 square kilometres 
(11,945 sq. miles), adopted to Soviet Constitution in November 1920. In 
1926, the population of Armenia numbered 876,557, 85*9 per cent, of whom 
were Armenians, 9*8 per cent. Turko-Tartars, 2*4 per cent. Russians, and 
1*8 per cent, other nationalities. The population of Erivan on October 1, 
1929, was about 75,000. Armenia is essentially an agricultural country ; 
in 1929-30 the aggregate cultivated area of Armenia amounted to about 
1,000,000 acres, including over 44,000 acres under cotton. Irrigation works 
have been constructed to a total length of 350 kilometres (187 miles). 
The principal of these is the Shirak Lenin Canal, 22 kilometres (13 miles) 
long, commenced in 1922 and completed in 1925. During the ten years of 
the existence of Soviet Armenia 6 large canals have been constructed, which 
have given to the peasants 900,000 acres of new arable land. 

In 1923 there were 1,376 industrial enterprises in the towns of Armenia. 
The production of the Armenian State industry in 1929-30 amounted to 49 
million roubles. 

In 1926 a new electric station was erected at Erivan and the con- 
struction of a number of powerful electric stations was started. In 
November 1928 work was started on another powerful electric station in 
Leninakan. There are now 10 new hydro-electric stations in Armenia. 

Apart from schools for general education, with a total of 100,000 pupils, 
there are in Armenia 6 Educational Institutes of a higher type, 48 
Technical Schools, and 9 Workers’ Faculties. 

Books of Reference concerning Armenia- 

1. Offioial Publications. 

Baldwin (Oliver), Six Prisons and Two Revolutions. London, 1925. 

BechoftriO. B.), In Denikin’s Russia and the Caucasus. London, 1921. 

(The above two books contain some account of recent events in the Armenian Republic.) 

Buaoton (Noel and Harold), Travel and Politics in Armenia. London, 1914 

Cambridge Mediae val History, Vol. III. Armenia, by F. Macler (contains an 
historical bibliography). 

Sirtygowski (Josef)* Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa. S Vols Vienna, 1919. 

Gregor (N. Ter), History of Armenia. London, 1897. 

ifaupt (Lehmann), Artnenien Einst und Jetzt Berlin, 1910. 

Lynch (H. F. B.), Armenia: Travels and Studies. London, 1901 (contains a full 
bibliography). 

Morgan (Jacques de), Histolre dii Peuple Arm6nien. Paris, 1919. 

Varandian^ (M.), Le Conflit Armino-G6orgien et la Guerre du Caucase. Paris, 1910, 
(the Georgo Armenian War of 1919). 

WtlUame (W. LI.), Armenia Past and Present. London, 1916. 
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AZERBAIJAN. 

(Azerbaijan Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

The *Mussavet’ (Nationalist) party who dominated the National Council 
or Constituent Assembly of the Tartars, declared the independence of 
Azerbaijan on May 28, 1918, with a capital, first at Ganja (Elizabetopol) 
and later at Baku. A Government of 12 ministers was formed, which 
the British Government recognised as a de facto administration in Februaiy 
1920. On April 28, 1920, the ‘Hummet* or Bolshevik Party overthrew the 
existing Government, and admitted Russian troops to Baku On September 
30, 1920, a military and economic treaty was concluded between Azerbaijan 
and Russia, and in the following year Azerbaijan was declared a Soviet 
Republic. 

Azerbaijan covers an area of 84,679 square kilometres (32,686 sq. miles) 
and has a population (1926) of 2,313,172. Its cajutal is Baku, population 
452,000. Azerbaijan includes the Nakhichevan Socialist Soviet Republic 
and the Nagorni Karabakh Autonomous Region. It has a temperate 
climate throughout the year. Most of the inhabitants are Tuiko-Tatars. 
It also contains a fair number of Armenians, comparatively few Georgians, 
and Russians, most of whom live in the towns, particularly in Baku, and 
employed principally in the oilfields. 77*6 per cent, of the total population 
live in the country districts. 

Azerbaijan is in the main an agiicultural country, the chief products 
being grain, cotton, vine, kitchen and garden produce, and to some extent, 
also tobacco and silk. In the mountain regions the occupation of the 
people is cattle-breeding. The area under cultivation in 1928-29 was 
1,056,600 hectares (as compared to 961,000 hectares in 1913), including 
107,200 hectares under cotton (as compared to 114,800 hectares in 1913). 
In 1929-30 the area under cotton was 160,000 hectares. 

The most important industry is the oil industry, especially in the Baku 
Region. The total output of oil in 1928-29 was 8,802,000 tons, and in 
1927-28, 7,560,000 tons. The number of men employed was (September 1, 
1929), 46,700. All the oilfields have been electrified and are now con- 
nected with the town of Baku and, for the most part, with the new workers' 
settlements which have been constructed more or less on the American type. 
Amongst the other industries in Azerbaijan are copper, salt, textiles, and 
fishing industries. 

In 1929-30 the number of pupils in all Azerbaijan educational institutions 
was 260,000, including 180,200 pupils in 1,479 Elementary Schools ; 10,000 
pupils in 40 Technical Schools ; 6,500 pupils in 5 Educational Institutes of 
a Higher Type. 

Books of Beference concerning Azerbaijan. 

Publication of the Central Asian Society : Toynbee (A.), Islam in Russia since tlie 
Revolation. Vol. 6, 1918 

Claims of the Peace Delegation of the Republic of the Azerbaijan, Paris (1919), with 
map. 

Ziatkhan (Adil Khan), Apergu sur rhistoiro, la litt^raturo et la politique de 1’ Azerbai- 
jan. Baku, 1919. 

La Premiere Republique Musulmane ; TAzerbaiJan. Paris, 1919. 

Henry (J. D.), Baku : An Eventful History. London, 1900. 

Duntterville (Maj.-Oen. L. O.X Adventures of the Donsterforce. London, 1920. 

^ GEORGIA. 

(Georgian Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

The independence of the Georgian Social Democratic Republic was 
declared at Tiflis on May 26, 1918, by the representative body, the National 
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Council, elected by the National Assembly of Georgia on November 22, 1917. 
The Act of Independence of Georgia was confirmed on March 12, 1919, by the 
Constituent Assembly, which had been elected on a basis of universal suffrage. 

The Government, which was controlled by the Menshevik Party, received 
de jure recognition by the Allies on January 27, 1921. In February, 1921, 
however, a Soviet Government was set up. 

Georgia occupies the whole of the western part of Trans- Caucasia and 
covers an area of 68,865 sq kilometres, or 26,381 sq. miles. Its population 
in 1926 was 2,660,963. Georgia embraces the Abkhasian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, the Ajaristan Autonomous Soviet Republic and the Autonomous 
Region of Southern Ossetia. The majority of the population (68 per cent.) 
consists of Georgians. There are also in Georgia a fair number of Armenians, 
Tartars, Russians and a large number of other nationalities. In 1928~29 
there were in Georgia 1,833 elementary schools with 193,700 pupils; 471 
secondary schools with 65,300 pupils ; 109 elementary vocational technical 
schools with 10,300 pupils, and 4 higher educational institutions with 10,100 
pupils. There is a State University, a polytechnic institute, a Trans- 
Caucasian Communist University, an Academy of Art and a Conservatoire. 

Tiflis (population 293,000) is not only the capital of Georgia, it is also 
the capital of Trans- Caucasia. It is one of the oldest towns of Georgia, but 
it is now being to a certain extent rebuilt and modernised. 

Agriculture is important ; much work has been done in the drainage of 
land, and in the construction of irrigation works. The gross production 
of Georgian industry in 1928-29 was 95 million roubles. Georgia is 
very rich in forest lands where fine varieties of timber are grown. The 
most important mining industry of Georgia is the exploitation of the 
manganese deposits, the richest of which lie in the Chiatura region. 
The manganese deposits in Georgia are calculated to amount to 5 to 9 
milliard poods (from 80 to 150 million tons). In the Kut&is country and in 
Abkhasia there are coal deposits estimated at 80 milliard poods (about 
1,300 million tons). The most powerful electric station in Trans- Caucasia is 
in Georgia on the River Kura, th« Zemo-Avchal hydro-electric station of 
86,000 horse power. The second most poweriul station is the Abash Hydro 
Electrical Station ; a number of other stations are either in the course of 
construction or are to be constructed shortly. 

The railway system of Georgia extends to 570 miles. The trunk line 
leading from Batum through Tiflis to Baku on the Caspian Sea has several 
narrow gauge branches on Georgian territory to the coal mines of Tkhibuli, 
to the port of Poti, to the manganese mines of Chiaturi, to the mineral 
springs of Borjom and the health resort Bakuriani, to the towns Signakh 
and Telavi, in Kakhetia, and to the Armenian frontier, across the coal mine 
district of Alverdi. The last branch divides in Armenia, going on the one 
side to Tabriz in Persia, and on the other to Erzerum in Anatolia. All the 
railway lines on the territory of Georgia belong to the State. 

A railway line from Akhal-Senaki along the Black Sea coast, through 
Sukhum to Tuapse, is being constructed. 

Books of Beferenee concorning Georgia. 

BarhuMM (H.), Void ce qu'on a fait do la G4orgie. Paris, 1929.. 

Brossei (M. F.). Histoire de la G^orgie. 6 vols. St. Petersburg, 1849-68. 

QenHzon (P.), lA B^surreotion Q4orgienne. Paris, 1921. 

GharnbashidM (D.), The Oanoasus, its People, History, tm. London, 1918.— Mineral 
Resources of Georgia and Caucasia. London, 1919. 

Kautshy (Karl), Georgia : A Social Democratic Peasant Republic. London, 1921. 

Khakhanaff (M.), Histdre ds Oiorgie. Paris, 1900. 

Kukne (Biitmannel), La Gdorgie Libre. Geneva, 1020. 
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Teherkeiojff (V.), G6orgie. Paris, 1919. 

TseretelU (Irakly), Separation de la Transcancasie et de la Russie et Independance de 
la Qeorgic. Paris, 1919. 

Wardrop (Oliver), The Kingdom of Georgia. London, 1888. 

Woytinsky (W.), La D6mocratie Georgienno. Fans, 1921. 

UKBAINS. 

(Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was proclaimed on December 
27, 1917, that is, soon after the Soviet Revolution of November 7, 1917, 
and was finally established in December 1919. In December 1920, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic concluded a military and economic 
alliance with the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic and the follow- 
ing united People’s Commissariats were formed : — For military and naval 
affairs, the Supreme Economic Council, Foreign Trade, Finance, Labour, 
Transport and Posts and Telegraphs. 

On July 6, 1923, the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic formed, 
together with the other Soviet Socialist Republics in Russia, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. covers an area of 451,731 sq. kilometres (166,368 
sq, miles), i,e. 2*3 per cent, of the whole Soviet Union, and includes the 
Autonomous Moldavian Republic (see below). 

The population on December 17, 1926, was 29,020,304, of whom 5,374,000 
were urban and 23,646,000 rural. 

The principal towns are the capital, Kharkov (population 417,186), Kiev 
(613,789), Odessa (420,888), Dnepropetrovsk (233,801), Stalingrad (148,370), 
and Nikolaev (104,945). In accordance with the Government decision to 
erect fourteen Socialist towns in the Donetz basin, the construction of the 
first town, to be known as *Gorlowka,’ was commenced in April 1930. The 
total cost of construction of these towns will amount to 634 million roubles. 

Religion* — The population of the Ukraine belongs to a variety of 
churches, the chief being the Orthodox Greek Church, and the Catholic 
church. There are also some Protestants, and adherents of other Christian 
Sects, as well as Jews and others. 

Education* — On January 1, 1928, there was a total of 19,427 
elementary and secondary schools with 2,385,990 pupils; 343 kinder- 
garten (18,820 pupils) ; 82 schools for defective children (2,346 pupils) ; 278 
homes for normal children (36,791 pupils). The Republic has 1,600 various 
trade, technical, medical and similar schools and courses with 193,319 pupils. 

Finance* — The Budget of the U.S.S.R. in 1928-29 was 490,000,000 
roubles. 

Agriculture*— Before the war nine-tenths of the grain exported from 
Russia came from the Ukraine. The area under cultivation in 1928-29 was 
24*7 million hectares ; in 1929-30 about 27 million hectares. The area under 
sugar-beet in 1929-30 was 840,000 hectares. 

Out of the whole cultivated area in 1929-30, 3*6 million hectares passed 
to the collective farms and 1 million hectares to the State farms. 

Industry* — Some of the industries of the Ukraine are amongst the 
most important in the whole of the U.S.S.R. The Ukraine accounts for 
80 per cent, of the coal output of the Union, 70 per cent, of the pig iron, 
50 per cent, steel, 60 per cent, of the iron ores, 86 per cent, of sugar, 66 
per cent, to 70 per cent, of agricultural machinery, 95 per cent, of manganese 
ores. The gross production of the principal Government industries in 
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1928-29 was valued at 2,629 million roubles. In 1929 there were about 
3,000 factories and works in the Ukraine, and the number of persons 
employed is more than 600,000. The value of the output of the factories 
and works exceeds 2,500 million roubles per annum, the metal industry 
occupying first place with an output of approximately 650 million roubles. 
Next in importance come the sugar industry and flour milling. There are 
also 13 paper factories in the Ukraine. 

Railways* — The total length of railways of the Ukrainian S.S.R. on 
January 1, 1927, was 13,266 kilometres (7,041 miles), and the navigable 
rivers 2,851 kilometres (1,782 miles). 

Books of Reference. 

1. In Ukrainian. 

Messager d'Mat, 1917, 1918, 1919. 

Dztnheviich (Chef du Bureau ofllclel de statistique), Production du Sol en Ukraine. 
Kiew, 1918. 

Festchenko-Tehopiviki, Lea richesses de TUkrame Klew, 1918 

2. In Other Languages. 

L’ Ukraine Sovietiste. Extraits des documents diplomatiques. Kharkoff, 1922. 

‘Oktiabr&kaya Revolutsia' (A Five Veara’ Review), Kharkotf, 1922. 

Chronologie des pnncipaux 6venements en Ukraine de 1917 A 1919 publi6e par le 
Bureau Ukrainien de Pi esse. Pans, 1919. 

L’ Ukraine, Un aper^u siir son territoire, son peuple, ses conditions cultnrelles 
ethnographiqufs, politi(|ues et ^cononiiques, avec nne carte. Berne, 1919. 

Choulguine (A.), L’Ukraine, la Russie et les Puissances de I’Entente. Berne, 1918.— 
Los Problemes de P Ukraine. Pans, 1910 (An English edition has also been issued.) 

Qei-shonov, (M.) The Land Code of the Ukraine. 1926. 

Kordouba (Dr Myron), Le Territoire et la Population de TUkraine, contribution 
g^ograpbique et statistique. Berne, 1919. 

Maslov (1.), Modern System of Agriculture. 1926. 

Nolde (Baron Boris), L’Ukraine sous le protectorat russe. Lausanne, 1912. 

Rudintzky (Stephen), Ukraine, the Land and its people. New York, 1918. 

Sands (B ), The Ukraine. London, 1914. 

Savtehfnko (T.), L'Ukraine et la quc.stion Ukrainienne. Paris, 1918. 

Shafarenko (I ), The Natural Resources of the Ukraine. London, 1920. 

Sliulgm, (Prof. A), History of Land Relationships in Russia and the Ukraine. 1926. 

Slavchenko. The Organisation of the National Economy of the Ukraine. 6 vols. 
(Ukraine State Publishing Agency.) 1926. 

Stehnitsky P.), L’Ukraine et les Ukrainiens. Berne, 1919. 

Sukhov (A ), The Economic Geography of the Ukraine. (Ukraine State Publishing 
Agency), 1920. 

Tygzkiewicz (Comte Michel). Documents historiques sur 1’ Ukraine et ses relations avec 
la Pologne, la Russie et la Suede (1569-1764). Lausanne, 1919.— La Litterature Ukraini- 
enne. Berne, 1919. 

MOLDAVIA. 

(Moldavian Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

Moldavia was formed as a separate republic on October 12, 1924, from 
an area of 8,288 square km. on the left bank of the Dnestr River The 
population on December 17, 1926, was 572,000. The capital is Balta. 
Agriculture is the principal industry. There are 240 km. of railways and 
about 1,600 km. of roads. 

WHITE RDSSIA. 

(White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on January 1, 
1919. At present, its territory covers 126,790 sq. kilometres (48,940 sq. 
miles), and includes the former provinces of Minsk, Vitepsk, Mogilov, and a 
section of the Grodno provinces as well as the Gomel province. The most 
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important towns of White Russia are Minsk, Vitepsk and Gomel. In 1926, 
the population was 4,983,884, of whom 82*2 per cent, were White Russians, 
3*4 per cent, Russians and Ukrainians, 10*6 per cent. Jews, 2*0 per cent. 
Poles and 1*1 per cent, others. About 16 per cent, of the population live 
in towns. White Russia forms one of the constituent Republics of the 
U.S.S.R. Its constitution is similar to that of the R.S.F.S.R. 

Education.— On January 1, 1928, there were 5,611 elementary and 
secondary schools with 482,130 pupils; 307 institutes for children with 
13,788 inmates ; 127 institutions for vocational technical education, with 
19,072 students. There are also 3 institutions of university rank — the 
White Russian State University, the Communist University, and the 
Agricultural Academy with 4,418 students. 

Finance. — Budget balanced at 50,500,000 roubles in 1926-27, and 
66,000,000 roubles in 1927-28, and is estimated to balance at 84,400,000 
roubles in 1928-29. 

Agriculture* — The area under cultivation (in hectares) in 1928 was 
about 3, 162, 000 in peasant farms, including about 138,000 flax, about 455,500 
potatoes, and under grain 2,399,000. The total number of heads of farm 
stock was 9,030,900 in peasant farms, including 1,091,800 horses, 2,096,200 
cattle, 3,449,600 sheep and goats, and 2,293,300 pigs. The total cultivated 
area of White Russia in 1928-29 was 3,432,700 hectares, including 2,583,200 
hectares under grain, and 166,700 hectares under industrial plants. 

Industry- — The gross production of the State census industry of the White 
Russian Soviet Socialist Republic in 1927-28 was valued at 157,791,000 
roubles ; in 1928-29, 226,475,000. The number of workers employed in the 
State industries in 1927-28, according to the census, was 39,386, and in 

1928- 29, 47,113. Capital investments in the White Russian industries 
amounted to 24*8 million roubles in 1928-29, and 62*6 million roubles in 

1929- 30. Industrial output in these years amounted to 171 and 311 million 
roubles respectively. 


SALVADOR. 

(Republica de El Salvador.) 

Constitution and Government. — In 1839 the Central American 
Federation, which had comprised the States of Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, was dissolved, and Salvador became 
an independent Republic. Its Constitution, proclaimed in 1824 under the 
Federation, and frequently modified down to 1886, vesta the legislative 
power in a single Chamber of 42 Deputies, 3 for each department, elected 
for one year by universal suffrage. 

The President is elected for four years. He has a cabinet of four 
members in charge of the departments of : — Foreign relations. Justice, and 
Instruction ; War and Marine ; Interior, Government and Agriculture ; 
Finance, Charities, and Public Credit. 

President of the Repuhlic . — Sehor Arturo Araujo. Termjof office, from 
March 1, 1931, to March 1, 1935. 

Vice-President , — General Martinez, 

Area and Population. — The area of the Republic is 34,126 square 
kilometres, or 13,176 square miles, divided into 14 departments, each 
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under a governor appointed for 4 years. Estimated population (Jan. 1, 
1929), 1,722,579. Aboriginal and mixed races constitute the bulk of the 
population, Ladinosor Mestizos being returned as numbering 1,307,200, and 
Indians 326,800. The language of the country is Spanish. The capital is 
San Salvador, with (1930) 96,692 inhabitant^. Other towns are Santa Ana, 
population 75,796 ; San Miguel, 38,620 ; Zatatecoluca, 34,466 ; San Vicente, 
34,723 ; Sonsonate, 16,895. 

The number of births in 1929 was 61,091, of which 42 6 per cent, were 
legitimate and 67*4 per cent, were illegitimate ; the number of deaths, 
24,689. 

Religion, Education and Justice.— The dominant religion is 
Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop in San Salvador and a bishop at 
Santa Ana and San Miguel respectively. Education is free and obligatory ; 
in 1929 the State took over control of all schools, public and private. 
There were in that year 931 primary schools, with 1,632 teachers and 55,916 
enrolled pupils. There are 10 travelling teachers for the rural districts. 
Secondary education is given (1929) at the National Institute (275 pupils) 
and at 19 recognised private Lyceums. There are also 8 commercial schools. 
Two normal schools, one for men and one for women, have a total enrolment 
of 119. There is a National University with 409 students in 1929. Expendi- 
ture on public instruction in 1929, 2,728,213 colones. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, one court of 
third instance (in the capital) and several courts of first and second instance, 
besides a number of minor courts. All judges of second and third instance 
are elected by the National Assembly for a term of 2 years, while the judges 
of first instance are appointed by the Supreme Court for a similar period. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for five years (2 colones = 1 dollar 
U.S. ; 9*72 colones = \l. sterling) : — 



1927 

1028 

1929 

1030' 

(Bstiinates) 

1931' 

(Estimates) 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . . . 

Colones 

20,514,491 

21,799,527 

Colones 

25,648,291 

25,367,254 

Colones 

26,147,159 

27,219,238 

Colones 

25,490,000 

25,775,398 

Colones 

24,793.000 

25,189,146 


1 Revenue and expenditure aie repotted for the calendar year, but the budget is for 
the fiscal year ending June 80. 


Of the revenues for 1930-31 (24,793,000 colones), import duties were 
scheduled to furnish 10,680,000 colones; export duties, 3,300,000 colones ; 
liquors, 4,150,000 colones. Of the expenditures (25,189,146 colones), debt 
service is assigned 6,400,000 colones, and war, navy and aviation, 4,011,536 
colones. 

The total outstanding debt on December 31, 1929, was 43,194,000 colones, 
of which 90 per cent, was external debt, and 10 per cent, internal debt. 

DefenC6.—The army is organised in 3 divisions of 12 infantry, 1 cavalry 
and 3 artillery regiments. In case of war, military service is compulsory 
from 18 to 60 years of age. The permanent armed force for 1929 was 8,000 
men. 

ProdUCticdl.-' Salvador is predominantly agricultural. Eighty per 
cent, of its total area is under cultivation, probably the highest percentage 
in the world. But it is a one-crop country, coffee alone funiishing, in 
value, 98 per cent, of its exports in 1929. Total area devoted to coff ee in 1929-80 
was 203,614 acres, with some 118,800,000 trees; output is estimated at 
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1,320,000 quintals or 880,000 bags, of which 762,511 bags were exported. 
The output varies considerably from year to year. Germany is the principal 
buyer. Other agricultural products are maize (260,000 tons), cacao, balsam 
(41,000 kilos exported in 1929), tobacco, indigo, henequ4n (999,164 kilos 
exported in 1929), and sugar (exports, 1929, 6,719 tons). A little rubber is 
exported. In the national foreks are found dye woods and such hard woods 
as mahogany, cedar, and walnut. Balsam trees also abound. The mineral 
wealth of the Republic includes gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, zinc, sulphur 
and mercury, but mining operations languish. 

Commerce. — The imports (subject to duty) and the exports have been 
as follows in five years (9*72 colones = 11 .) : — 


- 

1925 

1026 

1927 

1928 

1920 

Imports . . . . 1 

Exports . . • • 

Colones 
38,757,738 j 
33,768,904 

Colones 

1 51,615,598 
' 49,272,232 

Colones 

29,728,767 

28,804.837 

Colones 
88,339,929 > 
48,927,719 j 

Colones 
23,140,600 1 
86,741,352 


^ Includes parcels post. 


The trade is chiefly with the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France. Import figures include usually about 2,000,000 colones in coined 
gold from the United States. The chief imports are cottons, hardware, 
flour, drugs and chemical products. The chief exports are coffee, henequ4n, 
and balsam ; the sugar surplus is exported but it is small. 

Total trade between Salvador and the U.K. (Board of Trade Returns) for 
6 years ; — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Salvador to U. K. , 
Exports to Salvador from U. K. , 

£ 

40,279 

615,026 

£ 

47,174 

876,819 

£ 

28,166 

502,282 

£ 

81,802 

480,294 

£ 

12,258 

340,573 


Shipping and Gommnnications. — In 1928, 694 vessels with a 
tonnage of 1,613,260 entered and cleared from the ports of the Republic. 
Cutuco is the principal port, handling 67 per cent, of imports and 31 per 
cent, of the exports. 

A British-owned railway connects the port of Acajutla with Santa Ana 
and La Ceiba ; with this system San Salvador, the capital, is connected — a 
distance of 66 miles. Another line (the American-owned International 
Railways of Central America) runs from the eastern to the western boundary 
of Salvador, and extends into Guatemala to Guatemala City and Puerto 
Barrios on the north coast. The line from Mega to the capital with its 
extension has a total length of 166 miles. Another short railway connects 
the capital with Santa Tecla. Total length of railway open (1927), 330 
miles, all of narrow gauge. There are 1,476 miles of national road in the 
Republic, including a fine highway completed in 1926 between San Salvador 
and La Libertad and one from Santa Ana to the Guatemalan frontier. Of 
these, 363 miles are suitable for motors. In 1928 an airplane service was 
established between San Salvador, Guatemala City and other Central 
American points. 

In 1928, there were 202 post offices, which handled nea'rly 10 million 
pieces of mail matter, and 266 telegraph offices, 276 telephone-exchanges and 
8,701 instruments. A radio transmitting and receiving station at San 
Salvador maintains communications with Latin America. The All- America 
Cables maintain a station at San Salvador. 
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Uoney, Weights and Heastires. 

Money. 

There are 3 banks of issue, the Banco Salvadoreho (paid-up capital, 
4,000,000 colones), Banco Occidental (paid-up capital, 6,000,000 colones), 
and Banco Agricola Commercial (paid-up capitel, 1,560,000 colones), making 
a total of 11,560,000 colones. On December 31, 1929, they had notes in 
circulation to the value of 14,509,601 colones, with a gold cover amounting to 
<),567,382 colones. Under the law of 1900, their note circulation was limited 
to twice their capital, or a total of 23,120,000 colones. But on July 30, 1928, 
the limit was increased to 25,631,000 colones and the metallic backing 
was changed to one of 40 per cent, gold and 60 per cent, in commercial 
paper approved by the Government. 

According to the law of July 16, 1920, the monetary unit of Salvador 
is the colony a coin containing 836 milligrams of gold *900 fine, and equal 
in value to 50 cents, (United States currency). The colon, which represents 
100 centavos, is issued in denominations of 6, 10, 20, and 40 colones. 
Auxiliary silver coins are minted in small denominations up to 12J, 20, 50, 
and 100 centavos each ; the popular 12J centavo piece is known as the 
“real” ; nickel coins in denominations of 1, 3, 5, and 10 centavos each 
are also issued. The coinage of silver is limited to 10 per cent of the total 
fiduciary circulation, and that of nickel to 5 per cent. 

National gold coins and gold coins of the United States of all denomina- 
tions are unlimited legal tender, the United States coins having a fixed value 
of 2 colones to the dollar. Other foreign money is not legal tender. 
National and United States silver coins are legal tender up to 10 per cent, 
of each payment, and national nickel coins in amounts up to 2 per cent, of 
each payment. 

Weights and Measures. 

On January 1, 1886, the metric system of weights and measures was made 
obligatory. But other units are still commonly in use, of which the principal 
are as follows : — 

Libra . . = 1 *043 lb. av. I Arroba . . = 25 *35 lb. av. 

Quintal . = 104*3 lb. av. j Fanega . . = 1 *5745 bushel. 

Diplomatic Kepresentatives. 

1. Of Salvador in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Dr. Antonio Reyes- 
Guerra. 

There are consular agents at London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, 
Newport, Brighton, Birmingham, and Aberdeen. 

2. Of Great Britain in Salvador. 

Minister PlenipoUntiary. — Herbert A. Grant Watson (appointed February 
8, 1928). Resident in Guatemala. 

Consul . — D. J. Rodgers. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Salvador. 

Annuario Estadistico. First year. 1911. San Salvador. Annual. 

The publications Issued by the various Departments of Government. San Salvador. 

Constitucion politics de la Kepdblica del Salvador decretada por el Gongreso Naciona 
Oonstituyente el fS de Agosto de 1886. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Salvador. No. 58 of the Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washing- 
ton, 1892 

The Republic of El Salvador. (Issued by the Bureau of Statistics). Salvador, 1924. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual Report of Council. London. 
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Avgudlo (M.), El Salvador: Tourists’ Guide, (Authorized by Act of Congress) San 
Salvador, 1928. 

Oavidia (P.), Historia modems de El Salvador. San Salvador, 1917. 

Gunman (D.), Apuntamientos sobre la topografia fisica de la rep. del Salvador. San 
Salvador, 1888. 

Leiva (J.), The Republic of El Salvador. Liveiyool, 1913. 

Martin (P. P.), Salvador of the 20th Century. London, 1912. 

Quindnen (Dr. Lncio), La cueatidn economica. San Salvador, 1919. 

Reyes (Rafael) , Nociones de histdria del Salvador. San Salvador, 1886. 

8quter(B. Q.), The States of Central America. London, 1868. 


SAN MARINO. 

The independent Republic of San Marino, which claims to be the oldest 
State in Europe, is embraced in the area of Italy. A new treaty of friend- 
ship with the Kingdom of Italy was concluded June 28, 1907, revised in 
1908 and in 1914. The Republic has extradition treaties with England, 
Belgium, Holland, and TTnited States. The legislative power of the Republic 
is vested in the Grand Council of 60 members elected by popular vote, a third 
of whom are renewable every three years, and two of whom are appointed 
every six months to act as Regents (Capitani reggenti). The regents 
exercise executive power, assisted by various nominated congresses, viz., 
Oongresso Economico di State, Congresso dei Legali, Congresso degli Studio 
Congresso militare. The administration of justice is under magistrates, 
who are Italian citizens. There are several elementary schools and one 
high school, the diplomas of which are recognized by Italian universities. 

The frontier line is 24 miles in length, area is 38 square miles, and 
population (December 1928) 13,013. 

The revenue and expenditure for 1928-29 balanced at 4,053,072 lire, 
and the Financial Estimates for 1929-30 at 8,592,180 lire. There is no 
public debt. The militia consists of all able-bodied citizens between the 
ages of 16 and 55, with the exception of teachers and students. The chief 
exports are wine, cattle, and the building stone quarried on Mount Titano. 
Italian currency is in general use, but the Republic issues separate postage 
stamps. An electric railway from Rimini to the city of San Marino is under 
construction, and is expected to be completed by 1931. 

Consul-General of San Marino in London. — Commendatore Melvill Allan 
Jamieson, F.R.G.S., 42 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

Consul-General of Great Britain in San Marino. — D. F. S. Filliter, 
(Resides at Leghorn). 

Books of Beference concerning San Marino. 

Beni (J Th.), A Freak of Freedom. London, 1879. 

Boyer de Sainte Suzanne (R de). La Republique de Saint-Marm. Paris. 1883. 

Bruc (0. de), Saint Mann : Ses Institutions, son Hihtoire. Pans, 1876. 

Delfieo (Melchiorre), Meraoriestoriche della Repubblica di San Marino. 8rd ed. S vols. 
Florence 1843-44 

Fattori (M.), Ricordi Storici della Repubblica di San Marino. Quinta edizione 
RIvoduta ed accresciuta di note ed aggiunte, Foligno, 1911. 

Gianntni(T!. E.), La VeriU sulla costitnzione e sulla Legislazione attuale della Repub- 
blica di San Marino. < Naples, 1899. 

Franciosi (P ), Ganbaldi e la Repubblica di San Manno. Bologna. 1891 

Johnson (V. W.), Two Quaint Republics, Andorra and San Marino. Boston, 1913. 

Montalbo (Count de), Dizionano bibliografico iconografico della Repubblica di Sau 
Marino. Pans, 1898. 

PadigUone (0.), Dizionario bibliogra6co e storico della Repubblica di San Marino. 
Naples, 1872. 

Rieei{C.), La Repubblica di San Marino. [Vol. V. of Italia Artistioa.] Milano, 1904. 

Tucker (W. W.), The Republic of San Marino. Boston, 1888. 

Valdausa (Marchese De Liveri Di), Llbro D Oro della Repubblica di San Marino. 
Foligno, 1914. 
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SIAM. 

(Sayam, or Muanq-ThaI.) 

Reigning King. 

PrajadMpok, born November 8, 1893, succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother, Rama VI., on November 26, 1925, being the seventh 
monarch of the present reigning dynasty. 

Oovernment. 

The Constitution of Siam is an absolute monarchy. In theory the 
King is the supreme power of the land. He appoints the Ministers of State 
and all high dignitaries who hold office at his pleasure. There is no party 
Government or parliament. The King is his own Prime Minister. In 
practice he consults the Supreme Council and the Cabinet. 

The Supreme Council is an advisory body created by the present King at 
the beginning of his reign, and consists of persons of wide experience and 
high character who possess the confidence of the country. It is presided 
over by the King and meets once a week. Questions of general policy as 
well as matters which affect the King personally and the Royal Family are 
considered in the Council. The present members of the Supreme Council 
are H.R.H. the Prince of Nagara Svarga, H.R.H. Prince Narisra, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Chandaburi H.R.H. Prince Damrong, and H.R.H. Prince of 
Lopburi. 

The Cabinet consists of the heads of the various departments of State. 
It is presided over by the King and also meets once a week. Questions of 
policy and legislation are considered in the Cabinet, the meetings of which are 
also attended by the members of the Supreme Council. The present members 
of the Cabinet are 

Minister of the Interior. — H.R.H. the Prince of Nagara Svarga, 

Minister of Commerce and Communications. — H.R.H, the Prince of 
Kampaen gbejra. 

Minister of the Marine, — H.R.H. the Prince of Sinha. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — H.H. Prince Devawongs. 

Minister of Public Instruction, — H.H. Prince Dhani, 

Minister of War. — H.H. Prince Bavaradej. 

Minister of Lands and AgHcuUure. — H.E. Chao Phya Baladeb, 

Minister of the Royal Household — H.E. Chao Phya Varabongs. 

Minister of Justice. — H.E. Phya Chinda Bhiromya, 

Minister of Finance . Phya Komarakul Montri. 

In September, 1927, the old Privy Council Act of 1874 was repealed and a 
new Privy Council created. The purpose of the Privy Council is to give the 
King the benefit of the opinion and advice on matters of State of a consider- 
able number of citizens of ability and experience. 

All Privy Councillors are appointed by the King and hold office to the 
end of the reign and for a period of six months thereafter. 

The advisory duties of the Privy Council are exercised through a special 
Committee of forty members appointed by the King, This Committee 
discusses and advises on all roattei's which the King^ submits to it for 
consideration. Any five members of the Committee may, through the 
President of the Committee, call the King’s attention to any matter affect- 
ing the welfare of the country and request Royal permission for the matter 
to be discussed by the Committee. 
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Each member of the Committee has one vote, and all questions are 
decided by a majority vote. 

The Committee or any sub-Committee appointed by the Committee has 
the power to summon heads of Government Departments as well as other 
persons to appear and give explanations and opinions. 

The Siamese dominions are divided, as from April 1, 1926, into 14 circles 
(Monthons), of which 13 have each a Lord- Lieu tenant, deriving authority 
direct from the King, and having under him subordinate governors over the 
various parts of his circle. The circle of Bangkok (which includes the 
capital) is under the control of a Lord Prefect, The 14 circles are sub- 
divided into 79 provinces (Changwats), 413 districts (Ampurs), and 6,109 
communes (Tambons). 


Area and Population. 

Siam is called by its inhabitants Thai, which means ^free,' or Muang- 
Thai, *the land of the free.* The word Siam is probably identical with 
Shan, applied in Burma to the Lao race, as well as to the Shan proper 
and the Siamese. 

The limits of the Kingdom of Siam have varied much at different periods 
of its history. The boundary between Burma and N. W. Siam was delimited 
in 1891. By the Anglo-French Convention of April, 1904, the agreement 
of 1896 was confirmed, and its provisions more clearly defined, the terri- 
tories to the west of the Menam and the Gulf of Siam being recognised as 
in the British sphere, and those to the east in the French. In 1904, the 
Luang Prabang territory to the west of the Mekong was acknowledged by 
Siam to belong to France, and the provinces of Maluprey and Barsak (west 
of the Mekong) were also transferrea to French rule, so that an area of about 
7,800 square miles passed from Siamese possession. On March 23, 1907, 
a new boundary in this region was accepted by Siam whereby the provinces 
of Battambong, (Siamese, Pratabong) Siem Rap, and Sisophon were ceded to 
France, while the strip of coast to the south with the port of Krat returned 
to Siam. At the same time a rectification of the boundary was made in the 
Luang Prabang region, whereby a tract of the Laos country was restored 
to Siam. By these arrangements the territory of Cambodia was increased by 
about 7,000 square miles. The treaty also provided for the future jurisdiction 
of the Siamese courts over all French Asiatic subjects and proteges in Siam, 
under certain conditions. 

A treaty for a modification of British extra-territorial rights in Siam and 
for the cession of the Siamese tributary States of Kelantan, Trengannu and 
Kedah to Great Britain was signed at Bangkok on March 10, 1909. All the 
old commercial treaties which granted extraterritorial rights and imposed 
limitations upon customs tariffs have been revised. Siam now possesses full 
jurisdictional and fiscal autonomy, subject to certain temporary limitations. 
The list of these new treaties and the date of the ratifications are as follows : 
United States of America, September 1, 1921 ; Japan, December 29, 1924 ; 
France, January 12, 1926; Denmark, March 28, 1926; Great Britain, 
March 30, 1926 ; Spain, July 28, 1926 ; The Netherlands, August 24, 1926 ; 
Portugal, August 30, 1926 ; vSweden, October 26, 1926 ; Norway, February 
9, 1927 ; Italy, March 18, 1927 ; Belgium-Luxemburg, March 25, 1927. A 
treaty of friendships and commerce between Germany and Siam was ratified 
on October 24, 1928. All the rights and obligations under this treaty are 
reciprocal and are on terms of equality. 

The area of Siam is 200,149 square miles, about 46,000 being in the 
Malay Peninsula. The first detailed census in Siam was taken in 1906, 
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but included only 12 of the circles or Monthons. The first census of the 
whole country was taken in 1909. 

The census figures for 1929-30 gave a population of 11,506,207 (as 
compared with 9,207,366 at the census of 1919-20), of whom 5,795,065 
were males, and 5,711,142 females. Of the former, 2,909,750 were under 
21 years of age. The following table gives the details for each circle:— 


Circle. 

Area of 
Circle in 
Sq. miles. 

Population. 

Population 

per 

Sq. mile 

Krungdeb 



1,179 

921,617 

781 

Avudhya 



5,909 

839,775 

140 

Chandabun 



4,761 

169,626 

86 

Nagor Chaisri 



3,172 

474,542 

150 

Nagor RajasiiDa ... 



36,275 

2,822 710 

78 

Nagor Savarga .. 



16,678 

512,971 

81 

Nagor Sndharmaraj 


... 

15,669 

909,175 

58 

Patani 



5,498 

335,148 

61 

Prachinburi 

• •• 


9,441 

508,339 

54 

Bisnulok 



16,911 

676,951 

86 

Bayab 



36,248 

1,649,890 

42 

Bhnket 



7,644 

242,041 

82 

Rajaburi 



14,533 

679,867 

40 

Udom 



27,169 

1,064,565 

39 

Total .. 


... 

200,149 

11,506,207 

i 63 


The population of Siam, according to the census for 1929-30, was made 
up as follows : Siamese, 10,493,304 ; Chinese, 445,274 ; Indians and Malays, 
379,618 : Cambodians, 60,668 ; Annamites, 5,321 ; Shans, 27,506 ; Burmese, 
4,880; Europeans and Americans, 1,920; Japanese, 295; others, 87,422. 

In 1929-30 the deck passengers arriving in Bangkok by sea numbered 
73,651, mostly from China ; those departing numbered 54,661. 

Religion and Education. 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism. On March 31, 1929, there were 
16,466 Buddhist temples, and 132,970 priests. 

The Minister of Public Instruction is responsible for education throughout 
the country, with the exception of certain Departmental Schools, such as the 
Militaiy, Naval, and Law Colleges, the Police School, and the Posts and 
Telegraphs School, and of certain schools under direct Royal Patronage. 

Elementary education is compulsory, except in the capital, and in the 
majority of schools, free. 

On March 31, 1929, Government schools numbered 487, with 86,449 
pupils and 1,841 teachers. Of these 264 were primary and 203 secondary 
schools, while 30, with 1,687 pupils, were special establishments, principally 
for the training of teachers. Local schools, run by the local authority, but 
under departmental inspection, numbered in 1928-29 5,002 (4,999 primary, 
8 secondary). There were also a number of private schools, which included 
schools connected with American, French, and English Missions. 140 
government schools,* 4,379 local schools, and 78 private schools are situated in 
Temples. 

The Ohulalankarana University, inaugurated at Bangkok in 1917, is 
composed of three Faculties (Medicine, Arts and Science, and Engineering). 

In 1928-29 the Education Department spent 133,2417. on education. 
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Finance. 


Revenue and Expenditure for four years (£1 •• 11 ticals) : — 


Year, j 

Revenue. 

Expenditure, j 

Year. 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1 

£ 

10,676,592 

9,723,917" 

£ 

10,671,903 
9,720,902 : 

1920-30 1 
1930-31 » , 

£ 

9,767,359 

9,690,285 

£ 

9.660,681 

9,684.939 


1 Budget estimates £ — 11 ticals. 

* Out of this total £158,022 was applied to the writing off of certain expenditure which 
was incurred in France during and in the years immediately succeeding the war, and 
which had been debited to a suspense account and £800,000 for the redemption of debt. 


The principal sources of revenue were a.s follows * — 


- 

1929-30 

1930-31 

- 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Land Revenue • 
Capitation Tax . 
Opium 

Customs 

£ 

1,076,382 

889,545 

1,590,909 

1,899,118 

£ 

1,072,563 

904,545 

1,490,909 

1,896,618 

Excise. 

Railways 

Mines and Forests 
Telegraphs and 
Telephones 

£ 

1,047,636 

1,018,909 

619,409 

138,636 

£ 

1,089,259 

1,009,090 

643,409 

143,181 


On March 31, 1930, the National Debt amounted to 11, 384, 67U. 
(11,639,640?. on March 31, 1929), made up as follows; — 

£615,020 of the £1,000,000 stg. 4J% loan 1905. 

£2,011,420 „ £3,000,000 stg. 4J% loan 1907. 

£3,804,781 „ £4,630,000 “FM.S.” 4% loan 1909 

£1,953,600 „ £2,000,0C0 stg. 7% loan 1922 

£3,000,000 „ £3,000,000 stg. 6% loan 1924. 

Up to March 31, 1929, the amount spent on woiks of development wasi 
construction of railways, £13,876,388 ; irrigation, £2,512,706 ; Bangkok 
waterworks, £473,222, 

Defence. 

Under the Military Service Act of 1917 every able-bodied man is liable 
to serve two years with the colours ; seven years in the first reserve, with 
a maximum service of two months per annum ; ten years in the second 
reserve, with a maximum service of 30 days per annum ; six years in the 
third reserve. 

The army is organized in 2 Army Corps, each of 2 divisions, 1 cavalry 
regiment and 1 regiment of engineers. Each division consists of 2 regiments 
of infantry (3 battalions each), 1 regiment of artillery (2 groups), and 1 
Medical Unit. 

Aviation schools were started in 1914, and a Flying Corps has been 
formed. It is chiefly employed in the development of civil aviation. Ten 
military tanks have recently been added to the military forces. 

Siam maintains a small naval force, which consists of six gunboats, three 
destroyers, four torpedo-boats, the Royal yacht Maha Chakriy and various 
small craft ; the ex- British sloop Havant^ renamed Chow Phryyay serves as 
a sea-going training ship. There are 4,800 officers and men on the active 
list, besides a reserve of 20,000. 

At the mouth of the Menam River are the Paknam forts. The bar 



Expenditure on Defence for 1930-31 is estimated at 12,626,000 ticals for 
the army ; 4,546,000 ticals ior the navy ; 4,000,000 ticals for the air servicesj 
total, 2U71,000 tioals. 
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Production and Industry. 

The cost of labour is probably higher than in any other Oriental country. 
Chinese coolies do the chief part of both skilled and unskilled labour, and m 
the south, especially in the mills and in mining, while in the north forest 
work is confined almost entirely to Laos, Burmese Karens, and Khamus. 

In the year 1913, the Government obtained the loan of the services of 
one of the leading irrigation experts from the Government of India, who 
prepared a comprehensive scheme for the irrigation of the Central Plain of 
Siam, this being the area where rice is produced principally for export. In 
1916 Government staited work on that portion of the scheme known as the 
South Prasak Canal Project. The woiks were completed in 1922. 

A conservation and drainage scheme which is complementary to the 
Prasak South Canal Project, known as the Jiengrak and Bank Hia Drainage 
Project, is now under construction and will be completed 1930-31. This 
project and another which aims at bringing the Nakorn Nayok River under 
control, in combination with the Prasak South Canal Project, will protect 
practicallj’ the whole of the Central Plain from Ayuthia to the Sea, lying on 
the east bank of the Menam Chao Phya, an area comprising approximately 
450,000 hectares. 

Work on the scheme which lies to the west of the Menam Chao Phya, the 
Suphan River Inundation Scheme has also been started. The scheme is 
being completed by sections, and in the year 1927 irrigation was commenced 
from the 3rd or lowest regulator. In that year and the two following years, 
1928 and 1929, water supply conditions were distinctly poor, and the irriga- 
tion works were the means of maturing large areas of rice crops which 
without their aid would have failed. The Suphan Scheme, however, will 
not give the desired results until the head reach of the river at its off-take 
from tlie Menam Chao Phya has been remodelled, and regulated, and works 
in this connection are being pushed on as speedily as possible. 

Schemes are also in hand for the improvement of irrigation facilities in 
the Northern Province of the Kingdom, Monthon Payab. 

The chief produce of the country is rice, which forms the national food 
and the staple article of export. The figures of the rice crop for the last three 
years are as follows; 1927-28, area, 7,319,376 acres, yield, 4,627,872 tons ; 

1928- 29, area, 7,123,828 acres, yield, 3,861,354 tons; 1929-30, area, 
7,689,670 acres, yield, 3,844,081 tons. In Bangkok and district there are 
some 80 rice mills. 

The live-stock on March 31, 1930, consisted of 9,462 elephants, 293,299 
horses and ponies, 4,583,717 bullocks, and 4,568,786 buffaloes. 

Much of Upper Siam is dense forest, and the cutting of teak is an important 
industry, almost entirely in British hands. Siam teak wood is mainly 
produced in the north of Siam, the dry logs being floated by river to 
Bangkok during the rainy months of the year. In 1929-30 the exports 
of teak amounted to 74,367 cubic tons, valued at 1,019,888^. The forests are 
under the control of a Siamese conservator, aided by some British officers. 
Planting of rubber trees is proceeding in the Malay Peninsula, exports of 
rubber for the year 1929-80 being 6,027,159 kilogrammes valued at 268, 771Z. 

The mineral resources of Siam are extensive and varied, including tin, 
tungsten, coal and iron, zinc, manganese, antimony, lead, copper and silver. 
Tin mining is carried on in all the Southern or Peninsula circles of the 
Siamese portion of the Malay Peninsula and in the Rajaburi circle. The 
total output of metallic tin in 1926-26 was 182,078 piculs ; in 1926-27, 
128.276 piculs ; in 1927-28, 131,323 piculs ; in 1928-29, 143,166 piculs ; in 

1929- 30, 256,887 piculs. 
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Commerce. 

The foreign trade of the Kingdom for the past four years is as follows : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1926- 27 . 

1927- 28 . 

£ 

17,865,493 I 
18,280,059 

£ 

21,751,453 

25,115,397 

1928-29 . 

19*29-80 . 

£ 

17,253,082 

18,792,098 

£ 

22,952,253 

19,979,354 


The distribution of trade by principal countries was as follows : — 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

1928-29 

1929-80 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Belgium . ... 

£, 

267,060 

£. 

349,916 

£ 

117,781 

£ 

132,774 

China 

1,143,646 

1,216,616 

488,740 

258,663 

France 

307,384 

304,940 

10,572 

28,733 

Germany . 

892,449 

1,060,077 

276,424 

231,476 

Hong Kong 

2,581,165 

2,805,128 

5,633,160 

3,349,007 

India, British . 

1,283,829 

1,060,229 

279,268 

107,585 

India, Netherlands 

l,f;00,223 

1,602,158 

869,984 

952,692 

Italy 

242,817 

249,599 

84,587 

63,161 

Japan 

490,247 

1,613,644 

550,616 

1,447,986 

Netherlands .... 

420,315 

462,940 

127,709 

153,344 

Singapore, Penang, British! 

Malay States . . / 

United Kingdom 

3,570,297 

8,179,863 

11,968,153 

11,058,223 

3,038,827 

3,097,867 

268,235 

298,846 

United States of America 

610,370 

751,388 

83,637 

86,463 

West Indies (other than British) 

77 

28 

1,111,192 

989,886 

Burma 

— 

165,715 

— 

2,408 

4,714 

Australia 

— 

1 185,293 1 



The principal imports in 1929-80 were: cotton goods, 2,601, 033^. ; 
gunny bags, 641, 679^. ; food-stuffs, 2,936,865?. ; metal manufactures, 
1,352,134?. ; tobacco, cigarettes, etc., 782,146?. ; kerosene oil, 657,162?. ; 
machinery, 1,211,842?. ; treasure, 750, 656^ The principal exports were : 
rice, 12,644,308?., tin, 2,058,025?., and teak, 1,018,979?. 

There is a considerable trade on the northern frontiers with the British 
Shan States and Yunnan, carried on by hawkers. 

Total trade between Siam and United Kingdom for 6 years (Board of 
Trade Returns) : — 


- 

j 1926 

1 1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports h'om Siam into U. Kingdom . 
Exports to Siam from U. Kingdom . 

1 252,112 , 

1 1,941,698 1 

! i 

£ 

322,832 

2,036,471 

£ ! £ 
894,7271 260,916 

2,038,968' 2,365,340 

£ 

200,857 

2,050,814 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1929-30, 1,013 vessels of 1,145,922 tons entered and 1,003 of 1,136,889 
tons cleared the port of Bangkok. Of those entering 249 of 334,517 tons 
and of those clearing 245 of 830,468 tons were British. 

In 1930 there were 2,862 kilometres (1,774 miles) of State Railways open 
to traffic and 111 miles were under construction. The Northern Line runs 
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from Ban Paji to Chiengmai (414 miles), the extreme northern terminus. 
The Southern Line (743 miles) runs from Bangkok down the Peninsula to 
the frontier station of Padang Besar, where it connects with the Federated 
Malay States Railway from Penang, and to Singapore. Another line branch- 
ing off from Haad Yai runs along the East Coast of the Peninsula to Sungei 
Golok, where it connects with the Federated Malay States Line. There are 
branches to Singora, Nakorn, Sritamaraj and Kantang. The North-Eastern 
Line (164 miles) is being extended from Korat to Khonkaen, the first section, 
from Korat to Nohn Wat (29 km. ) being already open to trafiic. The Korat- 
Ubol line has now been completed and opened to traffic to Warindra, the 
station for Ubol. The line to Khon Kaen is expected to be ready before 1938. 
The extension from Krabinburi, the present terminus of the Eastern Line, to 
Aranya Pradesa on the Cambodian frontier was completed in 1927. Since 
January 1922, a through express serrice between Bangkok and Penang has 
been introduced, the distance being traversed in 31 J hours. A similar service 
between Bangkok and Chiengmai on the Northern Line was inaugurated in 
November, 1922, the journey being accomplished in 26 hours. The Northern 
and Southern Railway systems are linked together by means of a railway 
bridge over the Menam Chao Phya (opened January 1, 1927), and both 
systems terminate in the central railway station of Hua Lampong. All State 
Railways are under one management. Gross earnings of the State Railways 
in 1928-29 were 20,465,102 baht; working expenses, 8,063,670 baht; and 
net profit, 12,401,532 baht. The number of passengers carried (1928-29) was 
6,462,567, and total goods carried 1,402,054 tons. 

According to the report of Department of Ways for the year 1926-27, 
the length of state highways was 1,272 miles, of which 602 miles were 
under maintenance, 213 miles under improvement, and 467 miles under 
construction. 

Private lines of an aggregate length of 66 miles include those (worked 
by companies) from Bangkok to Paknam at the mouth of the Menam, 
and from Bangkok to Tachin and Meklong on the coast to the west of 
the Menam, also fiom Thonburi to Bang Bua Thong, together with a tram- 
way connecting the Northern Line (Northern branch) with Phrabat. 

In 1929-30 there were 832 post offices of which 396 were licensed or 
contract post offices, and 318 railway station offices. The inland mail matter 
received and dispatched (1928-29) consisted of 4,205,285 letters, 1,381,549 
post cards, 2,682,017 pieces of printed matter, and 921,647 pieces of other 
postal matter. For foreign countries the returns of mails dispatched were 
946, 807 letters, 86,848 postcards, 361,484 printed matter, 109,564 other postal 
matter. Foreign letters received 1,648,981, post cards 96,629, printed 
matter 1,856,394, other postal matter 234,118. 

There were (1929-80) 681 telegraph offices. Number of inland telegrams 
(1928-29) 251,776, of foreign telegrams, 116,312 dispatched and 167,063 
received. Length of line, 4,905 miles; length of wire, 8,251 miles. 

In 1929-30 there were 18 telephone exchanges and 8,162 subscribers. 
Number of calls were 13,880,220. 

Three wireless stations on the Telefunken system have been erected, one 
at Bangkok, one at Singora, and one at Koh-Khan. The two former are 
under the control of the Siamese naval authorities, the third under that of 
the Post and Telegraph Department. 

A new high-poVered station, also on the Telefunken system, has been 
erected at Bangkok, and was opened on Jan. 15, 1929. 

Direct wireless communication on a commercial basis was established 
with Germany, England, France, Java, Philippine Islands and Hong Kong. 
The growth of the radio traffic since its transfer to the Ministry of Commerce 
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and Communications was as follows : 64,641 words handled in 1928, 924,562 
in 1929, and 1.495,639 in 1980. 

Additional radio facilities for direct traffic with Europe, now being in- 
stalled, consist of a beam transmitting station in Bangkok with a receiving 
station in Laksi. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

In Bangkok there are branches of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, the Banque de I’lndo-Chine, 
the Mercantile Hank of India, and the Bank of Canton. A number of Chinese 
Banks have established branches here during recent years. There is also a 
branch of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China at Bhuket. A 
Siamese bank, with a British manager, was established under Boyal Charter 
in 1906, with the name of the Siam Commercial Bank, Limited. 

On April 1, 1 913, the Siamese Treasury Savings Bank was opened with 529 
depositors. By March 31, 1929, the number was 17,014, with a total deposit 
of 236,6311. 

Under the Currency Act of May, 1928, the unit of currency is the boiM^ 
divided into one hundred satang. The baht is a silver coin like the tical (a 
word of foreign origin) which it replaces, and is equivalent to 0 ‘66567 
grammes of fine gold, corresponding to a rate of 1 1 bahis for IZ. sterling. Other 
silver coins are 50 satavg and 25 satang pieces. The 10 and 5 satang 
pieces are nickel, and the 1 saiang piece, bronze. Notes and baht coins 
are legal tender without limit as to amount ; 5 and 25 satang pieces legal 
tender up to 5 baht, and nickel and bronze coins legal tender up to 1 baht. 

The Government in 1902 began to issne currency notes (5, 10, 20, 100 
and 1,000 ticals, and since October, 1918, 1 tical notes). On March 31, 
1930, there were 11,833,488Z. worth of currency notes in circulation ; against 
these there was a reserve of 13,737,266Z., one third in silver coin and bullion, 
and the remainder in short term securities or cash, in London and New York. 

In 1924 a law was passed for the introduction of the metric system as 
optional in 1925, to become compulsory in 1930. The metric system has 
already been adopted in many of the Government departments and on 
State Kailways. The customary measures of weight are • — 1 Tical = 
15 grams or approximately *63 oz. ; 4 Ticals = 1 Tamlunq (60 grams 
or 2*1 oz.) ; 20 Tamlunqs — 1 Chang (1*2 kilograms or 2 lb. 10 *3 oz.) ; 
1 Picul or SSI 60*48 kilograms = 133 J lb. =*= 100 Catties of IJ lb., 
which is the catty usually used in commerce. 

The unit of length is the Wah. The measures of length are : — 1 Niew=. 
'83 inches ; 12 N%u = 1 Keub (10 inches) ; 2 Ke%(,p — 1 Sawk (20 inches) ; 
4 Sawk =1 Wah (80 inches) : 20 Wah =: 1 Sen (133 feet) ; 400 Sen = 1 
Vote (10 miles, roughly). For square m^ure the unit is the Pai = *89 acres, 
and for capacity the kanahn =• litre. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bopresentatives. 

1. Of Siam in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — H.S.H. Prince 
Damras Damrong Devakula (appointed 1930). 

First Secretary . — Phra Bahiddhanukor. 

Third Secretaries , — H.S.H. Prince Tongtor Dongthaem, Luang Sundra 
Nuraksh and Luang Prakong Vijasman. 

Luang Chamnong Dithakar, Luang Ladkavad, and Nai 
Subhavar Varasiri. 

ConsuUQeneral. — R. D. Craig, 
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2. Of Great Britain in Siam. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Cecil Francis 
Joseph Dormer, M.V.O. (appointed October 17, 1929). 

GonmUGeneral at Bangkok. — J. F, Johns. 

There are consular representatives at Chiengmai, Senggora, and Nakawn- 
Lampang. 

Statistical and Other Books of Beference concerning Siam. 

1. Official Poblications. 

Statistical Year Book of the Kingdom of Siam. Bangkok. Annual. (First issue, 1916. 
Report of the Financial Adviser on the Budget of Siam. Annual. Bangkok. 

The Record (the organ of the Board of Commercial Development). Quarterly. Bangkok. 
Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London 
Siam (Handbooks prepared under the Direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign 
Office). London, 1920. 

Reports on the Operations of the Royal Survey Department. Bangkok, 

2. Non-official Publications. 

Directory of Bangkok and Siam (Bangkok Times). Bangkok. Annual. 

Bern (8.), Siam and China. London, 1914. 

Bowring (John), The Kingdom and People of Siam. 2 vols. London, 1857. 

Campbell (J. G. D.), Siam in the XXth Century. London, 1902. 

Garter (A.. G ), The Kingdom of Siam. [Louisiana Purchase Exhibition.) New York 
and London, 1904. 

Colquhoun(A. R.), Among the Shans. London, 1885. 

Fortij (C H ), Bangkok. London, 1929 

Graham (W. A ) Siam • A Handbook of Practical, Commercial and Political Information. 
New edition 2 vols London, 1024. 

Kornerup (E.), Friendly Siam. Translated from the Danish by M. Guitermnn. 
London, 1928. 

Lemire (Gh.), La France et le Siam (1662-1903). Paris, 1908. 

Le May (R.), An Asian Arcady.— The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam. Cambridge, 
1926. 

Loti (Pierre), Siam. London, 1923. 

Morgentalei' (H. 0 ), Matahan : Impressions of the Siamese-Malayan Jungle. London, 
1022. 

Mowftof (Henry), Travels in the Central Parts of Indo.China(Siam), Cambodia and Laos 
during the years 1858-1860. 2 vols, London, 1864. 

Pallegoix (D. J.), Description du royaume de Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. Pans, 1854. 

Satow (E. M.), Essay towards a Bibliography of Siam. Singapore, 1886. 

Wheatci'oft (R ), Siam and Cambodia London, 1928. 

Wood (W. A. R.), A History of Siam. London, 1926. 


SPAIN. 

(Espana.) 

A Republic was proclaimed in Spain on April 14, 1931. 

The ex-King, Alfonso XIII, who left Spain on April 14, 1931, was the 
son of the late King Alfonso XII. and Maria Christina (died February 6, 
1929), daughter of the late Karl Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria ; born after 
his father’s death, May 17, 1886, succeeding by his birth, being a male, bis 
eldest sister ; married, May 31, 1906, to Princess Victoria Eug4nie, daughter 
of the late Prince Henry of Battenberg and Princess Beatrice (daughter of 
the late Queen Victoria) of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Children of the ex- King. — (1) Prince Alfonso, born May 10, 1907 ; (2) Prince 
Jaime, born Jurfe 23, 1908; (8) Princess Beatrix, born June 22, 1909; 
(4) Princess Maria Cristina, born December 12, 1911 ; (5) Prince J'mn, 
bom June 20, 1913 ; (6) Prince Oonzalo, born October 24, 1914. 

Sisters of the ex-King. — I. Maria-de-las*Mercedes, Queen till the birth of 
"her brother, bom September 11, 1880 ; married February 14, 1901, to Prince 
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Carlos of Bourbon, son of the Count of Caserta ; died October 17, 1904; 
offspring, Alfonso, born November 80, 1901 ; Isabel, born October 16, 1904 ; 
married March 9, 1929, to Polish Count Zamoyski ; II. Maria Teresa, born 
November 12, 1882; married January 12, 1906, to Prince Ferdinand of 
Bavaria ; died September 23, 1912 ; offspring, Luis Alfonso, born December 
12, 1906 ; Josd Eugenio, born March 26, 1909 ; Maria de las Mercedes, born 
October 3, 1911. 

The ex- King, Alfonso XIIL, had a civil list, fixed by the Cortes, 1886, 
of 7,000,000 pesetas, or 280,000Z., exclusive of allowances to members of the 
royal family. The annual grant to the Queen was fixed at 450,000 pesetas 
(18,000Z. ), and 250,000 pesetas (10,000Z. ) during widowhood. To the Prince 
of the Asturias, heir to the throne, 500,000 pesetas were assigned, and the rest 
of the Infantes 160,000 pesetas each. The Infantas, the King’s aunts, 
received 550,000 pesetas : the Infanta Isabel 250,000 pesetas, and each of the 
other two aunts 150,000 pesetas. 

The following is a list of the sovereigns and rulers of Spain, with dates 
of their accession, since the foundation of the Spanish Monarchy by the union 
of the crowns of Aragon and Castile. 


Mouse of Aragon. 


Ferdinand V., ‘The Catholic’ 

1479 

House of Habsburg. 


Charles I 

1616 

Philip II. . . . 

1556 

Philip III 

1598 

Philip IV. . . . 

1621 

Charles II. . . 

1666 

House of Bourbon. 


Philip V . . . . 

1700 

Ferdinand VI. 

1746 

Charles III. . 

1759 

Charles IV. . 

1788 

Ferdinand VII. 

1808 


House of Bonaparte. 

Joseph Bonaparte . . . 1808 

House of Bourbon. 
Ferdinand VII., restored . 1814 

Isabella II 1833 

Provisional Government . 1868 

Marshal Serrano, Regent . 1869 

House of Savoy. 

Amadeo .... 1870 

Republic 1873-75. 

House of Bourbon, 

Alfonso XII 1875 

Maria Cristina (ji?rc> Zew.) . 1886 

Alfonso XIII. . . .1886 


Government and Constitution. 

1. Central Government. 

The old Constitution of Spain, drawn up by the Government 
and laid before a Cortes Constituyentes, elected for its ratification, 
March 27, 1876, was proclaimed June 30, 1876. It enacted that Spain 
shall be a constitutional monarchy, the executive resting in the King, 
and the power to make laws ‘in the Cortes with the King.* The Cortes 
were composed of a Senate and Congress, equal in authority. There were 
three classes of senators — first, senators by their own right, or Senadores 
por derecho propio ; secondly, life senators nominated by the Crown— 
these two categories not to exceed 180 ; and thirdly, 180 senators, elected 
by the Corporations of State — that is, the communal and provincial 
States, the church, the universities, academies, &c. — and by the largest 
payers of contributions. Senators in their own right Vere the sons, if 
any, of the King and of the immediate heir to the throne, who had 
attained their majority ; Grandees who were so in their own right and 
who could prove an annual renia of 60,000 pesetas, or 2,400Z. ; captain- 
generals of the army ; admirals of the navy ; the Primate of Spain ; 
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the Patriarca de las Indias (the ‘Patriarch of West Indies’), t.g., the 
Bishop of Sion (head chaplain of the Royal Household) and the arch- 
bishops ; the presidents of the Council of State, of the Supreme Tribunal, 
and of the Supreme Council of War and of the Navy after two years of 
office. The elective senators had to be renewed by one- half every five years, 
and by totality every time the Monarch dissolved that part of the Cortes. 
The Congress was formed by deputies ‘named in the electoral Juntas in 
the form the law determines,* in the proportion of one to every 60,000 
souls of the population. According to a law of August 8, 1907, voting 
was compulsory for all males over the age of 25 : with a few unimportant 
exceptions. This law further enacted that all such voters must be registered 
on the voting list, possess full civil rights, and must have been residents 
of a Municipal district for at least 2 years. Ministers, by a law passed in 
1928, received a salary of 60,000 pesetas. The Monarch had the power of 
convoking, suspending, or dissolving Parliament; but in the latter case a new 
Cortes must sit within three months. The Monarch appointed the president 
and vice-presidents of the Senate from members of the Senate only ; the 
Congress elected its own officials. The Congress had the right of impeaching 
the ministers before the Senate. 

The Constitution of June 30, 1876, further enacted that the Monarch 
was inviolable, but his ministers responsible, and that all his decrees must 
be countersigned by one of them. The Cortes must approve his marriage 
before he can contract it, and the King cannot marry any one excluded by 
law from the succession to the crown. Should the lines of the legitimate 
descendants of the late Alphonso XII. become extinct, the succession shall 
be in this order — first, to his sisters ; next to his aunt and her legitimate 
descendants ; and next to those of his uncles, the brothers of Fernando VII., 
‘unless they have been excluded.’ If all the lines become extinct, ‘the 
nation will elect its Monarch. ’ 

A Provisional Republican Government was constituted as follows on 
April 14, 1931:— 

Prime Minister. — Sefior AlcalA Zamora, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, — Don Alejandro Lerroux. 

Minister of Justice and Worship, — Don Fernando De los Rios. 

Minister of War. — SeSor Azana. 

Minister of Marine. — Sefior Casares Quiroga. 

Minister of Finance.— Indalecio Prieto, 

Minister of the Interior. — Don Miguel Maura. 

Minister of Education. — Don Marcelono Domingo, 

Minister of Public Works. — Sefior Albornoz, 

Minister of Labour. — Sefior Largo CabalUro, 

Minister of Economy, — Sefior Martinez Barrios. 

Minister of Communications, — Sefior Martinez Barrios. 

Parliament was dissolved by a Royal Decree of September 16, 1923, but a 
National Assembly, which was not a legislative but a consultative body, was 
convoked by Royal Decree of September 12, 1927, and sat for the first time 
on October 10. The National Assembly which was dissolved by Royal Decree 
on February 16, 1930, will be summoned in May or June 1931. 

• II. Local Government. 

Since January 1, 1918, every commune has its own elected Ayunta- 
miento, consisting of from five to fifty liegidoreSy or OoncejaleSj and 
presided over by the Alcaldey at whose side stand, in the larger towns, 
several Tenientes Alcaldes. The entire municipal government, with power 
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of taxation, is vested in the Ayuntamientos. Half the members are 
elected every two years, and they appoint the Alcalde, the executive 
functionary, from their own body. Members cannot be re-elected until after 
two years. Each province of Spain has its own Assembly, the Diputacion 
Promnciali the members of which are elected by the constituencies. The 
Diputaciones Provineiales meet in annual session, and are permanently 
represented by the Comision Provincial, a committee appointed every year. 
The Constitution of 1876 secures to the Dipataciones Provineiales and the 
Ayuntamientos the government and administration of the respective pro- 
vinces and communes. Neither the national executive nor the Cortes have 
the right to interfere in the established municipal and provincial admini- 
stration except in the case of the action of the Diputaciones Promnciales 
and Ayuntamientos going beyond the locally limited sphere to the injury of 
general and permanent interests. In the Basque provinces self-government 
has been almost abolished since the last civil war, and they are ruled as 
the rest of Spain but, unlike the rest of the provinces, certain ‘fueros,’ or 
exemptions, are granted to them. In 1925 a new statute of exemptions 
came into force. 

The Royal Decree referred to was revoked on the advent of the new 
Government, and on February 25, 1930, new Mayors and Municipal Councils 
were appointed. In the case of some of the larger towns, half the number 
of the latter were chosen from the largest tax -payers. 

An important innovation introduced in Municipal Administration is the 
Royal Decree of May 8, 1924, by which a law was passed establishing the 
EsiaiuJto Municipal, governing the organisation and administration of 
Municipalities in future. 

The new Statute tends to give to Municipalities their maximum inde- 
pendence. By its moans the different Ayuntamientos are now authorised to 
determine the organisation that will best suit them. 

Female suffrage has been granted, and all women householders are allowed 
to vote and to be elected. The voting age has been reduced to 23 years for 
both males and females. A special corporative vote has also been established 
for Guilds and other corporations. 


Area and Population. 

Continental Spain has an area of 190,050 square miles, but including 
the Balearic and Canary Islands, the total area is 196,607 square miles. 
The growth of the population has been as follows : — 


Census year 

Population 

Increasa 

Kate of annual 
increase 

1857 

15,464,340 

— 

— 

1860 

15,655,467 

191,127 

0-44 

1877 

16,631,869 

976,402 

0 37 

1887 

17,560,852 

928,483 

0'66 

1897 

18,121,472 

661,120 

0*32 

1900 

18,607,674 

486,202 

0*89 

1910 

19,960,817 

1,343,143 - 

0*72 

1920 

! 21,338,381 

1,387,664 

0*66 


For the last Census Population, see Statesman’s Year Book, 1923, 
page 1330. 
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Area and population of the fifty provinces : — 


Province 

Area In 
square 
miles 

Estimated 
Popula- 
tion, 
Dec 31, 
1929 

Pop 
per sq. 
mile 

Province 

Area m 
square 
miles 

Estimated 
Popula- 
tion, 
Dec. 31, 
1929 

Pop. 
per sq. 
mile 

Alava 

1,175 

99,398 

84*0 

Lugo 


3,814 

480,626 

126-0 

Albacete. 

6,737 

321,310 

56 0 

Madrid . 


8,084 

1,164,260 

377-5 

Alicante . 

2,185 

639,036 

246-7 

Malaga . 


2,812 

665,419 

201-0 

Almeria . 

3,360 

377,200 

112-2 

Murcia . 


4,453 

675,484 

151-6 

Avila 

8,042 

217,148 

71-3 

Navarra . 


4,055 

834,279 

82-4 

Badajoz . 

8,451 

725,474 

85 8 

Orense . 


2,694 

419,198 

155 0 

Baleares . 

1,985 

852,926 

182-3 

Oviedo . 


4,205 

805,428 

191-5 

Barcelona 

2,968 

1,449,277 

488-3 

Palencia . 


8,256 

194,886 

59-8 

Burgos . 

5,480 

843,575 

62-6 

Pontevedra 


1,695 

573,265 

338 2 

C&ceres . 

7.667 

446,150 

58 0 

Salamanca 


4,829 

333,875 

69-1 

CMiz 

2,834 

666,781 

200 0 

Santa Ciuz 

de 




Castelldn. 

2,495 

316,984 

127 0 

Tenerife (Can- 




Ciudad-Real . 

7,620 

496,257 

65-1 

anas) 


1,528 

304,598 

199 3 

Cdrdoba . 

5,299 

612,946 

115-6 

Santander 


2,108 

356,832 

169-0 

CoruBa . 

3,051 

731,216 

239-6 

Segovia . 


2,635 

175,087 

66-4 

Cuenca . 

6,636 

801,789 

45 5 

Sevilla . 


5,428 

751,242 

188-3 

Gerona . 

2,264 

345,522 

152 6 

Sona 


8,983 

156,922 

39-3 

Granada . 

4,928 

605,188 

122 8 

Tarragona 


2,505 

855,643 

141-9 

Gnadalajara . 

4,676 

209,704 

44-8 

Teruel . 


5,720 

260,837 

45-6 

Guipuzcoa 

728 

294,914 

405-1 

Toledo . 


5,919 j 

481,294 

81-3 

Huelva . 

8,913 

385,772 

98 5 

Valencia . 


4,150 

1,006,483 

242-5 

Huesca . 

5,848 

253,626 

43-3 

Valladolid 


2,922 

286,291 

97-9 

Ja6n 

5,203 

650,824 

125-0 

Vizcaya (Biscay) 

836 

454,929 

544-1 

Las Palmas 




Zamora . 


4,097 

268,464 

66 5 

(Canarias) . 

1,279 

250,152 

195-5 

Zaragoza . 


6,726 

523,110 

77-7 

Ledn 

5,936 

420,588 

70 8 






L4rida 

4,690 

826,351 

69-3 






Logroflo . 

1,946 

193,996 

99 7 

Total 


196,607 

22,760,864 

116-8 


The population of Ceuta (39,610) is included in that ol Cadi;?. Besides 
Ceuta, Spain has, on the African Coast, the Alhucema isles (pop. 322), the 
Chafarinas (320), Melilla (61,985), Pehon de la Gomera (398), Rio de Oro 
(253), and Nador (3,247). The North African possessions are no longer 
used as convict stations, the centuries old ‘ Presidios ’ having been suppressed 
by a recent Decree and the prisoners brought back to the Peninsula. The 
Basques in the North, numbering some 400,000, differ in race and language 
from the rest of Spain. 

By Royal Decree of September 21, 1927, the islands which form the 
Canary Archipelago were divided into two provinces, under the name of 
their respective capitals ; Santa Cruz de Tenerife and Las Palmas, The 
province of Santa CJruz de Tenerife is constituted by the islands of Tenerife, 
ralma, Gomera and Hierro ; and that of Las Palmas by Gran Canaria, 
Lanzarote and Puorteveiitura, with the small barren islands of Alegranza, 
Rogue del Este, Rogue del Oeste, Graciosa, Montana Clara y Lobos. 

The following were the estimated populations of the principal towns on 
December 31, 1929, viz. ; — 


Town 

Pop. 

Town 

Pop. 

Town 

Pop, 

Madrid . 

925,471 

Murcia . 

156,485 

Palma . 

81,886 

Barcelona 

776,272 

Bilbao . . . 

151,861 

Valladolid . 

79,076 

Valencia . 

272,129 

Granada . 

109,001 

Cddiz . 

78,986 

Sevilla . 

217,924 

Cartagena* 

96,981 

San Sebastian 

78,013 

Milaga . 

160,228 

Santander 

84,693 

Lorca* . 

74,690 

Zaragoza. 

157,399 

C6rdoba . 

83,876 

Oviedo . 

76,048 


1 Population Census 1920. 
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Town 

Pop. 

Town 

Pop. 

Town 

Pop. 

Las Palmas . 

73,737 

Almeria 

51,218 

Salamanca . 

37,080 

Alicante. 

69,793 

67,076 

Huelva . 

45,436 

Alcoy^ . 

36,463 

36,597 

Jerez ' . 

Lerida . 

43,189 

Ja6n 

Corufla . 

67,093 

Badajoz 

42,513 

Castellon 

36,941 

LaLiuea* 

63,236 

Mieres* 

40,560 

Lugo 

37,014 

Gijoni . 

57,578 

Linares ^ 

40,168 

Albacete 

36,328 

S. Cruz (Canaries). 

68,173 

SabadelH 

87,620 

Burgos . 

33,574 

Vigo ^ . . . 

53,091 

Vitoria . 

37,017 

Pamplona 

33,229 


* Population Census 1920. 

The movement of population for 3 years was as follows : — 


Years 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
births 

1927 

159,564 

636,664 

664,661 

420,497 

216,167 

1928 

170,355 

412,258 

252,408 

1929 

168,337 

663,571 

407,411 

246,160 


Emigration figures for 4 years as follows : — 


Year 

Male 

1 Female j 

Total 

Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1926 

50,972 

29,767 1 

80,789 

' 1928 

5B,m 

82,333 

86,222 

1927 

48,544 

28,339 

76,883 

1929 

60,607 

30,968 1 

97,465 


Emigration from Spain is chiefly to Argentina, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Mexico, 


Keligion. 

The national Church of Spain is the Roman Catholic, and the whole 
population of the kingdom adhere to that faith, except a small number 
of Protestants, Jews, Rationalists, etc. Liberty of worship is now allowed 
to Protestants and all other religious bodies. Within the Peninsula, apart 
from Portugal, there are 9 metropolitan sees and 61 suffragan sees, the chief 
being Toledo. The Constitution requires the nation to support the clergy and 
the buildings, etc., of the Church, and for this purpose the State expended 
67,773,495 pesetas in 1929. The relations between Church and State are 
regulated by the Concordat of May 6, 1861, and although it is laid down in 
this that only the orders of Sail Vicente de Paul, and Felipe Neri, with one 
other to be subsequently named, should be permitted in Spain, many other 
orders have been allowed to establish themselves. The communities of the 
religious orders are numerous and influential in Spain. Many of them 
have schools, and about 9,000 of their members are engaged in teaching 
boys of the upper and middle classes, while, within many of their estab- 
lishments, industries of all kinds are carried on. The number of religious 
houses in Spain in 1928 was 4,267, of which 866 are for men and 8,401 for 
women. Of those for men, 466 are devoted to education, 128 to charity, 6 
to industries, 200 to the training of priests, and 67 to a contemplative 
life. The total number of monks is about 12,000 (including 1,510 foreigners). 
The orders for women comprise 1,410 for education, 1,386 for charity, and 
606 for a contemplative life. The number of nuns is about 62,000 (in- 
cluding 2,323 foreign women). In 1928 there were in Spain 66 cathedrals, 
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22 collegiate churches, 20,614 parish churches, and 15,357 chapels and 
sanctuaries. 


Education. 

The latest census returns (1920) show that 46*28 percent, of the popula- 
tion could read and write, 0*94 could read only, and 45*46 per cent, could 
neither read nor write. The remaining 7*32 per cent, corresponds to the 
infant population under 6 years. 

By a law of 1857 an elaborate system of primary education was ordained : 
education was to be compulsory, there was to be a primary school for every 
500 inhabitants, and instruction was to be on a uniform plan. This system 
has not been rigidly enforced, but various improvements have been effected, 
especially by a law of June 9, 1909, which made education obligatory. 
The country is divided into eleven educational districts, with the universities 
as centres. The public and primary schools are since 1902 supported by 
the Government ; the total sum spent in 1928 was 112,323,690 pesetas. 
Most of the children are educated free. 

In 1928, there were 23,090 public schools, and about 6,000 private 
schools, the total number of pupils being about 3, 200, 000. Secondary education 
is conducted in ‘ institutions, ’ or middle-class schools, and there must be at 
least one of them in every province. There were in the year 1928, 65 
institutions with 77,347 pupils (9,620 girls). These institutions prepare for 
the universities, of which there are eleven, attended by 39,719 students 
(3,285 women). The universities are at Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Murcia, 
Oviedo, Salanlanca, Santiago, Sevilla, Valencia, Valladolid, and Zaragoza. 
There are, besides, a medical and science faculty at Cadiz in connection 
with the University of Seville, and in the Canary Islands an educational 
establishment dependent on the University of Seville. In 1928 the total 
sum expended on education and the 6ne arts was 159,346,394 pesetas. 


Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Trihunales and Juzgados (Tribunals and Courts), 
which conjointly form the Poder Judicial (Judicial Power). Judges and 
Mamstrates cannot be removed, suspended or transferred except as set forth 
by Taw. 

The Judicature is composed of: — 1 Tribunal Supremo (Supreme High 
Court) ; 15 Audiencias Territoriales (Divisional High Courts) ; 50 

Aiodiencias Provinciales (Provincial High Courts) ; 522 Juzgados de Primera 
Inslancia (QoMvis oi First Instance); and 9,310 Juzgados Municipales (Dis- 
trict Court, or Court of Lowest Jurisdiction held by Justices of the Peace). 

The Tribunal Supremo consists of a President, three Courts of Justice and 
one for administrative purposes ; it is empowered with disciplinary faculties ; 
is Court of Cassation in civil and criminal trials ; decides in first and second 
instance disputes arising between private individuals and the State ; and 
hears criminal causes against Princes of the Royal Family, Cabinet Ministers, 
and Presidents of the Senate and Congress. 

The Audiencias Territoriales have power to try in second instance 
before the changes of 1923, sentences passed by judges in civil matters, and 
in first instance all criminal trials of the province. 

The Audiencias ProvinciaZes are Courts competent to try and pass sentence 
in first instance on all cases filed for delinquency. In the most important, 
evidence was taken by a jury composed of twelve lay judges. But since the 
advent of the Military Directorate, the jury system has been suppressed. 
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The Juzgados Municipales are constituted of a Judge and two Deputy 
Judges. This Court is competent to try small civil cases not exceeding 
600 pesetas (£20) in value, and petty offences. 

On July 1, 1925, the ‘Court of Minors’ (Tribunal de NiHos) was estab- 
lished for trying cases of delinquency of boys and girls from 9 to 18 years 
of age. 

Old Age Pensions and Social Insurance. 

By a law dated February 27th, 1908, the ‘Instituto Nacional de 
Prevision ’ was created for the purpose of granting Old Age Pensions, and 
administering a system of social insurance. The funds of the Institution are 
made up of an endowment, annual State subsidy, and private and public 
donations. The maximum annual pension obtainable is 1,500 pesetas (£60). 
The number of old-age pensions available up to December 31, 1928, was 
171,144, and 417,910 for infants, a total of 689,064 pensions. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for five years, in thousands of pesetas : — 


- 

1926-271 

19282 

i 19292 

19302 j 

19812 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

1,000 

Pesetas 

3,078,378 

3,180,441 

1,000 

Pesetas 

8,2'.8,519 

3,257,590 

i 1,000 

Pesetas 

1 8,899,771 

1 3,370,104 

1,000 

Pesetas i 
8,735,148 ! 
3,693,537 j 

1,000 

Pesetas 

8,758,654 

8,690,945 


1 Estimates. 2 Calendar year. 


The budget for the fiscal year 1931 is made up as follows ; — 


Revenue 

Pesetas 

1 Expenditure 

1 

Pesetas 

Direct taxes 

1,316,965,000 

Royal household . 

9.250.000 

6.822.000 

Indirect Taxes 

1,328,590,000 

Legislature .... 

Monopolies . 

974,296,000 

Public Debt. 

890,985,279 

145,281,800 

State properties— 

Pensions .... 

Income ... 

66,064,000 

Presidency of the Council 

Sales .... 

1 i,oso,ooo 

of Ministers . 

29,996,608 

Resources of the Treasury . 

1 76,660,000 

1 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Ministryof Justice A Worship 
„ „ Army 

„ ,, Manne 

„ ,, Public Works . 

,, ,, Public Instruc- 

tion A Fine Arts 
,, ,, Labour 

,, ,, National Econ’my 

„ „ the Interior 

„ „ Finance . 

Cost of collecting Revenue . 

Spanish Possessions . 

Expenditure in Morocco . 

Special Expenditures . 

20,264,580 

106,466,466 

459,328,694 

252,297,626 

366,870,188 

209,861,049 

26.410.096 
26,000,905 

291,608,292 

48.529.097 
648,641,247 

4,898,894 

219,688,798 

33,208,069 

Total .... 

8,753,654,000 

Grand Total . 

8,690,945,672 


(160,146, lOOi.) 


(147,687,827/.) 


The Public Debt of Spain on Jan. 1, 1929, amounted to 18,761,103,398 
pesetas, composed as follows : — 
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Pesetas, nominal. 


Internal 4 per cent 6,288,224,698 

External 4 per cent 911,906,300 

Bedeemable 4 per cent. (1908) . . ... 128,047,600 

Redeemable 6 per cent. (1917) . . 947,600,000 

Redeemable 5 per cent. (1920) 1,236,702,500 

Redeemable 5 per cent. (1926) without tax . . . 226,000,000 

Redeemable 6 per cent (1927) without tax . . . 3,546,560,000 

Redeemable 5 per cent. (1927) taxed . . . . 2,061,776,000 

Redeemable 4J per cent. (1928) without tax . . 600,000,000 

Redeemable 4 per cent. (1928) without tax . . . 1,096,267,000 

Redeemable 3 per cent. (1928) without tax . . . 2,025,081,500 

Redeemable 6 per cent. Railway Loan .... 500,000,000 

Redeemable 4J i>er cent. Railway Loan .... 300,000,000 


In addition to the above a gold loan was issued in December, 1929, for 
the purpose of paying off the debts incurred abroad by the Foieign Exchange 
Control Committee. The capital value of the loan is 305 million gold 
pesetas. 


Defence. 

Army. 

Military service in Spain is compulsory. The total term of service is 
for 18 years. The law in force (Decree of February 20, 1925) provides for 
active service in the army to be normally for 2 years. Exemptions are more 
frequent than formerly. 

In January, 1916, a central general staff of the army was appointed. 
The country is divided into 7 territorial districts, each under a ‘ Captain- 
General,’ the area of the Balearic and Canary Islands, and the Moroccan 
area. The strength of the active army during 1929 was 14,966 officers and 
120,000 other ranks, and 32,500 gendarmerie, total 167,465. 

For 1930, 46,076 recruits were called to the colours. 

For the units of the second line, or reserve troops, there are at present 
116 battalion cadres, 14 squadron cadres, and 14 battery cadres. The 
second line troops are intended to provide 7 divisions' of about 13,000 
combatants each. Total about 90,000. 

There are also the Guardia Civil and the Carabineros. The former is 
a constabulary, and the latter a military police used as Customs guard on 
the frontier. Both are recruited from the army and under military discipline. 
The total strength of the Guardia Civil for 1929 is as follows : — Infantry, 
21,046; cavalry, 6,198. Carabineros: Infantry, 14,526; cavalry, 360. 

The troops in the Balearic and Canary Islands are mostly recruited from 
the islanders. In Africa the troops are partly Spanish and partly native, 
and are maintained on a war footing. At the close of the year 1927, the 
pacification of the Spanish zone in Morocco was complete. The number of 
troops there is at present 76,222, of whom 13,500 are native troops. 

The Spanish infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle, model 1893. Calibre 
•276. The cavalry have the Mauser carbine. The field artillery gun is a 
Schneider Canet 14J pr. of 19 '106. 

Spain has sever&l fortresses which guard the frontiers and the coast. On 
the Western Pyrenees, Oyarzun and Pamplona ; on the central Pyrenees, 
Jaca ; and on the eastern Pyrenees, Gerona ; on the Portuguese side, 
Badajoz (an old fortification) ; and finally on the coast, Ferrol, C4diz, 
Cartagena, Mahon (Balearic Islands) and Ceuta (Africa). 


T T 
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1914 Jaime I. 
1913 Espana 


Armour 
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Main Armament 


Battleships, 


8 12-in., 20 4-in. 






If 


1 



15,500 1 


1900 Extremadura . 
1920 Republica . 

1922 Bias de Lezo 
1928 Mendez Nuftez 
fLibertad . 
lAimirante Cer 
I vera 


1928| Miguel de Cervantes I 7,975 | — | — 


6 6-in. 

f8 6-m. . 
^4 4-in. . 

/8 6-in. . 

1 4 4-in. 


— 7,000 19 

4 26,600 26*5 

4 45,000 29 


! } 12 80,000 83 

I 12 80,000 83 


There are 6 flotilla leaders, 6 destroyers, 22 modern torpedo boats, 14 
gunboats, and 16 submarines. 

The dockyard at Ferrol is worked by a British syndicate, employing 
Spanish workmen. At this yard two 10,000 ton cruisers {Baleares and 
Canarias) have recently been laid down. Three fast flotilla leaders are 
under construction at Cartagena. In addition, the construction of 12 more 
submarines and 5 more flotilla leaders has been authorised. 

A naval wireless telegraphic station, Telefunken system, with a range of 
800 miles, is situated at San Fernando (Cadiz). There are also wireless 
stations at Cartagena and Ferrol. A naval flying service is at woik. 

For 1931 the strength of the navy was fixed at 16,000 sailors and 
3,000 marines. Total number of officers in active service in the navy, in- 
cluding all departmental corps : 1,741. Reserve : 365. 

Production and Industry. 

Spain is a prepond eratingly agricultural country. The productive area 
was calculated at 45,596,000 hectares (113,987,600 acres) or 90*4 per cent., 
and ]bhe remainder, 4,866,688 hectares (12,141,720 acres) or 9*6 per cent., 
as being unproductive. A large part of the productive area is not under 
direct cultivation, but in recent years modern methods and up-to-date 
machinery are being employed. 

Of the total area of Spain (60,451,688 hectares, or 126,129,220 acres), the 
area under production in 1924 was 22,429,323 hectares (or 66,078,307 acres), 
an increase of 726,443 hectares (1,816,107 acres) over the last census. The 
area devoted to pasture and mountains occupies 24,056,547 hectares 
(60,188,876 acres), as in the last census, while the area classed as unpro- 
ductive for agriculture is reduced to 3,969,618 hectares (9,924,045 acres), 
having decreased 633,643 hectares (1,684,107 acres) from the last census. 

In 1921, 1,622,122 hectares (4,065,805 acres) were devoted to olive 
culture (8*2 per cent.); 1,338,781 hectares (8,884,452 acres) to vineyards 
2*6 per cent.) ; 433,711 hectares (1,084,277 acres) to fruit (0*86 per cent) ; 
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and 15,410,072 hectares (38,525,180 acres) to agriculture and gardens (30*54 
per cent. ). In 1920 the alienation of rural property was calculated at 431,002 
estates representing a value of 793,482,625 pesetas ; and of urban property, 
120,143 estates of a value of 888,755,650 pesetas. 

In 1921 Spain started the cultivation of tobacco ; in 1929, 6,572 acres 
planted yielded 92,731 cwts., of a total value of 8,558,352 pesetas. 

The area under the principal crops and the yield (for 3 years) were as 
follows ; — 



Area. 

Yield. 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts, 

Wheat . 

10,953,117 

10,506,985 

11,852,725 

78,830,860 

66,765,712 

83,958,144 

Barley . 

4,504,450 

4,447,657 

4,487,555 

40,167,666 

36,694,112 

42,886,630 

Oats 

i;931,345 

1,955,580 

lisas', 780 

11,384,584 

10,837,454 

13,299,810 

Rye 

1,839,770 

1,584,823 

1,618,830 

13,470,812 

8,330,490 

11,651,698 


In 1929, 3,431,717 acres were under vines (3,705^106 acres in 1928) 
and produced 8,505,231,059 pounds of ^apes (8,305,077,315 pounds in 
1928), yielding ordinary red and white wines to the extent of 649,935,390 
gallons (485,864,720 gallons in 1928). In 1929 there were 23,627,745 
orange trees planted and 810,765 lemon trees, yielding 28,276,253 cwts. of 
oranges and 1,076,318 cwts. of lemons, showing an aggregate value of 
277,062,129 pesetas (oranges) and 14,448,569 pesetas (lemons). In 1929, 
151,310 acres of beet root sugar planted yielded 31,499,904 cwts., and 6,615 
acres of cane sugar planted yielded 3,289,167 cwts. In 1929, 910,400 acres of 
potatoes planted yielded 91,067,178 cwts., producing a value of 892,468,344 
pesetas. In 1929, 55,605 acres of onions planted yielded 10,724,087 cwts., 
producing a value of 91,164,739 pesetas. In 1929-30, olive trees planted 
covered an area of 4,489,963 acres, yielding 65,816,526 cwts. of olives and 
13,003,743 cwts. of oil. 26,634,369 almond trees planted in 1929, covering an 
area of 287,790 acres, produced 2,211,739 cwts. of almonds of a total value of 
108,147,403 pesetas. Hazel nut trees planted in 1929 amounted to 2,851,936 
covering an area of 19,182 acres, and produced 408,308 cwts. of nuts 
of a total value of 25,411,776 pesetas. Other products are esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse ; and Spain has important industries connected with the 
preparation of wine and fruits. SilK culture is carried on in Valencia, 
Murcia, and other provinces (736,893 kilos were produced in 1928). There 
are 27 cane sugar factories and 49 beet-root sugar factories in Spain. In 
1927, the |total number of resinous pine-trees amounted to 9,091,388. 
The total number of alcohol factories in 1927 was 4,492, producing brandy 
and spirituous liquors to the extent of 94,253,999 litres. Beer factories in 
operation amounted to 46; yielding 61,821,645 litres. 

The number of farm animals in 1928 was estimated as follows : — Horses, 
698,306; mules, 1,163,874 ; asses, 1,006,050; cows, 3,659,639; sheep, 
19,370,443 ; goatp, 4,624,964 ; pigs, 4, 773,366 ; camels (Canary Islands), 4, 096. 

Spain is rich in minerals. Iron is abundant in the provinces of Vizcaya, 
Santander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Seville ; copper in the provinces 
of Seville, Cdrdoba, and Huelva ; coal is found in Oviedo, Leon, (^rona, 
Valencia, and Cdrdoba ; zinc in Santander, Murcia, Guipdzcoa, and Vizcaya ; 
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cobalt in Oviedo ; lead in Murcia, Jaen, and Almeria ; manganese in Oviedo, 
Huelva, and Seville; quicksilver in Ciudad Real and Oviedo; silver in 
Guadalajara ; sulphate of soda in Burgos ; salt in Guadalajara ; sulphur 
in Murcia and Almeria ; phosphates in Caceres and Huelva. Vanadium 
was reported to have been discovered in Asturias in 1929. 

In 1929 workers employed in connection with the mining industries were 
as follows : 143,421 men, 4,468 women, and 16,478 boys and girls under 18. 
The total value of the mineral output in 1929 was 485,062,461 pesetas at 
the pit mouth, there being 2,271 productive mining concessions covering 
an area of 293,925 hectares. Mining accidents caused 269 deaths. The 
number of factories engaged in the mining and metallurgical industries 
amounted to 1,067 in 1929 (989 in 1928), with a total output of 1,176,783,738 
pesetas (1,040,734,282 in 1928). The quantities and values of the more 
important minerals in 1929 were as follows : — 


Minerals 

Metric tons 

Value, 

Pesetas 

Minerals 

Metric tons 

Value, 

Pesetas 

Anthracite . 

499,744 

17,415,394 

Iron pyrites 

5,329 

73,933 

Asphalt 

9,002 

174,020 

Coal . 

6,608,572 

203,895,222 

Mercury 

36,278 

5,989,164 

Lignite . 

488,961 

10,882,110 

Sulphur 

74,201 

1,041,118 

Manganese 

17,872 

581,857 

Zinc . 

144,883 

17,672,570 

Silver 

— 


Copper . 

1 4,270,181 

72,640,882 

Lead Ore . 

180,890 1 

67,884,572 

Tin . . . 

1 666 1 

764,985 

Salt . 

164,837 

2,612,086 

Phosphorite . 

7,626 1 

213,668 

Wolftram . 

265 

404,680 

Iron 

' 6,559,062 1 

76,369,868 





In 1928 the pig iron production was 656,974 metric tons, and steel 
772,042 tons. 

The total production of cement in 1928 amounted to 1,542,324 metric tons. 
There are 25 important cement factories. The superphosphate output was 
895,150 metric tons in 1928. 

Spain has considerable manufactures of cotton goods, principally in 
Catalonia. In 1930 there were 60,083 looms, including 6,820 automatic, 
and 19,489 lace and knitting looms ; in woollen manufactures there are 
6,700 looms with 274,800 spindles. There are in Spain about 166 paper 
mills, making writing, printing, packing and cigarette paper. There are 29 
glass-making factories. 

In the Spanish fisheries the most important catches are those of sardines, 
tunny fish, and cod. In Spain there are 506 factories, with about 24,000 
workmen, for the preparation of sardines and fish-preserves. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports in pounds sterling : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 


£ < 

£ 

1922 

121,474,999 

68,180,588 

1926 

86,140,866 

64,228,540 

1928 

117,596,261 

61*071,209 

1927 

108,420,828 

76,811,261 

1024 

117,886,282 

71,631,001 

1928 

120,199,647 

87,880,115 

1925 

89,982,025 

68,889,466 

1929 

109,481,984 

84,517,940 
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The foreign trade was distributed as follows in regard to classes of 
commodities ; — 



Imports 1 

j Exports 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Raw material 

Manufactured goods . 
Foodstuffs .... 
All other .... 

Pesetas 

972,977,747 

1,395,888,688 

614,016,048 

22,659,687 

Pesetas 

847,413,950 

1,322,533,471 

554,186,275 

12,914,653 

Pesetas 

426,165,103 

387,074,801 

1,302,995,282 

67,242,695 

Po.setas 

435,592,461 

472,474,930 

1,192.906,152 

11,975,969 

Total 

3,004,991,170 

2.737,048,349 

2,183,477,881 

2,112,948,611 


The following table shows the various classes of imports and exports for 
two years ; — 


Description 


Stone, minerals, glassware and 

pottery 

Metals and their manufactures 
Drugs and chemical products . 
Cotton and its manufactures . 
Other vegetable fibres and manu- 
factures (including Packing) 

Wool & hair & their manufactures 
Silk and its manufactures 
Paper and its applications 
Timber and its manufactures . 
Animals and their products . 
Machinery, vehicles and vessels . 
Alimentary substances, including 
grain, sugar, wine, Ac. 

Various 

Gold (bar and com) 

Silver 

Tobacco (special) .... 


Totals . 


Imports 

Exports 

1 1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

335,324,581 

178,890,062 

307,761,417 

244,190,758 

862,429,023 

171,848,581 

817,559,884 

171,593,111 

165,070,207 

168,400,644 

75,760,076 

53,882,452 

176,708,395 

157,603,003 

86,964,851 

78,182,919 

106,788,264 

30,986,380 

84,823,970 

55,818,854 

154,591,788 

107,199,500 

486,762,831 

67,249,784 

27,697,500 

90,257,364 

63,275,431 

175,510,713 

81,590,512 

487,210,628 

17,778,188 

85,588,477 

9,707,507 

23,717,811 

174,951,381 

85,650,238 

7,920,369 

17,755,132 

48,818,667 

20,630,937 

35,865,406 

202,752,171 

83,199,736 

7,668,279 

614,015,048 

93,298,172 

106,800 

457,660 

203,976,090 

554,186,275 

97,889,552 

61,500 

264,303 

68,424,288 

1,302,995,282 

6,958,661 

60,009,768 

5,130.740 

180 

1,192,905,152 

4,434,714 

4,912,180 

138,469 

3,004,991,170 

2,737,048,349 

2,183,477,881 

2,112,948,511 


In 1929 the total value of wine exported was Pts. 247,046,000. 

The following table shows the distribution of the commerce of Spain 
(general and special imports, and general exports) in 1928 and 1929, in 
thousands of pesetas : — 


Country 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

United States ... 

1,000 Pesetas 
512,567 

1,000 Pesetas 
436,785 

1,000 Pesetas 
211,244 

1,000 Pesetas 
257,624 

United Kingdom 

311,282 

856,684 

435,185 

899,224 

France .... 

419,441 

860,745 

526,868 

462,851 

Germany .... 

286,766 

287,867 

157,695 

167,800 

71,844 

Belgium .... 

77,946 

82,687 

79,244 

Argentine Republic . 

166,142 

152,899 

121,120 

127,786 

Philippine Islands 

96,842 

60,666 

4,054 

5,542 
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Country 


Imports from 

Exports from 



1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Italy 

Holland .... 
Sweden .... 

Morocco .... 
Portugal .... 

Cuba 

Other countries . 

1,000 Pesetas 
97,094 
69,176 
64,806 
48,423 
14,610 
29,405 
820,003 

1,000 Pesetas 
98,615 
49,174 
80,762 
64,192 
18,842 
14,147 
699,653 

1,000 Pesetas 
174,851 
100,207 
9,969 
20,847 
21,358 
63,761 
257,587 

1,000 Pesetas 
94,061 
102,904 
10,605 
26,643 
24,195 
77,659 
296,410 


The customs receipts and post dues in 1928 amounted to 799,595,440 
pesetas, and in 1929 to 837,041,465 pesetas. 

The quantity and value of wine imported into the United Kingdom 
from Spain were as follows in each of the last five years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Quantity (gallons) . | 
Value (£). 

3,643,027 

3,452,657 

8,113,561 

2,514,618 

2,684,160 

884,019 

792,432 

825,760 

709,186 

786,617 


Besides wine, the following were the leading imports from Spain into the 
United Kingdom in the two years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

- 

1928 

1929 

Iron ore . 

Zinc, crude 

Pj rites . 

Copper ore 

Quicksilver . 

Lead, pig and sheet 

£ 

2,171,377 

83,214 

435,909 

616,882 

482,762 

869,886 

£ 

2,697,304 

52,480 

446,493 

795,689 

185,145 

399,648 

Oranges 
Raisins 
Esparto, Ac, 
Onions 

Grapes . 

Rice 

£ 

6,16.8,507 

295,121 

146,311 

1,074,382 

909,831 

709,186 

£ 

6,677,671 

815,847 

229,604 

1,026,948 

879,613 

786,617 


The chief British exports to Spain in 1929 were machinery, of the value 
of 1,360, 210Z. ; iron and steel manufactures, 1,181,357^. ; coal, 1,613,718^., 
ammonium sulphate, 1,300,211/. ; cotton piece goods, 513,638/. ; woollen 
goods, 139,979/. 

Total trade between Spain and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 j 

1980 

Imports from Spain into U. Kingdom 
Exports to Spain from U. Kingdom . 

£ 

17,047 

7,219 

£ 

18,789 

10,208 

£ 

18,270 

9,804 

£ 

19,074 

12,065 

£ 

16,646 

9,820 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The merchant navy of the Kingdom contained on January 1, 1930, 1,246 
steamers of 1,169,031 tons net, and 466 sailing vessels of 62,881 tons net. 
Barcelona, Bilbao and Cadiz are the chief maritime centres. 

The shipping entered and cleared at Spanish ports in two years was as 
follows 
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- 

1927 

1928 

Entered : 

With cargoes . 

In ballast . 


No. 

18,515 

7,239 

Tons 

i 16,563,715 
12,120,834 

No. 

18,588 1 

7,933 ! 

Tons 

16,389,816 

13,833,789 

Total 

Cleared : 

With cargoes . 

In ballast . 


20,754 

28,684,549 

21,521 

30,223,105 


16,606 

1,496 

22,451,281 

3,949,654 

16,862 

1,878 

24,131,620 

6,075,885 

Total . 

• • 

1 18,102 

26,400,885 

18,740 

29,207,005 


Of the vessels entered in 1928, 9,322 vessels of 10,016,815 tons (entered) 
were Spanish and 7,774 vessels of 8,617,989 tons (cleared) were Spanish. 

Internal Communications. 

In 1925 the total length of highways and roads in Spain was 86,988 
kilometres (53,932 miles). In 1930 2,600 kilometres of new motor roads were 
completed. 

The total length of the railways in Spain in 1929 was 16,317 kilometres 
(10,138 miles), of which 11,798 kilometres (7,331 miles) are of normal gauge 
(1’67 metres, or 5*48 feet), and 4,519 kilometres (2,808 miles) are of varying 
gauges, chiefly 1 metre (3*28 feet). The oflScial gauge of the principal Spanish 
railways has hitherto, for strategic reasons, been purposely kept different from 
that of France, and in consequence of this passengers are obliged to change 
trains at the frontier stations. The attempt made in 1882 to remedy this 
state of affairs was not successful. 

In 1928 the total length of tramways in Spain was 1,211 kilometres 
(757 miles). 

The whole of the Spanish railways belong to private companies, but nearly 
all have obtained guarantees or subventions from the Government. The State 
tax on tickets and merchandise for the year 1928 amounted to 67,883,703 
pesetas. There are 29 companies of normal gauge and 57 of narrow 
gauge, the most important being those in the North, with 3,762 kilo- 
metres (2,337 miles) ; Madrid-Saragossa- Alicante (system Antigua and 
Catalana), 3,675 kilometres (2,205 miles); Andaluces, 1,305 kilometres (783 
miles) ; Madrid-Caceres-Portugal and West, 777 kilometres (437 miles); 
South of Spain, 397 kilometres (238 miles) ; La Robla to Valmaseda and 
Luchana (narrow gauge), 312 kilometres (187 miles) ; Medina- Zamora- Orense 
and Vigo, 299 kilometres (199 miles); and Calatayud-Teruel- Valencia (Central 
de Aragon), 299 kilometres (199 miles). A scheme was approved by the 
Government in July, 1929, for the electrification of the main lines of Spanish 
railways. 

The Post Office carried in 1928, in the inland service, 587,871,096 
correspondence of all classes ; in the international service, 120,997,384 
correspondence in general. There were 10,558 post-offices. Receipts, 
91,538,048 pesetas ; expenses, 61,904,300 pesetas. 

The len^h of lines of telegraphs in Spain in 1928 was 53,424 kms. ; 
the total number of interior messages sent and received (1926) was 22,626,005. 
International messages sent 1,220,932, received 1,283,552, transit 399,548. 
The number of telegraph offices was 2,904. 

In October, 1924, the entire telephone system of Spain was taken over 
by the ‘ International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation * of New York, 
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and a Spanish Company constituted ‘ Compahia Telefonica Nacional de 
Espana,’ whose purpose will be to provide an automatic service throughout 
the urban system. On December 29, 1926, this service was inaugurated in 
Madrid, and the system is being rapidly installed all over the country. In 
1928 there were in service 2,051 exchanges, with 35,306 telephones. 
Number of interurban and international calls, 7,354,391. 

The ‘ Compahia Nacional de Telegrafia sin Hilos ’ holds the Government 
concession for the Public Service with ships, and between the Peninsula and 
the Canary Islands, and the International Service with England, Italy, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, America and Germany, as well as various special 
Press Services. They have 10 wireless stations of the Marconi system. 

The entire Commercial Air Line Service in Spain is controlled (1929) by a 
private company ‘ C.L.A.S.S.A.' (Concesionaria de Lineas Aereas Subven- 
cionadas, Sociedad Anonima), which receives a Government subsidy 
amounting to IJ million pesetas annually, and at present operates the 
following lines: (1) Madrid-Barcelona ; (2) Madrid-Seville ; (3) Madrid- 
Biarritz. Barcelona-Cadiz or Huelva-Canaries Air Mail Service was to be 
inaugurated in June 1930. From the Canary Islands the mails were to be 
taken by steamer to Pernambuco and thence to Rio and Buenos Aires by 
aeroplane. In addition to this, there is the * Union Aerea Espafiola,' who 
have a line operating between Madrid-Liabon-Seville, but the service is at 
present suspended. The formation of a new company is also announced, 
called Lineas Aereas Interinsularcs Canarias, which will run a service 
between Las Palmas and Santa Cruz de Tenerife. Two services will run 
daily in each direction. The capacity will be 12 passengers and 2 tons 
of cargo. There is also the French line from Toulouse to Casa-blanca, 
which touches Spain at Alicante. 


Banking and Credit. 


On January 1, 1922, a contract between the Bank of Spain and the 
Government came into force, according to which the Government participates 
in the net profits of the Bank, up to certain limits. The note issue was 
prorogued for another 25 years, up to December 31, 1946. The capital of 
the Bank was increased from 150,000,000 pesetas to 177,000,000 pesetas. 
The Bank is now authorised further to increase the capital, up to the 
limit of 250,000,000 pesetas. 

On March 7, 1931, the position of the Bank was as follows:— 


fgold 

Cash in hand -( silver 
thronze 

Portfolio 

Public Treasury . 
Advances to Treasury 


1,000 Pesetas 
. . 2,417,285 

. 709,052 

2,950 
. 1,772,327 
. 190,378 

. 160,000 


1,000 Pesetas 

Property 83,470 

Capital and reserve . . . 240,000 

Notes in circulation . . . 4,750,879 

Deposits and Accounts current . 968,895 

Discounts 778,859 


Savings bank deposits (Post Office and Ordinary) in Spain, December 31, 
1928, amounted to 1,608,431,540 pesetas, distributed over 1,752, 493 accounts. 
Post Office Savings Banks, which were created under the law of June 4, 1909, 
were opened on March 12, 1916. On December 31, 1928, there were 841,815 
current accounts, representing 238,724,360 pesetas. Including the figures 
of the banks and such credit institutes as have Savings 'Departments, the 
total number of depositors on December 31, 1929, was 3,091,667, and the 
amount standing to their credit, 3,020,300 pesetas. 

The nominal value of the money coined in Spain from 1868 to 1907 was : 
gold, 920,613,935 pesetas; silver, 1,330,589,807 pesetas. In 1905>07 no 
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gold was coined ; in 1906-07, no silver was coined. No coinage was struck 
during the years 1908 and 1909, In 1910, money coined to the value of 
1,976,180 pesetas in 50 centime pieces (silver) to replace money retired from 
circulation. In 1911, 286,843 pesetas of 60 centime pieces were coined, 
as well as 60,286 pesetas of bronze centime pieces. In 1913, 1,429,149 pieces 
of 1 oentimo and 1,639,600 pieces of 2 centimos were coined. A new coin 
was put into circulation in 1926, consisting of a nickel piece representing 
25 centimos; 2,000,000 pesetas were struck, tnd 2,000,000 pesetas in 
50 centimo pieces (silver) to replace money withdrawn from circulation. 
In 1927 the 2 pesetas coin was withdrawn from circulation. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Peseta of 100 Gentesimos is of the nominal value of a pre-war franc, 
9id., or 25*22 pesetas to the pound sterling. The exchange value of the 
peseta has not been restored to parity since the war. 

Gold coins in use are 26, 20, 10, and 6-peseta pieces. Silver coins are 6- 
peseta, 2-peseta, 1 -peseta, and 50-centime pieces. 

Both gold and silver coins are of the same weight and fineness as the corre- 
sponding pre-war French coins. Under a law of July 29, 1908, the 
Government is withdrawing from circulation the spurious 5-peseta pieces 
which had become common. Gold coinage is not in general circulation. 

Theoretically, there is a double standard of value, gold and silver, the 
ratio being 15 J to 1. But of silver coins only the S-peseta piece is legal 
tender, and the coinage of this is restricted. 

On January 1, 1869, the metric system of weights and measures was 
introduced in Spain. But, besides these, the old weights and measures ard 
still largely used. They are : — The Quintal = 220 *4 lb. avoirdupois ; the 
Libra =1*014 lb. avoirdupois ; the Arroba^ for wine = 3i imperial gallons ; 
for oil = 2| imperial gallons ; the Square Vara = 1 *09 vara = 1 yard ; the 
fanega =li imperial bushel. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentative 

1. Of Spain in Great Britain. 

Ambassador, — Sefior Don Ramon Perez de Ayala (appointed April 16, 
1931). 

CouTisellor . — Don Emilio Sanz, 

First Secretary , — Don Fernando Vald4s. 

Second Secretary . — Rafael Forns y Quadra. 

Third Secretary . — Don Luis Roca de Togores and Don Jose Maria Marchesi. 

H<m. AttacMs . — Pedro de Zulueta and Marques de Murrieta. 

Military AttouchL — Lieut. -Colonel Don Antonio Torres Marvd, 

Naval Attachi. — Lt. -Commander de Corbeta Juan Pastor y Tomasety. 

Agricultural Attachi. — Don Jos^ de Casa Calzada. 

Gonsul-Oeneral in London. — Enrique Caspar Battles (appointed November 
29, 1923). 

There are Consular representatives at CardiflT, Glasgow, Liverpool, New- 
castle, and Southampton ; and Consular agents in all the principal towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Spain. 

Ambassador . — The Rt. Hon. Sir George Dixon Grahame, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O. (appointed March 8, 1928). 

Cownsellor, — M. D. Peterson. 


T T 2 
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First Secretaries, — J. H. Leclie, O.B.E., and G. B. Labouchere. 

Military Attachi, — Major F. K. Simmons, M.O. 

Naval AttachL^-Cn^t, G. W. Hallifax. 

Gomniercial Secretary, — k, A. Adams. 

ConsuUOeTieral (at Barcelona). — N. King, C.M.G. 

There are Consular representatives at Bilbao, Cadiz, Coru&a, Madrid^ 
Seville, Malaga, Almeria, ^Valencia, and other places. 

Colonies. 

The area and population of the colonial possessions of Spain are ap- 
proximately as follows : — 

Colonial Possessions 
Possessions in Africa : 

Rio de Oro and Adrar ... . . 

Ifni 

Spanish Guinea . . 

Fernando Po, Annobon, Corisco, Great Elobey, 

Little Elobey . . . . . . . 

Spanish Morocco 1 . . . . 

Total, Africa. 

1 Morocco. 

For administrative purposes the Canary Islands are considered part of 
Spain. The area of the islands is 2,810 square miles, and their population 
503,151. 

Rio de Oro and Adrar stretch from the Wadi Draa 29® N. and 
11® 4' W. to Cape Blanco 20® 46' N. and 17® 3' W. Politically there are 
three zones:— (1) Colony of Rio de Oro, 26® N. to 20® 46' N., an area of 
65,500 square miles ; (2) the Protectorate, between 27® 40' N. and 26® N, 
bordered on the East by 8® 40' W,, an area of 34,700 square miles ; (3) the 
occupied territory, between 27® 40' N. and the Wadi Draa, an area of about 
9,000 square miles, settled by various treaties, 1900 to 1912. The Colonies 
are under the governorship of the Canary Islands, with a sub-governor 
resident at Rio de Oro. The capital of this colon v is Villa Cisneros. 
There is no town called Rio de Oro, the name being applied to the arm of the 
sea and the colony generally. The budget for 1929 amounted to 6,947,274 
pesetas. There is little or no agriculture. Fishing is the principal occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants. 

Ifni was ceded to Spain by Morocco in 1860. By the Franco-Spanish 
agreement of 1912 it extends along the West Coast of Morocco to the north 
of Wadi Draa, from Wad Nun on the south to Wad Bu Sedra on the north, 
and a distance of 15 miles inland from the coast. The occupation is purejy 
nominal. Area, 965 square miles, population, 20,000. There are several 
small harbours and villages ; the population is engaged in fishing, and in 
cultivating dates and garden produce. 

The Spanish territory on the Gulf of Guinea extends from the Muni 
to the Campo river and the Cameroons, its eastern boundary being 
on the mendian of 11® 20' E. of Greenwich. The ‘capital is Santa 
Isabel, in the Island of Fernando Po, with a population of 8,845. The 
principal mountain is known as the Pico de Santa Isabel, or Clarence 
Peak (9,185 feet). The island is considered one of the most fertile spots 
on the West Coast of Africa. The other possessions of Spain in the 


Area: English 
square miles 

Population 

109,200 

495 

965 

20,000 

10,036 

140,000 

795 

23,846 

7,700 

600.000 

128,696 

784,341 
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Gulf of Guinea comprise the Islands of Annobon (7J square miles), Little 
Elobey (22 acres), Great Elobey ( j square mile) and Corisco (6 J square miles), 
and the district of Rio Muni on the mainland (9,470 square miles), the prin- 
cipal town of which is Bata. The coast region is low and marshy and 
contains vast forests. The vegetation is luxuriant and at places along the 
coast there are Spanish, French, and English factories. But there are no 
harbours and the rivers are all inaccessime to vessels. The population of 
Fernando Poo is 20,873. There are about 260 to 300 Europeans in the island, 
about 30 of these being British. The population of Little Elobey is 222. 
Great Elobey is covered with bush ; its population is 123. Corisco has a 
population of 1,438 and Annobon of 1,204, while the population of Rio Muni 
territory is estimated at 130 whites and 89,000 natives. All the colonies are 
under the control of a Governor-General, resident at Santa Isabel. A Sub- 
Governor is appointed to the district of Bata and another to the district of 
Elobey, which includes the Islands of Corisco and Annobon. The aborigines 
of Fernando Poo are called Bubis. Those of Elobey and Corisco are mostly 
of the Benga tribe, but like the people of Annobon they take the names of 
their respective islands. In Bata the Pamwes are the principal tribe. There 
are Catholic and American Presbyterian missions at work among the natives. 
Spain has given to France the right of pre-emption in case of the sale of any 
of these African colonies or the adjacent islands. 

Books of Eeference concerning Spain and Colonies. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuario Estadistico de Espafia. First issue, 1014. Madrid. Annual. 

The publications of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works ; of 
Public Instruction ; of Marine ; of War ; of Finance ; of the Institute GeogratlCO y 
Estadistico (Census, Ac ). 

NoroencUtor de las ciudades, villas, lugares, aldeas, y demas entidades de poblaci^n de 
Bspafia, formado por la Direccion General del Institute Geografeo y Estadistico con 
referenda al 31 de Diciembre de 1020. 2 vols. Madrid, 1922. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual. London. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

AUanttra y Crevea (R.), Hlstoria de Espafta V de la CivilizaciOD Espafiola. 4 VOls, 
Barcelona, 1902. —English Translation. London, 1930. 

Arija (J.), La Guinea Espafiola y sus Riquezas. Madrid, 1980. 

Baedekfr's Spain and Portugal. 5th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

Baerlein (Benry), Spain : Yesterday and To-morrow. London, 1980. 

Bard (T.), Histona de Bspafia. Barcelona, 1911. 

Bell (A. G.), The Magic of Spain, London, 1912. — Spanish Galicia London, 1922.— 
A Pilgrim in Spam. London, 1924. 

Borrow (G ), The Bible In Spain. London. --The Zincali : an Account of the Gypsies of 
Spain. London, 1901. 

Brown (A. S.}, Madeira, Canary Islands, and Azores [Guide Book]. 13th ed. London, 
1927. 

Sttffce (M. R.), History of Spain. 2nded. 2 vols. London, 1900. 

Oaeabo y Pag^s (P.), La Espaila Judia. Barcelona, 1891. 

Cereceda (J. Dantin), Ensayo acerca de las Regiones Naturales de Espaila. Madrid, 1922. 

Chapman (Charles E.), A History of Spain. New York, 1919 

Cooper (C. 8.), Understanding Spain. New York, 1928. 

Dorado {C. Marcial), Bspafia pintoresca: The Life and Customs of Spain in story and 
legend. Boston, 1921. 

Deakin (P. B.), Spain To-day. London, 1924. 

Qallego (J. G.), La Quiebra de Nuestro Slstema Politico y la Gestacidn de un Regiment 
Nuevo. Vol I. Madrid, 1926. 

OaUop (R.), A Book of the Basques. London, 1930. 

Qamazo (0. M.), Hiatoria Critica del Reinado de D. Alfonso Xlll. Barcelona, 1925. 

Gordon (Helen C.), Spain as it is. London, 1981. 

Guyot (Yves), L'Bvolution politique et Sociale en Espagne. Paris, 1899. 

Qwynne (P.), The Guadalquivir. Its Personality, its People, and its Associations. 
London, 1912. 
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Hannay (D.), Spain. (The Nations’ Histories), London, 1917. 

HieUcher (K.), Picturesque Spam, London, 1922. 

Hall (Trowbridge), Spam in Silhouette. New York, 1923. 

Bume (M. A. S.), Spam, its Greatness and Decay. Srd ed. Cambridge, 1924.— History of 
Modem Spain, 1788—1918. New ed. London, 1923. 

Jaeoba (J.), Inquiry into the Sources of the History of the Jews in Spain. London, 1894 
j€Mert(Otto), Sudwest Andalusien. Qotha, 1924. 

Joanne (P.), Espagne et Portugal. Pans, 1909. 

Jolielere (B.), L’Espagne Vlvante. Paris, 1921. 
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SWEDEN. 

(SVEEIQB.) 

Beigning King. 

Gnstaf V., born June 16, 1868. Succeeded to the throne on the death 
of hie father, Oscar II., December 8, 1907. Married, Sept. 20, 1881, to Princess 
Victoria, born August 7, 1862, died April 4, 1930, daughter of Friedrich, 
Grand Duke of Baden. 
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Children of the King, 

I. The Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, Duke of Sk&ne, born Nov. 11, 
1882, married : 1. June 16, 1905, to Princess Margaret Victoria, bom 
January 15, 1882, died May 1, 1920, daughter of Prince Arthur, Duke 
of Connaught ; 2. November 3, 1923, to Louise, Princess of Battenberg, 
born July 13, 1889. Offspring (of the 1st marriage) ; Prince Gustaf Adolf, 
born April 22, 1906 ; Prince Sigvard, born June 7, 1907 ; Princess Ingrid, 
born March 28, 1910 ; Prince Bertil, bom Feb. 28, 1912 ; Prince Carl Johan, 
born Oct. 31, 1916. 

II. Prince Wilhelm, Duke of Sodermanland, born June 17, 1884, 
married, May 3, 1908, to Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna, born April 
19, 1890, daughter of Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch of Russia, divorced 
March 17, 1914. Issue, Prince Lennart, born May 8, 1909. 

Brothers of the King. 

I. Prince Oscar Bernadette, Count of Wisborg, born Nov. 15, 1859. Renounced 
his succession to the throne and married, March 15, 1888, Ebba Munck of Fulklla, 
born Oct. 24, 1858. 

TI. Prince Carl, Duke of Vastergotland, born Feb. 27, 1861. Married August 27, 
1897, to Princess Ingeborg, bom Aug. 2, 1878, daughter ofKlngFredenk VIII. of Denmark. 
Issue, Princess Margaretha, born Jane 25, 1899 (married Ma^ 22, 1919, to Pnnce Axel 
of Denmark); Princess Martha, born March 28, 1901, married on March 21, 1929, to 
the Crown Prince Olaf, of Norway ; Princess Astrid, bom Nov. 17, 1905 (married Nov. 4, 
1926, to the Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium); and Prince Carl, born Jan. 10, 1911. 

III. Prince Eugen, Duke of Narke, born Aug. 1, 1865. 


King Gustaf V. is the fifth sovereign of the House of Ponte Corvo 
and great-grandson of Marshal Bernadette, Prince of Ponte Corvo, who 
was elected heir-apparent of the crown of Sweden by the Parliament 
of the Kingdom, Aug. 21, 1810, and ascended the throne Peb. 5, 1818, 
under the name of Carl XIV. Johan. He was succeeded at his death, 
March 8, 1844, by his only son Oscar. The latter died July 8, 1859, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Carl XV., at whose premature death without 
male children, the crown fell to his next surviving brother, the late King. 

The royal family of Sweden have a civil list of 1,402,650 kronor. 
The sovereign, besides, has an annuity of 300,000 kronor, or 16,620L, 
voted to King Carl XIV. Johan and his successors on the throne of Sweden. 

As to the dissolution of the Union with Norway, see under Norway. 

The following is a list of the kings and queens of Sweden, with 
the dates of their accession, from the accession of the House of Vasa : — 


House of Vasa. 


House of Hesse. 


Gustaf I. 


1621 

Eric XIV. . 


1560 

Johan III. . 


1668 

Sigismund . 


1592 

Carl IX. . 


1599 

Gustaf. II. Adolf 


1611 

Christina . 


1682 

House vf Pfaltz. 


Carl X. 


. 1654 

Carl XI. . 

, 

. 1660 

Carl XII. . 


. 1697 

Ulrika Eleonora . 

, 

. 1718 


Fredrik 1 1720 


House of Holstein-Qoitorp. 


Adolf Fredrik 
Gustaf III. . 
Gustaf IV. Adolf 
Carl XIII. 


1761 

1771 

1792 

1809 


Honise of BernadoUe. 
Carl XIV. Johan. 

Oscar I 

Carl XV 

Oscar II 

Gustaf V, . . , 


1818 

1844 

1869 

1872 

1907 
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Constitution and Government. 

The fundamental laws of the Kingdom of Sweden are : — 1. The 
Constitution or Regerings-formen of June 6, 1809 ; 2. The amended 
regulations for the formation of the Diet of June 22, 1866 (modified by 
acts passed in 1909-1929) ; 3. The law of royal succession of September 
26, 1810 ; and 4. The law on the liberty of the press of July 16, 1812. 
The King must be a member of the Lutheran Church. His Constitutional 
power is exercised in conjunction with the Council of State or (in legislation) 
in concert with the Diet, and every new law must have the assent of 
the crown. The right of imposing taxes is, however, vested in the Diet. 
This Diet, or Parliament of the realm, consists of two Chambers, both 
elected by the people. The First Chamber consists of 150 members. 
Their election takes place by the members of the * Landstings, * or provincial 
representations, and electors of six towns, not represented in the ‘ Lands- 
tings.’ The constituencies are 19, arranged in 8 groups, in one of which an 
election takes place in September eveiy year. The manner of the election is 
proportional and regulated by a special election law. All members of the 
First Chamber must be above 36 years of age, and must have possessed for at 
least three years previous to the election either real property to the taxed 
value of 50,000 kronor (2,777L), or an annual income of 3,000 kronor (166^.). 
They are elected for the term of eight years. The Second Chamber consists 
of 230 members elected for 4 years by universal suffrage, every man and woman 
over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, having the right to vote. 
The country is divided into 28 constituencies, in each of which one member 
is elected for every 230th part of the population of the Kingdom it 
contains. All men and women who are entitled to vote have the right to 
stand for election, but only in their q^wn election areas. The method of 
election is proportional. The places to be given to the different groups of 
voting papers are decided according to the d’Hondt rule. The members 
of both Chambers obtain salaries, free of income tax, for their services, at 
the rate of 3,400 kr. (24 kr. a day) and 4,500 kr. (32 kr. a day) for members 
living in or outside the capital, for each ordinary session, or, in the case 
of an extra session, 24 or 32 kr. a day, besides travelling expenses. The 
salaries and travelling expenses of the deputies are paid out of the public 
purse. 

The executive power is in the hands of the King, who acts under the advice 
of a Council of State, the head of which is the Prime Minister. The 
Ministry (Liberal Democratic), appointed on June 7, 1930, is composed as 
follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of Defence. — C. G. Ekman. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — S. G. F. Hamel. 

Minister of Justice. — J. N. Garde. 

Minister for Social Affairs. — A. S. E. Larsson. 

Minister of Communications. — 0. Jeppsson. 

Minister of Finance. — F. T. Hamrin. 

Minister of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs. — N. S. Stadener. 

Minister of Agriculture. — B. H. von Stockenstrdm. 

Minister of Commerce. — D. Hans4n. 

Ministers without PortfoUo.—Pi. H, F. Oyllenswdrd, A. E. Y. Eolmhack^ 
and A. W. Rundqvist (December 12, 1930). 

All the members of the Council of State are responsible for the acts of 
the Government. 

The second chamber, elected September, 1928 : 73 Moderates, 27 of the 
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Agrarian Party, 32 Liberals and members of the Liberal Democratic Party, 
90 Socialists and 8 Communists. The upper chamber : 60 Moderates, 17 of 
the Agrarian Party, 28 Liberals and members of the Liberal Democratic 
Party, 54 Socialists, and 1 Communist. 

The provincial administration is entrusted in Stockholm to a 
Governor, and in each of the 24 counties to a prefect, who is nominated 
by the King. As executive oflSicers of the prefects there are 490 
sub-bailiffs. The right of the people to regulate their own local affairs 
is based on the municipal laws of March 21, 1862. Each rural parish, 
and each town, forms a commune or municipality in which all men 
and women over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, 
who have paid the local taxes for at least one of the preceding three 
years, are voters. In small communes and towns the ratepayers' assembly 
may itself decide on all questions of administration, police and communal 
economy. It may, however, elect a parish or town council to decide on the 
questions, and all communes with 1,500 inhabitants and over have to do so. 
These councils are named Kommunodfullrndklige in the country, and Stads^ 
fullmdlctige in the towns. Ecclesiastical affairs and questions relating to 
primary schools are dealt with by the parish assemblies, presided over 
by the pastor of the parish. Each county has a county council 
(Landsting) elected by men and women who enjoy municipal suffrage, and have 
completed their 27th year. Towns having a population of at least 50,000 
are in their right to separate from the * Landstings. ' Towns which are 
administered separately by their municipal councils are Stockholm, Goteborg, 
Malmb, Norrkbping, Halsingborg and Gavle. As in elections for the Diet, 
so in the elections of municipal representatives, of members of the * Land- 
stings,^ &c., the method of election is proportional. Women are eligible for 
communal offices. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

The first census took place in 1749, and it was repeated at first every 
third year, and subsequently, after 1775, every fifth year. At present, 
a general census is taken every ten years, besides which there are annual 
calculations of the people. 

The area and population of Sweden, according to the census taken 
on December 31, 1920, and estimate for December 31, 1929, are as follows : — 


Gtovemiuents (Lan) 

Area : English 
square miles 

Population 
Dec. 31, 1920 

Population 
Dec. 81, 1929 

Pop. per 
square mile 
1929 

Stockholm (city) .... 

56 

419,440 

486,184 

8,839*7 

Stockholm (rural district) . 

2,986 

243,194 

264,084 

88*4 

Uppsala 

2,052 

136,718 

139,045 

67*8 

Sbdermanland .... 

2,630 

190,478 

190,237 

72*3 

<38terK5tland .... 

4,266 

305,742 

809,180 

72*5 

Jdnkoping ... 

4,449 

227,629 

280,968 

61*9 

Kronoberg 

8,826 

158,612 

166,165 

40*8 

Kalmar 

4,466 

231,077 

231,523 

62*0 

Gotland . . * . 

1,220 

56,853 

67,880 

47*0 

Blekinge .... 

1,173 

147,098 

146,265 

124*7 

Kristianstad .... 

2,493 

241,018 

246,778 

98*6 

Malmdhus 

1,871 

487,469 

! 609,057 

272*1 

Halland 

1,901 

148,712 

149,987 

78*9 

Goteborg and Bohns . . . i 

1,951 

424,788 

i 464,706 

238*1 
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Governments (Lan) 

Area: English 
square miles 

Population 
Dec. 31, 1920 

Population 
Dec. 81, 1929 

Pop. per 
sqaare%ile 
1929 

Alvsborg 

4,918 

800,871 

812,959 

63*7 

Skaraborg 

Varmland 

8,274 

248,777 

248,884 

74-8 

7,427 

268,681 

269,460 

36-3 

6rebro 

8,561 

218 506 

219,999 

61-8 

Vastmanland 

2,609 

168,815 

162,062 

62-1 

Eopparbei^ 

11,689 

7,616 

264,259 

250,629 

21*6 

Qavleborg .... 

268,800 

279,906 

86*8 

Vastemorrland .... 

9,858 

265,227 

277,862 

28*1 

Jamtiand 

19,968 

133,586 

184,450 

6*7 

Vksterbotten .... 

22,755 

182,246 

202,070 

8*9 

Norrbotten 

40,742 

182,953 

197,410 

4*8 

Lakes Vauern, Vattem, Malaren, 
Hjalmaren .... 

3,505 

- 


- 

Total 

173,146 

5,904,489 

6,120,080 

85-3 


In 1929 there were 3,007,946 males and 3,112,134 females. 
The growth of the population has been as follows : — 


Census 

year 

Population 

Increase per ct. 
per annum 

Census 

year 

1 Population 

Increase per ct. 
per annum 

1880 

4,565,668 

0*91 

1910 

6,622,403 

0 72 

1900 

5,136,441 

0*71 

1920 

6,904,489 

0-67 


With the exception of 30,247 Finns, 7,162 Lapps, and some thousands 
others, the Swedish population (1920) is entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Aryan family. 

On December 31, 1920, there were 22,811 foreigners in Sweden, including 
subjects of Finland 5,897, Germany 4,632, Norway 2,996, Denmark 2,730, 
Russia 1,886, the United States 1,072, the United Kingdom and Ireland 
487, other states 3,212. 

For occupational census, see The Statesman's Year Book, 1928, p. 1319. 

Movement of the Population. 


1. Births y Deaths, and Marriages. 


Year 

Total living 
Births 

Of which 
Illegitimate 

Stillborn 

Marriages 

Deaths 
exclusive of 
Stillborn 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1925 

106,292 

16,104 

2,e08 

37,419 

70,918 

85,374 

1926 

192,001 

16,691 

2,668 

88,268 

71,844 

80,663 

1927 

97,994 

15,717 

2,655 

88,999 

77,219 

20,776 

1928 

97,868 

16,596 

2,668 

40,607 

78,267 

24,601 

19291 

92,615 

14,739 

2,465 

41,734 

74,571 

18,044 


^ Provisional. 


2, Emigration, 


Year 

Immi- 

grants 

Total 

Emigrants 

To U. S. of 
America 

Year 

Immi- 

grants 

Total 

Emigrants 

To U. S. Of 
America 

1922 



8,455 

1926 

5,388 

13^048 

9,698 

1923 

5,827 

29,238 

24,948 

1927 

5,678 

12,847 

8,785 

1924 

5,942 



1928 

5,608 

18,460 

9,179 

1925 

5,058 

11,948 

8,687 

1929 

6,836 

11,019 

6,951 
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II. Principal Towns. 

In 1860 the town population numbered only 434,519, in 1900 1,103,951, 
and at the beginning of 1930, 1,970,951, showing an increase of from 11 per 
cent, of the whole population of Sweden (in 1860) to 32 per cent, (in 1929). 
Towns over 10,000 inhabitants at the beginning of 1930 : — 


Stockholm . . . 486,672 Karlskrona . . . 26,869 Kristianstad . . . 13,266 

Goteborg . . . 241,561 Lund 24,240 Tralleborg . . . 12,822 

Malmo 119,778 Halmstad . . . 23,069 Vastervik .... 12,665 

Norrkoping . . 61,270 Karlstad .... 20,605 Kristinehaiiin . . 12,510 

Halsingborg . . 55,299 Kalmar .... 19,392 Nykoping .... 12,122 

Gavle 89,183 Landskrona . . 18,636 Harnosand . . . 11,769 

Orebro ... . 37,427 Sundsvall . . . 18,014 Soderhamn . . . 11,763 

Boris . . . . 87,062 Molndal .... 17,470 Ystad . . . 11,470 

Eskilstuna . 32,273 Trollhattan . . . 15,509 Lidingd 11,283 

Jonkoping . . . 30,649 Uddevalla . . 14,731 Lulei . . . . 11,258 

Uppsala .... 30,292 Sodertalje . . . 14,513 Umea 10,869 

Vasteras . . 29,921 Ostersund . . 14,455 Skbvde 10,628 

Linkopmg .... 29,185 Falun 13,285 Visby 10,572 


Religion and Education. 

The mass of the population belong to the Lutheran Protestant Church, 
recognised as the State religion. There are 12 bishoprics (Uppsala being the 
metropolitan see) and 2,573 parishes at the beginning of 1930. At the 
census of 1920, the number of ‘ Evangelical Lutherans * was returned at 
6,880,941, the Protestant Dissenters numbering, Baptists, 7,265, and 
Methodists, 5,452. Of other creeds, there were 3,425 Roman Catholics 
(under a Vicar Apostolic resident at Stockholm), 6,469 Jews, and 937 others. A 
few civil disabilities attach to those not of the national religion. The clergy 
are chiefly supported from the parishes and the proceeds of the Church lands. 

The Kingdom has two universities, at Uppsala (founded in 1477) and 
Lund, (founded in 1668), the former having 3,208 and the latter 2,322 
students in the autumn of 1929. There are also a State faculty of medicine 
in Stockholm (founded in 1810), with 826 students, and private universities 
in Stockholm (founded in 1877), philosophical and law faculties, with 
1,266 students, and Goteborg (founded in 1889), philosophical faculty, with 
336 students. In Stockholm and Goteborg there are also academies of 
commerce. In 1929 there were 110 public secondary schools, with 29,064 
pupils ; 53 people’s high schools, 3,737 pupils ; 2 high and 8 elementary 
tecWical schools, about 3,200 pupils; military schools, navigation schools, 
agricultural schools, veterinary and other special schools ; besides institutions 
and schools for the deaf mutes and the blind. Public elementary instruction is 
gratuitous and compulsory (since 1842), and children not attending schools 
under the supervision of the Government must furnish proofs of having been 
privately educated. The school age is 7 to 14 years. In 1929 there were in 
the elementary schools, 27,696 teachers and 676,165 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice is entirely independent of the Government. 
Two functionaries, the Justitie-Kansler, or Chancellor of Justice, and the 
Justitie-Ombudsman, or Attorney-General, exercise a control over the admini- 
stration. The former, appointed by the King, acts also as a counsel for the 
Crown ; while the latter, who is appointed by the Diet, has to extend a 
general supervision over all the courts of law. Since 1915 there is a Militia- 
Ombudsman, also appointed by the Diet, exercising a control over the 
military laws The Kingdom, which possesses one Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, is divided (beginning of 1931) into 3 high court districts and 207 district 
courts divisions, of which 88 are urban districts and 119 country districts. 
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In town these district courts (or courts of first instance) are held by the 
burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country by a judge and 12 jurors— 
mostly peasant proprietors— the judge alone deciding, unless the jurors 
unanimously differ from him, when their decision prevaus. In Sweden trial 
by jury only exists for affairs of the liberty of the press. 

Finance. 

Revenue and Expenditure for six years are shown as follows (18*16 kronor 
= 10 :~ . 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1926/27 

1927/28 

1928/29 

£ 

42,727,206 

41,288,153 

43,867,809 

£ 

44,599,867 

40,739,621 

43,590,110 

1929/80 
1980/81 1 
1981/321 

£ 

45,047,709 

44,788,948 

46,848,673 

£ 

44,662,682 

44,788.943 

46,843,678 


1 Estimates. 

The budget of revenue and expenditure for the budget year July 1, 
1930-June 30, 1931 was as follows (18*16 kronor = 1Z.)J — 


Rxvbnuk 

Expenditurk 


Ordinary 

expenses 

Extra- 

ordinary 

expenses 

Total 

(a) State revenuee : 

Kronor 

(a) Actual 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Taxes . 


Expenses : 




Capitation tax 

1,050,000 

Royal Household. 

1,402,650 

489,850 

1,842,000 

Tax on incomes and 


Justice 

9,602,804 

3,727,896 

13,330,200 

property, &c. 

165,800,000 

Foreign Affairs . 

4,001,300 

1,808,700 

6,810,000 

Succession duty and 


Defence 

108,748,800 

23,768,700 

132,617,600 

other stamp-duties 

62,000,000 

Interior 

41,981,780 

69,348,470 

111,280,200 

Motor-car duty . 

47,000,000 

Communications. 

17,518,800 

56,649,700 

74,168,000 

Customs 

142,000,000 

Finance 

42,610,600 

3,740,400 

46,351,000 

Excise on spirits. 


Education and 




malt and tobacco 

165,500,000 

Ecclesiastical 




Miscellaneous . 

31,819,757 

Affairs 

96,630,421 

56,610,579 

163,241,000 

{b)Net receipts from 


Agnculture 

14,679,001 

21,042,299 

85,721,800 

productive funds 


Commerce . 

9,690,371 

4,196,529 

18,886,900 

of the State : 


Pensions . 

20,576,027 

22,643,873 

48,118,900 

Business of the 


Expenses for the 




State : 


Diet, Ac. . 

— 

— 

4,311,800 

Railways 

36,000,000 

Interest on the 




Posts, telegraphs 


national debt . 

— 

— 

82,898,800 

and telephones . 

36,200,000 

Unexpected ex- 




Waterfall works . 

16,000,000 

penses 

— 

— 

1,000,037 

Domains 

i 14,200,000 





Others . 

16,000 


To be paid with 


Interest on shares in 






the Luossavaara- 



loans 

other 


Kiirunavaara Co., 


(6) Improvement of 


revenues 


Ltd. . . . 

13,000,000 

State property 




Interest on shares 


and reduction of 

Kronor 

Kronor 


in the Swedish 


debt : 


« 


Tobacco Monopoly 


Business of the 




Co., Ltd. . 

8,120,000 

State . 

29,984,068 

4,516,000 

84,499,068 

Interest on out« 


Shares . 

14,940,000 

2,865,000 

17,296,000 

standing loans 

18,860,400 
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Expenditure 

Revenuk 



Ordinary 

expenses 

Extra- 

ordinary 

expenses 

Total 


Kronor 

Amortization of 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Interest on fund 


the national debt 

— 

27,200,000 

27,200,000 

of excise duty on 


Fund of excise 


spirits . 

4,300,000 

duty on spirits . 

— 

6,000,000 

5,000,000 

(c) Shares in the profits 


Fund for support- 


of Bank of Sweden 

19,000,000 

ing credit estab- 




{d)Capttal assets taken 


lishments . 

— 

6,000,000 

5,000,000 

into use. 

7,681,980 

49,820,063 

Others . 

4,896,000 

— 

4,896,000 

(€) Loans . 



Total revenue 

813,367,200 

Total expenditure 

- 

- 

813,867,200 


On January 1, 1931, the public liabilities of the Kingdom, contracted 
principally for productive purposes (railways, &c. ), were as follows : — 


Kronor 

Funded loan of 1886 with ^ int. 45,623,111 

„ „ 1887^ „ 3,*^, „ 88,689,360 

„ „ 1888 „ 8 „ 24,188,111 

„ „ 1890 „ 8J „ 12,606,667 

„ „ 1894 „ 8 „ 16,878,600 

„ „ 1899 „ 8i „ 28,798,880 

„ „ 1900 „ 8} „ 86,820,000 

„ „ 1904-07 „ Sj „ 125,856,000 

„ „ 1908-11 „ 8j „ 126,480,000 

„ „ 1918 „ 4} „ 72,000,000 

„ ,, 1921 „ 6 „ 94,182,200 

Premium-bond loan of 1921 100,000,000 

Funded loan of 1923 with 4^ int. 28,459,800 


Kronor 

Funded loan of 1923 with 5 int. 66,582,400 
Premium-bond loan of 1923 120,000,000 

Funded loan of 1924 with SJ int. 111,900,000 
„ „ 1927 „ 4i „ 67,466,900 

„ ,, 1929 „ 4i „ 206,669,600 

„ „ 19.80 „ 4j „ 272,869,200 

Loans from State institutions 
and Funds, etc. . . . 170,818,110 


Total (Jan. 1, 1931) 1,805,128,889 
Total (Jan. 1, 1930) 1,798,600,486 


1 These bonds may be redeemed by the National Debt Board at six months' notice. 


Defence. 

Army. 

The military forces are recruited on the principle of universal service, but 
aided by a voluntarily enlisted personml which forms the permanent cadres 
for training purposes. In June 1925 a new defence scheme was accepted by 
the Diet. 

Liability to service commences at the age of 20, and lasts till the end of 
the 42nd year. The men belong to the first * uppb&d ’ of the active army or 
Bevfiring for 11 years ; then for 4 years to the second ‘ uppbftd ’ ; and finally 
for S years to the Landstorm, The initial period of training for the main 
part of the infantry is 90 days (160 days for 20 per cent, of the annual 
quota), 140 days for cavalry, artillery, and engineers. The infantry is called 
up for regimental training periods twice for 26 days each time (8 times for 
20 per cent, of the annual quota). The cavalry, artillery and engineers have 
2 training periods of 80 days. 

The army is organised in 4 divisions and the separate troops of Upper 
Norrland and Gotland. In the eastern division there is 1 supplementary 
brigade. There are 22 infantry, 4 cavalry and 9 artillery regiments (corps). 
The establishment in 1980 was 1,687 officers and 6,692 N.C.O. and 
voluntarily enlisted men (bandsmen and tradesmen not included). There is 
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besides that a draft conscriptives of about 24,600 men. Two drafts are 
called up simultaneously for regimental training periods. 

The total number on the rolls amounts to about 600,000. 

The strength of the reserve of officers and voluntarily enlisted men 
amounts to about 28,500, that of the Bevaring to about 400,000. 

The Landstorm amounts to about 195,000 of all ranks. 

The infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle (calibre 6 ‘5 mm.) and light 
machine-gun, model 21 (calibre 6*5 mm.) ; the cavalry is armed with short 
rifle (Mauser, calibre 6*6 mm.), sword, and light machine-gun, model 21 
(calibre 6*5 mm.); the field artillery have the Krupp 7*5 cm. Q.F. gun. 
The field artillery has also 10*6 cm. and 15 cm. howitzers. The heavy 
artillery is armed with 10 cm. gun and 16 resp. 21 cm. howitzers. 

The military budget for 1930-31 amounts to 78,151,718 kronor for the 
army, and 334,440 kronor for the ministry of defence (common to the army 
and navy). 

Air Force. 

The Swedish Air Force consists of a chief, an air staff, four flying corps, 
and several aviation training schools, bases, depots, and factories. 

Navy. 

The Swedish Navy is maintained principally as a coast-defence force. 


The following is a list of the principal ships : — 
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8 
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2 
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There are 13 destroyers, 3 old torpedo-gunboats, 41 torpedo and vedette 
boats, one mining vessel, and 16 submarines, besides sundry dep6t ships 
and small craft. The 1927 programme provides for the construction during 
1928-32 of 2 destroyers (laid down 1928), an aircraft carrying cruiser (the 
Gotland above, laid down 1930), 3 submarines (1 laid down 1928 and 1 1929) 
and 4 vedette boats (2 laid down 4930). 

The personnel of the Royal Navy is divided into three classes, viz. ; 1. 
The Active List ; 2. The Reserve ; 3. The Bevdring (Conscripts). On the 
active list are 5 flag-officers, 8 commodores, 36 captains^ 111 commanders 
and It. -commanders, 100 lieutenants, 46 sub-lieutenants, 618 warrant 
officers, and 3,094 petty officers and men, while about 360 officers belong to 
the Reserve. These figures exclude non-combatant branches. 

On the active list of the Royal Coast Artillery are 1 general, 2 colonels, 
4 lieut. -colonels, 7 majors, 32 commanders and li6ut.-commanders, 34 
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lieutenants, 16 sub-lieutenants, 107 warrant oflBcers, and 624 petty officers 
and men. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture, 

Sweden has always been an agricultural country. In 1761 only 9*5 per 
cent, of the population depended for a livelihood on the various industries and 
commerce ; in 1870 the percentage had advanced to 12*5, in 1900 to 29 1, in 
1910 to 37*8, and in 1920 to about 44*2 per cent., so that to-day the 
population of Sweden is about equally divided in the pursuit of agriculture 
on the one hand and commerce and industries on the other. 

According to the census of agriculture taken in the autumn of 1927, 
the number of farms in cultivation was 427,152; of these there were of 
2 hectares and under, 119,757 ; 2 to 20 hectares, 271,804 ; 20 to 100 
hectares, 38,122 ; above 100, 2,469. Of the total land area of Sweden 
(41,054,000 hectares), 8,755,000 hectares were under cultivation, 1,269,000 
hectares under natural meadows, and 21,747,000 hectares under forests, the 
products of which form a staple expoit. In 1930 the estimated forest area 
was 23,181,200 hectares. 

The following table shows the area and yield of the chief crops for 2 
years : — 



I Area (hectares) 

Produce (tons) 

Crop 






1920 

1980 

1929 

1930 

Wheat . 

232,280 

261,570 

517,963 

684,297 

Rye . 

255,855 

240,928 

413,678 

467,347 

Barley . . . 

124,075 1 

182,025 

250,059 

239,952 

Oats . 

705,076 

659,029 

1,280,785 

1,147,581 

Mixed corn . 

232,159 

254,703 

515,523 

509 543 

Leguminous cropsi 

27; 470 

48,705 

49,754 

65 732 

Potatoes 

140,904 

185,785 

1,928,056 ! 

1,799 298 

Sugar beet . 

27,637 

86,886 

766,866 1 

1,216,013 

Fodder-roots 

87,031 

108,731 

8,011,596 

8,885,479 

Hay . 

1,582,291 

1,597,879 

6,420,965 

6,698,982 


1 Peas, beans, and vetches. 


The value of all crops was estimated in 1928 at 1,139 million kronor; in 
1929 at 1,063 million kronor ; and in 1930 at 963 million kronor. On 
Sept. 15, 1927, the live-stock was estimated as follows : Horses, 620,256 ; 
head of cattle, 2,899,130 ; sheep and lambs, 707,849 ; pigs, 1,386,791. 

II. Mines and Minerals. 

Mining has been from time immemorial the leading industry of Sweden, 
which was the biggest producer of iron in Europe until the use of coal for the 
manufacture of pig-iron revolutionized that industry. Tlie lack of fossil fuel 
is the reason why at present mining in Lappland merely concerns itself with 
the raw products, thouch experiments made in. recent years have carried the 
problem of electric pioduction of iron ore a good step forward. There were 
raised in 1929, throughout the Kingdom, 11,467,551 tons of iron ore. 
The pig-iron produced amounted in 1929 to 489,677 tons, and the ingot iron to 
698,918 tons. Of iron ore, in 1929, 10,898,968 tons, and of pig-iron 71,117 
tons were exported. There were also raised in 1929, 11,889 tons of silver and 
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lead ore, 2,753 tons of copper ore, 72,257 tons of zinc ore, 14,609 tons of 
manganese ore, 22,919 tons of auriferous arsenic ore, and 72,055 tons of 
sulphur pyrites. The lead produced amounted to 72,000 kilogram, the 
copper to 4,925,000, the zinc to 4,772,000, the tin to 3,000. There are not 
inconsiderable veins of coal in the southern parts of Sweden, giving 394,976 
tons of coal in 1929. The most important produce of the Swedish quarries 
is paving stone ; the amount produced for sale in 1929 had a value of 
16,707,800 kronor. In 1929 there were 59,769 persons (2,889 young people 
under 18) engaged in the mining and metallurgical industries. 

III. Industries. 

The industries of Sweden are spread fairly well over the whole country. 
The mining of iron ore has reached its highest development north of the 
Polar circle, and the most important sawmills are located along the shores of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. The production of iron and steel has taken place in 
central Sweden since the earliest times in Swedish history ; pig iron is 
produced chiefly in Sandviken, Domnarvet, Uddeholm, and Fagersta. 
Cream separators, ball-bearings, lighthouse apparatus, telephone supplies, 
motors, and many kinds of electrical machinery are among the highly 
specialised products of the metallurgical industries. The porcelain factory of 
Gustavsberg and the glass factories of Kosta and Orrefors produce wares that 
have achieved a high reputation in the markets of the world. Innumerable 
factories for the production of finished products are scattered all over the 
countryside. 

The timber and wood-work industries of Sweden are of great importance. 
The public forests have an area of 9,961,468 hectares, of which crown and 
ecclesiastical forests extend to 7,326,000 hectares. The latter yielded, in 
1929, 6,946,324 cubic metres of timber. In 1929 there were in Sweden 1,412 
sawmills and planing mills with 43,873 workers who turned out sawn or 
planed timber to the value of 347,832,000 kronor; 1,007 factories for joinery 
and furniture with 15,872 workers, the output for the year being valued at 

91.093.000 kronor; 109 factories for wood-pulp with 19,947 workers, output 

343.058.000 kronor ; and 77 paper and pasteboard mills with 17,619 workers, 
output 223,101,000 kronor. 

The following are some data for the most important Swedish industries : — 


Branch of Industry 

No. of 

establishments 

Average No. of 
workers 

Value of output 
(1,000 Kronor) 

1928 

1929 

1628 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Wood and paper industry 

Iron and steel works . 

Iron, steel, and metal goods 
factories .... 

3,048 

3,030 

107,215 


956,955 

1,081,864 

197,473 

70 

74 

19,698 


164,594 

757 

788 

24,019 

25,615 

218,859 

289,000 

Mechanical workshops . . 

Brick, porcelain, glass factrs. 

1,269 

1,838 

61,646 

16,278 

55,468 

479,690 

535,881 

858 

354 

16,742 

70,158 


Floor and grain mills . 

1,018 

1,003 

8,443 

8,404 

191,219 


SuMr refineries , 

Tobacco factories . 

5 

5 

2,241 

2,860 

38,506 


10 

10 

2.895 

2.488 

118,146 

116,781 

Dairies 

1,433 

1,478 

4,840 


168,399 

178,668 

Textiles .... 

705 

724 

58,976 

59,895 

484,892 

491,987 

Tanneries and shoe factories. 

299 

298 

12,827 

12,697 

149,025 

132,196 

Match factories . 

16 

16 

5,689 

5,860 

88,882 

40,549 

Other chemicals . 

800 

868 

8,762 

9,828 

185,681 

200,505 

Electric power and gas works 

638 

650 

5,282 

6,564 

146,882 

156,696 
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The total number of industrial factories (including mines and quarries) 
was in 1928, 14,031, and in 1929, 14,272. The total power used in industry 
amounted to 3,732,000 effective h.p. in 1929 and 3,542,000 effective h.p. in 
1928. 

In 1929, 340,600 men, 72,328 women, 29,997 boys, and 10,319 girls 
(under 18 years of age) were employed in factories. 

IV. Fisheries. 

The total value of the Goteborg and Bohus fishing industry in 1929 was 
estimated at 13,479,000 kronor. 


Commerce. 

The total customs-duties levied in 1928 amounted to 161,031,000 kronor, 
and in 1929 to 162,523,000 kronor. 

The imports and exports of Sweden, unwrought gold and silver and coin 
not included, have been as follows (18*16 kronor = £1) : — 



102(5 

1027 

1028 1 

1020 

1930 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Imports . 

82,037,886 

87,244,710 

04,050,354 

98,159,885 

01,549,444 

Exports . 

78,167,265 

80,018,866 

86,710,656 

00,796,656 

85,845,655 


The following were the values of the leading imports and exports for 
two years, unwrought gold and silver and coin not included : — 


- 

Imports 

1028 

Exports 

1928 

Imports 

1929 

Exports 

1929 

Live animals and animal food . 

Corn and flour 

Colonial wares 

Fruits, etc 

Raw textile material and yarn 
Textile manufactures 

Hair, hides, and other animal pro- 
ducts 

Oils, tallow, tar, Ac. 

Minerals, glass and earthenware, Ac. 

(of imports mostly coal) 

Metals, raw and partly wrought . 
Metal goods, machinery, Ac. . 
Timber, wrought and un wrought . 
Wood pulp, paper and paper 
manufactures .... 

Other articles 

Kronor 

39.960.000 

156.480.000 

135.490.000 

74.650.000 

148.672.000 

166.820.000 

84.864.000 
161,007,000 

210,080,000 

01.014.000 

282.873.000 

10.262.000 

18,463,000 

133.811.000 

Kronor 

115.871.000 

22.492.000 
369,000 

1,616,000 

8.275.000 

20.055.000 

61.094.000 

26.866.000 

186.469.000 

90.082.000 

865.012.000 

318.846.000 

365.588.000 

16.340.000 

Kronor 

50.889.000 

126.178.000 

163.274.000 

72.812.000 

140.415.000 

178.167.000 

71.884.000 

150.746.000 

248.840.000 

115.178.000 

806.865.000 

18.781.000 

15,224,000 

129.901.000 

Kronor 

142.366.000 

21.566.000 
805,000 

2.310.000 

9.287.000 

21.715.000 

43.762.000 

27.625.000 

277.602.000 

98.281.000 

847.135.000 

839.447.000 

466.299.000 

16.759.000 

Total 

1,707,954,000 

1,574,664,000 

11,782,684,000 

1,812,807,000 


A national Swedish trade-mark was introduced (1011) by Sveriges Allmitnna 
Handelsforening (General Commercial Association of Sweden). The upper half of the mark 
shows the three royal Swedish crowns, on a light-blue ground, and the words ‘Svensk 
Tillverkning ' (Swedish manufacture) are shown on a light-yellow ground below. 

The following table shows the value of the trade with the principal 
countries with which Sweden deals 
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Country 

Imports 
from (1927) 

Exports 
to (1927) 

Imports 
from (1928) 

Exports 
to (1928) 

Imports 
from (1929) 

Exports 
to (1939) 

Great Britain 
and Ireland . 
Germany , 
Denmark . 
Norway . 
Finland . 
Russia . 
France . 
Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands . ^ 
Belgium . 
United States . 
Argentine 
Brazil 

Japan 

Australia . 
Other countries 

Kronor 

264.231.000 

484.981.000 

127.198.000 

41.893.000 

15.642.000 

17.183.000 

63.655.000 

8.423.000 

21.441.000 
58 230,000 

29.855.000 

200.775.000 

44.548.000 

45.820.000 

1.074.000 

7.020.0001 
162,895.000' 

Kronor 

462.712.000 

270.914.000 

98.878.000 

77.579.000 

45.935.000 

27.278.000 

67.064.000 

86.511.000 

21.659.000 

58.733.000 

42.305.000 

175.480.000 

20.095.000 
9,818,000 

16.264.000 

88.131.000 

163.232.000 

Kronor 

275.619.000 

530.511.000 

114.782.000 

45.378.000 

10.781.000 

8.699.000 

59.055.000 
9,893,0( 0 

19,825,000! 

69.278.000 

34.713.000 

251.767.000 

52.539.000 

45.927.000 

1.254.000 

8.683.000 

169.805.000 

Kronor 

899.851.000 

198.459.000 

100.649.000 

86.790.000 

60.057.000 

80.370.000 

90.072.000 

42.706.000 

20.909.000 

70.019.000 

38.487.000 

165.961.000 

22.845.000 

12.675.000 

15.631.000 

21.586.000 

198.698.000 

Kronor 

809.254.000 

648.126.000 

124.886.000 

50.869.000 

10.468.000 

7.803.000 

52.868.000 

11.289.000 

21.224.000 

73.769.000 

82.743.000 

261.406.000 

41.855.000 

45.642.000 

1.918.000 

8.809.000 

181.260.000 

Kronor 

456.686.000 

275.436.000 

115.129.000 

95.684.000 

49.932.000 

26.736.000 

102.251.000 

46.007.000 

26.879.000 

69.586.000 

56.784.000 

198.403.000 

24.655.000 

14.950.000 

15.579.000 

28.383.000 
209,377,000 

Total . 

1.584, 864, OOo'l, 616,583, 000 

1.707.954.000 

1,574,664,000 

1,782,584,000 

1.812,307.0C0 


The following table shows (according to the Board of Trade Returns) the 
chief articles of import and export in the trade of the United Kingdom and 
Sweden for 2 years. 


Imports 

1928 

1929 

Exports 

1928 

1929 


£ 

£ ~ 


£ 


Sawn wood and timber 

2,880,059 

3,534,421 

Coal .... 

1,086,802 

1,779,148 

Planed or d ressed wood 

2,073,026 

1,940,629 

Coke 

488,981 

492,118 

Butter 

1,549,567 

2,112,561 

Cotton piece goods . 

787,164 

635,568 

Bacon 

1,863,732 

2,008,803 

Machinery 

478,783 

488,046 

Steel ingots 

820,066 

878,936 

Woollens . 

289,240 

286,652 

Iron ore . 

568,607 

927,470 

Iron and steel . 

502,085 

528,460 

Packing paper . 

1,676,288 

1,868,172 

Leather . 

170,388 

183,617 

Wood pulp . 

3,193,992 

4,535,971 

Tin . 

224,244 

292,681 


Total trade between Sweden and U.K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
for 6 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1926 1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Sweden to U.K 

Exports to Sweden from U. K. . 

21,425 

8,062 j 

25,259 

9,654 

22,049 

9,711 

25,709 

10,547 

22,584 

10,072 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The Swedish mercantile marine engaged both in the home and foreign 
trade on January 1, 1930, was as follows : — 


Jannary 1, 1930 

Sailing 

Steam and Motor 

Total 

No. j 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

20/200 tons 

956 

70,595 

578 

59,588 

1,534 

180,188 

200/2,000 „ . . . 

51 i 

14,666 

694 

659,249 

745 

673,915 

2,000 „ and above 

2 

4,249 

204 

838,284 

200 

842,483 

Total Jan. 1. 1930 . 

1,009 

89,610 

1,476 

1,557,071 

2,485 

1,646,581 


The port of ^oteborg had the largest tonnage in the beginning of 1930, 
namely, 803 vessels of 612,393 gross tons ; ana next to it came Stockholm, 
possessing 375 vessels of a total burthen of 481,869 gross tons. 
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Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries, with cargoes and in 
ballast, in 1929, as follows 


1929 

With Cargoes I 

In Ballast | 

Total 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

Entered : 

Swedish 

Foreign .... 

10,431 

12,048 

6,485,938 

6,725,659 

4,348 

3,902 

1,521,089 

8,576,599 

14,779 

15,960 

8,007,027 

10,302,158 

Total entered 

Cleared : 

Swedish .... 
Foreign .... 

22,479 

13,211,497 

8,250 

5,097,688 

80,729 

18,309,185 

12,390 

13,778 

6,792,619 

8,707,253 

2,301 

2,264 

1,207,326 

1,651,655 

14,691 

16,042 

7,999,945 

10,359,108 

Total cleared 

26,168 

15,499,872 

4,565 

2,859,181 

30,733 

18,359,053 

Total entered & cleared 1029 

48,647 

28,711,369 

12,815 

7.956.869 

61,462 

36.668.288 


Internal Communications. 

At the end of 1929 the total length of railways in Sweden was 16,722 
kilometres, of which 6,483 kilometres belonged to the State. The receipts of 
the State railways in 1929 were 212 million kronor, and expenses 162 million 
kronor. The total cost of construction for the State railways to the end 
of 1929 was 1,119 million kronor, and for private railways, 813 million 
kronor. The total number of passengers on the State railways was, in 1928, 
29,021,000, and, in 1929, 30,514,000 ; weight of goods, 13,798,000 tons and 

19.875.000 tons; private railways, 37,700,000 passengers in 1928 and 

38.734.000 in 1929 ; goods, 20,808,000 tons and 26,254,000 tons. The line 
between LulefL and Riksgransen (the Lapland iron ore line) is run by 
electric power, as is also, since summer, 1926, the line between Goteborg and 
Stockholm. 

The length of the wires of the telegraph at the end of 1929 was 76,667 
km., 33,073 km. of which belonged to the railways. The wires of the 
State telephone had a length of 922,689 km., the wires of the private 
telephone lines a length of only 12,750 km. The number of taxed telegraph 
messages sent in the year 1929 was 6,556,403, including 1,169,784 in transit. 
In 1929 there were 509,061 instruments (in Stockholm 136,054) employed 
in the telephone service, including only 6,065 private telephones. 

The Swedish Post Office carried 788,238,000 letters, post-cards, journals, 
&c., in the year 1929. The number of post-offices at the end of the year was 
3,842. The total receipts of the Post Office in 1929 amounted to 76,016,973 
kronor, and the total expenditure to 60,406,705 kronor. 

Banking and Credit. 

The Riksbank, or National Bank of Sweden, belongs entirely to the State 
and is managed by directors elected for three years by the Diet, except one, 
the president, who is designated by the King. It is a bank of exchange to 
regulate financial relations with foreign countries ; it accepts deposits of money, 
and on sufficient security it lends money for purposes in which there is no 
speculative element. The Bank is under the guarantee of the Diet, its capital 
and reserve capital are fixed by its constitution, and its note circulation i 
limited by the value of its metallic stock and its assets in current account 
at home and abroad ; but its actual circulation is kept far within this limit 
There are 9 conjointly responsible private banks and 21 joint-stock banks 
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(December 1930). Since December 81, 1903, only the Riksbank has the 
right to issue notes. 

The following table gives statistics of the National Bank, and private 
banks (joint-stock banks included) in Sweden for December 31,1930 (18*16 
kronor = 1/.) ; — 


Assets 

The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 

Real estate and furniture . 

Cash* 

Bills, etc , payable at sight 

Bonds and Government securities 

Shares 

Claims on Swedish banks . 

Claims on Foreign banks . 

Bills payable in Sweden 

Bills payable Abroad .... 
Outstanding loans .... 

Cash credits and overdrawn current 

accounts 

Sundries ... 

Kronor 

243,625,422 

23,946,910 

67,669,140 

1,800,000 

276,685,283 
230,366,096 i 
60,127,775 
88,555,230 

1,770,480 
2,749,320 

Kronor 

87,090,333 

88,965,438 

45,822,545 

358,186,861 

102,998,931 

92,779,023 

114,703,354 

1,028,195,689 

121,746,847 

2,558,847,851 

849, .524, 144 

1 257,774,067 

Kronor 

87,090,338 

832,690,855 

69,769,455 

426,856,001 

104,798,981 

92,779,023 

890,888,687 

1,258,561,784 

181,878,122 

2.647,403,081 

861,294,574 

260,623,387 

Total 

996,295,606 

5,706,638 

6,702,929,188 


• Gold, silver, and for the private banks notes of the Riksbank, etc. (Gold in coin 
and bullion: Riksbank 240,831,390 ; other banks 739,742 ; total, 241,571,132 kronor.) 


Liabilities 

The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 

Original subscribed capital 

Kronor 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

Kronor 

518,607,050 

Kronor 

563,607,060 

Other funds 

820,891,562 

840,891,662 

Notes in circulation .... 

593,881,599 


593,881,699 

Bank post bills in circulation . 

1,147,867 

291,937,951 

81,601,235 

82,748,602 

Current accounts .... 

681,231,830 

973,169,781 

Deposit accounts 

— 1 

2,239,701,523 

2,239,701,528 

Deposit on savings bank accounts 

— 

709,870,243 

709,870,243 

Liabilities to Swedish banks 

— 

212,103,240 

212,108,240 

Liabilities to Foreign banks 

9,024,020 

246,217,759 

255,241,779 

Loans raised 


814,117,569 

314,117,669 

Sundries .... 

80,304,668 

387,291,667 

417,596,235 

Total 

996,295,605 

5,706,638,578 

6,702,929,188 


The savings-banks statistics (exclusive of Post Office) are as follows 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Number of depositors at end of year 
Deposits at end of year, kronor 
Capital and reserve funds, kronor . 

2,598,406 
2,620,942, 284i 
182,927,887 

2.714,082 

2,705,920,729 

199,503,789 

2,768.799 

2,798,440,060 

214,644,415 

2,883,677 

2,880,881,958 

280,114,720 


At the end of 1929 the Post Office Savings Bank had 1,052,280 depositors 
and 283,642,472 kronor of deposits, and at the end of 1930, 1,224,723 
depositors and 338,172,634 kronor of deposits. 

The Private and Joint-Stock Banks also act as Savings Banks. Their 
statistics of depositors and deposits are as follows : — 



1 1927 

1 1928 1 

1929 

1980 

Number of depositors at end of year 

1,986,647 

1,992.897 

2,012,287 ' 

2,088,723 

Deposits at end of year, krouor 

722,179,700 

701,928,880 

687,942,088 

709,870,248 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a treaty signed May 27, 1873, with additional treaty of October 16, 
1875, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark adopted the same monetary system. 
Since then the small money circulated in all the said countries. In 1924, 
when the money of the neighbouring countries became depreciated, it was 
found necessary to cease taking the Danish and Norwegian small coins as 
legal payment in Sweden. By a treaty still in force each of the three 
countries withdrew their own money from the other countries 

The Swedish Krona, of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. IJd, or about 
18 kronor 16 ore to the pound sterling. 

The gold 20-kronor piece weighs 8 ‘960672 grammes, *900 fine, containing 
8*0645 grammes of fine gold, and the silver krona weighs 7*5 grammes, *800 
fine, containing 6 grammes of fine silver. Iron coins were issued in 
1917, 1918, and 1919 ; nickel coins from 1920. 

The standard of value is ^Id. Gold coins, however, practically do not 
exist as a currency. National Bank notes for 5, 10, 50, 100, and 1000 kronor 
are legal means of payment, and the Bank is bound to exchange them for 
gold on presentation. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Sweden in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Baron E. K. 
Palmstierna, G.C.V.O. (appointed November, 1920). 

Counsellor. — Baron A. W. C. E. sou Leijonhufvud. 

Attache. — U. G. L, Barck-Hoest. 

'Military AttactU. — Lieut, -Colonel A. R. de Uggla. 

Naval Attachi. — Commander E. A. Oberg. 

Air Attachi, — Col. E. Mossberg, C. B.E. 

Secretary (specially attached). — 0. Thorsing. 

Counsellor (specially attached). — Dr. E. R. Sjostrand. 

Agricultural Adviser.— M.. W. F. von Wachenfelt. 

ConsuUOeneral in London, — E. G. Sahlin. 

There are Consular representatives at the following places : — Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Dundee, 
Glasgow, Hartlepool, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Pl^outh, Portsmouth, Shefl&eld, Southampton, Sunderland, and many 
otner places. 


2. Of Great Britain in Sweden, 

EnAjoy and Minister. — Archibald John Kerr Clark (appointed February 

24,* 1931). 

First Secretary. --D. V. Kelly, M.C. 

Naval Attachi, — Commander M. A. Hawes (lives in Berlin). 

Military Attachi. — Col. J. H. Marshall- Cornwall (lives in Berlin). 

Air Attachi. — Group-Capt. E. L. Gossage, D.S.O., M,C. (lives in Berlin). 
Commercial Ctmnsellor. — W. J, Glenny, O.B.E. 

Consul at Stockholm.-^'W, H. Oxley. 

There are also Consular representatives at Boi'&s, Gavle, Halsingborg, 
Kalmar, Karlskrona, Lule&, Malmo, Norrkbping, Sundsvall, Sbderhamn, 
Visby, &c. 
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References concerning' Sweden. 

1. Official Pubuoations. 

Rtatistisk ftrsbok for Sverige (Annnaire statistlque de la SuMe), published by 
Statistiska Centralbyr&n. Annual. (First Year 1914 ) Stockholm. 

Bidrag till Svenges offlciella statistik: See Statesman’s Year-Book for 1915. The 
series ‘Bidrag’ ends with the year 1910 (except the publications with the letter U, 
which ends with the year 1917. It has been replaced by the new series, ‘ Sveriges offlciella 
statistik/ mentioned below). Stockholm, 1857-1921. 

Arbetsstatistik. Stockholm, 1899-1911. Iteplaced by the Social Statistics of the new 
series, mentioned below. 

Sveriges offlciella statistik. (Reports on Population, Agriculture, Mining, Industry, 
Commerce and Navigation, Social Statistics, Ac.) Stockholm, 1911-1931. 

Statistiska meddelanden. Stockholm, 1912-1931. Including: Occasional Statistical 
Investigations (a), not yet arranged for (ft), Monthly Trade Statistics (c). Railway 
Statistical Returns (d), Banking Returns (e), Social Returns (f). 

Kommersiella meddelanden, published by Kominerskollegium. Ptockholra, 1914-31. 

Meddelanden Mn Kommerskollegii afdelning for arbetsstatistik. Stockholm, 1903- 
1011. Replaced by: Sociala meddelanden, published by Socialstyrelsen (^Statistiska 
meddelanden, senes f.). 

Arsbok fdr Sveriges kommuner. Published by Statistiska Centralbyrin. Annual. 
(First issue, 1918.) Stockholm. (For distribution, as a rule, only within Scandinavia.) 

Statistisk tidskrift, published by Statistiska Centralbyr&n. Stockholm, 1862-1913 

Sveriges riksbank Published by the Bank of Sweden. Annual. (First issue, 1908.) 
Stockholm. 

Sveriges statskalender for 4r 1931. Published by Vetenskapsakademien. Uppsala, 
1931 

Sweden, Historical and Statistical Handbook, issued by order of the Swedish Govern- 
ment. 2 vols. Stockholm, 1914. 

The Racial Cbarncters of the Swedish Nation. Published by the Swedish State Institute 
for Race Biology. Uppsala, 1926. 

The Sweden Year-Book, 1928. Edited and published with the assistance of public 
authorities Stockholm. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London 

2. Non-Official Publioations. 

Swedish Export. Published by the General Export Association of Sweden. Stock- 
holm (Monthly). 

La Suftde industrielle et I’exportation. Stockholm, 1920. 

Sweden to-day. A Survey of Swedish Industries. Published by The General Export 
Association of Sweden. Stockholm, 1930. 

Industry in Sweden Published by Federation of Swedish Industries. English 
translation. Sweden, 1927. 

Ahlemtut (K.)and Sjogren (O.), Sverige, geograflsk, topograflsk, statistisk beskrifning., 
Parts 1-6. Stockholm, 1908-24. 2iid ed., 1929. 

Aehrink (Gustav), Em Buch Uber Schweden. Stockholm, 1926. English edition 
London, 1028. 

BtMdeiicer’# Sweden, and Finland. 14th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

Bain (R. N.), Qustavus III. and his Contemporaries. 2 vols. London, 1894.— 
Charles XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire in ‘Heroes of the Nations' series, 
London, 1895. — Scandinavia . A Political History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
1516-1900). Cambridge, 1006. 

Fahlbeek (B.), Constitution Suftdoise et le Parlementarisme Moderne. Paris, 1905. 

Flckoh (W.), Juhlin-Dannfelt Sundbarg (Q.), Sveriges Jordbruk (L’ Agriculture 

de la Suftde au Commencement du XX*“* Si^cle). Folio. Uppsala, 1909. (Statistical Atlas.) 

HalUndorf (C.), and Schilck (A.), History of Sweden. London, 1929 

JleathcotelD.), Sweden. London, 1927. 

Heckecher (Eli F., and others), Bidrag till Sveriges ekonomiska och sociala historia 
under och efter vftrldskriget. Parts 1-2. Stockholm, 1926 

Hildebrand (E.), and Others, Sveriges historia intlll ijugonde seklet Stockholm. 
1908-10. 

Hildebrand (B.), and Stavenow (L.), Sveriges historia till v&ra dagar. Parts 1-2, 4- 
14. Stockholm, 1921-27. 

Kerp (H), Landeskunde von Skandinavia and Finland. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1925. 

Ji^^RM(R.), Schweden. Eine politische Monograpbie. German edition. Munich, 1918. 

Xa»rin(G. G.), Views from Sweden. Stockholm, 1925. 

Seh^fer {QAwX Lea Etats Scandinaves de 1815 4 1847 1 de 1848 4 1870; de 1870 4 nos 
jours. Vols. X., XL, and XII. of Histoire Gen4rale. Paris, 1898-99. 
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Stefantson (J.), Denmark and Sweden (Story of the Nations). London, 1916. 

Steveni (J. W, B.), Unknown Sweden London, 1926. 

Sundbarg (Q.), BevOlkerungsstatistik Schwedens 1750-1900. 2nd ed. Stockholm, 1928. 
Whyte{F.), A Wayfarer in Sweden. London, 1926. 


SWITZERLAND. 

(Schweiz.— Suisse.— -Svizzera. ) 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

I. Central. 

On August 1, 1291, the men of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower Unterwalden 
entered into a defensive League. In 1363 the League included eight 
members, and in 1513 thirteen. Various allied and subject territories 
were acquired either by single cantons or by several in common, and in 
1648 the League became formally independent of the Holy Roman Empire, 
but no addition was made to the number of cantons till 1798. In that 
year, under the influence of France, the unified Helvetic Republic was 
formed. This failed to satisfy the Swiss, and in 1803 Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in the Act of Mediation, gave a new constitution and out of the lands 
formerly allied or subject increased the number of cantons to nineteen. 
In 1815 the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and the inviolability 
of ‘ her territory were guaranteed by Austria, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Prussia, and Russia and the Federal Pact which had been drawn up 
at Zurich, and which included three new cantons, was accepted by the 
Congress of Vienna. The Pact remained in force till 1848, when a new 
constitution, prepared without foreign interference, was accepted by general 
consent. This, in turn, was, on May 29, 1874, superseded by the constitution 
which is now in force. 

The constitution of the Swiss Confederation may be revised either 
in the ordinary forms of Federal legislation with compulsory referendum^ 
or by direct popular vote (popular initiative) a majority both of the 
citizens voting and of the cantons being required, and the latter method 
may be adopted on the demand of 50,000 citizens with the right to 
vote. The Federal Government (z.e., the Parliament and the Federal 
Council) is supreme in matters of peace, war, and treaties ; it regulates 
the army, the railway, postal and telegraph systems, the coming of money, 
the issue and repayment of bank notes, and the weights and measures 
of the Republic. The Federal Parliament legislates on matters of copyright, 
bankruptcy, patents, sanitary police in dangerous epidemics, and it may 
create and subsidise, besides the Polytechnic School at Zurich, a Federal 
University and other educational institutions. There has also been en- 
trusted to it the authority to decide concerning public works for the 
whole or great part of Switzerland, such as Siose relating to rivers, 
forests, and the construction of railways. 

The supreme legislative authority is vested in a parliament of two 
chambers, a ^Standerat,’ or Council of States, and a ^ Nationalrat,* or 
National Council, The first is composed of forty-four members, chosen 
and paid by the twenty-two cantons of the Confederation, two for each 
canton. Their remuneration depends on the wealth and liberality of the 
^cantons, the average being about 20 francs per day ; representatives from the 
canton of Geneva receive 30 francs, from Uxi and from Unterwalden 15 
francs per day. The mode of their election and the term of membership 
depend entirely on the canton. Three of the cantons are politically divided 
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— Basel into Stadt and Land ; Appenzell into Ausser Rhoden and Inner 
Rhodon ; and Unterwald into Obwala and Nidwald. Each of these parts of 
cantons sends one member to the State Council, so that there are two mem- 
bers to the divided as well as to the undivided cantons. The ‘ Nationalrat ’ 
consists (according to the Census of 1920) of 198 rejjresentatives of the Swiss 
people, chosen in direct election, at the rate of one deputy for every 20, 000 
souls. The members are paid from Federal funds at the rate of 40 francs 
for each day on which they are present, with travelling expenses, at the 
rate of 20 centimes per kilometre, to and from the capital. Members em- 
ployed on commissions receive additional pay at the same rate. In August, 
1930, the life of the National Council was prolonged from 3 to 4 years and 
the number of electors per representative was fixed at 22,000, making a 
total of 187 members distributed amongst the various cantons as follows : — 

Number of 
Canton * Represen- 

tatives 

Zurich (Zurich) . . 28 

Bern (Berne) ... 31 

Luzern (Lucerne) . .1 9 

Uri i 1 

Zug (Zoug) ... 2 

Fribourg (Freiburg) . 7 

Solothum (Soleure) . . 7 

Basel (BMe) — town and 
country . . . 11 

Schaiihausen (Schafifhouse) 2 

Appenzell — Outer and 

Inner .... 3 

St. GaUen (St. Gall) . j 13 

Graubiinden (Grisons) . | 6 

' The name of the canton is given in German, French or Italian, according to the 
language most spoken in it, and the name in the other language is given in brackets. 

At the elections held on October 27-28, 1928, the following parties were 
returned : — Radicals, 68 ; Catholics, 46 ; Social Democrats, 50 ; Agrarians, 
31 ; Liberal Conservatives, 6 ; other parties, 7. 

A general election of representatives takes place by ballot every four 
years. Every citizen of the Republic who has entered on his twenty- 
first year is entitled to a vote ; and any voter, not a clergyman, may be 
elected a deputy. Both chambers united are called the ‘ Bundes-Versamm- 
lung,' or Federal Assembly, and as such represent the supreme government 
of the Republic. Laws passed by the Federal Assembly may be vetoed 
by the popular voice, which means in effect that 30,000 citizens or eight 
cantons may demand that the law in question should be submitted to the 
direct vote of the nation, which can only say ‘Yes' or ‘No.’ For the 
decision of the question submitted a majority both of the cantons and 
of the voters is required. This principle, called the referevdumy is 
frequently acted on. 

The chief executive authority is deputed to a ‘ BundTesrat,’ or Federal 
Council, consisting of seven members, elected for three years by the 
Federal Assembly. The members of this council must not hold an^ other 
office in the Confederation or cantons, nor engage in any calling or 
biusiness. In the Federal Parliament legislation may be introduced either 


Number of 

Canton ^ Represen- 

tatives 

Schwyz .... 3 

Unterwald — Upper and 

Lower .... 2 

Glams (Glaris) . . 2 

Aargau (Argo vie) . 12 

Thurgau (Thurgovie) 6 

Ticino (Tessin) . . 7 

Vaud (Waadt) ... 15 

Valais (Wallis) . . 6 

Neuch&tel (Neuenbiug) . 6 

Genfeve (Genf) ... 8 

Total ... 187 
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by a member, or by either House, or by the Federal Council (but not by the 
people). Every citizen who has a vote for the National Council is eligible 
for becoming a member of the executive. 

The President of the Confederation and the Vice-President of the Federal 
Council are the first magistrates of the Confederation. Both are elected by the 
Federal Assembly in joint session of the National and State councils for the 
term of one year, January 1 to December 31, and are not re-eligible to the 
same oflSces till after the expiration of another year. The Vice-President, 
however, may be, and usually is, elected to succeed the outgoing President. 

President of the Confederation for 1931. — Dr. H. Hdherlin (Thurgau). 

Vice-President of the Federal Council for 1931.— Dr. Giuseppe Motta 
(Ticino). 

The seven members of the Federal Council — each of whom has a salary of 
1,280Z. per annum, while the President has 1,400Z. — act as ministers, or chiefs 
of the seven administrative departments of the Republic. These departments 
are 1. Foreign Affairs. 2. Interior. 3. Justice and Police. 4. Military. 

6. Finance and Customs. 6. Agriculture and Industry (Economie publique). 

7. Posts and Railways. The city of Bern is the seat of the Federal Council 
and the central administrative authorities. 

II. Local Government. 

Each of the cantons and demi-cantons of Switzerland is sovereign, so 
far as its independence and legislative powers are not restricted by the federal 
constitution ; each has its local government, different in its or^nisation in 
most instances, but all based on the principle of absolute sovereignty of the 
people. In a few of the smallest cantons the people exercise their powers 
direct, without the intervention of any parliamentary machinery, all male 
citizens of full age assembling together in the open air, at stated periods, 
making laws and appointing their administrators. Such assemblies, known 
as the Landsgemeinden, exist in Appenzell, Glarus and Unterwald. In all the 
larger cantons there is a body chosen by universal suffrage, usually called 
der Grosse Rat, or Kantons Rat, which exercises all the functions of the 
Landsgemeinden. In all the cantonal constitutions, however, except those 
of the cantons which have a Landsgemeinde, the referendum has a place 
By this principle, where it is most fully developed, as in Zurich, all laws and 
concordats, or agreements with other cantons, and the chief matters of 
finance, as well as all revision of the constitution, must be submitted to the 
popular vote. In all the cantons, the popular initiative for constitutional 
affairs, as well as for legislation, has been introduced, except in Lucerne, 
where the initiative exists only for constitutional affairs. The members of 
the cantonal councils, as well as most of the magistrates, are either honorary 
servants of their fellow-citizens, or receive a merely nominal salary. In most 
cantons there are districts (Amtsbezirke) consisting of a number of communes 
grouped together, each district having a Prefect (Regierungstatthalter) repre- 
senting the cantonal government. In the larger communes, for local affairs, 
there is an Assembly (legislative) and a Council (executive) with a president, 
maire or syndic, and not less than 4 other members. In the smaller com- 
munes there is a council only, with its proper officials. 

Area and Population. 

1. Prooress and Present Condition. 

Area and population, according to the census held on December 1, 1920, 
and the census held on December 1, 1980, are shown in the following 
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table. The cantons are given in the official order and the year of the 
entrance of each into the league or confederation is stated : — 


Canton 

Area : 
aq. miles 

Population 

Dec. 1, 1980 
Dec. 1, 1920 (prelimm* 
(census) ary census 

figures) 

Pop. 

per square 
mile, 1980 

Zurich (Zurich) (1351) 

667 

538,602 

616,961 

925 

Bern (Berne) (1363) . 

2,657 

674,394 

686,400 

258 

Luzern (Lucerne) (1332) . 

675 

177,073 

189,455 

355 

Uri(1291) .... 

415 

23,973 

23,017 

55 

Schwyz (1291) .... 

348 

69,731 

63,002 

181 

Obwalden (Obwald) (1291) 

189 

17.567 

19,386 

103 

Nidwalden (Nidwald) (1291) . 

106 

13,956 

15,100 

142 

Glams (Glaris) (1362) 

264 

33,834 

35,666 

136 

Zug (Zoug) (1362) . 

92 

31,569 

34,406 

374 

Fribourg (Freiburg) (1481) 

644 

143,055 

143,393 

223 

Solothum (Soleure) (1481) 

305 

130,617 

144,578 

474 

Basel-Stadt (Baie-V.) (1601) . 

14 

140,708 

153,624 

10,973 

Basel-Land (Baie-C.) (1501) . 

163 

82,390 

92,643 

568 

Schafihausen (Schafihouse) (1501) 

114 

50,428 

51,227 

449 

Appenzell A.-Rh. (Ext.) (1513) 

93 

65,354 

48,927 

626 

Appenzell I.-Rh. (Int.) (1513) . 

72 

14,614 

13,981 

194 

St. Gallon (St. GaU) (1803) 

785 

295,543 

285,893 

364 

Graubiinden (Grisons) (1803) 

2,746 

119,854 

126,459 

46 

Aargau (Argovie) (1803) . 

548 

240,776 

260,002 

474 

Thurgau (Thurgovie) (1803) 

386 

135,933 

135,706 

352 

Ticino (Tessin) (1803) 

1,085 

152,256 

161,838 

149 

Vaud (Waadt) (1803) 

1,238 

317,498 

331,323 

268 

Valais (Wallis) (1816) 

2,020 

128,246 

137,741 

68 

Neuchatel (Neuenburg) (1816) . 

305 

131,349 

124,704 

409 

Geneve (Genf) (1815) 

108 

171,000 

171,873 

1,.591 

Total 

i5,940 

3,880,320 

4,067,306~ 

265 


The German language is spoken by the majority of inhabitants in 19 of the 
26 cantons (French names given in brackets), the French in five — Fribourg, 
Vaud, Valais, Neuch&tel and Geneve— (for which the German names are 
given in brackets), the Italian in one (Ticino). In 1920, 2,760,622 spoke 
German, 824,820 French, 238,544 Italian, 42,940 Romansch, and 23,894 
other languages. 

The number of foreigners resident in Switzerland in 1920 was 402,386. 

II. Movement of Population. 


Years 

Total Births 

Stillbirths 

Marriages 

Deaths and 
Stillbirths 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1925 

74,609 

1,939 

28,110 

49,816 

24,693 

1926 

73,968 

1,845 

28,079 

48,887 

25,576 

1927 

71 283 

1,750 

28,585 

50,952 

20,881 

1928 

71,882 

1,738 

80,050 

49,801 

21,681 

1929 

1 70,716 

1,709 

81,288 

52,147 

18,668 
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In 1929 the illegitimate births numbered 2,973. The number of divorces 
was 2,783 in 1929. 

The number of emigrants in five years was : 1925, 4,334 ; 1926, 4,947 ; 
1927, 5,272 ; 1928, 4,800 ; 1929, 4,608. 

III. Principal Towns. 

On December 1, 1930, the population of the principal towns was as 
follows (preliminary census figures): — Zurich, 249,130; B^e, 147,198; 
Geneva, 143,352; Bern, 111,597 ; Lausanne, 75,888 ; St. Gallen, 64,120; 
Winterthur, 53,944 ; Luzern, 47,208 : Biel, 37,861 ; La Chaux-de-Fouds, 
35,473; Neuchdtel, 22,775 ; Fribourg, 21,568; Schaffhausen, 21,160; 
Thun, 16,428; Montreux, 18,407 ; Chur, 15,578 ; Herisau, 13,601; Lugano, 
16,269; Solothurn, 13,756; Vevey, 13,041; Olten, 13,555 ; Le Lode, 
12,075; Bellinzona, 10,873 ; Aarau, 11,612; Rorschach, 10,972. 

Religion. 

There is complete and absolute liberty of conscience and of creed. No 
one is bound to pay taxes specially appropriated to defraying the expenses 
of a creed to which he does not belong. No bishoprics can be created on 
Swiss territory without the approbation of the Confederation. The order 
of Jesuits and its affiliated societies cannot be received in any part of 
Switzerland ; all functions clerical and scholastic are forbidden to its 
members, and the interdiction can be extended to any other religious orders 
whose action is dangerous to the State, or interferes with the peace of different 
creeds. The foundation of new convents or religious orders is forbidden. 

According to the census of December 1, 1920, the number of Protestants 
amounted to 2,230,697 (67 per cent, of the population), of Roman Catholics 
to 1,686,311 (41 per cent ), and of Jews to 20,979 (0*5 per cent.). 
Protestants are in a majority in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics in 
ten. Of the more populous cantons, Zurich, Bern, Vaud, Neuchfitel, and 
Basel (town and land) are mainly Protestant, while Luzern, Fribourg, Ticino, 
Valais and the Forest Cantons are mainly Catholic. The Roman Catholic 
priests are much more numerous than tne Protestant clergy, the former 
comprising more than 6,000 regular and secular priests. They are under 
five bishops, viz., of Basel and Lugano (resident at Solothurn), Chur, St. 
Gallen, Lausanne and Geneva (resident at Freiburg), and Sitten (Sion), all of 
them immediately subject to the Holy See. The government of the 
Protestant Church, Calvin istic in doctrine and Presbyterian in form, is under 
the supervision of the magistrates of the various cantons, to whom is also 
entrusted, in the Protestant districts, the superintendence of public instruction. 

Education. 

In the educational administration of Switzerland there is no centralization. 
Before the year 1848 most of the cantons had organised a system of primary 
schools, and since that year elementary education has steadily advanced. In 
1874 it was made obligatory (the school age varying in the different cantons), 
and placed under the civil authority. In some cantons the cost falls almost 
entirely on the communes, in others it is divided between the canton and com* 
munes. In all the cantons primary instruction is free. In the north-eastern 
cantons, where the inhabitants are mostly Protestant, the proportion of the 
school-attending children to the whole population is as one to five ; while in the 
half- Protestant and half-Roman Catholic cantons it is as one to seven ; and in 
the entirely Roman Catholic cantons as one to nine. The compulsory law has 

u u 
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hitherto not always been enforced in the Roman Catholic cantons, but is rigidly 
carried out in those where the Protestants form the majority of inhabitants. 
In every district there are primary schools, and secondary schools for youths 
of from twelve to fifteen. 

The following are the statistics of the various classes of educational 
institutions for 1928-29: — primary schools 4,876, with 16,263 teachers 
(8,092 men and 8,171 women), and 472,246 pupils (238,185 boys and 
234,061 girls) ; the 618 secondary schools and lower middle schools had 
32, 59 1 boys and 25, 064 girls, with 2, 581 men and 609 women teachers. There 
are also cantonal schools, gymnasia, higher schools for girls, complementary 
schools, teachers’ seminaries, coniuiercial and administrative schools, trade 
schools, art schools, technical schools, schools for the instruction of girls 
in domestic economy and other subjects ; agricultural schools, schools for 
horticulture, for viticulture, for arboriculture, and for dairy management. 
There are also institutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the feeble- 
minded. In 1928 the Federation spent on primary education 2,434,231 
franca. 

There are seven universities in Switzerland. These universities are 
organised on the model of those of Germany, governed by a rector and a 
senate, and divided into four ‘ faculties ’ of theology, jurisprudence, philo- 
sophy, and medicine. There is a Polytechnic School, maintained by the 
Federal Government, at Zurich, with 1,486 matriculated students in 1928-29. 
The academy of Neuch&tel was transformed into a university in May, 1909, 
but without the faculty of medicine. The following table shows the year of 
foundation of each university, the number of teaching staff and of 
matriculated students in the various branches of study in each of the seven 
universities in the winter of 1929-30 • — 


- 

Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Philosophy 
and Science 

Total 

Teaching 

Staff 

1920-30 

Basel (1400) . . I 

40 i 

126 

3j 6 i 

528 

1,050 

168 

Zurich (1832). 

60 

488 

556 1 

507 

1,601 

198 

Bern (1834) . 

42 

583 

347 

803 

1,365 

198 

Geneve (15591 & 13732 ) 

24 

345 

291 ! 

265 

925 

177 

Lausanne (16371 1890‘^) 

27 

243 

173 1 

380 

821 

139 

Pnbourg (1889) 

257 

137 



I 213 

607 

75 

NeuchAtel (I 866 I A 19092) 

20 ! 

114 

— 

! 142 

276 

69 


1 As an Academy. 2 As a University. 


These numbers are exclusive of ‘visitors,^ but inclusive of 967 women 
students. 

In the winter of 1929-30 there were 2,295 foreign students, i.e, 27*5 per 
cent, of the matriculated students in Switzerland. 

A University Institute for International Studies was opened at Genova 
in October, 1927. 

Justice and Crime. 

The ‘Bundes-Gericht,' or Federal Tribunal, which sits at Lausanne, con- 
sists of 24 members, with 9 supplementary judges, appointed by the 
Federal Assembly for six years and are eligible for re-election ; the President 
and Vice-President, as such, for two years and cannot be re-elected. 
The President has a salarv of 27,000 francs a year, and the other 
members 25,000 francs. The Tribunal has three sections, to each of 
which is assigned the trial of suits in accordance with regulations framed by 
the Tribunal itself. It has original and final iurisdiction in suits between the 
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Confederation and cantons ; between cantons and cantons ; between the Con* 
federation or cantons and corporations or individuals, the value in dispute 
being not less than 3,000 francs ; between parties who refer their case to it, 
the value in dispute being at least 3,000 francs ; and also in such suits as the 
constitution or legislation of cantons places within its authority. There are 
also many classes of railway suits which it is called on to decide. It is a 
Court of Appeal against decisions of other Federal authorities, and of can- 
tonal authorities applying Federal laws. The Tribunal also tries persons 
accused of treason or other offences against the Confederation. For this pur- 
pose it is divided into four chambers : the Chamber of Accusation, the 
Criminal Chamber (Cour d’Assises), the Federal Penal Court, and the Court of 
Cassation. The jurors who serve in the Assize Courts are elected by the people, 
and are paid ten francs a day when serving. 

Each canton has its own judicial system for ordinary civil and criminal 
trials. 

On December 31, 1928, the prison population of Switzerland consisted 
of 3,734. 

Capital punishment exists in Appenzell-I.-Rh., Obwalden, Uri, Schwyz, 
Zug, St. Gallen, Luzern, Valais, Schaffhausen, and Fribourg. 


Social Insurance. 

The Swiss Federal Insurajice Law (insurance against illness and accident), as passed 
by both Chambers on Juno 13, 1911, was accepted by the electors of the Republic 
with a small majority. The total number of votes cast was 529,001, of which 287,688 
were for and 241,418 against the measure. 

All Swiss citizens are entitled to insurance against illness, and foreigners also may 
be admitted to the benefits of the law. Compulsory insurance against illness does not 
exist as >et, but cantons and communities are entitled under the act to declare obligatory 
insurance for certain classes or, in general, to establish public benefit (sick fund) 
associations, and to make employers responsible for the payment of the premiums of 
their emplojees. 

Insurance against accident is compulsory for all officials, employees, and workmen 
of all the factories, trades, Ac., which are under the Federal liability law. Every person 
above the age of 14 can insure voluntarily at the Federal insurance administration (or 
at any insurance corporation). The Swiss Accident Insurance Institution commenced 
operations on April 1, 1918. In 1927 the 1,063 societies insuring against illness had 1,299,592 
members. 

A proposal for a scheme of old-age and dependents’ insurance came before the 
assembly in Sept , 1929. The system will be compulsory and applicable to all between 
the ages of 19 and 65. 


Finance. 

The entire proceeds of the Federal alcohol monopoly (estimated at 
6,372,200 francs in 1929) are divided among the cantons, and they have to 
expend one-tenth of the amount received in combating alcoholism in its causes 
and effects. Of the proceeds of the tax for exemption from military service, 
levied through the cantons, one -half goes to the Confederation and the other 
to the cantons. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years (IZ. = 25 francs) ; — 


Year 

Revenue 

• 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

1926 

12,560,571 

12,926,708 

1927 

13,252,644 

13,316,011 

1928 

15,824,85.8 1 

14,374,336 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

. £ 

1929 

16,888,273 

14,878,643 

19801 

15,320,000 

15,811,200 

19311 1 

15,820,000 

16 128,000 


1 Estimates. 
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The following table gives the budget estimates for 1931 : — 


Source of Revenue 

Francs 

Branch of Expenditure 

Francs 

Capital invested . 

General administration 

26,759,820 

606,560 

Debt, Total Charge 

General administration 

117,527,861 

6,086,168 

Departments 

Political 

Interior 

Justice and Police 

Military .... 

Finance and Customs . 
Commerce, Industry, and 
Agriculture . 

Posts and Railways 
Miscellaneous 

264,000 

1,193,980 

2,602,500 

389,285 

847,646,744 

2,183,100 

13,291,700 

562,311 

Departments 

Political 

Interior .... 

Justice and Police 

Military .... 

Finance and Customs . 
Commerce, Industry, and 
Agriculture . 

Posts and Railways . 
Miscellaneous 

7,886,40 

43,784,055 

7,718,000 

89,505,884 

24,021,714 

72,891,232 

6,348,952 

28,029,834 

Total . 

395,500,000 

Total . 

403,200,000 


The public debt of the Confederation (exclusive of the railway debt) 
amounted, on January 1, 1930, to 1,885,186,000 francs. The floating debt 
(January 1, 1930) was 187,364,000 francs. The total debt was thus 
2,072,550,000 francs, or including the railway debt, 4,901,729,000 francs. 

Defence. 

There are fortifications on the south frontier for the defence of the 
St. Gothard pass ; others have been constructed at St. Maurice and 
Martigny in the Rhone Valley. 

Switzerland depends for defence upon a national militia. Service in 
this force is compulsory and universal, with few exemptions except for 
physical disability. Those excused or rejected pay certain taxes in lieu. 
Liability extends from the 20th to the end of the 48th year, The first 12 
years are spent in the first line, called the ‘ Auszug, * or * ^liU * ; the next 8 
in the Laudwehr ; and the remaining 8 in the Landsturm. For cavalry, 
however, service is 11 years in the Auszug, and 12 in the Landwehr. The 
Landsturm only includes men who have undergone some training. The 
unarmed Landsturm comprises all other males between 20 and 50 whose 
services can be made available for non-combatant duties of any description. 

The initial training of the Swiss militia soldier is carried out in 
recruits’ schools, and the periods are 65 days for infantry, engineers, and 
foot artillery, 75 days for field artillery, and 90 days for cavalry. The 
subsequent trainings, called ' repetition courses, ’are 11 days annually ; but 
after going through seven courses (8 in the case of the cavalry) further 
attendance is excused for all under the rank of sergeant. The Landwehr men 
are only called out once for training, also for 11 days. 

The country is divided into 6 divisional districts. There is a staff 
organisation for three army corps. There are the usual departmental troops, 
pontoon and railway corps, telegraph troops, and an air force of 10 squadrons. 
The peace establishment normally under training is 46,200. 

The fortress troops, mostly Landwehr, man the fortifications which close 
the St. Gothard Pass and the Rhone Valley to a possible invader from 
the south. They amount to about 21,000 men. The Laudwehr is organised 
in 56 battalions and 36 squadrons. Altogether Switzerland can mobilise 
nearly 200,000 men (combatants), irrespective of the organised Landsturm, 
who may amount to another 60,000. 
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The administration of the Swiss army is partly in the hands of the 
Cantonal authorities, who promote officers up to the rank of captain. Rut 
the Federal Government is concerned with all general questions, and makes 
all the higher appointments. 

The Swiss infantry are armed with the Swiss repeating rifle. The field 
artillery is armed with a Q.F. shielded Krupp 7*5 cm. calibre. The ‘position * 
artillery has batteries of 8*4 and 12 cm. guns. The Swiss Government inau- 
gurated an aviation service in 1919. It is organised in 5 flights and 2 
balloon companies and has 60 fighting and 120 scouting aeroplanes. 

Production and Industry. 

The soil of the country is very equally divided among the population, it 
being estimated that there were (1920) 212,290 peasant proprietors. 

Of the total area 926,897 hectares, or 2,317,242 acres, being 22*4 per 
cent., is unproductive ; of the productive area 926,193 hectares, or 2,315,482 
acres, being 28*9 per cent., is forest ; and of the rest about 1,210,000 hectares, 
or 3,025,000 acres (63*2 per cent.) is under grass, and about 800,000 hectares, 
or 2,000,000 acres (35*7 per cent.) is pasturage. In 1928, there were 136,250 
acres under wheat and 36,250 acres under rye. 

The chief agricultural industries are the manufacture of cheese and 
condensed milk. The total production of cow’s and goat’s milk in 1928 was 
2,808,000 metric tons, of hard cheese 70,790 tons, of butter 14,800 tons, and 
of condensed milk and milk powder 48,000 tons, of which 37,309 were 
exported. Wine is produced in eighteen of the cantons. In 1929 Swiss 
vineyards yielded 746,948 hectolitres of wine, valued at 56.024,000 francs, as 
compared with 609,428 hectolitres valued at 55,019,000 francs in 1928. 
Tobacco is produced in three cantons. On April 21, 1926 (last census), there 
were in Switzerland, 139,668 horses, 3,854 mules, 943 donkeys, 1,587,399 
cattle, 875,874 cows, 169,723 sheep, 637,098 pigs, 289,258 goats. 

The Swiss Confederation has the right of supervision over the police of the 
forests, and of framing regulations for their maintenance. The entire forest 
area of Switzerland on January 1, 1930, was 2,427,844 acres in extent (com- 
prising 112,705 acres of cantonal forest, 1,632,271 acres belonging to munici- 
palities and other corporations, and 682,868 acres of private forests). The 
district over which the Federal supervision extends lies to the south and east 
of a tolerably straight line from the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva to the 
northern end of the Lake of Constance. It comprises about 1,839,138 acres, 
and the Federal forest laws apply to all cantonal, communal, and municipal 
forests within this area, those belonging to private persons being exempt, except 
when from their position they are necessary for protection against climatic 
influences. In 1876 it was enacted that this forest area should never 
be reduced ; servitudes over it, such as rights of way, of gathering 
firewood, &c., should be bought up ; public forests should be surveyed, and 
new wood planted where required, subventions for the purpose being 
sanctioned. In the year 1928, 16,268,000 trees (chiefly coniferous) were 
planted 

There were, in 1928-29, 236 establishments for pisciculture with 223,606,000 
fry of various species, produced from the incubation of 284,041,000 eggs. 

Many industries flourish in Switzerland. There are 2 salt-mining districts ; 
that at Rex ( Vaud) belongs to the Canton, hut is worked by a private company, 
and those at Schweizerhalle, Rheinfelden and Ryburjg are worked by a joint- 
stock company formed by the Cantons interested. The output of i^t of all 
kinds in 1929 reiiOhed 864,762 quintals (799,82‘2 in 1928). lu the province 
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of St. Gall (Gonzen mine) iron ore and manganese ore are mined. In 1926, 
the output was 45,000 tons of hematite and 15,000 tons of manganese ore. 
In 1929 there were 8,614 factories in Switzerland. Watch and clock making 
is an important branch of manufacture ; number of clocks exported in 1929, 
23,182,544 ; in 1928, 22,864,456. The number of persons employed in 
factories (1929) was 409,083; the motive machinery had 1,754,844 horse- 
power. In 1929, 59 breweries prodixced 2,541,066 hectolitres. 

In 1928 the Swiss embroidery establishments numbered 531 and 
employed 7,916 workers. 


Commerce. 


The special commerce, not including precious metals, was as follows in 
five years (25 francs ~ IZ.) : — 


- 

j ly26 

1927 

1928 

19.9 

1930 

Imports 

Exports 

. ! 96,580,384 
73,459,840 

& j 

102, .551, 760 
^ 0,929,984 1 

^ 1 

109,787,213 1 
85,377,431 I 

111,353,982 

84,178,185 

1 £ 

1 ICG 5CS005 
70,700.064 


The following table (in thousands of francs) shows the value of special 
commerce in 1929 and 1930 



1 iiipurts 

Bxporis 

Merchandise 



- - -- 

— 


1929 

1930 

i 1929 

1930 


1,000 Fiancs 

1,000 Francs 

1,000 Francs 

1,000 Fr.inca 

Cereals 

259,194 

224,486 

4,147 

4,567 

Fruits and vegetables . 

90,366 

104,122 

10,432 

2,903 

Colonial produce . 

121, .323 

99,977 

28,969 

24,077 

Animal food substancos 

124,090 

121,480 

149,150 

131,658 

Beverages .... 

71,133 

68,761 

2,830 

1,886 

Animals, living . 

18,400 

43,943 

7,674 

3,717 

Hides and skins . 

82,944 

88,055 

70,118 

60,230 

Timber 

86,121 

81,352 

9,822 

7,8S5 

Cotton goods 

162,759 

123,765 

234,745 

176,720 

Linen, hemp, Ac., goods 

83,633 

33,374 

8,192 

7,773 

Silk goods .... 

168,189 

182,929 

297,745 

242,825 

Woollen goods . . ' 

188,726 

127,600 

51,072 

48,589 

Clothing, ready made . 

i 70,661 

77,065 

59,662 

46,790 

Mineral substances . . i 

, 185,857 

173,193 

19,272 

20,782 

Iron work . 

‘ 169,860 

168,104 

65,207 

44,832 

Copper work 

62,965 

67,247 

40,986 

29,101 

Machinery . 

100,666 

98,258 

241,255 

228,508 

Clocks and Watches . 

7,028 

6,826 

807, .339 

238,453 

Chemicals . 

119,008 1 

115,829 

86,090 

38,077 

Dyes .... 

20,782 

19,946 

85,684 

73,189 

Grease, oils, Ac. . 

40,998 

41,632 

3,884 

8,888 

Total inch other merchandise 

2,783,848 

2.604,202 

2,104,454 

1,767,502 


The following table, in thousands of francs, shows the distribution of the special trade 
of Switserland (including bullion but not coin) among the principal countries. Much 
of the trade with the frontier countries is really of the nature of transit trade 
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Imports 

Exports 


1029 

1930 

1029 

1930 


1,000 

Francs 

1,000 

Francs 

1,000 

Francs 

1,000 

Francs 

Germany 

008,185 

700.094 

354,820 

2 '2, 634 

France . 

480,510 

451,870 

181,831 

183,083 

Italy . . 

202,085 

185,151 

168,342 

120,048 

Austria 

54,945 

60,540 

68,473 

54,610 

United Kingdom 

107,821 

1 231,983 

288,099 

262,689 

United States 

201,178 

204,807 

207,505 

144,176 

Denmark . 

24,209 

20,038 

19,635 

22,030 


According to Boaid of Trade returns the staple articles of import into 
the United Kingdom from Switzerland in 1929 were : — Silk goods, 
2,970,487Z.; watches, 871, 187Z. ; embroidery, 553, 906Z. ; artifdal silk goods, 
1,413,976Z. ; coaltar dyes, 353,328Z. ; condensed milk, 125,904^. Exports to 
Switzerland were chiefly cotton jdece goods, 1,985,245/., and cotton yarns, 
1,383,289/. 

Total trade between Switzerland and the United Kingdom (in thousands 
of pounds) for five years (Board of Trade returns) — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Switzerland into U.K. . 
Exports to Switzerland from U.K. 

13,693 

6,194 

14,412 

7,645 

14,860 

7,921 

, 18,740 
, M2^ 

12,640 

5,187 


Internal Communications. 

On January 1, 1929, the State railways of Switzerland (excluding 
tramways and funiculars) had a length of 3,367 miles. The net operating 
receipts from traflSc of the Sdss Federal railways amounted (1929) to 

401.945.000 francs, of which 156,241,000 francs were for passenger traffic. 
Operating expenses amounted to 280,382,000 francs. The State railways are 
gradually being electrified ; by the begin idng of 1930, 1,046 miles of electrified 
normal gauge lines were being operated by the Federal Railways. The traffic 
on the Swiss waters (not including Lago Maggiore) in 1929 was carried on 
by 122 boats or barges belonging to 13 companies. 

State aerial service is being gradually developed. In 1929 there were 
19,279 flights, and 21,234 passengers were carried. 

In 1928 there were in Switzerland 4,012 post-offices. By the internal 
service there were forwarded 219,500,000 letters, 77,100,000 post-cards, 

171.600.000 packets of printed matter and samples, 345,223,000 newspapers. 
In the international service there were forwarded 39,000,000 letters, 

18.800.000 post-cards, 16,700,000 packets of printed matter and samples, 

3.041.000 newspapers. Internal post-office orders were sent to the value of 

884.632.000 francs. Receipts, 1929, 158,374,000 francs ; expenditure, 

188.540.000 francs, 

Switzerland has a very complete system of telegraphs, consisting (1928) 
of 69 miles of line with 21,840 miles of wire. There were transmitted 

911.000 Inland telegrams, 3,844,000 international (of which 1,909,000 were 
despatched and 1,935,000 wore received), and 1,162,000 transit through 
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Switzerland. Number of offices, 2,674. There were 264,460 telephones 
installed, and 19,763 miles of line and 787,772 miles of wire ; conversations, 
212,442,000. The telegraph and telephone receipts in 1928 amounted to 
86,979,000 francs ; the expenditure to 84,436,000 francs. 

The Marconi Company under a concession from the Federal Government 
has erected a wireless telegraphy station at Munchenbuchsoe near Bern. 

Banking and Credit. 

On December 31, 1929, the coin minted in Switzerland was as 
follows : — 20,283,678 gold coins of the nominal value of 379,573,560 francs ; 
89,849,979 silver coins of the nominal value of 150,599,006 francs ; 209,624,920 
nickel coins of the nominal value of 20,377,465 francs ; and 133,142,920 
copper coins of the nominal value of 1,724,639 francs ; total (including other 
token coins), 452,900,777 coins of the nominal value of 662,274,670 francs. 

The National Bank, with headquarters divided between Bern and Zurich, 
opened its doors on June 20, 1907. It has the exclusive right to issue bank- 
notes in Switzerland. On January 31, 1931, the condition of the bank was 
as follows : — 



Francs 


Francs 

Gold at home . 

643,810,028 

Discounts, 

37,609,067 

Gold abroad 

10,725,839 

Advances .... 

28,720,585 

Bills and balances abroad 

376,975,306 

Notes in circulation. 
Deposits . 

919,150,975 

131,370,876 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The international metric system is the sole legal standard of weights and 
measures in Switzerland. It was made compulsory in the country by the 
Federal law of July 3, 1875, and since January 1, 1887, no other units than 
the metric units have been legal. By the Federal law of June 24, 1909, the 
international electric units were also adopted. By that law, copies of the 
French standards, deposited at the International Office for Weights and 
Measures at Sevres (France), were adopted as the legal standards for 
Switzerland. 

T^he Ptanc of 100 Happen or Centimes, is the monetary unit and is 
equal to 0*2903225 grammes of fine gold. The par rate of exchange is 
25*2216 francs = £1 sterling. Gold coins are the 20 and 10 franc pieces. 
Silver coins in circulation are 6, 2, 1 and J franc ; nickel coins, 20, 10 
and 5 centimes ; bronze, 2 and 1 centime. 

Asa result of the dissolution of the Latin Monetary Union in 1926, the 
gold currencies of other countries of the Union are, after April 1, 1927, no 
longer legal tender in Switzerland, where they have circulated since 1860. 

Before the war 60-franc National Bank notes were the smallest paper 
currency, but in consequence of the war, notes of lesser denominations have 
been issued, viz., 20-franc notes (by law of July 30, 1914), 6-franc notes 
(August 3, 1914), and 25-franc notes (September 9, 1914). 

The CenXner, of 60 Kilogrammes and 100 Pfnnd— 110 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The Quintal = 100 Kilogrammes = 220 lbs. avoirdupois. The Arpent (Land) 

8-9ths of an acre. 

The Pfund, or pound, chief unit of weight, is legally divided into decimal 
Chrammes, but the people generally prefer the use of the old halves and quar- 
ters, named Halhpfund, and Viertelpfund. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Switzerland in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister, — Charles R. Paravicini, appointed October 13, 1919. 
Counsellor, — Theoring de Sonnenberg. 

Secretaries, — Walter de Bourg, Louis Micheli, and Clement Rezzonico. 
Consul-General in London . — Henri Martin. 

2. Of Great Britain in Switzerland. 

Envoy and Minister, — Sir Howard W. Kennard, K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 
Appointed February 17, 1931. 

Secretary, — C. B. P. Peake, M.C. 

Military Attachi, — Major W. D. Morgan, D.S.O., M.C. 

Consul-General at Zurich. — R. E. Erskine. 

There are Consuls at Bile, Geneva, Lausanne, Davos ; Vice-Consuls at 
Zurich, Berne, Montreux, Lugano, St. Moritz and Neuchitel. 

Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Switzerland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annualre Statlstlque de la Suisse. Berne. 

Feuille f6d^rale suisse. Bern. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London. 

Voranschlag der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Annual. Berne. 

R^sultats du compte d’etat de la Confederation suisse. Annual. Borne. 

Satnmlung enthaltend die Bundesverfassung und die in Kraft tretenden Kantonsver. 
fassungen (in German, French, and Italian). Bern, 1910. Supplement published in 1914. 

Schweizerische Statlstische Mitteilungen. Herausgegeben vom Statistischen Bureau. 
Annual. Bern. 

Statistique du commerce de la Suisse avec I’etranger. Berne. Annual. 

Archiv fiir Schweizerisches Unterrichtswesen. Annual. Zttrich. 

La Suisse Bconomique et sa Legislation Sociale. Berne, 19:12. 

Volkswirtschaft, Arbeitarecht und Sozialversichening der Schweiz Published by the 
Agricultural Department. 1924 

Marm (Dr. Paul), Systematisches Register zu den geltenden Staatsvortrfigen der 
schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft und der Kantone mit dem Auslande. Zurich, 1918. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 
Hlstorisch-hiographisches Lexikon der Schweiz. Neuenburg, 1919-1929. 

Journal Statistique et revue ^conomique Suisse. Bern, Annual. 

L’Economiste Suisse. Zurich. First Issue, 1915. 

Schweizerische Bundesverfassung. Chur, 1922. 

Anneler (Dr. Hedwlg),and Ann«l«f (Karl), Landes- und Vdlkerkunde desLdtschentales. 
Berne, 1918. 

Baedeker's Switzerland, together with Chamonix and the Italian Lakes. 27th edition. 
London, 1928. 

Baiter (Grenfell), The Model Republic : a History of the Rise and Progress of the Swisi 
People. London, 1895. 

Ball (J.), The Central Alps. Part 1. New edition. London, 1907. Part II. London, 1911. 
Battara (A.), La Svizzera d’ieri e d’oggl. Milan, 1921. 

Bor^oar (F.), Real Democracy in Operation. The example of Switzerland (English 
translation). London, 1920. 

Barth (Hans), Bibliographie der Schweizer Gesohichte (to 1912). Basel, 1914. 

Blue Guide to Switzerland, Edited ^ P. Muirhead. Second edition. London, 1980. 
Brooks (Robert 0.), Government and Politics of Switzerland. London, 1920. 
Burckhardt (W.), Komuientar der Schweiz. Bundesverfassung Bern, 1005.— Politisches 
Jahrbuch der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Bern. Annual. 

Cagliardi f B.), Geschichte der Schweiz. 2 vols. Zurich, 1921, 

Cameron (F. 0 ), Switzerland (' Nation's Histories *). London, 1918« 

Olerget (P.), La Salsse au XX« Si^cle. Paris, 1908. 

Conway (Sir W. M.), The Alps from End to End. London, 1895. 

Conway (Sir W. M.) and Coolidge (W. A. B.), Climbers' Guides : The Bernese Oberland. 
4 vols. London, 1908. 

Coolidge and Ball (J.), Alpine Guide : the Western Alps. London, 1898. 

Coolidge (W. A. B.), Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide Books London 1898.— Guide to 
Switzerland. London, 1901.— The Alps in Nature and History. London, 1908.^ 
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Curti (E.)i Geschichte der Hchweizerischen Volksgesetzgebung. 2nd ed. Zurich, 1885. 
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TURKEY 

(TuRKIYE CUMIlURIYETl) 

In November, 1922, a change of capital importance took place in the 
internal economy of Turkey. Up to that time Constantinople (now 
called Istambul) continued to be the residence of the Sultan, and a 
Government deriving its authority from him still existed there. This 
Government, however, exerted no eflfective power outside Constantinople, 
together with a small adjacent area and another small area adjoining Chanak 
on the Dardanelles. Except for the small areas mentioned above, the 
whole of Asia Minor was under the authority of the de facto Government 
set up at Angora (now called Ankara) in April, 1920, under the 
name of the ‘Government of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey.' 
On November 1, 1922, the Grand National Assembly voted a resolution 
declaring that the office of Sultan had ceased to exist and providing that the 
office of Caliph, which had hitherto been vested in the person of the Sultan, 
should be filled by election from among the Princes of the House of Osman. 
Previous to this the Angora Government had made preparations not only to 
take delivery of Eastern Thrace from the Greek occupying authorities in 
accordance with the military Convention concluded at Moudania on October 
11, 1922, but also to take over the administration of Constantinople when- 
ever an opportunity offered. On November 4, 1922, the administration of 
Constantinople passed into the hands of the Angora Government. The 
same day the Grand Vizier, Tewfik Pasha, presented the resignation of the 
Constantinople Cabinet to the Sultan. The Sultan himself, on November 17, 
left Constantinople in secret. Nearly a whole year was, however, to elapse 
before the decisive step of proclaiming a Republic was taken. On October 29, 
1928, the national leader, Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who had been born 
at Salonica in 1881, was elected first President of the Turkish Republic, and 
the revolution was complete when, on March 2, 1924, the Grand National 
Assembly decided upon the abolition of the Turkish Caliphate, a decision 
which was immediately followed by the expulsion from Turkey of all the 
members of the House of Osman, at the same time depriving them of their 
Turkish citizenship. On NovemW 1, 1927, Mustafa Kemal Pasha was re- 
elected President of the Republic by the unanimous vote of the new Assembly 
which met on that day. 

President of tlie Repuhlic . — Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha, re-elected 
November 1, 1927. 

By a decision of the Grand National Assembly on October 13, 1923, 
Angora was declared to be the capital of Turkey. All central departments 
of state are now established there. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

For a list of the former sovereigns of Turkey and an account of the older 
cotStitutions of the countiy, see The Statesman's Year-Book for 1923, 
page 1380. 

The Grand National Assembly of Angora voted, on January 20, 1921, a 
Fundamental Law which introduced constitutional changes of the most 
radical kind. It declared that all sovereignty belonged to the people, 
and that all po^er, both executive and legislative, was vested in the 
Grand National Assembly as being the sole representative of the people. 
The old name ' Ottoman Empire ' was discarded m favour of the designation 
‘Turkey.’ No provision was made for a Senate. It was laid down that 
the members of the Grand National Assembly should be elected for a period 
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of two years, and that the Assembly should delegate its executive powers to 
a certain number of Vekils or Commissioners. The mode of effecting this 
delegation of power varied somewhat, and ultimately at the beginning of 
1924 circumstances necessitated a further revision of the Constitution. This 
was effected by the law of April 20, 1924, in the first articles of which the 
Turkish State was declared to be a Republic, the religion of which was Islam, 
the official language Turkish and the capital Angora The new law provided 
for the election of the Assembly every four years, while according to article 
7 ‘the Assembly exercises the executive power through the President of 
the Republic elected by itself and through the Council of Ministers chosen 
by him,* with the proviso that the Assembly may at any time control the 
actions of the Government and at any time dismiss it. 

The new law also provided that the President of the Republic should be 
chosen from among the deputies constituting the National Assembly, and 
that his term of office should be identical with the life of each Assembly. 

The present Cabinet, which was formed on September 28, 1930, and re- 
constructed on December 26, 1930, is constituted as follows ; — 

President of the General Ismet Pasha. 

Minister of /Ti^mor.— Shukri (§ukrll) Kaya Bey. 

Minister of Finance . — Mustafa Abdul Halik Bey. 

Minister of Public Works . — Hilmi Bey. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs.— -Dr. Tevfik Rushdi (Riigtli) Bey. 

Minister of Justice . — Yusuf Kemal Bey. 

Minister of Education . — Essad (Esat) Bey. 

Minister of Public Health.-^Dx. Refik Bey. 

Minister of National Economy . — Mustafa Serif Bey. 

Minister qf National Defence . — Zekfii Bey. 

The third Grand National Assembly which was elected in September, 
1927, and consisted of 316 deputies, met on November 1, 1927, and is the 
third assembly to meet at Angora. The fourth Grand National Assembly 
was elected on a slightly different franchise (men had to be 21 before being 
allowed to vote) in April 1931. 

Local Government 

The Fundamental Law, voted at Angora in January, 1921 (see above) 
altered the system in force up to 1920 by providing that the country should 
be divided into Vilayets (now sixty-three in number) divided into Ca 2 as, 
subdivided in their turn into Nahi6s. At the head of each Vilayet is a 
Vali representing the Government. The system aimed at is one of 
centralisation. Each Vilayet has an elective council of its own. The 
Caza is regarded as a mere grouping of Nahi6s for certain purposes of general 
administration. The Nahie or commune is an autonomous entity and 
possesses an elective council charged with the administration of such 
matters as are not reserved to the State. 

According to the municipal law passed in 1930 Turkish women havi||)ie 
right to be electors and to be elected at municipal elections. This right 
is to be extended to elections for the Grand National Assembly as from 
1981. A direct system of voting is to take the place of the present indireot 
system of holding elections for that body. 

Area and Population. 

The Treaty of Peace between the Allied Powers and Turkey which was 
signed at Lausanne oil July 24, 1923, defined the European frontier of the 
new Turkey and to some extent her Asiatic frontiers. This Treaty was 
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ratiBed by the Grand. National Assembly on August 23, 1923, and entered 
into force August 6, 1924, on its ratification by three of the four Allied Powers. 

For the delimitation of the present territories of Turkey, ste The 
Statesman's Year-Book for 1930, pp. 1328-4* 

The Treaty of Lausanne and the Conventions attached to it provided for 
the demilitarisation of zones adjoining the European frontier, the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus, subject to the right to maintain a garrison at Con- 
stantinople, for the demilitarisation of the Islands named above as well 
as the islands in the Sea of Marmara with one exception, and for a special 
administrative regime in Imbros and Tenedos. Otherwise Turkey holds 
unrestricted sovereignty. 

The area of the Republic of Turkey is estimated at 762,736 square 
kilometres or 294,416 square miles excluding marshes (1,170 square km.) 
and lakes (8,434 square km.). 

For the first time in its history a general census was taken in Turkey on 
October 28, 1927, and showed the total population of the Republic to be 
13,648,270, of whom 6,563,879 were men and 7,084,391 women. 

The population of the vilayets according to revised figures was given as 
follows : — 

Adana . . . 227,718 Erzlncan (Erzinjan) 132,325 

Afyonkarahisar . 250,877 Erzurum . . . 270,426 

Aksaray . . . 127,0.31 BskiHchir . . 154,332 

Amasya . . . 114,884 Gazi.Ajintai'(Amtab) 215,762 

Ankara (Angola) . 404,720 Giresuii(Ker«hsun<Ie) 165,C83 

Antalya . . . 204,872 Guiniiijane (GUmli- 

Artvin . . . 90,066 shan6) . . . 122,231 

Aydln . . . 212,641 Hakftri . . . 24,980 

Bahkesir. . . 421,066 Icel. . . . 90,940 

Bayazit . . . 104,684 laparta . . . 144,437 

Bllecik (Bilejik) . 113.660 Istanbul (Conbtanti- 
Bitlia . . . 90,631 nople) . . . 794,444 

Bolu . . . 218,246 Izmir (Smyrna) . 626 005 

Burdur . . . 88,014 Kars , . . 204,846 

Bursa (Brusa) . . 401,696 Kastamonu . . 386,501 

Oanakkale (Chanak) 181,735 Kayseri . . 261,370 

Cankirl (Cl ankin) . 157,219 Kirklareli . . 108,989 

(iorum (Chonmi) . 247,926 KirHehir . . . 126,901 

Denizli . . . 245,048 Kocaell (Hoja ib) . 286,600 

Diyarbekir . . 194,316 Konya . . . 604,884 

Edirne (Adrianople) 15i),840 KUtahya . . . 302,426 

Bl&ziz . . . 213,777 Malatya , . . 306,882 

The populations of the principal towns was given as follows : — 


Constantinople* Gbazi-Aj intap . 89,998 Samsum . . . 30,872 

(Istanbul) . . 690,857 Caesarea (Kaiseri) . 89,134 Urfa . . . 29,098 

Smyrna (Izmir) . 158,924 Adrianople (Bdirne) 84,528 Man'sa . . . 28,684 

Angora (Ankara) . 74,668 Eskishekr (Eskise- >iva8 . . . 28,498 

Adana . . . 72,677 hir) . . . 32,841 Mar.sh . . . 25 982 

Brusa (Bursa). . 61,690 Erzurum. . . 81,45' Balikesir. . . 25,740 

Konia(KoD}a) . 47,496 Diyarbekir . . 80,700 


Scutari, 124,356; Fera, 294,790; Stambul, 245,982; Princes’ Islands, 12,810; 
irkeuy, 18,419. 

According to the census of 1927, the foreign population was as follows: — 
German, 2,306 ; Albanian, 1,652 ; British, 3,413 ; Austrian, 1,435 ; Belgian, 
258 ; Bulgarian, 7,448 ; French, 3,427 ; Greek, 26,431 ; Hungarian, 1,830 ; 
Italian, 11,573 ; Polish, 61 3; Rumanian, 1,530 ; Russian, 6,206; Serbian, 3,883. 

The events *of recent years have caused an enormous reduction in the 
Christian population of the territory still remaining to Turkey, A very 
large proportion of the Armenian population of Asia Minor disappeared 
after the war, owing to the fact that large numbers migrated to the Re- 
public of Erivan. The Greek population has practically ceased to exist in 



Manisa . 

. 374,013 

Maras (Mrtras ) 

. 186.856 

Mardiu . 

. 188,471 

Mersin . 

. 119,107 

Mugla 

. 175,890 

Nigde 

. 166,066 

Ordu 

. 202,354 

Rize 

. 171.667 

Samsun . 

. 274,066 

Slirt 

. 102,483 

Sinop 

. 169,965 

Slvaa . 

. 829,551 

^ebinkarabisar 

. 108,735 

Tekirdag , 

. 131,440 

Tokat 

. 263,003 

Trabzon (Trebizonde) 290,303 

Urfa 

. 203,595 

Van . 

. 21,605 

Yozgat . 

. 200,497 

Zonguldak 

. 268,909 
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Asia Minor and in European Turkey outside the vilayet of Constantinople, 
which includes both shores of the Bosporus and Princes Islands in the 
Marmara. A Turco-Greek agreement signed at Lausanne on January 30, 
1923, provided for the compulsory exchange of the Greeks of Turkey, not 
including the vilayet of Constantinople, against the Turks of Greece, not 
including Western Thrace, as from May, 1923. The Moslem population of 
Turkey has also suffered greatly from the effects of the war. It comprises 
besides the Turks of Asia Minor a considerable number of Kurds in tbe 
Eastern provinces. Lazes in the Eastern section of the Pontic coast, and a 
few Circassians. There is a fairly consideiable but diminishing Jewish 
element in the towns. 

Number of marriages, 1927, 51,078 ; 1928, 49,455 (provisional figures). 

Religion. 

Moslems now form the vast majority of the population of the new 
Turkey. Under the old imperial system the non -Moslem communities were 
recognised as organised communities or millets^ the heads of which exercised 
not only spiritual but civil functions. The scope of these civil functions 
varied. They were in some cases, and more especially in that of the QScumenical 
Patriarch, of considerable importance. The whole position is now fairly well 
defined. The Treaty of Lausanne has deprived the spiritual heads of the 
communities of their administrative prerogatives, and their authority is now 
purely ecclesiastical. 

Constantinople is the seat of the CRcumenical Patriarchate. The Holy 
Synod at the Phanar which assists the Patriarch, His All-Holiness Mgf. 
Photios 11 Maniatis (elected October 7, 1929), to administer the affairs of 
the Patriarchate consists of 12 Metropolitans with a thirteenth as chief 
secretary. Of the Sees subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the (Ecumenical 
Patriarch 47 have been attached for administrative convenience to the 
jurisdiction of the Holy Synod of the Church of Greece, as they are in 
territories now forming part of the Hellenic Republic : 41 other Sees have 
become titular as, in consequence of the exchange of populations, there are 
now no Orthodox residents in the territory formerly covered by them in the 
Turkish Republic : the three Sees subject to the (Ecumenical jurisdiction in 
Albania are vacant. Thus there are five residential Sees subject to the 
Patriarch in Turkey— Chalcedon, Derkos, Princes’ Islands, Imbros and 
Tenedos, Thyateira and Amasia ; four in the Italian Dodecanese, Rhodes, 
('os. Karpathos (Scarpanto) and Loros ; one in Finland and Carelia, one in 
Tallinn lor Estonia, one in Prague for Czechoslovakia, one in Sydney for 
Australia, and one in New York for North and South America. This 
Archbishop Mgr. Athenagoras has suffragans in Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco. There are also 11 Titular Bishops subject to the (Ecumenical 
Patriarch, and recently the Russian Metropolitan Evlogii in Paris, at one 
time Supreme Bishop of the Russian Chuich outside Russia, accepted ||g 
Patriarch’s appointment as Exarch of the Russian Church in West, althoujp 
neither he nor his adherents had previously been subject to the (Ecumenical 
jurisdiction, but to that of the Patriarchate of Moscow. 

The Armenian Church (Gregorian) in Turkey is ruled by the Katholikos 
of Sis, Mgr. Sahag Kabayian, with two Bishops and three, Vartabets, and 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, Mgr. Mesrop Maroyian, with three Bishops 
and four Vartabets. The Throne of the Katholikos of Agthsmar is vacant. 
Before the War the Katholikate of Sis had 15 eparchies (dioceses ruled 
either by a Bishop or a Vartabet), that of Agthamar two and the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople 51. 
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The Uniat Armenian Church in Turkey is ruled by the Patriarch of 
Cilicia, Mgr. Boulos Boutros XIII Terzian, with an Archbishop at Mardin 
and a Bishop at Adana. Before the War there was another Uniat Arch- 
bishop at Sivas and 10 other Bishops. 

The Chaldaeans (Nestoriaii Uniats) have one Bishop at Mardin, who 
administers the Archiepiscopal See of Amida. The Syrian Uniats have a 
See of Mardin and Amida, but it is united with their Patiiarchate of 
Antioch, whose incumbent resides in Damascus. The Greek Uniats (Byzan- 
tine Rite) have as their Ordinary in Constantinople the Titular Bishop of 
Theodoropolis. The Latins have an Archbishop in Smyrna, but their 
Patriarch of Constantinople is titular and non-resident. The Nestorians 
have a Katholikos and Patriarch (Ishai), Mar Shimum XXI, temporarily 
resident in Mosul, whose See is normally at Qudshanes in the Makkiari. 
There is a Grand Rabbi (Maham Bashi) in Constantinople for the Jews, who 
are nearly all Sephardim. 

According to the census of October 28, 1927, there were in Turkey 
13,269,606 Moslems, 89,511 Roman Catholics, 6,658 Protestants, 109,905 
Orthodox, 77,433 Armenian, 24,307 Christians, 81,872 Jews, 17,494 other 
religions, and 2,702 undeclared. 

On April 10, 1928, the Grand National Assembly passed a law amending 
the Organic Statute in such a way that Islam ceased to be the State religion 
of the Republic. An oath of allegiance to the Republic, taken by the 
President and Deputies, took the place of the former religious formula. 

Education. 

According to the census of October 28, 1927, only 1,111,496 of the popu- 
lation were literate in Arabic characters. 

In Turkey, elementary education is nominally obligatory for all children 
of both sexes. According to the Provisional Law of October 6, 1918, all 
children from 7 to 16 are to receive primary instruction, which may, how- 
ever, be given in State schools, schools maintained by communities, or 
private schools, or, subject to certain tests, at home. The State schools are 
under the direct control of the Ministry of Public Instruction. They 
include not only primary schools, but also secondary schools, ‘ preparatory ’ 
schools (for students intending to enter higher schools), and a certain 
number of lycees or secondary schools of a superior kind. There are also 
training schools for male and female teachers, and a certain number of 
higher technical schools, besides the University of Istanbul, founded 
in 1900, and transferred to Ankara in 1929. The University has a large 
number of Moslem women students. Towards the end of 1925 a School 
of Law was founded at Ankara. The important non- Moslem communities 
in Istanbul maintain their own schools, which, like all ‘ private ’ 
schools, are subject to the supervision of the Miuistry of Public Instruction. 

J'he following table gives statistics of Education lor 1928-29 : — 



Number 

Teachers 

Students 


Male 

Female 

Male 1 

Female 

Primary Schools .... 
Secondary &; Professional Schools 
^^clal Schools .... 
Higher Education Institutions . 
St’hools of Pine Arts . 

Foreign and Private Schools 

6,886 

166 

62 

20 

1 

105 

11,264 

1,876 

810 

48 ^ 

82 

1,121 

4,496 

852 

178 

987 

888,027 ' 
28,218 
4.219 
8,604 
128 
16,616 

161,721 

8,271 

2,602 

746 

65 

15,665 
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Total expenditure on education in 1928-29, was £T41,908,482. 

A general tendency has been manifested since 1926 to introduce the use 
of the Latin alphabet in Turkey. A Commission was formed to study the 
question, and on November 1, 1928, the Grand Natioual Assembly voted a 
law for the adoption of Latin characters in Turkey. This law decreed the 
use of Latin characters obligatory in the case of all correspondence in Public 
Departments as well as all companies, societies and private offices, news- 
papers, cinemas and advertisements as from December 1, 1928. The publi- 
cation of books in Arabic characters was forbidden after January 1, 1929, 
and the employment of the new alphabet became general throughout 
Turkey in 1930. 

Previous to this important reform the Grand National Assembly had 
also adopted the bill introducing the numeral system as used in European 
countries. 

Justice. 

Since the beginning of the work of secularisation two years ago, nothing 
now remains of the old Ottoman laws based on the religious principles. 
The Turkish Government began by suppressing the religious Courts (Sheri) 
in 1924, in order to obtain this result. The system which was thus unified 
consists of (1) juges de paix (single judges with limited but summary penal 
and civil jurisdiction) ; (2) trihunaux de base (a president and two assistant 
judges with wider powers) ; (3) assize courts (a president and four assistant 
judges who hear serious penal cases). Appeal has been abolished. The 
Court of Cassation sits at Eski^ehir. 

The laws applied by these Courts have been recently drawn up and 
adopted. The Turkish Civil Code is, with the exception of a few modifica- 
tions, a reproduction of the Swiss Civil Code, as also the Code of Obligations, 
and both entered into force towards the end of 1926. The new Penal Code 
is based in great measure upon the Italian Penal Code, and the Code of 
Civil Procedure, without being identical, nevertheless closely resembles that 
of the Canton of Neuchatel. The new Commercial Code is based on the 
German. 

On January 1, 1930, the prison pcmulation consisted of 36,659 men and 
1,482 women awaiting trial, and 47,107 men and 3,957 women under sentence, 
a total of 51,064. 

Finance. 

The revenue is derived from land, property, income and profits taxes, 
Customs, consumption taxes, sheep ana cattle tax, monopolies, and other 
sources. The principal monopolies in 1980 were, tobacco, alcohol, matches, 
explosives, cartridges and salt. 

Estimates of revenue and expenditure for five financial years were as 
follows : — 


- 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

1930-31 

1981-S^ 

Revenue , 
Expenditure . 

£T 

194,580,664 

207,244,066 

' £T 

207,173,199 
17,924,069 

£T 

220.646,000 

220,408,481 

£T 

222,782,000 

222,004,028 

£T 

204,657,000 

204,640.885 


The principal items of revenue in the 1930-31 estimates were in thousands 
of Turkish pounds: direct taxes, 48,280,000; indirect taxes, 94,260,000; 
monopolies, 48,800,000; stamps, 14,281,000. 
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The approved Estimates of Expenditure for the financial year 1930-31 
are as follows : — 



£T 


£T 

National Defence , 

54,211,501 

Marine «... 

6,297,940 

Finance and Pensions 

16,800,143 

Posts and Telegraplis 

5,885,210 

Public Works , 

83,018,867 

Public Security 

4,435,964 

Gendarmerie . 

8,915,649 

Aviation .... 

1,153,980 

Debt 

1 33,016,995 

Military Factories . . ^ 

4,101,481 

Education 

8,199,780 

National Assembly . . i 

2,866,959 

Customs . 

1 5,041,538 

Foreign Affairs , . j 

3, h8 1,959 

Justice , 

1 7,056,214 

Religious Affairs 

1,653,119 

Interior . 

! 4,566,794 

Property Registration 

1,330,225 

Economic A ffai-s 

Health .... 

1 18,226,634 

1 4,502,216 

Other Items . 

2,936,068 


By the Treaty of Lausanne the foreign debt of Turkey was to be distributed 
among the succession States, of which the new Turkey is one. The Turkish 
debt has been apportioned as follows (the first figure refers to the loans prior 
to October 17, 1912, the second to those between October 17, 1912 and 
November 1, 1924): Turkey, 62 25 percent, and 76*54 percent.; Greece, 
10*67 per cent, and 0*65 per cent. ; Yugoslavia, 5*25 per cent, ; Bulgaria, 
1*63 per cent, and 0*16 per cent; Albania, 1*57 per cent. ; Syria, 8*16 per 
cent, and 10*02 per cent. ; Iraq, 3*96 per cent, and 4*87 percent. ; Pahsline, 
2*49 per cent, and 8*06 per cent. ; and the Arab States, 4*13 per cent, and 
4*80 per cent. The total debt of Turkey is £T87,316,000. 

The agreement reached between the bondholders and the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the resumption of the services of the Ottoman Public debt was 
ratified by the Grand National Assembly on November 80, 1928. 

Defence. 

Under the law of January 24, 1924, military service is for 18 months in 
the infantry and for two years in the cavalry, artillery and air service. Men 
are called up at the age of 21, and liability for service last 25 years. The 
number of men liable to service in any given year is approximately 170,000, 
but the annual contingent does not at present exceed 60,000. The strength 
of the active army in 1929 was approximately 20,000 officers and 120,000 
men, organised in 3 armies of 9 army corps, each army corps epmprises 2 
divisions, and there are 5 cavalry divisions, 3 active and 2 reserve. 

The infantry is equipped with Mauser rifles. The artillery with 76 mm. 
Krupp field guns and 10*6 and 12 c.m. Schneider howitzars. The army 
estimates for 1929-30 amounted to 66,372,300 pounds Turkish. 

The Turkish Navy is at present undergoing reorganisation, all vessels of 
aiw fighting value being taken in hand for rent as soon as money for this 
j|||teose can be spared. The effective fiect at present includes the battle 
flp^er Yavuz Sultan Selim, formerly the German OoebeUy launched in 1911, 
oifplaciDg 22,500 tons, and armed with ten 11 -inch guns ; the old battleship 
Tourgout Reis, 9,900 tons, and six 11 -inch guns, now used as a training ship 
for naval cadets ; the light cruisers Uamidieh, 3,830 tons, and Medjidieh, 
8,800 tons, both dating from 1903 ; 4 gunboats of from 600 to 400 tons; 3 
old destroyers, l obsolete torpedo boat and two small submarines. 

The Yavuz has undergone an extensive refit at Ismid under a contract 
made with a group of French shipbuilding yards. The repairs were com- 
pleted in 1980. 

A new naval base at Izmit has replaced the former dockyard in the Golden 
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Horn. Four destroyers, 2 submarines, and several fast motor boats are 
building in Italy. 

The future strength of the personnel does not appear to have been fixed, 
but no difficulty is anticipated in manning the ships at present ready for sea. 

Efforts are being made to develop an air service, with headquarters at 
Eski Shehr. A certain number of aeroplanes and hydroplanes have been 
bought, and further orders have been placed in France and Germany. Owing, 
however, to a dearth of pilots, and especially of trained mechanics, it cannot 
be said that this service is in an efficient condition, but the personnel is 
gradually being increased. 

Froduotion and Industry. 

Agriculture . — Agriculture is most primitive, but modern methods are 
now being adopted. In 1929 the sum of £T100, 000,000 was voted for 
irrigation work. The soil for the most part is very fertile ; the principal 
products are tobacco, mohair, cereals, figs, silk, olives and olive oil, dried 
fruits, nuts and almonds, skins and hides, furs, licorice root, wool, gums, 
canary seed, linseed and sesame. Opium is an important crop in Konya 
and Afyon Karahisar. Tobacco is grown both in European and Asiatic 
Turkey. The principal tobacco districts are Samsun (the most important), 
Bafra, Izmit, Charchamba and Izmir (Smyrna) In 1929, tobacco was grown 
by 79,965 cultivators on 19,620 acres, the )icld being 33,132 metric tons. 
The principal centres for silk production are Bursa and Istanbul. The 
production of olive oil, mainly confined to the Vilayet of Aydin, is very 
important ; yield in 1929 amounted to 15,000 tons. The production of figs 
in 1929 was estimated at 32,000 tons, and that of raisins, 61,000 tons. In 
1929 about 170,000 bales (of 600 pounds) of cotton wore produced. Other 
products in 1929 weie valonea, 40,000 tons; hazed nuts, and opium (2, .600 
cases). 

The forest laws of the empire are modelled on those of France, but 
restrictive regulations are not enforced, and the country is being rapidly 
deprived of its timber. About 8,406,900 hectares (20,765,000 acres) are under 
forest. The most-wooded vilayets are Kastamon, Aydin, Bursa, Bolu, 
Trabzon, Konya and Karassi. Of the forest land, about 88 per cent, 
belongs to the State, 6 per cent, to private persons, and the rest to com- 
munes and wakfs (pious foundations). 

In 1929 there were in Turkey 12,124,031 sheep, 11,683,091 goats, 
4,718,803 cattle, 849,485 asses, and 496,954 horses, 74,803 camels, 36,622 
mules, 496,060 bufialoes. 

The production of wool was8,500,0001b8., and of mohair, 3, 150 metric tons. 

Mining , — The Turkish provinces, especially those in Asia^ are reported 
rich in minerals, which are little worked. Chrome ore is to be found in 
^lentdshe, Kiitahya, Izmir (Smyrna), Adana, Bursa, Konya and Diyarbekir. 
The Government owns silver mines at Bulgar Maden ; zinc is found 
Izmit district, Aydin, Trabzon, Adana, and at the Dardanelles ; mangai|H| 
ore in Aydin, Mentesh^, Bursa, Karassi and Merghir, and antimony in 
Aydin. Copper ore is found in the Taurus, at Tireboli, near Trabzon 
at Arghana Maden, near Diyarbekir (total production in 1929, 65 metric 
tons) ; borax, production 1929, 13,528 metric tons ; meerschaum at Eski^ehir ; 
emery principally in the vilayet of Aydin (7,603 metric ’tons in 1929) ; 
asphalt in small quantities at Aivalik ; coal at Ereglil (Heraclea) and 
at Zonguldak on the Black Sea (1,421,008 tons in 1929). Lignite is 
found on the European coast of the Black Sea, a short distance from 
the entrance to the Bosphorus, Erzurum, Aydin, Ankara, Karassi, Sivas 
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aii<l Keshan near Uzun Keiipru near the Dardanelles ; production in 1929, 
7.976 metric tons. The total production of coal in 1929 was 1,400,000 
metric tons. There are salt works at Erzurum and in the vicinity of Izmir 
(vSmyma) and other places. Gold is found at Bulghar Maden (Konya) ; 
mercury at Sisma near Konya, at Usak (Onchak), and in the vilayet of 
Aydin ; arsenic in Aydin and Sivas ; iron in the sandjak of Carassi, in 
the vilayet of Aydin, and in the Adana region. There is a good deal of 
brass-turning and beating of copper into utensils for household purposes. 

Fisheries . — The fisheries of Turkey are important; the total value of 
marine produce for Istanbul and dependencies was in 1921-22, £T2,400,778.16 
as against £T2,922,332.21 in 1920-21. The total weight of marine produce 
in 1922-23 attained 22,000 tons. No later statistics are available. 

Industry . — Industries are relatively unimportant, but under cover of the 
new protective tariffs, which came into force on October 1, 1929, it is prob- 
able that an impetus will be given to industrial development. The vilayet 
of Aydin was before the war one of Turkey’s industrial centres. An attempt is 
being made by the Government to revive industry in S myrna, and a fair amount 
of machinery has been imported. Carpet weaving represents appioximately 
60 per cent, of pre-war capacity. Textile factories have not suffered any 
material damage. The number of fig-packing establishments has been 
reduced. Cotton ginneries are being rebuilt, and in June, 1926, an oilcake 
factory was established at Adana. A further recent development has been 
the opening in December, 1926, of sugar factories at IJshak, near Izmir 
(Smyrna), and at Alpullu in Thrace ; their total production in 1929 was 8,833 
tons. Many small factories have been established in recent years, includ- 
ing saw-mills constructed near Boztuyuk, and cement works at Ankara 
and Kartal. The latter was erected in 1929 by a Belgian group on the 
Anatolian railway, a few miles from Istanbul, and will produce 70,000 tons 
annually. A German group is also constructing a factory at Bakirkaz, 
which will have a similar capacity. The number of central power plants 
now totals 32, as compared with only 3 in 1926. In 1929, the Ford 
Company established important assembly works at Tophan^ in Istanbul. 
The plant can assemble 80 cars per 8-hour day. In 1927 there were 65,245 
manufacturing establishments with 256,855 employees. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports for five years : — 



1 

1926 

1927 

1928 

j 1920 

1930 

Imports 

Exports 

£T 

. 284,699,735 

. , 186,722,766 

i 

£1 

211,398,184 

158,420,998 

£'£ 

223 531,775 
178,537,489 

1 £T 

256,138,207 

155,373,026 

£T 

144,344,911 

151,480,882 


urkish trade for 2 years was distributed among the principal countries 


[lows : — 


Country 


United Kingdom . 
Italy 
Germany 
Prance . 

United States 


Imports 

1927 I 1928 

£T £T 

. 28,757,500 27,470,757 

26,064,117 26,426,688 

80,005,176 81,687,883 

29,173,167 29,169,181 

8,168,668 10,182,482 


Exjiorts 

1927 1928 

£T £T 

16,888,628 17,561,798 

37,022,283 Sl,6i5,735 

14,707,892 22,150,708 

16,940,834 18,451,861 

24,684,240 27,584,574 
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The principal articles of import and export for two years were as 
follows : — 


Imports 

1927 ' 

1928 

Exports 

1P27 

1928 

Cotton and cotton 
goods . 

Colonial produce . 
Metals . 

Wool and wooUtn 
goods . 

Machinery 
Chemicals and dyes 

£T 

50,829,574 

20,374,482 

22,502,537 

18,743,626 

9,488,127 

6,172,468 

£T 

62,449,271 

20,453,661 

26.82S,745 

15,767.218 
10,462 624 
7,187,835 

Tobacco 

Fruits & vegetables 
Skins . 

Animal produce . 
Cotton and cotton 
goods 

Cereals. 

£T 

44,007.177 

25,571,396 

8,185,160 

7,137,438 

10,676,441 

9,016,200 

£T 

64,197,148 

84,321,343 

6 237,613 
7,001,853 

10,320,475 

6,147,023 


The principal imports from Turkey into the United Kingdom and 
exports to Turkey from the United Kingdom (according to Board of 
Trade Returns) in two years were : — 


Imports from 
Turkey 

1928 

1929 

Exports to 

1 Turkey 

1928 

1929 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Figs and fig cake. 

201,793 

221,820 

Coal 

67,725 

96,853 

Nuts . . 

140,829 

80,231 

Cotton ) am 

66,749 

48,032 

Wool (Mohair) 

698,607 

844,604 

Cottons . 

1,177,824 

1,084,924 

Carpets . 

503,762 

361,024 

Woollens . 

249,704 

846,089 

Tobacco . 

56,725 

69,959 

Iron and ste 1 

189,151 

191,464 

Raisins . 

873,494 

434,135 

Machinery 

139,104 

198,248 


The value of the commercial intercourse between Turkey and Great 
Britain during the last five years according to the Board of Trade Returns 
is shown in the following table t — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1 1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports into U. E. from 

Turkey 

Exports of British produce to 

£ 



£ 

‘ £ 

8,003,922 

1 2,990,596 

2,655,594 

2,244,713 

1,878,106 

Turkey 

3,103,229 

1 

3,180,740 

2,788,018 

2,824,840 

1,805,285 


Shipping and Navigation. 

At the beginning of 1930, the vessels under the Turkish flag had a 
tonnage of 87,294 tons. The coasting privileges in Turkish waters which 
certain foreign companies enjoyed by virtue of the Treaty of Lausanne came 
to an end in July, 1926. The most important Turkish company engaged in 
the coastal service is the “Seiri-S^faine.^* This company, which los|||^ 
greater part of its vessels during the war and which possessed 12,258 tolHp 
the Armistice, had increased this tonnage to 63,266 in 1930. Other cmt 
flying the Turkish flag included 29 tugs, 12 power barges, 300 ordinary 
barges and 42 motor launches. Three thousand seamen were empbyed in 
the Turkish merchant service. 

In 1929 a total of 13,351 vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 4,508,185 tons 
called at the port of Izmir (Smyrna). At Istanbul the number of vessels 
clearing and in transit in 1929 was 28,298 of a total tonnage of 18,329,768. 

Tbete is a re|;alar air service between Istanbul and Bucharest and Athens, 
also between Brindisi and A them. 
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Internal Communications. 

In 1926, there were 30,319 miles of road in Turkey, of which 8,600 miles 
were national roads and 21,819 miles provincial roads. In 1929 4,209 
kilometres (2,630 miles) of road were constructed or repaired. 

The length of railway line in Turkey in May, 1930, was about 6,085 
kilometres (3,803 miles) broad gauge and 369J kilometres (225 miles) narrow 
gauge. 

The Oriental Railway (337 kilometres, or 208 miles) connects Istanbul 
via Edirne (Adrianople) with Sofia, Belgrade, and the chief centres of 
Europe. The Anatolian Railway (1,367 kilometres, or 854 miles) runs from 
Istanbul to Ankara and Konya, with a prolongation from Ankara to Sivas 
(580 kilometres, or 362 J miles). The Bagdad Railway (French Company) 
(624 kilometres, or 390 miles), starting from Konya, was completed during 
the war as far as Nisibin ; in 1928 the Turkish Government bought the 
Mersina-Tarsus-Adana line from this company. Other railways are Izmir- 
Aydin-Eghirdir (British Company) (615 kilometres, or 384 miles), Izmir- 
Cassaba-Afyom Karahisar (French Company) (701 kilometres, or 438 miles), 
Izmir-Balikessir-Bandirma (French Company), and Mudanya-Bursa (Belgian 
Company) (42 kilometres, or 26 miles). There is also a line from Sarikamis 
to the Russian Frontier (63 miles, broad gauge, and a narrow gauge line 
from Sarikamis to Erzurum, 241 miles), but both lines are in a bad state of 
repair. Lines under construction comprise about 1,415 miles, to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1934. These lines are : Filios-Kizil Irmak, Tavchanli- 
Balikesir, Fevzipasa-Arghana, Zile-Sivas, Ulukisla- Kayseri (113 miles). It 
is the intention of the Turkish Government to construct the following 
lines, but no contracts have yet been granted: Eregli (Heraclea)-Filio8, 
about 35 miles ; Sivas-Erzurum, about 800 miles ; Adapazari (Ada Bazar)- 
Bayindir, about 160 miles. 

There are over 2,000 post-offices in Turkey. Foreign post-offices dis- 
appeared as a result of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

Banking and Credit. 

In January, 1917, the Turkish Government issued a Charter for a new 
National Bank, to be styled the Central Bank of the Turkish Republic. 
Its capital is 15 million Turkish pounds, which may be increased to 30 
million Turkish pounds. The future status of this bank was fixed in 1926 
by a law passed by the Grand National Assembly on June 11, 1930. 
Amongst the more important Turkish banks may be mentioned the Banque 
Agricole, the oldest of the Turkish institutions, with a capital of 30,000,000 
Turkish pounds. The other banks are the Banque d’Anaires, the business 
of which is increasing rapidly, Banque Industrielle et Miniere, Banque de 
Commerce et d’lndustrie, Banque d’Emlak (Credit Foncier) and Banque 

* naf (Craftsmen’s Bank). The principal Bank in Turkey is the Ottoman 
k, founded in 1863. It has a Branch in every important town of Turkey, 
concession of the Ottoman Bank was extended in August 1926, by the 
Turkish Government, for a further period of 10 years. 

The total amount of paper currency in circulation at the present time is 
£T158,748,563. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On April 17, 1916, an order was issued reforming the currency. A gold 
standard, with the piastre as the unit, was thenceforth to be general all over 
Turkey, and the piastre to equal 40 para. The piastre, as well as the half piastre 
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(20 para), quarter piastre (10 para) and eighth piastre (5 para) pieces were to be 
of nickel. Silver coins were 2, 6, 1 0, and 20 piastres ; and gold coins 25, 50, 100, 
250, and 600 piastres. Silver was legal tender up to 300 piastres, and nickel 
up to 50 piastres. 

The only money in general circulation, apart from nickel coins for 10 
and 20 paras and for 1 piastre and coins for 2J, 5, 10 and 25 piastres, 
i^ paper money issued during the war. This forced currency is very depreci- 
ated, the Turkish paper lira Wng worth about one-tenth of the gold coin of 
the same denomination. At the beginning of 1929 the Government stabilized 
the exchange at about 1,030 piastres to the £1. 

Weights and measures are as follow’s : — 

1 Oke =a 400 drams . . = 2*8264 lbs. 

1 Batman^ 6 Okes . . . = 16*958 lbs. 

39*6263 Okes .... =1 cwt. 

1 Cantar = 44 Okes . . . = 124*3616 lbs. 

1 Oheki « 195 Okes . . . =* 551*148 lbs. 

1 Kileh = 0*9120 bushel. 

1 MiLscal (Ess. of rose) 1 J drams . = 74*171 grains. 

1 (cloth) . . = 26 *96 inches. 

1 Endaze . . . 25*555 inches. 

1 (land) . . = 29*830 inches. 

1 Deunum . . . . = 1098*765 sq. yards or 

0*2270 acres. 

1 Djerih (hectare) . . . = 2*47 acres. 

As from January 1, 1933, the metric system of weights and measures 
will become general. On May 24, 1928, the Grand National Assembly 
passed a law making the employment of European numerals obligatory as 
from June 1, 1929. 

On March 1, 1917, the Gregorian calendar was introduced into Turkey, 
to be used side by side with the Hegira calendar, while as from January 1, 
1926, it was decided finally to adopt the Gregorian calendar alone, the 
Turkish civil year 1342 becoming 1926. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Turkey in Great Britain. 

Ahmet Ferit Bey (July, 1925). 

Lutfullah Bey. 

First Secretary . — Numan Tahir Bey. 

Second Secretary . — Djemil Vafi Bey. 

Archivist . — Ali Riza Bey. 

Kadri Riza Bey (November, 1930). 

2. Of Great Britain in Turkey. 

Amhassador . — The Right Hon. Sir George R. Clerk, G.C.M.G., 

(appointed November 12, 1926). 

Counsellor. — J. Morgan. 

NaA)al Attachi.—Oaipt, R. B. Ramsay. 

Military Attach ^. — Major B. O’Leary, R.A. 

First Secretaries. — P. M. Roberts and W. L. 0. Knight. 

Commercial Secretary. — Col. H. Woods, O.B.E. 

Third Secretaries. — H. A. Clarke nnd T. C. Ravensdale. 

Archivist. ---H. W. Gunningham, O.B.E. 

Mon. Attache. ~~C. A. de Bathe. 

Consul-General . Hough. 
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There is a Consul-General at Smyrna, and Consuls at Constantinople, 
Trebizond, and Mersina. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference. 

1. Official Publications, 

Ammaire Statistique, 1928. (First i«suo, 1928 ) Office Central de Statistique, Angora. 
Idare Taksiinati. [Administrative Divisions.] Ankara. [Republic of Turkey. Ministry 
of the Interior], 1929. 

Dovlet Salnamesi. Official Annual. Angora. First issue 1925. 

Destur, Collection of Turkish Laws, (naw in process of completion). 

Department of Oversees Trade Rejrort.' London. Annual. 

Turkey in Asia ; Anatolia. (Handbooks prepared under the direction of the Historical 
Section of the Foreign Office ) London, 1920, 

A Manual on the Turanians and Pan-Turanianism. (Handbooks prepared by the 
Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty.) London, 1921. 

Lausanne Conference on Near Eastern Affairs, Records of Proceedings and Draft 
Terms of Peace. London, 1923. 

Treaty of Peace with Turkey and other Instruments signed at Lausanne on July 24, 
1923, etc. London, 1923. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Abbot (G. F ), Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 1917. 

AlUn (W. B. D.), The Turks in Europe. London, 1920. 

Aiinualre Commercial Turc. Constantinople. (No, 1, 1924\ 

Armstrong (Harold), Turkey in Travail. London, 1925.--Turkey and Syria Reborn. 
London, 1930. 

Baedeker's Konstantinopel, Balkanstaaten, Kleinasien, Archipel, Cypern. 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1914. 

Blaisdell (0. C.), European Financial Control in the Ottoman Empire, a Study of the 
Establishment, Activities, and SigniQcance of the Administration of the Public Debt. 
London, 1929. 

Childs (W. J.). Across Asia Minor on Foot. London, 1917. 

Creasy (Sir Edward Shepherd), History of the Ottoman Turks. [Founded on Von 
Hammer, but continued to 1876.] New ed, London, 1882. 

Curtis (W. B.), Turkestan. London, 1911. 

Ceaphcfca (Miss M A.), Turks of Central Asia in Historv and at the Present Day • an 
Ethnological Enquiry into the Pau*Turauian Problem, and Bibliographical Material relat- 
ing to the Early Turks and the Present Turks of Central Asia. London, 1918. 

Dwight (H. G.), Constantinople, Old and New. London, 1916, 

Edib (H ), The Turkish Ordeal. London, 1928 -—Turkey Faces West. New Haven, 1930. 
Ellison (Grace), Turkey To-day. London, 1928. 

Elston (R.), The Traveller’s Handbook for Constantinople and Asia Minor. London, 
1923. 

Ein(n(Achmed), Die Turkei. Gotha, 1918.-— Turkey in the World War. Yale, 1930. 
EndretiV, C.), Dio TUrkei. 4th ed. Munich, 1917. 

Eversley (Lord), The Turkish Empire Its growth and decay (2nd edition). London, 
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Franco (Gad), Developpements constitutionels en Turquie. Pans, 1926. 

Freeh (F.), Hdning (A.) and Sack (A.), Das Wirtschaftsloben der lUrkei. Vol. 1 
Berlin, 1916. 

Freeman (Edward A.), The Ottoman Power In Europe: Its Nature, Its Growth, and its 
Decline. London, 1877.— History and Conquests of the Saracens. 8rd ed. London, 1877. 
Oamett (Lucy M.), Turkey of the Ottomans. London, 1912. 
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^Haseert (Kurt), Das TUrkische Reich. Tilbingen, 1918, 

Hawley (Walter), Asia Minor. London, 1918. 

Hubbard (G. B.), Gulf to Ararat. Edinburgh, 1917.— Day of the Crescent. Cambridge. 
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Johnson (C# R.), Constantinople To-day. New York, 1022. 

t/orpa (N.), Qeachichte des Osmanischen Reiches 6 vols Gotha, 1908-18. 

Kemod (Ghazi Moustapba), Die Nationalo Revolution, 1920-27. Leipzig, 1928. 
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Luke (H. C.)> The Fringe of the East; a Journey through past and present Provinces 
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London, 1924. 
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URUGUAY. 

(Repi&blica Oriental del Uruguay.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Uruguay, formerly a part of the Spanish Viceroy^U^ 
of Rio de la Plata, and subsequently a province of Brazil, declared Hi 
independence August 26, 1825, whicn was recognised by the Treaty of 
Montevideo, signed August 27, 1828. The first Constitution was adopted 
July 18, 1830. 

Uruguay is unique among South American Republics Jn its elaborate 
precautions to prevent the conversion of the presidency into a dictatorship. 
Borrowing the idea from the Venetian Council of Ten, the executive power 
is divided between the President of the Republic and a National Adminis- 
trative Council, consisting of nine members (with nine alternates), elected 
for six years; six are of the majority party, and three of the largest 
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minority ; three retire every two years. The President is elected for four 
years, and may be re-elected after an interval of 8 years. Both the 
President and the Council are chosen by direct popular vote. The 
President appoints the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of War and Marine, 
and of the Interior, and has supreme control of these departments. 
The other ministers — of Finance, Public Works, Industry and Education- 
are appointed by the Council, which is tl^e controlling power of these 
departments. It proposes the annual budget and recommends to the 
President such fiscal measures as it deems expedient. 

The new Constitution of the Republic, adopted in 1919, sepanted Church 
and State, and introduced universal male suffrage for all, over 18 years of 
age, who are able to read and write. In 1921 the Constitution was 
amended, granting votes to women. Voting is secret, and the principle 
of proportional representation operates. Voters participating in the 
National Election of 1931 numbered 317,294. 

Parliament consists of two Houses, the Senate and the Chamber of 
Representatives, which meet in annual session, extending from March 15 
to December 15. In the interval of the session, a permanent committee of 
two senators and five members of the Lower House divides with the Presi- 
dent control of that part of the executive power which is vested in 
him, thus diluting still further his authority. The representatives are chosen 
for three years, in the proportion of 1 to every 12,000 qualified voters, who 
must be able to read and write, and over 18 years of age. The senators are 
chosen by an Electoral College, whose members are directly elected by the 
people ; there is one senator for each department, chosen for six years, 
one- third retiring every two years. There are 124 representatives and 19 
senators. 

President of the Republic . — Soiior Dr. Gabriel Terra (March 1, 1931, to 
February 28, 1935). Salary, 24,000 pesos per annum. 

Area and Population. 

The following table shows the area and the estimated population of the 
19 departments (capitals in brackets) on January 1, 1930 : — 


Departments 

Area, square 
miles 

Population 
Jan. 1, 1930 

Pop. per 
square mile 

Artigas (Artigas) 

4,394 

45,892 

10*4 

Canelones (Canelones) 

1,884 

170,809 

93-1 

Cerro- Largo (Melo) . 

Oolonia (Colon la) 

5,763 

81,028 

14-0 

2,193 

107,988 

49-2 

Durazno (Duitizno) . 

5,525 

78,689 

14-2 

Flores (Trinidad) 

1,744 

29,582 

16*9 

Florida (Florida) 

4,678 

89,534 

19*1 

Lavalleja (Minas) 

4,819 

98,452 

20-4 

Maldonado (Maldonado) 

3,587 

55,815 

85-1 

Itontevldeo (Montevideo City) . 

256 

665,889 1 

2,560-1 

Pf^sandd (Paysandd) 

5,115 

68,750 

13-4 

Rio Negro (Fray Bentos) 

3,269 

88,742 

11-8 

Rivera (Rivera) 

Rooha (Rocha) 

3,793 

62,870 

16-4 

4,280 

67,754 

16-8 

Salto (Salto) .... 

4,865 

82,846 

17'0 

San Jos4 (San Jo84) . 

2,688 

84,629 

31-4 

Soriano (Mercedefi) . 

8,661 

76,231 

2M 

Taouareinbd (Tacuarenibd) . 

8,112 

86,614 

10-6 

Treinta y Tres (Treinta y Tres) 

8,682 

66.770 

16-4 

Total 

72,168 

2,036,884 

28-2 


* Census. 
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The last census was taken in 1908, when the total population was 
1,042,686, divided into 861,464 native-born and 181,222 imniigrants, in- 
cluding 62,357 Italians, 54,886 Spaniards, 27,789 Brazilians and 18,600 
Argentinians. 

The census population of Montevideo City (the capital) on January 1, 
1930, was 468,634. Of the other cities, Paysandu had 26,000 inhabitants ; 
Salto, 30,000 ; Mercedes, 23,00p. 

Births, deaths, and marriages for three years ; — 


Years 

i Ll\ mg Births 

i 

Still-Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus of Living 
Births over Deaths 

1027 

1 42,845 

1,392 

10,243 

19,939 

19,070 

22,001 

1928 

1 44,632 

1,506 

11,026 

25,562 

1929 1 

44,230 

1,587 

11,729 ! 

19,660 

24,566 


Of the living births in 1929, 12,457 were illegitimate. Divorces: 
675 in 1929 ; 629 in 1928. Immigration 1929, 201,781; emigration, 
184,514. The language of the country is Spanish. 

Religion and Education. 

State and church are separated ; and there is complete religious liberty. 
The religion professed by the majority of the inhabitants is Roman Catholic. 
The archbishopric of Montevideo has 2 suffragan bishops in Salto and Melo. 
The 1908 census showed 430,095 Catholics, 12,232 Protestants, 45,470 
nn specified and 126,425 Liberals. 

Primary education is obligatory. In 1929 there were 1,527 public and 
private schools with 174,952 enrolled pupils and 4,888 teachers. There 
were also 33 evening courses for adults with 7,050 pupils and 162 teachers. 
State expenditures on education in 1929 amounted to 5,534,353 pesos. 

The University of the Republic at Montevideo, inaugurated in 1849, had 
more than 11,000 students in 1929. There are four normal schools for males and 
females, ’and a school of arts and trades supported by the State where 1,100 
pupils receive instruction gratuitously. There are also many religious 
seminaries throughout the Republic with a considerable number of pupils, a 
school for the blind, two for the deaf and dumb, and a school of domestic 
science. 

Tl^ Asistencia Pdblica is an institution which has general charge of 
hospitals, asylums, dispensaries, and similar relief works all over the country. 
In March, 1919, old-age pensions were first granted. 

Justice. 

The High Court of Justice consists of 5 judges elected by the two Chambers 
sitting as a National Assembly. The President is chosen annually by the 
members of the Court from amongst themselves. This court has original 
jurisdiction in constitutional, international, and admiralty cases, and will 
hear appeals in cases in whicli the decision has been modified or altered 
in other appeal courts, of which there are 3 each with 3 judges. In Monte- 
video there are also 3 courts for ordinary civil cases, 2 for commercial cases, 
1 for Government {Jmgculo de Ilacie'njda)^ as well as criminal and correctional 
courts. Each departmental capital has a departmental court, and each of 
the 214 judicial sections into which the Republic is divided has a justice 
of peace court ; further, each section is divided into districts, in which 
deputy judges (alcaldes) try cases involving small amounts. 

In September, 1907, the death penalty was abolished, penal servitude for a 
period of 30 to 40 years being put in its place. 
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Finance. 


The receipts and expenditure for recent fiscal years (ending June 30) are 
stated as follows (at par 4*7 gold pesos = £1 ; 1 gold peso = 1*03 dollars 
U.S ) — 


- 

Receipts 

Expenditure 


Receipts 

Expenditure 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

Gold pesos 
63,497,618 
54,863 856 
58,301,^47 

Gold pesos 
.*.2,457,620 ! 

51,706,064 j 
58,556,386 

1928-29 1 

1920-301 1 
1930-31*-^ i 

Gold pesos 
58,576,428 
00,495,788 
j 60,495 788 

Gold pesos 
67,565,207 
58,916,512 
64,415,211 


1 Preliminary. J3uclg"t ebt<mate. 


The public debt of Uruguay on December 31, 1930, stood at 237,433,826 
pesos, of which 148,306,695 was external, 83,948,131 pesos internal, and 
6,180,000 pesos the debt contracted jointly with Brazil for the construction 
of an international bridge over the Yaguaron River (completed in 1930). 
Service of the national debt, including interest and sinking fund, required 
8,367,480 pesos in 1930. About 74 J per cent, of the customs revenue is 
pledged to the service of certain debts National debt, per capita^ is 131 
pesos, which is one-twelfth the estimated national wealth, per capita^ of 
1,572 pesos. 

Defence. 

The army of Uruguay consists of a small standing army, and the National 
Guard. Service in the standing army is voluntary, lasting from 2 to 6 years, 
with re-engagement up to the age of 44. It consists of 19 line battalions, 
4 rifle companies, 9 cavalry regiments, 3 field artillery regiments of 3 
batteries each, a fortress artillery company and machine gun company, 1 
engineers’ battalion, and 1 bearer company with a peace strength in 1927 of 
818 officers and 7,314 men, and a nominal war strength of 60,000. 

The National Guard is a militia, service in which is compulsory in the 
event of war. It is divided into three clas.ses, or ‘ bans. ’ The first * ban, * 
or * mobile ’ national guard contains all the young men fit for military duty 
between the ages of 17 and 30, who would take the field with the standing 
army. The second ban, consisting of men fit for service between 80 and 45, 
is the ‘departmental,* or provincial, national guard. Its units do not move 
out of their own departments, but the men can be drafted to make good 
the losses of the mobile units in time of war. The third ban, containing 
all the men betw'eenlO and 45, is the ‘territorial’ force, and is only liable 
to garrison duty in its own districts. The total strength of the National 
Guard (all three bans) is, nominally, about 100,000 men and 120 guns. 

There is also a police force, with an e-stablishment of 5,000, and a force of 
mounted police (‘Guardia Ropublicana ’) of 400. The Fire Brigade, which 
also undertakes police duties, numbers 360. 

The infantry of the active army is armed with the Mauser rifle, the 
field batteries have either Schneider or Krupp 7 '6 cm. guns. The National 
Guard is mainly armed with the Remington rifle and old de Bange guns. 

The Military Aviation School possessed, at the end of 1928, some 47 
machines. The Scliool has its own workshops and staff of mechanics, and an 
establishment of 8 instructors and 820 officers and men. A naval aeio- 
nautical service is also in process of being organized. 

The fleet consists of the light cruiser Montevideo^ the training vessel (ex- 
yacht) 18 de JuliOf the torpedo gunboat Uruguay , 1,400 tons, speed 28 knots, 
launched at Kiel in 1910, and a few smaller craft. It is proj osed to order 
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2 destroyers, 3 submarines, and a submarine depot ship as the nucleus of a 
more modern fleet. 


Production and Industry. 

Uruguay is primarily a pastoral country, 60 per cent. (27,673,919 acres) 
of the total area being devoted to the stock-raising industry, 20 per cent. 
(10,002,126 acres) to mixed farms and ranches, and only 7 per cent. 
(3,120,000 acres) to agriculture. The remaining 13 per cent, of the country’s 
area is unproductive. Animals and animal products constitute 95 per cent, 
of the country’s exports. Four leading frigorificos have a daily capacity 
of 4,000 cattle and 7,000 sheep carcases. Total ‘kill’ in 1929-30, 1,363,727 
cattle and 2,284,201 sheep. Total exports, beef and mutton (1929), 103,417 
tons. Wool shipments lor recent seasons have been: 1927-28, 132,628 
bales; 1928-29, 128,558 bales; 1929-30, 148,977 bales, of which United 
Kingdom took 84,841 bales, Germany 80,263, and France 27,891 bales. 
Nutiia skins are exported at the rate of 50,000 a year. 

Preliminary returns from a livestock census taken in 1930 showed about 
7,600,000 head of cattle, 26,000,000 sheep, 600,000 horses, and 300,000 pigs. 

Agricultural products are raised chiefly in the Departments of Canelones, 
Colonia, San Jos4, Minas, and Florida. The average farm is about 260 
acres. The principal crops and their yield for two years were as follows : — 
1928-29: wheat, 334,872 tons; maize, 62,895 tons; linseed, 61,655 tons; 
oats, 62,948 tons. 1928-29 : wheat, 368,079 tons ; maize, 224,874 tons ; 
linseed, 81,699 tons ; oats, 56,280 tons. * Total value of cereals, 1928-29 vas 
19,517,032 pesos. 

Wine is produced chiefly in the departments of Montevideo, Canelones, 
Salto, Colonia, and Paysandii. In 1929 there were 4,611 properties of 28,676 
acres, producing 64,990,453 kilos, of grapes, and 9,003,328 gallons of 
wine. Annual fruit crop, exclusive of grapes, about 163,000 tons, principally 
peaches, oranges and pears. Tobacco (204,046 kilos in 1929) and olives 
are also cultivated. 

In the northern departments several gold mines are worked, and silver, 
copper, lead, manganese, and lignite coal are found. The supply of elec- 
tricity for light, power, and traction has been a State monopoly since 1912 ; 
as 20 per cent, of total imports, in value, coDsists of coal and other fuels, 
exploitation of hydro-electric resources is considered important. 

Commerce. 


The foreign trade (imports in ‘official values* and exports in ‘real 
values') was as follows (4*7 gold pesos *■£!): — 



- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

Import* ^ 
Bximrts 


Gold pesos 
74.111,681 
94,303.586 

GoHpeso^ 

81.829,878 

96,418,695 

Gold pesos 
98,954,951 
101,203,146 

Gold pesos 
9i, 720, 863 
92,756,286 

Gold pesos 
89,301,697 
100,864,202 


^ Comparison of import figures for different years is difficult, because the system of 
calculating “official values ” of imports has been several times modified since 1928. 


The principal exports in 1929 were as follows: — Live animals, 469,793; 
meat and extracts, 150,836,079 kilos; wool, 61,084,068 kilos; sheepskins, 
6,043^618 kilos; hides, 24,460,486 kilos; flax, 66,320 metric tons; wheat, 
97,340 tons. 
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The imports (official values) and exports (real values) for 1928 and 1929 
were distributed as follows in gold pesos) : — 


Countries 


Argentina 
Brazil 
France . 
Germany . 

Italy 

Spam 

Great Britain 
United States . 


Imports from 

Exports to 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

GoM pesos 

8.032.070 

4.727.070 
5,550,453 

11,719,467 

3,971,779 

.3,802,846 

14,632,037 

1 28,474,473 

Gold pesos 
7,752,900 
4,668,521 
4,431,780 
9,698,110 
4,368,526 
8,112,245 
15,135,050 

1 29,717,172 

Gold pesos 
16,610,187 
4,706,517 
10,515,440 
14,923,741 
6,552,853 
712,047 
23,060,293 
10,315,029 

Gold pesos 
11,611*792 
2,763,660 
10,878,522 
13,780,226 
5,769,882 
295,327 

21 377,226 
11,242,395 


In 1929 the principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from 
Uruguay (according to Board of Trade Returns) were : chilled beef, 
2,075,707Z. ; frozen beef, 456,945/. ; tinned beef, etc., 850,892/. ; frozen 
mutton, 1,060,784/. ; wool, 706,359/. The principal articles exported to 
Uruguay were cotton piece goods, 604,033/., and iron and steel manu- 
factures, 611,127/. ; coal, 344,538/. 


Total trade between Uruguay and the U.K. for 6 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Uruguay into U.K. 
Exports to Uruguay from U K. , 

£ 

4,544,642 

2,377,068 

£ 

4,580,691 

2,861.737 

£ 

7,025,960 

3,105,832 

£ 

5 651,023 
8,723 230 

£ 

7,8 2,866 
3,560,547 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1929, 14,226 vessels of 16,678,491 tons entered the ports of Uruguay. 

The National roads of Uruguay have a total length of 2,760 miles, and 
there are about 6,903 miles of departmental roads, of which about 828 
miles are macadamised. River transport is also very extensive. 

The four principal railway systems are the Central (Combined System, 
980 miles), the Midland (320 miles). North Western (113 miles). Northern 
(73 miles), all British owned. The East Coast Railway (78 miles) and 8 
minor lines are controlled by the State. On June 30, 1929, the railway 
system of Uruguay open for traffic had a total length of 1,729 miles of 
standard gauge, of which 205 miles were State lines. 

The telegraph lines in operation have a total length of 7,508 miles ; in 
1929, 249 offices through which 1,890,303 telegrams passed. Two tele- 
phone companies of Montevideo had 36,570 miles of wire, and in the 
Republic, 30 companies in 1929 had 68,572 miles of wire. Number of 
subscribers, 34,710 on December 31, 1929. Wireless telephone communica- 
tions with Spain and Argentine were established in 1929, followed by 
connections with United States, France and Great Britain in 1930. Four 
cable companies connect Montevideo with the United States and Europe. 

In 1929 there were 995 post offices. The movement of mail in 1929 
(internal) comprised 125,630,428 letters, packets, Ac., and external, 
9,433,278. Air mail and passenger service connects Montevideo with Buenos 
Aires, Venezuela and the United States. 
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Banking and Credit. 

The Bank of the Republic, whose president and directors are appointed 
by the Goyernment, had a paid-up capital on December 31, 1929, of 26,821,786 
gold pesos. Its gross profits for year ending December 31, 1929, were 
1,414,168 pesos; net profits, 803,000 pesos, of which half goes to the State. 
This bank has the exclusive right to issue notes, but the privilege is 
unprofitable owing to the heavy gold reserves required. On November 30, 
1930, notes to the value of 70,714,049 pesos, including 69,165,700 of large 
denominations (convertible into gold whenever the gold standard is resumed) 
and 11,648,349 pesos (convertible to silver) were in circulation, and its 
stock of gold amounted to 58,381,769 pesos. This w^as well in excess of the 
statutory cover for the note issue, which was 37,000,000 pesos. 

In 1912 the Government created a National Insurance Bank (Banco de 
Seguros del Estado) with a monopoly of new insurance business of all kinds. 
No new insurance companies may now be established. In 1929 the premiums 
collected amounted to 6,165,696 pesos. This bank’s capital and reserves on 
December 31, 1929, amounted to 17,462,422 pesos. The Post Office Savings 
Bank reported April 30, 1930, deposits of 6,144,216 gold pesos. 

Of the 22 banks in Uruguay three are British : Anglo-South American 
Bank, Bank of London and South America, and Royal Bank of Canada. 
All the banks reported December 31, 1929, paid-up capital and reserves of 
86,131,409 pesos; deposits of 173,971,656 pesos and loans of 217,150,083 
pesos. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Save for a small issue of gold coins, weighing 8 grammes, *485 fine, issued 
in 1930 in commemoration of the centenary of the Uruguayan constitution, 
there is no Uruguayan gold coin in circulation, but the monetary standaid 
18 gold, the theoretical gold coin being the •peso oro, weighing 1*697 
grammes, *917 tine. It is equal to 100 ceiitesimos. The actual circulating 
medium consists of paper notes issued by the Bank of the Republic in 
denominations of 500, 100, 10, 5, and 1 pesos. Silver coins of 50 and 20 
centesimos ; and nickel coins of 5, 2, and 1 centesimos are also in circulation. 

At par, 1 gold peso = 1*03 dollars U.S, = 51o^. sterling; £1= 4*7 
gold pesos. Th#* exchange value of the peso in London fell to 45J<Z. in 
December, 1929, and to 35i^7. in December, 1930. 

The metric system of weights and measures was adopted in 1862 and 
various attempts have since been made to enforce it, though use of the old 
Spanish weights and measures still persists. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives 

1. Of Ukitguay in Great Britain. 

Bmoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Soflor Antonio 
Bachini. 

First Secretary. — Roberto E. MacEachen. 

Honorary AttaM. — Luis E. Mail bos. 

ConmUGeneral. — A. R. O’Shanahan. 

2. Op Great Britain in Uruguay. 

Envoy Extraordinary y Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul General.^ 
Robert Carminowe Michell. Appointed August 23, 1930. 

Naval AUach4, — Oapt. E. de F. Renouf, 

Air AttaQhi. — Wing Commander E. H. Johnston, O.B.E., D.F.C. 

Secretary, — Jocelyn Speck, M.V.O. 
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Viee-Conml at Montevideo. — E. J. Joint. 

Vice-Consul at Paysandu and Salto. — G. W. Teague. 

Books of Keference concerning Uruguay. 

Aniiario Bstadfstico de la Repilblica Oriental del Uruguay. Montevideo. Annual. 

Bintesis Estadistica de la Repdblica Oriental del Uruguay. Montevideo. Annual. 

Boletin Estadistica Montevideo Bi-annual. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual ftenes. London. 

Acevedo (Eduardo), Manual de historia Uruguaya. Tomo 1, Abarca los tiempos heroicos, 
desde la conquista del territono pur los espa&oles, hasta la cruzada de los Treinta y Tree 
orientales. Montevideo, 1916. 

Ara'^ijo (0.), Diccionario GeogrAflro del' Uruguay, (2nd edition). Montevideo, 1912 — 
El libro de ‘ El Siglo.‘ — Montevideo, 1913. 

J?aM»a(Pranci8Co), Histdnadela domfnacionespaflola en el Uruguay. Montevideo 1880. 

Oivdici (R ), Batlle y el Batllismo. An Account of the Career and Policies of the late 
Jose Batlle, Statesman and several limes President. Montevideo, 1928. 

Keane (A. H ), Central and South America. 2nd ed. Vol. 1. In Stanford’s Compen- 
dium of Geography and Travel. London, 1909. 

Koebel (W H.), Uruguay. London, 1912. 

Maeso(G. M.), El Uruguay al travds de un Siglo. Montevideo, 1910.— Impresione de 
Uruguav en el Siglo. XX London, 1912. 

Martinez Lamas (J.), Ri^ueza y Pobreza del Uruguay Montevideo, 1980. 

Parker (W.), Uruguayans of To-day New York, 1921. 

Rom(H. j. Gordon), Argentina and Uruguay. London, 1917. 

Rumbold (Sir H.), The Great Silver River. London, 1888. 

Sampognaro (V.), L’Uruguay au commencement du XX® Siecle. Brussels 1910. 


VENEZUELA. 

(Estados Unidos de Venezuela.) 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

The Republic of Venezuela was formed in 1830 after amicable secession 
from the other members of the Republic of Colombia. The vigorous efforts 
of General Juan Vincente Gomez, who was President from 1909 to 1916 and 
again from 1922 to 1929 (now retired but serving as Commander in-Chief of 
the Army) have given Venezuela considerable freedom from factional 
strife. The Constitution in force is that of May 29, 1929. 

Congress consists of two chambers, the Senate of 40 members, and the 
Chamber of Deputies of 77 membeis. Senators, who are elected for 3 years, 
2 for each State, must be Venezuelans by birth and over 30 years or age. 
Deputies must bo native Venezuelans over 21 years of age. They are 
elected for thiee years ; there is one for every 36,000 inhabitants, and 
one more for an excess of 15,000. A State with fewer than 35,000 of 
population has one deputy. The Territories, on reaching the population 
lixed by law, also elect deputies. 

The President is elected by Congress for 7 years, must be a Venezuelan 
by birth and over 30 years of ago He exeicises executive power in con- 
junction with the Commander-in-Chief of the Array (General Juan Vincente 
Gom4z) and the Cabinet Ministers through whom he acts. 

President of the Republic. — Dr. Juan Bautista Perez^ elected April 19> 
1929, for the period 1929-1936. Assumed office on May 30, 1929. 

The seat of Government is at the City of Caracas, but, when any un- 
foreseen circumstance requires, the Executive Power may fix its residence 
at any other point of the Federal District. 

The States are autonomous and politically equal. Each has a Le^slative 
Assembly, whose members are chosen in accordance with their respective Con- 
stitutions, and a President. The States are divided into districts and 
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municipalities. Each district has a municipal council, and each municipio 
a communal junta. The Federal District and the Territories are ad- 
ministered by the President of the Republic through Governors. 

Area and Population. 

Venezuela has an area of 393,874 square miles, according to English 
geographers, though local estimates put it at 393,976 square miles. It has 
more than 1,000 rivers, with total navigable length of more than 6, 000 miles. 
According to the census of January, 1926, the population was 3,026,878, 
not including 10,520 Venezuelans known to be residing abroad. Estimated 
population on December 31, 1926, was 3,053,497. The language of the 
country is Spanish. 

The country is now divided into a Federal District, 20 States and 
two Territories, as follows : — 


State 

Capitel 

Pop. 

January, 

1926 

State 

Capital 

Pop. 

January, 

1926 

Anzoategui 

Barcelona 

112,797 

Portuguese . 

Guanare 

58,721 

Apure . 

San Fernando 

Sucre . 

Oumana 

216,476 


de Apure 

42,999 

Tdchira 

San Cristobal 

172,900 

Aragua 

Maracay 

105,839 

Trujillo 

Trujillo 

218,780 

Bolivar . 

Ciudad Bolivar 

75,227 

147,204 

Yaracuy 

San Felipe 

122,836 

Oarabobo 

Valencia 

Zamora 

Barinas 

57,.34l 

Cojedes 

San Carlos 

82,158 

Zulia . 

Maracaibo 

222,613 

Falcdn . 

Coro 

178,642 

Ter. Amazonas 

San Fernando 


Gu^nco 

Calabozo 

125,2^2 


de Atabapo 

60,276 

Jjara 

Merida . 

Barquisimeto 

Merida 

271,869 

150,128 

„ Delta- 
Amacuro 

Tucupita 

26,682 

Miranda 

Monagas 

Oconiare 

Maturin 

189,572 

68,765 

Federal Dist. 

Caracas 

195,460 

Nueva Esparta 

La Asuncion 

69,392 


Total . 

3,026,878 


Some of the more important cities with their population according to the 
census of 1926, are : 

Caracas . . 135,253 Sau Cristobal . 15,296 Maracay . . 11,108 

Maracaibo . . 74,767 Ciudad Bolivar . 16,762 La Guaira . . 8,823 

Valencia . . 36,804 Cuiuana . 18,737 

Barquisimeto . 23,109 Coro . . . 10,982 


Cumana, the oldest existing European settlement in South America, was 
destroyed by earthquake in January, 1929, hut has since been rebuilt. 

The movement of population, according to official statistics, is shown as 
follows ; — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1024 

9,183 

81,750 

54,261 

18,070 

11,170 

1025 

11,656 

96,741 

61,782 

14,690 

18,860 

1926 

17,834 

91,648 

66,092 

21,672 

16,652 

1927 

14,242 

00.876 

68,876 

23,805 

20,262 

1928 

12,406 

92,093 

67,226 

19,068 

18,630 


Beligion and Education. 

The Roman Catholic is the State religion, but there is' toleration of all 
others. There are t^o archbishops, one at Caracas, who is Primate of 
Venezuela and one at Merida. There are seven suffragan bishops. 

Elementary instruction is free, and from the age of 7 to the completion of 
the primary grade, compulsory. In 1928 Venezuela had 1,860 public 
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primary schools with 2,869 teachsrs and, including a few private 
schools, with a total enrolment of 111,939 pupils; there are 18 public 
secondary schools with 150 teachers and 1,107 pupils. Superior in- 
struction is divided into schools, viz. : Philosophy and Letters ; Physical, 
Mathematical, and Natural Sciences ; Medical Science ; Political Science ; 
and Ecclesiastical Science. These schools can be established separately 
or can unite to form Universities. There are at present in activity, 
the University of Los Andes at Merida, eight schools of Political Science 
and of Ecclesiastical Science, and in Caracas the Central University 
with 600 students in 1927-28, besides private schools of Political Science. 
The Government supports also various Institutes for special instruction. 

Justice. 

The supreme tribunal is the ‘Federal and Cassation Court,’ whose 7 
members are elected by Congress for 7 years, one for each of seven groups 
of States into which the Republic is divided for this purpose. They select 
their own President, Vice-President, and Chancellor. The Federal Pro- 
curator-General is appointed for 3 years. There are lower Federal courts. 

The States have each a Supreme Court with 3 members called respec- 
tively President, Relator, and Chancellor. Each State has also a superior 
court, courts of first instance, district courts, and municipal courts. The States* 
judicial officers hold their posts for 3 years. In the Territories there are civil 
and criminal judges of first instance, and also judges in the municipios. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five fiscal years ending June 30 were as 
follows (25*25 bolivars « £1) : — 


- 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 1 

1930-31 1 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

BoUvare 

94,992,000 

92,785,600 

Bolivars 

182,148,438 

178,796,979 

Bolivars 

186,752,017 

155,709,643 

Bolivars 

193,189,750 

192,450,000 

Bolivars 

202,598,600 

201,800,000 


1 Budget estimates. 


The following table shows (in bolivars) the principal items of the budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931 : — 


Revenue 

Bolivars 

Expenditure 

Bolivars 

Import duties . 

Ci^rette revenue 

Liquors .... 
Revenue stamps . 

Minerals .... 

' 

87,000,000 

15.000. 000 

16.000. 000 
13,500,000 
46,000,000 

1 

Department of Interior . 
Department of Foreign 
Affairs .... 
Department of Finance . 
Ministry of War and Marine 
Department of Internal 
Development . 

Ministry of Public Works . 

„ ,, Education 

50,888,589 ‘ 

5,601,368 

88,096,758 

80,451,988 

14,126,936 

60,000,000 

10,648,060 

Total (all items). 

. 

202,698,500 

Total (all items) . 

201,800,000 


On June 30, 1930, the external debt of 24,345,911 bolivars (964,194?.) 
was completely paid off. The internal debt stood on December 3i, 1929, ‘ at 
28,445,385 bolivars, and the Treasury surplus at 101,919,261 bolivirs. 

X X 
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Under the Constitution 12^ per cent, of the Federal Revenue is astigned 
to the States and Territories from the appropriation of the Ministry of the 
Interior; 1929-80, 24,521,616 bolivars. 

Defence. 

In 1920 a law was promulgated according to which all Venezuelans have to 
serve two years with the active forces of the army, and to remain in the 
reserve until the age of 46. The active army consists of infantry, 20 
battalions, each of 400 men ; artillery, 8 batteries, each of 200 men ; and 1 
naval battalion. The naval ^orce contains one battalion distributed among 
the vessels of the navy, which consists of 3 gunboats and a training ship 
acquired in 1912. 

Production and Industry. 

The surface of Venezuela is divided into 3 distinct zones — the agri- 
cultural, the pastoral, and the forest zone. In the first are grown coffee, 
cocoa, sugar-cane, maize, cotton, beans, &c. ; the second affords runs for cattle ; 
and in the third, which covers nearly half the country, tropical products, 
such as caoutchouc, balatd (a gum resembling rubber), tonka beans, copaiba, 
vanilla, growing wild, are worked by the inhabitants. Forest resources have 
been barely tapped ; 600 species of wood have been identified. The area 
under coffee is estimated at from 180,000 to 200,000 acres. The coffee 
plantations number about 33,000, and those of cocoa 6,000. Exports of 
coffee, 1929, were 48,767 metric tons ; of cocoa, 17,903 metric tons. There 
are about 600 sugar plantations. The annual production of sugar may be 
estimated at 60,000 tons (of which 6,000 tons are exported), and of cotton at 
7,600,000 kilos, all locally consumed. 

One-fifth of the population is engaged in agriculture. The live-stock in 
Venezuela is estimated as follows -2,077,684 oxen, 113,439 sheep, 2,154,716 
goats, 167,708 horses, 64,665 mules, 200,439 asses, 612,086 pigs. Ship- 
ments of hides amount to about 3,000 metric tons. In the agricultural and 
cattle industries about 60,000 labourers are employed. 

Venezuela is rich in metals and other minerals and is to-day the 
second petroleum producing country in the world ; the production in 1929 
amounted to 137,472,000 barrels, largely by the Royal Dutch Shell, the 
Venezuelan Gulf Oil, and the Lago Petroleum Corporation. Exports in 1929 
were 127,606,932 barrels. The only diflSculty lies in transport ; oil tankers 
able to cross the sand bar into Lake Maracaibo have to be specially built. 
Asphalt from Lake Bermudez is exported to the United States. There are 
important gold mines in the region to the south-east of Ciudad Bolivar. 
Exports, 1929, amounted to 46,489 ozs., valued at 893,166 dollars, U.S. 
Copper ore is also produced. An American company is exploiting the 
magnesite deposits on Margarita Island. Coal is worked at Coro, in 
Faloon State, and at Naricual. Salt mines in various States are now 
worked by the Government. Round the island of Margarita and neigh- 
bouring islets off the north coast of Venezuela, pearl fishing is carried on 
under government licence. 

Venezuela has few industries, most manufactured materials required 
being imported. There are cotton mills at Valencia, Caracas, Mara^ay, 
and Cumana, producing textiles which compete with . imported Man- 
chester goods in the cheaper qualities. There is also a cement and a glass 
f^tory at Caracas. Salt and matches are Government monopolies. British 
investments in Venezuela have increased from 9,110,OOOL in 1924 to 
26,372,176/. in 1928. 
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Commerce. 

The value of the imports into and exports from Venezuela for 4 years 
was ; — 


- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Bolivars 

Bolivars 

Bolivars 

Bolivars 

Imports .... 

418,683,688 

868,421,052 

416,612,000 

457,424,982 

Exports .... 

896,652,681 

448,621,062 

609,654,000 

735,214,168 


Total trade between Venezuela and the United Kingdom (according to 
the Board of Trade returns) for 5 years : — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports from Venezuela to U. Kingdom 
Exports to Venezuela from U. Kingdom 

& 

209,707 

2,290,583 

£ 

818,908 

2,170,502 

£ 

815,583 

2,166,221 

£ 

462,332 

2,509,795 

1 ^ 
798,837 

1 1,643,930 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1926, 1,963 vessels of 2,459,938 tons entered the ports of Venezuela, and 
3,797 of 4,719,574 tons cleared. Foreign vessels are not permitted to 
engage in the coasting trade, except by special concessions or by contract 
with the Government. La Guaira is the chief port, but facilities for ocean- 
going vessels are inadequate. 

There are good motor roads from Caracas to La Guaira and Macuto. The 
most impressive road is the trans-Andine road from Caracas to Valencia, 
Puerto Cabello, San Cristobal (683 miles) and thence to the frontier at San 
Antonio, a distance of 800 miles and climbing to 14,000 feet. Another 
runs from Caracas eastward to Guatire and Ciudad Bolivar ; from Maracay 
two new roads have been opened to Ocumare de la Costa, and to Villa 
de Cura and the Llanos of Apure ; in remoter parts, away from the 
rivers, traffic is carried on by means of pack animals and small mule- 
carts. A new road has also oeen constructed in the western part of the 
country from Uraca, the present terminus of the Tachira Railroad, 
southward of the mountains of San Cristobal. Two great new roads are 
under construction, the Gran Carretera Oriental (626 miles), and the Gran 
Carretera Occidental (540 miles). Altogether there are about 4,064 miles of 
road fit for motor traffic. Motor vehicles, 1929, totalled 15,000, of which 98 
per cent, were of American manufacture. 

In Venezuela there are 12 lines of railway (7 national and 5 foreign— the 
latter, by far the most important, including 4 British and 1 German) with a 
total length of (January 1st, 1 929) 644 miles. The Great Railway of V enezuela, 
113 miles in extent, is one of the longest lines in the Republic, running be- 
tween Caracas and Valencia. The Bolivar Railway, 143 miles, the oldest line 
in operation in the country, runs from the port of Tucuoaa to Barqiusimeto. 
In (jaracas electric tramways are worked by^ a British Company. 

There are about 11,160 miles of navigable water in Venezuela. The 
Compahia Venezolana de Navegacion has a virtual monopoly of the navi- 
gation of the river and its tributaries and the Lake of Maracaibo. 

The telegraph system, though still inadequate, has a network of 8,0(W 
miles with 239 telepaph offices. A British company supplies automatic 
telephonic communication in most parts of the settled country in the 
neighbourhood of Caracas. The principal towns have telephone systems, htR 
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not all are interconnected. There are 369 post-offices. Weekly air mail 
services, domestic and international, were established in 1930. 

There are wireless stations at Aragna, Caracas, Maracay, Maiquetia, San 
Cristobal, Porlamar, La Guaira, and Barquisimeto. But there is no broad- 
casting or listening-in. 

Banking and Currency. 

The official monetary unit is the Bolimr (equivalent to 0*290323 
grammes fine gold), which corresponds to the franc. It is divided into 100 
cdntimos. The bolivar equals at par %\d. or 19*8 cents (U.S.). £1 ** 25*26 
bolivars. The following are the coins in current circulation : Gold, 100 
(morocotas) and 20 bolivars; silver, 6, 2*50, 2, 1, 0*60 (real) bolivars, and 
0*26 (medio) bolivars ; nickel, 0*125 (locha), 0*05 (centavo) bolivars. 

The bank notes in circulation are as follows (the figures in brackets showing 
their values at par) ; 1,000 bolivars (£39 11s. 8tf.) ;800 bolivars (£31 13s. 4<f.) ; 
600 bolivars (£19 16s. lOtf.); 400 bolivars (£15 16s. 8d.); 100 bolivars 
(£3 19s. 2rf.); 60 bolivars (£1 19s. 7d); 20 bolivars (16s. lOf ); and 10 
bolivars (7s. lid.). The circulation of foreign banknotes is forbidden. 

The l^nk of Venezuela (paid-up capital 18,000,000 bolivars) had on 
June 30, 1929, surplus and undivided profits of 12,043,657 bolivars ; it is 
the sole depository of government funds. Power to control the circulation 
of the currency was granted in 1930. The Bank of Caracas has a paid- 
up capital of 4,600,000 bolivars and (June 30, 1929) surplus and undivided 
profits of 2, 919, 649 bolivars. There are four other national banks, including the 
Bank of Maracaibo with a capital of 1,260,000 bolivars, and the Commercial 
Bank of Maracaibo with a capital of 400,000 bolivars, as well as local branches 
of 4 British, American and Dutch banks. Issuance of notes is restricted to 
the six national banks. Two small mortgage banks under quasi-govern- 
mental auspices were started in 1929. 

The new Venezuelan banking law (July 18, 1927) authorises the free 
establishment of banks in Venezuela, which, provided they are incorporated 
as native companies, shall have power to issue notes to bearer convertible on 
presentation. They must publish monthly balance sheets, keep 10 per cent, 
of their reserves in gold and 60 per cent, in Venezuelan securities. 

A decree of May 18, 1912, provided that the official system of weights 
and measures shall be the metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Or Venezuela in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minuter Plenij^oteifitiary,—!)!, Dicjgene 
Escalante. 

Secretary. — Dr. Oscar Aguilar. 

Commercial Attae)U.’----K\ino Parra Marquez. 

Attache , — Bafael Jos^ Cayama. 

Consul in London. — A. M. Delgado. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Newport, Birmingham^ and Southampton. 

2. Or Great Britain in Venezuela. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister FUnipotentiary* — E. O^Reilly, 
appointed October 29, 1926. 

Cpnsul at. Caracas. — H. E. Beard. ^ 

There are Vice-Consuls at Bolivar, La Gnaira, Maracaibo, Puerto Oabello, 
San Fernando de Apure and Oarapano. 
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St&tistical and other Books of Beference concerning Veneznela, 

1. Official Publioatiows. 

Anuario Bstadistico de Venezuela. Annual. 

Sinopsis de Gstadistica General. 

Boletln de Bstadi^tica de los Estados Unidoa de Venezuela. Monthly. 

Qaceta Odcial. Daily, Caracas. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Senes. London. 

Venezuela : Geographical Sketch, Natural Resources, Laws, Issued by the Bureau 
of American Republics Washington, 1904. 

Venezuela 1924. Geographic sketch, fauna, flora, population, laws, finance, etc., etc, 
Oiflcial Edition by the Department of Fomento of the United States of Venezuela. 
Caracas, 1924. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Indicator de Caracas y de la Republics. First Year, 1919-20. Caracas. 

El libro amariUo de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela, 1919. Caracas, 1919. 

JBell (P. L.), Venezuela. Washington, 1922. 

Bingham (Hiram), The Journal of an l^pedition across Venezuela and Colombia, 1906-7. 
New Haven, 1909. 

Compendium of Geography and Travel (Stanford’s) ; Central and South America. 2d. 
ed. Vol. I. London, 1909. 

Dalton (L. V.), Venezuela. London, 1912. 

Dawson (T. G.), The South American Republics. Part II. New York, 1905. 

Fortoul{J, G.), Historia Constituclonal de Venezuela. Vol. 1. Berlin, 1907, 

Quinan (Dr. F. G.), Reminiscencias histdricas de Venezuela. 2nd ed. Caracas, 1929. 
Humboldt (A. von), Personal Narrative of Travel to the Equinoctial Regions of America. 
8 vols. London, 1900,— Views of Nature. London, 1900. 

Landaeta Rosales (M.), Gran Reoopilacidn GeogiAflca, Estadistica 6 Histdrica de 
Venezuela. 1889. 

Maephefson(T. A.), Vocahulariohistorico, geographico, Ac., del Bstado Caraboho. 2 pts. 
Oi'^cas, 1890-91. Diccionario histdnco, geogrdfico, estadisiico, die., del Bstado Miranda. 
Car^lcas. 1891. 

Momhello (G. Orsi de), Venezuela y sus Riquezas. Caracas, 1890. 

PaGamus(G. M.), Junsprudencia y Cntica de la Doctrine de la Casacion Venezolana. 
Caracas, 1925. 

Pimentel y Roth (F.), Resumen Cronoldgico de las Leyes y Decreto del Orddito 
Pdblico de Venezuela, des de el afiio de 1826 hasta el de 1872-1878. 

8eruggs(W. L.), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics, 2d. ed. Boston Mass. 1905. 
Striehland (J.), Documents and Maps of the Boundary Question betweenVenezuela and 
British Guiana. London, 1896. 

Velos Ootticoa (N.), Venezuela-Eshozo Geografleo, Recursos Naturales, Leglslacidn 
Condiciones Bcondmicas, Desarrollo Alcanzado, Prospecto de Future Desenvolvimiento. 
Caracas, 1904. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 

(Kralye^ina Yugoslaviya.) 

Beigning King. 

Alexander I, bom December 17, 1888, son of King Peter I and 
Princess Zorka, daughter of the late Nicholas I, King of Montenem; 
married on June 8, 1922, to Princess Marie, born January daughter 

of King Ferdinand I of Rumania ; Prince Regent from June 24, 1914 to 
August 18, 1921^ when his father died. 

Sons of the King , — Prince Peter, born September 6, 1928 ; Prince 
Tomislav, born January 1928; Prince Andrey, born June 28, 1929. 

Brother of the King : — Prince George, born September 8, 1887 j on 
March 27, 1909, he denounced his right of succession to the Throne. 

SiitFT of the -^Princess Helene, born November 4, 1884 ; married, 
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Septeinl)er 1911 to Prince Ivan Constantinovitch, son of the Grand Puke 
Constantine Constantinovitch of Russia. 

The founder of the dynasty was Kara*George {».s. Black George) Petrovitch, 
who, in 1804, raised the first Serbian revolt against Turkish rule. He was 
murdered in 1817, leaving two sons — Alexis, born 1801, and Alexander, 
bom 1806. In 1842 Alexander was chosen reigning Prince by the Skupshtina 
or National Assembly, and the title was confirmed by the Porte, but the 
dignity was not hereditary. In 1858 Alexander had to abdicate and was 
banished, and in 1885 he died in exile. King Peter Karageorgevitch was 
the third of his house who have ruled in Serbia. He succeeded to the throne 
on the murder of King Alexander of the Obrenovitch dynasty ; was elected 
King by the Skupshtina June 16, and assumed royal rights and duties 
June 26, 1903. 

The independence of Serbia from Turkey was established by Article 
84 of the Treaty of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878, and was proclaimed 
by Prince Milan Obrenovitch in Belgrade. On March 6, 1882, the same 
Prince proclaimed himself King, August 22, 1878. 

After the Revolution in Austria-Hungary, Slovenia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
and Bosnia declared their independence, and their union with Serbia, 
together with that of Montenegro, which had been voted on November 18, 
1918, was proclaimed on December 1, 1918, when the official name of the 
State was announced as being the Triune kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. 

By the Treaty of Rapallo the boundaries of the new State on the side of 
Italy were definitely determined, except as regards Fiume, an agreement on 
which was not reached till January 1924, when Fiume was awarded to Italy 
and Barosh to Yugoslavia. On December 5, 1923, Yugoslavia obtained from 
Greece a free zone in the harbour of Salonika, which by the end of 1928 
covered an area of 351,000 square metres (193,000 square metres land and 
168,000 square metres water). During 1928, the total traffic handled con* 
sisted of 640,000 tons of imports and 80,000 tons of exports. 

By the law of October 3, 1929, the name of the State was changed to 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia. It consists of nine hanovinas (counties) as follows 
(see map in this volume) ; — 


Banovinas 

Capital 

Area in sq, 
kilometres 

Population 

Drava 

Lyublyana 

16,986 

1,037,838 

Sava 

Zagreb 

87,110 

2,886,789 

Vrbas ..... 

Banyaluka 

20,486 

828,660 

Littoral 1 

Split 

19,868 

786,867 

Drina 

Sarayevo 

29,677 

1,854,200 

Zeta 

Cetynye 

80,741 

782,972 

Danube 

Novi Sad 

30,198 

2,107,678 

Morava 

Nish 

26,218 

1,211,912 

Vardar 

Skoplye 

83,879 

1,886,870 


Belgrade forms a special administrative unit^ with an area of 422 sq. 
kilometres and a population of 156,198. 

The King’s civil list amounts to 18,000,000 dinars, plus 6,000,000 
French francs. 

ConatitTition and Government. 

The Constitution of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
adopted on ^une 28, 1921, and known as the ‘ Vidovdan Constitution,’ 
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provided for a single Chamber called Narodna Skupshtina (National 
Assembly) consisting of 815 representatives. The succeeding years were 
marked by political friction and on January 6, 1929, the King abolished the 
Constitution, dissolved the Skupshtina, and took the executive power into 
his own hands, which he exercised through a cabinet appointed on the 
same day. On February 17, 1929, a decree was issued constituting a 
Supreme Legislative Council of 17 nominated members (11 Serbs, 4 Croats, 
and 2 Slovenes). 

The holder of all power is the King, He issues and proclaims laws, he 
nominates the President and members of the Council of Ministers, who are 
directly under him and work subject to his approval. Ministers are 
responsible to the King and are judged by the State Court. 

The Cabinet, appointed on January 7, 1929, is composed as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior. — General Petar Zhivkovitch* 

Deputy Prime Minister. — N. Ouzounovitch. 

Minister of the Presidency of the Council. — Dr. Milan Srshkitch. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Voyislav Marinkovilch. 

Minister qf Transport and Communications. — Lazar Radinoyevitch. 

Minister of Defence. — General Drzgovaix Stoyanovitch (April 6, 1931). 

Minister of Finance. — Stanko Shrerlyuga. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry. — Zhuray Demetrovitch. 

Minister of Education. — Boha Maximovitch. 

Minister (jf Justice and Public Worship. — Mita Lyotitch. 

Minister of Social Affairs and Health. — Dr. N. Preka. 

Minister of Mines and Forests. — Dr. D. Sernetch. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Dr. K. Kumanvdi. 

Minister of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform. — Dr. S. Skibenik. 

Ministers without Portfolio, — Dr. M. Drinkovitch and Dr. M..Ntudorfer. 


Area and Population. 

According to the census taken January 31, 1921, the area and population 
of Yugoslavia are shown as follows : — 



Area in 
sq. miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile. 

North Serbia . , 

19,286 

1,273,167 

1,381,911 

2,665,078 

137*6 

South Serbia . , , 

17,651 

784,164 

740,896 

1,474,560 

83*5 

Montenegro 

8,783 

99,622 

100,285 

199,857 

53*6 

Bosnia and the Herzegovina 

19,768 

965,894 

924,085 

1,889,929 

96*6 

Dalmatia . . , 

Croatia and Slavonia, Med-'v 

4,916 

809,012 

812,417 

621,429 

126*4 

yumnrye, and the island \ 
of Krk (Veglia) and f 
thccumamnityof Kastav/ 

16,920 

1 

1,334,648 

1,406,060 

2,789,593 

161*9 

Slovenia 

6,258 

603,645 

552 819 

1,056,464 

168*9 

The Voyvodina ^ 

7,007 

678,600 

706,918 

1,880,413 

183*4 

Total 

96,134 

5,893,647 

6,128,776 

12,017,828 

125*0 


* Voyvodina connotes Duchy.” It comprises the north-eastern part of the Kingdom, 
situated to the north of the rivers Danube and Drave, and includes the territones of 
Banat, Baranja, Batohka and Srem. 


The estimated population on January 1, 1929, was 13,290,00(1. 
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The principal towns with their latest censns figures are as follows ; — 


Town 

Year 

Population 

Town 

Year 

Popnlatlon 

Belgrade (capital) . 

1929 

226,000 

Zagreb . 

1928 

160,000 

Soubotitza 

1928 

104.000 

Skoplye 

1027 

72,000 

Sarayevo 

1925 

64,600 

Lyublyana . 

1928 

67,000 

Novi Sttd 

1929 

51,000 

Nich . 

1929 

37,000 

Bitolye . 

1929 

89,000 

Ossek . 

1928 

88,000 

Sombor . . . j 

1929 

83,000 

Senta . 

1921 

31,000 

Maribor. . . i 

1921 

80,700 

Split . . . , 

1929 

80,000 

Vel. Betchkerek . 

1921 

32,000 

Vrehatz 

1921 

26,600 

Vel. KIkinda . . i 

1921 

20,000 

Zemoun . . i 

1929 

25,000 

Kragouyevatz 

1928 

21,000 

Leskovatz . . i 

1929 

20,000 


Beligion. 

All religions recognised by law enjoy the same rights. According to the 
census of 1921 there were of the total population: — Serbian-Orthodox, 
6,661,203 (47 per cent.) ; Roman Catholics, 4,700,134 (39 per cent.) ; Greek 
Uniats, 41,697; Protestants, 236,169 (2 percent.); Moslem, 1,863,210 (11 
per cent.); Jews, 72,946. 

The Serbian Orthodox, or Serb Pravoslav, Church is ruled by a Patriarch 
and a Holy Synod. On September 12, 1920, the Patriarchate of the Serbs, 
originally 'established by King Stephen YII Dushan on April 9, 1846, and 
suppressed by Sultan Mustafa III on September 13, 1766, was reconstituted. 
The Serbian Orthodox Church is organised in 6 Metropolitical Sees, Fetch, 
Belgrade, and Karlovce (held by the Patriarch), and Skoplye, Oktinye and 
Dalmatia-Bosnia (Shibenik), and 20 other dioceses. There are 2,866 
Parishes and 166 Monasteries. 

The Latin Church in Yugoslavia is governed in its relations with the State 
by the Concordats of 1855 in the territories which used to form part of 
Austria or Hungary ; of 1866 for Montenegro ; of 1881 for Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina ; and of 1914 for Serbia, It is divided into two complete 
Provinces, of Sarayevo with 4 Suffragan Sees, and Zagreb with 4 Suffragan 
Sees and jurisdiction over the Byzantine Uniat Bishop of Krizhevee. In 
addition to these there are 2 Archbishoprics, Belgrade and Antivari, and 2 
Bishoprics which depend immediately upon the Holy See in Rome, and 7 
other Bishoprics under the metropolitan jurisdiction of Archbishops outside 
the kingdom. There is an Apostolic Administrator for those parts of the 
diocese of Zara which are in Yugoslavia. The Church is organised in 1,971 
Parishes, and there are 349 Monasteries and Convents. 

The Protestants are chiefly in the territories which used to form part of 
Hungary. Their principal communities are the Evangelical Church 
(Helvetian and Augsburg Confessions), and the Evangelioal Brotherhood. 
The Mennonites, ana the Baptist and Methodist Churches are less numerously 
represented. 

The Moslemfi are under two autonomous jurisdictions, that of the Grand 
Mufti of Belgrade, and that of the Reis-ul-Ulema of Sarayevo for Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina. 

The Jews, who are divided between the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim, 
have a Grand Rabbi in Belgrade fen: Serbia, and Rabbinates for Croatia and 
Slavonia, for Bosnia and the Herzegovina, for Dalmatia, and for the 
Voyvodina. 
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Education. 

Elementary education is compulsory, and, in all the primary schools under 
the Ministry of Education, it is free. It lasts 8 years and the schools are 
divided into elementary and continuation. Children intending to continue 
their education in secondary or technical schools are exempted from attend- 
ance in continuation schools. In the year 1928-29 there were 10,060 
elementary schools with 21,308 teachers and 983,972 pupils. There were 
1,827 teachers and 21,296 pupils in the continuation schools. There were 
630 primary professional and industrial schools with 4,096 teachers and 
63,369 pupils, and 40 secondary professional schools with 898 teachers and 
6,894 pupils; 34 agricultural schools with 225 teachers and 1,439 pupils; 
3 higher art schools and 14 theological colleges. The latter had 1,587 
students in 1928-29. 

There are three Universities in the Kingdom; At Belgrade, founded in 
1838 ; at Zagreb (Agram) ; and at Lyublyana, founded in 1920. In 1930 the 
total number of students attending the Universities was 14,525, with 556 
professors. There is a Law School at Subotitsa with 12 professors and 408 
students ; a Philosophical Faculty at Skoplye with 14 professors and 91 
students ; and an Economic -commercial Academy at Zagreb with 8 professors 
and 460 students. 

According to the census of 1921, 9,931,606 of the inhabitants spoke 
Serbo-Croatian; 176,482other Slav languages ; 231,068 Rumanian ; 505,790 
German; 467,658 Hungarian; 539,657 Albanian ; 150,322 Turkish, and 
12,553 Italian. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by independent State courts. Courts of first 
instance are county and district courts. There are 8 courts of appeal as 
courts of second instance. The highest court is the court of cassation. 

There are special courts for administrative legislature. The State Council 
is the supreme administrative court. 


Finance. 

State receipts and expenditure for 6 years were as follows (in 1930 about 
275 dinars = £1) 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1926- 27 * 

1927- 28 » 

1928- 29 » 

1000 dinars 

12.504.000 

11.690.000 
11,565,794 

1000 dinars 

12.504.000 

11.690.000 
11,692,794 

1929-30 * 
1936-81 > 
1931-32 » 

1000 dinars 
12,464,475 
13,348,013 
13,210,803 

1000 dinars 
12,464,475 
18,848,013 
13,210.303 


* Estiimates. 

The principal items of the budget estimates for 1929-30 are shown as 
follows in thousands of dinars : — 


Revenue. 

Dinars. 

(thousands) 

Expenditure. 

Dinars. 

(thousands) 

Direct taxes 

Indirect taxes . 

State undertakings . 
Monopolies . , . 

Reparations 

Miscellaneous . 

1,864,000 

3,577,110 

4,895,381 

2,880,760 

162,360 

84,863 

Department of Education • 
Finance 

Army and Navy 

Public works . 
Communioatioiif 

Agriculture . ^ 

Pensions , • 

Public heabh . ’ ‘ ’ . 

836,219 

1.176, 

2,428,571 

267,862 

2,798,421 

187,448 

1,127,811 

245,548 


X X 2 
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On June 30, 1930, the consolidated public debt of Yugoslavia amounted 
to 3,976,000,000 gold francs. 


Defence. 

Armt. 

The organisation of the army of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia is based on 
the law of 1923. Compulsory service is in force for men between the ages of 
21 and 46, and, as a last defence, men can be taken as fit to carry arms from 
the ages of 18 to 21 years and from 46 to 60 years. Service in the active 
army is for 10 years, of which 18 months are with the colours, the remainder 
of the service being spent on leave subject to recall for training. From 
31 to 38, service is with the 2nd base of the reserve, from 38 to 45 with 
the 3rd base. 

The kingdom is divided into five army commands subdivided into 
divisional and regimental districts. 

In 1929-30, the peace strength of the active army was 7,052 officers 
and 103,393 men. The Gendarmerie consists of 17,954 officers and men. 

The strength on mobilisation is approximately 1,000,000. Military 
education is provided by the Military Academy at Belgrade for the training 
of cadets for officers of all arms and by the superior course of the Academy for 
the training of staff officers and commanders. 

The infantry is armed with quick-firing rifles of French pattern and 
those taken as booty from Austria-Hungary ; the artillery with French 
quick-firing guns (Schneider-Canet system) and those taken as booty from 
Austria-Hungary, which are of various models. 


Navy. 

The Royal Yugoslav Navy is under the command of a Vice-Admiral, a 
special Naval Depart meut being maintained at the War Office for technical 
and administrative purposes. The organisation comprises the seagoing 
squadron; the river flotilla; the air service. The seagoing squadron, com- 
posed of 12 torpedo-boats, 6 mine-layers, 4 submarines, and a number of 
smaller vessels, is used mainly for training purposes. A small ex-German 
Cruiser, Dalmaciyc(>^ has been refitted and re-armed to serve as flagship. A 
flotilla leader is being built in Great Britain. The main base is at Kotor 
(Oattaro), where there are facilities for repairs and docking, and a naval 
engineering college. There are training establishments at Gruz (Gravosa) 
(for officers) and Shihenik (Sebenico) (for warrant and petty officers). 
The river flotilla includes 4 monitors, armed with 4*7 inch guns, besides 
patrol vessels, motor boats, mining launches, and other small craft. The 
air service consists of sea-plane detachments attached to> the seagoing 
squadron and to the river flotilla. The total active service personnel of 
the navy is in the neighbourhood of 2,500 officers and men, with a further 
700 in reserve. 


Frodaotion and Industry. 

Yugoslavia, with a total area of 24,848,829 hectares, has a cultivated 
area of 13,198,000 hectares (1930). 
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The area and production of the principal crops for 2 years were c-rr. 


Crop. 

Acreage. 

Yield. 

1028 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Wheat . 

4,671,230 

5,211,008 

tons 

2,811,200 

tons 

2,5b5,464 

Barley . 

042,915 

1,170,182 

394,200 

411,878 

Rye 

496,000 

587,047 

191,200 

210,020 

Oats 

918,104 

943,108 

6.726,824 

366,300 

850,767 

Maize . 

6,016,177 

1,819,000 

4,147,664 

Vines 

436,463 

447.781 

95,005,614 1 

64,018,056 ‘ 


1 Imperial gallons. 


In 1927, the plum crop was 657,676 metric tons; apples, 17,134 metric 
ton ; and pears, 6,692 metric tons. Tobacco was cultivated on 16,362 
hectares in 1929, the yield being 13,792 metric tons (10,719 hectares and 
6,871 metric tons in 1928). Silk culture is of importance ; cocoon pro- 
duction in 1929, 1,266 metric tons. In 1929-30 the output of sugar was 
121,834 metric tons. 

On January, 1, 1930, there were in Yugoslavia 1,140,343 horses, 16,469 
mules; 106,117asses ; 3, 728, 038 head of cattle ; 7,736,957 sheep ; 2,674,800 
pigs; and 1,803,574 goats. 

The forest area of Yugoslavia is 18,745,340 acres (1930). The largest 
forest area is in Bosnia and the Herzegovina (6,665,000 acres). The forests 
consist; largely of beech, oak, and fir, but are less profitable than, with proper 
management, they might be. The normal timber cut is about 630 million 
cubic feet per annum. Hemp is an important crop. The area under cultiva- 
tion in 1929, was 79,697 acres (76,930 in 1928), and the yield 26,244 metric 
tons (18,060 metric tons in 1928). 

Yugoslavia has considerable mineral resources^ including coal (chiefly 
lignite), iron, copper ore, gold, lead, chrome, antimony and cement. The 
total output of coal was 5,891,731 metric tons in 1929; 6,051,800 metric 
tons in 1928 ; and 4,746,219 metric tons in 1927. The most important iron 
mines are at Varesh and Lyubiya in Bosnia and there are also" considerable 
siderite and limonite iron ores between Prizhedor and Sanski Most. In 1929 
the output of iron ore was 460,796 metric tons ; 439,480 metric tons in 1928. 
Copper ore is exploited chiefly at Bor (Serbia) ; output in 1929, 356,577 
metric tons ; in 1928, 827,800 metric tons. The principal lead mines are at 
Mezhitsa(Slovepia); productionofleadorein 1929, 20,661 metric tons; in 1927, 
16,486 metric tons. Chrome mines are found in the southern part of Serbia 
and more especially in the neighbourhood of Skoplye (Uskub) ; output of 
chrome ore in 1929, 30,529 metric tons ; in 1928, 16,678 metric tons. There 
are 2 antimony mines in western Serbia (Podrinye) which produced 1,302 
metric tons in 1929, and 1,076 metric tons in 1928 ; 40,013 metric tons of salt 
were produced in 1929, 62,128 metric tons in 1928, and 64,766 metric tons 
in 1927 ; bauxite in 1927, 101,000 meferio tons ; "in 1928>-49,260 metric tons; 
in 1929, 93,024 metric tons ; manganese, 4,495 metric tons in 1929 ; pyrites, 
61,660 metric tons. < 1 * 

Of the industries, flour milling is one of the most important^ especially in 
Batchka; there are 60 large flour mills in the country ; brewing' land distilling 
are extensively carried on, as are also cotton spinnii^ and' weaving, tanning, 
boot* making, pottery, and iron-working. Car^t weaving is one Of the oldest 
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industridst in Sdfbiar Th« product Is manufactured principally at Pirot, 
in Bouth-eaetem Sorbia, and the carpets are named after that place. The 
chief characteristics of these carpets are that they are made of pure wool, 
dyed with natural colours by local dyers, who pride themselves that the pro- 
cess of dyeing and colour mixing is a secret transmitted by father to son, and 
is known only to the inhabitants of Pirot. Meat-packing is also becoming 
important, and there is also an important cardboard and paper- making 
industry. 


Commerce. 


Commerce for 5 years 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Imports . . 1 

Exports . 

Dinara 

7,031,779,276 

7,818,180,094 

Dinars 

7.286.291.000 

6.400.163.000 

Dinars 

7,885,326,000 

0.444,699,000 

Dinars 

1 7,694,750,000 

1 7,921, 708,0fi0 

Dinars 

6,960,118,191 

6,780,064,206 


Principal Imports and Exports for 2 years (in thousands of dinars) : — 


i 

Imports 


Exports 


1928 

1929 


1928 

1929 

Food products 

Silks and silk goods 

Iron and iron goods , 
Machinery . 

Coal • • • « 

Mineral oils . « . 

Cotton and cotton goods 
Wool and woollen goods 

621,900 

188,872 

996,111 

486,627 

190,367 

188^682 

1,538,212 

588,694 

408,000 
196,900 
881 800 

675.200 

227.200 
207,800 

1,437,100 

586,400 

Eggs .... 
Wneat 

Cattle 

Horses 

Swine 

Prunes 

Timber 

Vegetables . 

467,908 

410,102 

288,615 

89,600 

823,568 

128,398 

1,183,968 

454,848 

1,229,913 

279,956 

88,506 

884,152 

78,530 

1,898,031 

126,100 


In 1928 and 1929 the trade was distributed as follows : — 


Imports ‘ 

Thousands 
of Dinars 
1928 

Thousands 
of Dinars 
1929 

Exports 

Thousande 
of Dinars 
1928 

Thousands 
of Dinars 
1929 

Austria . 
CsechosloTskia 

Italy 

Germany 

Great BntaiB . 
Hungary. 

France . 

Rumania. 

United States ^ • 

Greece .. 

^,864,954 
1^02,118 
989,182 
1^066,609 
446,644. 
619,636 
852,998 
208,436 
. 886,448 

1 100,4ij7 

1,823,913 
1,828,917 
828,156 
1,188,049 
425,901 
490,859 
801.000 
182,416 
869i261 
i 78,289 

Italy 

Austria . 

Czechoslovakia 

Rumania 

Germany . . 

Greece . 

Hungary 
SwiiterlaiKl . 
France . 

Great Britain 

1,679.590 

1,153,515 

579,608 

77,168 

779,447 

535,012 

666,788 

199,866 

246.600 

102,214 

1,971,248 

1,237,803 

426,911 

1,026,449 

676,181 

584,456 

588,414 

175,589 

1 816,170 

106,488 


In 1929 the chief im^rts from Yugoslavia into the United Kingdom 
(according tp Board of Trade jEetorna) wete:; chemicals, lie,641(.; oak 
wood, 16M96Z. t sawn soft wood, 98,5iU. The chief exports from the 
Unit^ Ktpgdontto Yugoslatr|a iwe cotton piece goods, 203^277^. ; cotton 
yaims 205,9901s . v rii " 
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Total trade between Yugoslavia and the ^Tnited Kingdom for five years 
( Board of Trade Returns) : — 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1980 

Imports from Yugoslavia into 

U. K 

Fxports to Yugoslavia from 
U. K 

£ 

404,524 

866,910 

485,811 

1,278,126 

£ 

612,988 

1,269,005 

£ 

615,437 

1,524,482 

£ 

717,798 

1,156,674 ^ 


Shipping and Commnnications. 

Yugoslavia in 1928 possessed 166 steamers of 324,606 (gross) tons, besides 
(1927) 14 motor ships of 366 (net) tons, 709 sailing vessels of 7,313 (net) 
tons and 5,449 fishing vessels of 10,219 (net) tons. 

In 1929, 183,916 vessels of 29,907,000 net tons entered and cleared the 
ports of the kingdom. 

Yugoslavia has (1929) 6,276 miles of railway, of which 4,225 miles are 
of normal gauge, and 2,061 miles of narrow gauge. Of the whole length of 
railway 6,562 miles are under the State’s administration. 

The first Yugoslav air-line for passengers between Belgrade and Zagreb 
was opened in February, 1928. There is now a service between Belgrade 
and Skoplye. Regular international services connect Belgrade with Paris, 
Sofia, Bucharest, and Constantinople. 

Of highways there are (1928) 26,262 miles. Total length of waterways, 
principally the Danube, the Save, the Drave, the Tisa, the Kupa, the Tarnish 
and 3 canals is 1,314 miles. On these waterways there were in 1929, 304 
steamships and motorships engaged in river navigation, of which 66 per 
cent, are State owned, the remainder belonging to private companies. 
Passenger traffic amounted to 3,303,000 and freights to 2,289,400 tons. 

There were (1929) 13,293 miles of telegraph line and 2,704 miles of 
telephone line. 

In 1929 there were 4,004 post-offices, 1,475 telegraph offices, 1,088 central 
telephone stations, 4 central automatic telephone stations with a total 
number of telephone subscribers of 32,777. There were also 1,149 public 
telephone call-offices. 


Banking and Credit. 

The principal bank is the National Bank of Yugoslavia, in Belgrade, 
with the nominal capital of dinars 60,000,000 in coined gold, of which 
28,229,100 dinars are paid up. To cover the issue of new bank notes 
the State has pledged with the Bank its domains estimated at 2,000,000,000 
dinars. The Bank may issue notes ecjual to three times the amount of tho 
ipetadlic deposits it holds. Notes in circulation on January 31, 1931, 
5,064,470,000 dinars; gold, 98,696,000 dinars; foreign credits, 123,129,^0 
dinars. The Export Bank, with agencies abroad, assists in the exportation 
of Yugoslav produce. The Drzavna Hipotekarna Banka or State Mortgage 
Bank, the only large State institution of the kind in Yugoslavia, makes 
advances to a Urge amount for agricultural operations. The Privileged 
Agrarian Bank was founded in 1929 with a capital of 700 million dinars for the 
benefit of formers. On December 31, 1928, there were 671 joint-stock 
banks in Yugoslavia, with a, total capital of 2,097,000,000 dinars, and 
reserves of 731,000,000 dinars. The deposits totalled 6,808,000,000 dinars. 
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Money, Weights and Measures. 

Yugoslavia has the decimal system for its weights, and measures. The 
dinar, the unit of currency, contains 0*2908226 grammes of gold. In 
circulation are bank-notes of 6, 10, 100, and 1000 dinars; 100 paras » 1 
dinar ; metallic coins of 0*60 dinar, 1 dinar, and 2 dinars. 

The metric weights and measures have been in practical use since the 
commencement of 1883. The wagon of 10 metric tons is frequently used 
as a unit of measure for coal, roots and corn. 


Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Or Yugoslavia in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Georges Diouritch. 

CbwrweZ/or.— Dr. Bozhidar Pouritch. 

Secretaries. — Dr. Sibe Milichitch and Dr. Dragoslav Protitch. 

Attachi. — Iliya Youkitch. 

Military Aiiachi (resident in Paris).— Colonel Diniitriye Preditch. 

Naval and Air Captain Vladimir Mariashevitch. 

Consul- General in London. — Y. V. Yovanovitch. 

There are Consular representatives in Manchester, Bristol, Bradford, and 
Glasgow. 

2. Or Great Britain in Yugoslavia. 

Envoy and Minister. — Nevile Meyrick Henderson, C.M.G., appointed 
November 21, 1929. 

First Secretary. — P. Leigh-Smith. 

Third Secretary. — J. N. Behrens. 

Military Attache — Major W. H. Oxley, M.C. 

Naval Attachd. — Capt. R. B. Ramsay. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. N. Sturrock. 

There are consular officers at Belgrade, Zagreb, Sarayevo, Skoplye, 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa), Split, Vi8(Lissa), and Sushak. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning 
Yugoslavia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Sluibene Novine (Official Gazette), Statistidki godienjak Kraljevine Srbije (Annuaire 
Statistique du Boyaume de Serbia), and the publications Issued by the various Depart- 
ments of Gk>vemment. Belgrade. 

Croatia-Slavonia and Flume ; Dalmatia Bosnia and Herzegovina ; the Slovenes ; the 
Yugoslav Movement ; Montenegro: Serbia. (Volumes in the series of “Handbooks Pre- 
paj^ under the Direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.") 

Boyaume de Yugoslavie, 1919-1929. Publie par le Bureau Central de Presse. Belgrade, 
19S0. 


2. NoN-OfFIOIAL PVBLIOATipNS. 

Almanac of the Klpgdom''of the Serbs, Groats and Slovenes. Zagreb. ' Annual. 
Jubiiarni Zborpik. 8 Vols. 192&-20. 

Narodna BnOiklopedia. Fdited by Prof. S. Stanoevitch. 4 vols. Belgrade, 1920-28 
Saedehefs Dalmatien nnd die Adrla (1929) comprises part of Yugoslavia. 

Baerlein A Difficult Frontier (Yugoslavs and Albanians). London, 1022.— The 
Birth of Yugoslavia. 2 Vols. London, 1922. 

Brawn (H. F.) and TyndcUe (W.), Dalmatia (Paintings). London, 1925. 

Beard and Radin, The Balkan Pivot : Yugoslavia. New York, 1929, 
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Buchan (J.), Editor, Yugoslavia (Nations of To-day). London, 1928. 

Church (L. F. ), The Sto^ of Serbia. London, 1914. 

Compass : Pinanziolles-Jahrbuch (Vol. 8 deals with Yugoslavia), Vienna. Annual. 
C’vi^tt«a(Frano), Les Yougoslaves. Paris, 1921. 

CvijU (Jovan), Naselja srpskih Zemalja (Population of Serbia). Belgrade, 1909.— 
L’annezion de la Bosnie et la question Serbe. Paris, 1909.— Questions Balkaniques. 
Vol. I. Paris, 1916. — La Peninsule Balkaniqiie, g^ographie humaine. Paris, 1918. 

Denis (E.). La Grande Serbie. Paris, 1915. 

Haumant (B.), La Formation de la Yugoslavie. Paris, 1930. 

Holzvr (E.), Die Entstehung des Jugoslawischen Staates. Berlin, 1929. 

Jiricek (K.), and Imc (Aleksa) Geschichte der Serben. 2 vols. Berlin, 1918. 
Kanitz(¥.), Serbien : Historisch-ethnographischeReisestudien aus den Jahren 1859-68. 
Leipzig, 1868. — Das Konigreich Serbien und das Serben volk von der Romerzeit bis zur 
Gegenwart. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1909. 

Krebs (N ), Beitrage zur Geograpiiie Serbiens and Rasciens. Stuttgart, 1922. 

Lajffan (R. G. D.), The Guardians of the Gate. Historical Lectures on the Serbs. 
London, 1918. , 

Leper (L.), Serbes, Croates et Bulgares. Etude historiques, politiques et litt^raires. 
Pans, 1918, 

Loncarevid (jy. A.), Jugoslawiens Entstehung. Vienna, 1928. 

Marcovitch (L ), editor, Serbia and Europe, 1914-18. London, 1920. 

Mijatoviteh (Elodie Lawton), The History of Modem Serbia. London, 1872. Serbian 
Folk-Lore. (Translated from the Serbian). London, 1899. 

Montague-Bell (H T.), The Near East Year Book and Who’s Who. London, 1927. 
Mousset (Alfred), La Yoiigoslavie. Pans, 1921,— Le Royaiime Serbe-Croate-Slov6ne : 
son Organisation, sa vie politique et ses Institutions. Paris, 1926. 

Muzet (A.), Aux Pays Balkaniques (Montenegro, Servia and Bulgaria). Paris, 1912 
Patton (K. S.), Kingdom of Serb®, Croats and Slovenes. Washington, 1928. 

Petroviteh (V. M.), Serbia • Her History and her Customs. London, 1916. 

Schurman (J. G.), The Balkan Wars, 1912-13. Princetown and London, 1915. 

Seignobos (C.), Histoire politiqu^ de I’Burope contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. Trans. 
London, 1901.] 

Skerlti (Z ), Istorija nove srpske knjiJevnosti (History of new Serbian Literature). 
Belgrad, 191.3. 

Btead (Alfred), Serbia and the Serbians. London, 1911. 

Steiner (W.), Die Volkswirtschaft der Eonigreiche Kroatien und Slawonien. Agram, 
1917. 

Stoyanovxteh (G.) and others, The Kingdom of the Serbians, Croatians and Slovenes. 
Paris, 1919. 

Temperley (Tcl. W. V.), A History of Serbia. London, 1917. 

Velimirovitch (N ), Serbia in Light and Darkness. London, 1916. 

Waring (L F.), Serbia. London, 1917. 

Wendel (H.) Der Kampf der SCldslawen um Freiheit und Einheit. Frankfort, 1926. 
Wilson (Francesca M.), Portraits and Sketches of Serbia. London, 1920, 

Woods (H. Charles), The Danger Zone of Europe. London, 1911. 

Wray (D, Alexander), The Geology and Mineral Resources of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, London, 1921. 

Yovanovitch (V. M.), An English Bibliography on the Near Eastern Question (1481-1006), 
Belgrade, 1909. 

Tovanovitch (M.), Le Regime Absolu Yougoslave. Parii, 1980. 

Yovitckitch (L. A.), Yugoslavia “ Peep at Many Lands” series. London, 1928. 

Zebitch (Milorade), La Serbie Agricole et sa D^mocratie. Pans, 1917. 

Zivanovitch (Z.), Politicka Istorija Srbije u Drugoj Polovini Devetnaestog Veka. 
Belgrade, 1924. 
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AAC 

Aachen (Prussia), 919, 954 ; tech- 
nical schools, 922 
Aalborg (Denmark), 785 
Aalen (Wurttembergh 963 
Aarau (Switzerland), 1318 
Aargau (Switzerland), 1310, 1312 
Aarhus (Denmark), 785 
Aba (Belg. Congo), 268 
Abaco Island (Bahamas), 333 
Abaiang Island (Pacific), 423 
Abancay (Peru), 1181 
Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, King of Hejaz 
and Nejd, 645 

Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, Sultan, 
(Kedah), 184 

Abdullah, Sultan (Pahang), 180 
Abdullah Ibn Hussein, Amir of 
Trans- Jordan, 193 
Abemama Is. (Pacific), 423 
Abercorn (N. Rhodesia), 223 
Aberdeen, burgh, 17 

— county, 17 

— university, 22, 23 
Aberdeen (South Dakota), 586 
Aberdeen (Washington, U.S.A), 602 
Aberystwyth College, 22 

Abeshr (Wadai), 892 

Abidjan (French West Africa), 904 

— wireless station, 906 
Abkhasian, Soviet Rep. (Georgia), 
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Abo (Finland), 828 ; university, 828 
Abo-Bjdrneborg (Finland), 828 
Aboisso (French^ West Africa), 904 
Abruzzi e Molise* (Italy), 1016 
Abu, Mount (India), 145, 172 
Abuna (Coptic bishop), 632 
Aburi (Gold Coast), 269 
Abyssinia, 216, 681 sqq 


the Introductory Tables, nor to the 
idex to these, see pages xiv, xv. ) 

ADI 

Abyssinia, air force, 633 

— boundary, 215, 264, 681,898, 1034 

— commerce, 634, 899 
— King (Negus), 631, 632 

— leased territory, 264, 632 

— railways, 634, 899 

— religion, 632, 633, 809 

— roads, 684, 635, 899 

— trade routes, 634, 899 

— treaty with Italy, 631 
Abyssinian race, 682 
Acajutla (Salvador), port, 1262 
Acarnania (Greece), 966 
Acchel4 Guzai (Eritrea), 1033 
Accra (Gold Coast), 257, 259 
Accrington, 14 
Achaia (Greece), 965 
Achimota Univ. Coll. (Gold Coast), 

257 

Acklin's Island (Bahamas), 833 
Aconcagua (Chile), prov., 718 
Acre (Palestine), 187, 189, 191 : port, 
192 

Acre Territory (Brazil), 697, 699 ; 
rubber, 702 

Adana (Turkey), vilayet, 182.'*, 
1327 ; mining, 1380, 1331; 
town, 1826, 1330, 1331 
Addis Ababa (Abyssinia), 681, 632, 
635, 899 

Adeiso (Gold Coast), 259 
Adelaide (S. Australia), 386 ; airmail, 
859 ; port, 357 ; univ., 387 
Adelaide (New South Wales), 887 
Aden, 95, 118, 206, 646, 647 ; 
boundary, 95 ; garrison, 129 ; 
railway, 95 

Adi Caieh (Eritrea), 1033 
Adi Ugri (Eritrea), 1088 

1863 
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ADJ 

Adjame (Ivory Coast), 904 
Admiralty Is. (N. Guinea), 427, 428 
Adowa (Abyssinia), 631 
Adrar (Mauritania), 906 

— (Spanish Sahara), 1290 
Adrianople (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 ; 

town, 1325 

Adua (Abyssinia), 632 
Adygeiskaia (H.S. S. R. ) auton. region, 
1231 

iEgean Islands, 1039 sqq 

— Greek, minerals, 970 

— Italian, 1039, 1040, 1041 

— Turkish, 1325 
Afghanistan, 637 sqq 

Africa, Central, Protectorate, see 
Nyasaland Protectorate, 210 

— Colonies in, Belgian, 269, 683 sqq 
British, 196 sqq 

French, 260, 276, 277, 866, 

867, 879 sqq 

Italian, 202, 216, 1023, imsqq 

Portuguese, 1203, 1208 sqq 

Spanish, 1277, 1281, 1290, 

1291 ; see also Morocco, 
Spanish Zone, 1098 sqq 

— East (British), 196 sqq 

(Italian), 202, 1023, 1033 sqq 

(Port), 1203, 1211, 1212, 1213 

— Equatorial (French), 867, 890 sqq 

— North (French), 866, 867, 879 sqq ; 

see also Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunis 

(Italian), 1023, 1035 sqq 

(Spanish), 1277, 1281, 1290; 

see also Morocco, Spanish 
Zone, 1098 sqq 

— South (British), 216 sqq 
Union of, 226 sqq 

— S. -West (British), 272 sqq 

— West (British), ^1 sqq 

(French), 276, 277, 866, 867, 

899 sqq 

(Port), 1203, 1208, 1209, 1210, 

1211 

(Spanish), 1276, 1290, 1291 

Afrikya, see Tunis 

Afyonk&T&hisar (Turkey), vilayet, 
1325, 1330 

Agadir (Morocco), 1105 
Agalega Is. (Mauritius), 209 
Agaha (Guam), 626 / 

Agdenes (Norway), fort, 1149 


ALA 

Agder, AustA Vest (Norway), 1145 
Agion Oros (Greece), 966 
Agordat (Eritrea), 1033 
Agra (prov.), see United Provinces 

— (town), 121, 164 

Agram or Zagreb (Yugoslavia), 1352 

— univ., 1353 

Agrigento (Italy), 1016, 1017 
Aguadulce (Panama), port, 1159 
Aguascalientes (Mexico), 1089; irriga- 
tion, 1091 ; town, 1089 
Ahmadi, El, mosque, 809 
Ahmedabad (India), 121, 153 
Ahmed ibn Jabir, Sultan of Kuwait 
649 

Ahvenanmaa (Finland), 828 
Ahwaz (Persia), wireless stn., 1177 
Aidin (Asia Minor), see Aydin 
Aigun (China), port, 730 
Ain (France), dept, 840 
Ain Galakka (Kanem), 892 
Ain Sefra (Algeria), 880 
Aintab (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Aisne (France), dept, 840 
Aitape (New Guinea), 426 
Aitutaki Island (Cook Islands), 416 ; 

wireless station, 416 
Aivalik (Turkey), asphalt, 1330 
Aix (France), univ., 846 
Ajaristan, Soviet Rep, of (Georgia), 
1257 

Ajk (Hungary), coal, 994 
Ajmer, town (India), 123, 145, 146 
Ajmer-Merwara (India), 145, 146 

— agriculture, 133 

— area and pop., 118 

— births and deaths, 121 

— education, 146 

— finance, 145, 146 

— forests, 182, 183 

— government, 116 

— land revenue, 181 
tenure, 131 

— religion, 122 
Akassa (Nigeria), 264 

Akershus (Norway), 1145 ; fort, 1149 
Akmolinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1249 
Akron (Ohio), 447, 670 ; univ., 571 
Aksu (Sin-Eiang), 7*46 
Aksun (Abyssinia), 631 
Akureyri (Iceland), 999 
Alaava (Spain), 1277 
Alabama, 444, 484 sqq 
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ALA 

Alabama, agriculture, 460, 486 

— area and population, 444, 484, 

485 

— cotton, 460, 486 

— port, 473, 486 

— production and industry, 460, 486 

— representation, 439, 484 
AlagOas (Brazil), state, 698, 699 
Ala'idin Sulaiman Shah, Sultan 

(Selangor), 180 

Alajuela (Costa Rica), 760 ; town, 
760 

Aland (Finland), 827, 828 
Alaska, 444, 611 sqq 

— area and pop., 444, 611, 612 

— banks, 478, 618 

— defence, 464, 455 

— education, 449, 612 

— fisheries, 468, 612, 613 

— gold, 463, 613 

— government, 441, 442, 611 

— mining, 463, 612, 613 

— ports, 473, 613 

— production, &c.,463, 468, 612, 613 

— shipping, 473, 613 

— troops in, 464, 465 

Alawiyya, Territory of the (Syria), 
876 

Albacete (Spain), province, 1277 ; 

town, 1278 
Albania, 640 sqq 

— air routes, 643 

— alliance with Italy, 641 

— coast defence, 642 

— constitution of 1928, 641 

— King, 641 

Albany (New York), 447, 660, 661 
Albany (W. Australia), 391 
Albay (Philippines), 621 
Albert, King (Belgium), 671 
Alberta (Canada), 280, 802 sqq 

— agriculture, 290, 291, 804 

— area and pop., 282, 303 

— births, marriages, deaths, 283, 303 

— constitution and government, 280, 

302 

— crops, 290, 291 

— education, 286, 808 

— finance, 287, ^03, 804 

— forests, 292, 804 

— Legislative Assembly, 280, 302 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 281, 802 

— live stock, 291 


ALO 

Alberta, mining, 292, 304 

— ministry, 302 

— municipal districts, 302 

— natural gas, 304 

— petroleum, 804 

— political parties, 302 

— production k industry, 290, 291, 

293, 304 

— railways, 304 

— representation, 280, 802 

— wheat, 290 

Albuquerque (New Mexico), 558 ; 
univ,, 658 

Albury (New South Wales), 363 
Alcazar (Morocco), 1099 
Alcoy (Spain), 1278 
Aldabra Islands (Seychelles), 213 
Alderney, government, 72 ; popu- 
lation, 18 

Aldershot Command (U.K.), 40 
Alemtejo (Portugal), 1202 
Aleppo (Syria), 876, 877 ; cotton, 
877 ; schools, 876 ; tobacco, 
877 ; town, 876, 877, 878 
Alessandria (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1017 
Alesund (Norway), 1146 
Alexander I, King (Yugoslavia), 1349 
Alexander Bay (Newfoundland), 
paper-mill, 331 

Alexandretta (Syria), 876 ; Sanjak, 
876 ; town, 876 
Alexandria (Egypt), 808 

— air service, 193 

— shipping, 817 

— town, 807, 808 

— trade, 817 

Alexandria, Patriarch of, 632, 809 
Alexandroupolis (Greece), 966 
Alfonso XIII. (Spain), 3, 1273, 1274 
Algarve (Portugal), prov., 1202 
Algeria, 867, 879 sqq 

— area and pop., 867, 880 

— books of rejference, 884, 886 

— budget, 879, 881, 882 

— education, 846, 847, 881 

— faculties, 846 

— finance, 879, 881, 882 

— government, 839, 866, 879 

— naval station, 854 

— representation, 839, 879 

— university, 846, 847, 881 
Al Ghail (Yemen), 647 
Algiers (Alger), 8W, 886 
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ALG 

Algiers (Alger), naval station, 864 

— university, 846, 881 
A1 Habl (Yemen), 647 
A1 Hazm (Yemen), 647 
Alhucema Isles (Spanish Africa), 1277 
Alicante (Spain), 1277 ; air station, 

1288; town, 1278 

Aligarh (India), 123 ; univ., 124, 164 
Ali Navaz Khan Talpiir, ruler 
(Khairpur), 166 
A1 Jauf (Yemen), 647 
A1 Khamr (Yemen), 647 
Alkmaar (Netherlands), 1114 
Allahdbad (India), 121, 164; uni- 
versity, 124, 164 
Allentown (Pa.), 447, 678 
Alliance (Ohio), 670 
AUier (France), dept., 840 
A1 Matamma (Yemen), 647 
Almelo (Netherlands), 1114 
Almeria (Spain), prov., 1277 

— minerals, 1284 ; town, 1278 
Almirante (Panama), port, 763 
Almora (India), 746 
Al-Mu’tasim Bi’llah Al-Sultan Ab- 
dullah (Pahang), 180 

Alofi Is. (Fr. Pacific), 913 

Alor Star (Kedah), 184 

Alost (Belgium), 676 

Alpes, Basses- (France), dept., 840 

— Hautes- (France), dept., 840 

Maritimes (France), dept., 840 

Alphonse Island (Seychelles), 213 
Alpollu (Turkey), 1331 
Alsace-Lorraine, 842, 917 

— area and population, 842, 917 

— forts, 861 

— univ., 846 

A1 Suda (Yemen), 647 
Altcnburg (Thuringia), 961 
Alton (Illinois), 512 
Altona (Germany), 919, 964 ; port, 934 
Altoona (Pa.), 447, 578 
Alvsborg (Sweden), province, 1296 
Alwand (Iraq), oil refinery, 1007 
Alwar (India), 172 ; town, 128 
Amapala (Honduras), 985 
Amarah (Iraq), 1006 
Amarillo (Texas), 691 
Amasya (Turkey), vilayet, 1326, 1326 
Amazonas (Brazil), state, 698 ; 
rubber,. 702 

— (Colombia), 768 


AND 

I Amazonas (Peru), department, 1181 

— (Venezuela), ter., 1344 

I Ambado (French Somali Coast), 
898 

Ambala (India), 123 
Ambans, Tibetan officials, 748 
Ambato (Ecuador), 800, 801 
Ambeno (Portuguese Timor), 1213 
Amberg (Bavaria), 943 
Amboina (Dutch Indies), 1127 
Ambriz (Portuguese West Africa), 
1210 

Ambrym Is. (New Hebrides), 424 
America, see United States 

— British Colonies, Dominions, &c., 

in (see Bermuda, Canada, West 
Indies, &c.), 277 sqq 

— French cols, in, 867, 909 sqq 
Amersfoort (Netherlands), 1114 
Amhara (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Amherst (Nova Scotia), 312 
Amida (Turkey), 1327 
Amiens (France), 848 
Amindivis Is. (Laccadives), 160 
Amirantes Islands (Seychelles), 213 
Amman (Trans-Jordan), 194, 647 
Amoy (China), port, 730 

Ainran (Yemen), 647 
Amritsar (India), 121, 162 
Amsterdam (Netherlands), 1114 ; 
canal, 1118 ; fort, 1118 ; port, 
1123 ; univ., 1115 

— (New York), 661 
Amsterdam Island (Reunion), 897 
Amur prov. (Manchuria), 744 
Anaconda (Montana), 646 
Anaiza (Ncjd), 645, 646 
Ancachs (Peru), department, 1181 
Anchorage (Alaska), 611 

Ancona (Italy), prov., 1016 ; town, 
1017 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 116, 
118, 122, 146 

— area and population, 118, 122, 

146 

— Chief Commissioner, 116, 146 

— forests, 132, 146 

— penal settlement, 146 

— religion, 122 
Anderl^ht (Brussels), 674 
Andes, Los (Argentina), 652 

— (Venezuela), univ., 1345 
Andhra Univ. (India), 124, 169 
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AND 

Andijan (Uzbekistan), 1238, 1251 
Andorra, 866 
Andover Staff College, 47 
Andros Island (West Indies), 333 
Anecho (Togo), 907, 908 
Anegada (Virgin Is.), 340 
Aneitydm Island (Pacific), 424 
Angdfiphorang (Bhutan), 689 
Angers (France), 843, 848 ; faculties, 
847 

Angkor (Cambodia), 873 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 263 sqq, 
890 

— boundary, 890 

— commerce, 266, 267, 268, 634 
— - defence, 265, 813 

— frontiers, 200, 264, 890 

— Governor- General, 264, 270 

— posts and telegraphs, 266, 268, 269 

— railway, 266, 268 

— troops in, 813 

Angola (Port. W. Africa), 1208, 1210, 
1211 

— new currency, 1211 

Angora (Turkey), mining, 1330 ; 
town, 1324, 1326 ; vilayet, 
1325 

Angora Government (Turkey), 1323, 
1324, 1327 

— Caliphate abolished by, 1323 

— Grand National Assembly, 1323, 

1324, 1327 

— Islam no longer State religion, 

1327 

— Latin alphabet introduced by, 

1328 

— Lausanne Treaty, 1325, 1329 
Angra do Heroismo (Azores), 1203 
Anguilla Is. (W.I.), 839, 340 
Anhalt, 917, 939, 940 

— area and population, 917, 939 
Anhwei or Anhui (China), prov., 728, 

729 ; arable land, 735 
Animists (D. E. I.), 1128 
Anjouan Is. (Comoro Is.), 896 
Ankara (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
An king (China), 728 
Ankober (Abyssinia), 632 
Ankole (Uganda), 200 
Ann Arbor (Mich.), 537 ; univ., 
537 

Annai (Br. Guiana), 326 
Annam (French), 867, 869, 871, 872 


ARA 

Annam, agriculture, 869, 872 

— area and population, 867, 871 

— imports and exports, 869, 872 

— port, 869, 872 

— rice, 869, 872 
Annamalai Univ, (Madras), 159 
Annapolis (Md.), 529, 530 
Annobon Is. (Sp. Africa), 1290, 1291 
Antalo (Abyssinia), 632 
Antananarivo (Madagascar), 893,894, 

895, 896 ; wireless station, 
896 

Antigua Is. (W. L), 339, 340 
Antilles Is. ( French), 909 
Antioch (Syria), 876 ; Patiiarch of, 
876, 1327 

Antioquia (Colom.), 753, 754 ; gold, 
765 

Antipodes Islands (N.Z. ), 417 
Antofagasta (Chile), province, 718 

— port, 694; town, 719 

— wireless station, 724 
Antrim, 66, 67 

Antsirabe (Madagascar), 893, 894 
An-tung (Manchuria), 730, 744 
Antwerp (Belgium), 674 ; shipping, 
680 ; town, 674 
Anvers, see Antwerp 
Anzodtegui (Venezuela), state, 1344 
Aomori (Japan), 1049 
Aosta (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1017 
Apache Indians (New Mexico), 658 
Apeldoorn (Netherlands), 1114 
Apia (Western Samoa), 429 

— wireless station, 429 
Apolda (Thuringia), 961 
Apblima (Western Samoa), 429 
Appenzell (Switzerland), 1310, 1311, 

1312, 1315 

Appleton (Wis.), 607 
Apra Harbour (Guam), 626 
Apulia (Italy), province, 1016, 1025. 
Apure (Venezuela), state, 1344 
Apurimac (Peru), department, 1181 
Aqaba (Palestine), port, 646 
Aqaba-Maan (Palestine), 645 
Aquila degli Abruzzi (Italy), 1015 ; 

town, 1017 
Arabia, 644 sqq 

— defence, 647 
Aracaju (Brazil), 699 
Arad (Rumania), 1223 
Arada (Wadai), 892 
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ARA 

Aragua (Venezuela), state, 1344 ; 

wireless station, 1348 
Aranuka Is. (Gilbert Is.), 423 
Aranya Pradesa (Siam), 1271 
Ararat (Victoria), 378 
Arauca (Colombia), 763 ; town, 763 
Araucan race (Chile), 719 
Arbil (Iraq), 1005 
Arcadia (Greece), 965 
Archangel (U.S.S.R.), 1238 
Ardfeche (France), dept., 840, 857 
Ardennes (France), dept., 840 
Ardmore (Okl.), 673 
Arendal (Norway), 1146 
Arensburg (Estonia), 822 
Arequipa (Peru), 1181 ; town, 1181 ; 
univ., 1182 

Arezzo (Italy), 1016,1026; town, 1017 
Argentine Refublio, 660 sqq 

— Provisional Government, 661 
Arghana Maden (Turk.), copper, 1830 
Argolis (Greece), 965 
Argostolion (Greece), 965 

Argovie (Switzerland), 1310, 1312 
Argyll (Scotland), 17 
Argyrocastro (Albania), 641, 648 
Ariancoupom (French India), 868 
Arica (Chile), province, 718, 1181 ; 
port, 694, 718 y wireless 

station, 724 

Ari^ge (France), dept, 840 
Arikis, rulers (Cook Is.), 416 
Arizona, 444, 486 aqq 

— agriculture, 460, 488 

— area and population, 444, 487 

— cotton, 460, 488 

— production and industry, 460, 488, 

489 

— public lands, 469 

— representation, 439, 487 
Arkansas, 444, 489 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 490 

— area and population, 444, 489 

— cotton, 460, 490 

— production and industry, 460, 

490, 491 

— public lands, 459, 489 

— representation, 489, 489 
Arkansas City (Kansas), 520 
Armagh, 66, 67 

Armavir (U.S.S.R,), 1233 
Armenia, Soviet Republic of, 1230, 
1232, 1263, 1264, 1256 


AS8 

Armenia, education, 1256 

— irrigation canals, 1255 
Armidale (N.S.W.), 363 
Arnhem (Netherlands), 1114 
Arnstadt (Thuringia), 961 
Arorae Island (Pacific), 423 
Arta (Greece), 965 ; town, 965 
Arthington (Liberia), 1078 
Artigas (Uruguay), province, 1337 

— town, 1337 

Artwin (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Aruba Is. (D.W.I.), 1186 
Arusha (Tanganyika), 272 
Arussi (AWssinia), 631 
Aruwimi (Belgian Congo), 683 
Arzila (Morocco), port, 1099, 1106 
Asahigawa (Japan), 1049 
Asal (Abyssinia), salt pans, 634 
Asaray (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Ascension Island, 212 
Aschaffenburg (Bavaria), 943 
Ascoli Piceno (Italy), 1016; town, 101 7 
Ashanti (W. Africa), 251, 257, 
259, 260 

Asheville (North Carolina), 665 
Ashkhabad (Turkmenistan), 1250 
Ashland (Kentucky), 522 
Ashtabula (Ohio), 670 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 14 
Asia, Colonies, &c., in — 

British, 95 sqq 
Dutch, 1126 sqq 
French, 867, 868 sqq 
Italian, 730, 1041 
Portuguese, 1202, 1203, 1208, 1213 
Russian, 1232, 1233, 1249 sqq 
Turkish, 1825, 1326 
Asia Minor (Turkey), 1323, 1825, 1326 
Asir Province (Arabia), 645, 648 
Asmara (Eritrea), 1038, 1034 
Asniferes (France), 848 
Assab (Eritrea), 634, 1038, 1034 
Assaba (Mauritania), 906 
Assam, 147, 148 

— agriculture, 182, 148 

— area and pop., 118, 131, 133, 147 

— finance, 128, 147, 148 

— forests, 182, 133 

— government, 116, 117, 147 

— land revenue, 128, 131, 147 

— native state, 119, 122, 165 

— religion, 122, 147 

— tea, 132, 148 
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ASS 

Assiniboia (Canada), 280, 320 
Assinie (Ivory Coast), 904 
Assiout, see AsyOt 

Assuan (Egypt), 268, 808, 809 : dam, 
814 

Assumption Island (Seychelles), 213 
Astara (Persia), port, 1176 
Astoria (Oregon), 576 
Astove Is. (Seychelles), 213 
Astrakhan (U.S.S.R.), 1233; univ., 
1236 

Astypalaea (Aegean), 1040 
Asuncion (Paraguay), 1166, 1167 ; 
port, 1169 

— wireless station, 1169 
Asuncion, La (Venezuela), 1344 
Aswan, ue Assuan 

AsyOt (Egypt), 808 ; barrage, 814 ; 
mosque, 809 

— town, 808 

Atacama (Chile), province, 718, 722 
Atafu Island (Pacific), 417 
Atakpame (Togo), 908 
Atbara (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Atchison (Kans.), 620 
Athabaska (Canada), 280, 320 
Athens (Greece), 965 ; sir service, 
1332 ; universities, 967 
Athlone (Irish Free State), military 
dist., 85 

Athos, Mount (Greece), 966 
Ati (French Congo), 891 
Atiu Is. (Cook Islands), 416 
Atjeb Is. (Sumatra), 1127 
Atlanta, (Ga.), 447, 507 

— Federal Bank, 479 
Atlantic City (New Jersey), 565 
Atlantic Islands (British), 211 sqq 
Atlantico (Colombia), 763 

Ato (Eritrea), 1034 
Attica (Greece), 966 
Aube (France), dept., 840 
Auburn (Maine), 627 

— (New South Wales), 363 

— (New York), 661 

Auckland (N. Zealand), district, 406 

— town, 407 

— university college, 408 
Auckland Islands, (N.Z.), 416 
Aude (France), dept., 840 
Aue (Saxony), 968 

Augila (Tripoli tania), oasis, 1036 
Augsburg (Bavaria), 919, 943 


AYD 

Augusta (Ga.), 607 

— (Maine), 527 
Aunuu (Samoa), 627 
Aurora (Illinois), 512 

Aussig (Czechoslovakia), 772, 777 
Aust-Agder (Norway), 1145 
Austin (Texas), 691, 592 
Australasia & Oceania (Brit.), 346 
sqq 

— French, 867, 912 sqq 
Australia, Commonwealth of, 346 

sqq 

— aborigines, 348, 372, 379, 380, 

386, 391, 401 

— air mails, 359 

— beam wireless service, 869 

— Chinese in, see each State 

— defence, 44, 45, 46, 350 sqq 

— dependencies, 346, 360, 402 sqq^ 

425 sqq 

— election results (1929), 347, 378 

— Federal Capital, 348 

Judicature, 848, 349 

Parliament, 346, 347, 349 

railways, 367, 368 

Territory, 348, 357 

— Japanese in, 379, 1048 

— mandatory territories, 846, 425 sqq 

— meat export, 354, 365, 856 

— navy, 44, 45, 46, 351 

— sheep and mutton, 362, 355, 856 

— States, 346, 347, 348 ; and see 

under their names 
finance, 349 

Parliaments, see under separate 

States 

railways, 367, 358 

— territories, 348, 400, 401, 402, 404, 

425 sqq 

Austria, 663 sqq 
Aux Cayes (Haiti), 983 
Aveiro (Portugal), 1202 ; town, 1203 
Avellaneda (Argentina), 662 
Avellino (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1017 
Aveyron (France), dept , 840 
Avignon (France), 848 
Avila (Spain), province, 1277 
Awaji Island (Japan), 1046, 1047 
Axim (Gold Coast), 259 
Axum (Abyssinia), 632 
Ayacucho (Peru), 1181 ; town, 1180 
Aydin (Turkey), Vilayet, 1325, 1330, 
1831 
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AYR 

Ayr, 17 ; burgh, 17 
Aysen territory (Chile), 718 
Ayudhya (Siam), 1267 
Azerbaijan, Soc. Sov. Rep. of, 1230, 
1282, 1263, 1254, 1256 
Azhar, El (Cairo), mosque, 809 
Azogues (Ecuador), 800 
Azores Is. (Port.), 1202, 1203 
Azua (Dominican Repub.), prov., 794 

— petroleum, 796 

— town, 794 

Azuay (Ecuador), 800; univ., 800 

Baanfit (Tibet), 745 
Babahoyo (Ecuador), 800 
Babanango (Natal), 244 
Babylon (Iraq), 1008 
Bacau (Rumania), 1223 ; petroleum, 
1225 

Backa (Yugoslavia), 1351, 1355 
Badajoz (Spain), province, 1277 

— fort, 1281 ; town, 1278 
Badakshan (Afghanistan), 637 
Baden (AustnaX 664 
Baden, 917, 940, 941 

— area and population, 917, 940, 941 

— live stock, 929, 941 

— manufactures, 931, 941 

— production and industry, 931, 

941 

— representation, 916, 940 

— universities, 922, 941 
Baden (Baden), 941 

Bafra (Turkey), tobacco, 1330 
Bagabag Is. (New Guinea), 428 
Bagagem (Brazil), diamonds, 703 
Baganda race, 200 

Baghdad (Iraq), 1005 ; air mail, 
1008, 1177 ; oil, 1007 ; police 
training school, 1007 ; railway, 
1008 

Baghelkhand (India), 167 
Baguio (Philippines), 621 
Bahamas (Islands), 383, 334 
Bahdwalpur (India), state, 171 
Bahia (Brazil), 698, 703 
Bahia (Ecuador), 800 
Bahia Blanca (Argentina), 652 
Bahour (French India), 868 
Bahrel Ghazal (A.-E. Sudan), 266 
Bahrain Is., 96, 97 

— pearl fishery, 97 

Baidoa (Italian Somaliland), 1085 
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BAN 

Baiji (Iraq), 1008 
Baja California (Mexico), 1089 
Bajau race (Borneo), 97 
Baker Islands (Pacific), 424 
Bakhatla tribe (South Africa), 218 
Bakil tribe (Yemen), 647 
Bakirkeuy (Turkey), 1325 
Bakong (Sarawak), 99 
Baku (Azerbaijan), petroleum, 1256 ; 

town, 1233, 1256 
Bakuriani (Georgia), 1257 
Bakwena tribe (South Africa), 218 
Balaton, Lake (Hungary), 994 
Balboa (Panama), navy yard, 467 
Bfile, see Basel 
Balearic Is. (Spain), 1276 

— defence, 1281 

— fort, 1281 

Bali (Dutch East Indies), 1127 
Balikesir (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
town, 1325 

Ballarat (Victoria), 373 
Balta (Moldavia), 1259 
Baltic Islands (Danish), 785 
Baltimore (Maryland), 446, 529, 
530 

— shipping, 531 
Balfichi race (Oman), 648 

— (Persia), 1172 
Baluchistan, 116, 148, 149 

— area and pop., 118, 122, 148, 149 

— forests, 132 

— government, 116, 148 

— land revenue, 128, 149 

— native states, 119, 122, 165 

— religion, 122, 149 

— ruling chiefs, 165 

Bamako (French Sudan), 903, 905, 
906 

Bamalete tribe (South Africa), 218 
Bamangwato tribe (S. Africa), 218 
Bamberg (Bav.), 920, 943 ; faculties, 
922 

Banana (Belgian Congo), 687 
Banas Kantha (India), 173 
Banat, The (Rumania), 1222; forests, 
1226 

— (Yugoslavia), 1351 

Banca (Dutch Et^st Indies), see 
Bangka 

Bandar Abbas, 1175 

— Gaz (Persia), 1175 

— Ziyada (Somaliland), 215 
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BAN 

Bandawe (Nyasaland), 210 
Bandoeng (Java), 1128 
Banff (Scotland,) 17 
Bangala (Belgian Congo), 683 
Bangalore (India), 121, 170 
Bangha (Dutch East Indies), 1127 ; 
tin, 1131 

Bangkok (Siam), 1266, 1267 

— port, 1267, 1269, 1270, 1271 ; 

rice mills, 1269 ; town, 1267, 
1269, 1271; univ., 1267 ; wire- 
less stn., 1271, 1272 
Bangor (Maine), 527 
Bangor College, 22 
Bangui (French Congo), 890, 891 
Bangwaketse tribe (S. Africa), 218 
Bank of England, 64 
Bankstown (N.S.W.), 363 
Banswara (India), 172 
Bantu race and language, 197, 201, 
228, 242, 270, 274, 684, 907 
Banyaluka (Yugoslavia), 1350 
Bao-Dai, king (Annam), 871 
BaouM (Ivory Coast), gold at, 904 
Bara race (Madagascar), 893 
Barahona (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
794 

Baraka Delta (A.-E. Sudan), cotton, 
266 

Baram (Sarawak), 99, 100 
Baranya (Yugoslavia), 1351 
Barbados Is. (W. Ind.), 333, 334, 
335 

Barberton (Ohio), 570 

Barbuda Is. (West Indies), 338, 339 

Barca (Eritrea), 1033 

Barce (Cyrenaica), 1038, 1039 

Barcelona (Spain), 1277 

— port, 1286 ; town, 1277 ; univer- 

sity, 1279 

Barcelona (Venezuela), 1344 
Bardera(ItaL Somaliland), 1035 
Bareilly (India), 121 
Barents Land (Spitsbergen), 1156 
Barfhnish (Persia), 1172 
Bari (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1017 

— university, 1019 
Barinas (Venezuela), 1844 
Bdrkhdn tahsil (Baluchistan), 148 
Barlavento (Cape Verde Is.), group, 

1209 

Barnaul (U.S.S.R.), 1238, 1258 
Barnsley, population, 14 


BAV 

Baroda (India), area, &o., 119, 165, 
166 

— religion, 122 

— town, 123, 166, 166 
Baros (Yugoslavia), 1350 
Barquisimeto (Venezuela), 1844 ; 

wireless station, 1848 
Barranquilla (Colombia), 763, 754, 
756, 757 

Barre (Vermont), 697 
Barrow-in-Furness, 14 
Barsak (Cambodia), 1266 
Bartlesville (Okla.), 673 
Basel (Switz.), 1310, 1312 

— town, 1313 ; university, 1314 
Bashkir (autonomous Republic), 

1231, 1233, 1252 

Basilicata (Italy), prov., 1016, 1026 
Basque race (Spain), 1277 
Basrah (Iraq), 1005, 1008 
Bas-Rhin (France), dept., 841, 842 
Bassa (Liberia), 1076 
Basseterre (St, Kitts), 340 
Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe), 910 
Bassora, set Basrah 
Bastar (India), state, 167 
Bastard Gebiet (S, W. Africa), 274 
Bastard race (S. W. Af.), 274 
Basutoland (South Africa), 216, 217, 
228, 249 

Bata (Spanish Africa), 1291 
Batang (Tibet), 745 
Batavia (Java), 1129 

— (New York), 561 
Batawana tribe (S. Africa), 218 
Batchka (Yugoslavia), 1361, 1355 
Bath, population, 14 

— (Me.), 527 

Bathoen, Bangwaketse ohief, 218 
Bathurst (Gambia), 255, 256 
Bathurst (New South Wales), 363 
Batid (Upper Volta), 906 
Baton Rouge (Louisiana), 525 
Batoum (Georgia), 1267 
Battambang (Cambodia), 869, 872 
1266 

Battle Creek (Michigan), 537 
Bautzen (Saxony), 957 ; town, 968 
Bavaria, 917, 942 ^qq 

— area & population, 917, 943 

— banks, 944 

— beer brewing, 931 

— divisions, 944, 960 
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BAV 

Bavaria, iron, 044 

— live stock, 929, 944 

— manufactures, 931 

— political parties, 916, 942 

— production and industry, 931, 944 

— representation, 916, 942 

— universities, 928 

— Upper and Lower, 943 
Bay City (Michigan), 687 

— Islands (Honduras), 985 
Bayab (Siam), 1267, 1269 
Bayazit (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Bayern, see Bavaria 
Bayonne (N.J.), 447, 555 
Bayreuth (Bavaria), 943 

Bear Is. (Spitsbergen), 1166 
Beaumont (Texas), 591 
Bechuanaland (Cape Colony), 218, 
219, 241 

— Protectorate (South Africa), 218, 

219 

Bedford, population, 14 
Bedford College, London, 23 
Bedouins, Arabia, 644, 645, 646 ; 
Tunis, 886 

Beersheba (Palestine), 189, 190 

— Liaison boards, 190 

Beglar B^gi, Khan of Kalat, 165 

Beheira (Egypt), 808 

Beira (Portugal), province, 1202 

— (Portuguese East Africa), 211, 

222, 1211, 1212 

railway, 211, 222, 1212 

Beirdt (Syria), 876, 877, 878 

— tobacco, 878 

— university, 876 
Beisan (Palestine), 190 

Beja (Portugal), 1202; town, 1203 

— (Tunis), 887 
Bekaa (Syria), 876 
B6k48csaba (Hungary), 990 
Belangian (Sarawak), 100 
Belem (Brazil), 698, 699 

Belfast, city, 67 ; county borough, 
66, 67 ; linen, 70 ; shipyards, 
70 ; university, 66, 68 
Belfort (France), fort, 851 

— Territoire de (France), dept., 840 
Belgian Congo, 683 sqq 
Belgium, 671 sqq 

— economic union with Luxemburg, 

678, 1086 

— territory gained, 674, 918 


BEN 

Belgrade (Yugoslavia), 1860, 1352, 
1356, 1367 ; air service, 1357 ; 
unir., 1363 

Belitoeng or Billiton (Dutch E. 

Indies), 1127 ; tin, 1131 
Belize (British Honduras), 827, 328 
Bellary (India), 123 
Belleville (Illinois), 612 
Bellingham (Washington), 602 
Bellinzona (Switzerland), 1313 
Bell Island (Newfndlnd.), iron, 331 
Bello Horizonte (Brazil), 699 
Belluno (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1017 
Bell-Ville (Argentina), 653 
Beloit (Wis.), 607 
Benadir (It. Somaliland), 1035 
Benares (India), state, 164, 172, 173 
I — town, 121, 164; nniversity,124,164 
Bender Ziade (Italian Africa), 1034, 
1036 

Bendigo (Victoria), 373 
Benevento (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1017 
Benga race (Spanish Africa), 1291 
Bengal Presidency, 150, 151 

— agi’iculture, 183, 151 

— area and pop., 118, 150 

— births and deaths, 121 

— commerce, 136, 151 

— finance, 128, 151 

— forests, 132, 138 

— government, 116, 117, 150 

— justice, 125, 161 

— land revenue, 127, 128, 131, 151 
tenure, 131 

— native states, 119, 122, 166 

— newspapers, &c., 125 

— religion, 122, 160 

— tea, 134 

— universities, 124, 160 

— States (native), 119, 166 
Benghazi (It. A0» 892, 1036, 1088, 

1039, 1040 ; port, 1039 
Benghoeloe Is. (Dutch East Indies), 
see Benkoelen 

Benguella (Port. W. Africa), 1210 ; 
town, 1210 

Benha (Egypt), 807, 809 
Beni, El (Bolivia), 691, 693 
Benishangul (Abyssinia), 631 
BeuLSu^f (Egypt), 808 ; tn., 807, 809 
Benkoelen or Benkulen I. (Dutch 
East Indies), 1127 
Benoni (Transvaal), 229, 247 
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Beograd (Yugoslavia), 1360, 1362 ; see 
Belgrade 

Beotia (Greece), 966 

Berar, see Central Provinces and Berar 

Berat (Albania), 641 

Berber prov. (A.-E. Sudan), 266 

Berbera (Somali.), 216 

Berbers (Morocco), 1099 

Berbice (British Guiana), 325, 1133 

Berchem (Belgium), 675- 

Berditchev (U.S.SrR.), 1233 

Berea (Basutoland), 216 

Bergamo (Italy), 1014; tn.,1017, 1026 

Bergdamara race (S. W, Af.), 273 

Bergen (Norway), 1146, 1146 

— fort, 1149 ; port, 1164 
Bergenhus (Norw^), 1149 

Bergen op Zoom (Netherlands), 1114 
Berkeley (Cal.), 492 ; univ., 492 
Berlin (Germany), prov., pop., 953 

— town, 919, 931, 954 ; univ., 922 

— (N.H.), 553 

Bermuda (Westindies), 277, 278,279 
Bermudez, Lake (Venezuela), asphalt, 
1346 

Bern (Switzerland), 1310, 1312, 1313 

— town, 1310, 1313 ; university, 1314 
Bern Island (Pacific), 423 
Berwick (Scotland), 17 
Besangon (France), 843; observ., 847; 

univ., 846 

Bessarabia (Rumania), 1221, 1222 

— representation, 1221 
Bethlehem (Palestine), 187 

— (Pa.), 678 

B^tsileo race (jy^adagascar), 893 
Betsimisaraka race (Madagascar), 893 
Beuthen (Prussia), 920 
Bex (Switzerland), salt mines, 1317 
Beyla (French Guinea), 903 
Beyrout, see Beiifit 
Beziers (France), 848 
Bhadarwah (Kashmir), 169 
Bhdgalpur (India), 123, 162 
Bharatpur (India), state, 172 
Bhatpara (India), 123 
Bhavnagar (India), 128 
Bhopal (India), 167 ; town, 123 
Bhotia race (NepAl)» 1108 

— (Sikkim), 172 
Bhuket (Siam), 1267 

Bhupal Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Udaipur), 172 


BIS 

Bhupindar Sii^h Mahindar Bahadur, 
ruler, (Patiala), 172 
BhutIn, 689 
Bhutia race (Nepal), 1108 

(Sikkim), 172 

Bia River (Ivory Coast), gold on, 904 
Bialystok (Poland), county, 1192; 

town, 1192, 1197 
Biddeford (Maine), 527 
Biel (Switzerland), 1313 
Bielefeld (Prussia), 920 
Bihar and Orissa, 151 sqq 

— agriculture, 133, 152, 153 

— area and population, 118, 131, 152 

— births and deaths, 121 

— commerce, 136, 163 

— finance, 128, 152 

— forests, 132, 152, 153 

— government, 116. 117, 151, 152 

— justice, 126, 152 

— land revenue, 127, 128, 131, 152 
tenure, 131 

— native states, 119, 122, 166 

— newspapers, &c., 125 

— religion, 121, 152 

— tea, 134 

Bijagoz Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1209 
Bijoutier Is. (Seychelles), 213 
Bikaner (India), 172; town, 123 
Bilaspur (India), state, 171 
Bilbao (^ain), 1277 ; port, 1286 
Bilecik (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Billings (Montana), 546 
Billiton (Dutch E. Indies), see 
Belitoeng 

Binatang (Sarawak), 100 
Bingerville (Ivory Coast), 903, 904 
Binghamton (N.Y.), 447, 561 
Binli'Dinh (Annam), 871 
Bintulu (Sarawak), 100 
Biobio (Chile), province, 718 
Birkenfeld (Oldenburg), 951 
Birkenhead, population, 14 
Birmingham, 14 ; university, 22, 23 
Birmingham (Alabama), 447, 486 
Birnoy Island (Pacific), 422 
Biscay or Vizcaya (Spain), 1277, 1288 
Bishop’s Falls (Newfoundland), paper 
mills, 381 

Bismarck (North Dakota), 667, 568 
Bismarck Archipelago, 425, 426, 427 

— islands, 426, 427 

— population, 427 
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BIS 

Bisnulok (Siam), 1267 
Bissau (Portuguese Guinea), 1209 
Bitlis (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Bitolye (Yugoslavia), 1362 
Bizerta (Tunis), 886 ; naval stn., 864 
Bjorneborg (Finland), 828 
Blackburn, population, 14 
Black Forest ( Wurttemberg), 962 
Blackpool, population, 14 
Blagoveshtchensk (U.S.S.R.), 1283 
Blanche Bay (New Britain), 427 
Blau tyre (Nyasaland), 210, 211 
Blekinge (Sweden), province, 1295 
Blida (Algeria), 880 
Bloemfontein (S. Africa) 229, 249 
Bloomfield (N.J.), 655 
Bloomington (Illinois), 612 
Bluefields (Nic.), 1138 ; port, 1141 ; 
town, 1139 

— wireless station, 763, 1141 
Blue Nile prov. (A.-E. Sudan), 266 
Boaco (Nicaragua), 1189 
Bo-anamary (Madagascar), 894 
Bobo-Dioulasso(Fr. W. Africa), 906 ; 

town, 906 

Bobovdovl (Bulgaria), coal, 714 

Bobruisk (U.S.S.R.)j 1233 

Bocas del Toro (Panama), 763, 1159 ; 

port, 1159, 1161,* town, 1159 
Bochum (Prussia), 919, 964 
Boekolo (Netherlands), salt, 1120 
Boffa (French Guinea), 908 
Bogdo Khan (Urga), 729 
Bogota (Colombia), 753, 754 

— mint, 757 

— university, 764 

— wireless station, 767 

Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), 770, 771, 
772, 773 

— banks, 777 

— books of reference, 778 

— education, 773 
Bohol Is. (P. L), 621 

Bohns (Sweden), province, 1296 ; 

fisheries, 1303 
Boise (Idaho), 609 
Bok^ (French Guinea), 903 
Bokhara (Soviet Cent. Asia), 1249, 
1250, 1251; town, 1261 
Bokotd Is. (Japan), 1046, 1066 
Boksburg (Transvaal), 229, 247 
Bolama Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1209 
Bo'dn district (Baluchistan), 148 


BON 

Bolivar (Colom. ), 753 

— (Ecuador), 800 

— (Venezuela), state, 1344 
Bolivia, 690 sqq 

— air routes, 694 

— antimony, 693 

— bismuth, 693 

— boundary, treaties, &c., 690, 691, 

693, 1181 

— CentrarBank, 692, 696 

— commerce, 694, 723 

— currency, new, 695 

— imports and exports, 694, 728 

— petroleum, 694 

— tin, 693, 694 

Bologna (Italy) 1015, 1023; town, 
1017; univ., 1019 
Bolton, population, 14 
Bolu (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 ; forest, 
1330 

Bolzano (Italy), 1014, 1017 
Boma (Belgian Congo), 684, 686 
Bombay (city), 121, 163 

— port, 140 

— telephones, 141 

— university, 124, 154 
Bombay Presidency, 116, 153, 154 

— agriculture, 133, 154 

— area and population, 118, 121, 

122, 153 

— births and deaths, 121 

— commerce, 136, 154 

— education, 124, 154 

— finance, 128, 154 

— forests, 132, 133, 154 

— government, 116; 164 

— justice and crime, 125, 154 

— land revenue, 128, 131, 154 
tenure, 131 

— mint, 141 

— native states, 119, 122, 166 

— newspapers, &c., 125 

— religion, 122, l63 

— town, 121, 140, 141, 153 

— university, 124, 154 

— States (native), 119, 122, 166 
Bon religion (Tibet), 745 
Bonaire Island (Dutch W.!.), 1135 
Bonavista (Newfoundland), 830 
Bondoukou (French West Africa), 904 
Bdne or Bona (Algeria), 980 ; naval 

station, 864 ’ 

Bonin Islands (Japan), 1047 “ 
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BON 

Bonn (Germany), 920 ; university, 
922 

Bonne Bay (Newfoundland), 331 
Bonny (Nigeria), 264 
Bootle, population, 14 
Bor (Yugoslavia), copper, 1356 
Bora-Bora-Maupiti I. (Fr. Pacif.), 
914 

Borana (Abyssinia), 631 

B6ras (Sweden), 1297 

Bordeaux (France), 843;observ., 847; 

shipping, 860; univ., 846 
Border Province (Prussia), 953 
Borgerhout (Belgium), 674 
Bon valley, see Loralai 
Boris III., King (Bulgaria), 708 
Borjom (Georgia), 1267 
Borker (Cyrenaica), 1039 
Borneo, British North, 97 sqq^ 174 

— Dutch, 1127 

coal, 1131 

Bornu (Nigeria), 276 

Bosnia & the Herzegovina (Yugo- 
slavia), 1351, 1362 ; area and 
population, 1351 

— forests, 1355 

— iron, 1356 

Bosphorus demilitarisation, 1325 
Boston (Mass.), 446, 532, 533, 631 

— Federal Bank, 479 

— naval port, 467 ; shipping, 535 

— university, 583, 634 
Bothnia (Gulf of), saw-mills, 1302 
Botosani (Rumania), 1223 
Bottrop (Prussia), 920 

Bouak4 (Ivory Coast), 904 
Bouches-du-Rhdne (France), dept., 
840 

Bougainville Is. (Pacific), 428 
Bougie (Algeria), 880 
Boulder (Colorado), 496 

— (W. Aust), 891 
Boulogne-sur-Mer (France), 848 ; 

trade, 860 

Boulogne-sur-Seine (France), 843 
Bounty Islands (New Zealand), 417 
Bourail (New Caledonia), ^13 
Bourbon Is. (see Reunion), 866, 897 
Bour4 (French Guinea), gold, 903 
Bourgas (Bulgaria), 710 
Bournemouth, population, 14 
Bouvet Is. (Norway), 1167 
Bowditch Island (Pacific), 417 


BRI 

Boyacd (Colom.), pr., 763 
Boz-Euyuk (Turkey), saw-mills, 1331 
Brabant (Belgium), province, 674 

— North (Netherlands), 1113, 1120 
Bradford, population, 14 

Braga (Portugal), 1202 ; town, 1202 
Bragan 9 a (Portugal), prov., 1202 
Bragman’s Bluft* (Nicaragua), wire- 
less station, 1141 
Braila (Rumania), 1223 
Brakna (Mauritania), 906 
Branco Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1209 
Brandenburg (Prussia), area and 
pop , 953 ; town, 920 
Brandon (Manitoba), 308 
Brasov (Rumania), 1223 
Bratislava (Czechoslovakia), 772, 
773 

— port, 777 ; univer., 773 
Braunsberg (Germany), faculty, 922 
Braunschweig, see Brunswick 
Brava Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1209 
Brazil, 697 sqq 

— boundaries, 753, 799, 1181, 1182 

— currency, new, 706 

— language, 699 

— military uprising (1930), 698 
Brazzaville (French Congo), 890, 

891 

— Avireless station, 906 
Brechou Island, 18 
Breda (Netherlands), 1114 
Bremen, 917, 945 

— commerce, 934 

— shipping, 934, 945 

— town, 919, 934, 945 
Bremerhaven (Germany), 934, 945 
Bremersdorp (Swaziland), 225 
Brentau (Danzig), 780 

Brescia (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1017, 
1026 

Breslau (Germany), 919, 954 ; techni- 
cal schools, 922; univ., 922, 
923 

Brest (France), 843, 864 ; fort., 862 ; 
naval school, 848 ; naval 
station, 852, 854 

Brest-Litowsk (Poland), fort, 1196 
Bridgeport (Connecticut), 447, 498 
Bridptown (Barbados), 334, 335 
Brighton, population, 14 
Brindisi (Italy), 1016, 1017, 1024 

— air service, 1332 
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BRI 

Brisbane (Queensland), 380; port, 
857 ; univ., 380 
Bristol, 14; uniy., 22, 23 
British America (see Bermuda, 
Canada, West Indies, &c.)i 
277 sqq 

— Atlantic Islands, 211 sqq 

— Australasia and Oceania, 346 8qq 

— Baluchistan, see Baluchistan 
British Borneo, 97 sqq 

— Cameroons, 276 

— Central Africa Protectorate, sec 

Nyasaland Protectorate 

— Colonies and Possessions in 

Africa, 196 sqq 

in Asia, 95 sqq 

British Columbia, 279, 280, 305 
sqq 

— — agriculture, 290, 291, 306, 307 
apples, 292 

area and population, 282, 305, 

306 

banking, 307 

births, &c., 283, 306 

constit. and govt., 279, 305 

crops, 290, 291 

dairying, 291 

— — education, 285, 306 

finance, 287, 306 

forests, 292 

fruit fanning, 292 

Lieutenant-Governor, 281, 305 

live stock, 291 

mining, 292, 307 

production and industry, 290, 

291, 292, 293, 306, 307 

religion, 284 

representation, 280, 305 

timber, 292, 306, 307 

wheat, 290 

British East Africa, 196 sqq 

books of reference, 206, 207 

British Empire, 75, see Great 
Britain, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Ac. 

Dominion status, 75 

Dominions Office, 76 

— European possessions, 76 sqq 

— Guiana, 324 sqq 

— Honduras, 827 sqq 

— India, see India 

— Malaya, 176 

— New Guinea, 846, 402 sqq 


BU£ 

British North America, see Canada 

— North Borneo, 97 sqq 

— Oceania, 346, 418 sqq 

— Pacific Islands, 346, 416 sqq^ 421 

sqq^ 425 sqq 

— Protected Malay States, 11^ sqq 
' — Solomon Islands, 346, 423 

— Somaliland, 215, 216, 1034 

— S. Africa, 216 sqq ; see also Union 

of 

— S. W. Africa, 272 sqq 

— Virgin Islands, 339, 340 

— West Africa, 261 sqq 

— West Indies, 333 sqq 

Brno (Czechoslovakia), 772, 773 ; 
univ., 773 

Brockton (Massachusetts), 447, 533 
Broken Hill (New South Wales), 
363 ; air mail, 859 
Broken Hill (N. Rhodesia), 223 
Bronx (New York), 446, 660,-561 
Brooke, Sir C. V., Raj. (Sarawak), 
99 

Brooklyn (New York), 446, 660, 
561 

— naval station, 457 

Broussa (Turkey), town, 1325 ; 

vilayet, see Bursa 
Bruchsal (Baden), 941 
Bruges (Belgium), 675 
Brunei, 98, 99 
Brunswick, 917, 946 

— area and population, 917, 946 

— education, 922 

— town, 919, 946 

Brussels (Belgium), 674; univ., 675 
Brzesc (Poland), military dist., 1196 
Bubaque (Port. Guinea), 1209 
Bubi race (Fernando Po), 1291 
Bucaramanga (Colombia), 754, 756 
Buchanan (Liberia), 1076 
Bucharest (Rumania), 1222 

— air service, 1832, 1356 

— treaty, 709, 1222 

— university, 1223 

Buckeburg (^haumburg-Lippe), 960 
Budama (Uganda), 200 
Budapest (Hungary), 990, 991 ; 

military dist>, 993; univer- 
sity, 991 

Budejovice Cesk^ (Czechoslovakia), 
772 

Buenaventura (Colombia), port, 757 
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BUE 

Buenos Aires (Argentina), 651, 656 

— aerial post service, 659, 1169 

— Federal district, 651 

— sheep, 657 

— town, 650, 651, 652 

— university, 653 

— wireless station, 659 
Buer (Prussia), 919 

Buffalo (New York), 447, 561 
Buganda (Uganda), 200 
Bugishu (Uganda), 200 
Bugweri (Uganda), 200 
Buisk (Siberia), 1253 
Buka Island (Solomon Is. ), 428 
Bukarest (Rumania), see Bucharest 
Bukhara (Soviet Cent. Asia), 1249, 
1250, 1261 ; town, 1251 
Bukoba (Tanganyika), 269 
Bukovina, the (Rumania), 1221, 
1222, 1223 

— university, 1223 
Bulawayo (Rhodesia), 220 
Bulgaria, 708 sqq. 

— area and population, 710 

— territory ceded, 709,710,1222,1223 
Bulgar Maden (T. in A.), mines, 

1330 

Bulolo (New Guinea), 426 
Bun bury (W. Aust.), 391 
Bundaberg (Queensland), 880 
Bundelkhand (India), 167 
Bundi state (India), 172 
Bunyoro (Uganda), 200 
Buraida (Nejd), 645, 646 
Burao (Somali.), 215 ; wireless stn., 
216 

Bur Burdubo (It. Somaliland), 1034 
Bur Galambaladi (It. Somaliland), 
1034 

Burdur (Turkey), vilayet, 1825 
Burga Republic (Mongolia), 747 
Burgaz (Bulgaria), town, 710 
Burgenland (Austria), area and popu- 
lation, 664 

Biirgerwiesen (Danzig), 780 
Burgos (Spain), 1277, 1284 ; tn.,1278 
Bur Gumburi (It. Somaliland), 1034 
Buriato-Mongolskaja (Buriat-Mongol 
Repub.), ^U.SS.R.), 1231, 

1283, 1252, 1253 

Bur Lelmis (It. Somaliland), 1034 
Burlington (Iowa), 618 

— (Vermont), 597 


CAE 

Burma, 155, 156 

— agriculture, 133 

— area and population, 118, 120, 

156 

— births and deaths, 121 

— boundaries, 1266 

— commerce, 136, 156 

— education, 124, 155, 156 

— finance, 128, 156 

— forests, 132, 133, 166 

— government, 116, 117, 155 

— justice, 125, 166 

— land revenue, 128, 131, 156 
tenure, 131 

— newspapers, &c., 125 

— religion, 122, 155 

— university, 124, 155 

— States (native), 167 
Burnie (Tasmania), 399 
Burnley, population, 14 

Bursa (Turkey), vilayet, 1326, 1330 ; 
tn., 1326 

Burton-on-Trent, population, 14 
Burutu (Nigeria), 264 
Bury, population, 14 
Bushire (Persia), pt., 1175, 1176, 1177 
Bushman race (S.W. Africa), 273 
Buskerud (Norway), 1145 
Busoga (Uganda), 200 
Busra, Basra, or Bassora, see Basrah 
Bussum (Netherlands), 1114 
Buta (Belgian Congo), 684 
Butaritari Is. (Pacific), 423 
Butte (Montana), 546 
Buzeu (Rumania), 1228 ; petroleum, 
1225 

Byaka (Bhutdn), 689 
Bydgoszcz (Poland), 1192 
ByrO’Berdjan (Soviet Jewish colony), 
1234 

CaazapA (Paraguay), 1166 
Cabinda (Port. West Africa), 1210 
Cabo Gracias a Dios (Nic.), 1141, 
1142 

Caceres (Spain), province, 1277, 1284 
Cacbeu (Port Guinea), 1209 
Cadiz (Spain), 1277 ; faculty, 1279 

— fort, 1281 ; port, 1286 

— town, 1277 ; wire, stn., 1282 
Caen (France), 848 ; port, 860; univ., 

846 

Caesarea (Turkey), 1325 

Y Y 
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CAG 

Cagliari (Italy), 1016, 1028, 1026; 
town, 1017 

— university, 1019 

Caicos Is. (West Indies), 336, 338 
Cairns (Queensland), 380 
Cairo (E^pt), 808 ; air mail service, 
194, 818 ; Moslem Univ., 809 ; 
State Univ., 810 ; town, 808 
Cairo (Ill.)j 512 

Cajamarca (Peru), 1181 ; town, 1181 
Calabar (Nigeria), 252, 254 
Calabozo (Venezuela), 1344 
Calabria (Italy), 1016, 1025 
Calais (France), 843 ; trade, 860 
Calamar (Colombia), 753 
Calchi (Aegean), 1040 
Calcutta, 114, 121, 140, 150, 151 

— trade, 140 ; university, 124, 150 
Caldas (Colombia), 753 ; gold, 755 
Calgary (Canada), 283, 303 

Cali (Colombia), 753 
Caliacta (Rumania), dept., 1223 
Calicut (India), 123 
California, 444, 491 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 493, 494 

— area & population, 444, 459, 491, 

492 

— cotton, 460, 494 

— gold, 463, 494 

— mining, 463, 494 

— naval station, 457 

— ports, 473, 494 

— production and industry, 460, 463, 

463, 493, 494 

— public lands, 459, 491 

— representation, 439, 491 

— universities, 492, 493 
Calino (.®gean), 1040, 1041 
Caliphate, the (Turkey), abolished, 

1323 

Callao (Peru), 1181 ; town, 1180 
Caltanisetta (Italy), 1016, 1026 ; 
tn., 1017 

Calvados (France), dept, 840 
Camaguey (Cuba), 765 ; town, 765 
Camay enne (Fr. (luinea), 903 
Cambodia (Fr.), 867, 869, 872, 873, 
1266 

— area and population, 867, 872, 

1266 

— government, 869, 872 
Cambridge, pop., 14 ; university, 22, 

23 


CAN 

Cambridge (Mass.), 447, 533 
Camburg (Thuringia), 961 
Camden (N. Jersey), 447, 555 
Camerino (Italy), university, 1020 
Cameroon (French), 276, 866, 867, 
908 

administration, 866, 908 

area and population, 867, 908 

Cameroons, British, 251, 252, 276, 
908 

administration. 252, 276 

Cameroons Prov. (Nigeria), 254, 276 
Camooweal (W. Australia), 359 
Camorta Island (Nicobars), 146 
Campania (Italy), 1016 
Campbell Island (N.Z. ), 417 
Camp Borden (Ontario), 288 
Campeche (Mexico), 1089 ; town, 
1089 

Campobasso (Italy), 1015; town, 1017 
Camrose (Canada), 303 
Canada, 279 sqq; see also separate 
Provinces 

— aeronautics, 288, 289 

— defence, 46, 287, 288, 289 

— fruit, 289, 292 

— fur trade, 289, 294 

— navy, 46, 288 

— provinces, 280, 281, 282, 283, 290 

sqq^ 302 sqq 

— tariff agreement with Australia, 

353, 354 

— timber, 292, 293 

— universities, 285, and see Provinces 

— wood pulp, 293 

Qanakkale (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Canal Govemorate (Egypt), 808 
Canal Zone, Panama, 455, 752, 1161, 
1162 sqq 

Caftar (Ecuador), province, 800, 801 
Canary Islands (Spain), 1276, 1290 

— area and population, 1290 

— camels, 1283 

— defence, 1281 

— education, 1279 
Canberra, Fed. cap. (Aust.), 848 
Candido de Ahreu (Brazil), colony, 

703 

Canea (Crete), 966 ? town, 965 
Canelones (Uruguay), 1337, 1340 ; 
town, 1337 

(^ankiri (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Cantal (France), dept., 840 
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CAN 

Canterbury, population, 14 
Canterbury Coll. (N.Z.), 408 

— district (N.Z.), 406 
Canton (China), 729, 730 

— dockyard, 735 

— port, 730 

Canton (Ohio), 447, 570 
Cap Bon (Tunis), 887 
Cape Coast Castle (Gold Coast), 259 
Cape Colony, 241 
Cape Girardeau (Mo.), 544 
Cape Gracias a Dios (Nicaragua), 
1141 

Cape Haiti en (Haiti), 981 
Cape Lopez (French Congo), 890 
Cape Mount (Liberia), 1076 
Cape of Good Hope Pkovince, 226, 
228, 241 sqq 

— Administrator, 227, 241 

— area and population, 228, 241, 242 

— communications, 238, 239 

— constitution and govt., 226, 227, 

241 

— education, 230, 242, 243 

— finance, 232, 233, 243 

— gold, 236 

— justice, 232 

— maize, 235 

— mining, 236 

— production and industry, 234, 

235, 236 

— Provincial Council, 227 

— railways, 238 

— representation, 226 

— till, 236 

— towns, 229, 242 

— university, 230 

— wheat, 234 

Cape Palmas (Liberia), 1076 
Cape P. of Wales (Alas.), tin at, 613 
Cape Town, 229, 241, 242 

— university, 230 

Cape Verde Is. (Portugal), 1208, 1209 
Capodistria University (Greece), 967 
Caprivi Strip (S. W. Africa), 273 
Caquetd (Colombia), 763 
Carabobo (Venezuela), state, 1344 
Caracas (Venezuela), 1344, 1346, 1347 

— university, 1845 ; wireless station, 

1348 

Caraguatay (Paraguay), 1166 
Carapeguli (Paraguay), 1166 
Carbonear (Newfoundland), 830 


CAT 

Carchi (Ecuador), province, 800 
Cardeiias (Cuba), 766 
Cardiff, 15 ; college, 22 
Careysburg (Liberia), 1076, 1077 
Carib race (Dominica), 341 

— (Nicaragua), 1139 

Cariboo (British Columbia), 306 
Carinthia (Austria), 663 

— area and population, 664 
Carlisle, college, 22 

— population, 14 
Carnegie Trust, 22 

Car Nicobar (Nicobar Is.), 146 
Carol, King (Rumania), 1221 
Carola Hafen (Solomon Is.), 428 
Carolina, see N. and S. Carolina 
Caroline Is. (Pac.), 425, 1067, 1068 
Carrara (Italy), 1015 
Carriacou Island (West Indies), 344 
Carson City (Nevada), 550 
Cartagena (Col.), 753, 754, 757 ; 
univ., 754 

Cartagena (Spain), 1277 ; fort, 1281 ; 

naval and wireless stat, 1282 
Cartago (Costa Rica), 760 ; town, 760 
Casablanca (Morocco), 1099, 1102, 
1105; air stn., 1105 1288; 
port, 1105 
Caserta (Italy), 1025 
Cashmere, see Kashmir 
Caso (Aegean), 1040 
Casper (Wyoming), 610 
Caspian Ports (Persia), 1175 
Cassel (Prussia), 919, 954 
Castamouni (Turkey), forest, 1330 
Castel Gandolfo (Papal), 1215 
Castellamare di Stabia (Italy), 1024 
Castellon or Catalonia (Spain), 1277, 
1284 ; manufactures, 1284 ; 
town, 1277 

Castelo Branco (Port.), prov., 1202 ; 
town, 1203 

Castelrosso (iEgean), 1040, 1041 
Castlemaine (Victoria), 373 
Castletown (Isle of Man), 71 
Castries (S. Lucia), 345 
Castrop-Rauxel (Prussia), 920 
Catalonia, see Castelldn 
Catamarca (Argentina), 662, 657 ; 
town, 653 

Catania (Sicily), 1016 ; town, 1017 

— port, 1030 ; university, 1019 
Catanzaro (Italy), 1016; town, 1017 
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CAU 

Cauca (Colombia), 753 ; gold, 765 
Caucasus (Russia), forests, 1241 
Cautin ( Chile) ^ prov., 718 
Cavite (P.I.)> naval station, 457 
Cawnpore (India), 121, 164 
Cayenne (French Guiana), 910, 911 ; 

wireless atn., 911 
Cayes (Haiti), 981 
Cayman Brae Island, 338 
Cayman Islands (W.I.)> 338 
Ceara (Brazil), 698, 699 
Cebu Is. (Philippines), 621 ; town, 
621, 625 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa), 518 
Ceiba, La (Honduras), 985 
Celaya (Mexico), 1089 
Celebes Is. (D.E.I.), 1127 
Celilo Canal (U.S.A.), 611, 577 
Central Africa Protectorate (British), 
see Nyasaland Protectorate 
Central Asia, Russian possessions in, 
1232, 1249 sqq 

Central Australia (Territory), 346, 
400, 401 • 

Central Falls (Rhode Island), 582 
Central India Agency, area and popu- 
lation, 119, 122, 167 

government, 1 67 

native states, 167 

opium, 128 

religion, 122, 167 

Central Provinces & Berar (India), 
118, 119, 156 aqq 

agriculture, 133, 158 

area & population, 119, 122, 167 

births and death. s, 121 

finance, 128, 157, 158 

forests, 132, 133, 158 

government, 116, 117, 156, 157 

justice, 125, 157 

land revenue, 127, 131, 167 

tenure, 131 

native states, 119, 122, 167 

newspapers, Ac., 125 

religion, 122, 157 

States, 119, 122, 167 

Cephalonia (Greece), 965 
Oernauti (Rumania), 1223 ; uni- 
versity, 1223 

Cerro de Pasco (Peru), 1181 
Cerro Largo (Uruguay), 1337 
Cesis (Latvia), 1072 
CessBock (N.S.W.), 863 


CHA 

Cette (France), port, 860 
Cetynye (Yugoslavia), 1350, 1352 
Ceuta (Span. Af.), 1277, 1281 

— fort, 1281 

— telephone connection with 

Europe, 1105 
Ceylon, 100 

— communications, 104, 105, 141 

— constitution and govt , 100 

— dependency (Malive Islands), 105 

— new constitution, 100 

— State Council, 100 
Chachapoyas (Peru), 1181 
Chaco (Argentina), ten*., 652 
Chaco, El (Bolivia and Pai-aguay), 

691, 1166 

— boundary dispute, 690, 691 

— race (Paraguay), 1166 

Chaco Oriental (Bolivia), petroleum, 
694 

Chad territory (Fr. Congo), 890, 891 
Chafarina Is. (Spanish Africa), 1277 
Ch^gai (Baluch.), 148 
Chahar (Mongolia), 747 
Clialcedon (Turkey), 1326 
Chalcidice (Greece), 966 
Chalcis (Greece), 966 
Chalons (France), tech, school, 848 
Cham race (Cochin China), 870 
Chaman (Baluchistan), 148, 149 
Chamba (India), state, 171 
Chamberlin Observatory (Colo.), 496 
Chamorro laog. (Guam), 626 
Champaign (111.), 612 
Champerico (Guatemala), port, 978 
Chanak (Turkey), 1323, 1325 
Chanchamayo (Peru), coffee, 1184 
Chandaburi (Siam), 1267 
Chandernagor (French India), 868 
Chang-chun (Manchuria), 744 
Change race (Chile), 719 
Ch’angsha (China), 728 ; port, 730 
Channel Is., 71, 72 

— agriculture, 72 

— area and pop., 11, 18 

— books of reference, 74 

— fisheries, 50 

— gavernment, 71, 72 

— trade, 72 • 

Chao-psien, see Korea 
Chaoru (Dahomey), 905 

Chapada Diamantina (Brazil), dia- 
monds, 703 
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CHA 

Chapel Hill (N. Car.), univ., 565 
Charchamba (Turkey), tobacco, 1330 
Charente (France), dept., 840 
Charente-Inf4rieure (France), dept., 
840 

Chariui (Bokhara), 1250 
Charleroi (Belgium), 675 
Charleston (South Carolina), 447, 584 

— naval station, 457 
Charleston (West Virginia), 604 
Charlestown (Nevis), 340 
Charlotte, Grand-liuchess (Luxem- 
burg), 1084 

Charlotte (North Carolina), 665 
Charlotte Amalie (Virgin Is.), 619 
Charlottetown (P. Ed. Island), 316 
Charters Towers (Queensland), 380 
Chatham, population, 14 
Chatham Islands (N.Z.), 406, 416 
Chattanooga (Ten.), 447, 589 

— university, 589 

Chaux-de-Fonds, La (Switzerland), 
1313 

Oheb (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Cheboksara (Russia), 1233 
Chefoo (China), port, 730 
Chekiang (China), 728, 729 

— arable area, 735 
Cheliabinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Chelsea (Massachusetts), 533 
Cheltenham, population, 14 
Chemnitz (Saxony), 957 ; towm, 919, 

968 

Chemulpo (Korea), 1062 ; port, 1063 
Ch’5ng-tu (China), 728 
Cher (France), dept., 840 
Cherbourg (France), fort., 852 ; naval 
station, 852, 854 ; por4 859 
Cheremkhov Basin (Siberia), coal, 
1253 

Cheren (Eritrea), 1033 
Cherso Is. (Italy), 1011 
Chester, population, 14 

— (Pennsylvania), 578 
Chesterfield, population, 14 
Cheyenne (Wyoming), 610 
Chhak-Augrd (Cambodia), 872 
Chiang Kai-ahek, Pres. (China), 728 
Ohiaotung Univ. (China), 732 
Chiapas (Mexico), state, 1089 
Chicago (IB*). 446, 612 ; univ., 613 

— Centennial World’s Fair (1988), 

614 


CHI 

Chicago, Federal Bank, 479 
Chiclayo (Peru), 1181 
Chicopee (Massachusetts), 533 
Chiengmai (Siam), 1271 
Chieti (Italy), 1015 ; town, 1017 
Chihli (China), 728, 729, 731, 735 ; 
cotton, 736 

Chihuahua (Mexico), 1089 ; town, 
1089 

Chile, 717 sqq 

— American loan and Departmental 

finances, 718 

— boundary treaties, 718, 1181 

— guano, 722 

— motor vehicles, 724 

— provinces, 718, 1181 

— shipping combine, 724 
Chilian (Chile), 719 

Chilo6 (Chile), province, 718, 722 
Chilpancingo (Mexico), 1089 
Chimborazo (Ecuador), 800, 802 
China, 727 sqq 

— Boxer Indemnity agreement with 

Great Biitaiu, 734 

— constitution, 727, 728 

— customs, 733, 1067 
maritime, 733, 740 

— dependencies, 728, 744 sqq 

— extra- territoriality abolished, 731 

— foreign advisers, 733, 734 

— Japanese agreement with, 730, 

1047 

— Japanese in, 729, 730, 1047 

— Japanese troops in, 1053 

— Kuomintang, 727, 728 

— leased and alienated territory, 110, 

730, 744, 874, 1041, 1047 

— likin abolished, 733 

— maritime customs, 733, 740 

— motor roads, 789 

— Nanking Government, 727, 728, 

780 

— National University, 732 

— salt, 737 

— State Bank, 741 

— weights and measures, new 
^ standard, 742 

— Wei-hai-Wed restored to, 730 
Chinandega (Nicaragua), 1189 
Chinclia (Peru), 1180 

Chinde (Miozambdque), 1211 
Chinese Turkestan, 746 

— books of reference, 751 
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CHI 

Chinkiang (China), port, 730 
Chinnampo (Korea), port, 1063 
Chintechi (Nyasaland), 210 
Chinwangtao (China), port, 730 
Chioggia (Italy), 1025 
Chios (Greece), 966 ; town, 966 
Chiriqui (Panama), province, 1159, 
1161, 1162 

Chishima (Kurile) Islands (Japan), 
1047 

Chisimaio, 1035. See Kismayu 
Chisinau (Rumania), 1123 
Chita (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Chitral (India), 170 
Chittagong (India), 140 
Chivilcoy (Argentina), 653 
Chivor (Colombia), 755 
Choco (Colombia), 753; platinum, 755 
Choiseul Is. (Pacific), 423 
Cholo race (Peru), 1180 
Choluteca (Honduras), 985 
Chomutov (Czechoslovakia), 772 ; 
coal, 775 

Chosen or Chad-psien, see Korea 
Chota Nagpur (India), see Bihar and 
Orissa 

— coal, 152 

Choumen (Bulgaria), see Shumen 
Christchurch (N.Z.), 407 ; college, 
408 

Christian X. (Denmark), 782,997, 998 
Christiania, see Oslo 
Christiansted (Virgin Is.), 619 
Christmas Is. (Pacific), 423 

(Straits Settlements), 173, 178, 

179 

phosphates, 179 

Chua (Uganda), 200 
Chubut (Argentina), territory, 652 
Chumbi valley, 746 
Chung-Chow Univ. (China), 732 
Chung-Hua Min- Kuo, see China 
Chung- King (China), 730 
Chuquisaca (Bolivia), 691 
Chur (Switzerland), 1313 
Chura Ohand Singh, ruler (Manipur), 
165 

Chuvash area (Russia), 1233 
Cicero (111.), 612 
Cienfuegos (Cuba), 766 
Cincinnati (Ohio), 447, 670 

— univ., 571 

Cirencester, agricultural college, 22 


COA 

Cittk del Vaticano, 1215 ; see Rome, 
See and Church of 
Ciudad Bolivar (Venezuela), 1344 

— gold, 1346 

Ciudad-Real (Spain), 1277, 1284 
Ciudad Victoria (Mexico), 1089 
Civil Territory (Algeria), 880 
Claremont (W. Australia), 391 
Clarksburg (West Virginia), 604 
Clermont- Fenand (France), 843 

— umv., 846 
Cleveland (Ohio), 446, 570 

Federal Bank, 479 

Cleveland, East (Ohio), 570 
Cleveland Heiglits (Ohio), 570 
Clichy (France), 843 
Clifton (N.J.), 556 

Clinton (Iowa), 618 
Cloncurry (W. Australia), 359 
Cluj (Rumania), 1223 ; univ., 1223 ; 
see Kolozsvar 

Cluny (France), tech, school, 848 
Clydebank, population, 17 
Coahuila (Mex.), 1089; coal, 1092 
Coal-yielding regions : — 

Abyssinia, 634 Honduras, 986 

Argentine, 657 Hungary, 994 

Australia, 352, India, 135 

see States Japan & depen., 

Austria, 667, 668 1066, 1057, 

Basutoland, 217 1066 

Belgium, 678 Korea, 1063 

Brazil, 702 Malaya, 182 

B. Borneo, 98 Mexico, 1092 

Bulgaria, 714 Netherlands, 

Canada, 293, & 1120 

see Provs. Newfoundland, 

Chile, 722 331 

China, 736 New Zealand, 

Colombia, 755 413 

Czechoslovakia, Nigeria, 263 

775 Persia, 1174 

Dominican Re- Peru, 1186 

public, 796 Poland, 1197 

Dutch East Portugal, 1206 

Indies, 1131 Rhodesia, 222, 

Ecuador, 802 223 

France, 867 Rumania, 1225 

— cols, 870, 873 Sarawak, 99 

Germany, 930, Siam, 1269 

& see States S. Africa, 222, 

Gt.Britam,51,52 223, 236 

Greece, 970 Spain, 1284 
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CO A. 


CON 


Coal-yielding regions — contin'ued, 
Spitsbergen, Uruguay, 1340, 


1156 

Sweden, 1301 
Syria, 877 
Tasmania, 399 
Turkey, 1330, 
1331 


1341 

U.S.A., 462. 

See also States 
Venezuela, 1346 
Yugoslavia, 1355 


Coast Province (Kenya), 196 
Coatbridge, population, 17 
Coban (Guat.), 976 ; coffee, 977 
Cobh (Ireland), port, 88 
Coblentz (Germany), 920 
Coburg (Ravariab 943 
Cocanada (India), 123 
Cochabamba (Bolivia), dept,, 691 ; 
tn., 691 

Cochin (Madras), port, 160 

— State, 169, 170 

Cochin-China (F.), 867, 869,870, 871 

— area and population, 867, 870, 

871 


— representation, 867, 870 
Oocl4 (Panama), 1159, 1161 

Cocos Islands (Malaya), 173, 174, 
178, 179 

Codrington College (Barbados), 335 
Coetivy Island (Seychelles), 213 
Coffey ville (Kans.), 520 
Cohoes (New York), 561 
Coimbatore (India), 123 
Coimbra (Portugal), 1202 ; town, 
1202 ; university, 1203 
Cojedes (Venezuela), state, 1344 
Colchagua (Chile), province, 718 
Colchester, population, 14 
Colima (Mexico), 1089; tn., 1089 
Collie (W. Australia), 391 
ColOane Island (Macao), 1213 
Cologne (Germany), 919, 954 

— university, 922 
Colombia, 752 sqq 

— boundary treaties, 753, 799, 1181, 

1182 


— Panama Canal indemnity, 752 
Colombo (Ceylon), 102 

Coldn (Ecuador), 799 
Col6n (Panama), 1159 ; town, 1159, 
1161, 1162, 1163 

— wireless station, 763 

Colonia (Uruguay), 1337, 1340 ; 
town, 1337 

Colonial Territories (Bolivia), 691 


Colonies, British, three classes, 75 
Colorado, 444, 495 sqq 

— agriculture, 459, 497 

— area and pop., 444, 445, 495, 496 

— production and industry, 459, 460, 

497 

— public lands, 459, 495 

— representation, 439, 495 

— wheat, 460, 497 

Colorado (Costa Rica), wireless stn., 
763 

Colorado Springs (Colorado), 496 
Columbia, Dist. of (U.S.A. ), 442, 
444, 502 

— area and pop., 442, 503 

— government, 442, 502 

— justice, 451 

— local government, 442, 451, 502 

— National Guard, 455, 504 
Columbia (Missouri), 544 

— (South Carolina), 584 
Columbia University (N.Y.), 562 
Columbus (Ohio), 447, 569, 570 
Comino Island (Malta), 93 
Commendador (Dominican Rep. ), 

797 

Commonwealth of Aust., see Australia 
Como (Italy), 1014; town, 1017 
Comoe River (F. W. A.), gold, 904 
Comoro Islands (French), 893, 896 
Comox (British Columbia), 306 
Conakry (French Guinea), 903 

— wireless stn., 903 
Concepcion (Chile), 718 ; town, 719 
Concepcion (Paraguay), dept., 1166; 

town, 1162, 1166 

— wireless station, 1169 

Concord (New Hampshire), 552, 653 
Concordia (Argentina), 652 
Condamine, La (Monaco), 1096 
Congo Beige (Belgian Congo), 683 
sqq 

— French, 890 sqq 

— Lower, 683 

— Portuguese, 1210 

— River navigation, 687 
Congo-Kasai (B. Congo), prov., 683 
Conjeeveram (India), 123 
Connaught, area and population, 81 

— religion, 82 
Connecticut, 443, 498 sqq 

— agriculture, 461, 499 

— area and population, 443, 498 
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CON 

Connecticut, customs district, 473 

— naval station, 467 

— production and industry, 461, 

499, 600 

— representation, 439, 493 

— shipping, 473 

— tobacco, 461, 499 
Connecticut Agricultural College, 499 
Constantine (Algeria), 880 ; tn., 881 
Constantinople (now Istanbul) (Tur- 
key), 1323, 1324, 1325, 1326, 
1327 

— air service, 1332, 1356 

— Patriarch of, 967, 1326 

— shipping, 1332 

— silk, 1330 

— town, 1323, 1325, 1326 

— university, 1327 
Constantza (Rumania), 1223 
Cooch Behar (India), 166 
Cook Islands (N.Z.), 406, 416 
Coolgardie (W. Aust.), 394 
Coomassie, or Kumasi (Ashanti), 269, 

260 

Coorg (India), 117, 158 

— agriculture, 134, 158 

— area and population, 118, 121, 183, 

158 

— births and deaths, 1 21 

— finance, 128, 158 

— forests, 132 

— government, 117, 158 

— justice, 125 

— land tenure and revenue, 128, 131 

— language, 158 

— religion, 122 

Copacabana penins. (Bolivia-Peru), 
690 

Copais, Lake (Greece), 970 
Copan (Hond.), products, 986 
Copenhagen (Denmark), 785, 786 

— university, 786 
Coquilhatville (B. Congo), 684, 687 
Coquimbo (Chile), 718 ; mines, 722 

— wireless station, 724 
Cdrdoba (Argentina), province, 651 

— town, 662 ; university, 653 

— (Spain), 1277, 1283 ; town, 1277 
Cordova (Alaska), 012 

Corea, see Korea 

Corfu (Greece), 966 ; town, 966 

Corinth (Greece), 965 

— canal, 973 


OH 

Corinto (Nicar.), 1139 ; port, 1141 
Corisco (Span. Africa), 1290, 1291 
Coriza (Albania), 641, 643 
Cork, 81 ; county borough, 79, 80 ; 
military district, 84, 85 

— port, 88 

Cork University College, 82 
Corn Island, (Nicaragua), 1138 
Cornell University (N.Y.), 662 
Corner Brook (Newfoundland), 331 
Cornwall, Duchy of, 4 
Coro (Venez.), 1344 ; coal, 1346 
Correze (France), dept., 840 
Corrientes (Argentina), 652; tn., 652 
Corse (France), dept., 840 
Corsica^ naval station, 854 
^orum (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Coruna (Spain), 1277 ; town, 1278 
Cos (d^gean), 1040, 1326 
Cosenza (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1017 
Cosmoledo Is. (Seychelles), 213 
Cossovo (Albania), 641 
Costa Rica, 759 sg^q 

— boundary dispute settled, 759, 

1159 

Coswig (Anhalt), 939 
Cotchery (French India), 868 
COte-d’Or (France), dept., 840 
C6tes-du*Nord (France), dept., 840 
Cottbus (Prussia), 920 
Council Bluffs (Iowa), 518 
Courland (Latvia), 1071 
Courland (Lithuania), 1081 
Courtrai (Belgium), 675 
Coventry, population, 14 
Covilha (Portugal), 1203 
Covington (Kentucky), 522 
Cowra(N.S.W.), 363 
Cracow (Poland), 1192 ; fort, 1196 ; 
military district, 1196; town, 
1192, 1194, 1197 ; univ., 1193 
Craiova (Rumania), 1223 
Cranston (Rhode Island), 582 
Cranwell Cadet College, 47 
Cremona (Italy), 1014; tn., 1017 
Crete (Greece), 709 
Creuse (France), dept., 840 
Crewe, population, 14 
Crimean Republic, 1231, 1283 
Crimmitschau (Saxony), 958 
Oriaana (Rumania), 1222 
Cristobal (Panama), port, 828, 1161, 
1162 
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CRO 

Croatia (Yugoslavia), 1350, 1351,1352 

— and Slavonia (Yugoslavia), 1350, 

1351, 1352 

Cronstadt (Rus.), Kronstadt 
Crooked Island (Bahamas), 333 
Croydon, population, 14 
Cruz Machado (Brazil), colony, 703 
Cuba, 764 sqq 

— air mail service, 768 

— constitutional changes, 765 

— libraries and periodicals, 766 

— naval station, 457, 765 
Cucuta (Colombia), 754 
Cuddalore (India), 123 
Cuenca (Ecuador), 800, 802 

— university, 800 

Cuenca (Spain), province, 1277 
Cugahoga Falls (Ohio), 570 
Culebra Cut (Panama Canal), 1163 
Culebra Is. (Porto Rico), 618 
Culiacan (Mexico), 1089 
Cumana (Venez.), 1344 ; cotton, 1346 
Cumberland (Maryland), 530 
Cundinamarca (Colom.), 753, 755 
Cuneo* (Italy), 1014; town, 1018 
Cura9ao (Dutch W.L), 1133, 1135, 
1136 

— administration, 1135 

— islands, 1135, 1136 
Cureghem (Belgium), 675 
Curieuse Island (Seychelles), 213 
Curragh Camp (Irish Free State), 

85 

Curtis, Charles, Vice-Prcs. (U.S.A^, 
437 

Curytiba (Brazil), 698, 699, 705 ; 
univ., 700 

Cutch (India), state, 173 
Cuttack (India), 123, 152 
Cuvashian Republic (U.S.S.R.), 1231 
Ouxhaven (Germany), port, 934 
Ouydbd (Brazil), 698 
Cuyo (Argentina), univ., 653 
Cuyuna (Minn.), iron, 540 
Cuzco (Peru), 1181; town, 1180; 

univ., 1182 
Cyclades (Greece), 966 
Cyprus, 106 sqq 

— air service,. 193 

Cyrenaioa (Italian Libya), 1085, 
1036, 1038, 1039 

— books of reference, 1048 

— colonisation of, 1038 


DAN 

Czechoslovakia, Rep. of, 770 sqq 

— births, marriages, deaths, 772 

— currency stabilisation, 777 

— divorces, 772 

— leased territory, 777 
Czernowitz (Rumania), see Cernauti 
Czestochowa (Poland), 1192, 1197 

Dabola (Fr* Guinea), 903 
Dabrowa Gorn (Poland), 1192, 1197 
Dacca (India), 121, 150 ; univ., 124, 
150 

Dagestan (Republic), 1231, 1233 
Dago Is. (Estonia), 821 
Dagomba language, Togo, 907 
Dahlak Is. (Eritrea), pearl fishery, 
1034 

Dahomey (F. Af. ), 867, 899, 901, 904, 
905 

— area & population, 867, 899, 904 

— imports and exports, 901, 904 
Dairen or Dalny (Manchuiia), 729, 

744, 1047, 1067 

Dakar (Senegal), 899, 901, 902; port, 
903 

— special territory, 902 
Dakota, see N. and S. Dakota 
Dalai Lama (Tibet), 729, 745 
Dallas (Texas), 447, 591 

— Federal Bank, 479 

— univ. , 592 

Dalles & Celilo Canal (U.S A.), 677 
Dalmatia (Yugoslavia), 1350, 1351, 
1352 

Dalny, see Dairen 
Damanhilr (Egypt), 807, 808 
Dam^o (Portuguese India), 1213 

— salt, 1213 

Damascus (Syria), 875 ; tobacco, 877; 
town, 876, 878 

Dambovitza (Rumania), petroleum, 
1225 

Darner, El (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Damietta (Egypt), 808 ; town, 809 

— mosque, 809 

Danakil race (Abyssinia), 632 

— (Fr. Somaliland), 899 
Danger Island (Cook Is.), 416 
Dankali (Abyssinia), 631 
Danube Commission, 1226 

— county (Yugoslavia), 1350 

— prov. (Wurttemberg), 962 

— river defences, 713, 1226, 1364 

Y Y 2 
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DAN 

Danube, river, navigation and ports, 
713, 715, 1226 
Danville (Illinois), 512 
Danzig, 779 sqq^ 917, 1198 

— mercantile marine, 1199 

— port, 779, 780, 1199 
Daqahlia (Egypt), 808 
Darbhangah (India), 123 
Dardanelles, The (Turkey), 1325 ; 

demilitarisation, 1326; min- 
ing, 1330 

Dar el Baida, see Casablanca 
Dar-es*Salaam (Tanganyika), 270, 271 
Darfur (Sahara), 1039 
Darlington, population, 14 
Darmstadt (Hesse), 920, 948 ; tech- 
nical schools, 922, 948 
Dartmouth (Nova Scotia), 312 
Daru (Papua), 403 
Darwon, population, 14 
Darwin (N. Australia), 400 

— (Falkland Islands), 323, 324 
Daugavpils or Dvinsk (Latvia), 1072 
Daulat Singhji, ruler (Idar), 166 
Davenport (Iowa), 518 

David (Panama), 1169, 1162 
Dawson (Yukon), 321 
Dayton (Ohio), 447, 570 
Dead Sea (Palestine), 191, 194 
Dearborn (Mich.), 637 
Deblin (Poland), fort, 1196 
Debra Markos (Abyssinia), 632 
Debra Tabor (Abyssinia), 632 
Debrecen (Hungary), 990 ; military 
dist., 993 ; univ., 991 
Decatur (Illinois), 512 
Deccan (India), irrigation, 154 
D^6fn (Teschen) (Czechosl.), 777 
D^dougou (Fr. W. Africa), 906 
Deep Bay (Hong Kong), 110 
Degema (Nigeria), 254 
Deir ez Zor (Syria), 875 
Deirht (Egypt), irrigation, 814 
Delagoa Bay Railway, 1212 
Delaware, 444, 500 aqq 

— area and pop., 444, 601 

— representation, 439, 500 
Delft (Netherlands), 1114 

Delhi (India), city, 114, 121, 127, 
168, 169 ; new capital com- 
pleted, 114 

— province, 114, 116, 168, 169 
agriculture, 183 


DIN 

Delhi, province, area and population, 

118, 122, 168 

births and deaths, 121 

Chief Commissioner, 168 

government, 114, 116, 158 

land revenue, 131 

tenure, 131 

newspapers, Ac , 125 

religion, 122 

university, 124, 158 

Delta-Amacuro (Venez.), ter., 1344 
Demerara (B. Guiana), 325, 1133 
Denizli (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Denmark, 1 ^ 2 sqq 

— King, 782, 784, 997, 998 
D’Entrecasteaux Is. (Pacific), 402 
Denver (Colo.), 447, 495, 496 

— university, 496 
Deraa (Syria), 194 
Derby, population, 14 
Derkos (Turkey), 1326 
Dema (Italian Africa), 1039 
D^sirade 1. (Guadeloupe), 909 
Des Moines (Iowa), 447, 517, 518 
Dessau (Anhalt), 920, 939 
Dessie (Abyssinia), 634, 635 
Dessfiqi (Egypt), mosque, 809 
Destrellan (Guadeloupe) wireless 

station, 910 
Detinold (Lippe), 949 
Detroit (Mich.), 444, 537 
Deurne (Belgium), 675 
Deventer (Netherlands), 1114 
Devonport (Tasmania), 399 
Dewsbury, population, 14 
Dharaar (Yemen), 647 
Dholpur state (India), 172 
Diamantina (Brazil), diamonds, 703 
Dibra (Albania), 641 
Didougou (Upper Yolta), 906 
Di6go Garcia Is. (Mauritius), 207, 209 
Di6go-Suarez (Madagascar), 893, 894, 

896 

Diekirch (Luxemburg), 1086 
Dieppe (France), port, 860 
Dilferdange (Luxemburg), 1086 
Digue, La, Is. (Seychelles), 218 
Dijon (France), 843 ; univ., 846 
Dillingen (Germany), -faculties, 922 
DillyfKmor), port, 1214 
Dimbokro (French W. Africa), 904 
Dindings (Penang), 173, 174, 176 
Dingri (Tibet), 745 
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DIN 

Dinguiraye (Frencli Guinea), 903 
Dir (India), 170 
Dire Dawa (Abyssinia), 632 
Direction Is. (Cocos Is.), 179 
Diriamba (Nicaragua), 1139 
District of Columbia (U.S.A.), 
442, 444, 451, 502 sqq. 

— area and pop., 442, 444, 503 

— government, 442, 502 

— local government, 442, 451, 502 
Distrito Federal (Mexico), 1088, 1089 
Diu (Portuguese India), 1213 
Diwaniyah (Iraq), 1006 

Diyala (Iraq), 1006 

Diyarbekir (Turkey), town, 1325 ; 

vilayet, 1325, 1330 
Djambi Is. (Sumatra), 1127 
Djenn4 (French W. Africa), 905 
Djibouti (F. Somaliland), 634, 899 
Djokjakarta (Dutch E. Indies), 1126 
Dmitrievsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Dnepropetrovsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233, 
1268 

Dobeln (Saxony), 968 
Dobrudja, the (Rumania), 1222 
Dodecanese (Italian), 1039, 1040, 
1041, 1326 

Dodowa (Gold Coast), 259 
Dominica (B.W. Indies), 339, 341 
Dominican Republic, 793 sqq 
Dominion of Canada, see Canada 
Domnarvet (Sweden), iron, 1302 
Don Univ. (Russia), 1235 
Donau, see Danube 
Doncaster, population, 14 
Dondo (Port. E. Africa), 1212 
Donetz basin (Ukraine), Socialist 
towns, 1258 

Dongola (A.-E. Sudan), 266, 268 
Dorada, La (Colombia), 767 
Dordogne (France), dept., 840 
Dordrecht (Netherlands), 1114 
Dorpat (Estonia), 822 ; univ., 823, 
1072, 1235 

Dortmund (Prussia), 919, 964 
Douala (Fr. Cameroon), 908 
Doubs (France), dept., 840 
Douglas (Alaska), 612 

— (Isle of Man), 71 
Doumergue, Gaston, French Pres., 837 
Dover, population, 14 

— (Delaware), 600, 601 

— (N. H.), 653 


DUR 

Down, county, 66, 67 
Drama (Greece), 966 ; town, 966 
Drammen (Norway), 1146 
Drava (Yugoslavia), 1350 
Drente (Netherlands), 1112, 1113 
Dresden (Sax.), 958 ; technical high 
school, 922, 968 ; town, 919, 
958 

Drina (Yugoslavia), 1350 
Drohobycz (Poland), 1197 
Drome (France), dept , 840 ; silk, 857 
Drumheller (Alberta), 303 
Dubbo (N.S.W.), 363 
Dublin, 80 

— area and population, 81 

— county borough, 79, 80, 81 

— local govt., 79, 80 
Act of 1930, 80 

— military district, 85 

— port, 88 

— university & colleges, 82, 83 
Dubuque (Iowa), 518 

Duchy of Cornwall, 4 
Duchy of Lancaster, 4 
Ducie Island (Pacific), 422 
Dudelange (Luxemburg), 1086 
Dudley, population, 14 
Dueim, El (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Duff Islands (Pacific), 423 
Duisburg- Hamborn ( Prussia), 919, 954 
Duke of Clarence Islds. (Pacific), 417 
Duke of York Islds. (New Guinea), 427 

— (Pacific), 417 

Duki district (Baluchistan), 148 
Dulaim (Iraq), 1005 
Duluth (Minnesota), 447, 639 
Dundas (N.S.W.), 363 
Dundee, 17 

Dunedin (New Zealand), 407 

— university, 408 
Dunfermline, 17 
Dungarpur (India), 172 
Dunkerque or Dunkirk (France), 

naval station, 864 ; port, 860 
Dunkirk (New York), 561 
Dunkwa (Gold Coast), 259 
Dun Laoghaire (Irish Free State), 
80, 88 

Duntroon (Australia), Royal Military 
College, 351 

Duran (Ecuador), aviation school, 801 
Durango (Mexico), 1089 ; town, 1089 
Durazno (Uruguay), 1337 ; town, 1337 
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DITR 

Durazzo (Albania), 640, 641, 643 
Durban (Katal), 229, 244 

— whaling at, 245 
Durham (North Carolina), 565 
Durham University, 22, 23, 261, 335 
Durlach (Baden), 941 

Durostor (Rumania), dept., 1223 
D’Urville Is. (New Guinea), 426 
Dushambe (Tajikistan), now Stalin- 
abad, 1251, 1252 
Dusseldorf ( Prussia), 919, 954 
Dusun race (Borneo), 97 
Dutch Borneo, 1127, 1131 
Dutch Curasao, 1133, 1135, 1136 
Dutch East Indies, 1126 sqq 

— books of reference, 1136, 1137 

— Chinese in, 1127, 1130 

Dutch Guiana (see Surinam), 1133 sqq 
Dutch New Guinea, 1127 
Dutch West Indies, 1133 sqq. See 
Surinam and Caia9ao 

— air service, 1135 
Dvinsk (Latvia), 1071, 1072 
Dyak race (Sarawak), 99 

Ealing, population, 14 
East Africa, British, 196 sqq 

Italian, 202, 215, 1038 sqq 

Portuguese, 1203, 1208, \2Alsqq 

East African Protectorate. See Kenya 

Eastbourne, population, 14 

East Chicago (Indiana), 515 

East Cleveland (Ohio), 570 

East Griqualand (South Africa), 242 

East Ham, population, 14 

East Indies, Bntish. /S'ee India, British 

— — Dutch. See Dutch East Indies 

French. See India, French, 

Portuguese. See India, Portu. 

East- Java (Dutch E. Indies), 1126 
East London (Cape Prov.), 222, 242 
East Orange (N.J.), 565 

East Providence (R.I.), 582 
East Prussia, 917, 918, 958 
East St. Louis (Illinois), 447, 512 
Eastern Carolines, 1067 
Eastern Lowlands (Eritrea), 103 S' 
Eastern Mongolia, mine8> 1047 
Eastern Province (Belg. Congo), 684 
Eastern Province (Uganda), 200 ; 
cotton, 201 

Eastern Silesia, 917, 918 
Eastern Thrace (Turkey), 1323 


ELI 

Easton (Pennsylvania), 578 
Eau Claire (Wis.), 607 
Ebano dist. (Mexico), oil, 1091 
Ebingen (Wiiittemberg), 963 
Ebute Metta (Nigeria), 252 
Eccles, population, 14 
Ecuador, 798 sqq 

— boundary questions, 799,1181,1182 

— match monopoly, 803, 804 

— salt monopoly, 802 
Ede (Netherlands), 1114 
Edessa (Greece), 966 

Edge Is. (Spitsbergen), 1156 
Edina (Liberia), 1077 
Edinburgh, 17 ; university, 22, 23 
Edirne (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Edmonton (Canada), 283, 303, 304 
Efate Island (Pacific), 424 
Eger (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Egham, Royal Holloway College, 23 
Egypt, 805 sqq 

— air mail service, 193, 194, 818 
squadrons in, 813 

— Maktabs, 809, 810 

— navy, 813 

— religion, 806, 809 

— Suez Canal, 38, 817 

— university, 809, 810 

— Wakf lands, 886 

Eichstatt (Germany), faculties, 922 
Eindhoven (Netherlands), 1114 
Eisenach (Thuringia), 961 
Ekaterinburg (Russia), univ., 1235 
Ekaterinodar (Russia), univ., 1235 
El-Abiar (Oyrenaica), 1038 
El Ahmadi, Mosque (Tanta), 809 
El Azhar, Mosque (Cairo), 809 
Elba, Island of, 1022 
Elbasan (Albania), 641 
El Beni (Bolivia), 691, 693 
Elbing (Prussia), 920 
El Chaco (Bolivia and Paraguay), 
691, 1166 

El Darner (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Eldoret (Kenya), 197 
El Dueim (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Eleuthera Island (Bahamas), 383 
El Fasher (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
El Gallo (Nicaragua), wireless statn., 
1141 

Elgin (Illinois), 512 
El Hamme (Palestine), 191 
Elis (Greece), 965 
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ELI 

Elisabethville (Belg. Congo), 683, 
684, 687 

Elizabeth (New Jersey), 447, 555 
El Kosseir (Egypt), port, 817 
Ellice Islands (Pacific), 422 
El-Mletania (Cyrenaica), 1039 
Elmira (New York), 561, 562 
El Obeid (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Eloboy, Great and Little (Spanish 
Africa), 1290, 1291 
El Palomar (Argentine), 655 
El Paso (Texas), 447, 591 
El Suweda (Syria), 876 
Elvas (Portugal), 1203 
Ely, Isle of, 12 
Elyria (Ohio), 570 
Emans (Danzig), 780 
Emden (Germany), port, 934 
Emilia (Italy), province, 1015 
Emirau Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Emmen (Netherlands), 1114 
Encamp (Andoria), 866 
Encarnacion (Para.), 1166 ; town, 1166 
Enderbury Island (Pacific), 422 
Endicott (N.Y.)) 661 
England and Wales— 

— agricultural holdings, 49 

— agriculture, 47 

— area, 11, 12, 47, 48 

— Bank of England, 64 

— banks, 64 

savings, post-office, 64, 65 

trustee, 65 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 18 

— books of reference, 72, 73, 74 

— canals, 62 

— cities, 14, 15 

— commerce, 53 sgg 

— Counties, Administrative, 9, 12, 18 

— County Boroughs, 10, 14, 15 
Councils, 8, 9 

— crime and criminals, 25, 26, 27 

— crops, 47, 48 

— customs, 32, 35, 53 

— education, agricultural, 22, 49 
elementary, 24 

military, 41 

secondary^ 28, 24 

technical, 23 

university, 22, 23 

— electorate, 5, 6 

— fisheries, 49, 50 

— illegitimacy, 18 


ESK 

England and Wales— 

— justice and crime, 25 sgg 

— King, 3, 4, 20 

— land distribution, 47, 48 

— live stock, 48 

— local government, 9, 10 
taxation, 37, 38, 39 

— metropolis (see also London), 16 

— national insurance, 28, 29 

— old-age pensions, 28 

— parliamentary representation, 5, 6 

— pauperism, 31 

— police, 9, 26 

— population, 11 sgg 

— religion, 19, 20, 21 

— towns, 14, 15 

— universities, 22, 23 

— wheat, 48 

— widows’ A orphans* pensions, 28 
Enid (Oklahoma), 573 

Enna (Italy), 1018 
Enos (.®gean shores), 709 
Enschede (Netherlands), 1114 
Entebbe (Uganda), 200, 202 
Entre Minho-e-Douro (Port.), 1202 
Entre Rios (Argentina), 652, 656 
Enzeli (Persia), port, 1175 
Epi Island (Pacific), 424 
^lpinal (France), fortress, 851 
Equator (Belgian Congo), dist. & 
prov., 683 

Equatorial Africa (Fr.), 867, SOOtfg'j' 

Erfurt (Prussia), 919 

Erie (Pennsylvania), 447, 578 

— Canal (N.Y.), 564 
Erigavo (Br. Somaliland), 216 
Kkitrea (Italian E. Africa), 264, 

1033, 1034 

— defence, 1023, 1033 

— frontier, 264, 898 

— port, 634 

— treaty with Abyssinia, 631 
Erivan (Armenia), 1233, 1255, 1325 
Erlangen (Bav.)) 943 ; univ., 922, 

944 

Erromanga Island (Pacific), 424 
Erythrea, see Eritrea 
Erzincan (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Erzurum (Turkey), vilayet, 1325; 

mining, 1380 
Escaut, see Schelde 
Esch a Alz (Luxemburg), 1086 
Eskilstuna (Sweden), 1297 
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ESE 

Eskisehir (Turkey), town, 1326; 
vilayet, 1326 ; meerschaum, 
1330 

Esmeraldas (Ecuador), 800 ; town, 
800 

— wireless station, 803 
Esna Barrage (Egypt), 814 
Espaillat (Dominican Repub.), prov., 

794 ; town, 794 
Espaiia, see Spain 
Esperanza, La (Honduras), 986 
Espirito Santo (Brazil), 698, 702 

— coffee, 702 

Espiritu Santo Island (Pacific), 424 
Esquimalt (Canada), 288 
Essen (Prussia), 919, 954 
Essequibo (B. Guiana), 325, 1133 
Es Sleaia (Cyrenaica), 1039 
Esslingen (Wurttemberg), 963 
Esteli (Nicaragua), 1139 
Estonia, 821 aqq, 1230 

— metric system introduced, 826 
Estremadura (Port.), prov , 1202 ' 
Ethiopia, 631 sqq 

Etolia (Greece), 965 
Etterbeek (Brussels), 674 
Euboea (Greece), 966 ; mines, 970 
Eugene (Oregon), 676 
Eupen (Belgium), 673, 674, 917 
Eure (France), dept, 840 
Eure-et-Loir (France), dept, 840 
Europe, British possessions in, IQ sqq 
Evanston (Illinois), 512 
Evansville (Indiana), 447, 616 
Everett (Massachusetts), 633 

— (Washington), 602 

Evora (Portugal), 1202 ; town, 1203 
Evros (Greece), 966 
Ewe race (West Africa), 904 ; language 
(Togo), 907 

Exeter, population, 14 ; college, 22 
Exuma Island (Bahamas), 333 

Fada (F. W Africa), 906 
Faeroe Islands, see Faroe Is. 

Fagersta (Sweden), iron, 1302 
Fairbanks (Alaska), 611 
Fairfield (N.S.W.), 363 
Fairmount (West Virginia), 604 
Faisal, King of Iraq, 1004 
Faiyfim (Egypt), 808 ; town, 808 
Fakaofo Island (Pacific), 417 
Fakumen (Manchuria), 744 


FES 

Falasha race (Abyssinia), 632 
Falcdn (Venez.), state, 1344, 1346 
Falkirk, population, 17 
Falkland Islands, 323, 324 
Falknov (Czechoslovakia), coal, 776 
Fall River (Mass. ), 447, 633 
Falmouth (Jamaica), 336 
Falun (Sweden), 1297 
Famagusta (Cyprus), 106, 107, 109 
Fanning Island (Pacific), 422 
Far Eastern Region (B.S.S.R.). 1252, 
1253 

Farah (Afghan.), 637 
Faranah (French Guinea), 903 
Fargo (North Dakota), 568 
Faridkot (India), state, 171 
Faro (Portugal), 1202 ; town, 1203 
Faroe Is. (Denmark), 786 

— area and population, 785 

— representation, 783 
Farquhar Is. (Seychelles), 213 
Farukhabad (India), 123 
Fasher, El (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Faya (French Congo), 891 
Fayoum (Egypt), see Faiyfim 
Federal Capital (Brazil), 699 

— District (Brazil), 699, 701 

(Mexico), 1088, 1089 

(Venezuela), 1344 

Federal Territory (Australia), 348 

— railways, 357,358 

Fed. Malay States, 176, 179 sqq (see 
Malay States, Federated) 
Fedhala (Morocco), 1102, 1104 
Feisal, King (Iraq), 1004 
Felicity Island (Seychelles), 213 
Fellahin (Egypt), 814 
Fellin (Estonia), 822 
Feng-hwang-cheng (Manchuria), 744 
Fengtien (Manchuria), 744 
Feni Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Ferghana (U.S.S.R.), 1250, 1251 
Ferkessedougou (Fr.W.Afr.), 906 
Fermanagh, county, 66, 67 
Fernando Po (Span. Af.), 1290, 
1291 

Ferozepore (India), 123 
Ferrara (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1018, 
1025 ; univ., 1020 
Ferrol (Spain), dockyard, 1281 

— fort, 1281 ; wireless sta., 1282 
Ferryville (Tunis), 886 
Fessato (Tripolitauia), 1037 
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FEU 

Feuerbach (Wurttemberg), 963 
Fez (Morocco), 1097, 1099, 1105 
Fezzan (Tripolitania), 1037 
Fianarautsoa (Madagascar), 893 
Fiji, 418 sqq 
Findlay (Ohio), 670 
FinistCTe (France), dept., 840 
Finland, 826 sqq, 1230 

— independence, 826, 1230 
Finmark (Norway), 1145 

Fiote language (Belgian Congo), 
684 

Firenze, see Florence. 

Fitchburg (Massachusetts), 533 
Fiume (Italy), 1011, 1014, 1348; 

shipping, 1030 ; tn., 1018 
Flanders (Belgium), 674 
Flat Island (Seychelles), 213 
Flensburg (Prussia), 920 
Flint (Michigan), 447, 537 
Florence (Italy), 1015, 1026 ; tn., 
1018, 1019 ; univ., 1020 
Florencia (Colombia), 763 
Flores (Uruguay), 1337 
Florianopolis (Brazil), 699,705 
Florida (U.S.A.), 444, 604 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 506 

— area and nopulation, 444, 604, 

505 

— cotton, 460, 606 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 506 

— naval stations, 457 

— ports, 473 

— production and industry, 460, 

606 

— public lands, 459, 504 

— representation, 439, 604 

— shipping, 473 

— timber, 506 

— tobacco, 461, 506 
Florida (Uruguay), 1337, 1340 
Florida Island (Pacific), 423 
Fiorina (Greece), 966 ; town, 966 
Flushing (Netherlands), 1114, 1118 

— port, 1123 

Foggia (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1018 
Fogo Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1209 
Fon race C^rench W. Africa), 
904 

Fond du Lac (Wisconsin), 607 
Fonseca Bay (Nicaragua), U.S. naval 
base, 1138 


FRA 

Foochow (China), 728, 730 ; dock- 
yard, 735 

Forbes (N.S.W.), 363 
For4cariah (French Guinea), 903 
Foreign Legion (French), 853, 882 
Forest (Brussels), 674 
Forli (Italy), 1015; town, 1018 
Formosa (Argentina), territory, 652 
Formosa Is. or Taiwan (Japan), 729, 
1046, 1047, 1065, 1066 

— area and population, 1047, 1065 

— ports, 1066 

— university, 1065 
Fortaleza (Brazil), 698, 699 
Fort-Bayard (French China), 874 
Fort-de-France (Martinique), 911 
Fort Dodge (Iowa), 518 

Fort Jameson (Rhodesia), 223 
Fort Johnston (Nyasaland), 210 
Fort Lamy (French Congo), 890, 891 
Fort Manning (Nyasaland), 210 
Fort Rosebery (Rhodesia), 223 
Fort Sandeman (Baluchistan), 148 
Fort Smith (Arkansas), 490 
Fort Wayne (Indiana), 447, 515 
FoH Worth (Texas), 447, 591 
Fourah Bay Coll. (W. Africa), 261 
Fouta Djailon (Pr. Guinea), 903 
France, 836 sqq 

— army, 852 sqq 

administration, 853 

air force, 853, 855, 856 

colonial forces, 852, 853, 869, 

882, 887, 1101 

Foreign Legion, 853, 882 

native troops, 853, 1101 

— arrondissements, 839 
maritime, 854 

— books of reference, 862 sqq 
on colonies, 867, 874, 878, 884, 

885, 889, 892, 898, 909, 912, 
915 

— Chamber of Deputies, 836, 837, 

838 

— coal, 857 

Saar Basin, 842 

— colonial troops, 852, 853, 869, 

882, 887, 1101 

— colonies & dependencies, 277, 

866 sqq, 1097 sqq, 1265 

— Conseil d’Btat, 838 

Sup4rieur des Colonies, 867 

— departments, 839, 840 sqq 
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FRA 

France, departments, finance, 85fi, 
851 

new, 842 

silk-producing, 857 

— education, sqq 

— electoral methods, 837, 8'58, 844 

— Franco-Turkisli agreement, 876 

— government, central, 836 sqq 
local, 839, 844 

— insurance, compulsory, social, 850 

— leased territory, 729, 730, 874 

— local finance, 861 

— government, 839, 844 

— mandates, 866, 867, 875, 907, 908 

— navy, 853 sqq 

mercantile, 859 

ports, 854 

stations, 854 

Washington Treaty and, 853 

— New MonetaryLaw (1928), 862 

— observatories, 847 

— penal settlements, 849, 911, 912 

— population, 840 sqq 

forei^, 842 

maritime, 854 

— ports, 85^, 860 
naval, 854 

— President, 836, 838 

— protectorates, etc., 866, 867, 868 

sqq^ 1097 sqq 

— representation, 837, 839 

colonial, 866, 867, 868, 870, 

896, 902, 910, 911 

— Senate, 836, 838 

— social insurance, 850 

— territory acquired, 842, 917 

— trench system of defence, 861 
Francis I. (Liechtenstein), 1079 
Franconia (Bavaria), 943 
Frankfort (Kentucky), 622 
Frankfort-on-Main (Prussia), 919, 

954 ; univ., 922 

Frankfort-on-Oder (Prussia), 920 
Franklin (N.-W. Terr.) dist, 322 
Fray Bentos (Uruguay), 1337 
Fredericton (New Brunswick), 310 
Frederick (Maryland), 630 
Frederiksted (Virgin Is.), 619 
Fredrikstad (Norway), 1 146 ; port, 
1154 

Freeport (Illinois), 812 
Freetown (Sierra Leone), 261 
Freiberg (Saxony), 958 


FBI 

Freiburg (Baden), 941 ; archbishop, 
941, 963 ; town, 920, 941 

— university, 922, 941 
Freiburg (Switz.), see Fribourg 
Freising (Germany), faculties, 922 
Freital (Saxony), 958 

Fremantle (W. Aust.), port, 857, 891 
French America, 867, 909 sqq 

— Asia, 867, 868 sqq^ 1266 

— Australasia, sqq 

— Cambodia, 867, 869, 872, 873, 1266 

— Cameroon, 276, 866, 867, 907, 908 

— Congo, 867, 890 sqq^ see French 

Squat. Africa 

— Equatorial Africa (F. Congo), 

890 sqq. 

area and population, 867, 890 

— Guiana, 849, 867, 910, 911 

— Guinea. 867, 899, 900, 901, 908 
area and population, 867, 899, 

903 

imports and exports, 901, 903 

— India, 886, 867, 868, 869 

— Indo-China, 873, 874, 869 sqq 

— Morocco, 867, 1097, 1098, 1099, 

1100, 1101, 1102, 1103, 1104, 
1105, 1106 

— North Africa, 867, 879 

— Oceania, 867, 914, 915 

area and population, 867, 914 

imports and exports, 914, 915 

— Pacific Islands, 867, 914 

— Somaliland, 867, 898, 899 

— Sudan, 867, 899, 901, 905, 906 
administration, 905 

area and population, 867, 899, 

905 

imports and exports, 901, 906 

— Togo, 277, 867, 907, 908, see Togo 

— West Africa, 275, 277, 867, 899 

sqq^ and see under separcde 
colonies. 

area and population, 867, 899 

colonies, 867, 899 

— West Indies, 866, 867, 909 sqq 
Fresno (California), 492 
Fribourg (Switz.), 1810, 1312, 1313, 

1815; tn., 1813 

— university, 1814 • 

Friedrichstal (Saar dist.), 939 
Friendly Islands, see Tonga, 421, 

422 

Friesland (Netherlands), 1113 
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PRO 

Frosinone (Italy), 1015 
Frunze (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Fuad I. (King of Egypt), 806 
Fuegian race (Chile), 719 
Fukien (China), prov., 728, 729 

— arable area, 735 
Fukui (Japan), 1049 
Fukuoka (Japan), 1048 
Funafuti Island (Pacific), 422 
Funchal (Madeira), 1202 
Furrg (Sudan), 266 

Furth (Bavaria), 920, 943 
Fusan (Korea), port, 745, 1063 
Fusan-fu (Korea), 1062 
Futuna Is. (Pacific), 913 
Fyzdbdd or Faizabad (India), 123 

Gabait (Sudan), gold, 266 
Gablonz a.d.N, (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Gabrs (Persia), 1172 
Gabun or Gabon (Fr. Congo), 890, 891 
Gaillard Out (Panama Canal), 1163, 
1164 

Galapagos Is. (Ecuador), 800 
Galatz ( Rumania), 1223 ; naval school, 
1225 

Galesburg (Illinois), 612 
Galicia (Poland), 1191 

— pauperism, 1195 

Galilee (Palestine), 188, 190, 191 
Galla (Abyssinia), 631 

— tribes, 197, 632 
Galle (Ceylon), 102 
Gallegos (Argentina), 652 
Galveston (Tex.), 691, 693 ; customs 

district, 473 ; port, 693 
Galway, 81 ; University College, 82, 
83 

Gambaga (Gold Coast), 260 
Gambela (Abyssinia), 632 

— Enclave (A.-E. Sudan), 264, 634 
Gambia Col. & Prot., 251, 255, 256, 

257, 900 

Gambier Islands (Fr. Oceania), 914 
Gand, see Ghent 
Gandja (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Ganga Singh Bahadur, ruler (Bi- 
kaner), 172 

Gangtok (Sikkim), 172 
Gaoua (Fr. W. Africa), 906 
Gard (France), dept., 840 ; silk, 857 
Gardina8(Lithnania), 1081 ; tn.,1081 
Gardner Island (Pacific), 422 


GEO 

Gardner Islands (New Guinea), 427 
Garidn (Tripolitania), 1036 
Garonne, Haute- (France), dept., 840 
Garraway (Liberia), 1077 
Gartok (Tibet), 745 
Gary (Indiana), 447, 515 
Gasc (Eritrea), 1033 
Gash Delta (A.E. Sudan), cotton, 
266 

Gasmata (New Guinea), 427 
Gateshead, population, 14 
Gatooma (Rhodesia), 220 
Gatun dam (Panama Canal), 1163 ; 
lake, 1163 

Gavle (Sweden), 1295, 1297 
Gavleborg (Sweden), province, 1296 
Gaya (India), 122, 152 
Gaza (Palestine), 187 ; aeiodrome, 
193 ; port, 192 

Gaza (Portuguese E. Africa), railway, 
1212 

Gazelle Peninsula (New Britain), 427 
Gaziayintap (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Gdynia (Poland), port, 1199 
Geelong (Victoria), 373 
Geislingeu (Wiirttemberg), 963 
Gelsenkirchen (Prussia), 919, 954 
Genek (Belgium), 675 
Geneva (N.Y.), 661 
Geneva (Switzerland), 1310, 1312; 

town, 1313 ; university, 1314 
Genf (Switzerland), see Geneva. 
Genoa or Genova (Italy), pt., 1024, 
1030; prov., 1014; town, 1018; 
university, 1019 
Gensan (Korea), 1003 
George V., King and Emperor, 3, 20, 
113 

— title, 3, 113 

George Juvaji Rao Scindis Alijah 
Bahadur, ruler (Gwalior), 168 
George Town (Penang), 174 
Georgetown (British Guiana), 325, 
327 

— (Cayman Islands), 838 
Georgetown University (U.S. A.), 603 
Georgia, Socialist Soviet Republic, 

1230, 1232, 1263, 1264, 1266, 
1257, 

— constitution & government, 1280, 

1256, 1257 

Georgia (U.S. A.), 444, 606 sqq 
I — agriculture, 460, 461, 608, 609 
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OEO 

Georoia (U.SiA.), area & popula- 
tion, 444, 609 

— cotton, 460, 508, 509 

— customs district, 473 

— port, 609 

— production and industry, 460, 461, 

508, 509 

— representation, 439, 607 

— shipping, 473 

— tobacco, 461 

Georgia, South (Falkland Is.), 
whaling, 823 

Gera (Thuringia), 920, 961 
Geraldton (W. Aust.), 391 
German Austria, see Austria 
German Republic, 916 sqq 

— area and population, 916 sqq 

— coal, 842, 930 

— colonies in Brazil, 703 

— election results (1930), 916 

— forest area, 930 

— labour courts, 924 

— occupied territory, 842, 918 

— public assistance, 924, 925 

— Saar Basin, 842, 917 

— States, 917, 939 sqq 

— territory ceded, 842, 917, 918, 953 
occupied, 842, 918 

— Treaty of Versailles, 842, 917, 

927, 928, 953 

— welfare associations, 924, 925 
German former possessions in Africa, 

76, 269, 273, 277, 907, 908 

— New Guinea, 425 sqq 

— Pacific Islands, 421 sqq, 429, 430, 

1067, 1068 

— Solomon Islands, 426, 428 

— S.-W. Africa, 272 sqq 

German Volga Commune (Russia), 
1231 

— West Africa, see Cameroon, &c. 
Germiston (South Africa), 229, 247 
Gerona (Spain), 1277 ; fort, 1281 ; 

minerals, 1283 
Gers (France), dept., 840 
Gezira, the, cotton growing, 266 
Ghadames (Ital. N. Africa) 1036 
Gharbieh (Egypt), 808 
Ghat (ItalianNorth Africa), 1036 
Gheg race (Albania), 640, 641 
Ghenz language (Eritrea), 1033 
Ghent (Belgium), 674 ; univ., 676 
Ghorband Valley (Afghan.), coal, 638 


QOL 

Gialo (Tripolitania), oasis, 1036 
Gibraltar, 90 sqq 
Giessen (Hesse), 948 ; univ., 922, 948 
Gifu (Japan), 1048 
Gijon (Spain), 1278 
Gilbert & Ellice Is. Colony (Pacific), 
417, 422, 423 
Gilgit (Kashmir), 169 
Gillingham, population, 14 
Gimira (Abyssinia), 631 
Gipsies: Persia, 1172; Spain, 1277 
Girardot (Colombia), 766 
Girga (Egypt), 808 
Girgenti (Sicily), 1025 
Giionde (France), dept , 840 
Girton College, Cambridge, 23 
Gisborne (New Zealand), 407 
Gissi tribe (Liberia), 1076 
Giza (Egypt), 808 ; town, 809 
Gizo Island (Pacific), 423 
Glace Bay (N.S.), 312 
Gladbach-Rheydt (Germany), 919 
Gladbeck (Prussia), 920 
Glaras or (Claris (Swiss canton), 1310, 
1311, 1312 

Glasgow, agricultural college, 22 

— population, 17 

— university, 22, 23 
Glatz (Germany) fort, 928 
Glauchau (Saxony), 968 
Gleiwitz (Prussia), 920 
Glendale (Cal.), 492 
Glen Innes (N.^W.), 363 
Glens Falls (New York), 561 
Glogau (Germany) fort, 928 
Gloucester, population, 14 
Gloucester Is. (French Oceania), 914 
Gloversville (New York), 561 
Gmiind (Wiirttemberg), 963 

Goa (Portuguese India), 1203, 1208, 
1213 

Goajira (Colombia), province, 753 
Gobi desert (Mongolia), 747 
Goedgegun (Swaziland), 225 
Goffa (Abyssinia), 631 
Gojjam (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Gola tribe (Liberia), 1076 
Gold Coast, 251, 257 sqq, 277 

— area and population, 257, 269 

— gold, 267, 269, 260 

— Governor, 260 

— production, 267, 268, 269, 260 

— Writories, 267, 259, 260 
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GOL 


GBB 


Gold-yielding regions— 
Abyssinia, 634 Korea, 1063 

Afghanistan, Madagascar, 

638 


A.-E. Sudan, 
266 

Angola, 1210 
Argentina, 657 
Australia, 352, 
353, and see 
States 

Belgian Congo, 
685 

Bolivia, 693 
Borneo, 98 
Brazil, 702, 703 
British Guiana, 
326 

Cameroon, 276 
Canada, 292, 
& see Pro vs. 
Ceylon, 104 
Chile, 722 
Colombia, 755 
Costa Rica, 
761 

Czechoslovakia, 
775 ^ 

Dominican 
Rep., 796 
Dutch West 
Indies, 1134 
Ecuador, 801 
Eritrea, 1034 
France & cols., 
872,874,895, 
904,910 
Gold Coast, 257, 
259, 260 
Guatemala, 977 
Haiti, 982 
Honduras, 986 
India, 135 
Japan, 1056 
Kenya Colony, 


894 

Malay Straits, 
182, 185 
Mexico, 1092 
Mongolia, 
Outer, 747 
Morocco, 1102 
Mozambique, 
1211 

Newfoundland, 

331 

N.Z., 412, 413 
Nicaragua, 11 40 
Papua, 403 
Peru, 1185 
Philippines, 

623 

Porto Rico, 618 
Portugal and 
poss., 1210, 
1211 

Rhodesia, 222, 
223 

RussianOentral 
Asia, 1251 
Salvador, 1262 
Sin-Kiang, 746 
8. & S.'V\^.Afr., 
222, 223,237, 

Tibet, 745 
U.S.A., 462, 

463, & set 

States 

Uruguay, 1340, 
1341 

Venezuela, 

1346 

West Africa, 
257, 269, 260 
Y ugosl avia, 
1366 


198 

Gollel (Swaziland), 225 
Gomel (White Russia), prov., 1259, 
1260 ; town, 1233, 1260 
Gonaives (Haiti), 981 
Gondar (Abyssinia), 631 ; town, 632 
Goppingen (Wiirttemberg), 963 
Gorakhpur (India), 123 


Gordon College (Khartoum), 264 
Gore (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Gor^e (Senegal), 902 
Gorgol (Mauritania), 906 
Gorizia (Italy), 1014; town, 1018 
Gorlitz (Prussia), 920 
Goteborg (Sweden), province, 1295 

— faculty, 1297 ; fishing, 1303 

— shipping, 1304 ; town, 1295, 1297 
Gotha (Thuringia), 961 
Gottingen Univ. (Germany), 922 
Gottland (Sweden), province, 1295 
Gouda (Netherlands), 1114 
Gough^s Island (Atlantic), 213 
Goulburn (New South Wales), 363 
Goundam (French W. Africa), 905 
Goyaz (Brazil), 698; diamonds, 703 ; 

town, 698 

Gozo Island (Malta), 93 
Graatf-Reinet (Capo Colony), 242 
Grafton (New South Wales), 363 
Graham’s Land (Falkland Is.), 323 
Graham’s Town (S.A.), 242 ; univ. 
col., 231 

Granada (Nicar.), 1139 ; university, 
1139 

Granada (Spain), 1277 ; town, 1277 ; 
university, 1279 

Grand Bahama Island (W.I.), 333 
Grand Bassam(Ivory Coast), 903, 904 
Grand Caicos Island (W.I.), 338 
Grand Canyon (Arizona), 488 
Grand Cape Mount (Liberia), 1076 
Grand Cayman Is. (W.I.), 338 
Grand Cess (Liberia), 1076 
Grand Falls (Nfnld.), paper mills, 331 
Grand Forks (North Dakota), 568 
Grand Island (Neb.), 549 
Grand Lahou (Ivory Coast), 904 
Grand Rapids (Michigan), 447, 637 
Grand Turk Is. (W. Indies), 338 
Grande Ald4e (French India), 868 
Grande Comore Island (French), 896 
Grande-Terres (Guadeloupe), 909 
Granville (New South Wales), 363 
Grao-Mogol (Brazil), diamonds, 703 
Graubiinden (Switz.), 1310, 1812 
Graz (Austria), 664 ; univ., 665 
Great Admiralty Is. (Pac.), 427 
6RF4AT Britain, 6 sqq^ 

— administrations, since 1902, 8 

— agricultural education, 22, 49 
holdings, 49 
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Great Britain, agriculture, 47 sqq 

— Air Force, 35, 46, 47 
commands, 46, 813 

educational establishments, 47 

Ministry, 7, 46 

— airships, 47 

— area, 11, 47 ; cultivated, 47, 48 

— army, 89 «gg, and see parts of the 

Empire 

administration, 39, 40, 41 

commands, 40 

expenditure. 35, 39, 41 

in Egypt, 813 

in India, 39, 41, 128, 129 

military education, 39 

native troops, 40, 41, 129, 130 

regular, 39, 40, 41 

reserve, 40 

supplementary reserve, 40 

territorial, 40, 41 

— Army Council, 41 

— aviation, civil, 19, 47, 62 

— Bank of England, 64 

— banks, chartered, 64 

post-office, 64 

trustee, 65 

— battleships, 42 sqq 

— births, marriages, deaths, 18 

— blast furnaces, 52 

— Board of Admiralty, 7, 41 

— Board of Education, 8 

— books of reference, 72 sqq 

— boroughs, 9, 10 

— budgets, 31 sqq 

— Cabinet, 6, 7, 8 

— canals, 62 

— census of 1921, 11 

— cities, 14, 15, 16, 17 

— Civil List, 4, 34 

— Civil Services, 35 ; estimates, 35 

— coal, 51, 52 

— coaling stns., 212, 261 

— colonies and dominions, 75 sqq 

— commerce, 53 sqq 

— Commons, House oi^ 5, 6, 8 
•— constitution and government, 6 

— com and green crops, 47, 48 

— . Counties, Administrative, Eng- 
land and Wales, 8, 9 ; list, 
12, 13 

— County Assooiations, 41 

— county boroughs, 10 ; list, 14, 15 

— County Councils, 9 


GRB 

Great Britain, criminal statistics, 
27 

— crops, 47, 48 

— Grown Colonies, 75 

— customs, 32, 35, 36 
valuation, 53 

— debt, 34, 37, 38 

National, 34, 37, 38 

War, 88 

— defence {sec also Army and Navy), 

39 sqq 

— District Councils, 9 

— Dominions, &c., see under names 

— Dominion navies, 45, 46, 288, 851, 

410, 411 

— education, 22 sqq 

agricultural, 22, 49 

Board of, 8 

elementary, 24, 25 

secondary and technical, Ac., 

23. 24 

university, 22, 23 

— electors, 6, 6 

Equal Franchise Act (1928), 

5, 6 

new voters, 6 

— emigration and immigration, 19 

— estate duties, 33, 36 

— estimates, 81 sqq 

— excise, 33, 35, 36 

— executive government, 6 sqq 

— expenditure, 34 sqq 

— exports, 50, 52, 53 sqq 
coal, 52 

fish, 50 

foreign and colonial, 53 sqq 

gold and silver, 67 

iron and steel, 52, 57 

textiles, 57, 58 

— fiirm holdings, 49 

— finance (see also Banks), 31 sqq 

National Debt, 34, 37, 38 

revenue & expenditure, 31 sqq 

taxation, 31 sqq, 36, 37 

local, 34, 37, 38, 39 

War expenditure, 38 

— fish imports and exports, 50 

— fisheries, 49, 50 

— food imports, 57/58, 59 

— franchise, 6, 6 

Equal Franchise Act (1928), 6, 6 

— gold bullion imports & exports, 
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OHE GRES 


Gbeat Britain, government, im- 
perial & central, 5 sqq 

executive, 6 sqq 

local, 8, 9, 10 

— health insurance, national, 28, 29 

— Health, Ministry of, 8, 28 

— House of Commons, 5, 6, 8 

— House of Lords, 6 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— Imperial Defence Committee, 39 

— imports, 50, 62, 53 aqq 
cotton, 57 

fish, 50 

flour, 57, 68, 59 

food, 57, 58, 59 

foreign and colonial, 53 sqq 

gold and silver, 67 

iron, 52, 67 

meat, 57, 58 

metals and minerals, 52, 57 

sugar, 58 

tea, 58 

wheat, 57, 68, 59 

— income tax and supor-tax, 34, 36, 

37 

— instruction, see education 
insurance, national, 28, 29 

health, 28, 29 

unemployment, 28, 29, 35 

— iron, 51, 52, 57 

— iron works, 52 

— justice and crime, 26 aqq 

— King, 3, 4, 20 

— labour and employment, 29 sqq 

— Labour, Ministry of, 8 

— land distribution, 47, 48 
holdings, 49 

tax, 33, 36 

— languages, 11 

— leased territories, &c., 110, 730, 

1266 

— live stock, 48 

— local expenditure, 38, 39 

government, 8, 9, 10 

revenue, 37, 39 

taxation, 84, 3-7, 38, 39 

— Lords, House of, 5 

— members of Parliament, 6 
payment of, 6 

— metropolis, see London 

— military expenditure, 36, 39, 41 

— mining and metals, 60 sqq 

— ministry, 6, 7, 8 


Great Britain, mint, 64 

— money and credit, 64, 65 

— money, weights, and measures, 65 

— motor vehicle duties, 32, 33 

— municipal Corporations, 10 

— National Debt, 34, 37, 38 

— national insurance, 28, 29 
j — navigation, 59 sqq 

inland, 62 

! — navy, 41 sqq 

I aircraft carriers, 43, 45 

bases, 90, 111, 278 

! battleships, 42, 43 sqq 

' Board of Admiralty, 7, 41 

! coal, sts., 112, 212, 261 

cruisers, 42, 43 sqq 

destroyers, 42, 43, 45 

Dominion navies, 45, 46, 288, 

351, 410, 411 

estimates, expen., 35, 42 

monitors, 43 

number, all ranks, 42 

submarines, 42, 45 

summary of fleet, 43 sqq 

Washington Treat}^ and, 42, 43 

— old age pensions, 28 

— Parish Councils, 9 
Meetings, 9 

— parishes, civil & ecclesiastical, *9, 20 

— Parliament, 5 ; duration of, 5, 6 

— pauperism, 80, 31 

— Pensions, Ministry of, 8 

— pensions, old age, 28 
war, 29 

widows’ and orphans’, 28 

— police force, 9, 10, 26, 27 

— political parties, 8 

— population, 11 sqq 

— — age distribution, 11 
civil, 12 

— population, counties, 12, 13 
divisions, 11 

islands, in British seas, 11, 18 

71 sqq 

movement of, 18, 19 

towns, 14, 15, 17 

urban and rural, 16, 17 

— postal statistics, 34, 36, 02, 63 

— Prime Minister, 7, 8 

— Privy Council, 5 

— production and industry, 47 sqq 

— property and income tax, 34, 36, 

37 
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GRE 

Great Britain, railways, 61 
new grouping, 61 

— religion, 19 aqq 

— representation, 6, 6 

— Representation of the People Act 

(1928), 6, 6 

— Reserve Forces, 39, 40 

— revenue and expenditure, 31 sqq 

— Royal Air Force, 35, 46, 47 

— Royal Family, 3 

— Rural District Councils, 9 

— savings banks, 64, 65 

— schools, elementary, 24, 25 
secondary, 23, 24 

— shipping, 59 sqq 

— silver bullion imports and exp. , 57 

— small holdings, 49 

— stamps (revenue), 33, 36 

— steel, 53 

— submarines, 42, 43, 45 

— super-tax, 34, 37 

— taxation, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37 
local, 34, 37, 38 

— technical education, 23, 24 

— telegraphs, 34, 63 

— telegraphs, wireless, 63 
stations, 63 

— telephones, 34, 63 

— terntorial army, 40, 41 

— towns, 14, 15, 17 

— trade, 63 sqq 

— trade disputes, 30 

— trade unions, 29, 30 

— tramways, 62 

— Transport, Ministry of, 8 

— unemployment insurance, 28, 29 

— universities, 22, 23 

— Urban District Councils, 9 

— war expenditure, 38 

— war pensions, 29 

— water power resources, 63 

— wheat imports, 67, 68 , 59 
produce, 48 

— widows' and orphans’ pensions, 28 

— wireless stations, 63 

Great Elobey (Sp. Af.), 1290, 1291 
Great Falls (Montana), 546 
Great Inagua Island ( W. Indies), 833 
Great Lake (Cambodia), 873 
Great Lakes (Illinois) naval station, 
467 

Great Lebanon (Syria), 876 
mines, 876 


GUA 

Great Nicobar Island (Andamans), 
146 

Great Yarmouth, population, 14 
Grebo race (Liberia), 1076 
Greece, 964 sqq 

— Air Force, 969 

— currants, 970, 972 

— new paper money, 973 

— religion, 967, 1326 

— territory acquired, 709, 710 

— women’s municipal franchise, 965 
Green Bay (Wisconsin), 607 
Greenland, 792 

Greenock, population, 17 
Greenore (Irish Free State), 88 
Greensboro (North Carolina), 565 
Greenville (Liberia), 1076 
Greenville (South Carolina), 584 
Greifswald (Germany), univ., 922 
Greiz (Thuringia), 961 
Grenada (West Indies), 344 

— dependency, 344 
Grenadines, the (West Indies), 344 
Grenoble (France), 843 ; univ., 846 
Grey Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 231 
Greytown (Nicaragua), 1141 
Grimsby, population, 14 
Griqualand (S. Africa), 242 
Grisons (Swiss canton), 1310, 1312 
Grodno (Gardinas) (Lithuania), 

1081 ; town, 1081 

Grodno (Poland), fort, 1196 ; military 
dist., 1196 

Groningen ( N etherlands) ,1113; town, 
1114 ; univ., 1116 
Grootfontein area (S. W. Afr.), 273 
Grosseto (Italy), 1015, 1026 ; town, 
1018, 1025 

Grozny (Russia), petroleum, 1241 ; 
town, 1233 

Guadalajara (Mex.), 1089; univ., 1090 

— (Spam), 1277, 1284 
Guadalcanar Island (Pacific), 423 
Guadeloupe Is. (Fr. Antilles) 867, 

909, 910 

— area and population, 867, 909 

— books of reference, 912 

— imports and exports, 910 

— representation, 866, 909 
Guahan, see Guam 

Guaira, La (Venez.), 1344; wireless 
stn., 1348 

Gualeguaychii (Argentina), 663 
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GUA 

Guam (Marianne Is.),D.S.A. depend- 
ency, 444, 625, 626, 1067 

— area and population, 444, 1067 

— naval station, 457, 625, 626 
Guanacaste (Co. Rica), 760 
Guanajuato (Mexico), 1089 ; town, 

1089 

Guanare (Venez.), 1344 
Guano Is. (Jamaica), 338 
Guantanamo (Cuba), naval stn., 457 ; 
town, 766 

Guaranda (Ecuador), 800 
Guarda (Portugal), 1202 
Guarico (Venez.), state, 1344 
Guarscia (Cyrenaica), 1038 
Guatemala, 975 sqq 

— constitutional changes, 976 

— International Railway system, 978 

— Provisional President, 976 
Guatemala (town), 976 
Guayaquil (Ecu.), 800, 801; port, 

803 ; university, 800 ; wireless 
station, 803 

Guayas (Ecuador), province, 800, 802 
Guebres, see Parsis 
Gueck^dou (French Guinea), 903 
Guelders (Netherlands), 1113, 1120 
Guernavaca (Mexico), .089 
Guernsey, 18, 71, 72 
Guerrero (Mexico), state, 1089 
Guiana, British, 324 sqq 

— Dutch, 1133 sqq^ see Surinam 

— French, 849, 867, 910, 911 

imports and exports, 910 

penal settlement, 849, 911 

representation, 867, 910 

Guidimaka (Mauritania), 906 
Guimaraes (Portugal), 1206 
Guinea, French, 867, 899, 900, 901, 

903 

— Portuguese, 1208, 1209 

— Sfjanish, 1290, 1291 
Guipuxcoa (Spain), prov., 1277 ; zinc, 

1283 

Guis valley (Morocco), 1102 
Gujarat (India), 154, 1 
Gulu (Uganda), 200 
Giimiisane (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Gurage (Abyssinia), 631 
Gurang race (Nepal), 1108 
Gurkha lace (Nepal), 1108 
Gustaf V. (Sweden), 1292, 1293 
Gustavsberg (Swed.), porcelain, 1302 


HAL 

Gustrow (Mecklenburg-Schw.), 950 
Gwadur (Oman), 648 
Gwalior (India), state, 119, 122, 
167, 168 ; irrigation, 168 ; 

town, 168 

Gwelo (Rhodesia), 220 
Gyantze (Tibet), 745, 746, 1108 ; tele- 
graph, 746 

Gympie (Queensland), 380 
Gydr (Hungary), 990 

Haad Yai (Fed. Malay States), 183 
Haakon VII. (Norway), 3, 782, 1143 
Haapai Island (Tonga), 421 
Haapsalu (Estonia), 822 
Haarlem (Netherlands), 1114 
Haarlemmermeer (Netherlands), 11 14 
Habana, see Havana 
Habibullah Ghazi (Afghanistan), 637 
Habus lands (Tunis), 886 
Hadibu (Sokotra), 95 
Hadramaut (Arabia), 645, 648 
Hafnarfjordur (Iceland), 999 
Hagen (Prussia), 919 
Hagerstown (Maryland), 630 
Hagios Nicolaos (Greece), 966 
Hague, The (Netherlands), 1114 
Haifa (Palestine). 187 ; air service, 
193 ; port, 192 ; town, 187, 

1 188,189,192,193 

! Haifong (Fr. Indo-China), 869, 870, 
874 

Hailar (Mongolia), 747 
Haile Silassie I , Emperor (Abys- 
sinia), 631, 632 
Hainan Island (China), 730 
Hainaut (Belgium), 674 
Haiti, 794, 980 sqq 

— bank, 983 

— emigration prohibited, 981 

— new paper money, 988 

Haji Hamidullah Khan, ruler 
(Bhopal), 167 

Hakdri (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Hakodate (Japan), 1048 
Haleb, set Aleppo 
Haifa (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Halifax, population, 14 

— (N.S.), 283, 288, 299, 312 ; 

dockyard, 288 ; port, 296 
Halland (Sweden), province, 1295 
Halle-on-Saale (Prussia), 919, 964 ; 
university, 922 
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HAL 

Halmstad (Sweden), 1297 
Halsingborg (Sweden), 1297 
Hama (Syria), 875 ; town, 876 
Hamadau (Persia), 1172, 1174, 1175 
Hamamatsu (Japan), 1048 
Hamasien (Eritrea), 1033 
Hamborn (Prussia), 919 
Hamburg, 917, 945, 946, 947 

— area and population, 917, 946 

— commerce, 934, 947 

— Czechoslovak rights, 777 

— shipping, 934, 947 

— town, 919, 933, 934, 946 

— university, 922, 947 
Hame (Finland), 828 
Hamiltan (Bermuda), 278 

— (New Zealand), 407 

— (Ohio), 570 

— (Ontario), 283, 314 

Hamilton (Scotland), population, 17 

— (Victoria), 378 
Hamm (Prussia), 920 
Hammond (Indiana), 515 
Hampton Koads (Virginia), navy 

yard, 457 

Hamtrauck (Mich.), 537 
Hangchow (China), 728 ; port, 730 ; 
university, 732 

Hankow (China), iron near, 736 

— port, 730 

Hannibal (Missouri), 544 
Hannover, province, 953 ; town, 919, 
954 ; schools, 922 
Hanoi (Tonking), 869, 873 
Hanse Towns (Ger.), 945, 946, 950 
Hanyang (China), port, 730 
Haraoti (India), 172 
Harar or Harrar (Abyssinia), 631, 
632 ; schools, 633 
Haraz (Yemen), 647 
Harbin (China), port, 730, 744 
Harbour Grace (Newfoundland), 330 
Harbour Island (Bahamas), 333 
Harburg (Prussia), 920 ; port, 934 
Hargeisa (B. Somaliland), 216 
Hari Singh, ruler (Kashmir), 169 
Harju (Estonia), 822 
Harnosand (Sweden), 1297 
Harper (Liberia), 1076 
Harrar (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Harrisburg (Pa.), 447, 578 
Hartford (Oonneotiout), 447, 498 
Harvard University (Mass.), 533 


HEL 

Harz dist. (Germany), mines, 930 
Hasa (Arabia), 646 
Hasko^o (Bulgaria), 710 
Hastings, population, 14 

— (New Zealand), 407 
Hattiesburg (Mississippi), 541 
Haugesund (Norway), 1146 
Hauran (Syria), 875 

Hauta (Nejd), 646 
Haut-Rhin (France), 841, 842 
Havana (Cuba), 765 ; town, 766 ; 
university, 766 

Haverhill (Massachusetts), 533 
Havre, Le (France), 843 ; trade, 
859 

Hawaii, 441, 614 aqq 

— air service, 616 

— area and population, 444, 614 

— defence, 454, 465, 457, 615 

— government, 440, 441, 614 

— naval station, 467, 615 

— ports, 473 

— shipping, 473, 616 
Hawke’s Bay district (N.Z.), 406 
Hay (Australia), 359 
Hazleton (Pennsylvania), 678 
Hebron (Palestine), 187, 189 
Hedjaz, see Hejaz 

Hedmark (Norway), 1146 
Heerlen (Netherlands), 1114 
Heidelberg (Baden), 920, 941 ; 

university, 922, 941 
Heidenhoim (Wurttemborg), 963 
Heijo-fu (Korea), 1062 
Heilbronn (Wiirttemberg), 963 
Heilung Hsien (Manchuria), 729, 744 
Heilungkiang (Manchuria), 729, 744 
Hejaz and Nejd (Arabia), 645, 
646, 647 

— air force, 647 

— area and population, 646 

— constitution, 646 

— frontiers, 646 

— King, 646, 646 

— pilgrims, 647 

— railway, 193, 194, 647 

— State departments, 646 
Holder (Netherlands), 1114 ; forts, 

1118 

Helena (Montana), $46 
Heligoland, 202 
Hellenic Republic, set Greece 
Helraond (Netherlands), 1114 
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HBL 

Helsingfors or Helsinki (Finfend), 
828; univ., 829 
Henderson (Ky.)i 522 
Hengelo (Netherlands), 1114 
Henry Reid Bay (Pacific), 427 
Heraclea (Turkey), coal, 1330 
Herakleion (Greece), 966 
Herdt (Afghanistan), 637 ; town, 637 
Hdrault (France), dept., 800 
Heredia (Costa Rica), 760; town, 760 
Herero race (S. W. Africa), 273 
Herisau (Switzerland), 1313 
Herm, Island, 18* 

Hermit Islands (Pacific), 427 
Hermosillo (Mexico), 1089 
Hermoupolis (Greece), 966 
Herne (Prussia), 920 
Hertogenbosch, ’8(Neth.), 1114 
Hervey Islands (New Zealand), 416 
Herzegovina, m Bosnia & the Her- 
zegov., 1362 
Hesse, 917, 948, 949 

— area and population, 917, 948 
Hesse, Rhenish, 948 

— Upper, 948 

Hesse-Nassau (Prussia), area, &c.,953 
Hibbing (Minn.), 539 
Hidalgo (Mexico), state, 1089 
Highland Park (Mich. ), 537 
High Point (North Carolina), 565 
Hiiumaa (Estonia), 821 
Hildburghauaen (Thuringia), 961 
Hildesheim (Prussia), 920 
Hillah (Iraq), 1005 
Hilo (Hawaii), 614 
Hilversiim (Netherlands), 1114 
Himeji (Japan), 1049 
Hindenburg (Prussia), 920 
Hirohito, Emperor (Japan), 1044 
Hiroshima (Japan), 1048 
Hiswa (Aden), 95 

Hivaoa Island (French Oceania), 914 
Hjalmaren, Lake (Sweden), 1296 
Hlatikulu (Swaziland), 226 
Hluti (Swaziland), 225 
Ho (Gold Coast), 259 
Hobart (Tasmania), 397 ; port, 367,399 
Hoboken (Belgium), 675 

— (N. Jersey), 447, 656 
Hddmezovdsdrfiely (Hungary), 990 
Hof (Bavaria), 943 
Hobenstein (Danzig), 780 
Hohenzollern (Pruss.), area, &c., 953 


BUA 

Hoja-ili (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Hokkaido (Japan), 1046, 1046, 1047 ; 
univ., 1050 

Holland, see Netherlands 
Holland (Lines.), parts of, 13 
Holland (Netherlands), provs., 1113, 
1118, 1120 

Holland Fortress, 1118 
Hollaiidsch Diep forts, 1118 
Holloway College, Egham, 23 
Holyoke (Massachusetts), 447, 533 
Homs (Italian North Africa), 1036 

— (Syria), 875; town, 876 
Honan (China), 728, 729 

— arable area, 735 
Honduras, 984 sqq 

— wireless stati^m, 987 
Honduras, British, 327 sqq 
Hong Kong, 109 sqq, 730, 786 

— commerce, 111, 112, 736, 873 

— exports and imports, 112, 786, 873 

— lease of territory, 110, 729 

— university, 111, 732 
Honolulu (Hawaii), 614, 616, 616 
Honshiu Is. or Mainland (Japan), 

* 1046; population, 1046 

Hook of Hblland (Netherlands), 1123 
Hoover, Herbert Clark, President 
(U.S.A.). 435, 436 
Hope Island (Spitsbergen), 1156 
Hopeh (China), arable area, 736 
Hoquiam (Washington), 602 
Hordaland (Norway), 1145 
Hornell (New York), 561 
Hornsey, population, 14 
Horsens (Denmark), 785 
Horten (Norway), 1146 
Horthy, Admiral, Regent of Hun- 
gary, 989 

Hot Springs (Arkansas), 490 
Hottentots (Africa), 273 
Houston (Texas), 447, 591 

— Ship Canal (TexasX 593 
Hova race (Madagascar), 893 
Hove, population, 14 
Howrah (India), 150 
Hsin-min-fu (Manchuria), 744 
Huahin4 Island (Fr. Oceania), 914 
Huambo (Angola), 1210 
Huancavelica (Peru), dept., 1181; 

town, 1181 

Huancayo (Peru), 1180, 1181 
Huanillos (Chile), guann, 1185 
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HUA 

Huanuco (Peru), 1181 ; town, 1181 
HuarAz (Peru), 1180, 1181 
Huastica dist. (Mexico), oil, 1091 
Hubli (India), 123 
Huddersfield, population, 14 
Hudson Island (Pacific), 422 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 280 
Hu4 (Annam), 871 
Huelva (Spain), 1277 ; mines, 1283, 
1284 ; town, 1278 
Huesca (Spain), province, 1277 
Hufuf (Nejd), 646 
Huguenot Univ. Coll. (S.Af.), 231 
Huila (Angola), dist., 1210 

— (Colombia), province, 753 
Hull, population, 14 

Hull (Quebec), 318 
Hull Island (Pacific), 422 
Hunan (China), 728, 729; antimony, 
737 

— arable area, 735 
Hunchun (China), 730 
Hungary, 988 sqq 
Huntington (West Virginia), 604 
Huon Islands (French Pacific), 913 
Hupeh (China), 728, 729 

— arable area, 736 
Huron (South Dakota), 586 
Hutchinson (Kansas), 620 
Hyderabad, area, &c., 119, 122, 168 

— government, 168 

— religion, 122, 168 

— revenue, 168 

— town, 121, 168 
Hyderabad (Bombay), 121 

Iasi (Rumania), 1223 ; univ., 1223 
Ibadhi sect (Zanzibar), 203 
Ibagu4 (Colombia), 758 
Ibarra (Ecuador), 800 
Ibb (Yemen), 647 
Ibicul (Paraguay), mines, 1168 
Ibn Saud, King of Hejaz and Nejd, 
645, 646, 647 

Ibrahim, Sultan of Johore, 184 
Ica (Peru), dept., 1181 ; town, 1180 
l9el (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Iceland, 997 sqq 
Ichang (China), port, 730 
Idaho, 444, 609 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 510, 511 

— area and population, 444, 459, 

609, 610 


IND 

Idaho, mining, 463, 511 

— production and industry, 460, 463, 

510, 511 

— public lands, 459, 609 

— representation, 439, 509 

— silver, 463, 611 

— wheat, 460, 610 
Idar (India), state, 166 
Idogo (Nigeria), 254 

Ifni (Spanish Africa), 1290 

— area and population, 1290 
Ifo (Nigeria), 254 

Iki Islands (Japan), 1047 
lies de Los (W. Africa), 260, 900 
lies sous le Vent (Fr. Oceania), 
914 

Ilha das Cobras (Brazil), arsenal, 
701 

Hi (Sin-Kiang), 746 
Ille-et-Vilaine (France), dept., 840 
Illinois, 443, 511 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 513 

— • area and pop., 443, 511, 512 

— naval station, 457 

— production and industry, 460, 

613, 514 

— representation, 439, 511 

— wheat, 460, 613 
Iloilo (Philippines), 621 
Imad (Aden), 95 
Imam-i-Jama (Persia), 1172 
Imam Yabya (Yemen), 647, 648 
Imbabura (Ecuador), prov., 800 
Imbros Is. (Aegean), 1325, 1326 
Impena (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1018 
Imphal (India), 123 
Inaccessible Island (Atlantic), 213 
Indeni4 (Ivory Coast), gold, 904 
Independence (Missouri), 544 
India (British), 113 

— administrations, 116 

— Agricultural Research, Imperial 

Council of, 131 

— Air Force in, 46, 129, 130 

— air service to, 47, 141, 1008 

— army, commands, 129 

European, 40, 41, 46, 129, 

130 

finance, 39, 40, 128, 131 

native, 129, 130 

— Butler Committee, 117 

— capital (New Delhi), completed, 

114 
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IND 

lNDiA(British),Conference(1930),114 

— cotton, 132, 134, 137 

— Councils, 114, 115 
of Governors, 116 

of Governor-General, 114, 115, 

116 

of Princes, 117 

of State, 115 

legislative and provincial, 115, 

116, 117 

defence, 39, 40, 41, 46, 129, 130 

— executive authority, 114, 115, 

116 

Council, 115, 116 

— Governor-Genera4, 114, 115, 116 

— Governors of provinces, 115, 116, 

117 

— High Commissioner, 114, 116 

— irrigation, 126, 127, 132, 133 

— King-Emperor, 3, 113 

— land cultivated and uncultivated, 

131, 132, 133 

revenue, 125, 126, 127, 128, 

130, 131 

tenure, 130, 131 

— languages, 1 20 

— native army, 39, 40, 129, 130 
states and agencies, 117, 119, 

122, 165 sqq 

— occupations of the people, 120, 

130, 134, 135, 136 

— population, 118 

presidencies and provinces, 11 6, 

117, 145 sqq 
towns, 121, 123 

— provinces, 116, 117, sqq 

— provincial governments, 115, 116, 

117, 145 sqq 
finance, 126 

— railways, 126, 127, 140, 141 

— rice, 132, 134 

— Secretary of State, 7, 8, 114 

— Simon Commission, 114 

— sugar, 132, 134 

— tea, 132, 184 

— textile industries, 134 

— Tripartite Conference, 114 

— wireless stations, 141 
India (French),* 867, 868, 869 

— books of reference, 875 

India (Portuguese), 1203, 1208, 1213 
Indian Reservations, 445; see separate 
States of U.S.A. 


INV 

Indian Schools, U.S.A., 449 

— Staff College, Quetta, 148 

— Territory (U.S.A.), 572, 573 
Indiana, 443, 514 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 461, 516 

— area and population, 441, 515 

— communications, 516 

— crops, 460, 461, 516 

— production and industry, 460, 

461, 516 

— representation, 439, 514 

— tobacco, 461, 516 

— wheat, 460, 616 
Indianapolis (Ind.), 447, 514, 515 
Indians (Canadian), 314 

— (U.S.A.), 445, and sec States 
Indo-Cuina (Fr.), 867, sqq, 1266 

— agriculture, 869, 870, 872, 873, 874 

— books of reference, 874, 875 

— budgets, 869, 871, 872, 873 

— commerce, 870, 871, 872, 873, 874 

— currency stabilised, 870 

— finance, 868, 869, 870, 871, 872, 

873, 874 

— fisheries, 869, 871, 873 

— imports and exports, 870, 871, 

872, 873, 874 

— mining, 869, 872, 874 

— production, 869, 870, 871, 872, 874 

— rice, 871, 872, 874 

— roads, 870, 873 

— shipping, 871, 872, 873, 874 
Indore (India), state, 167 ; town, 123 
Indre (France), dept., 840 
Indre-et-Loire (France), dept., 840 
Ingolstadt (Bavaria), 943 
Ingushetia (G.S.S.R.), Auton. Re- 
pub., 1231 

Inhambane(Port. E. A.), 1211 
Inner Mongolia, 747 
Innsbruck (Austria), 664 ; univ., 665 
Insurance, National, see Invalidity 
Pensions 

— Social, France, 850 ; Germany, 

925, 926 

Netherlands, 1116, 1117 

Poland, 1194 

Spain, 1280 

Switzerland, 1316 

Invalidity, Accident, Unemployment, 
etc. , Pensions and Insurance 

— Australia, 349 

New South Wales, 365 
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INV ITA 


Invalid i by, Accident, U nemploy men t, 
etc., Pensions and Insurance 

— Australia, Queensland, 381 

• South Australia, 887 

Tasmania, 397 

Victoria, 374 

Western Australia, 393 

— Austria, 665, 666 

— Denmark, 786 

— France, 849, 850 

— Germany, 925, 926 

— Great Britain, 28, 29 

— Iceland, 1000 

— Irish Free State, 79, 84 

— Netherlands, 1117 

— New Zealand, 408, 409 

— Poland, 1194, 1195 

— Spain, 1280 

— Switzerland, 1315 
Invercargill (New Zealand), 407 
Inverell (N.S.W.), 363 

Iowa, 443, 517 sqq 

— area and population, 443, 517, 518 

— representation, 439, 617 
Ipswich, population, 14 

— (Queensland), 380 
Iquique (Chile), 719 
Iquitos (Peru), 1181, 1184 
Iran, see Persia 

Iraq (Mesopotamia), 644, IQOi sqq 

— Air Force, Royal, in, 46 

— air mail service, 193, 818, 1008 

— British troops in, 41, 46, 1006 

— defence, 41, 4^6^ 1006, 1007 

— government, 1004, 1005 

— High Commissioner, 1004, 1009 

— irrigation system, 1007 

— mandate, 76, 1004 

— occupation, 46, 1007 

— oil resources, development of, 1007 

— passenger motor service, 1008 

— Police Force, 1006, 1007 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 649, 

1008, 1009 

Ireland, Northern, 3, 66 sqq^ 76 

births, marriages, deaths, 68 

boundary, 76 

electorate, 5, 6, 66 

House of Commons Act, 66 

insur., unemploy t. 28, 29, 70 

Parliament, 6, 66, 76 

Representation of the People 

Act, 66 


I Irish Free State (Saorstat Eire- 
ann), 66, 76 sqq 

1 — agricultural production, 86, 86 

— coastal defence, 76, 85 

— combined purchasing scheme, 80 

— Constitution Act (1928), 77 

— county boroughs, 79, 80 

— defence, 76, 84, 65 

— education, 82, 83 

— Executive Council, 78, 83 

— franchise, 80 

— industries, 85, 86 

— language, 77, 82 

— local govt, 78, 79, 80 
~ Oireachtas, 77, 84 

— old age pensions, 79, 84 
I — ports, 76, 88 

j — representation, 77, 80 
' — Treaty provisions, 76 

— universities, 77, 82, 83 

! Irkutsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233, 1263; 

univ., 1235 
Irvington (N.J.), 555 
Isa bin Ali, Sheikh (Bahrain), 96 
Isabel Island (Pacific), 423 
Isafjordur (Iceland), 999 
; Isere (France), dept., 840 
I Isfahan (Persia), 1172, 1177 
I Isiolo (Kenya), 197 
Iskandar Shah Sultan (Perak), 179 
Isle of Ely, 12 
Isle of Man, 18, 71 

— agriculture, 47, 71 

— area and population, 11, 18, 47 

— books of reference, 74 

— finance, 32, 71 

— fisheries, 50, 71 

Isle of Pines (French Pacific), 913 
Ismail, H. H. Sultan (Kelantan), 
185 

Ismail (Rumania), 1223 
Ismir, see Smyrna 
Isparta (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Isphahan (Persia), 1172, 1177 
Istanbul (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 

— air service, 1332 

— town, 1823. See Constantinople 
Isthmian Canal Zone, see Panama 
Itabira^ Brazil), iron; 702 

Italian Africa, 202, 215, 264, 1023, 
1033 sqq 

Italian Somaliland, 1064, 1035 

— boundaries, 215, 264, 1034, 1035 
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ITA 

Italian Somaliland, defence, 1023, 
1035 

Italy, 1010 5^^ 

— alliance with Albania, 641 

— area and population, 10 13 sqq, 102^ 

— army, 1022 sqq 

African, 1033, 1035, 1037, 1038 

— Chief of Govt, 1012 

— colonies, &c., 202, 216, 264, 1033sg'g' 

— communes, 1013, 1017, 1018 

— elections (1929), 1012 

— electoral system, new, 1012 

— foreigners in, 1017 

— Grand Fascist Council, 1012 

— Nat. Council of Corporations, 1012 

— sugar, 1026, 1027 

— Syndical Associations, 1012 

— Tangier Protocol, 1098 

— territory acquired, 1011 

— treaty with Abyssinia, 631 

— Vatican and, treaties between 

(1929), 1018, 1216 
Itchege, the (Abyssinia), 631 
Ithaca (New York), 661 
Ituri-Kibali (Belgian Congo), 683, 685 
Ivanovo-Vo2nesensk(U.S.S.R.),1233; 

Communist Univ., 1235 
Ivoiy Coast (French), 867, 899, 901, 
903, 904 

— area and population, 867, 899, 

903, 904 

— communications, 901, 904 

— imports and exports, 901, 904 
Ixelles (Brussels), 674 

Izabal, Lake, dist. (Guatemala), 977 
Izhevsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Izmir (Smyrna) (Turkey), vilayet, 
1325, 1330 ; naval base, 1829 ; 
port, 1332 ; town, 1325 

Jabal Shammar (Arabia), 646 
Jablonec n/N (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Jaca (Bpain), fort, 1281 
Jackson (Michigan), 637 

— (Mississippi), 641 

— (Tennessee), 689 
Jacksonville (Florida), 447, 505 

— (Illinois), 612 
Jacmel (Haiti),. 981 

Ja4n (Spain), 1277, 1284 ; town, 1284 
Jaerva (Estonia), 822 
Jaffa (Palestine)^ 187, 189 ; port, 192; 
town, 187, 188, 189, 191,192 


JAP 

I Jaffna (Ceylon), 102 
Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Baha- 
dur, ruler (Cooch Behar), 166 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Kapurthala), 171 
Jagst (Wurttemberg), 962 
Jains (India), sect, 122 
Jaipur (India), state, 172 

— town, 121 
Jaisalmer (India), 172 
Jalapa (Mexico), 1089 
Jalisco (Mexico) state, 1089 
Jaluit Island (Pacific), 1068 
Jam of Las Bela (ruler), 165 
Jamaica, 333, 336 sqq 

— books of reference, 345, 346 

— dependencies, 333, 338 
Jambol (Bulgaria), 710 
Jamestown (St. Helena), 212 

— (New York), 661 

Jammu and Kashmir, 168, 169 
Jamnagar (India), 123 
Jamrud (India), 161 
Jamshedpur (India), 162 
Jamtland (Sweden), 1296 
Jan Mayen Is. (Norway), 1156, 1167 
Jannina (Greece), see Yaimina 
Japan, 1044 

— agreements with China, 729, 744, 

1047, 1065, 1067 

— air communications, 1059 

— dependencies, 426, 730, 1047 

1048, 1061 eqq 

— foreign possessions, 426, 730, 

1047, 1048, 1061 sqq 

— gold standard resumed, 1060 

— leased territory, 1047, 1067 

— mandate, 425, 1067 

— prefectures, 1046, 1051, 1062 

— AVashington Conference, Chinese 

questions, 729 

navy as affected by, 1053 

Japanese abroad 

— in America, 1048 

— in Asia, 1048 

— in Australia, 379, 1048 

— in China, 730, 1067 

— in Europe, 1048 

— in Hawaii, 614 

— in Korea, 1062 

— in Siam, 1267 

— in U.S.A., 442, 446, 492, 611, 

614, 616, 621 
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JAR 

Jaraboob (Italian Africa), 808, 1036, 
1038 

Jarvis Island (Pacific), 424 
Jassy (Rumania), town, 1223 

— university, 1223 

Jauf (Nejd), oasis, 645 ; town, 646 
Java (D.E.I.), 1126, 1127 

— agriculture, 1130 

— bank, 1133 

— books of reference, 1136, 1137, 1138 

— coal, 1131 

— imports and exports, 1132 

— land tenure, 1131 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1132 

— railways, 1132 

— tea, 1132 

Jebel (Ital. Africa), 1037 
Jebel Druze (Syria), Government, 876 
Jebel Shammar, ue. Jabal Shammar 
Jedda (Arabia), 646, 647 ; port, 646 
Jefferson City (Missouri), 543, 544 
Jefren (Tripolitania), 1036 
Jehol (Mongolia), 747 
Jelebu state (Malaya), 180 
Jelgava (Latvia), 1072 
Jena (Germany), 920, 961 ; university, 
922 

Jenin (Palestine), 189 
Jerash (Trans-Jordan), 194 
Jerez (Spain), 1278 
Jersey, 18, 71, 72 

— area and population, 1 8 
Jersey City (New Jersey), 447, 555 
Jerusalem (Palestine), 187, 189, 190 ; 

city, 187, 189, 193; uni- 
versity, 189 

— Grand Mufti, 188 

— Patriarchs, 188 

Jervis Bay, Naval Col. (Australia), 348 

Jesselton (Borneo), 97, 98 

Jet (Eritrea), 1034 

Jethou, Island, 18 

Jette (Brussels), 674 

Jewish colonies (Argentina), 656 

(Palestine), 187, 188, 191 

— National Home, 186, 187 
Jews in China, 731 

— in Russia, 1234 

— in Turkey, 1326, 1327 

— in Yugoslavia, 1352 
Jeziret-ibn-Omar (Turkey), 876 
Jhalawar (India), 172 
Jhansi (India), 123 


KAF 

Jhelum Valley (Kashmir), 169 
Jiengrak and Bank Hia Drainage 
Project (Siam), 1269 
Jihlava (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Jimma (Abyssinia), 631 
Jfnd (India), state, 171 
Jinja (Uganda), 201 
Jinotega (Nicaragua), 1139 
Jinotepe (Nicaragua), 1139 
Jipijapa (Ecuador), hats, 802 
Jodhpur (India), 172 ; town, 123 
Johannesburg (Transvaal), 229, 247 ; 
univ., 231 

Johns Hopkins Univ. (Md.), 530 
Johnson (5ity (Tenn.), 589 
Johnstown (Pennsylvania), 447, 578 
Johol State (Malay), 180 
Johore State (Malay), 176, 183, 184 

— ruler, 184 
Joliet (Illinois), 512 
Jonkoping(Sweden), 1295 ; town, 1297 
Joplin (Missouri), 544 

Joshin (Korea), 1063 
Jost- Van-Dykes Is. (W.L), 340 
Juan Fernandez Is., wireless stn., 724 
Jubaland (E. Afiica), area, 197 
Juba region (It. Somaliland), 196, 268 
Jubbulpore (India), 123, 157 
Judea (Palestine), dist., 188, 190 
Jugo-Slavia, Yugoslavia, 1349 
Jujuy (Argentina), province, 652 ; 

sugar, 656 ; town, 653 
Julfa (Persia), 1177 
Jullundur (India), 123 
Juneau (Alaska), 611 
Junin (Argentina), 653 

— (Peru), dept., 1181 
Junk (Liberia), 1076 
Jura (France), dept., 840 
Jutland (Denmark), 785 

Kabaka of Uganda, 200 
Kabinda (Belgian Congo), 684 
Kablaki (Liberia), 1076 
Kdbul (Afghanistan), 637, 638, 639 ; 

colleges, 637 ; wireless stn., 639 
Kachhi, district (Baluch.), 149 
Kadoovie Agric. School (Palestine), 
189 

Kaduna (Nigeria), 262, 254 
Kaewieng (New Guinea), 427 
Kaffa (A%s8inia), 631 
Kafr el Zay&t (Egypt), 807 
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KAG 

Kagoshima (Japan), 1048 
Kahoolawe Island (Hawaii), 614 
K’ai'feng (China), 728; Jews at, 731 
Kairiru Is. (New Guinea). 426 
Kaiserslautern (Bavaria), 920, 943 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal (Germany), 934 
Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, 425 
Kaisouan (Tunis), 886 
K aizak, Autonomous Rep. ( U. S. S. R. ), 
1249 ; see Kazak 

Kakar Khurasdn (Baluchistan), 148 
Kalaat el Mudawara (Trans- Jordan), 
194 

Kalahari Desert (S. W. Af.), 272 
Kalamata (Greece), 966 
Kalamazoo (Michigan), 537 
Kalat (Baluchistan), 148, 165 

— Khans, 148, 149, 165 
Kalgoorlie (W. Anst.), 891, 394 
Kaliinpong (Bhutan), 689 
Kalioubieh (Egypt), 808 
Kalisz (Poland), 1192 

Kalmar (Sweden), 1295 ; town, 1297 
Kalmuck race, 746, 747 
Kalmyks, Region of the (U.S.S.R.), 
1231 

Kalthof (Danzig), 780 
Kaluga (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Kalymnos (iEgean), 1040, 1041 
Kambove ( B. Congo), copper, 685 
Kamchatka (Siberia), 1252, 1253 
Kamerun, see Cameroon 
Kampala (Uganda), 200, 201, 268 
Kampot (CJambodia), 872 
Kanazawa (Japan), 1048 
Kandahar (Afghan.), 637, 639 
Kandy (Ceylon), 102 
Kaneni (French Equat. Africa), 891 
Kaniet Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Kankakee (111.), 512 
Kankan (French Guinea), 903 
Kano (Nigeria), 251, 252, 254 
Knnowit (Cevlon), wireless station, 
100 

Kansas, 443, bXQsqq 

— agriculture, 460, 521 

— area and population, 443, 520 

— mining, 521 

— production and industry, 460, 521 

— representation, 439, 519 

— wheat, 460, 621 
Kansas City (Ka.), 447, 520 
Federal Reserve Bank, 479 


KA8 

Kansas City (Missouri), 447, 544 
Kansu (China), province, 728, 729 

— arable area, 735 
Kaokoveld (S. W. Africa), 272 
Kaolack (Senegal), 903 
Kapenguiia (Kenya), 197 
Kapit (Sarawak), 100 
Kapurthala (India), state, 171 
Karachi (India), 121, 153 ; air mail 

terminus, 47 ; trade, 140 
Karafuto (Japan), 1046, 1047, 1066 ; 

population, 1047, 1066 
Kara-Kalpakia (U.S.SR.), Auton. 
Region, 1249 

Kara-Kirghizia (U.S.S.R.), Auton. 

Region, 1249 
Karamoja (Uganda), 200 
Karassi (Turkey), forests, 1330 ; 
mining, 1330 

Karatchayev (U.S.S.R.), Auton. 

Repub., 1231 
Karauli (India), state, I7l 
Karbala (Iraq), 1005 
Karchi (/Egean), 1040 
Karelia (Russia), Autonomous Re- 
public, 1231, 1233 
Karenni States (Burma), 167 
Karens (Burma), 1269 
Karikal (French India), 868, 869 ; 
port, 869 

Karkar Island (New Guinea), 426 
Karljohansvaern (Norway), fort, 1149 
Karlovce (Yugoslavia), 1352 
Karlskrona (Sweden), 1297 
Karlsruhe (Baden), 940 ; town, 919, 
941 

Karlstad (Sweden), 1297 
Karonga (Nyasaland), 210 
Karpathos (iEgean), 1040, 1326 
Kars (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Kasai (Belgian Congo), 683 
Kasanga (Tanganyika), 270 
Kash&n (Persia), 1172 
Kashgar (Chinese Turkestan), 746 
Kashgaria (Chinese Turkestan), 746 
Kashmir, area, &c., 119, 168, 169 

— government, 169 

— religion, 122, 169 

Kassala (A.-E. Sudan), 264, 266 
Kassel (Prussia), 919, 954 
Kastamonu (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 ; 
forest, 1330 

Kastav (Yugoslavia), 1851 
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KAT 

Kataghan-Badakhshan (Afghan.), 637 

Katanga (Belgian Congo), t)84, 686 
Kathiawar (Jniia), 166, 173 
Katmandu (Nepal), 1109 
Katoomba (New South Wales), 863 
Katowice (Poland), 1192, 1197 
Kauai Island (Hawaii), 614 
Kaulun, aee Kowloon 
Kaunasi, see Kovno 
Kaura Namoda (Nigeria), 254 
Ka valla (Gieece), 966 
Kavieng (New Guinea), 427 
Kawasaki (Japan), 1049 ; naval yard, 
1053 

Kaya (Upper Volta), 906 
Kay an race (Sarawak), 99 
Kayes (Fr. W. Africa), 902, 905, 906 
Kayseri (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 ; 
town, 1326 

Kazak (U.S.S.R.), Auton. Rep., 1231, 
1233, 1249 

Kazakstan (U.S.S.R.), 1249 
Kazan (Russia), 1238 ; univ., 1235 
Kazvin (Persia), 1172 
Kearney (N.J.), 655 
Kecskemet (Hungary), 990 
Kedah (Malaya), 176, 184, 1266 

— ruler, 184 

Keeling Islands (Malay), 178, 179 

Keene (N.H.), 553 

Keewatin dist. (N.-W. Territory), 322 

Keighley, population, 14 

Keijo-fu (Korea), 1062 

Kelantan (Malay), 176, 185, 1266 

— ruler, 185 

Kemal Pasha, Mustafa (President, 
Turkey), 1323 

Kena (Egypt), 808 ; town, 809 
Kenitra (Morocco), port, 1105 
Kenmore (N.Y.), 561 
Kenosha (Wisconsin), 607 
Kentucky, 444, 522 sqq 

— agriculture, 461, 528, 624 

— area and pop., 444, 522 

— production and industry, 461, 

528, 524 

— representation, 489, 522 

— tobacco, 461, 523 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate 
(Brit. E. Africa), 196 sqq, 202 

— books of reference, 206 

— Governor, 196, 200 

— motor transport, 268 


KIE 

Kenyah race (Sarawak), 99 
Keokuk (Iowa), 618 
Kerak, Emirate, see Transjordan 
Kerassunde (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Kerguelen Island (French), 897 
Kerki (Turkmenistan), 1250 
Kerkrade (Netherlands), 1114 
Kerkyra, see Corfu 
Kermadec Islands (N.Z.), 417 
Kerman (Persia), 1172, 1174 ; wire- 
less station, 1177 

Kerman shah (Persia), port, 1 1 72, 1 1 74, 
1177 

Kerrong (Tibet), 1108 
Keshan (Turkey), lignite, 1331 
Kesteven (Lincolnshire), 13 
Keta (Gold Coast), 257 
Ketchikan (Alaska), 611 
Kewanee (III.), 512 
Key West (Florida), 605, 506 

— naval station, 457 

Khaibar Pass (Afghanistan), 637, 638, 
639 

Khairpur, state (India), 166 
Khamus (Burma), 1269 
Kharkov (Ukraine) town, 1233, 1258 
Khartum, 264, 265 ; college, 264 
Khelat, see Kaldt 

Khengarji Savai Bahadur, ruler 
(Cutch), 173 

Kherson (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Khetran, see Bdrkh4n tahsil 
Khirghiz race, 746, 1249 
Khismayu (ItaL Somaliland), 1036 
Khiva (Russ. C. Asia), 1249, 1250, 1251 
Khone (Laos), 874 
Khorab (S.-W. Afr.), 273 
Khorassan (Persia), 1174 
Khorezm (Uzbekistan), 1250 
Khotan (Sin-Kiang), 746 
Khurd Kabul pass (Afghan ), 638 
Khyber(Ind.),170 ; pass, 637,638,639 
Kiakhta (Mongolia), 747 
Kiangnan dockyard (China), 736 
Kiangsi (China), 728, 729 

— arable area, 736 

Kiangsu (China), province, 728, 729 

— arable area, 736 
Kibi (Gold Coast), 269 

Kidal (Fr. Sudan), wireless stn., 906 
Kiel (Prussia), 919, 964; forts de- 
stroyed, 936 ; univ., 923 

— Canal, shipping, 984 
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KIE 

Kielce (Poland), prov., 1192 ; tn.,1192 
Kieta (New Guinea), 428 
Kiev (U.S.S.R.), 1233, 1258 
Kifri (Iraq), oil, 1007 
Kigezi (Uganda), 200 
Kikuyu Province (Kenya), 196 
Kilin, port (Kenya), 199 
Kilinailau Is. (Solomon Is.), 428 
Kilindini Harbour (Kenya), 199 
Kilmarnock, population, 17 
Kimberley (S. Africa), 229, 242 
Kinchow (Manchuria), 1067 
Kindia (French Guinea), 903 
King George's I. (French Oceania), 
914 

King Karl’s Land (Spitsbergen), 1156 
Kingston (Canada), Royal Military 
College, 288, 315 ; university^ 
315 

Kingston (Jamaica), 336 
— (New York), 561 
Kingston-on-Soar, college, 22 
Kingston-upon-Hull, 14 
Kingstown (St. Vincent), 344 
King William’s Town (Cape Colony), 
242 

Kinshasa (Belgian Congo), 683, 684, 
see Leopoldville 

Kionga Triangle (Port. E. Af.), 1211 
Kioto (Japan), see Kyoto 
Kipini (Kenya), 196 
Kirghiz Republic (U.S.S.R.)i 1231, 
1233, 1249 

Kirin (Manchuria), prov., 729, 744 ; 

town, 729, 744 
Kirkcaldy, population, 17 
Kirklareli (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Kirkuk (Iraq), 1006 ; oil, 1007 
Kirfehir (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Kish (Iraq), 1008 
Kishangarn (India), 172 
Kismayu (Ital. Somaliland), 1036 
Kispest (Hungary), 990 
Kissidougou (French Guinea), 903 
Kisumu (Kenya), 196 
Kiswahili, see Swahili 
Kiukiang (China), port, 730 
Kiungchow (China), port, 730 
Kiushiu Island < Japan), 1047 
Kivu (Belgian Congo), 683, 686 
Kjobenhavn, see Copenhagen 
Klagenfurt (Austria), 664 
Klaipeda (Lithuania), 1081 


KOS 

Klamath Falls (Oregon), 676 
Kleion (Greece), 966 
Klipkaffirs (S.-W. Afr.), 273 
Knossos (Crete), 968 
Knoxville (Tennessee), 447, 589 
Kobdo (Mongolia), 747 
Kobe (Japan), 1048 
Koblenz (Germany), 920 
Kochi (Japan), 1049 
Koekelberg (Brussels), 674 
Koforidua (Gold Coast), 257 
Kofu (Japan), 1049 
Koh-Khan (Siam), wireless station, 
1271 

Koil (India), 123 

Kokand (Uzbekistan), 1233, 1251 
Koko (Nigeria), 254 
Kokomo (Indiana), 515 
Kokura (Japan), 1049 
Kolhapur (India), 166 ; town, 123 
Koln, see (Cologne 
Kolomyja (Poland), 1192 
Kolozsvar (Rumania) univ., 1223 
Komi (U.S.S.R.), auton. region, 
1231 

Komotau (Czechosl.), 772 
Komotene (Greece), 966 
Kompong-Cham (Cambodia), 872 
Konakry, see Conakry 
Kongmoon (China), port, 730 
Kongolo (B. Congo), 687 
Konia (Turkey), see Konya 
Konigsberg (Pruss.), 919, 954 ; port, 
984 

— university, 923 

Konstanz (Baden), 940 ; town, 941 
Konya (Turkey), vilayet, 1326, 1330, 
1331 

— town, 1325 ; mines, 1330,1331 
Kootenays (British Columbia), 306 
Kopparberg (Sweden), prov., 1296 
Korat (Siam), 1271 

Kordofan (A.-E. Sudan) cotton, 266; 
gum forests, 266 

Korea (Chosen), 1046, 1047, 1061 

— area and population, 1047, 1062 

— government, 1046, 1061, 1062 

— ports, 746, 1063 

— railways, 746, 1064 
Korhogo (Ivory Coast), 904 
Korytza (Albania), 641 

KoSice (Czechoslovakia), 772, 773 
Kosova (Albania), 641 
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K03 

Ko3soir, El (Egypt), port, 817 
Kosta (Sweden), glass, 1302 
Kosti (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 264 
Kostroma (Russia), 1233 ; univ., 1236 
Kota Bharu (Kelantan), 185 
Kota-Kota (Nyasaland), 210 
Kotei (Emperor) of Japan, 1044 
Kothen (Germany), 939 
Kotka (Finland), 828 
Kotonu (Dahomey), 905, 906 

— wireless station, 906 
Koudougo (Upper Volta), 906 
Koulikoro (F. W. Afrma), 906 
Koumbia (French Guinea), 903 
Kourou Sinnanary (Guiana), 911 
Kouroussa (French Guinea), 903 
Kovno (or Kaunas) (Lithuania), 1081 

— town, 1081 ; univ., 1082 
Kowloon (China), 110 

Kozani (Greece), 966 ; town, 966 
Kozlov (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Kpwesi race (Liberia), 1076 
Krabinburi (Siam), 1271 
Kra^onyevatz (Yugoslavia), 1352 
Kraimen (Ivory Coast), 899 
Krakow or Cracow (Roland), 1192 ; 
fort, 1196 ; military district, 
1196 ; town, 1192, 1194, 

1197 ; university, 1194 
Krasnodar (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Krasnoyarsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233, 1253 
Krai (Siam), port, 1266 
Krefeld (Prussia), 919 
Kremenchug (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Krian irrigation (Perak), 182 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur (My- 
sore), ruler, 170 

Kristiania (Norway), 1146; see Oslo 
Kriatiansand (Norway), 1146 

— fort, 1149 

Kristianstad (Sweden), 1296 ; town, 
1297 

Kristiansund (Norway), 1146 
Kristinehamn (Sweden), 1297 
Krk Is. (Yugoslavia), 1361 
Krnov (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Krolewaka Huta (Poland), 1192 
Kronoberg (Sweden), province, 1296 
Kronstadt (Russia), dockyard, 1289 
Kru tribes (Liberia), 1076 
Krugersdorp (South Africa), 229, 
247 

Krungdeb (Siam , 1267 


KWA 

Krutown (Liberia), 1076 
Ksach-Kandal (Cambodia), 872 
Ktema (Cyprus), 106 
Kuala Krai (Kelantan), 185 
Kuala Lumpur (Malaya), 178, 181 
Kuala Prai (Malaya), 177 
Kuala Trengganu (Malaya), 185 
Kuang-Ohau-Wan (China), French 
lease of, 730, 869, 874 
Kuching (Sarawak), 99, 100, 178 
Kuei-yang (China), 729 
Kuelin (China), 729 
Kulja (Ch. Turkestan), province, 746 
Kum (Persia), 1172 
Kumamoto (Japan), 1048 
Kumasi or Coomassie (Ashanti), 259 
Kumbakonam (India), 123 
Kunar (Afghanistan), 638 
Kunsan (Korea), port, 1063 
Kuomintang, the (China), 727, 728 
Kuopio (Finland) govt., 828; town, 
828 

Kurd race (Persia), 1172 

(Turkey), 1326 

Kur6 (Japan), 1048 ; armament wks., 
1053 ; naval stn., 1063 
Kuresaare (Estonia), 822 
Kuria Island (Pacific), 423 
Kuria Muria Is. (Arabia), 96 
Kurile Islands (Japan), 1047 
Kuring Kuru (S W. Afr.), 273 
Kurram (India), 170 
Kurri Kurri (N.S.W.), 363 
Kursk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Kurume (Japan), 1049 
Kurun (Formosa), 1066 
Kurzeme (Latvia), 1072 
Kushalgarh (India), 172 
Kustendil (Bulgaria), 710, 714; town, 
710 

Kustrin (Germany), fort, 928 
Kut (Iraq), 1005 

Kutahya (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 ; 
mining, 1330 

Kuwait, Sultanate of, 645, 649 ; 

population, 649 ; Sultan, 649 
Kuznetsk Basin (Siberia), mines, 
1263 

Kwang Chau Wan (Fr. China), 780, 
869, 874 

Kwangchengtze or Ch’ang<chun 
(Manchuria), 730, 744 
Kwango (Belgian Congo), 683 
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KWA 

Kwangsi (China), province, 729 

— arable area, 735 
Kwangtung (China), 729 

— arable area, 735 

— (Japanese), 780, 1067 
Kweichow (China), province, 729 

— arable area, 735 

Kyoto (Japan), 1048 ; univ., 1050 
Kyrenia (Cyprus), 106 
Kyushu University (Japan), 1050 
Kzyl-Ozda (Kazak, U.S.S.R.), 1233 

Laane (Estonia), 822 
La Asuncion (Venezuela), 1344 
Labasa (Fiji), wireless station, 420 
Labe (Fr. Guinea), 903 
Labiiador see Newfoundland and 
Labrador), 330 

— books of reference, 333 
Labuan, 99, 173, 174, 175, 178, 179 
Labyrinth Islands (Andamans), 

146 

Laccadive Is. (Indian Ocean), 160 
La Ceiba (Honduras), 985 
La Chaux-de-Fonda (Switzerland), 
1313 

Lackawanna (New York), 561 
La Condamine (Monaco), 1096 
Laconia (Greece), 966 
Laconia (N. H.), 553 
Lacrosse (Wisconsin), 607 
Ladakh (Kashmir), 169 
Ladario de Matto Grosso (Brazil), 
arsenal, 701 

La Digue Is. (Seychelles), 213 
La Dorada (Colom.), 757 
Ladrone or Marianne Is. (Pacific), 425, 
1067 

Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 23 
La Esperanza (Honduras), 985 
Lafayette College, Easton (Penn.), 
579 

Laghmdn Hills (Afghanistan), 638 
Lagos (W. Africa), 251, 252 

— wireless station, 254 

La Guaira (Venez. ), wireless station, 
1348 

Lahadu (Somaliland), 215 
Lahore (India),. 121, 162, 171 
Lahr (Baden), 941 
Lake Balaton (Hungary), 994 
Lake Bermudez (Yenez.), asphalt, 
1346 


LAR 

Lake Copais (Greece), 970 
Lake Hjalmaren (Sweden), 1296 
Lake Izabal (Guatemala), 977 
Lake Leopold II. dist. (B. Congo), 683 
Lake Malaren (Sweden), 1296 
Lake Poopo (Bolivia), salt at, 694 
Lake Vanern (Sweden), 1296 
Lake Vattern (Sweden), 1296 
Lakewood (Ohio), 570 
Laksi (Siam), wireless station, 1272 
La Liberdad (Peru), 1181, 1184 
La Linea (Spain), 1278 
Lamaism, in Mongolia, 748 

— in Tibet, 745 
Lambayeque (Peru), dept., 1181 
Lamia (Greece), 966 

La Mosquitia (Honduras), 985 
Lampongs Is. (off Sumatra), 1127 
Lamu Is. (Kenya), 196 

— port, 1 99 

Lanai Island (Hawaii), 614 
Lancaster, population, 15 

— Duchy of, 4 

— (Ohio), 670 

— (Pennsylvania), 678 
Lan-chow (China), 728 
Landes (France), dept , 840 
Landshut (Bavaria), 943 
Landskrona (Sweden), 1297 
Lango (Uganda), 200 
Lansing (Michigan), 536, 537 
Lan-tao Island (Hong Kong), 110 
Laoag (Lauag) (Philippines), 621 
Laos (Burma), 1269 

Laos Territorv (Fr.), 867, 869, 874, 
1266 

— area and population, 867, 874 

— books of reference, 874, 875 

— government, 869, 874 

— products, 869, 874 

La Pampa (Argentina), 652 
La Paz (Bolivia), 691 ; bismuth, 
693 ; town, 691 ; university, 
692 

— (Mexico), 1089 

La Plata (Argentina), 652 ; courts, 
663 ; university, 653 
Lappland (Swedish), iron, 1301 
Laps, Norway, 1146 

— Sweden, 1296 

Lara (Yenezuela), state, 1844 
Larache (Mor.), 1099, 1105, 1106 
Laramie (Wyoming), 610 
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LA 

La Rioja (Arg.), prov., 652, 657 ; 
town, 653 

Larissa (Greece), 966 ; town, 966 
Larnaca (Cyprus), 106 
La Rochelle (France), port, 860 
La Romana (Dominican Re pub.), 
port, 797 

Larvik (Norway), 1146 

Las Bela (Baluchistan), 149, 165 

— Jam of, 165 

Las Cruces (New Mexico), 558 

Lashkar (India), 123 

Las Palmas (Canary Is.), 1277 

— air service, 1288 
Lassithi (Greece), 966 
Lasta (Abyssinia), 631 
Las Tablas (Panama), 1159 
Latacunga (Ecuador), 800, 801 
Latakia (Syria), 876 

— Government, 876 

— tobacco, 877 ; town, 876 
Lateran, the (Rome), 1215 
Latgale (Latvia), 1071 
Latium (see also Romo), 1015 
Latter-Day Saints Univ. (Utah), 594 
Latvia, 821, 822, 1070 eqq, 1230 

— boundaries, 822, 1071, 1072 

— military service reduced, 1073 
Launceston (Tasmania), 397 ; port, 399 
Laurium (Greece), mines, 970 
Lausanne (Switz. ), 1313 

— Treaty of, 1324, 1325 

— university, 1314 
Lautoka (Fiji), 420 

Laval University (Canada), 318 
La Vega (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
794 ; town, 794 
Lavongai Js. (Pacific), 427 
Lawa (India), 172 
Lawas (Sarawak), 100 
Lawrence (Fans.), 520 

— (Massachusetts), 447, 533 
Lead (South Dakota), 586 
Lealui (Northern Rhodesia), 223 
Leavenworth (Kansas), 520 
Lebanese Republic (Syria), 876 ; 

mines, 877 

Lecce (Italy), 1016; town, 1018 
Leeds, pop., 15 ; university, 22, 23 
Leeuwarden (Netherlands), 1114 
Leewakd Islands (British), 383, 338 
sqq 

— books of reference, 846 


LEW 

Leeward Islands (Fr. Pacific), 914 
Legaspi (P. I.), 621 
Leghorn (Livorno) (Italy), 1018 ; 
port, 1015, 1030 

Le Hivre (France), 843 ; trade, 859 
Leicester, population, 15 
Leiden (Netherlands), 1114; univ., 
1115 

Leigh, population, 15 
Leinster province, 81 

— area and population, 81 

— religion, 82 
Leipzig (Saxony), 957 

— town, 919, 957, 958 

— university, 923, 958 
Leiria (Portugal), district, 1202 
Lek race (Persia), 1172 

Leland Stanford Jr. Univ. (Cal.), 492 
Le Lode (Switz.), 1313 
Le Mans (France), 843 
Lemberg or Lwow (Poland), 1190, 
1192 

— archbishopric, 1193 

— county, 1192 

— courts, 1194 

— military district, 1196 

— university, 1193 
Leninakhan (Armenia), 1255 
Leningrad (Russia), 1233 ; univ., 

1235 

Leninsk(U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Lennoxville Univ. (Canada), 318 
Le6n (Ecuador), province, 800 

— (Mexico), 1089 

— (Nicaragua), 1139 ; univ., 1139 

— (Spain), province, 1277, 1283 
Leopold II , Lake (Belg. Congo), 683 
Leopoldville (Belg. Congo), 683, 687 
Lepcha race (Sikkim), 172 

Leribe district (Basutoland), 216 
L4rida (Spain), province, 1277 ; town, 
1278 

Lero (iEgean), 1089, 1040, 1326 
Lesbos (Greece), 966 
Leskovatz (Yugoslavia), 1352 
Les Saintes (French W. Indies), 909 
Lesser Antilles, 909 
Lethbridge (Canada), 303 
Leticia (Colombia), 753 
Levallois-Perret (France), 843 
Levrier Bay (Mauritania), 906 
Levuka (Fiji), 419, 420 
Lewiston (Maine), 527 
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LEX 

Lexington (Kentucky), 522 
Leyte Is. (P. L), 621 
Lhasa (Tibet), 729, 745 ,* telegraph, 
745 

Liaoning (Manchuria), 729 
Liao-tung Penin. , 730, 1047, 1067 
Liao-yang (Manchuria), 744 
Libau (Liepaja) (Latvia), 1072, 1073 
Liberdad (Peru), dept, 1181, 1184 
Liberec (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Libebia, 1076 sqq 
Liberia (Costa Rica), 760 
Liberian Jene (Liberia), 1076 
Libia Italiana, 1035 sqq 

— area and population, 1036, 1038 

— banking, 1038, 1039 

— books of reference, 1043, 1044 

— caravans, 1037, 1039 

— commerce, 1037, 1039 

— defence, 1023, 1037, 1038 
~ finance, 1037, 1038 

— fishing, 1037 

— frontier agreement, 1036 

— government, 1036 

— justice, 1036, 1038 

— postal statistics, 1038, 1039 

— production & industry, 1037, 1038, 

1039 

— railways, 1038, 1039 

— sponge fishery, 1037, 1039 
Libreville (Fr. Congo), 890, 891 
Libyan Desert (Egypt), 807, 900 
Lichtenau (Danzig), 780 
Lidoombe (New South Wales), 363 
Lidingo (Sweden), 1297 
Liechtenstein, 1079, 1080 

Li4ge (Belg.), 674 ; town, 674 ; 

university, 675 
Liegnitz (Prussia), 920 
Liepaja (Latvia), 1072, 1073 
Lierre (Belgium), 675 
Liessau (Danzig), 780 
Lifou Island (French Pacific), 913 
Limiria (Italy), 1014, 1025 
Lihou Island, 18 
Likoma (Nyasaland), 210 
Lille (France), 843 ; univ., 846 
Lillooet (British Columbia), 305 
Lima (Ohio), 570 

— (Peru), 1181; town, 1181, 1182, 

1184 

~ univ., 1182 
Limasol (Cyprus), 106, 107 


LLA 

Limbang (Sarawak), 100 
Limbe (Nyasaland), 210 
Limbourg (Belgium), province, 674 
Limburg (Netherlands), 1113, 1120 ; 
coal, 1120 

Limen Yatheos (Greece), 966 
Limerick, 81 ; county borough, 81 ; 
port, 88 

Limoges (France), 843 
Limon (Costa Rica), 760 

— port, 763 

— town, 760 

— wireless station, 763 
Linares (Spain), 1278 
Lincoln, population, 15 

— (Nebraska), 548, 549 
Lindi (Tanganyika), 272 
Lindsey (Lines.), 13 
Linea, La (Spain), 1278 
Lingah (Persia), port, 1176 
Linkoping (Sweden), 1297 
Linz (Austria), 664 
Lippe (Germany), 917, 949 
Lipso (iEgean), 1040 

Lisbon (Portugal), 1202, 1203 ; tele- 
phones, 1207 ; town, 1202, 
1203 ; univ., 1203 
Lismore (New South Wales), 363 
Lith (Hejaz), port, 646 
Lithgow (New South Wales), 363 
Lithuania, 917, 1080 sqq, 1230 

— constitutional changes, 1080 

— Polish occupation, 1081 
Little Aden, 95 

Little Andaman Is., 146 
Little Cayman Is., 338 
Little Elobey(Sp. Af.), 1290, 1291 
Little Rock (Arkansas), 447, 489, 490 
Littoral (Yugoslavia), 1350 
Litui Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Liu -Kill Islands, see Riukiu Islands 
Liverpool, population, 15 ; univer- 
sity, 22, 23 

— (N.S.W.), 363 

Livingston (Guatemala), port, 978 
Livingstone (Rhodesia), 223 
Livonia (Latvia), 1071, 1072 
Livorno (Leghorn) (Italy), 1015 

— port, 1024 ; town, 1018 
Ljubija (Bosnia), iron, 1355 
Ljubljana (Yugoslavia), 1350, 1852 ; 

university, 1352 
Hanquihu4 (Chile), prov., 722 
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LOA 

Loanda (Angola), dist., 1210 ; town, 
1211 

Loango (French Congo), 891 
Loboa de Afuera (Peru), guano, 1185 
Lockport (New York), 661 
Lode, Le (Switzerland), 1313 
Lodz (Poland), 1192; military dist., 
1196; town, 1192, 1197 
Loetzen (Germany), fort, 928 
Logan (Utah), 594 ; agricultural 
college, 595 

Logrono (Spain), province, 1277 
Loharu (India), state, 171 
Loikaw (Burma), 167 
Loir-et-Cher (France), dept., 840 
Loire (France), dept. , 840 

— Haute (France), dept., 840 

— Inf^rieure (France), dept., 840 
Loire t (France), dept., 841 

Lqja (Ecuador), 800 ; town, 800 
Lokoja (Nigeria), 252 
Lomami (Belgian Congo), 683 
Lomas de Zamora (Arg.), 652 
Lombardy (Italy), 1014, 1027 
Lombok (Dutch East Indies), 1127 
Lome (Togo), 907, 908 
Lomond (Newfoundland), paper 
mills, 331 

Loudon, population of, 1 6 

— boroughs, 9 

— City, area and population, 11, 16 
Corporation of, 10 

— County of, 9 

Council, 9 

finance, 39 

— District command, 40 

— government, 9 

— registration area and pop., 16 

— university, 22, 23 

London (Ont.), 283, 314 ; university, 
315 

Londonderry, county and county 
borough, 66, 67 

Long Beach (California), 447, 492 
Long Island (Bahamas), 333 

(New Guinea), 426 

Longyearbyen (Spitsbergen), 1156 
Lonneker (Netherlands), 1114 
Lopevi (New Hebrides), 424 
Lorain (Ohio), 570 
Loralai (Baluchistan), 148 
".orca (Spain), 1277 
rd Howe Island (N.S.W.), 363,370 
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LUB 

Lord Howe Islands, 423 

Loredo (Mexico), 1093 

Lorengau (Pacific), 428 

Loreto (Peru), dept., 1181 

Lorient (France), fort, 862 ; port, 854 

Lbrrach (Baden), 941 

Los Andes (Argentina), 652 

(Venezuela), univ., 1345 

Los Angeles (California), 446, 492; 
customs district, 473 ; port, 
494 ; univ., 492 

Los Islands (West Africa), 260, 900 
Los Rios (Ecuador), prov., 800 
Los Santos (Panama), 1159 
Lot (France), dept., 841 
Lot-et-Garonne (France), dept., 841 
Louis II., Prince (Monaco), 1096 
Louisiade Is. (Papua), 402 ; gold, 403 
Louisiana, 444, 624 sqq 

— agriculture, 461, 626 

— area and population, 444, 624, 625 

— cotton, 461, 626 

— defence, 457, 525, 526 

— forest, 626 

— naval station, 457 

— port, 526 

— production' and industry, 461, 626 

— representation, 437, 524 

— salt mines, 526 

— tobacco, 461 

Louisville (Kentucky), 447, 522 
Louren 90 Marques (Portuguese East 
Africa), 1211 ; port, 1211 ; 
town, 1211, 1212 

Louvain (Belgium), 675 ; univ., 675 
Lowell (Massachusetts), 447, 633 
Lower CJongo (Belgian Congo), 683, 
684 ^ 

Lower Silesia (Prussia), 953 
Lowestoft, 15 

Loyalty Islands (French Pacific), 913 
Lozbre (France), dept, 841 
Luang- Prabang (Laos State), 874, 
1266 

Luapula, Upper (Belg. Congo), 683 
Lubango (Angola), 1210 
Lubeck, 917, 960 

— port, 934 

— town, 920, 934, 950 
Lubeck (Oldenburg), 951 
Lublin (Poland), 1192 

— courts, 1194 

— military district, 1196 
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Lublin (Poland), town, 1192 

— univ., 1193 

Lucca (Italy), 1015 ; town, 1018 
Lucerne (Switzerland), 1310, 1312, 
1313, 1815 ; town, 1313 
Luchu Is. (Japan), 1046 
Lucknow (India), 120, 164 ; univ., 
124, 164 

Luderitz (S.W. Africa), 275 
Ludwigsburg (Wurttemberg), 963 
Ludwigshafen (Bavaria), 920, 943 
Lugano (Switzerland), 1313 
Lugansk (U. S. S. K. ), 1233 
Lugo (Spain), prov., 1277 ; tn., 1278 
Lukiko (assembly) (Uganda), 200 
Lulea (Sweden), 1297 
Lulonga (Belgian Congo), 683 
Lulua (Belgian Congo), 683 
Lund (Sweden), 1297 ; univ., 1297 
Lunda (Angola), 1210 
Lundu (Sarawak), 100 
Lungchingtsun (C)hina), 730 
Lungchow (China), port, 730 
Lungkow (China), 780 
Luque (Paraguay), 1166 
Lur race (Persia), 1172 
Lusaka (N. Rhodesia), 223 
Lusambo (B. Congo), 684 
Lussino Is. (Italy), 1011 
Luton, population, 15 
Lutain (Latvia), 1071 
Luxembourg (Bolg.), 674 
Luxemburg (Gd. Duchy), 1084 sqq 

— economic union with Belgium, 

678, 1085 

Luzern (Switzerland), 1310, 1312, 
1313, 1815 ; town, 1313 
Luzon Island (Philippines), 621 
Lwow (Poland), see Lemberg 
Lydda (Palestine), 187 
Lynchburg (Virginia), 599 
Lynn (Massachusetts), 447, 533 
Lynx Island (Pacific), 422 
Lyons (France), 868 

— local government, 889 

— university, 846 

Lyublyana (Yugosl.), 1350, 1852; 
univ., 1852 

Maan (Hejaz), 647 
Macao (Port. China), 1208, 1208, 
1209, 1213 

Macaulay Island (N.Z.), 417 


MAD 

Maceio (Brazil), 699 
Macenta (French Guinea), 903 
Macerata (Italy), 1015; town, 1018 

— university, 1019 
McGill Univ. (Canada), 318 
Machala (Ecuador), 800 
Mackay (Queensland), 380 
McKean Island (Pacific), 422 
McKeesport (Pennsylvania), 578 
Mackenzie (N. -W. Terr. ) dist , 322 
McMaster Univ. (Ontario), 315 
McMurray dist, (Alberta), bitumen, 

304 

Macon (Georgia), 507 
Macouria (Guiana), 911 
Macquarie Island (Tasmania), 397 
Madagascar, 202, 867, 892 sqq 

— area and population, 867, 893 

— dei)endencie8, 893, 896 

— ports, 894, 895 
Madang (New Guinea), 426 
Madeira (Portugal), 1202, 1203 
Madhav College (Ujjain), 167 
Madina (Arabia), see Medina 
Madison (Wisconsin), 607 
Madoera (Dutch E. Indies), 1126, 

1127, 1180 

Madras (India) city, 121, 159, 160 

— port, 140, 160 

— university, 124, 159 
Madras Presidency, 159, 160 

— agriculture, 133, 160 

— area and population, 119, 122, 133, 

159 

— births and deaths, 121 

— finance, 128, 160 

— forests, 132, 133, 160 

— government, 116, 117, 159 
local, 117 

— justice and crime, 126, 160 

— land revenue, 127, 128, 131, 160 
tenure, 131 

— local government, 117 

— native states, 119, 122, 169, 170 

— newspapers, &c., 125 

— port, 140 

— religion, 122, 159 

— university, 124, 159 
Madras States (native), 169, 170 
Madre de Dios (Peru), dept, 1181 
Madrid (Spain), province, 1277 ; 

town, 1277 

— university, 1279 
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Madura (Dutch East In.), 1126, 1127 

— agriculture, 1180 

Madura (Madras Presidency), 121, 
159 

Maebashi (Japan), 1049 
Maestricht (Netherlands), 1114 
Mafeking (Cape Province), 218 
Mafeteng (Basutoland), 216 
Magallanes (Chile), terr,, 719 

— town, 719 

— wireless station, 724 
Magar race (Nepal), 1108 
Magdalena (Colombia) 753, 755 
Magdeburg (Prussia), 919, 954 
Mahaddei (It. Somaliland), 1035 
Mahalla-el-Kubra (Egypt), 807 
Maharaq (Bahrain Is.), 96 

Mahe (French India), 868 ; port, 868 
Mahe Island (Seychelles), 213, 215 
Mahon (Baleares), fort, 1281 
Maiana Island (Pacific), 423 
Maiao Is, (Fr. Oceania), 914 
Maidstone, 15 
Maikop (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Maimena (Afghan.), 637 
Maine, 443, 627 aqq 

— area and population, 443, 527 

— customs district, 473 

— representation, 439, 527 

— shipping, 473 

Mairie-et-Loire (France), dept,, 841 
Mainland (Spitsbergen), 1156 
Mainz (Hesse), 920, 948 
Maio Is. (Cape Verde Is,), 1209 
Maiquetia (Venez.), wirel, stn., 1348 
Maitland (New South Wales), 363 
Maizuru (Japan), shipyard, 1053 
Majerba (Syria), 877 
Majunga (Madagascar), 893, 894 
Maicalle (Abyssinia), 632 
Makassar (Dutch East Indies), 1129 
Makatea Is. (Fr. Oceania), 914 
Makerere (Uganda), Univ. Coll., 201 
Makhach-Kala (R.S.F.S.R.), 1233 
Makin Island (Pacific), 423 
Malacca (Straits Settlements), 173, 
174, 176, 178 

Mdlaga (Spain), 1277 ; town, 1277 
Malaita Island (Pacific), 423 
Malakand (India), 170 
Malanje (Angola) disk, 1210 
Malaren, Lake (Sweden), 1296 
Malatya (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 


MAN 

Malay Archipelago (Portuguese pos- 
sessions in), 1208, 1213 
Malay States, Federated, 173, 
174, 176, 179 sqq 

administration, 174, 180, 

1266 

area and pop., 181, 1266 

books of reference 186 

High Commissioner, 174, 179 

British, 174. 176, 1266 

French, 1266 

Siamese, 1265, 1266 

Un federated, 183 sqq 

Malden (Massachusetts), 533 
Malden Island (Pacific), 424 
Maidive Islands (Ceylon), 106 
Maldonado (Peru), 1181 

— (Uruguay), 1337 ; tn., 1337 
Male Island (Maldives), 105 
Malekula Is. (New Hebrides), 424 
Malerkotla (India), 171 
Malindi, port (Kenya), 199 
Malines, see Mechlin 
Malmedy (Belgium), 674, 917 
Malmo (Swed.), 1297 
Malmohus (Sweden), province, 1295 
Malta, 92 sqq 

Maluprey (Cambodia), province, 1266 
Malwa State (India), 167 
Mamou (Fr. Guinea), 903 
Mampong (Ashanti), 259 
Man, see Isle of Man 
Manabi (Ecuador), 800 ; cotton, 801 
Manado (Dutch E. Indies), 1127 
Managua (Nic.), 1139, 1141 ; univ., 
1139 ; wireless station, 1141 
Manahiki Island (Cook Is.), 416 
Manam Is. (New Guinea), 426 
Manama (Bahrain), 96 
Mananjary (Madagascar), 893 
Manaos (Brazil), 698, 699 
Manche (France), dept., 841 
Manchester, 15 ; univ., 22, 23 

— Ship Canal, 62 
Manchester (N.H.), 447, 663 
Manchuria, 744, 745, 1047, 1048 

— agriculture, 735, 744 

— area and population, 729, 744 

— books of reference, ,760 

— government, 729, 730, 744 

— manufactures, 786, 747 

— minerals, 736, 744 

— ports, 744 
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MAN 

Manchuria, posts, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, 740, 745 

— production and industry, 736, 

744, 745 

— railways, 739, 744, 745, 1059 

— univ., 732 

Mandalay (Burma), 121, 155 
Mandi (India), state, 171 
Mandinga (Panama), port, 1169 
Mandingo race (Liberia), 899, 1076 
Mangaia Island (Cook Is.), 416 ; 

wireless station, 416 
Mangareva Is. (French Oceania), 914 
Mang-Ca (Annam), 871 
Alango (Togo), 907 
Manhattan (N. York), 446, 561 
Manica District (Port. E. Af.), 1211, 
1212 

Maniema (Belgian Congo), 683 
Manikya Barman Bahadur, ruler 
(Tripura), 166 
Manila (Philippines), 621 

— mint, 625 

— port, 626 

Manipur (Assam), state, 119, 122, 165 
Manisa (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 ; 
town, 1325 

Manitoba, 280, 282, 308, 309 

— agriculture, 290, 291, 309 

— area and population, 282, 308, 309 

— births, marriages, deaths, 283, 309 

— constitution and govt., 280, 308 

— crops, 290, 291 

— dairy output, 291 

— education, 286, 309 

— finance, 287, 309 

— forestry, 292, 309 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 281, 308 

— live stock, 291 

— minerals, 292, 809 

— production and industry, 290, 

291, 292, 293, 309 

— religion, 284 

— representation, 280, 308 

— wheat, 290 

Manizales (Colombia), 753, 754 
Mannheim (Baden), 940 

— town, 919, 941 

Manono Is. (Western Samoa), 429 
Manpur (India\ 131, 133 
Mans, Le (France), 843 
Mansfield, population, 15 

— (Ohio), 670 


MAR 

Mansfira (Egypt), 807, 808 
Mantova or Mantua (Italy), 1014 
— town, 1018 

Manua Is. (W. Samoa), 429, 627 
Manus Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Manzanillo (Cuba), 766 
Mad (Kanem), 891 
Maoris (N.Z.), 404,405, 406, 407 
Maracaibo (Yen.), 1344 
Maracaibo, Lake (Venez.), 1346 
Maracay (Venezuela), 1344 ; wireless 
station, 1348 

Marada (Tripolitania), oasis, 1036 
Marakei Island (Pacibc), 423 
Marakesh (Morocco), 1097,1099,1100, 
1106, 1106 

Maramuresh (Rumania), 1222, 1225 
MaranhSlo (Brazil), 698, 699 
Marash (Turkey), town, 1325 ; 
vilayet, 1325 

Marburg (Germany), university, 923 
Marches, the (Italy), 1015, 1025 
Mar de la Plata (Argentina), 653 
Mardin (Turkey), town, 1325, 1327 ; 
vilayet, 1325 

Mare Is., navy yard (Cal.), 457 
Mard Island (French Pacific), 913 
Margarita I. (Ven.), 1346 
Margate, population, 15 
Marianne Islands (Pacific), 425, 1067 
Marib (Yemen), 647 
Maribor (Yugoslavia), 1352 
Marie-Galante Is. (Guadeloupe), 909 
Marienburg (Germany), fort de- 
stroyed, 928 

Mariiskaia (U.S.S.R.), auton. region, 
1231 

Marion (Ohio), 570 
Maritza (Bulgaria), coal, 714 
Marlborough district (N.Z.), 406 
Marne (France), dept., 841 
Marne, Haute- (France), dept., 841 
Maroni (Fr, Guiana), penal settle- 
ment, 910 

Maronite sect (Cyprus), 107 

(Syria), 876 

Marquette (Mich.), 537 
Marquezas Is. (French Pacific), 914 
Marrakesh (Morocco), see Marakesh 
Marsa Fatma Eri (Eritrea), 1034 
Marsa Matruh (Egypt), port, 817 
Marseilles ( France), 843 ; faculties, 
846, 847 ; port, 859 

z z 2 
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MAR 

Marshall (Liberia), 1076 
Marshall Is. (Pacific), 425, 1068 
Marshalltown (Iowa), 518 
Martigny, fort, (Switzerland), 1316 
Martinique, 867,* 911 

— area and population, 867, 911 

— books of reference, 912 

— representation, 867, 911 
Marwar (Jodhpur), 172 
Mary Island (Pacific), 422 
Maryborough (Queensland), 380 
Maryland (Liberia), 1076 
Maryland (U.S.A.), 444, 629 aqq 

— agriculture, 461, 531 

— area and population, 444, 529, 530 

— customs district, 473 

— port, 473, 631 

— production and industry, 461, 

631 

— representation, 439, 529 

— shipping, 473, 631 

— tobacco, 461, 531 

Masai Province (Kenya), 197 

— races (Africa), 197 
Masaka (Uganda), 200 

Masaryk, Prof. (Czechoslov. Pros.), 
771 

Masaya (Nicarf^a), 1139, 1140 
Masbate Is. (P.I.), 621 
Mascara (Algeria), 880 
Maseru (Basutoland), 216 
Mashonaland, 219 
Maskat (Oman), see Muscat 
Mason City (Iowa), 518 
Massa (Italy), town, 1018 
Massa e Carrara (Italy), prov., 1015 
Massachusetts, 443, 631 sqq 

— agriculture, 461, 534, 535 

— area and pop., 448, 682, 638 

— crops, 461, 635 

— customs district, 473, 636 

— naval station, 457 

— ports, 478, 636 

— production and industry, 461, 634, 

635 

— representation, 489, 632 

— shipping, 473, 636 

— tobacco, 461, 635 
Massawah (Eritrea), 1033, 1034 
Massillon (Ohio), 570 
Mastanly (Bulgaria), 710 
Matabeleland, 218, 219 
Matadi (Belgian Congo), 687 


MED 

Matagalpa (Nicaragua), 1139, 1141 
Matanzas (Cuba), 765 
Matapa (Nicaragua), 1139 
Matera (Italy), 1016 
Mateur (Tunis), 887 
Mathibe, Batawana chief, 218 
Matrah (Oman), 648 
Matsumoto (Japan), 1049 

Matto Grosso (Brazil), 698, 699 

— diamonds, 703 
Mattoon (111.), 512 
Matu (Sarawak), 100 
Maturin (Venezuela), 1344 
Maui Island (Hawaii), 614 
Mauke Island (Parry Island), 416 
Maule (Chile), province, 718 
Mauritania (F.W. A.), 867, 899, 901, 

906 

— area and population, 867, 899, 

906 

— post offices, 901 
Mauritius, 207 sqq 

— dependencies, 207, 209 
Maya^ana Island (Bahamas), 333 
Mayaguez (Porto Rico), 617 
Mayenco, see Mainz 

Mayenne (France), dept., 841 
Mayotte Island (French), 867, 896 
Mazabuka (N. Rhodesia), 223 
Mazagan (Morocco), 1099, 1106 
Mazar-i-Sharif (Afghan. ), 637 
Mazatenango (Guatemala), wireless 
station, 979 

Mbabane (Swaziland), 226 
Mecca (Arabia), 645, 646 ; Legisla- 
tive Assembly in, 646 ; popu- 
lation, 646 

Mechlin (Belgium), 674 
Mecklbnburg-Sohwerin, 917, 950, 
951 

Mecklenburg-Strblitz, 917, 951 
Mecsek Mountain (Hungary), coal, 
994 

Medan (Dutch East Indies), 1129 
Medellin (Colom.), 768, 754 ; univ., 
764 

Medford (Massachusetts), 638 

— (Oregon), 676 
Medicine Hat (Canada), 303 
Medina, £1 (Arabia), 645, 646 
Medinet-el-Faviim (Egypt), 807 
Medjerdah valley (Tunis), 887 
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MEE 

Meerane (Saxony), 968 
Meerut (India), 121 
Mehall el Kubra (Egypt), 808 
Meiningen (Thuringia), 961 ; town, 
961 

Meissen (Saxony), 968 
Meknes, see Mequinez 
Mekong ports (B’rench), 1266 

— river (Cambodia), fish, 872 
Mekran (Baluch.)» 149 
Melbourne, 373 

— air mail, 359 

— mint, 359, 377 

— port, 367 

Melilla (Span. Af.), 1103, 1277 
Melo (Uruguay), 1337 
Melos (Greece), 968 
Memel (Lithuania), port, 1083 ; 
territory, 917, 1081 ; town, 
1081 

Memphis (Tennessee), 447, 689 
Memramcook (New Brunswick), 
310 

Mendoza (Arg.), 662 ; town, 662 
Mengo (Uganda), 200 
Mengtsz (China), 730, 786 
Menoufieh (Egypt), 808 
Mentesche (Turkey), mining, 1830 
Menilfiya (Egypt), see Menoufieh 
Mequinez or Meknes (Morocco), 1097, 
1099 

Merca-Genale (It. Somaliland), 1036 
Mercara (India), 158 
Mercedes (Argentina), 663 

— (Uruguay), 1337 

Mergliir (Turkey), manganese, 1330 
Merida (Mexico), 1089 ; univ., 1090 

— (Venez.), 1344 ; town, 1344 ; uni- 

versity, 1845 

Meriden (Connecticut), 498 
Meridian (Mississippi), 641 
Merina tribe (Madagascar), 893 
Merow6 (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 
264 

Mersin (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Merthyr Tydfil, population, 15 
Merv (Turkmenistan), 1260 
Meshed (Persia), 1172, 1178, 1174, 
1176, 1177 

Meshed-i-aar (Persia), port, 1175 
Meshiakhat Olama (E^pt), 809 
Mesopotamia, see Iraq 
Messenia (Greece), 966 


MIL 

Messina (Sicily), 1016, 1019, 1020; 
port, 1030 

— town, 1018 

— university, 1020 
Meta (Colombia), 763 

Metz (France), 843; forts, 851 
Meudon (France), observatory, 851 
Meurthe-et-Moselle (France), dept., 
841 

Meuse (France), dept., 841 
Mewar (India), 172 
Mexico, 1087 eqq 

— China and, 731 

— Claims Commissions, 1090, 1091 

— death penalty abolished, 1090 

— irrigation, 1091 

— roads, 1093 
Mexico City, 1089, 1090 

— telephone connections with 

Europe, 1093 

— wireless station, 1093 
Mexico State (Mexico), 1089 
Meiica (Slovenia), lead, 1365 
Miami (Florida), 447, 605 ; air stn., 

328 

Michigan, 443, 536 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 537 

— area and population, 443, 536, 

537 

— fish hatcheries, 538 

— production and industry, 460, 537, 

538 

— representation, 439, 636 

— wheat, 460, 537 
Michoacaan (Mexico), state, 1089 
Middle Congo Colony (Fr. Congo) 

890, 891 

Middle-Java (Dutch E. Indies), 1126 
Middlesbrough, 15 
Middletown (New York), 661 

— (Ohio), 570 

Midia (Black Sea shores), 709 
Midland Junction (W. Australia), 
391 

Mieres (Spain), 1278 

Mikado (Emperor), Japan, 1044 

Mikindani (Tanganyika), 271 

Mikkeli (Finland), 828 

Milan (Milano), (Italy), 1014, 1023 ; 

town, 1014, 1026; univ., 1020 
Mildura (Victoria), 873 
Milford (Delaware), 501 
Military Ter. (F.W Af.), 905 
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MIL 

Millsburg (Liberia), 1076 
Milwaukee (Wisconsin), 447, 607 
Minas (Uruguay), 1337, 1340 ; town, 
1337 

Minas Geraes (Brazil), 698, 699, 700 ; 
coffee, 702; iron, 702; man- 
ganese, 702 

Mindanao Is. (P.L)> 621 
Mindoro Is. (P.I.), 621 
Minia (Egypt), see Minya. 

Minico Is. (Laccadives), 160 
Minititlan (Mexico), oil, 1092 
Minneapolis, 447, 539 

— Federal Bank, 479 ; univ., 539 
Minnesota, 443, 638 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 640 

— area and population, 443, 539 

— production and industry, 460, 540 

— public lands, 459 

— representation, 439, 538 

— wheat, 460, 640 
Minot (N. Dakota), 668 

Minsk (White Russia), 1259, 1260 ; 
town, 1233, 1260 

Minusinksk Basin (Siberia), coal, 1253 
Minya (Egjrpt), 808; town, 807, 808 
Miquelon Is. (Fr. Atlan.), 867, 911, 
912 

Miranda (Venezuela), state, 1344 
Mir Ghulam Khan, Jam (Las Belab 
166 

Miri (Sarawak), oilfield, 99 

— wireless station, 100 

Mir Mdhmdd, Khan of Kalat, 165 
Mirs Bay (Hong Kong), 110 
Mirzapur (India), 123 
Misiones territory (Argentina), 652 ; 

State lands, 656 
Miskolc (Hungary), 990, 993 
Misr, see Egypt 
Mississippi, 444, 541 sqq 

— agriculture, 461, 542 

— area and population, 444, 541 

— cotton, 461, 542 

— production and industry, 461, 542 

— representation, 439, 641 

— rice, 642 

Missolonghi (Greece), 966 
Missoula (Montana), 546 
Missouri, 443, 643 aqq 

— agriculture, 461, 644, 546 

— area and population, 443, 543, 544 

— cotton, 461, 645 


MON 

Missouri, production and industry, 
461, 644, 646 

— representation, 439, 543 

— tobacco, 461, 545 

— wheat, 645 

Misurata (Tripolitania), 1036 
Mitau (Latvia), 1072 
Mitchell (South Dakota), 586 
Mitchell Island (Pacific), 422 
Mit Ghamr (Egypt), 807 
Mitiaro Island (Cook Islands) 416 
Mitre Island (Pacific), 423 
Mitsubishi yard (Japan), 1053 
Mittelfranken (Bavaria), 943 
Mizda (Tripolitania), 1036 
Mlanje (Nyasaland), 210 
Mobile (Ala.), 447, 485; customs 
district, 473 ; port, 486 
Moca (Dominican Repub.), 794 
Moddliarpeth (French India), 868 
Modena (Italy), 1015 ; town, 1018 ; 
univ., 1019 

Modlin (Poland), fort, 1196 
Modling (Austria), 664 
Moero (Belgian Congo), 683 
Mogadiscio (Ital. Somaliland), 1035 
Mogador (Morocco), 1099, 1105 
Mogilov (White Russia), 1259 
Mohale’s Hoek (Basutoland), 216 
Mohammera (Persia), 1172, 1175, 
1176, 1177 

Moheli Island (Comoro Islands), 896 
Mohuru Point (Tanganyika), 270 
Moi tribes (Annam, &c.), 870 
Moji (Japan), 1048 
Mokpo (Korea), port, 1063 
Moldavia (Rumania), 1221, 1222 

— (Ukraine), Auton. Rep., 1258,1259 
Molefi Pilane, Bakhatla chief, 218 
Molenbeek St. Jean (Brussels), 674 
Moline (Illinois), 512 

Molise (Italy), province, 1015 
Mollendo (Peru), port, 694 
Molndal (Sweden), 1297 
Molokai Island (Hawaii), 614 
Molucca Islands (Moluccoes) (D.E. I. ), 
1126, 1127 

Mombasa (Kenya), 196, 197, 199, 210 

— Old Port (Kenya), 199 
Monaco (Principality), 1096 

— constitutional guarantees sus- 

pended, 1096 
Monaco (town), 1096 
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MON 

Monagas (Venezuela), state, 1844 
Moncton (New Brunswick), 810 
MoDgalla (Sudan), 199, 266 
Mongolia, 746 sgg, 1047 

— area and population, 729, 747 

— books of reference, 751, 752 

— camel hair, 736 

— industries, 747 

— parliament, 747 

— railways, 747, 1059 
Mongolian- Bury alik Republic, 747, 

1262, 1253 

Mono Island (Pacific), 423 
Monophysite sect (A^ssinia), 633 
Monrovia (Liberia), 903, 1076, 1077, 
1078 

— bank, 1078 
Mons (Belgium), 675 
Montana, 444, 546 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 547 

— area and pop., 444, 459, 546 

— mining, 463, 547 

— production and industry, 460, 468, 

647 

— public lands, 459, 546 

— representation, 439, 646 

— sapphires, 463, 547 

— silver, 463, 647 

— wheat, 460, 547 
Montaha region (Peru), 1184 
Montclair (N.J.), 555 
Monte Carlo (Monaco), 1096 
Monte Cristy (Dominican Ropub.), 

prov., 794 ; town, 794 ; wire- 
less stn., 795 

Montego Bay (Jamaica), 336 
Montenegro, 1350, 1351 
Monterrey (Mexico), 1089 
Montevideo (Uruguay), 1337, 1338, 
1340 

— town, 1338 ; univ., 1388 
Montgomery (Alabama), 484, 485 
Monticristi (Ecuador), hats, 802 
Montijo (Panama), port, 1169 
Montpelier (Vermont), 696 
Montpellier (France), 848 ; univ., 846 
Montreal (Canada), 283, 318 ; fur 

auctions, 294 ; port, 296 ; 
university, 318 
Montreuil (France), 843 
Montreux (Switzerland), 1313 
Montserrado (Liberia), 1076 
Montserrat Is. (W. I.), 339, 340 


MOS 

Moorea Island (Fr. Oceania), 914 
Moosejaw (Canada), 320 
Mopti (Fr. Sudan), 905 
Moquegua (Peru), 1181 ; town, 1181 
Moradabdd (India), 123 
Morant Cays (West Indies), 336, 338 
Morava (Yugoslavia), 1360 
Moravia (Czechoslovakia), 770, 771, 
772, 773 

— education, 773 
Morbihan (France), dept., 841 
Mordialloc (Victoria), 373 
More (Norway), 1146 
Morelia (Mexico), town, 1089 
Morelos (Mexico), state, 1089 
Morioka (Japan), 1049 
Moriori race (New Zealand), 416 
Mormon Flats dam (Arizona), 488 
Mormugao (Goa), mines, 1213 
Mornag (Tunis), 887 

Moro race (Philippines), 621 
Morobe (New Guinea), 426 
Morocco, 867, 1097 sqq 

— army, 852, 1101 

— currency, new, 1106 

— defence, 852, 1101 

— French Zone, 1097, 1098, 1099, 

1100, 1101, 1102, 1103, 1104, 
1105, 1106 

government, 867, 1097, 1098 

— Spanish zone, 1097, 1098, 1099, 

1100, 1101, 1102, 1103, 1104, 
1105, 1106 

European colonisation, 1102 

troops in, 1281 

— Tangier Zone, 1097, 1098, 1099, 

1100, 1101, 1103, 1104, 1105, 
1106 

education, 1100 

Protocol (1928), 1098 

Mortlock Is. (Solomon Is. ), 428 
Moscow (Russia), 1233 

— Patriarch, 1326 

— university, 1235 
Moselle (France), 841, 842 
Moshi (Tanganyika), 272 
Mosquitia, La (Honduras), 985 
Mosquito Indians (Nicaragua), 1139 
Mosi^medes (Angola), 1210 ; town, 

1210 

Mossi tribes (Upper Volta), 899 
Most (Czechoslovakia), 772; coal, 775 
Mostaganem (Algeria), 880 
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MOS 

Mosul (Iraq), 1005, 1327 ; oil, 

1007 

Motagua (Guatemala), bananas, 977 
Motherwell, population, 17 
Moudania (Turkey), 1323 
Moulmein (Burma), 128 
Mount Allison Univ. (New Bruns- 
wick), 810 • 

Mount Athos (Greece), 966 
Mount Morgan (Queensland), 380 
Mount Titano (San Marino), 1264 
Mount Vernon (New York), 561 
Mouscron (Belgium), 675 
Moxico (Angola), 1210 
Mozambique (Portuguese E. Africa), 
1203, 1208, 1211 sqq 

— area and population, 1208, 1211 

— bank, 1208, 1209 

— railways, 1211, 1212 
Muang-Thai, set Siam 
Mubarraz (Nejd), 646 
Mubende (Uganda), 200 
Mugla (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Muhammad, H. H. (Negri Sembilan), 

180 

Muhamrah (Persia), see Mohammera 
Muhumaa (Estonia), 821 
Mukadevo (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Mukah (Sarawak), 100 
Mukden (Manchuria), 743 ; univer- 
sity, 732 

Miilheim-on-Ruhr (Prussia), 919 
Mulhouse (France), 843 
Multan (India), 123 
Munchen, set Munich 
Munchenbuchsee (Switzerland),wire- 
less station, 1320 
Munchen-Gladbach (Prussia), 919 
Muncie (Indiana), 515 
Munich (Bavaria), 919, 943 ; technical 
high school, 922 

— university, 923 
Munkholmen (Norway), fort, 1149 
Munster (prov, ), area and population, 

81 

— religion, 81 

Munster (Prua.), 920 ; univ., 923 
Muntafiq (Iraq), 1006 
Muong-Thai, see Siam 
Mdrcia (Spain), 1277 ; mines, 1283 ; 
silk, 1283 ; town, 1277 ; uni- 
versity, 1279 
Muroran (Japan), 1049 


NAN 

Murra 9 a (Nyasaland), 211, 1212 
Murut race (Borneo), 97 

Africa), 1036 
Muscat (Oman), 96, 202, 648, 649 
Muscatine (Iowa), 518 
Muskegon (Michigan), 587 
Muskogee (Oklahoma), 573 
Mussau Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Mussolini, Signor, Chief of Govt. 

(Italy), 1013 
Muttra (India), 123 
Muwaila (Hejaz), port, 646 
Muzo (Colomb.), emerald mines, 766 
Mycenae (Greece), 968 
Mysore (India), 119, 170 

— area and population, 119, 122, 

170 

— religion, 122 

— town, 123 
Mytilene (Greece), 966 

NAbha (India), state, 171 
Nablus (Palestine), 188, 191 ; town, 
187, 198 

Nacaome (Honduras), 985 
Nadir Khan, King (Afghanistan), 
637 

Nador (Spanish Africa), 1277 
Naga (Philippines), 621 
Nagano (Japan), 1049 
Nagaoka (Japan), 1049 
Nagasaki (Japan), 1048; shipyard, 
1053 

Nagor Chaisri (Siam), 1267 

— Rajasima (Siam), 1267 

— Savarga (Siam), 1267 

— Sridharmaraj (Siam), 1267 
Nagorni Karabakh, Auton. region 

(Azerbaijan), 1256 
Nagoya (Japan), 1048 
Nagpur (India), 121, 156, 167; uni- 
versity, 124, 167 
Nahaii (India), state, 171 
Nahud (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Nairobi (Kenya), 197, 199, 268 
Naivasha province (Kenya), 197 
Nakhichevan, Soviet Rep. of, 1266 
Nakuru (Kenya), 197 ' 

Naraanghan (Uzbekistan), 1233, 1261 
Namatanai (New Ireland), 427 
Namur(Bolg.), prov., 674; town, 676 
Nanaimo (British Columbia), 806 
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NAN 

Nanch’ang (China), 728 
Nancy (France), 843 ; faculties, 847 ; 
univ., 846 

Nankauri (Nicobars), 146 
Nanking (China), 727, 734 ; port, 
730 ; univ., 782 

Nanking Government (China), 730, 
732 

Nan-ning (China), port, 730 
Nantes (France), 843 ; port, 860 
Nanumaga Island (Pacific), 422 
Nanumea Island (Pacific), 422 
Nanyang Univ. (China), 732 
Napier (New Zealand), 407 
Naples (Napoli) (Italy), 1016 ; de- 
fence, 1023, 1024 ; port, 1030 ; 
Royal Commissioner, 1018 ; 
town, 1018 ; univ., 1019 
Napo-Pastaza (Ecuador), 800 
Narendra Shah, ruler (Tehri), 173 
Naricual (Venezuela), coalmine, 1346 
Nanho (Colombia), 753 ; gold, 755 
Narva (Estonia), 822 
Nashua (New Hampshire), 563 
Nashville (Tennessee), 447, 588, 589 
Nasirabad tahsil (Bal.), 148 
Nasiriyah (Iraq), 1005 
Nassau (Bahamas), 833, 334 
Natal, Prov. of, 226, 244 sqq 

— Administrator, 227, 244 

— area and population, 228, 244 

— coal, 236, 237, 246 

— constitution & govt., 226, 227, 244 

— education, 231, 245 
~ gold, 236, 245 

— justice, 232 

— maize, 285, 246 

— minerals, 236, 237, 245 

— production and industry, 234, 

236, 236, 237, 245, 246 

— Provincial Council, 227 

— representation, 226, 227 
~ university college, 281 

— wheat, 284 

Natal (Brazil), town, 699 

Nauplia (Greece), 966 

Nauru Is. (Pacific), 426, 430, 481, 432 

— mandate, 426, 430 ; wireless stn., 

481, 432 

Navaho Indians (New Mexico), 668 
Navarra (Spain), province, 1277 ; 
minerals, 1283 

Navigators’ Islands, m Samoa 


NEU 

Navrengo (West Africa), 260 
Nawa (Japan), 1049 
Nawanagar (India), state, 173 
Nayarit (Mexico), state, 1089 
Nazareth (Palestine), 187, 189 
Ndola (Northern Rhodesia), 223 
Nebi Saleh Is. (Persian Gulf), 96 
Nebraska, 443, 548 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 649, 660 

— area and population, 443, 548, 549 

— production and industry, 460, 549, 

550 

— public lands, 469, 548 

— representation, 439, 548 

— wheat, 460, 550 
Neckar (Wiirttemberg), 962 
Nedounkadou (Fr. India), 868 
Negapatam (India), 123 

Negri Sembilan (Malay), 180, 181, 
183 

Negrito race (Andamans), 146 
Negros Is. (P.I.), 621 
Nciba (Dominican Repub.), salt, 796 
Neisse (Germany), fort destroyed, 
928 

Neiva (Colombia), 753 
Nejd (Arabia), 646, 646, see Hejaz 
and Nejd, kingdom of 
Nejran (Yemen), 647 
Nekemjdi (Abyssinia), 632 
Nelson (British Columbia), 306 
Nelson (New Zealand) district, 406 

— town, 407 

Nepal, 113, 1108, 1109 
Nepalese in Sikkim, 172 
Neravy (French India), 868 
Nes (Iceland), 999 
Nestorians (Persian), 1172 

— (Turkey), 1327 
Netherland Island (Pacific), 422 
Netherlands, The, 1110 

— colonies, 1126 sqq 

finance of, 1118, 1129, 1134, 

1136 

— finance, 1117 sqq 

colonial, 1118, 1129, 1134, 1135 

— police, 1116 

Netherlands-India, see Dutch East 
Indies 

Nettapacom (Fr. India), 868 
Neuchatel(Switz.), 1310, 1812, 1313 

— town, 1313 ; university, 1814 
Neuenburg, m Neuch&tel 
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NEU 

Neuhardthof (Palestine), 188 
Neuilly-sur-Seine (France), 843 
Neunkirchen (Saar dist.), 939 
Neuquen (Argentina), 652 
Neu Strelitz (Germany), 951 
Neuteich (Danzig), 780 
Nevada, 444, 550 sqq 

— area and pop., 444, 459, 550, 

551 

— mining, 463, 652 

— production and industry, 463, 661, 

652 

— public lands, 469 

— representation, 439, 650 

— silver, 463, 552 

Nevis 1. (W. Indies), 339, 340 
New Amsterdam (B. Guiana), 326 
Newar race (Nepal), 1108 
Newark (Delaware), 501 

— (New Jersey), 447, 565 

— (Ohio), 670 

New Bedford (Mass.), 447, 633 
New Britain (Connecticut), 498 
New Britain Is. (New Guinea), 427 
New Brunswick, 280, 310, 311 

— agriculture, 290, 291, 310, 311 

— area and population, 282, 310 
constit’n & govt., 279, 280, 310 

— crops, 290, 291, 292, 311 

— dairy output, 291 

— education, 285, 310 

— finance, 287, 310 

— fruit farming, 292 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 281, 310 

— live stock, 291 

— mining and minerals, 293, 311 

— production and industry, 290, 

291, 292,293, 310, 311 

— religion, 284 

— representation, 280, 810 

— wheat, 290 
Newburgh (New York), 561 
New Caledonia, 867, 912 sqq 

— area and population, 867, 912 
Newcastle (New South Wales), 363 ; 

port, 367 

— (Pennsylvania), 678 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 15 ; coll,, 22 
Newchwang (China), 730, 744 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 

280, 329 sqq 
~ warship, 46 

New Georgia Island (Pacific), 423 


NEW 

New Glasgow (Nova Scotia), 312 
New Guinea (Mandated Territory), 
425 sqq 

— area and population, 425, 426, 

427, 428 

— missions, 426, 427, 428 

— ports, 427 , 428 

— production, 426,427, 428 

— towns, 425, 426, 427, 428 

New Guinea, Br., see Papua, 402 sqq 

— Dutch, 1127 

— North Eastern, 426 

New HAMrsiiniE, 443, 552 aqq 

— area and population, 443, 552, 553 

— customs district, 473 

— naval station, 467 

— representation, 439, 552 

— shipping, 473 

New Hanover Is. (Pacific), 427 
New Haven (Conn.), 447, 498 
New Hebrides (Pacific). 424, 913, 
914 

— books of reference, 425, 915 
New Ireland Is. (New Guinea), 427 
New Jersey, 443, 554 sqq 

— area and population, 443, 665 

— representation, 439, 655 
New Kowloon (China), 110 
New Lisbon (Angola), 1210 

Now London (Connecticut), naval 
station, 467 

New Mexico, 444, 657 sqq 

— area and population, 444, 657, 

658 

— public lands, 459, 557 

— representation, 439, 657 
Newnham College, Cambridge, 23 
New Orleans (La.), 447, 525 ; customs 

district, 473 ; port, 491, 526 ; 
naval stn., 457 ; univ., 525 
New Plymouth (N. Zealand), 407 
Newport (Kentucky), 522 

— (Mon.), 16 

— (R.I.), 582 ; naval stn., 457 

— (Shrops.), College, 22 
Newport News (Virginia), 699 
New Providence Island (W.I.), 333 
New Rochelle (N.Y.), 561 

New South Wales, 346, 348, 
361 sqq 

— area and population, 848, 363, 364, 

— births, marriages, deaths, 348, 

363, 364 
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NEW 

New South Wales, commerce, 865, 
869 

— communications, 368, 369, 370 

— constitution & govt., 346, 347, 

361, 362 

— dependency, 363, 370 

— Family Endowment Act, 365 

— imports and exports, 354, 355, 369 

— railways, 357, 358, 370 

— representation, 346, 362 

— tramways, 358, 370 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
New Territories (Hong Kong), 110 
Newton (Massachusetts), 533 

Now Westminster (B. Columbia), 306 
New York (City), area & pop., 446, 
560 

— customs district, 473 

— Federal Bank, 479 

— finance, 563 

— imports and exports, 664 

— local government, 560 

— shipping, 473, 664 

— university, 561, 662 

New York State, 443, 559 sqq 

— area and population, 443, 660, 561 

— banks, 564 
Federal, 479 

— customs district, 473 

— naval station, 457 

— old age allowances, 662 

— representation, 439, 560 

— shipping, 473, 564 

— tobacco, 461 

New Zealand, 346, 404 sqq 

— customs, 354, 409, 413 

— defence, 410, 411 
military, 410 

naval, 44, 46, 410, 411 

— dependencies, 406, 416, 417, 425, 

429 

— election results (1928), 406 

— mandate, 425, 429 

— Maoris, 404, 405, 406, 407, 416 

— navy, 44, 46, 410, 411 

— tariff reciprocity with Australia, 

354 

— wool, 418, 414 
Ngong ( Kenya), 197 
Ngotshe (Natal), 244 
N^uru (Nigeria), 264 
Niagara Falls (New York), 561 
Niamey (French West Africa), 907 


NOR 

Nicaragua, 1138 sqq 

— canal route survey, 1139 

— wireless stations, 763, 1141 
Nice (France), 843 ; observatory, 847 
Nicobar Islands, 116, 122, 146 
Nicolaev (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Nicosia (Cyprus), 106 

Nictheroy (Brazil), 699 
Nidwalden, see Unterwald 
Niederbayern (Germany), 943 
Niederschlesien (Prussia), 953 
Ni^vre (France), dept., 841 
Nigde (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Niger Colony (French West Africa), 
867, 899, 900, 901, 906, 907 

— post offices, 901 
Nigeria, 251 sqq^ 276 

— provinces, 252, 276 
Nightingale Island (Atlantic), 213 
Niigata (Japan), 1048 

Niihau Island (Hawaii), 614 
Nijni-Novgorod (U.S.S.R.), 1233 ; 

university, 1235 
Nikolaev (Ukraine), 1268 
Nile district, West' (Uganda), 200, 
201 

— river, navigation, 268 
Nimeguen (Netherlands), 1114 
Nimes (France), 843 
Nimule (Uganda), 200, 268 
Ningpo (China), port, 730 
Ninigo Group (Pacific), 427 
Nioro (French West Africa), 905 
Nippon, see Japan 

Nish (Yugoslavia), 1350, 1352 
Nissan Islands (Pacific), 427, 428 
Nisyros (^gean), 1040 
Niuafoou Island (Pacific), 421 
Niuatobutabu Island (Pacific), 421 
Niuchwang, sec Newchwang 
Niue Island (Cook Islands), 416 
Niutao Island (Pacific), 422 
N’Jala (Sierre Leone), 263 
Nkata (Nyasaland), 210 
Nogal Territory (It. Somaliland), 1035 
Nome (Alaska), 612 ; gold, 613 
Nongson coal mines (Annam), 872 
Nonouti Island (Pacific), 423 
Nord (France), dept., 841 
Nordland (Norway), 1145 
Nord-Trondelag (Norway), 1145 
Norfolk (Virginia), 447, 599 

— naval station, 467 
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NOR 

Norfolk Island (Australia), 360 
Norman ton (Queensland), 859 
Norrbotten (Sweden), province, 1296 
Norristown (Pennsylvania), 578 
Norrkoping (Sweden), 1296, 1297 
North Africa, see Algeria, Cyrenaica, 
Tripoli, Tunis, kc. 

North Australia (Territory), 346, 400, 
401 

Northam (W. Aust.)i 391 
Northampton, population, 15 
Northampton (Mass. ), 633 
North Battleford (Canada), 320 
North Borneo, British, 97 sqq 
North Brabant (Netherlands), 1113, 
1120 

North Carolina, 444, 664 sqq 

— agriculture, 461, 566 

— area and population, 444, 565 

— cotton, 461, 566 

— customs district, 473 

— ports, 473, 566 

— production and industry, 461, 566 

— representation, 439, 564, 565 

— shipping, 473, 666 

— tobacco, 461, 566 
North China, see Weihaiwei 
North Dakota, 443, 567 eqq 

— agriculture, 460, 568, 669 

— area and pop., 443, 667 

— production and industry, 460, 

568, 669 

— public lands, 459, 567 

— representation, 439, 567 

— wheat, 460, 668 

North East Land (Spitsbergen), 1166 
North Eastern Univ. (China), 732 
North Holland (Netherlands), 1113, 
1118 

North Island (New Zealand), 406 
North Sea fisheries (German), 930 
North Serbia (Yugoslavia), 3351 
North Slesvig (Denmark), 786 
North Tonawonda (New York), 661 
North Vancouver (B. Colum.), 306 
Northern Frontier Prov. (Kenya), 197 
Northern Ireland, eSsqq, 76, 76 
births, marriages, deaths, 68 

— boundary, 76 

— electorate, 5, 6, 66 

— House of Commons Act, 66 
insurance, nnemployt, 28, 29, 70 

— Parliament, 6, 66, 76 


NOV 

Northern Ireland, Representation 
of the People Act, 66 
Northern Province (Uganda), 200 
Northern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia, 
Northern 

Northern Territories (Gold Coast), 
251, 260 

Northern Territory (Aust.), 348, 
400, 401 

— area and population, 348, 400, 401 

— communications, 368 

— imports and exports, 865, 401 

— inhabited houses, 348 

— railways, 358, 401 
Northfield (Minn.), 639 
North-West Bay (Tasmania), 399 
North-West Frontier Agencies, etc. 

(India), 170 

North-West Frontier Prov. (India), 
116, 161 

— agriculture, 183, 161 

— area and population, 118, 122, 161 

— births and deaths, 121 

— forests, 132, 133 

— government, 116, 161 

— justice, 125, 161 

— land revenue, 128, 131, 161 
tenure, 131 

— Political Agencies, &o., 119, 122, 

161, 170, 171 

— religion, 122, 161 

North- WestTerritories (Canada), 
280, 282, 322, 323 

— area and population, 282, 322, 323 

— constitution and government, 280, 

282, 322, 323 

— reli^on, 284 

Northwestern Univ. (China), 732 
Norway, 1143 sqq 

— dependencies, 1166, 1167 

— Kins, 3, 782, 1143, 1144 
Norwicn, population, 16 
Norwood (Ohio), 670 
Nosy-B4 Is. (Madagascar), 893 
Nottingham, pop., 15 ; College, 22 
Noumea (New Caledonia), 912, 913 

— College La P^rouse, 912 
Nova-Gofi (Port. India), 1213 
Nova Lisboa (Angola); 1210 
Novara (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1018 
Nova Scotia, 279, 280, 311 sqq 

— agriculture, 290, 291, 292, 313 
apples, 292, 813 
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NOV 

Nova Scotia, area and population, 
282, 312 

— births, marriages, deaths, 288, 312 

— constitution & gov,, 279, 280, 311, 

312 

— crops, 290, 291 

— dairying, 291, 318 

— education, 285, 312 

— finance, 287, 313 

— fruit, 292, 313 

— Lieut. -Governor, 281, 311, 312 

— live stock, 291 

— mines & minerals, 292, 293, 313 

— production and industry, 290, 291, 

. 292, 293, 313 

— religion, 284, 312 

— representation, 280, 312 

— wheat, 290 

Novi Sad (Yugoslavia), 1360, 1352 
Novocherkassk (U.S.S.K.), 1233 
Novo-Omsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Novo Redondo (Angola), 1210 
Novorossisk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Novo-Sibirsk (Siberia), 1233, 1263 
Nowogrodek (Poland), 1192 
Nqong (Kenya), 197 
Nuble (Chile), province, 718 
Niieva Esparta (Venez, ), state, 1344 
Nuevo Leon (Mexico), state, 1089, 
1091 

Nuguria Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Nuguria Is. (Solomon Is.), 428 
Nui Island (Pacific), 422 
Nukahiva Is. (French Oceania), 914 
Nukualofa (Tonga), 421 ; wireless 
station, 421 

Nukufctau Island (Pacific), 422 
Nukulaelae Island (Pacific), 422 
Nukumanu Is. (Solomon Is.), 428 
Nukunau Is. (Gilbert Is.), 423 
Nukunono Islands (Pacific), 417 
Nuoro (Italy), 1016 
Nurakita Is. (Ellice Is.), 422 
Nuremberg or Niimberg (Bavaria), 

Q1Q Q4.Q 

Nusa (Pacific), 427 
Nushki Niabat (Baluchistan), 148 
Nyanza Province (Kenya), 196 
NyasalandProtectorate, 210, 211 

— Governor, 210, 211 

— railways, 211, 1212 
Nyeri (Kenya), 196 
Nyiregyhdza (Hungary), 990 


OKL 

Nykoping (Sweden), 1297 
Nyland (Finland), 828 
N’z6rdkor4 (French Guinea), 903 
Nzoia province (Kenya), 197 

Oahu (Hawaii), 614, 615, 616 
Oakland (California), 447 
Oak Park Village (111.), 612 
Oases, Saharan (Algeria), 880 
Oaxaca (Mexico), 1089 ,* town, 1089 
Ob bia (Italian Somaliland), 1035 
Obeid, El (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Oberbayeni (Bavaria), 943 
Oberfranken (Bavaria), 943 
Oberhausen (Prussia), 919 
Oberhessen (Hesse), 948 
Oberpfalz (Bavaria), 943 
Oberschlesien (Prussia), 953 
Obock (French Somali Coast), 898 
Obuassi (Gold Coast), 259 
Obwalden, ^ Unterw'ald 
Ocean Island (Pacific), 422, 423 
Oceania (Brit.), 75, 346, 421 sqq 

— (French), 867, 914, 915 
Ocumare (Venezuela), 1344 
Odense (Denmark), 785 
Odessa (U.S.S.R.), 1233, 1258 
Oedenburg (Himgary), 990 
Oesel (Estonia), 822 
Offenbach (Hesse), 920, 948 
Offenburg (Baden), 941 

Ofu Island (Samoa), 627 
Ogasawarajima (Bonin) Is., 1046 
Ogden (Utah), 594 
Ogdensburg (New York), 561 
Ohio, 443, 669 8qq 

— agriculture, 460, 461, 571 

— area and population, 443, 569, 570 

— production and industry, 460, 

461, 571, 572 

— representation, 439, 669 

— tobacco, 461, 571 

— wheat, 460, 671 
Ohra (Danzig), 780 
Oil Is. (Mauritius), 209 
Oise (France), dept. , 841 
Oita (Japan), 1049 

Oizatskaia (U.S.S.R.), auton. region, 
1231 

Okayama (Japan), 1048 
Oki (Japan), 1047 
Oklahoma, 444, 672 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 461, 574 
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OKL 

Oklahoma, area and population, 
444, 678 

— cotton, 461, 674 

— mining, 674 

— production and industry, 460, 461, 

674 

— representation, 439, 573 

— wheat, 460, 674 
Oklahoma City, 447, 573 
Okmulgee (Okl.)j 673 
Oldenburg, Republic of, 917, 951, 

952 

— town, 920, 951 
Oldham, population, 16 

Old Rumania, 1221, 1222, 1226 
Olean (New York), 561 
Oliva (Danzig), 780 
Olomouc (Czechoslovakia), 772 

— faculties, 773 

Olosega Island (Samoa), 627 
Olten (Switzerland), 1313 
Olympia (Washington), 601, 602 
Omaha (Nebraska), 447, 549, 550 
Oman, 645, 648, 649 
Omdurman (A.-E. Sudan) 204 
Omoa (Honduras), 985 
Omsk(U.S.S.R.), 1233, 1253 
Omiida (Japan), 1049 
Omuramba (S.W. Africa), 273 
Onotoa Island (Pacific), 423 
Ontario, 279, 280, 314 sqq 

— agriculture, 290, 291, 315 

— apples, 292 

— area and population, 282, 283, 

314 

— births, marriages, deaths, 283 

— constit. & gov., 279, 280, 314 

— crops, 290, 291 

— dairy output, 291 

— education, 286, 316 

— finance, 287, 315 

— forestry, 316 

— Legislative Assembly, 282, 314 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 281, 314 

— live stock, 291, 315 

— mining, 292, 293, 315 

— production and industry, 290, 

291, 292, 293, 815 

— religion, 284 

— representation, 280, 314 

— tobacco, 292 

— wheat, 290 

On tong Java Islands (Pacific), 423 


ORK 

Ootacamund (Madras), 159 
Opava (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Opland (Norway), 1146 
Opobo (Nigeria), 254 
Oporto (Port.), 1202 ; telephones, 
1207 ; univ., 1203 
Oradea Mare (Rumania), 1223 
Oran (Algeria), 880 ; naval st., 864; 
town, 880 

Orange (New South Wales), 363 

— (New Jersey), 566 

Orange Free State Province, 226, 

248 sqq 

— Administrator, 227 

— agriculture, 234, 235, 260 

— area and population, 228, 229, 249 

— coal, 236 

— commerce, 251 

— constitution and govt., 226, 227, 

249 

— diamonds, 236 

— education, 250 

— local government, 225, 249 

— maize, 235 

— minerals, 236 

— production and industry, 234, 235, 

236, 250 

— Provincial Council, 227 

— railways, 238 

— representation, 226, 227 

— wheat, 234 

Ordu (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Orebro (Sweden), 1296 ; town, 1297 
Oregon, 444, 675 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 576, 577 

— area and population, 444, 576, 576 

— customs district, 473 

— ports, 473 

— production and industry, 460, 576, 

677 

— public lands, 469, 575 

— representation, 439, 576 

— shipping, 473, 677 

— wheat, 460, 677 
Orekhovo-Zuevo (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Orel (U.S.S.R.), 1233 ; univ., 1285 
Orenburg (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Orense (Spain), province, 1277 
Oriental Region (Ecuador), 800 
Oriente (Cuba), province, 765 
Orissa (India), see Bihar 

Orizaba (Mexico), 1089 
Orkney Isles, area and pop., 17 
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Orleans (France), 843 
Orne (France), dept., 841 
Oro (Ecuador), province, 800 
Oruro (Bolivia), 691 ; town, 692 
Osaka (Japan), 1048 
Oscarsborg (Norway), fort, 1149 
Oshkosh (Wisconsin), 607 
Oslo (Norway), formerly Kristiania, 
1145 ; port, 1154 ; tn., 1146 ; 
univ., 1147 

Osmania Univ. (Hyderabad), 124 
Osnabriick (Prussia), 920 
Osowiec (Poland), fort, 1196 
Ossek (Yugoslavia), 1352 
Ossetia, Southern, Auton. Region of 
(Georgia), 1257 
Ostend (Belgium), 675 
Ostergbtland (Sweden), prov., 1295 
Ostersund (Sweden), 1297 
Ostfold (Norway), 1145 
Ostpreussen, 917, 918, 963 
Ostrava M. (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Ostrava SI. (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Oswego (Now York), 561 
Otago (N.Z.), dist., 406 ; univ., 408 
Otaru (Japan), 1048 
Otekaike (N.Z.), 408 
Ottawa (Canada), 283, 285, 314, 316, 
323 

— port, 296 

— university, 316 
Ottumwa (Iowa), 618 
Otuzco (Peru), cocaine, 1184 
Ouaga-dougou (Up. Volta), 906 
Ouahigouya (Upper Volta), 906 
Ouchak (Turkey), mercury, 1331 
Oudh, see United Provinces 
Oudjda (Morocco), 1099, 1100 
Oudtshoorn (Cape Colony), 242 
Ouezzan (Morocco), 1099 
Oulgaret (French India), 868 

Oulu (Ule&borg), (Finland), govt., 
828 ; town, 828 
Ouolof tribes (Senegal), 899 
Outer Mongolia, 747 
Outer Provinces (D.E. Indies), 1130 
Ovambo race (S.-W. Africa), 273 
Ovamboland (S.-W. Africa), 273 
Overysel (Netherlands), 1113, 1120 
Oviedo (Spain), prov., 1277, 1284 

— town, 1277 ; university, 1279 
Owensboro’ (Ky.), 622 

Oxford, pop., 15 ; university, 22, 23 


PAL 

Oyapoc (French Guiana), 910 
Oyarzun (Spain), fort, 1281 

Paarl (Cape Colony), 242 
Pachmakly (Bulgaria), 710 
Pachuca (Mexico), 1089 
Pacific Is. (Br.), 346, 416, 421 sqq, 
429, 430 

books of reference, 417, 420, 

425, 430, 432 

High Commissioner, 418, 421, 

422, 425 

— (French), 867, 912 sqq 

— (Japanese Mandate), 425, 1067 
Pacificador (Dominican Rep.), prov., 

794 ; town, 794 

Padang (Dutch East Indies), 1129 
Padua or Padova (Italy), 1014 ; town, 
1018; university, 1019 
Paducah (Kentucky), 622 
Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah 
(Perak), 179 

Paernu (Estonia), see Parnu 
Pagopago (Samoa), naval station, 627 
Pahang (Malay St.), 179, 180, 181 
Paide (Estonia), 822 
Paisley, population, 17 
Paita (New Caledonia), 913 
Pakhoi (China), port 730 
Paknam forts (Siam), 1268 
Palanpur (India), 173 
Palapye Road (Bechuanaland), 218 
Palatinate (Bavaria), 943 

— Upper (Bavaria), 943 

Palau or Pelew Is. (Westn. Carolines), 
425, 1067 

Palaw^an Is.r(P.I.), 621 
Palembang (Dutch East Indies), 1127 
Palencia (Spain), province, 1277 
Palermo (Sicily), 1016, 1()23 ; port, 
1030 

— town, 1018 ; university, 1020 
Palestine, 186 sqq 

— administration, 186, 187 

— air mail service, 193, 818 

— antiquities, 189 

— British troops in, 46, 190 

— commerce, 191, 192 

— communications, 192, 818 

— defence, 46, 190 

— High Commissioner, 186, 194 

— Jewish Colonies, 187, 188 
immigration, 107, 188 
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FAL 

Palestine, Jewish National Home, 
187 

religious courts, 188, 190 

schools, 188, 189 

— mandate, 76, 186, 193 

— railways, 192, 647 

— Zionist Organisation, 187 
Palime(Togo), 908 

Palma (Baleares), 1277 
Palmas, Las (Canary Islands), 1278 
Palmerston Island (Cook Is.), 416 
Palmerston North (N.Z.), 407 
Palmyra Island (Pacific), 424 
Pamplona (Spain), 1278 ; fort, 1281 
Pamwo race (Spanish Africa), 1291 
Panama, 752, 754, 1169 sqq 

— boundary dispute with Costa Rica 

settled, 759, 1159 

— canal, 978, 1162 sqq 
finance, 462, 1163 

— central highway system, 1162 

— commercial aviation, 1162 

— Commission on fiee commercial 

zones, 1161 

— mineral resources, 1161 

— new roads, 1162 

— ports, 763, 1159, 1161 

— wireless stations, 763 

Panama, province, 1159 ; town, 1159, 
1160, 1162 

Panama Canal k Zone, 762, 978, 1162 
aqq 

— area and population, 444, 1163 

— defence, 454, 455, 457 

— extension of Zone proposed, 1163 

— finance, 452, 1163 

— indemnity, 762 

— naval station, 457 
Panama City, 1159, 1160, 1162 
Panay Island (Philippines), 621 
PaneveZys (Lithuania), 1081 
Pangin (G6a), 1213 
Pangkor Island (Perak), 174 
Panjgdr (Baluchistan), 149 
Panuco dist. (Mexico), oil, 1091 
Papeete (Tahiti), 914 

Paphos (Cyprus), 106 
Papua, Territory of, 346, 402 sqq 

— government, 346, 402 

Para (Brazil), 698; arsenal, 701; 
rubber, 702 

Paraguari (Paraguay), dept., 1166; 
tn., 116^ ; wireless stn., 1169 


PAT 

Paraguay, 1165 

— boundary dispute, 690, 691, 1166 
Paiahyba (Brazil), 698 ; town, 699 
Paramaribo (Surinam), 1134 

— air service, 1135 

Parand (Argentina), 652 ; tn., 662 

— (Brazil), 698 

coal, 702 

colony, 703 

education, 700 

Parbhu Narain Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Benares State), 173 
Parchim (Mecklenburg-Schw. ), 950 
Pardubice (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Pargana Manpur (India), 131, 133 
Paris (France), 843 

— faculties, &c., 846, 847 

— local government, 839 

— university, 846 

Pant Buntar (Malaya), 177 
Parkersburg (West Virginia), 604 
Parma (It.), 1015 ; tn., 1018 

— university, 1020 
Parnu (Estonia), 822 
Paro (Bhutan), 689 

Panamatta (New South Wales), 363 
Parry Is. (New Zealand), 416 
Parsis (Persia), 1172 
Parsons (Kansas), 520 
Partabgarh (India), 172 
Pasadena (California), 492 
Pas-de-Calais (France), dept., 841 
Pasewark (Danzig), 780 
Pashmakly (Bulg.), 710 
Pasir Mas (Malaya), 185 

— Puteh (Malaya), 185 
Paso, El (Texas), 447, 591 
Passaio (New Jersey), 447, 555 
Passau (Germany), faculties, 922 
Pasto (Colombia), 753 

— university, 764 
Patagonia (Chile), 722 

— coal, 657 

Paterson (New Jersey), 447, 665 
Patidla (India), 171 ; town, 128 
Patmos [Mgca,n)t 1040 
Patna (India), 121, 152 ; univ., 124, 
152 

Patras (Greece), 965 » 

Patriarchs of 

— Alexandria, 682, 809 

— Antioch, 876, 1327 

— Cilicia, 1327 
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Patriarchs of 

— Constantinople, 967, 1326, 1327 

— Jerusalem, 188 

— Moscow, 1326 

— Serbia, 1362 

Patricia, dist. (Canada), 314 
Pattani (Siam), 1267 
Paucartambo district (Peru), coflfee, 
1184 

Paulpietersburg (Natal), 244 
Pavia (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1018, 1025 

— university, 1020 
Pawtucket (R.I.)i 447, 582 

Paya Lebar (Singapore), wireless sta- 
tion, 178 

Payo Obispo (Mexico), 1089 
Paysandu (Uruguay), 1337, 1338, 
1340 ; town, 1338 
Paz, La (Bolivia), 691 ; univ., 692 

(Mexico), 1089 

Pazarjik (Bulgaria), 710 
Pearl Harbour (Hawaii), defence, 457, 
616 

Pearl Islands (Panama), 1161 
P^cs (Hungary), 990 ; coal, 994 ; 

military dist., 993 ; univ., 991 
Pedregal (Panama), port, 1159 
Pedro Cays (West Indies), 336, 338 
Peekskill (N.Y.), 661 
Peel (Isle of Man), 71 
Peiping (China), see Poking 
Peking (China), 728, 729, 734, 739 ; 

universities, 732 
Pelew Is. (Pacific), 426, 1067 
Pella (Greece), 966 
Pemba Island, 196, 202, 206 

— clove industry, 204 

— wireless station, 206 

Penaga( Straits Settlements), wireless 
station, 178 

Penang (Straits Settlements), 173, 
174, 176, 176, 178 
Peniche (Portugal), lace, 1206 
Pennsylvania, 443, 678 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 461, 679, 580 

— area and pop., 443, 678 

— naval yard, 457 

— production and industry, 460, 461, 

579, 589 

— representation, 439, 578 

— tobacco, 461, 580 

— wheat, 460, 580 

PeJkon de la Gomera (Sp. Af.), 1277 


Pi£8 

Penonome (Panama), 1159 
Penrhyn Island (Cook Islands), 416 
Pensacola (Florida), 605 

— naval yard, 457 
Penta (U.S.S.R.), 1238 
Pentecost Is. (New Hebrides), 424 
Peoria (Illinois), 447, 512 

Pera (Turkey), 1326 
Perak (Malay St.), 174, 179, 180, 
181, 182 

Perene District (Peru), cocoa, 1184 ; 
coffee, 1184 

Pergamino (Argentina), 653 
Perim Island (Red Sea), 95 
Perils (Malay State), 176, 184, 185 

— ruler, 185 

Perm (U.S.S.R.), 1233 ; univ., 1235 
Pernambuco (Brazil), 698, 700 
Pemik coal mines (Bulgaria), 714 
Peros Banhos Is. (Mauritius), 209 
Perpignan (France), 843 
Persia, 1008, 1171 sqq 

— air services, 1008, 1177 

— metric system introduced, 1178 

— National Bank, 1176 

— naval dock, 1174 
~ new railway, 1177 

— roads, 1176 

Persian Gulf, minerals, 1174 
Perth (Scotland), population, 17 

— (W. Australia), 891 ; air mail, 

359 ; mint, 359, 896 
Perth Amboy (New Jersey), 665 
Peru, 1180 sqq 

— boundary treaties and disputes, 

691, 718, 753, 799,1181, 1182 

— coasting trade closed to foreigners, 

1186 

— moratorium, 1183 

— provinces, 718, 1181, 1182 
settlement with Chile, 718, 

1181 

— transcontinental railway, 1187 
Perugia (Italy), 1015 ; town, 1018 ; 

university, 1020 
Peruvian Corporation, 1184 
Pesaro (Italy), town, 1018 
Pesaro e Urbino (Italy), prov., 1015 
Pescadores Islands (Japan), 1046, 
1047, 1066 

Pescara (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1018 
Peshawar (India), 123, 639 ; popula- 
tion, 161 
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Peshkopi (Albania), 643 
Pespire (Honduras), 985 
Pesterzs6bet (Hungary), 990 
Petah-Tikvah (Palestine), 191 
Petch (Yugoslavia), 1362 
Pet6n (Guatemala), timber, 977 
Petersburg (Alaska), 611, 612 
Petersburg (Virginia), 599 
Petra (Trans- Jordan), 194 
Petri tch (Bulgaria), 710 
Petrograd (now Leningrad), 
(U.S.S.R.), 1233 

Petroleum, Naphtha, Natural Gas, 
and Oil-yielding regions — 
Algeria, 882 Japan, 1066 

Angola, 1210 Mexico, 1091, 

Argentina, 657 1092 

Azerbaijan, Morocco, 1102 

1256 Papua, 403 

Bolivia, 694 Persia, 1174, 

Borneo, 98 1175 

Brazil, 702 Peru, 1185 

Canada, 293, Poland, 1197 

304, 311, 315 Portuguese W. 

China, 736 Afr., 1210 

Colombia, 755, Rumania, 1225 

756 Russia, 1242 

Dominican Re- Sarawak, 99, 100 

pub., 796 Syria, 877 

D.E. Ind.,1131 THnidad, 348 

Ecuador, 801 U.S.A., 462, 

Gt. Britain, 61 and see 
India, 135 States, Ac. 

Iraq, 1007 Venezuela, 

Italy, 1027 1346 

Petrosavodsk (Karelia), 1233 
Petseri (Estonia), 822 
Pforzheim (Baden), 920, 941 
Philadelphia (Penn.), 446, 578 

— customs district, 473 

— Federal Bank, 479 

— naval yard, 457 

— port, 473, 580 
Phnippeville (Algeria), 880 
Philippine Islands, 444, 620 aqq 

— area and population, 444, 621 

— defence, 464, 621, 622 

— government, 442, 620, 621 

— justice, 461, 621, 622 

— naval station, 457 

— tariff, 628 

Philippopolis (Bulgaria), 710 
Phiotis (Greece), 966 
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Phn6m-Penh (Cambodia), 872 
Phocis (Greece), 966 
Phoenix (Arizona), 487 
Phoenix Islands (Pacific), 422 
Piacenza (Italy), 1015 

— town, 1018 
Piatigorsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Piauhy (Brazil), state, 699 
Pichincha (Ecuador), prov., 800 
Piedmont (Italy), 1014, 1025 

— mining, 1026 

— silk culture, 1027 

Pierre (South Dakota), 586, 587 
Pietermaritzburg (Natal), 229, 244 
Pilar (Paraguay), 1166 
Pillzhum (Ecuador), silver, 801 
Pinar del Rio (Cuba), 765 ; port, 768 

— town, 766 

Pine Bluff (Arkansas), 490 
Pines, Isle of (French Pacific), 913 
Ping-Yang (Korea), port, 1063 
Piotrkow (Poland), 1192 
Pirieus (Greece), customs, 969 
Pirmasens (Bavaria), 943 
Pirna (Saxony), 958 
Pirot (Yugoslavia), carpets, 1366 
Pisa (Italy), 1015 ; tn., 1018 ; univ., 
1020 

Piscopi (iEgean), 1040 
Pishin (Baluchistan), 148 
Pistoia (Italy), 1015 ; town, 1018 
Pita (French Guinea), 903 
Pitcairn Island (Pacific), 422 
Piti (Guam), port, 626 
Pittsburgh (Kans.), 520 

— (Pa.), 446, 678, 679 
Pittsfield (Massachusetts), 633 
Pitzewo (China), 1067 

Piura (Peru), 1181 ; tn., 1181 
Pius XI. (Pope), 1215, 1216 
Planitz (Saxony), 968 
Plauen (Saxony), 920, 968 
Plevna or Pleven (Bulgaria), 710 ; 
town, 710 

Plo^ti (Rumania), 1223 
Plovdiv (Bulgaria), district, 710 ; 
town, 710 

Plymouth, population, 16 

— (Montserrat), 340 , 

Plzen (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Pobd (Dahomey), 905 
Pocatello (Idaho), 509 

Podrinje (Yugosl.) antimony, 1855 
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Pointe-Ji- Pitre (Guadeloupe), 909, 910 
Pointe-des-Galets (Reunion), 897 
Pointe-Noire (Fr. Congo), 891 
Poitiers (France), univ., 846 
Pokrovsk (German Volga Rep., 
U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Pola (Italy), 1014; tn., 1018 
Poland, 1189 sqq, 1230 

— area & population, 917, 918, 1191, 

1192, 1193 

— boundaries, 1081, 1190 

— port, 780, 1199 

— social insurance, 1195 

— territory gained, 918 
Poland (Congress), 1191 

— (former Prussian), 917, 1191 

— (former Russian), 1189, 1191 

— occupation of part of Lithuania 

by, 1081 

Polesie (Poland), 1192 
Poltaratsk (Turkmenistan), 1232, 
1250 

Poltava (U.S.S.R.)i 1233 
Polygyros (Greece), 966 
Pomerania (Prussia), 953 
Pomorze (Poland), 1192, 1194 
Ponap4 (Caroline Islands), 1067 
Ponce (Porto Rico), 617 
Pondich^ry (French India), 868, 869 ; 
port, 869 

Pondoland (Cape Colony), 242 
Poneviej (Lithuania), 1081 
Pongo de Manseriche, 1182 
Pontevedra (Spain), province, 1277 
Pontiac (Mich.), 637 
Poona (India), 121, 153 
Poonch Illaqa (Kashmir), 169 
Poop6, Lake (Bolivia), salt at, 694 
Popayan (Colom.), 763 ; univ., 754 
Pori (Bjbrneborg) (Finland), 828 
Porlamar (Venez.), wireless station, 
1348 

Portage la Prairie (Canada), 308 
Portalegre (Port), 1202 ; town, 1203 
Port Antonio (Jamaica), 336 
Port Arthur (China), 729, 730, 744, 
1047, 1067 

Port Arthur (Texas), 691 
Port Augusta Australia), 389, 401 
Port-au-Prince (Haiti), 797, 981, 982, 
988 

Port Bell (Uganda), 201 
Port Blair (Andamans), 146 


POR 

Port Castries (St. Lucia), coaling 
station, 345 

Port Chester (N.Y.), 561 
Port Cornwallis (Andamans), 146 
Port Darwin (N. Terr., Aust), 400 
Port de Paix (Haiti), 981 
Port Elizabeth (Cape Col. ), 229, 
242 

Port Gentil (French Congo), 891 
Port Harcourt (Nigeria), 251, 252, 
254 

Port Hedland (W. Aust), 393 
Port Herald (Nyasaland), 210, 1212 
Port Huron (Michigan), 537 
Portland (Maine), 447, 527 

— (Oregon), 447, 676, 577 

Port Limon (Costa Rica), 760, 763 ; 

wireless stn., 763 
Port Louis (Mauritius), 207, 208 
Port Maria (Jamaica), 336 
Port Moresby (Papua), 403 

— wireless station, 404 
Porto (Portugal), 1202 

Porto Alegre ( Brazil), 699, 705 
Porto Alexandre (ARgola), 1210 
Portobello (Panama), 1169 
Porto Maurizio (Italy), see Imperia 
Porto Novo (Dahomey), 904, 905 
Porto Palermo (Albania), 643 
Porto Rico, 444, 616 sgg 

— area and population, 444, 617 

— customs district, 473 

— defence, 454, 455, 618 

— government, 442, 616, 617 

— ports, 473 

— shipping, 473, 618 

— troops in, 464, 618 

Port of Spain (Trinidad), 341, 342 
Port Pahlevi (Persia), 1177 
Port Reitz (Kenya), 199 
Port Said (Egypt), 807, 808, 817, 
818 

Portsmouth, population, 15 

— (New Hampshire), 553 

naval station, 457 

Treaty of, 1047 

— (Ohio), 670 

— (Virginia), 599 

Port Sudan (A.-E. Sudan), 264 ; salt, 
266 

Port Swettenham (Fed. Malay 
States), 176 

Port Tudor (Kenya), 199 
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Portugal, 1201 sqq 

— cols. & dependencies, 1203, 1208, 

m 

Portuguesa (Venezuela), state, 1344 
Portuguese Africa, 1208, 1209 sqq 
{see Angola and Mozambique) 

— Asia, 1208, 1218 

— India, 1208, 1213 
Posadas (Argentina), 652 

Posen or Poznan (Poland), county, 
1192;fort, 1196; town, 1192; 
military district, 1196 ; univ., 
1193 

Posen (Prussia), 953 

— territory ceded, 917 
Potchefstroom (Transvaal), 247 ; 

Univ. Coll., 231 

Potenza (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1018 

Poti (Georgia), 1267 

Potosi (Bolivia), 691 ; bismuth, 693; 

town, 691, 692 
Potrerillos (Honduras), 987 
Potsdam (Prussia), 920 
Poughkeepsie (New York), 561 
Poznan (Poland), 1192, 1194 ; tn., 
1192 ; see Posen 
Prachinburi (Siam), 1267 
Prague (Czechoslovakia), 772; univ., 
773 

Prahova (Rumania), petrol, 1225 
Praia (Cape Verde Islands), 1209 
Prajadhipok, king (Siam), 1265 
Pranchinburi (Siam), 1267 
Prasak South Canal (Siam), 1269 
Praslin Is. (Seychelles), 213, 215 
Pratabong (Cambodia), 1266 
Pratap Singh Malvendra Bahadur, 
ruler (Nabha), 171 
aust (Danzig), 780 
erov (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Presburg (Czechoslovakia), see Bratis- 
lava 

Preston, ^pulation, 16 
Pretoria (^ansvaal), 226, 229, 247 

— university, 230, 231 
Preveza (Greece), 966 ; town, 966 
Pribiloff Islands (Alaska), seal 

fisheries, 613 

Prince Albert (Canada), 820 
Prince Charles Foreland (Spits- 
bergen), 1166 

PRINCEEDWARDlgLAND,280,816,3l7 

— agriculture, 290, 291, 317 
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Prince Edward Island, area and 
population, 282, 316 

— births, marriages, deaths, 283 

— constit. & govt., 282, 316 

— crops, 290, 291, 317 

— dairying, 291 

— education, 285, 316 

— finance, 287, 317 

— Legislative Assembly, 282, 316 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 281, 282, 

316 

— live stock, 291 

— manufactures, 317 

— production & industry, 290, 291, 

317 

— religion, 284, 316 

— representation, 280, 316 

— wheat, 290 

Prince Rupert (British Columbia), 306 
Princes Islands (Turkey), 1325, 1326 
Princeton University (N.J.), 666 
Principe Is. (Portugal), 1208, 1209, 
1210 

Prizren (Yugoslavia), 1360 
Prost6jov (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Protectorates, British, 76 
Providence (Rhode Is.), 447, 682 
Providence Island (Seychelles), 213 
Province W ellesley ( Penang), 173,174, 
177, 178 ; wireless station, 178 
Provo (Utah), 594, 595 
Prussia, 917, 952 sqq 

— area and pop., 917, 963, 954 

— coal, 930, 956 

— iron and steel, 930, 966 

— live stock, 929, 956 

— manufactures, 930 

— production and industry, 929, 930, 

966 

— representation, 916, 952 

— territory lost, 917, 918, 963 

— universities, 922, 923, 956 
Prussia, East, 953, 1194 

— jpUbiscUe in, 917 

— territory ceded, 917, 918 

— West, 968, 1194 

— pUhiscite in, 917 

— territory ceded, 917, 918 
Przemysl (Poland), bifthopric, 1193 ; 

fort, 1196 ; military diet., 
1196; town, 1192 
Pudukkottai (India), 169 
Puebla (Mexico), 1089 ; town, 1089 
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Pueblo (Colorado), 496 
Pueblo Indians (New Mex.), 558 
Puerto Armuelles (Panama), 1159, 
1161 

Puerto Asis (Colombia), 753 
Puerto Barrios (Guatemala), 978, 979 ; 

wireless station, 979 
Puerto Cabezas (Nicaragua), 1141 
Puerto Carreno (Colombia), 753 
Puerto Castilla (Honduras), 985 
Puerto Colombia (Colom. ), 754 
Puerto Cortez (Hond.), 985, 987 
Puerto Montt (Chile), wirel. stn., 724 
Puerto Mutis (Panama), 1169 
Puerto Plata (Dominican Repub.), 
prov., 794 ; city, 794 ; wire- 
less stn., 797 

Puerto Sal (Hond.), coconuts, 986 
Puertoviejo (Ecuador), 800 
Puget Sound (Wash.), naval station, 
457 

Pukapuka I. (Cook Islands), 416 
Pulantien (China), 1067 
Pulo Cambing (Timor), 1213 
Punjab, 118, 161 sqq 

— agriculture, 133, 162, 163 
«— area and pop., 118, 122, 162 

— births and deaths, 121 

— education, 124, 162 

— factories, 163 

— finance, 128, 162 

— forests, 133, 162 

— government, 116, 161, 162 

— justice, 126, 162 

— land revenue, 128, 131, 162 
tenure, 131 

— native states, 119 

— newspapers, &c., 124 

— religion, 122, 162 

— tea, 134 

— university, 124, 162 
Punjab States, 119, 122, 171 

— rulers, 171 

Puno (Peru), 1181 ; town, 1181 
Punta Arenas (now Magallanes) 
(Chile), 724 

Punta Lobos (Chile), guano, 1186 
Pimtarenas (Costa Rica), prov., 760 

— town, 760 * 

Pusan (Korea), 1062 
Putumayo prov. (Colombia), 763 
Puy-de-D6me (France), dept., 841 
Pygmies (Uganda), 201 


QUE 

Pyong-Yang (Korea), 1062 
Pyr4n6e8, Basses- (France), dept., 841 
Pyr4n6es, Hautes- (France), dept. 841 
Pyr4n4es-Orientales (France), dept., 
841 

Qacha’s Nek (Basutoland), 216 
Qalydbiya (Egypt), see Kalioubieh 
Qasim (Arabia), 645 
Qena (Egypt), 808 ; town, 809 
Quang-nam mines (Annam), 872 
Quarry ville (New Brunswick), 311 
Qiieanbeyan (New South Wales), 
363 

Quebec, 279, 280, 318 sqq 

— agriculture, 290, 291, 292, 319 

— apples, 292 

— area and population, 282, 318 

— births, marriages, deaths, 283 

— const. & gov., 279, 280, 318 

— crops, 290, 291, 292, 319 

— dairying, 291 

— education, 284, 318, 319 

— finance, 287, 319 

— forests, 292, 319 

— Legislature, 281, 318 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 282, 318 

— live stock, 291 

— mining and minerals, 292, 319 

— port, 296 

— production and industry, 290, 291, 

292, 293, 319 

— religion, 284 

— representation, 279, 318 

— tobacco, 292 

— wheat, 290 

— wool, 319 

Quebec (town), 282, 318 ; port, 296 

— university, 318 

Queens (Now York), 446, 661 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 68 

(Ontario), 315 

Queensland (Australia), 346, 378 sqq 
— * air mails, 369 

— area and population, 348, 379 

— births, marriages, deaths, 348, 

880 

— constitution and govt., 346, 378 

— inhabited houses, 848 

— railways, 868 

— representation, 346, 878 

— tramways, electric, 358 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
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Quelimane (Port. E. Af.), 1211; 
town, 1211 

Que Que (S. Rhodesia), 220 
Quer^taro (Mexico), 1089; town, 1089; 
opals, 1092 

Quetta (Baluchistan), 123, 148, 149 

— Staff College, 148 
Quezaltenango (Guatemala), 976 ; 

wireless stn., 979 
Quflat A1 Udhr (Yemen), 647 
Quibdd (Colombia), 763 
Quilicura (Chile), wireless stn., 724 
Quilmes (Argentina), 652 
Quincy (Illinois), 612 

— (Massachusetts), 533 
Qui-Nhon (Annam), port, 871 
Quintana Roo (Mexico), state, 1089 
Quiquio (Paraguay), mines, 1168 
Quisqueya Is., see Dominican Repub., 

794 

Quito (Ecuador), 798, 799, 800, 801 ; 
univ.,800 

Quittah (Gold Coast), see Keta 
Quiyndy (Paraguay), 1166 
Qunfuda (Hejaz), port, 646 
Quthing (Basutoland), 216 

Rabat (Morocco), 1099, 1100, 1104, 
1105 

Rabaul (New Guinea), 426, 427 
Rabbit Is. (Turkey), 1325 
Rabigh (Hejaz), port, 646 
Racine (Wisconsin), 607 
Radom (Poland), 1192 
Ragusa (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1018 
Raiatea 1. (French Oceania), 914 
Raipur (India), 167 
Raivavae Is. (French Oceania), 914 
Rajaburi (Siam), 1267 
Rajaram Chhatrapati, ruler (Kol- 
hapur), 166 
Rajkot (India), 173 
Rdjputana (India), area, Ac., 119, 
172 

— native states, 119, 122, 172 

— religion, 122 

Rakaanga Island (Cook Is.), 416 

Rakvere (Estonia), 822 

Raleigh (North Carolina), 665 

Ralick Is. (Pacific), 1068 

Rama Varmah, ruler (Cochin), 169 

Ramleh (Palestine), 187 

Rdmpur (India), 172, 173 ; town, 123 


RES 

Ramsey (Isle of Man), 71 
Ranchi (India), 152 
Randers (Denmark), 786 
Rangoon (Burma), 121, 155, 156 ; 

trade, 140 ; univ,, 124, 156 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, ruler (Nawan- 
agar), 173 

Raoul Is. (New Zealand), 417 
Rapa Island (French Pacific), 914 
Rapallo, Treaty of, 1350 
Rapid City (S. Dakota), 586 
Rarawai (Fiji), 419 
Rarotonga Island (Cook Islands), 416 

— wireless station, 416 

Raso Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1209 
Rastatt (Baden), 941 
Ratack Is. (Pacific), 1068 
Ratisbon (Bav.), 920, 943 ; faculties, 
922 

Raton (New Mexico), 558 
Ratzeburg (Meck.-Str.), 961 
Ravenna (Italy), 1015 ; town, 1018 
Ravensburg (Wurttemberg), 963 
Rawa (Solomon Is.), 428 
Rawalpindi (India), 123, 162 
Rawson (Argentina), 652 
Reading, pop,, 15 ; College, 22 

— (Pennsylvania), 447, 578 
Recife (Brazil), 699 
Recklinghausen (Prussia), 920 
Red Deer (Canada), 303 

Redonda Is. (West Indies), 339, 340 
Regat, the (Rumania), 1222 
Regensburg (Bavaria), 920, 943; fac- 
ulties, 922 

Reggio di Calabria (Italy), 1016 

— town, 1018 

Reggio Emilia (Italy), 1015 ; town, 
1018 

Regina (Canada), 320 
Rei Is. (C. Verde Is.), 1209 
Reichenbach (Saxony), 958 
Reichenberg (Czechosl.), 772 
Reims (France), 843 
Rejaf (Uganda), 201 
Rembau (Malay State), 180 
Remscheid (Prussia), 920 
Rendova Island (Pacific), 423 
Rennell Island (Pacifi^o), 423 
Rennes (France), 843 ; agric. school, 
848 ; univ., 846 
Reno (Nevada), 561 • 

Reshitza (Latvia), 1071 
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Resht (Persia), 1172, 1177 ; military 
area, 1174 

Resistencia (Argentina), 662 
Rethymno (Greece), 966 ; town, 966 
Reunion Is., 867, 897 

— area and population, 867, 897 

— representation, 867, 897 
Reuss (Thuringia), 960 
Reutlingen (Wurttemberg), 963 
Reval (Estonia), 822 

Revere (Massachusetts), 633 
Rewa (India), state, 167 
Reykjavik (Iceland), 999 ; univ., 1000 
Rezekne (Latvia), 1072 
Rheden (Netherlands), 1114 
Rheims, see Reims 
Rheinfelden (Switzerland), 1317 
Rheinhessen province (Hesse), 948 
Rheinpfalz (Bavaria), ptov., 943 
Rheinprovinz (Prussia), 931, 953 
Rhenish Hesse, 948 
Rhin, Bas (France), dept., 841, 842 

— Haut (France), dept., 841, 842 
Rhine prov. (Prussia), 963 
Rhode Island, 443, 581 sqq 

— area and population, 443, 582 

— customs district, 473 

— naval station, 457 

— ports, 473 

— representation, 439, 581 

— shipping, 473 

Rhodes (.ffigean), 1040, 1041 
Rhodes Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 231 
Rhodesia, 219 sqq 

— Northern, 219, 223, 224 

— Southern, 219 sqq 
Rhodopi (Greece), 966 
Rhone (France), dept., 841 
Rhone Valley forts (Swiss), 1316 
Riau-Lingga Is. (D.E.I.), 1127 

— tin, 1131 
Riboralta (Bolivia), 691 
Richmond (Indiana), 515 

— (New York), 446, 661 

— (Virginia), 447, 599 

Federal Bank, 479 

Richmond Bay (P.E.I.), oysters, 

817 

Riesa (Saxony), 958 
Rieti (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1018 
Rift Valley province (Kenya), 197 
Riga (Latvia), 1071 ; town, 1072, 
1073, 1074 ; univ., 1072 


ROC 

Rimatara Is. (French Oceania), 914 
Riobamba (Ecuador), 800, 801 
Rio Cuartd (Argentina), 662 
Rio de Janeiro (Brazil), 699 

— arsenal, 701 ; coffee, 702 

— education, 700 

— military college, etc., 701, 702 

— naval school, 702 

— production, 702, 708 

— town, 701, 705 ; univ., 700 
Rio de Oro (Sp. Af. ), 1277, 1290 
Rio Grande irrigation (N. Mexico), 

559 

Rio Grande do Norte (Brazil), 699 

— women enfranchised, 698 

Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil), 699, 
705 ; coal, 702 ; education, 700 
Rioja, La(Arg.), prov., 652, 657 ; to., 
653 

Rio Muni district (Sp. Af.), 1291 
Rio Negro (Argentina), terr., 652 

(Uruguay), 1337 

Rio Nuftez dist. (Fr. Guinea), 903 
Rio Piedras (P. Rico), university, 617 
Rios, Los (Ecuador), 800 
Ripley College, 22 
Rishon le Zion (Palestine), 191 
Ritchie Archipelago (Andamans), 146 
Riukiu Islands (Japan), 1047 
Rivas (Nicaragua), 1139, 1141 
Rivera (Uruguay), 1337 ; tn. 1337 
River Cess (Liberia), 1076 
Riviere SaUe (Guadeloupe), 909 
Riyadh (Arabia), oasis, 645 ; town 
646 

Riza Khan Pahlevi, Shah (Persia) 
1171 

Riz(5 (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Road Town (Virgin Islands), 340 
Roanoke (Virginia), 599 
Roatan (Honduras), 985 
Robertsport (Liberia), 1076 
Rocha (Uruguay), 1337 ; town, 1337 
Rochdale, population, 15 
Rochefort (France), 852 j naval 
station, 854 

Rochelle, La (France), port, 860 
Rochester (N.H.), 653 
Rochester (N.Y.), 447, 661 
Rockford (Illinois), 612 
Rockhampton (Queensland), 380 
Rock Island (111.), 612 
Rock Springs (Wyoming), 610 
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ROO 

Kocktown (Liberia), 1077 
Rodi (Rhodes) (jEgean), 1040, 1041 
Rodrigues Js. (Mauritius), 207, 
209 

Rogaland (Norway), 1145 
Roma (Italy), 1015 ; city, 1018. See 
Rome 

Romana, La (Dominican Repub.), 
wireless station, 797 
Romania (Rumania), 1221 sqq 
Rombo Is. (C. Verde Is.), 1209 
Rome (Italy), 1018, 1025 ; Governor, 
1013 ; univ., 1020 
Rome, See and Church of, 1215 

m 

area and population, 1215 

Cabinet, 1218 

Concordat with Italy (1929), 

1018, 1215 

currency, 1219 

defence, 1023 

Sacred (iJollege, 1216 sqq 

Congregations, 1218 

Supreme Pontiff, 1215, 1216 

Rome (New York), 661 
Rong-pa, see Lepcha 
Ronongo Island (Pacific), 423 
Roodeport- Marais burg ( Transvaal ), 
247 

Roosendaal (Netherlands), 1114 
Roosevelt dam (Arizona), 488 
Rorschach (Switzerland), 1313 
Rosario (Argentina), 652 
Roseau (Dominica), 341 
Rose Island (Western Samoa), 429 
Rosetta (Egypt), 809 
Rositten (Latvia), 1072 
Ross Dependency (N.Z.), 417 
Rosslau (Anhalt), 939 
Rostock (Meck-Schw.), 920, 950 

— university, 923, 961 
Rostov-on-Don (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Roswell (N. Mexico), 668 
Rotherham, population, 15 
Rotterdam (Netherlands), 1114, 1116; 

fort, 1118 ; pt,, 1123 

— School of Commerce, 1115 
Rotuma Island (Fiji), 418 
Roubaix (France), 843 

Roudny (Czechoslovakia), mining, 
775 

Rouen (France), 843 ; port, 860 
Roulers (Belgium), 676 


RUS 

Rovigo (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1018 
Royal Holloway College, Egham, 23 
Royesville (Liberia), 1076 
Ruanda (Belg. Congo), 270, 684 
Rubber-producing regions — 
Abyssinia, 634 903, 904, 906, 

Andaman Is., 908, 910 

146 Gold Coast, 269 

Anglo -Egypt’n Kenya Colony, 

Sudan, 266 198 

Annarn, 872 Liberia, 1077 

Belgian Congo, Madagascar, 

685 894 

Bolivia, 692, Malay States, 

693 176,177,182, 

Brazil, 702 184, 185 

B. Borneo, 98, Nicaragua, 11 40 

99 Panama, 1161 

B. Guiana, 326 Papua, 402 

Brit. Solomon Philippine Is., 

Islands, 423 623 

Cambodia, 872 Port. Cols., 

Ceylon, 103 1209, 1210 

Cochin China, Salvador, 1262 

871 Sarawak, 99 

Colombia, 765 Siam, 1269 

D.E.I., 1129 Tobago, 343 

Fiji, 419 Uganda, 201 

French Cols., Venezuela, 1346 

870,872,891, West Africa, 

894,901,902, 269 

Rudolstadt (Thuringia), 961 ; tn., 
961 

Rufaa (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 264 
Rufisquo (Senegal), 901, 906 
Ruhr, The (Germany), industries, 
930 

Rumania, 1221 sqq 

— boundaries, 989, 990 

— King, 1221 

— radio stn,, 1227 

— territory gained, 1221 
Ruraelange (Luxemburg), 1086 
Rumelia, Eastern, 709 
RuperPs Land (Canada), 322 
Rurutu Island (French Pacific), 914 
Ruschuk (Ruse) (Bulgaria), town, 710 
Ruse (Bulg.), dist., 710, 711 ; tn., 710 
Russell Island (Pacific^, 423 
Russia (Russian Socialist Federal 

Soviet Republic, of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics), 
1229 sqq 
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RUS 

Russia (Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic, of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics), 
anti-religious decree, 1233 

— army, 1231, 1238 

— autonomous regions, 1231, 1232, 

1233, 1249, 1256, 1257 

— autonomous Republics, 1232, 1233, 

1238, 1249, 1250, 1251, 1267, 
1268 

— broadcasting stns., 1245 

— Central Executive Committee, 

1229, 1230, 1231, 1232, 1236 

— China and, 729, 730, 744 

— Combines, 1241, 1242 

— commerce, 1242 sqq 

— Commission of Execution, 1230 

— Congress of Soviets, 1229, 1230, 

1231, 1232 

— Constituent Republics, 1229,1230, 

1231, 1232, 1235, 1249, 1250, 
1251, 1253, 1258, 1259 

— dependencies &c., 1229, 1230, 

1249 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 1246 

— five-day week, 1246 

— five-year plan, 1242 

— Judiciary System, 1235, 1286 

— nationalisation of industry, 1231, 

1241 

— navy, 1231, 1238, 1239 

— People’s Commissaries, 1229,1230, 

1231, 1232 

— production and industry, 1239 sqq 

— railway freight service agreement, 

1246 

— trusts and combines, 1241, 

1242^ 

Russia, White, Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, 1229, 1230, 1232, 1269, 
1260 

— area and pop., 1282, 1269, 1260 
Russ. Turkestan, 1249 

Ruthenia (Czechoslovakia), 772, 773, 
776 

area and population, 772 

— education, 773 
Rutland (Vermont), 597 
Rybinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Ryburg (Switzerland), 1817 

Saalfeld (Thuringia), 961 : town, 
961 


ST. 

Saar Basin, 842, 917, 918, 939, 
961 ; area and population, 917, 
918, 939 ; coal output, 842, 
939 ; government, 842, 918, 
939 ; iron, 930, 989 ; plebiscite, 
842, 917, 939 

Saarbriicken (Germany), 919 
Saaremaa (Oesel) (Estonia), 821, 822 
Saarlouis (Saar dist.), 939 
Saarpfalz (Germany), 917 
Saba (Yemen), 647 
Saba Island (Dutch W.I.), 1135 
Sabadell (Spain), 1278 
Sabine (U.S.A.), customs dist., 473 
Sabiya (Asir), 648 
Sacavem (Portugal), 1206 
Sachsen (Prussia), province, 953 
Sachsen, Freistaat (Saxony), 957 sqq 
Sacramento (California), 447,492,493 
Sada (Yemen), 647, 648 
Sado Islands (Japan), 1046 
Sadong (Sarawak), wireless stn., 100 
Sae Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Safad (Palestine), 187, 189 
Safaga (Egypt), port, 817 
Safti (Morocco), 1099, 1105 
Sagallo (French Somali Coast), 898 
Sagauli, Treaty of, 1108 
Saginaw (Michigan), 447, 637 
Sahara, 886, 899, 900, 905 

— books of reference, 909 

— Oases, 880 
Saharanpur (India), 123 
Sahel, the (Tunis), olives, 887 
Said, El (Egypt), 807 

Saigon (Coemn-China), 869, 870, 871, 
873 

— manufactures, 871 ; port, 871 
St. Andrews University, 22, 23 
St. Ann’s Bay (Jamaica), 336 
St. Augustine Is. (Pacific), 422 

St. Barth61emy Is. (Guadeloupe), 909 
St. Benoit (Reunion), 897 
St. Boniface (Canada), 308 
St. Brandon Is. (Mauritius), 209 
St. Christopher, see St. KiUs 
St. Cloud (Minn.), 631 
St. Croix (Viijgin Is., U.S.A.), 619, 
620 ; wireless station, 620 
St, Oyr (France), mil. school, 848 
St. Denis (Prance), 843 

— — (Reunion), 897 

St. Etienne (France), 843 
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ST. 

St. Eustatius Is. (Cura 9 ao), 1135 
St. Fran 9 oi 8 Island (Seychelles), 213 
St. Gallen(Switz.), 1310, 1312, 1315 ; 
town, 1313 

St. George (New Brunswick), quar- 
ries, 311 

St. George's (Grenada), 344 
St. Gilles (Brussels), 674 
St. Gothard( Switzerland), fort., 1316 
St. Helena (Atlantic), 211 sqq 
St. Helens, population, 15 
St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, 23 
St. Hugh's College, Oxford, 23 
St. Ingbert (Saar dist.), 939 
St. John (Antigua), 340 

(Canada), 283, 310 ; port, 296 

(Virgin Is., U.S.A.), 619, 620 

St. John’s (Newfoundland), 330, 332 
St. Joseph (Missouri), 447, 544 
St. Joseph’s College (New Bruns- 
wick), 310 

St. Josae-ten-Noode (Brussels), 674 
St. Kitts I. (W.I.), 339, 340 

— books of reference, 845 

St. Laurent-du-Maroni(F.Guia.), 910 
St. Louis (Missouri), 446, 543, 544 

— Federal Bank, 479 
St. Louis (K4union), 897 

St. Louis (Senegal), 902, 903 
St. Lucia Island (W.I.), 344, 345 
St. Luiz (Brazil), 699 
St. Marie Island (Madagascar), 893 
St. Martin Is. (Cura 9 ao), 1135 
St. Martin Island (Guadeloupe), 909 
St, Martin-de-R4 (France), prison, 849 
St. Mary Island (Gambia), 255 
St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal (U.S. A. ), 
538 

St. Maurice (Switzerland), fort, 1316 

St. Michel (Finland), 828 

St. Nazaire (France), port, 860 

St. Nicolas (Belgium), 675 

St. Ouen (France), 848 

St. Paul (Minn.), 447, 539 

(Reunion), 897 

St. Paul Is. (Indian Ocean), 897 
St. Petersburg, see Leningrad 
St. Pierre and Miquelon Is. (French 
Amer.), 867, 911 

— area and population, 867, 911 
St. Pierre (Reunion), 897 

St. Pierre (St. Pierre), town, 911 
St. Pierre Island (Seychelles), 213 


SAM 

St. Pol ten (Austria), 664 
St. Salvador Island (W.I.), 333 
St. Thomas (Virgin Is.,U.S.A.), 619, 
620 ; navy yard, 457 ; wireless 
station, 620 

St. Thom4 Is. (P.W. Af.), 1208, 1209, 
1210 

St. Vincent Is. (W.I.), 344, 345 
Saintes, Les, Is. (Guadeloupe), 909 
Saiyid Muhammad Hamid Ali Khan, 
ruler (Rampur), 173 
Saiyu (Abyssinia), 632 
Sakai (Japan), 1048 
Sakaka (Nejd), 646 
Sakalavarace (Madagascar), 893 
Sakhalin (Japanese), 1047, 1066 
Salaga (Gold Coast), 260 
Salamanca (Spain), 1277; town, 1278; 

university, 1279 
Salamis (Greece), 970 
Sal4 (Morocco), port, 1099 
Sal e Boa Vista Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 
1209 

Salem (India), 123 

— (Mass.), 533 

— (Oregon), 575 

Salerno (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1018 
Salford, population, 15 
Salina (Kansas), 520 ; nniv., 520 
Salisbury (Maryland), 530 

— (Rhodesia), 220, 1212 
Salonica (Greece), 966 ; free zone, 

972, 1350 ; port, 1350 ; 

town, 966 

Salote, Queen (Tonga), 421 
Salta (Argentina), 652 ; sugar, 656 ; 
town, 652 

Saltillo (Mexico), 1089 
Salt Lake City (Utah), 447, 594, 595 
Salto (Uruguay), 1337,1340; tn.,1837 
Saltpond (Gold Coast), 257, 259 
Salt R. Valley dist. (Arizona), irrig., 
488 

Salvador, 1260 

— airplane service, 1262 
Salzburg (Austria), prov. , 664 ; town, 

664 

Samakh (Palestine), 190, 192, 193 
Saman4 (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
794 ; town, 794 
Samar Is. (P.I.), 621 
Samara (Russia), 1233 ; univ., 1235 
Samara! (Papua), 403 
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SiM 

Samarai (Papua), wireless station, 
404 

Samarang(Java), 1129 
Samaria (Palestine), dist., 188 
Samarkand (Uzbekistan), 1233, 1249, 
1251 

Samarra (Iraq), 1005 
Sambalpur (India), 166 
Samer^ (Abyssinia), 632 
Samoa, Territory of Western (late 
German Samoa), 429, 430 

— administration, 425, 429 

— area and population, 406, 429 
Samoan Islands (American), 429, 444, 

626, 627, 630 

— area and population, 444, 627 

— naval station, 457, 627 
Samos (Greece), 966 
Samshui (China), port, 730 
Samsun (Turkey), vilayet, 1325, 

1330; town, 1325 
San (French Sudan), 905 
San 'a (Yemen), 647 
San Andres (Colombia), 753 
San Antonio (Colombia), 753 
San Antonio (Texas), 447, 591 ; 
shipping, 475 

San Antonio de los Cobres (Arg.), 
652 

San Carlos (Arizona), dam, 488 
San Carlos (Venezuela), 1344 
Sanchez (Dominican Repub.), 794 
San Cristobal (Ecuador), 800 

(Venezuela), 1344 ; wireless 

station, 1348 

San Cristoval Island (Pacific), 423 
Sancti Spiritus (Cuba), 766 
Sandakan (Borneo), 97, 98 
San Diego (California), 447, 457, 492, 
495 

Sandusky (Ohio), 670 
Sandviken (Sweden), iron, 1302 
Sandwich Island (Pacific), 424 
Sandwich Islands, see Hawaii, 614 
sqq 

(S. Atlantic), 323 

San Felipe (Venezuela), 1844 
San Fernando (Sp.), wireless station, 
1282 

San Fernando de Apure (Venez*), 
1844 

San Fernando de Atabapo (Ven.), 
1344 


SAN 

San Francisco (Cal.), 447, 491, 492, 
495 

— customs district, 473 

— Federal Bank, 479 
trade and port, 473, 494 

San Francisco de Macoris (Dominican 
Kepub.), 794 

San Giovanni di Medua (Albania), 
643 

San Ignacio (Paraguay), 1166 
San Jorge (Nicaragua), poit, 1141 
San Jos6 (Cal.), 492 

(Costa Rica), 760 ; tn., 760 

(Guatemala), port, 978 

(Uruguay), 1337, 1340 ; town, 

1337 

San Juan (Arg.), 652; mines, 657 ; 

town, 653 ; vines, 656 
San Juan (Porto Rico), 617 
San Juan del Norte (Nic.), port, 
1141 

San Jiian del Sur (Nicaragua), 1139 

— port, 1141 

Sankuru ( Belgian Congo), 683 
San Luis (Arg.), 652 ; town, 653 
San Luis Obispo (Cal.), 493 
San Luis Potosi (Mex. ), 1089 ; town, 
1089 

San Marino, 1264 ; frontier, 1022 

San Martin (Peru), 1181 

San Miguel (Paraguay), copper,' 1168 

(Salvador), 1261 

San Pedro (Paraguay), 1166 ; town, 
1166 

San Pedro de Macoris (Dominican 
Repub.), prov., 794 ; town, 
794 ; wireless station, 797 
San Pedro Sula (Honduras), 985, 986 
San Salvador (Brazil), 698 
San Salvador (Salvador), 1261, 1262 
Sansane-Mangu (Togo), 908 
San Sebastian (Spain), 1277 
San Thom6 Is. (Portug, Afr.), 1208, 
1209, 1210 

Santa Ana (Salvador), 1261 
Santa Barbara (Hond.), 986 
Santa Catharina (Brazil), 699, 702 ; 
education, 700 

Santa Clara (Cuba), 765 ; town, 
766 

Santa Cruz (Argentina), 652 

— (Bolivia), 691, 693 ; town, 691 
Islands (Pacific), 423 
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SAN 

Saiita Cmz de Tenerife (Canaries), 
1277, 1278 ; air service, 1288 
Santa Elana Peninsula (Kcuador), 
oil, 801, 802 

Santa Fe (Argentina), prov., 652 ; 
town, 652 ; university, 653 

(New' Mexico), 557, 558 

Santa Isabel (Fernando Poo), 1290, 
1291 

Santa Luzia Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1209 
Santa Marta (Colombia), 753 
Santander ^^Oolom.), provs., 753 

— (Spain), prov., 1277, 1283 

town, 1277 

Santarem (Portugal), 1202 
Santa Rosa (Argentine), 652 

(Honduras), 985 

Santa Tecla (Salvador), 1 262 
SanP lago ((Jape Verde Is.), 1209 
Santiago (Chile), 718, 724 

— town, 719 

— (Panama), 1159 

— - (Spain), university, 1279 
Santiago de Cuba, 766 ; port, 768 

— del Estero (Argentina), 652 ; town, 

653 

Santiago de los Caballeros (Dominican 
Repub.), prov., 794 ; town, 
795; wireless station, 797 
Santiago-Zamora (Ecuador), 800 
Santf Quaranta (Albania), 643 
Santo Domingo, see Dominican Re- 
public, 793 sqq 

Santo Domingo (Dominican Repub.), 
city, 793, 794, 795, 797; 
prov., 794 ; wireless station, 
797 

Santo Tomas (P.I.)» univ., 622 
Santos (Brazil), 705 
Santos, Los (Panama), 1159 
Santuao (China), port, 730 
San Vicente (Salvador), 1261 
Sao Antao (C. Verde Is.), 1209 
Sao Luiz (Brazil), 698, 699 
Saone-et-Loire (Franco), dept., 841 
Saone, Haute (France), dept., 841 
sao Nicolau (C. Verde Is.), 1209 
Sao Paulo (Brazil), 699 ; coal, 702 ; 
coffee, 702 ; education, 699, 
700 ; town, 699, 700, 705 
sao Paulo de Loanda(P.W.A.), 1210 
Saorstdt Eireann, see Irish Free 
State 


SAV 

sao Salvador (Brazil), 698, 699 
Sao Vicente (C. Verde Is.), 1209 
Sapele (Nigeria), 254 
Sapporo (Japan), 1048 
Saratok (Sarawak), 100 
Saratov (Russia), town, 1233 ; uni- 
versity, 1235 

Sai-awak (Borneo), 98, 99, 100 ; popu- 
lation, 99 ; trade, 99, 100 ; 
wireless station, 100 
Safayevo (Yugoslavia), 1350, 1352 
Sardinia, 1016, 1022 ; mining, 1026 
Sark and Brechou, population, 18 

— government, 72 
Sarpsborg (Norway), 1146 
Sarthe (France), dept,, 841 
Saseho (Jap.), 1048 ; naval sta., 1053 ; 

shipyard, 1053 

Saskatchewan (Canada), 280, 
320, 321 

— agriculture, 290, 291, 321 

— area and population, 282, 320 

— - births, marriages, and deaths, 283 

— const. & gov., 280, 320 

— crops, 290, 291, 321 
— - dairy output, 291 

— education, 285, 320, 321 

— finance, 287, 321 

— forests, 292 

— Legislative Assembly, 281, 320 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 281, 320 

— live stock, 291 

— minerals, 292, 293, 321 

— police, 289 

— production and industry, 290, 

291, 292, 293, 321 

— religion, 284 

— representation, 280, 320 

— wheat, 290 
Saskatoon (Canada), 320 
Sassandra (Ivory Coast), 904 
Sassari (Italy), 1016, 1026 ; town, 

1018 ; university, 1020 
Sasstown (Liberia), 1076 
Satul Mare (Rumania), 1223 
Sault Ste. Marie (Mich. ), ship canal, 
538 

Saumur (France), 848 
Sava (Yugoslavia), 1350 
Savage Island (Cook Islands), 416 
Savaii (Western Samoa), 429 
Savannah (Ga.), 447, 507 ; port, 509 
Savanna la Mar (Jamaica), 336 
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SAV 

Sav4 (Dahomey), 906 
Savoie (France), dept., 841 
Savoie, Haute (France), dept., 841 
Savona (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1018 
Savusavii (Fiji), wireless station, 
420 

Sawai Man Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Jaipur), 172 
Saxony, 917, 957 sqq 

— area and population, 917, 957, 958 

— brewing, 959 

— live stock, 929, 959 

— manufactures, 931, 959 

— production and industry, 931, 959 

— representation, 916 

— university, 958 

Saxony (Prussian), area, &c., 953 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, ruler (Baroda), 
166 

Sayam, see Siam 
Sayu (Abyssinia), 631 
Scarborough, population, 15 
Scarpanto (^gean), 1039, 1040 
Schaerbeek (Brussels), 674 
Schaflfhausen (Switzerland), 1310, 
1312, 1316 ; town, 1313 
Schaumbueo-Lippe, 917, 960 
Schelde, Western (Netherlands), 
defences, 1118 

Schollenberg (Liechtenstein^, 1079 
Schenectady (N.Y.), 447, 561 
Schiedam (Netherlands), 1114 
Schleiz (Thuringia), 961 
Schlesien, see Silesia 
Schleswig (Slesvig), 784, 785, 917 
Schleswig-Holstein (Prussia), 953 
Schoneberg (Danzig), 780 
Schouten Is. (New Guinea), 426 
Schwaben (Bavaria), 943 
Schwarzwald (Wiirttemberg), 962 
Schweinfurt (Bavaria), 943 
Schweitz, see Switzerland 
Schweizerhallo (Switz.), salt, 1317 
Schwenningen (Wiirttemberg)’, 963 
Schwerin (Meek. -Schw. ), 960 
Schwyz (Swiss canton), 1310, 1312, 
1316 

Scotland, agricultural holdings, 49 

— agriculture, *47 sqq 

— area, 11, 16, 47 sqq 

— banks, 64 
post-office, 64 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 18 


SEK 

Scotland, books of reference, 73, 74 

— burghs, 10, 17 

— canals, 62 

— cities and towns, 17 

— councils, 10 

— counties, 17 

— criminals, 27 

— crops, 47 sqq 

— education, agricultural, 49 

elementary, 24, 25 

secondary, 24 

university, 22, 23 

— electorate, 5, 6 

— fisheries, 49, 50 

— houses, 18 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— justice and crime, 26, 27 

— language, 11 

— local government, 10 
taxation, 37, 38, 39 

— national insurance, 28 

— parish councils, 10 

— parliamentary representation, 6, 6 

— pauperism, 31 

— police, 27 

— population, 11, 12, sqq 
burghs, 17 

counties, 17 

— property assessed, 37 
~ religion, 21, 22 

— universities, 22, 23 

— wheat, 48 

Scranton (Pennsylvania), 447, 578 
Scutari (Albania), 641, 643 

— (Turkey), 1325 
Seattle (Wash.), 447, 602 
Sebasteia, see Sivas 

Sebastopol (Russia), 1233 ; dockyard, 
1239 

Sebele II., Bakwena chief, 218 
Sebinkarahi^ar (Turkey), vilayet, 
1326 

Seboko Mokgoai, Bamalete chief, 218 
Sedalia (Missouri), 644 
Segboru4 (Dahomey), 906 
Segou (French West Africa), 905 
Segovia (Spain), province, 1277 
Seine (France), dept., 841 
Seine-et-Marne (France), dept., 841 
Seine-et-Oise (France), dept., 841 
Seine-Inf4rieure (France), dept, 841 
Seishin (Korea), 1063 
Sekondi (Gold Coast) 257 
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SBL 

Selalang (Sarawak), 100 
Selangor, 180 

— area and population, 181 
Selantik (Sarawak), 99 
Selebes (Dutch E. Indies), 1127 

— railways, 1132 
Sellale (Abyssinia), 631 
Seminole (Okla.), 673 
Semipalatinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233, 1249 
Semirechinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1249 
Sendai (Japan), 1048 

Senegal, 867, 899, 901, 902, 903 

— area and population, 867, 899, 902 

— representation, 867, 902 
Senta (Yugoslavia), 1352 
Seoul (Korea), 1062, 1063 
Serae (Eritrea), 1033 
Seraing (Belgium), 676 

Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, see 
Yugoslavia, 1349 sqq 
Serbia (Yugoslavia), 1360 

— North, 1361 
— - South, 1361 
Sergipe (Brazil), 699 
Serowe (Becliuanaland), 218 
Serpukhov (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Serres (Greece), 966 ; town, 966 
Setif (Algeria), 880 

Setit (Eritrea), 1033 
Setubal (Port.), 1202 ; fishing, 1206 
Sevastopol (Russia) dockyard, 1239 ; 
town, 1233 

Sevilla (Spain), pro V,, 1277 ; mining, 
1283 ; town, 1277 ; uni- 
versity, 1279 

Sevres, Deux (France), dept., 841 
Seward (Alaska), 612 
Seybo (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
794 

Seychelles Islands, 213 sqq 
Seydisfjordur (Iceland), 999 
Seyyid Khalifa bin Harub, Sultan 
(Zanzibar), 202 

Seyyid Taimur bin Feisal bin Turki, 
Sultan (Oman), 648 
Sfax (Tunis), 886 
s’Gravenhage, see Hague 
Shafi sect (Zanzibar), 208 
Shah (Persia), 1171 
Shdhjahdnpur (India), 123 
Shah pura (India), 172 
Shdhrig (Baluchistan), 148 
Shaikh Othmdn (Aden), 96 


SHT 

Shamanism (Tibet), 745 
Shamiyah (Iraq), 1006 
Shamwa (S. Rhodesia), 220 
Shan race (Siam), 1266 
Shan States Federation (Burma), 
155, 167 

— finance, 128 

— land revenue, 128 

— silver, 156 

Shanghai (China), 729, 730 ; Central 
Bank of China, 741 ; Central 
Mint, 742 ; dockyard, 785 ; 
International Settlement, 730 ; 
textile mills, 736 ; port, 730 ; 
univ., 732 

Shankalla (Abyssinia), 631 
Shansi (China), prov,, 728 ; arable 
area, 735 ; census, 729 ; iron, 
736 ; Muhammadans in, 731 
Shantung (China), 728, 729 

— arable area, 736 

— iron, 736 
Shaqra (Nejd), 646 
Sharkia (Egypt), 808 
Shasi (China), port, 730 
Shavli (Lithuania), 1081 
Shawaf, the (Yemen), 647 
Shawnee (OkL), 673 
Sheboygan (Wisconsin), 607 
Shechem (Palestine), see Nablus 
Sheffield, pop., 16 ; univ., 22, 23 
Sheik Isa, chief (Bahrein Is.), 96 
Sheng-King (Manchuria), prov., 744 
Shensi (China), 728 ; arable area, 

735 ; Muhammadans in, 731 ; 
petroleum, 736 ; univ., 732 
Shenyang (China), 729 
Sherbro Island (Sierra Leone), 260 
Sherbrooke (Quebec), 318 
Sheridan (Wyoming), 610 
Sherifian Empire (Morocco), 1097 
s'Hertogenbosch (Netherlands), 1114 
Shetland Isles, area and population, 
17 

Shibin-el-K6m (Egypt), 809 
Shibenik (Yugoslavia), 1362 
Shigatse (Tibet), 746 
Shikapur (India), 123 
Shikoku Is. (Japan), 4047 
Shimonoseki (Japan), 1048 
Shintoism (Japan), 1049 
Shin-wi-ju (Korea), port, 1068 
Shlr&z (Persia), 1172, 1177 
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SHI 

Shir6 Province (Nyasaland), 210 
Shizuoka (Japan), 1048 
Shoa (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Sholapur (India), 121 
Shorariid (Baluchistan), 148 
Shortland Island (Pacific), 423 
Shreveport (Louisiana), 625 
Shujaulmulk, ruler (Chitral), 171 
Shumen (Bulgaria), district, 710 

— town, 710 
Sialkot (India), 123 
Siam, 1265 sqq 

— cabinet, 1265 

— ceded territory, 869, 1266 

— currency, now, 1272 

— irrigation schemes, 1269 

— Privy Council Committee, 1265, 

1266 

— roads, 1271 

— Supreme Council, 1265 

— treaties and ratifications, 1266 
Sian (China), 728 

Siauliai (Lithuania), 1081 
Siberia, 1252, 1253 

— books of reference, 1248 

— railway, 1249 

— Region, 1262, 1263 
Sibi (Baluchistan), 148, 149 
Sibiu (Rumania), 1223 

Sibu (Sarawak), 99 ; wireless station, 
100 

Sicily (Italy), 1016, 1026 
Sidamo (Abyssinia), 631 
Sidi-bel- Abbes (Algeria), 880, 882 
Sidi Mahius (Cyrenaica), 1039 
Sidi Mohamed (Bey, Tunis), 885 
Sidi Mohammed, Sultan (Morocco), 
1097 

Siem Rap (Siam), 1266 
Siena (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1018 ; 
university, 1020 

SlERKA Leoke, 261, 260 sqq.^ 900, 
1076 

haematite, 262 

Protectorate, 261, 260, 262 

Siglufjordur (Iceland), 999 
Signal (Georgia), 1257 
Siguiri (French Guinea), 903 
Siirt (Turkey)I vilayet, 1326 
Sikang(Tibet), 746 
Sikasso (French Sudan), 906 
Sikhs (Baluchistan), 122, 149 

— (India), 122 


SIX 

Sikkim, 119, 172, 746, 746 

— religion, 122 

Silesia (Czechoslov. ), 770, 771, 772, 
917, 918 

— education, 773 

Silesia (Poland) 917, 918, 1191, 1192 
Silesia (Prussia), 917, 918, 953 

— manufactures, 931 

— mines, 930 

Silesia, Upper (Ger.), 918, 963 

(Poland), 917, 1191, 1192, 1194 

Silhouette Island (Seychelles), 213 
Siliguri (India), 745 
Simangang (Sarawak), 100 
Simbirsk (Russia), univ., 1235 
Simferopol (Russia), 1233 
Simi (Symi) (^gean), 1040, 1041 
Simla (India), 114, 162 
Simpson Harbour (Pacific), 427 
Smai (Egypt), 807, 808 
Sinaloa (Mexico), state, 1089 
Sind (India), area & pop., 118, 131, 
132, 133, 163 

— irrigation, 164 

— justice, 125, 154 
Singa (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Singapore (Straits Settlements), 173, 

174, 175, 176, 177, 178 

— court, 176 

— municipality, 174 

— trade, 176, 177 

— uireless station, 178 
Singora (Siam), 1271 
Sinjrdni, Western (Baluch.), 148 
Sin-kiang (China), dependency, 729, 

747 

— Mohammedans in, 781,746 
Sinoe (Liberia), 1076 

Sinop (Turkey), vilayet, 1826 
Sioux City (Iowa), 447, 518 
Sioux Falls (South Dakota), 586 
Siracusa (Sicily), 1016 ; town, 1018 
Sir Daria (U.S.S.R.), 1250 
Sirmur (India), state, 171 
Sirohi (India), 172 
Sisma (Turkey), mercury, 1331 
Sisowathmonivong, King (Cambodia), 
872 

Sitka (Alaska), 612 
Sitra Island (Persian Gulf), 96 
Sivas (Turkey), vilayet, 1826 ; min- 
ing, 1330 ; town, 1326 
Six Islands, 209 
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SKA 

Skagway (Alaska), 013 
Skansen (Greenland), 792 
Skaraborg (Sweden), province, 1296 
Skeena dist. (B.C.), 306 
Skien (Norway), 1146 
Skoplye (Yugoslavia), 1350, 1352 ; 
air service, 1357 ; chrome, 
1355 

Skovde (Sweden), 1297 
Skypanie, see Albania 
Slavonia, s&e Croatia and Slavonia 
Slesvig territories, 784, 785, 917 ; 

plebiscite, 917 
Sliven, see Slivno 
Slivno (Bulgaria), 710 
Slovakia (Czechoslovakia), 770, 771, 
772 

— area and population, 772 

— education, 773 

— minerals, 775 

Slovenia (Yugoslavia), 1350, 1351 

— mining, 1355 
Smethwick, population, 15 
Smolensk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 ; univ., 

1235 

Smyrna (Izmir) (Turkey), vilayet, 
1325, 1327, 1330 

— town, 1325, 1327 

Snares Is. (New Zealand), 417 
Sobranye (Bulgaria), 709 
Soca (Tripolitania), oasis, 1036 
Society islands (Fr. Oceania), 914 
Sdderhamn (Sweden), 1297 
Sddermanland (Sweden), prov., 1295 
Sddertalje (Sweden), 1297 
Soerabaya ( Java), 1129 
Soerakarta (Dutch E. Indies), 1126 
Sofala district (Port. E. Af.), 1211, 
1212 

Sofia (Bulgaria), 710 ; air service, 
1357 ; town, 710, 711, 715; 
university, 711 

Sogn og Fjordane (Norway), 1145 
Sohfig (Egypt), 809 
Sokoa4 (Togo), 908 
Sokota (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Sokotra Island (Africa), 96 
Soleure, see Solothurn 
Solingen (Prussia), 919 
Solium (Egypt), port, 817 
Solomon Islands (Australian de- 
pendency, late German New 
Guinea), 346, 425 


SOU 

Solomon Islands (British Protect- 
orate), 423 

Solomon Islands (Mauritius), 209 
Solothurn (Switz.), 1310, 1312; town, 
1313 

Soluk (Cyrenaica), 1038, 1039 
Solun (Mongolia), 747 
Somali Coast, British and French, 
see Somaliland 
Somali tribes, 197, 632 
Somaliland (French), 867, 898, 899 
area and population, 867, 899 

— (Italian), 1023, 1034 5g'g' 

— Protectorate (Brit.), 215 

boundaries, 215, 1034 

Sombor (Yugoslavia), 1362 
Sombrero Island (W.I.), 839, 340, 

341 

Somerville (Mass.), 447, 633 
Somerville College, Oxford, 23 
Somme (France), dept., 841 
Somoto (Nicaragua), 1139 
Sondershausen (Thuringia), 961 ; 
town, 961 

Sondrio (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1018 
Sonneberg (Thurin^a), 961 ; tn., 961 
Sonora (Mexico), state, 1089 
Sonsonate (Salvador), 1261 
Soochow (China), port, 730 
Sopron (Hungary), 990 
Soria (Spain), province, 1277 
Soriano (Uruguay), 1837 
Soroti (Uganda), 201 
Sor-Trondelag (Norway), 1145 
Sosnowiec (Poland), 1192 
Sotavento (Capo Verde Is.), group, 
1209 

Soubotitza (Yugoslavia), 1352 
Sousse (Tunis), 886 
South Africa (British), see Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Rhode 
sia, Swaziland, Transvaal, Ac. 

Union of 226 sqq 

Southampton, 16 ; coll., 22 
South 846, 384 sqq^ 400 

— area and population, 348, 385, 

386 

— bankruptcy, 887 ’ 

— births, marriages, deaths, 348, 886 

— commerce, 855, 388, 889 

— communications, 367, 368, 388, 

389 
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sou 

South Australia, constitution & 
govt , 346, 384, 385 

— imports and exports, 355, 356, 388 

— inhabited houses, 348 

— land tenure, 887 

— railways, 357 

— representation, 346, 385 

— tramways, 358 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
South Bend (Indiana), 447, 515 
South Carolina, 444, 583 sqq 

— agriculture, 461, 585 

— area and population, 444, 584 

— cotton, 461, 585 

— customs distiict, 473 

— defence, 457, 585 

— naval station, 457 

— ports, 473 

— production and industry, 461, 585 

— representation, 439, 584 

— shipping, 473 

— tobacco, 461, 585 
South Dakota. 443, 586 eqq 

— agriculture, 460, 587 

— area and population, 443, 459, 586 

— gold, 463, 587 

— mining, 463, 587 

— production and industry, 460, 463, 

587 

— public lands, 459 

— representation, 439, 586 

— wheat, 460, 587 

South Georgia (S. Atlan. ), 323, 324 
South Holland, province, 1113, 1120 
South Island (New Zealand), 406 
South Jutland Provinces (Denmark), 
784 

South Orkneys (S. Atlantic), 323 
South Pacific Is. (N. Z.), 400, 416 
Southport, population, 15 
South Serbia (Yugoslavia), 1351 
South Shetlands (S. Atlantic), 323 
South Shields, population, 15 
Souiti-Wbst Africa (Protect, ), 228, 
272 sqq 

Southend-on-Sea, population, 15 
Southern Dancalia ( Eritrea), 1033 
Southern Ireland, 76 sqq^ see 
Irish Free State 

Southern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia, 
Southern, 219 sqq 
Spain, 1273 sqq 

— air lines, 1288 


sta 

Spain, army, 1281 
colonial, 1101, 1281 

— colonies, Ac., 1277, 1290, 1291 ; 

see also Spanish Zone 
(Morocco), 1097 sqq 

— iron, 52, 1283 

— merchant navy, 1286 

— ministerial salaries, 1275 

— National Assembly dissolved, 

1275 

— Republic proclaimed, 1275 

— tobacco, 1283 

Spanish Africa, 1097 sqq, 1276, 1277, 
1290, 1299 

— Guinea, 1290, 1291 

Spanish Zone (Morocco), see under' 
Morocco 

Spanish Town (Jamaica), 336 
Sparta (Greece), 966 
Spartanburg (South Carolina), 581 
Speiden Island (Pacific), 422 
Speightstown (Barbados), 334 
Speyer (Bavaria), 943 
Spezia (Italy), 1014 ; naval command, 
1024 ; town, 1018 
Spitsbergen, 1156 

— books of reference, 1158 
Split (Yugoslavia), 1350, 1352 
Spokane (Wash.), 447, 602 
Springfield (Illinois), 512 

— (Mass.), 447, 533 

— (Miss.), 544 

— (Ohio), 447, 570 

Srem territory (Yugoslavia), 1351 
Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
ruler (Mysore), 170 
Srinagar (Kashmir), 121, 169 
Stadtroda (Thuringia), 961 
Stalin (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Stalinabad (Tajikistan), 1251, 1252 
Stalingrad (U.S.S.R.), 1233, 1253 
Stamboul (Turkey), 1325 
Stamford (Connecticut), 498 
Stampalia (Aegean), 1040 
Stanislawow (Poland), 1191, 1192 
Stanley (Falkland Islands), 323, 
324 

Stanley Falls (Belgian Congo), 687 
Stanley Pool (Belgian Congo), 687 
Stanleyville (Belg. Congo), 684 
Stara Zagora (Bulgaria), 710 ; town, 
710 

Starbuck Island (Pacific), 424 
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8TA 

Stargard (Meck.-Str.), 951 
Starkenburg province ( Hesse), 948 
State Barge Canal (N.Y.), 664 
Stavanger (Norway), 1146 
Stavropol* Kai kaissky ( U. S.S. R. )> 1 233 
Steegeu (Danzig), 780 
Steiermark, see Styria 
Stellenbosch Univ. (S. Afr.), 230 
Stettin (Pruss.), 777, 919, 954 ; port, 
777, 934 

Steubenville (Ohio), 670 
Stewart Island (N. Zealand), 406 
Steyr (Austria), 664 
Stockholm (Sweden), 1295 ; town, 
1295, 1297 

— local government, 1295 

— port, 1304 ; university, 1297 
Stockport, peculation, 15 
Stockton-on-Tees, population, 15 
Stoke-on-Trent, population, 15 
Straits Settlements, 173 sqq 

— dependencies, 173, 174, 177, 178, 

179 

— See also Malay States, Federated 
Strasbourg (France), 843 ; faculties, 

847 

— fort, 851 ; university, 846 
Streator (111. ), 612 

Stuttgart (Wurttemberg), 919, 963 ; 

technical schools, 963 
Styria (Austria), 664 
Suabia (Bavaria), 943 
Suakin (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Subolica (Yugoslavia), 1352 
Sucre (Bolivia), 691 ; univ., 691, 692 

— (Venezuela), state, 1344 
Sudan, see Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 
Sudan (French), 905, 906. See French 

Sudan 

Suez (Egypt), 808; town and port, 
809, 817, 818 
Suez Canal, 808, 817, 818 

shares, 38 

Suisse, see Switzerland 
Suiyuan (Mongolia), 747 
Suket (India), state, 171 
Sukkur barrage (India), 164 
Sulaiman Badaru T-alam Shah, Yang 
Pertama, ruler (Trengganu), 
185 

Suleiman! (Iraq), 1006 
Sulina (Rumania), 1226 
Sultanabad (Persia), 1172, 1174 


SYE 

Sulzbach (Saar dist.), 939 
Sumatra (D. E. L), 1127 

— coal, 1131 

— railways, 1132 

Summerside (Prince Edward Is.), 316 
Sunday Island (New Zealand), 417 
Sunderland, pop., 16 
Sundsvall (Sweden), 1297 
Sungai Ujong (Malay), 180 
Sunyani (Gold Coast', 259 
Superior (Wisconsin), 607 
Suplian River Inundation Scheme 
(Siam), 1269 
Surat (India), 121 

Surinam (D. W. Indies), 1133, 1134 

— air service, 1135 

— books of reference, 1137, 1138 
Suva (Fiji), 418 

— wireless station, 420 

Suvalki (Lithuania), 1081 ; town, 
1081 

Suwarrow Is, (N.Z.), 416 
Svalbard (Spitsbergen), 1154 
Sverdlovsk (U. S.S. R.), 1233 
Sverige, see Sweden. 

Svizzera, see Switzerland. 

Swahili race and language, 197, 684 
Swaiisea, population, 15 
Swdt (India), 170 

Swatow (China), port, 730 ; wolfram, 
737 

Swaziland (South Africa), 224, 226, 
228 

Sweden, 1292 sqq 
Swift Current (Canada), 320 
Swindon, population, 15 
Switzerland, 1309 sqq 

— cantons, 1310, 1312 

— customs treaty, 1079 

— old age and dependents’ insurance 

scheme, 1315 

— referendum, 1309, 1310, 1311 
Sydney (N.S. Wales), 363, ^370 

— banks, 359 

— naval station, 370 

— population, 868 

— port, 357, 370 

— university, 366 
Sydney (Nova Scotia), 312 
Sydney Island (Pacific), 422 
Sydney Mines (Nova Scotia), 812 
Sydproven (Greenland), 792 
Syecl Alwi, ruler, Perlis, 186 
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9YM 

Symi (iEgean), 1040, 1041 
Syracuse (New York), 447, 561 

— (Sicily), see Siracusa 
Syria, 867, 876 sqq^ 1825 

— area and population, 867, 876, 876 

— boundaries, 875, 876, 1325 

— constitution, 876 

— mandate, 866, 867, 875, 1326 

— llepublic, 875, 876 
Szechuen, Western (Tibet), 745 
Szechwan (China), province, 728, 729; 

arable land, 735 

Szeged (Hungary), 900, 993 ; univ., 
991 

Sz^kesfeh^vdr (Hungary), 993 
Szemao (China), port, 730 
Szombathely (Hungary), 993 

Tabar Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Tabasco (Mexico), state, 1089 ; oil, 
1092 

Tabiteuea Is. (Gilbert Is.), 423 
Tablas, Las (Panama), 1159 
Tabou (Ivory Coast), 904 
Tabriz (Persia), 1172, 1173, 1174, 
1175, 1177 

Tachira (Venezuela), state, 1344 
Tacna (Peru), prov., 718, 1181 ; 
town, 1181 

Tacoma (Wash.), 447, 602 
Tacuarembd (Uruguay), dept., 1336 ; 
town, 1336 

Tagal tribes (Cochin China), 870 
Taganrog (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Tagant (French West Africa), 906 
Taoaa Island (French Oceania), 914 
Taharida (Sokotra), 96 
Tahiti Is. (Fr. Oceania), 867, 914, 915 
Taichu (Formosa), 1065 
Taif (Hejaz) dist., 645 
Taihoku (Formosa), 1085 
Tai-Ku (Korea), 1062 
Taikyu-fu (Korea), 1062 
Taima (Arabia), 645 
Tainan (Formosa), 1066 
Taipa Island (Macao), 1213 
Taiping (Straits Settlements), 178 
Tairend, see Dairen 
Taiwan, see Formosa, 1046, 1047, 
1065, 1066 ; books of refer- 
ence, 1068 sqq 
T’ai-yuan (China), 728 
Taizz (Yemen), 647 


TAN 

Tajik or Tajikistan, Auton. Republic 
(U.S.S.R.), 1280, 1232, 1249, 
1251, 1252 

Tajurah (French Somali Coast), 898 
Takama (Br. Guiana), 326 
Takamatsu (Japan), 1049 
Takoradi harbour (Gold Coast), 258, 
259 

Taku (China) dockyard, 735 
Talasea (New Britain), 427 
Talca (Chile), prov., 718 ; town, 719 
Talcahuano ((3hile), 719 ,* wireless 
station, 724 

Talien-wan (Manchuria), 729, 744, 
1047, 1048 

Tallahassee (Florida), 504, 505 
Tallinn (Estonia), 822, 823 
Tamale (West Africa), 259, 266 
Tainana Island (Pacific), 423 
Taraatave (Madagascar), 893, 894, 
895, 896 

Tamaulipas (Mexico), state, 1089 ; 
irrigation, 1091 

Tambov (Russia), 1233 ; univ., 1235 
Tamil race (Ceylon), 102 
Tammerfors (Finland), 828 
Tampa (Florida), 447, 505, 506 
Tampere, see Tammerfors 
Tampico (Mexico), port, 1091, 1093 
Tam pin (Malay States), 178 
Tamworth (New South Wales), 363 
Tanala race (Madagascar), 893 
Tandil (Argentina), 653 
Tanga (Tanganyika), 271 
Tanga Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Tanganyika (Belgian Congo), 683 
Tanganyika Territory, 269 sqq 

— Governor, 270, 272 

Tangier (Morocco), 1097, 1098, 1099, 
1105 

— Zone (Morocco), 1099 

agriculture, 1103 

area, 1099 

books of reference, 1106, 1107 

commerce, 1104 

Convention on, 1097, 1098 

defence, 1101 

education, 1100 

finance, 1101 

justice, 1100 

official languages, 1099 

population, 1099 

port, 1105 
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TAN 

Tangier Zone (Morocco), posts, etc., 
1106 

production and industry, 1103 

Protocol (1928), 1098 

railway, 1106 

shipping, 1105 

tobacco, 1103 

Tanjore (India), 123 
Tanna Island (Pacific), 424 
Tanta (Egypt), 807, 808 ; mosque, 809 
Tao An (Mongolia), 747 
Taofahi Island (Pacific), 421 
Taoism (China), 731 
Taonanfu (Manchuria), 744 
Tapanoeli (Sumatra), 1127 
Taranaki district (N.Z ), 406 
Taranchi race (China), 746 
Taranto (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1018, 
1026 

Tarapaca (Chile), 718 
Tarawa Island (Pacific), 423 
Tarhuna (It. Africa), 1037 
Tarija (Bolivia), 691; town, 691 
Tarn (France), dept., 841 
Tam-et-Garonne (France), dept., 841 
Tarnopol (Poland), 1192 
Tarragona (Spain), province, 1277 
Tartar Republic, 1231, 1233 
Tartu (Estonia), 822 ; town, 822 ; 

university, 823 
Tartus (Syria), 876 
Tashauz (Turkmenistan), 1250 
Tashi Namgyal, ruler (Sikkim), 172 
Tashkent (Russian Turkestan), 1233, 
1249, 1250,1261; univ., 1235 
Tasichozong (Bhutan), 689 
Tasman Is. (Solomon Is.), 428 
Tasmania, 346, 396 sqq 

— area & population, 348, 396, 397 

— births, marriages, deaths, 348, 397 

— commerce, 366, 399 

— communications, 357 

— constitution and govt., 346, 395, 

396 

— imports and exports, 356, 399 

— inhabited houses, 848 

— railways, 367, 358 

— representation, 846, 396 

— tramways, electric, 368 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Tatau (Sarawak), 100 
Tatungkow (China), 744 

Ta*u Island (Samoa), 627 


TET 

Tau (W. Samoa), 429 
Taunton (Massachuselfts). 633 
Tauu Is. (Solomon Is.), 428 
Tavastehus (Finland), 828 
Taveuni (Fiji), wireless station, 420 
Tavira (Portugal), 1203 
Tawila (Yemen), 647 
Ta-yeh (China), iron, 736 
Taza (Morocco), 1099 
Tchekham (Fr. China), 874 
Tebicuaii (Paraguay), 1168 
Tegucigalpa (Honduras), 985, 987, 
988 

Teheran (Persia), 1172, 1173, 1174, 
1176, 1176, 1177, 1179 
Tehri (India), state, 173 
Tehuantepec dist, (Mexico), oil, 1092 
Tekirdag (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Tela (Honduras), 985 
Telavi (Georgia), 1257 
Tel- Aviv (Palestine), 187, 188 
Telbes (Siberia), iron, 1263 
Telemark (Norway), 1145 
Tembuland (Cape Colony), 242 
Temburong (Brunei), wireless stn. , 99 
Temuco (Chile), 719 
Tenedos (iEgean), 1325, 1826 
Tengyueh (China), port, 730 
Tennessee, 444, 588 sqq 

— agriculture, 461, 590 

— area and population, 444, 588, 689 

— cotton, 461, 690 

— production and industry, 461, 590 

— representation, 439, 688 

— tobacco, 461, 590 

Tenn6 (Emperor) of Japan, 1044 
Tephii race (Bhutan), 689 
Tepic (Mexico), town, 1089 
Teplice-Sanov (Teplitz-Schonau) 
(Czechoslovakia), 772 ; coal, 
775 

Teramo (Italy), 1015 ; town, 1018 
Termez (Uzbekistan), 1251, 1252 
Ternate (Dutch East Indies), 1127 
Temi (Italy), 1016 ; town, 1018 
Terre Haute (Indiana), 447, 615 
Territoire de Commandement (Al- 
geria), 880 

Teruel (Spain), province, 1277 
Teschen Silesia (PolAnd), 1192 
Teso district (Uganda), 200 
Tessin, see Ticino 
Tete (Port. E. Af.), 1211 
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TET 

Tetuan (Morocco), 1098, 1099, 1100, 
1105 

Teukodogo (Upper Volta), 906 
Texas, 444, 591 aqq 

— agriculture, 461, 592 

— area and population, 444, 591 

— cotton, 461, 592 

— production and industry, 461, 

592, 593 

— representation, 439, 591 
Thorezina (Brazil), 699 
Thessaly (Greece), 968, 970 
Thionville (France), fort., 851 
Thompson Is. (existence doubtful), 

1157 

Thorn (Poland), 1196 ; fort., 1196 
Thrace (Greece), 711 
Thrace, Eastern (Turkey), 1323 
Three Kings Is. (Pacific), 417 
Three Rivers (Quebec), 318 
Thun (Switzerland), 1313 
Thurgau (Swiss canton), 1310, 1312 
Thurgovie, see Thurgau 
Thuringia, 917, 957, 960 

— area and population, 917, 960, 961 

— manufactures, 931, 962 
Thyateira (Turkey), 1326 
Tiberias (Palestine), 187 ; springs, 

191 

Tibet, 729, 746, 746 

— area and pop., 729, 745 

— books of reference, 751 

Ticino (Swiss canton), 1310, 1312, 
1313 

Tiegenhof (Danzig), 780 
Tiehling (Manchuria), 744 
Tientsin (China), 1041 ; Belgian 
concession restored to China, 
730 ; port, 730 

Tierra del Fuego (Argentina), 652 

— (Chile), 719, 722 

Tiflis (Georgia), 1233, 1256, 1257 
Tignish (Prince Edward Is.), 316 
Tigr4 (Abyssinia), 631, 632 
Tigr4 and Tigr^ languages (Eritrea), 
1033 

Tihwafu (China), 729, 746 
Tilburg (Netherlands), 1114, 1116 
Tilos { Jlgean)i 1040 
Tilsit (Prussia), 920 
Tim lan^age (Togo), 907 
Timaru (New Zealand), 407 
Timbuktu (Fr. Sudan), 906, 906 


TOP 

Timisioara (Rumania), 1223 
Timor (Dutch East Indies), 1127 
Timor (Portuguese), 1208, 1209,1213, 
1214 

Tindja (Tunis), 886 
Tinkisso river (F. Guinea), gold, 903 
Tinputz (Solomon Is.), 428 
Tirana (Albania), 641, 643 
Tireboli (Turkey), copper, 1330 
Tirnoular (French India), 868 
Tirnovo (Bulgaria), district, 710 
Tiroubouvan4 (French India), 868 
Tizi Ouzon (Algeria), 880 
Tlaxcala (Mexico), state, 1089 ; tn., 
1089 

Tlemgen (Algeria), 881 
Tobago (W. I.), 333, 341, 342, 343 

— books of reference, 346 
Tocra (Cyrenaica), 1038, 1039 
Togo (French Togoland), 277, 867, 

907, 908 

— administration. 277, 907 

— area and population, 867, 907 

— books of reference, 909 
Togoland (British), 277, 907 
Togoland (French), see Togo 
Tohoku University (Japan), 1050 
Tokaj (Hungary), wines, 994 
Tokat (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 417 
Tokio or Tokyo, 1048 ; univ., 1050 
Tokushima (Japan), 1049 

Toledo (Ohio), 447, 570 ; univ., 571 

— (Spain), province, 1277 
Tolima (Colombia), 763 ; gold, 755 
Toluca (Mexico), 1089 

Tomsk (Siberia), 1233, 1263 ; univ., 
1235 

Tondaiman, Gopala, Raja (Pudu- 
kottai), 170 

Tonga l8i.AND3|(Pacific),346, 421, 422 
Tongareva I. (Cook Islands), 416 
Tongatabu Island (Pacific), 421 
Tongsa Penlop (title), (Bhutdn), 689 
Tonk (India), 172 

TonkiNo (Fr. Indo-China), 867, 869, 
870, 878, 874 

— area and population, 867, 873 

— books of reference, 876 

— products, 870, 873 

Tonsberg (Norway), 1146 ; fort, 1149 
Toowoomba (Queensland), 880 
Topeka (Kansas), 519, 520 
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TOP 

Topila region (Mexico), oil, 1091 

Tor (Egypt), port, 817 

Torino, see Turin 

Toro (Uganda), 200 

Toronto( Canada), 283, 314; port, 296 ; 

university, 315 
Tororo (Kenya), 199, 201 
Tortoise Islands, see Galapagos 
Tortola Island (West Indies), 340 
Torun (Poland), military dist., 1196 
Tosk race (Albania), 640, 641 
Touggourt (Algeria), 880 
Toul (France), fortress, 861 
Toulon (France), 843, 854; forts, 852; 
naval station, 854 

Toulouse (France), 843, 847, 1288 ; 
univ., 846 

Tourane (Annam), port, 870, 871, 872 
Tourcoing (France), 843 
Toumai (Belgium), 675 
Tours (France), 843 
Townsville (Queensland), 380; port, 
357 

Toyama (Jamn), 1049 
Toyohashi (Japan), 1048 
Trabzon (Turkey), vilayet, 1325, 
1330 

Tralleborg (Sweden), 1297 
Trans -Caucasia, 1232, 1253, 1257 
Trans-Caucasian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, or Trans-Caucasian 
Federation, 1229, 1230, 1232, 
1253 sqq ; see also Armenia, 
Azerbaijan aTid Georgia 
Transferred Territories (Iraq), 1007 
Tkans-Jokdan, 193, 194 

— Agreement with British Govt., 

194 

— defence, 190 

— High Commissioner, 194 

— Legislative Council, 194 
Transkei (Cape Colony), 242 
Thansvaal, Province of, 226, 227, 

246 sqq 

— Administrator, 227, 246 

— Agriculture, 235, 248 

— area and population, 228, 229, 

246, 247 

— coal, 236, 237 

— constitution and govt., 226, 227, 

246 

— copper, 236 

— diamonds, 236 


TRI 

Transvaal, Province of, education, 
230, 231, 247 

— gold output, 236, 248 

— local government, 227 

— maize, 225, 248 

— mining, 236, 237, 248 

— production and industry, 234, 235, 

236, 237, 248 

— Provincial Council, 227, 246 

— railways, 238 

— representation, 226, 246 

— tin, 236 

— towns, 229, 247 

— university, 230, 231, 247 

— wheat, 234 

Transylvania (Rumania), 1221, 1222, 
1223 ; forests, 1226 ; railways, 
1226 ; university, 1223 
Trapani ( Italy), 1016; town ,1018,1 025 
Trarza (Mauritania), 906 
Tras os Montes (Portugal), 1202 
Travancore (India), 169, 170 

— tea, 134 

Treasury Island (Pacific), 423 
Trebizond (Turkey), vilayet, 1326, 
see Trabzon 

Treinta-y-Tres (Uruguay), 1337 ; 
town, 1837 

Trengganu (Malaya), 176, 183, 185, 
1266 ; ruler, 185 

Trento (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1018 
Trenton (N. Jersey), 447, 566 
Treviso (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1018 
Tribhubana BirBikram ruler (Nepal), 
1108 

Trichinopoly (India), 121, 159 
Trier (Prussia), 920 
Trieste (Italy), 1014 ; port, 1030 ; 
town, 1018 

Trikkala (Greece), 966 ; town, 966 
Trinidad (Bolivia), 691 
Trinidad (Colorado), 496 

— (Cuba), 766 

— (Uruguay), 1337 
Trinidad (W.L), 933, 841 sqq 
Trinity College (Dublin), 82, 83 

Hartford (Conn. ), 499 

Tripoli (Italian Africa), 1036 sqq ; 

town, 1036, 1037, 1088 

— (Syria). 876 

Tripolitania (Italian Africa), 1036 
sqq 

Tripolitsa (Greece), 965 
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TRI 

Tripura (India) state, 166; tea, 134 
Tristan da Cunha Is. (Atlantic), 213 
Trivandrum (India), 123, 169 
Trois Frferes Island (Mauritius), 209 
Trollhattan (Sweden), 1297 
Troms (Norway), province, 1145 
Tromsd (Norway), 1146 
Tron delag, Nord (Norway), 1145 

— Sbr, 1145 

Trondhjem (Norway), 1146, 1147 
Trongsa (Bhutan), 689 
Troy (New York), 447, 561 
Troyes (France), 843 
Trujillo (Honduras), 985 

— (Peru), 1181 ; univ., 1182 

— (Venezuela), 1344 ; town, 1344 
Truk (Caroline Is.), 1067 

Truro (Nova Scotia), 312 
Tsi-nan (China), 728 
Tsing-tao (China), 730 
Tsitsihar (Manchuria), 744 
Tsu (Japan), 1049 

Tsumeb (S. W. Africa), copper, 275 
Tsushima Is. (Japan), 1046 
Tuamotu Island8(FrenchOcoania),91 4 
Tubingen (Wiirttemberg), 963; univ., 
923 

Tubuai Islands (French Oceania), 914 
Tucopia Island (Pacific), 423 
Tucson (Arizona), 487 ; univ., 487 
Tucuman (Argentina), province, 652 ; 
sugar, 656 ; town, 652 ; uni- 
versity, 663 

Tucupita (Venezuela), 1344 
Tula (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Tulagi (Pacific), 423 
Tulcan (Ecuador), 800 
Tulear (Madagascar), 893 
Tulkarem (Palestine), 189 
Tulsa (Oklahoma), 447, 573 
Tumbes (Peru), 1181 ; town, 1181 
Tungchiangtzu (Manchuria), 744 
Tunghi Bay (Zanzibar), 202 
Tung Luh Univ. (China), 782 
Tungurahua (Ecuador), prov., 800 
Tunis, 867, 886 sqq 

— area and population, 867, 886 

— army, 852, 887 

— defence, 852, 887 
Tunja (Colombia), 763 
Turcoman Socialist Republic, or 

Turkmenistan, 1229, 1230, 
1282, 1249, 1250 


TVE 

Turcoman Socialist Republic, area 
and population, 1232, 1250 
Turgai (U.S.S.R.), 1249 
Turin (Torino) (Italy), 1014 

— town, 1018 ; university, 1020 
Turkana province (Kenya), 197 
Turkestan (Chinese), 747 

— Russian, 1249 

railway, 1249 

Turkey, 1323 sqq 

— air service, 1332 

— boundaries, 95, 875 

— Caliphate abolished, 1323 

: — ceded territory, 646, 1004, 1005, 

I 1039 

I — European numbers made obli- 
gatory, 1334 

— Grand National Assembly, Angora, 

1323, 1324, 1827 

— illiteracy, 1327 

— Islam no longer State religion, 

1327 

— Latin alphabet introduced, 1328 

— marriages, 1 326 

— prisoners, 1328 

— protective tariffs, 1331 

— religion, 1326, 1327 

— territory lost, 645, 1004, 1005, 

1039 

— Treaty of Lausanne, 1324, 1325, 

1329, 1332 

— vilayets, 1324, 1326 

— women’s municipal suffrage, 1324 

Turki race (Sin-Kiang), 746 
Turkmenistan, (U.S.S.R.), 1229, 

1230, 1232, 1249, 1260 

— production, 1260 

Turks Is. (W. Indies), 333, 336, 838 
Turku (Finland), 828, 829; univ., 829 
Turku -Pori (Finland), 828 
Turnhout (Belgium), 676 
Tuscany (Italy), 1016, 1027 
Tuskegee Institution (Ala. ), 485 
Tuticorin (India), port, 140 
Tuttlingen (Wiirttemberg), 963 
Tutuila Is. (Western Samoa), 429, 
626, 627 

— naval station, 467, 626, 627 

— wireless station, 627 

Tuxpam (Mexico), air line, 1098 ; 
oil, 1092 

Tuxtla Gutierrez (Mexico), 1089 
Tver (U.S,S.R.), 1238 
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TWI 

Twilliiigate (Newfoundland), 330 
Tynemouth, population, 16 
Tyrol (Austria), 664 
Tyrone, 66, 67 

Ubangi (Belgian Congo), 683 
Ubangi-Shari Colony (F. Congo), 
890 

Uccle (Brussels), 674 
Uckfield College, 22 
Udaipur (Mewar), state (India), 172 
Uddeholm (Sweden), iron, 1302 
Uddevalla (Sweden), 1297 
Udine (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1018 
Udorn (Siam), 1267 
Uele-Itimbiri (Belg. Congo), 683 
Uele-Nepoko, (Belg. Congo), 683 
Ufa (Russia), 1233 
Uganda Protectorate, 200 sqq 

— railways, 199, 201 

Ugyen Wangchuk, ruler (Bhutan), 
689 

Uitenhage (Cape Colony), 242 
Ujiji (Tangan} ika), 269 
Uj pest (Hungary), 990 
Ukamba Province (Kenya), 196 
Ukraine Socialist Soviet Republic, 
1229, 1230, 1232, 1258, 1259 

— area and population, 1232, 1258 

— constitution, 1229, 1230, 1268 

— Socialist towns, 1258 

Ulan Bator Iloto (Mongolia), 747 
Uleftborg (Finland), govt., 828 ; 
town, 828 

Uliassuti (Mongolia), 747 
Ulm (WiirttemWg), 920, 963 
Ulster (Irish Free State), area and 
population, 81 

— religion, 81 

Ulster (Northern Ireland), 66 sqqy 76 
Ulyanovsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Umboi Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Umbria (Italy), 1016, 1025 
Umed Singh Bahadur, ruler (Jodh- 
pur), 172 

Umoa (Sweden), 1297 
Umtali (Rhodesia), 220 
Ungava (Quebec), 318 
Union, or Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 
417 

Union City (New Jersey), 655 
Union op Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics, 1229 sqq. See Russia 


UNI 

Union of South Africa, 226 sqq 

— Envoys Extraordinary, 228 

— High Commissioner, 227, 228 

— mandate, 273 

— occupations, 229 

— Old Age Pension Act, 243 

— pauperism, 243 

— provinces, 226, 227, 228, 229, 232, 

236, 238, 239, and see under 
their names 

— Provincial Councils, 227 

finance, 227, 232, 233 

United Kingdom, see Great Britain, 

England and Wales, &c. 
United Provinces : Agra & Oudh, 
116, msqq 

— agriculture, 133, 165 

— area and pop., 118, 122, 133, 164 

— births and deaths, 121 

— finance, 128, 164 

— forests, 132, 133 

— government, 116, 117, 163, 164 

— justice, 125, 164 

— land revenue, 128, 131, 164 

tenure, 131 

— native states, 119, 122, 172 

— newspapers, 125 

— religion, 122, 164 

— tea, 132 

United Provinces States (native), 119 
122, 172, 173 

United States (see also component 
States, under names)^ 435 sqq 

— area and pop., 442 sqq 

— Asiatics in, 442, 446 

— Canadian Minister in, 281, 481 

— canals, see Dalles and Celilo, Erie, 

Nicaragua, Panama, Sault Ste. 
Marie, aTid State Barge 

— canned goods, 461, 468 

— Chinese in, 442, 446 

— coinage, 476, 477, 478 

— Congress, 436, 438, 439, 440, 441 

— cotton, 460, 468 

— dependencies 441, 442, 444,611 53 ^^ 

— ejections, 435, 438, 439 

— fisheries, 468, 472 

— food products, 460, 461, 464 

— foreign-born population, 442, 446, 

446 

— foreign possessions, Ac., see Guam, 

Hawaii, Panama, Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Ac. 
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UJiJI 

United States, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 438, 439, 440 

— import duties, 469, 470 

— iron and steel, 462, 464, 466 

— Japanese in, 442, 446 

— motor vehicle output, 466 

— naval stations & coaling stations, 

457, 616, 626, 627, 766, 1138 

— naval yards, 467 

— negroes in, 439, 442, 443 
franchise, 439 

— occupations of the people, 463,464, 

465 

— petroleum, 462 

— population, 442 

foreign and foreign- born, 442, 

446, 446, see separate States 

movement of, 446, 446 

occupations, 463 sqq 

— President, 435, 436, 437, 438, 465 

— Prohibition, 435 

— representation, 435, 439, 440 

— Senate, 438, 440 

— states and territories, 439, 440, 

441, 443, 444, AUsqq, 611 sqq 

— territories, 441, 442, 444, 611 sqq 

— timber, 461, 464, 465 

— tobacco, 461 

— troops in Nicaragua, 1140 

— Vice-President, 435, 436, 437 

— woman suffrage, 435, 439 

— Yellowstone Park, 609 
University City (Missouri), 644 
University Colleges, Cork, Dublin, 

Galway, 82, 83 
Unterfranken (Bavaria), 943 
Unterwald or Nidwalden and Ob- 
waldon (Switzerland), cantons, 
1310,1311,1312, 1315 
Uplands, the (Eritrea), 1033 
Upolu Is. (Western Samoa), 429 
Upper Bavaria (Germany), 943 
Upper Buchanan (Liberia), 1077 
Upper Franconia (Bavaria), 943 
Upper Hesse (Hesse), 948 
Upper Luapula (Belgian Congo), 683 
Upper Nile prov. (A.-E. Sudan), 266 
Upper Palatinate (Bavaria), 948 
Upper Senegal and Niger (French), 
905. See French Sudan 
Upper Silesia (Czechoslovakia), 917 

(Germany), 918, 930, 931, 963 

(Poland), 918, 1191, 1192, 1194 


VAD 

Upper Uele (Belgian Congo), 683 
Upper Volta, (Fr. W. Af.), 867, 899, 
906 

— books of reference, 909 

— imports and exports, 901, 906 

— post offices, 901 

— towns, 906 

Uppsala (Sweden), 1295 ; town, 1297 ; 

university, 1297 
Ur of the Chaldees (Iraq), 1008 
Uraga (Japan), shipyard, 1053 
Ural Region (Siberia), 1252 
Uralsk (U.S.S.R.), 1249 
Urbino (Italy), 1015 

— university, 1020 

Urfa (Turkey), vilayet, 1326 
Urga (Mongolia), 729, 747 
Urgel, Bishop of, 866 
Uri (Swiss canton), 1810, 1312, 1315 
UkijoUAY, 1836 sqq 

— centenary gold coins, 1342 
Urumchi (China), 729, 746 
Urumiah (Persia), lake navigation 

1177 

Urundi (Belg. Congo), 270, 684 
Ushak (Turkey), 1331 
Ushuaia (Argentina), 652 
Usman Ali Khan, Nizam of 
Hyderabad, 168 

Usti n/L (Czechoslovakia), 772, 777 
Utah, 444, 593 sqq 

— area and population, 444, 469, 594 

— mining, 463, 595 

— production and industry, 463, 695 

— public lands, 459, 595 

— representation, 439, 694 

— silver, 463, 595 

Utica (New York), 447, 661 
Utrecht (Natal), 214 

— (Netherlands), 1113 

— town, 1114; university, 1115 
Utsunomiya (Japan), 1049 
Uusimaa (Finland), 828 

Uv4a Is. (French Pacific), 913 
Uzbekistan (Uzbek Socialist Soviet 
Republic), 1229, 1280, 1282, 
1249, 1260, 1251 

— area and population, 1232, 1251 
Uzhorod (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Uzun Keupru (Turkey), lignite, 1331 

Vaasa ( Finland), govt, 828 ; tn. ,828 
Vaduz (Liechtenstein), 1079 
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VAI 

Vaitupu Island (Pacific), 422, 423 
Valaia (Swiss canton), 1310, 1312, 
1313, 1316 

Valdivia (Chile), 718, 719 ; forests, 
722 

— town, 719 ; wireless station, 724 
Valencia (Spain), 1277, 1283 ; coal, 

1283; silk culture, 1283; town, 
1277 ; university, 1279 
Valencia (Venezuela), 1344 

— cotton mills, 1346 
Valga (Estonia), 822 
Valk (Estonia), 822 
Valladolid (Spain), province, 1277 

— town, 1277 ; university, 1279 
Valle (Colombia), province, 753 
Valletta (Malta), 93 
Valmiera (Latvia), 1072 
Valona (Albania), 641, 643 
Valparaiso (Chile), 719, 724 ; town, 

719 ; university, 719 ; wireless 
station, 721 

Van (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Vancouver (Wash.), 602 
Vancouver Island (British Columbia), 
306 

— port, 296 

— town, 283, 296, 306 
Vanem, Lake (Sweden), 1296 
Vanua Levu Island (Fiji), 418 

Var (France), dept., 841, 857 ; silk, 
857 

Vaidar (Yugoslavia), 1360 
Varddyhus (Norway), fort, 1149 
Varese (Italy), 1014 ; town, 1018 
Varesh (Yugoslavia), 1355 
Varmland (Sweden), prov,, 1296 
Varna (Bulgaria), district, 710, 711 

— town, 710 

Varnsdorf (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Varoshia (Cyprus), 106 
Vasa, see Vaasa 

Vassar College (New York), 562 
Vasterfts (Sweden), 1297 
Vasterbotten (S\veden), prov., 1296 
Vasternorrland (Sweden), province, 
1296 

Vastervik (Sweden), 1297 
Vastmanland (Sweden), province, 
1296 

Vatican City, the, 1216 sqq 

— coinage, 1219 

— concordat with Italy, 1018, 1216 


VBS 

Vatican City, independent sover- 
eignty recognized, 1215 
Vattern, Lake (Sweden), 1296 
Vaucluse (France), dept., 841, 857 ; 
silk, 857 

Vaud (Swiss canton), 1310, 1312, 
1313, 1317 

Vaup^s (Colombia), 753 
I Vavau Islands (Tonga), 421 ; wireless 
stn., 422 

j Vavitu Island (Fr. Oceania), 914 
I Vega, La (Dominican Repiib.), prov., 
794 ; town, 794 
Veglia Is. (Yugoslavia), 1351 
Veissenstein (Estonia), 822 
Vel. Betchkerek (Yugoslavia); 1352 
Vel. Kikinda (Yugoslavia), 1352 
Veliki Ustiug (Russia), univ., 1235 
Vella Lavella Island (Pacific), 423 
Velzen (Netherlands), 1114 
Vend6e (France), dept ,841 
Veneto (Italy), 1014 
Venezia (Italy) ; see Venice 
Venezia Giulia (Italy), 1011, 1014 
Venezia Tridentina (Italy), 1011, 
1014 

Venezuela, IdAZsqq 

Venice (Venezia) (Italy), 1014, 1027 

— naval command, 1024, 1025 

— port, 1030 

— silk, 1027 

— town, 1018, 1020 
Venlo (Netherlands), 1114 

Vent, lies sous le (F. Oceania), 914 
Ventspils (Latvia), 1072, 1073, 1074 
Vera Cruz (Mexico), 1089 

— port, 1093 ; town, 1089 
Veraguas (Panama), 1159 
Vercelli (Italy), 1014, 1025 ; town, 

1018 

Verdun (Canada), 318 
Verdun (France), fortress, 851 
Verkhnendinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Vermont, 443, 596 sqq 

— area and population, 443, 696, 

697 

— representation, 439, 696 
Verona (Italy), 1014; town, 1018 
Versailles (France), 843 
Verviers (Belgium), 676 
Vesenberg (Estonia), 822 
Vest-Agder (Norway), 1145 
Vestfold (Norway), 1146 
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VES 

Vestmannaeyjar (Iceland), 999 
Vevey (Switzerland), 1813 
Viana do Castelo (Port), 1202 
Viatka (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Viborg (Finland), govt., 828 ; town, 
828 

Vicenza (Italy), 1014 

— town, 1018 
Vichada (Colombia), 753 
Vicksburg (Mississippi), 641 
ViOToniA (Australia), 346, 371 sqq 

area and population, 848, 372, 
373 

— births, marriages, deaths, 348, 373 

— commerce, 355, 376, 377 
communications, 357, 377 

— constitution, 346, 847, 371 

— government, 346, 347, 371 

— imports and exports, 355, 377 

— inhabited houses, 348 

— Legis. Assembly, 37 1 

— local government, 372 

— mint, 359, 377 

— railways, 358, 377 

— representation, 346, 871 

— tramways, electric, 358 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Victoria (Brazil), 698 

— (British Columbia), 283, 306 

— (Cameroon), 276 

— (Hong Kong), 110 

— (Labuan), 179 

— (Nigeria), 264 

— (Rhodesia), 220 

— (Seychelles), 214 

Victoria Univ. (Manchester), 22, 23 
Victoria University College (New 
Zealand), 408 

Vidin (Bulgaria), 710 ; town, 710 
Vidzeme (Latvia), 1072 
Viedma (Argentina), 662 
Vienna (Austria), 663, 664, 665 

— university, 665 
Vienne (France), dept., 841 

— Haute- (France), dept., 841 
Vientiane (Laos), 874 
Vieques Island (Porto Rico), 618 
Vigau (Philippines), 621 

Vigo (j.Sp.), 1278 
Viipu i, see Viborg 
Vila (New Hebrides), port, 425 
Vila Real (Portugal), diet., 1202 
Viljandi (Estonia), 822 


VLA 

Villach (Austria), 664 
Villa Cisneros (Spanish Africa), 1290 
Villa del Pilar (Paraguay), 1166 
Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi (Ital. 

Somaliland), 1036 
Villa Hermosa (Mexico), 1089 
Villa Montes (Bolivia), 691 
Villarrica (Paraguay), 1166 ; town, 
1166 

Villa Sanjarjo (Spanish Zone, 
Morocco), 1102 
Villavicencio (Colombia), 763 
Villenour (French India), 868 
Villeta (Paraguay), 1166 
Villeurbanne (France), 843 
Villingen (Baden), 941 
Vilna (disputed, see Wilno), 1081, 
1191, 1192 

— town, 1081 

Vilnius (Vilna), (Lithuania), 1081 
Viha del Mar (Chile), 719 
Vinnitza (U.S.S.R. ), 1233 
Virgin Gorda Is. (B. W. Indies), 340 
Virgin Islands (West Indies) 

— British, 339, 340 

— United States, 444, 619, 620 
Virginia, 444, 598 sqq 

— agriculture, 461, 600 

— area and population, 444, 599 

— cotton, 461, 600 

— customs district, 473 

— naval station, 457 

— ports, 473 

— production and industry, 461, 600, 

601 

— representation, 489, 599 

— shipping, 478 

— tobacco, 461, 600 

Virginia, West, see West Virginia 

Viru (Estonia), 822 

Visby (Sweden), 1297 

Viseu (Portugal), district, 1202 

Vitebsk (Latvia), 1071 

Vitepsk (White Russia), 1259, 1260; 

town, 1233, 1260 
Viterbo (Italy), 1015 ; town, 1018 
Viti Levu Island (Fiji), 418 
Vitoria (Spain), 1278 
Vittorio Emanuele III. (Italy), 1010 
Vitu Is. (New Guinea), 427 
Vizcaya (Spain), prov., 1277, 1283 
Vlaardingen (Netherlands), 1114 ; 
port, 1123 

8 B 
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VLA 

Vladikavkaz (U.S.S.E.), 1233 
Vladivostok (Siberia), 1233, 1252 ; 
dockyard, 1239 

Vlissingen (Flushing), 1114, 1123 
Vodena (Greece), 970 
Volga Republic, German (U.S.S.R.)» 
1231, 1233 

Volkerak (Netherlands), forts, 1118 
Vologda (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Volta, Upper (French W. Af.), 367, 
899, 901, 903, 906 
Vorarlberg (Austria), 664 
Voronezh (Russia), 1233 ; univ., 1235 
Voru (Estonia), 822 
Vosges (France), dept., 841 
Votiak (Russia), 1231 
Voyvodina, the (Yugoslavia), 1351, 
1352 

Vratza (Bulgaria), district, 7 10; town, 
710 

Vrbas (Yugoslavia), 1350 
Vrchatz (Yugoslavia), 1352 
Vryheid (Natal), 244 

Wa (West Africa), 260 
Waadt, see Vaud 
Waco (Texas), 591 

Wadai (French Equat. Africa), 254, 
890, 891, 900, 1039 
Wadi Dawasir (Arabia), 645 
Wad Medani (A.-E. Sudan), 264 
Wageningen (Netherlands), uni- 
versity, 1115 

Wagga Wagga (New S. Wales), 363 
Wahhabi campaign (Arabia), 645 
Wa-hutu race (Belgian Congo), 684 
Waiyevo (Fiji), wireless stn., 420 
Wain (Hejaz), port, 646 
Wakayama (Japan), 1048 
Wakefield, population, 15 
Wakhan (Afghanistan), 637 
Wakkerstroom (Natal), 244 
Waldeck (Germany), 917, 953 
Wales, area and pop., 11, 47 

— books of reference, 74 

— counties, 13 

— county boroughs, 15 

— crops, 47, 48 

— disestablishment, 19 

— education, 22 sqq 

— language, 11 

— religion, 19 sqq 

— university, 22, 23 


WA« 

Wales, See also England and AVales 
Walfish Bay, see Walvis Bay 
Walk (Latvia), 1071 
Walla Walla (Washington), 602 
Wallachia (Rumania), 1221, 1222 
Wallasey, population, 15 
Wallis, see Valais 

Wallis Archipelago (French Pacific), 
913 

Wallsend, population, 15 
Walsall, population, 15 
Waltham (Massachusetts), 533 
Walvis Bay (South-West Africa), 
228, 273, 275 

wireless, 275 

Wanganui (New Zealand), 407 
Wangdupotrang (Bhutan), 689 
Wanhsien (China), 730 
Wankio (S. Rhodesia), 220 
Wanne- Kick el (Prussia), 920 
Waren (Meek. -Schwerin), 950 
Warren (Ohio), 570 
Warri (Nigeria), 254 
Warrington, population, 16 
Warrnambool (Victoria), 373 
Warsaw (Poland), 1192 

— courts, 1194 

— fort, 1198 

— military district, 1196 

— town, 1192, 1197 

— university, 1193, 1236 
Warsheikh (Ital. E. Africa), 202 
Warwick (Queensland), 380 

— (Rhode Island), 682 
Washington (D.C.), 447, 603 

— Conference, Chinese questions, 729 
naval limitations, 42, 351, 

466, 863, 1024, 1058 

— Convention of Central American 

States, 976 

— naval station, 457 
Washington (State), 444, 601 sqq 

— agriculture, 460, 603 

— area and population, 444, 459, 

601, 602 ' 

— customs district, 473 

— gold, 608 

— naval station, 457 

— porta, 474, 603 

— production and industry, 460, 603 

— public lands, 469, 601 

— representation, 439, 601 

— shipping, 474, 608 
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WAS 

Washingion (State), silver, 603 

— wheat, 603 

Washington Is. (Pacific), 422 
Waterbury (Connecticut), 447, 498 
Waterford, 81 ; county borough, 81 ; 
port, 88 

Waterloo (Iowa), 618 
Watertown (New York), 661 

— (South Dakota), 586 
Waterville (Maine), 627 
Watervliet (New York), 561 
Watling’s Island (West Indies), 338 
Wattenscheid (Prussia), 920 
Wa-tusi race (Belgian Congo), 684 
Waukegan (Illinois), 612 

Wausau (Wis.), 607 
WaziristAn (India), 171 
Webi Shobeli (Italian Somaliland), 
1035 

Webster Grove (Missouri), 544 
Wei-hai-wei (China), rendition of, 
730 

Weimar (Thuringia), district, 961 ; 
town, 961 

Weinheim (Baden), 941 
Weissenstein (Estonia), 822 
Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tories (A. -E. Sudan), 264 
Welle, 8C6 Uele 

Wellin^on (N.Z.), college, 408 ; 

district, 406 ; town, 407 
Weis (Austria), 664 
Wenchow (China), port, 730 
Wenden (Latvia), 1071 ; tn., 1072 
Werdau (Saxony), 968 
Wesenberg (Estonia), 822 
Wesermiinde (Prussia), 920 
West Africa (French), 867, 899 sqq 

Portuguese, 1203, 1208, 1210, 

1211 

Spanish, 1276, 1290, 1291 

West African Cols., British, 261 sqq 

books of reference, 266, 263 

West Allis (Wisconin), 607 
West Bromwich, population, 16 
Westerly (Rhode Is.), 682 
Western Australia, 346, 889 sqq 

— aerial mail service, 3^69 

— area and population, 348, 891, 392 

— births, marriages, deaths, 848, 392 

— commerce, 855, 394, 395 

— ‘ communications, 867, 358, 896 

— constitution & govt, 346, 389, 890 


WHT 

Western Australia, imports and 
exports, 355, 395 

— inhabited houses, 348 

— mint, 359, 395 

— railways, 867, 868, 395 

— representation, 346, 390 

— tramways, electric, 858 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Western Carolines, 1067, 1068 
Western Lowlands (Eritrea), 1033 
Western Province (Uganda), 200 
Western Samoa, 429, 430 

— mandate, 75, 429 

Western Sinjrdni (Baluchistan), 148 
Western Szechuen, 745 
Western Univ. (Ontario), 316 
Westerwald (Germany), iron, 930 
Westfield College, Hampstead, 23 
West Ham, population, 15 
West Hartlepool, population, 15 
West Indies, American, 619, 620 

books of reference, 628 

British, 333 sqq {see names of 

islands) 

books of reference, 345, 

346 

Dutch, 1133 sqq 

French, 867, 909 

Wost-Java prov. (Dutch E. Indies), 
1126 

Westland district, (N.Z.), 406 
Westminster district (B.C.), 306 
West Nile district (Uganda), 200 
Westphalia (Prussia), 953 

— industries, 930, 981 

West Prussia (German), 917, 918 
953 

West Prussia (Polish), 917, 1194 
West Spitsbergen, 1156 
West Vircunia, 444, 603 sqq 

— area and population, 444, 604 

— representation, 439, 604 

— tobacco, 461, 605 

West Warwick (Rhode I.), 582 
Wetaskiwin (Canada), 303 
Wexford county, 80 
Weyburn (Canada), 320 
Whampoo (China), dockyard, 786 
Wheeling (West Virginia), 604 
White Horse (Canada), 321 
White Nile (Sudan), prov,, 266 
White Plains (N.Y.), 561 
) Whiteplains Bopora (Liberia), 1077 
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WHI 

White Russia, Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, 1229, 1230,1232, 1259, 
1260 

— area & population, 1232, 1269,1260 

— constitution and govt. , 1230, 1260 
Whydah (Dahomey), 905 
Wiborg, see Viborg 

Wichita (Kansas), 447, 520 
Wichita Falls (Texas), 691 
Wien, see Vienna 
Wiener-Neustadt (Austria), 664 
Wiesbaden (Prussia), 919, 964 
Wigan, population, 16 
Wight, Isle of, area & pop., 12 
Wiju (Korea), port, 1063 
Wilberforce (Sierra Leone), 261 
Wilhelma (Palestine), 188 
Wilhelmina, Queen (Netherlands), 
1110 

Wiljandi (Estonia), 822 
W ilkes-Barre ( Pennsylvania), 447, 678 
Wilkinsburg (Pennsylvania), 678 
Willemstad (C!ura<?ao), 1135 
Williamsport (Pennsylvania), 578 
Wilmington (Delaware), 447, 601 

— (North Carolina), 665 ; port, 666 
Wilno (Poland), 1191, 1192; town, 

1192 ; university, 1193 
Wilson Islands (Pacific), 423 
Wimbledon, population, 15 
Windau or Ventspils (Latvia), 1072, 
1073, 1074 

Windhoek (S.W. Africa), 273, 275 
Windsor (Canada), 283 

— (N.S.W.), 363 

Windward Islands, 883, 344, 345 

— administration, 344, 345 

— wireless stations, 344 
Winnebah (Gold Coast), 267 
Winnipeg (Canada], 283, 308 

— fur auctions, 294 

— proportional representation, 808 

— university, 309 
Winona (Minnesota), 539 
Winston-Salem (North Carolina), 666 
Winterthur (Switzerland), 1313 
Wiru (Estonia), 822 
Wisconsin, 443, 60Qsqq 

— agriculture, 461, 608 

— area and population, 443, 606, 607 

— production and industry, 461, 608 

— representation, 439, 606 

— toDacco, 46>, 608 


tal 

Wismar (Meck.-Schw.), 950 
Witten (Germany), 920 
Witwatersrand, University of the 
(S. Africa), 231 
Wloclawek (Poland), 1192 
Wogera (Abyssinia), 631 
Wollaga (Abyssinia), 631 
Wollo (Abyssinia), 631 
Wollongong (N.S.W.), 363 
Wolmar (Latvia), 1071 ; tn., 1072 
Woluwe St. Lambert (Brussels), 674 
Wolverhampton, population, 15 
Wolyii (Poland), 1192 
Wonthaggi (Victoria), 373 
Woodlark Island (Papua), gold, 403 
Woonsocket (Rhode Island), 582 
Worcester, population, 15 

— (Cape (Jjolony), 242 

— (Massachusetts), 447, 633 
Worms (Hesse), 948 

Worn (Estonia), 822 
Wrangell (Alaska), 612 
Wuchang (China), 728, 730 ; uni- 
versity, 732 

Wuchow (China), port, 730 
Wuhu (China), port, 730 
Wuppertal (Germany), 919, 954 
WURTTEMBERO, 917, 962 sqq 

— area and population, 917, 962, 963 

— manufactures, 931, 964 

— production and industry, 931, 963, 

964 

— representation, 917, 962 

— university, 923, 963 
Wurzburg (Bav.), 920, 943 

— university, 923 
Wyandotte (Mich.), 637 
Wye College, 22 
Wyndham ^W. Australia), 359 
Wyoming, 444, 609 sqq 

— area and population, 444, 609, 610 

— public lands, 459, 609 

— representation, 439 

— Yellowstone Park, 609 

Yablonovski (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Yahya, Zaidi Imam, ruler of Yemen, 
647, 648 

Yakima (Washington); 602 
Yakutsk Repub. (Russia), 1231, 1233, 
1252, 1253 ; town, 1283, 1263 
Yale district (British Columbia), 306 
Yale University (Conn.), 499 
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YAM 

Yam, the (Yemen), 647 
Yamagata (Japan), 1049 
Yanaon (French India), 868 
Yanbu (Hejaz), port, 646 
Yangtse-Kiang porta, 1068 
Yanina (Albania), 640 
Yankton (S. Dakota), 586 
Yaounde (Cameroon), 908 
Yap (Caroline Is.), 1067 
Yaracuy (Venezuela), state, 1344 
Yarkand (Sin-Kiang), 746 
Yarmouth (Nova Scotia), 312 
Yarmouth, Great, population, 15 
Yaroslavl (Russia), 1233 ; univ., 
1235 

Yass- Canberra (Australia), 348 
Yatung (Tibet), 745 
Yawata (Japan), 1048 
Yellaboi Is. (Sierra Leone), 260 
Yellowstone Nat. Park (U.S.A.), 609 
Yemen (Arabia), Imamate, 645, 647, 
648 

Yerim (Yemen), 647 
Yeshwant Rao II. Holkar Bahadur, 
ruler (Indore), 167 
Yezd (Persia), 1172 
Yezo (Japan), 1046, see Hokkaido 
Yhd (Paraguay), 1166 
Ying-k’ou (Manchuria), 744 
Yochow (China), port, 730 
Yokohama (Japan), 1048 
Yokosuka (Japan), 1048 ; dockyard, 
1053 ; naval command, 1053 
Yola (Nigeria), 276 
Yong-Am-Po (Korea), port, 1063 
Yonkers (New York), 447, 561 
Yonne (France), dept., 841 
York, population, 13, 16 

— (Pennsylvania), 578 
Youngstown (Ohio), 447, 670 
Yozgat (Turkey), vilayet, 1325 
Ysabel Is. (Pacific), 423 
Ystad (Sweden), 1297 
Yucatan (Mexico), state, 1089 
Yugoslavia, 1349 sqq 

— constitution abolished (1929), 

1351 

— counties, 1350 

— hemp, 1356 

— name established, 1360 

— religion, 1362 

— Supreme Legislative Council, 1351 

— territory gained, 1350 


ZAT 

Yuki (Korea), port, 1063 
Yukon TfiRiUTORY (Canada), 280, 
282, 321, 322 

— area and population, 282, 321 

— constit. & govt., 280, 282, 321 

— mining, 292 

— mounted police, 289 

— production and industry, 292, 293, 

322 

— religion, 284 

— representation, 280, 282 
Yuma dam (Arizona), 488 
Yungtaih-sien (China), mines, 737 
Yunnan (China), 729, 731 ; arable 

area, 735 ; copper, 736 ; rail- 
way, 739 ; town, 729 

Zaandam (Netherlands), 1114 
Zacapa (Guatemala), 976 

— wireless station, 979 
Zacatecas (Mexico), 1089 ; town, 

1089 

Zagazig (Egypt), 807, 808 ; mosque, 
809 

Zagerndoif (Czecliosl,), 772 
Zagreb (Yugoslavia), 1350, 1352; 

air service, 1357 ; univ., 1362 
Zahlah (Lebanon), 876 
Zaidi Imam, the (Yemen), 647, 
648 

Zailah (Zeyla) (Br. Somaliland), 215, 
216, 899 

Zaire (Angola), 1210 
Zakynthos, see Zante 
Zambales (Philippines), 623 
Zamborace (Nicaragua), 1139 

(Peru), 1180 

Zamboanga (P. I.), prov., 621 

— town, 621 

Zamora (Spain), province, 1277 

— ^Venezuela), 1343 
Zanesville (Ohio), 670 

Zante (Greece), 966 ; town, 966 
Zanzibar (town), 202, 203, 205 
Zanzibar Protectorate, 196, 202 
sqq 

Zaporozhie (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Zara (Italy), 1011, 1014 ; port, 1025 ; 
town, 1018 

Zaragoza (Spain), province, 1277 

— town, 1277 ; university, 1279 
Zaria (Nigeria), 252 
Zatatecoluca (Salvador), 1261 
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ZAV 

Zavia (Tripoli tania), 1C36 
Zealand (Netherlands), 1113, 1118, 
1120 

Zeilah (Somaliland), 215, 216, 899 
Zeist (Netherlands), 1114 
Zella (Tripolitania), 1036 
Zella Mehlis (Saxony), 961 
Zemgale (Latvia), 1072 
Zemoun (Yugoslavia), 1352 
Zerbst (Anhalt), 939 
Zerka (Transjordan), 190 
Zeta (Yugoslavia), 1350 
Zeyla (British Somaliland), 216, 899 
Zhitomir (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Zhob Valley (Baluchistan), 148 
Zichron Jacob (Palestine), 191 
Zifta (Egypt). 807 ; barrage, 807 
Zinder (French West Africa), 254,906 
Ziiider-Chad (Fr. West Africa), 905 
Zinovievsk (U.S.S.R.), 1233 
Zionist Organisation (Palestine), 187, 
188 


ZWO 

; Zittau (Saxony), 958 
Znojmo (Czechoslovakia), 772 
Zog 1, King (Albania), 641 
Zomba (Nyasaland), 210, 211 
Zombode (Swaziland), 224 
Zonguldak (Turkey), vilayet, 1325, 
; 1380 

Zoppot (Danzig), 780 
Zuara (Tripolitania), 1036 
I Zuffen hausen (Wurttemberg), 963 
Zug (Swiss canton), 1810, 1312, 1315 
Zuiderzee (Netherlands), drainage, 
1113; forts, 1118 
: Zulia (Venezuela), state, 1344 
Zululand (Natal), 244, 245 

— sugar, 245 

Zurich (Switzerland), 1310,1312, 1313 

— town, 1309, 1313 

— university, 1314 

Zwickau (Saxony), 958 ; town, 920, 
958 

Zwolle (Netherlands), 1114 
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